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PREFACE. 


The  labors  of  those  who  have  edited  these  volumes  arc 
not  only  finished  as  Car  as  this  work  extends,  but  if  three* 
•core  years  and  ten  be  the  usual  limit  of  human  life,  all 
our  earthly  endeavors  must  end  in  the  near  future.  After 
faithfully  collecting  material  for  several  years,  and  making  the 
best  selections  our  judgment  has  dictated,  we  are  painfully 
conscious  of  many  imperfections  the  critical  reader  will 
perceive.  But  since  stereotsrpe  plates  will  not  reflect  our 
growing  sense  of  perfection,  the  lavish  praise  of  friends  as 
to  the  merits  of  these  pages  will  have  its  antidote  in  the 
defects  we  ourselves  discover.  We  may  however  without 
egotism  express  the  belief  that  this  volume  will  prove 
specially  interesting  in  having  a  large  number  of  contributors 
from  England,  France,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  giving 
personal  experiences  and  the  progress  of  legislation  In  their 
respective  localities. 

Into  younger  hands  we  must  soon  resign  our  work  ;  but 
as  long  as  health  and  vigor  remain,  we  hope  to  publish  a 
pamphlet  report  at  the  dose  of  each  congressional  term, 
containing  whatever  may  be  accomplished  by  State  and 
National  legislation,  which  can.  be  readily  bound  in  volumes 
similar  to  these,  thus  keepmg  a  full  record  of  the  prolonged 
battle  until  the  final  victory  shall  be  achieved.  To  what 
extent  these  publications  may  be  multiplied  depends  on 
when  the  day  of  woman's  emancipation  shall  dawn. 

For  the  completion  of  this  work  we  are  indebted  to 
Eliza  Jackson   Eddy,  the   worthy  daughter  of   that  noble 
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philanthropist,  Francis  Jackson.    He  and  Qiarles  F.  Hovey  • 

are  the  only  men  who  have  ever  left  a  generous  bequest 
to  the  woman  suffrage  movement.  To  Mrs.  Eddy,  who 
bequeathed  to  our  cause  two-thirds  of  her  large  fortune, 
belong  all  honor  and  praise  as  the  first  woman  who  has 
given  alike  her  sympathy  and  her  wealth  to  this  momentous 
and  far-reaching  reform.  This  heralds  a  turn  in  the  tide  of 
benevolence,  when,  instead  of  building  churches  and  monu- 
ments to  great  men,  and  endowing  colleges  for  boys,  women 
will  make  the  education  and  enfranchisement  of  their  own 
sex  the  chief  object  of  their  lives. 

The  three  volumes  now  completed  we  leave  as  a  precious 
heritage  to  coming  generations ;  precious,  because  they  so 
clearly  illustrate — in  her  ability  to  reason,  her  deeds  of 
heroism  and  her  sublime  seif>sacrifice — ^that  woman  pre- 
eminently  possesses  the  three  essential  elements  of  sovereignty 
as  defined  by  Blackstone:  "wisdom,  goodness  and  power." 
This  has  been  to  us  a  work  of  love,  written  without 
recompense  and  given  without  price  to  a  lar^;e  circle  of 
friends.  A  thousand  copies  have  thus  far  been  distributed 
among  our  coadjutors  in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  An- 
other thousand  have  found  an  honored  place  In  the  leading 
libraries,  colleges  and  universities  of  Europe  and  America, 
from  which  we  have  received  numerous  testimonies  of  their 
Value  as  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  these  who  are 
investigating  this  question.  Extracts  from  these  pages  are 
being  translated  into  every  living  language,  and,  like  so 
many  missionaries^  are  bearing  the  glad  gospel  of  woman's 
emancipation  to  all  civilized  nations. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  reform,  propositions  to  ex- 
tend the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  have  been  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote  in  Kansas,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Ne* 
braska  and  Oregon,  and  lost  by  large  majorities  in  all; 
while,  by  a  simple  act  of  legislature,  Wyoming,  Utah 
and  Washington  territories  have  enfranchised  their  women 
without  going  through  the  slow  process  of  a  constitutional 
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amendment.    In  New  York,  the  State  that  has  led  this 

movement,  and  in  which  there  has  been  a  more  continued 
agitation  than  in  any  other,  we  are  now  pressing  on  the 
legislature  the  considjeration  that  it  has  the  same  power  to 
extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  that  it  has  so  often 
exercised  in  enfranchising  different  classes  of  men. 

Eminent  publicists  have  long  conceded  this  power  to  State 
legislatures  as  well  as  to  congress,  declaring  that  women  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  vote,  and 
that  a  simple  enabling  act  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  con* 
stttutionality  of  such  an  act  was  never  questioned  until  the 
legislative  power  was  invoked  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  We  who  have  studied  our  republican  institutions 
and  understand  the  limits  of  the  executive,  judicial  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government,  are  aware  that  the 
legislature,  directly  representing  the  people,  is  the  primary 
source  of  power,  above  all  courts  and  constitutions.  Re- 
search into  the  early  history  of  this  country  shows  that  in 
line  with  English  precedent,  women  did  vote  in  the  old 
colonial  days  and  in  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the 
Union.  Hence  we  are  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  our 
struggle  is  not  for  the  attainment  of  a  new  right,  but  for 
the  restitution  of  one  our  fore-mothers  possessed  and  ex- 
erciscd. 

All  thoughtful  readers  must  close  these  volumes  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  superior  dignity,  self-reliance  and  inde> 
pendence  that  belong  by  nature  to  woman,  enabling  her  to 
rise  above  such  multifarious  persecutions  as  she  has  en- 
countered, and  with  persistent  self-assertion  to  maintain  her 
rights.  In  the  history  of  the  race  there  has  been  no 
struggle  for  liberty  like  tiiis.  Whenever  the  interest  of  the 
ruling  classes  has  induced  them  to  confer  new  rights  on 
a  subject  class,  it  has  been  done,  with  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  latter.  Neither  the  American  slave  nor  the 
English  laborer  demanded  the  right  of  sufTragc.  It  was 
given  in  both  cases  to  strengthen  the  liberal  party.  The 
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philanthropy  of  the  few  may  have  entered  into  those  r^ 
forms»  but  political  expediency  carried  both  measures. 
Women,  on  the  contrary,  have  fought  their  own  battles; 

and  in  their  rebellion  against  existing  conditions  have  in- 
augurated the  most  fundamental  revolution  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed.  The  magnitude  and  multiplicity  of  the 
changes  mvolved  make  the  obstacles  In  the  way  of  success 
seem  almost  insurmountable. 

The  narrow  self-interest  of  all  classes  is  opposed  to  the 
sovereignty  of  woman.  The  rulers  in  the  State  are  not 
willing  to  share  their  power  with  a  class  equal  if  not 
superior  to  themselves,  over  which  they  could  never  hope 
for  absolute  control,  and  whose  methods  of  government 
might  in  many  respects  differ  from  their  own.  The  an- 
nointed  leaders  in  the  Church  are  equally  hostile  to  free^ 
dom  for  a  sex  supposed  for  wise  purposes  to  have  been 
subordinated  by  divine  decree.  The  capitalist  In  the  world 
of  work  holds  the  key  to  the  trades  and  professions,  and 
undermines  the  power  of  labor  unions  in  their  struggles 
for  shorter  hours  and  fairer  wages,  by  substituting  the  cheap 
labor  of  a  disfranchised  class,  that  cannot  organize  its  forces, 
thus  making  wife  and  sister  rivals  of  husband  and  brother 
in  the  industries,  to  the  detriment  of  both  classes..  Of  Ihe 
autocrat  in  the  home,  John  Stuart  Mill  has  well  said: 
*'No  ordinary  man  Is  willing  to  find  at  his  own  fireside  an 
equal  in  the  person  he  calls  wife.'*  Thus  society  Is  based 
on  this  fourfold  bondage  of  woman,  making  liberty  and 
equality  for  her  antagonistic  to  every  organized  institution* 
Where,  then,  can  wc  rest  the  lever  with  which  to  lift  one- 
half  of  humanity  from  these  depths  of  degradation  but  oa 
*'that  columbiad  of  our  political  life — ^the  ballot — ^which 
makes  every  citizen  who  holds  it  a  full-armed  monitor 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  YEAR— 1876b 

Tb»  Dawn  of  the  New  Century—Washington  Conveiltioii-^ongressional  Hearing-^ 
Woman's  Protest — May  Anniversary- — Centennial  Parlors  in  Philadelphia — Letters 
and  Del^;ates  to  Presidential  Convention:* — 50,000  Documents  sent  out — The  Cen- 
tennial Autograph  Book — ^The  Fourth  of  July — Independence  Square — ^Susan  B. 
Anthony  reads  the  Dcclaratl  t:  t  F  Rights — Convention  in  Dr.  Furn  '  T  hurdl, 
Lncretia  Mott,  Presiding — The  Hutchinson  Family,  John  and  Asa — The  Twenty- 
eighth  Anniversary',  July  19,  Edward  M.  Davis,  Presiding — Letters,  Ernestine 
L.  Rose,  Clarina  L  IL  Nichols— The  iSa//<tf.i9Mi^Retrospect— The  Woman's 
Pavilion. 

During  the  sessions  of  1871-72  congress  ena^ed  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  ol 
American  independence,  to  be  held  July  4,  1S76,  in  Philadelphia, 
the  historic  city  from  whence  was  issued  the  famous  declaration 
of  1776. 

The  first  act  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  president  of  a 
**  Centennial  Commission,'*  consisting  of  two  members  from  each 
State  and  territory  in  the  Union ;  the  second  incorporated  the 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance  and  provided  for  the  issue  of  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $io,ooo»ooo»  in  1,000,000  shares  of  $10  each.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  to  distribute  the  stock  among  the  people  of 
the  different  States  and  territories  according  to  the  ratio  of  their 
population,  but  subscriptions  were  afterward  received  without  re- 
gard to  States.  The  stockholders  oiganized  a  board  of  directors, 
April  1, 1873.  design  of  the  exhibition  was  to  make  it -a 
comprehensive  display  of  the  industrial,  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  of  the  nation  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence ; 
but  by  the  earnest  invitation  of  our  government  foreign  nations 
so  generally  participated  that  it  was  truly,  as  its  name  implied, 
an  "  International  and  World's  Exposition." 

The  ccntcriiiicil  year  opened  amid  llic  wildest  rejoicing.  In 
honor  of  tlie  nation's  birthday  extensive  preparations  were  ni.'.J.c 
for  tlie  great  event.  Crowds  of  people  eaijer  to  participate  in 
the  celebration,  everywhere  flocked  iroin  the  adjacent  country  to 
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the  nearest  village  or  city,  filling  the  streets  and  adding  to  the 
general  gala  look,  all  through  the  day  and  evening  of  December 
31,  1875.  From  early  gas-light  upon  every  side  the  blow- 
ing of  horns,  throwing  of  torpedos,  explosion  of  fire-crackers, 
gave  premonition  of  more  enthusiastic  exultation.  As  the  clock 
struck  twelve  every  house  suddenly  blossomed  with  red,  white 
and  blue ;  public  and  private  buildings  burst  into  a  blaze  of  light 
that  rivaled  the  noon-day  sun,  while  screaming  whistles,  booming 
cannon,  pealing  bells,  joyous  music  and  brilliant  fire-works  made 
the  midnight  which  ushered  in  the  centennial  1876,  a  never«to- 
be-forgotten  hour. 

Portraits  of  the  presidents  from  Washington  and  Lincoln 
laurel-crowned,  to  Grant,  sword  in  hand,  met  the  eye  on  every 
side.  Stars  in  flames  of  fire  lighted  the  foreign  flags  of  welcome 
to  other  nations.  Eveiy  window,  door  and  roof-top  was  filled 
with  gay  and  joyous  people.  Carriages  laden  with  men,  women 
and  children  in  holiday  attire  enthusiastically  waving  the  na- 
tional flag  and  singing  its  songs  of  freedom.  Battalions  of 
soldiers  marched  through  the  streets ;  Roman  candles,  whizzing 
rockets,  and  gaily-colored  balloons  shot  upward,  filling  the  sky 
with  trails  of  fire  and  adding  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene,  while  all 
minor  sounds  were  drowned  in  the  marticd  music.  Tlius  did  the 
old  world  and  the  new  commemorate  the  birth  of  a  nation 
founded  on  the  principle  of  self-government. 

The  prolonged  preparations  for  the  centennial  celebration 
naturally  roused  the  women  of  the  nation  to  new  thought  as  to 
their  status  as  citizens  of  a  republic,  as  well  as  to  their  rightful 
share  in  the  progress  of  the  century.  The  oft-repeated  declara- 
tions of  the  fathers  had  a  deeper  significance  for  those  who 
realized  the  degradation  of  disfranchisement,  and  they  queried 
with  each  other  as  to  what  part,  with  becoming  self-respect,  they 
could  take  in  the  coming  festivities.*  Woman's  achievements 
in  art,  science  and  industry  would  necessarily  be  recognized  in 

*Soine  suggested  th^t  the  wotncu  io  thetr  v.inuus  towu^  .nid  citic:>,  dfapcil  in  M.ick,  should  march 
lo  folann  procession,  bells  slowly  tolling,  bearing  banners  with  the  inscriptions:  "  r.txation  without 
ictrweatation  it  tyranny,"  "  No  just  government  can  be  formed  without  the  consent  of  the  flovemcdt** 
**  They  who  have  no  voice  in  the  law*  and  rulers  are  in  a  conditieb  of  slavery.* 

Others  suggested  th.it  insic.iJ  of  woricd  wearing  crape  durink;  the  centennial  Klorificilion .  the  men 
should  sit  down  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  in  humiliation  of  spirit,  it»  those  who  repented  in  ulden  tinier 
weKWOBC  lodOh  The  best  centennial  celebration,  said  thcyi  for  the  men  of  the  United  St;ite<^.  the 
one  to  cover  thca  with  glory,  would  be  to  extend  to  the  wmmh  of  the  nation  all  the  fi|ha,  privileges 
and  Immunities  that  they  themselves  enjoy. 

Others  profKiscd  th.it  women  should  monopolize  the  day,  have  ihcir  own  tcIehratiDn^,  rc.ul  their 
own  dccUrations  and  protests  demanding  justice,  liberty  and  equality.  The  latter  suggestion  was 
ottCBSively  adopCMl,  tad  the  Fourth  of  July,  1S76,  was  remarkalile  for  tlw  hliv  jnunber  of  woaa^ 
who  ware  '*  th«  onton  of  the  day  "  in  their  respective  localities. 
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the  Exposition  ;  but  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  after  a  hundred 
years  of  education  in  a  republic,  she  asked  more  than  a  simple 
recognition  of  the  products  of  her  hand  and  brain;  with  her 
growing  intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism,  she  demanded  the 
higher  ideal  of  womanhood  that  should  welcome  her  as  an  equal 
factor  in  government,  with  all  the  rights  and  honors  of  citizenship 
fully  accorded.  During  the  entire  century,  women  who  under- 
stood the  genius  of  free  institutions  had  ever  and  anon  made 
their  indignant  protests  in  both  public  and  private  before 
State  legislatures,  congressional  committees  and  statesmen  at 
their  own  firesides ;  and  now,  after  discussing  the  right  of  self- 
government  so  exhaustively  in  the  late  anti-slavery  conflict,  it 
~  seemed  to  them  that  the  time  had  come  to  make  some  applica- 
tion  of  these  principles  to  the  women  of  the  nation.  Hence  it 
was  with  a  deeper  sense  of  injustice  than  ever  before  that  the 
National  Suffrage  Association  issued  the  call  for  the  annual 
Washington  Convention  of  1876: 

Call  for  the  Eighth  Annual  Washington  Convention.— The 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  will  hold  its  Eighth  Annual 
Convention  in  Tallmadge  Hall.  Washington,  D.  C,  January  27.  28, 1876. 
In  this  one-hundredth  year  of  the  Republic,  the  women  <>f  the  United  States 
\k\\\  once  more  assemble  under  the  shadow  of  the  national  capitol  to  press 
their  claims  to  self-y:< "vcrnnient. 

That  property  h.is  its  rij^rl,(i,_  was  ack iKnvlcdi^cd  in  England  long  bcture 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  this  recognized  right  made  "no  taxation 
without  representation  "  the  most  effective  battle-cry  of  that  period.  3ut 
the  question  of  property  representation  fades  from  view  beside  the  greater 
question  of  the  right  of  each  individual,  millionaire  or  pauper^  to  personal 
representation.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  our  fathers  grew  in  wisdom, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  first  national  assertion  of 
the  right  of  individual  representation.  That  "governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  thenceforward  became 
the  watchword  of  the  world.  Our  tlag,  which  beckons  the  emigrant 
from  every  foreign  shore,  means  to  him  self-government. 

But  white  in  theory  our  government  recognizes  the  rights  of  all  people, 
in  practice  it  is  far  behind  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  na- 
tional constitution.  On  what  just  ground  is  discrimination  made  between 
'  men  and  women?  Why  should  women,  more  than  men.  be  governed 
without  their  own  consent?  Why  should  women,  more  than  men,  be  rle- 
nied  trial  by  a  jury  of  their  peers  ^  On  what  authority  are  women  taxed 
while  unrepresented  ?  By  what  right  do  men  declare  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  women  ?  For  the  discussion  of  these  vital 
questions  friends  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  convention. 

Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  President,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  Ch*H  Ex,  Com.^  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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At  the  opening  session  of  this  convention  the  president,  Matilda 
Joslyn  Gage,  said : 

I  would  remind  you,  fellow-citizens,  tiiat  this  is  our  first  convention  in 
the  dawn  of  the  new  centuiy.  In  1776  we  inaugurated  our  experiment  of 
sel  f-govemment  Unbelief  in  man's  capacity  to  govern  himself  was  freely 
expressed  by  every  European  monarchy  except  France.  When  John 
Adams  was  Minister  to  England,  the  newspapers  of  that  country  were  filled 
with  prophecies  that  the  new-born  republic  w^ould  soon  gladly  return  to 
British  allegiance.  But  these  hundred  vcars  have  taught  them  the  worth 
of  liberty;  the  Declaration  of  Indepcmii  iice  has  become  the  alphabet  of 
nations;  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South  America  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  will 
unite  this  year  to  do  our  nation  honor.  Our  flag  is  everywhere  ou  sea 
and  land.  It  has  searched  the  North  Pole,  explored  every  desert,  upheld 
religious  liberty  of  every  faith  and  protected  political  refugees  from  every 
nation,  but  it  has  not  yet  secured  equal  rights  to  women. 

This  year  is  to  be  one  of  general  discussion  upon  the  science  of  govern- 
ment :  its  origin,  its  powers,  its  history.  If  our  present  declaration  can- 
not be  so  interpreted  as  to  cover  the  rights  of  women,  we  must  issue  one 
that  will.  I  have  received  letters  from  many  of  the  Western  States  and 
from  this  District,  urging  us  to  prepare  a  womati's  declamtiftn,  and  t  ) 
celebrate  the  coming  F'ourth  of  July  with  our  own  chosen  orators  atid  in 
iiur  own  way.  1  notice  a  general  awakening  among  women  at  this  time. 
But  a  day  or  two  since  the  women  of  this  District  demanded  suffrage  for 
themselves  in  a  petition  of  35,000  names.  The  men  are  quiet  under  their 
•disfranchisement,  making  no  attempt  for  their  rights — ^fit  slaves  of  a 
powerful  ring. 

The  following  protest  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Gage,  adopted  by 
tbe  convention,  printed  and  extensively  circulated : 

To  the  Poiitical  Sauert^  0/  ikt  UniUd  SiaUs  in  Jndeptndmct  HoB 

asuntbled: 

We.  the  undersigned  women  of  the  United  States,  asserting  our  faith  in 

the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  proclaiming  it  as  the  best  form  of  government  in  the 
world,  declare  ourselves  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  nation  unjustly 
depri\  ed  of  the  guaranteed  and  reserved  ri^^^hts  belonf.,Mn|if  to  citizens  of 
the  I'liited  States;  because  we  have  nc\er  given  our  consent  to  this  pov- 
ernmcul ;  because  wc  have  never  delegated  our  rights  to  others;  because 
this  government  is  false  to  its  underlying  principles ;  because  it  has  refused  „ 
to  one-balf  its  citizens  the  only  means  of  self-government— 4he  ballot; 
because  it  has  been  deaf  to  our  appeals,  our  petitions  and  our  prajrers ; 

Therefore,  in  presence  01  the  assembled  nations  of  all  the  world,  wc  pro- 
test against  this  government  of  the  United  States  as  an  oligarchy  of  sex, 
and  not  a  tnie  republic;  and  wc  pri>tc«;t  acfainst  calling  this  a  centennial 
celebration  oi  the  independence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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Letters*  were  read  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  discussed 

and  adopted : 

Rtiolved^  That  the  demand  for  woman  suffrage  is  but  the  next  step  in  the  great 
■tioveaient  which  begwi  with  Magma  Ckarta^  sad  which  has  ever  since  tended  towmid 

vesting  government  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

Ri  'otved,  That  we  demand  of  the  forty-fourth  congress,  in  order  that  it  may  ade- 
quately celebrate  the  centennial  year,  the  admission  to  the  polls  of  the  women  of  all 
the  territories,  and  «  submissioii  to  the  lesMatares  of  the  several  States  of  an  amend* 
ment  securing  to  women  the  elective  fr.-xnchise. 

Rfspked,  That  the  enfranchisement  of  women  means  wiser  and  truer  wedlock, 
purer  and  happier  homes,  healthier  and  better  children,  and  strikes,  as  nothing  else 
does,  at  the  very  toots  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

Resolved,  That  if  Colorado  would  come  in'o  the  Union  in  a  befitting  manner  for 
the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  independence,  she  should  jjive 
the  ballot  to  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives,  and  thus  present  to  the  nation 
m  truly  free  State. 

Resohni,  That  the  right  of  suffrage  being  vested  in  the  women  of  Utah  by  their 
constitutional  and  lawful  enfranchisement,  and  by  six  years  of  use,  we  denounce  the 
proposition  al>out  to  be  again  presented  tu  ci»ngre»s  for  the  dii»franchisenient  of  the 
vomen  in  that  territory,  as  an  ontrage  on  Oio  freedom  of  thonsandi  of  l^al  voters 
and  a  gross  innoTalion  of  vested  rights;  we  demand  the  alxilition  of  the  system 
of  numbering  the  ballots,  in  order  that  the  women  may  be  thoroughly  free  to  vote 
at  they  cho<^,  without  supervLMun  or  dictation,  and  that  the  chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  thtee  persons,  widi  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  mcmorialue  congress, 
and  otherwise  xo  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  women  of  Utah  in  this  rcfurd  during  the 
next  twelve  months. 

Bblva  a.  LOCKWOOD  presented  the  annual  report:  The  question 
of  woman  suffrage  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  iA  Iowa 
during  the  present  centennial  year,  if  this  le^^ishiture  ratifies  the 
action  of  the  previous  one.  Coloradtj  has  n(>t  eniboriicfi  the  worrl  "  male'* 
in  her  rn!istituti(m,  and  a  vigorous  efiort  is  being  made  to  introduce 
woman  suifntge  there.  In  Minnesota  women  are  allowed  to  vote  on 
■chool  questions  and  to  hold  office  by  a  recent  constitutional  amendment 
In  Michigan,  in  i874»  the  vote  for  woman  stiffmge  was  40^000^  about 
l»ooo  more  votes  than  were  polled  for  the  new  constitution.  The  Con* 
necticut  legislature,  during  the  past  year  nppointod  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  the  expediency  of  makmg  women  eligible  io  the 
positi<jn  of  electors  for  president  and  vice-president.  The  committee 
made  a  unanimous  report  in  its  favor,  and  secured  for  its  passage  82  votes, 
while  loi  votes  were  cast  against  It  In  Massachusetts,  Governor  Rice, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  recommended  to  the  legislature  to  secure  to 
women  the  right  to  vote  for  presidentia)  electors.  An  address  to  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  by  Mcsdames  Gage,  Blake  and  Lozier  upon  this  ques- 
tion, was  favorably  received  and  extensively  quoted  by  the  press.  At  an 
agricultnra!  fair  in  Illinois  the  Hon.  James  R.  Doohttle  advocated  house- 
hold suffrage.  In  the  Senate  of  the  thirteenth  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas.  Senator  Dohoney,  Chairman  of  the  Judldary  Committee,  made  a 
report  strongly  advocating  woman  suffrage;  and  in  1 875' when  a  mem- 

•Lettcn  were  read  frOB  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephtiu,  of  Georgia;  WUIkm  J.  Fowler, o< 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  ItalwUa  B«echcr  Hookw,  «f  CoDnerticMt, and  SuMa  B.  Auhctty. 
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ber  of  the  Constitutional  ConventioD.  he  advocated  the  tame  doctrine* 
and  was  ably  assisted  by  Hon.  W.  G.  L.  Weaver.  The  governor  of  that 
State,  in  bis  message,  recommended  that  women  school  teachers  should 

rerfivf  e»ni-il  pay  for  equa!  work.  Th*'  word  "  male  "  does  not  t)ccur  in  the 
lu  \v  <■■  list  itiition.  In  tl;c  t<  iMt"i:t.  s  of  Wv"mirig  and  T'tah.  woman 
sullrai^e  still  continues  atter  tive  years'  experiment,  and  we  have  ni*t 
learned  that  households  have  been  broken  up  or  that  babies  have  ceased 
to  be  rocked. 

Women  physicians,  women  journalists  and  women  editors  have  come 
to  be  a  feature  of  our  institutions^  Laura  De  Force  Gordon,  a  member  of 

our  association,  is  editing  a  popular  daily — the  Leader — in  Sacramento, 
Cal,  Women  are  now  admitted  to  the  b  ir  in  Kansas,  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are 
eligible  and  are  serving  as  school  superintendents  in  K.m&as,  Nebraska. 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Illinois  allows  them  to  be  notaries  public. 
As  postmasters  they  have  proved  cotnpetent,  and  one  woman.  Miss  Ada 
Sweet,  is  pension  agent  at  Chicago.  Julia  K.  Sutherland  has  been  ap> 
pointed  commissioner  of  deeds  for  the  State  of  CaJifomia.  In  England 
women  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men  on  municipal,  parochial  andeduca^ 
tional  matters.  In  Holland,  An!^tria  and  Sweden,  women  vote  on  a 
property  qualificatioji.  The  I^cruviau  .Minister  of  Justice  has  declared 
that  IVru  places  women  on  the  same  footing  as  men.  Thus  all  over  the 
world  is  the  idea  of  human  rights  taking  root  and  cropping  out  in  a 
healthful  rather  than  a  spasmodic  outgrowth. 

The  grand'daughter  <if  P^ley,  true  to  her  ancestral  blood,  has  excelled 
all  the  young  men  in  Cambridge  in  moral  science.  Julia  J.  Thomas* 
of  Cornell  Uni\  ersity.  daui^hter  of  Dr.  Mar}'  F.  Thomas,  of  Indiana,  in  the 
recent  inter-collegiate  contest,  took  the  first  prize  <tf  $300,  over  eight  male 
competitors,  in  Greek.  The  recent  derision  in  the  United  States  Sii[)retne 
Ctnirt,  of  Minor  vs.  Happersctt.  will  have  as  much  force  in  suppressing 
the  individuality  and  s^If-assertion  of  women  as  had  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Taney,  in  the  Dred-Scott  case,  in  suppressing  the  emancipation  of 
slavery.  The  day  has  come  when  precedents  are  made  rather  than  blindly 
followed.  The  refusal  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Philadelphia  to  allow 
Carrie  S.  Burnham  to  practice  law.  because  there  was  no  precedent,  was  a 
weak  evasion  of  cotnmon  law  and  roniinon  sense,  (^iie  hundri  d  rears  ago 
there  was  no  precedent  for  n  mm  pra(  ti(  in<7  law  in  the  Si.ite  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  yet  we  have  not  learned  tliat  there  was  any  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing a  precedent.  I  do  not  now  remember  any  precedent  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  yet  during  a 
centur>-  it  has  not  been  overturned.  The  rebellion  of  the  South  had  no 
precedent,  and  yet,  if  I  remember,  there  was  an  issue  joined,  and  the 
United  States  found  that  she  h:id  jurisr?i(  tion  of  the  case. 

The  admission  of  women  to  Cornell  University  ;  their  reception  on  equal 
fofitiiiLT  in  Syrartise  University,  receiving  in  b'>th  equal  hononiry  deg^rees ; 
the  eslabhsliiiifnt  of  Wellesley  CoHetje.  with  full  pr' >f»-«iS'  r'-hips  and 
capable  women  to  fill  them;  the  agitation  of  ti;u  question  in  W.ishinglon 
of  the  establishment  of  a  university  for  women,  all  show  a  mental  awaken- 
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in  the  popular  mind  not  hitherto  known.  A  new  era  is  opening  in  the 
h!st'»r5'  of  the  world.  The  serd  sown  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton and  other  bmve  women  is  bearing  fruit. 

Saka  Andkfavs  Si'K.nckr  said  it  was  interesting  to  pair  off  the  objec- 
tions and  let  them  answer  each  other  like  paradoxes.  Women  will  be 
influenced  by  their  husbands  and  will  vote  for  bad  men  to  please  them. 
Women  have  too  much  influence  now,  and  if  we  give  them  any  more 
latitude  they  will  make  men  all  vote  their  way.  Owing  to  the  composition 
and  structure  of  the  female  brain,  women  are  incapable  of  understanding 
political  affairs.  If  women  are  ;il]f>\ved  to  vote  they  will  crowd  all  the  men 
out  of  office,  and  men  will  be  oblif^ed  to  stay  at  home  and  take  cure  of  the 
children.  That  is,  owing  to  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  female 
brain,  women  are  so  exactly  adapted  to  political  allairs  that  men  wouldn't 
Stand  any  chance  if  women  were  allowed  to  enter  into  competition  with 
them.  Women  don't  want  it.  Women  shouldn't  have  it,  for  they  don't 
know  how  to  use  it.  Grace  Greenwood  (who  was  one  of  the  seventy-two 
women  who  tried  to  vote)  said  men  were  like  the  stingy  boy  at  school  with 
a  cake.  "Now."  said  he.  "all  you  that  don't  ask  for  it  don't  want  it,  and 
all  yi'U  tli.it  do  ubk  Itir  it  sha  ii  t  have  it." 

Re\-.  Oi.vMiMA  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Universalist  church  in  Bridg'eport. 
Conn.,  gave  her  views  on  the  rights  of  women  under  the  constiiutiun, 
and  believed  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  ballot  as  an  inaKenable  right. 
In  this  country,  under  existing  rulings  of  the  courts  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution,  no  one  appeared  likely  to  enjoy  the  ballot  for  all  time 
except  the  colored  men,  unless  the  clause,  "previous  condition  of  servi* 
tude,"  as  a  congressman  expressed  it,  referred  to  widows.  That  being 
true,  the  constituli(»n  paid  a  premium  only  on  colored  inen,  and  widows. 
If  the  Constitution  did  not  guarantee  sutTragc.  and  ctjiigrc'ss  did  not  be- 
stow it,  then  the  republic  was  ol  no  account  and  its  boast  devoid  of 
significance  and  meaning.  Its  life  had  been  in  vain — dead  to  the  interests 
for  which  it  was  created.  She  wanted  congress  to  pass  a  sixteenth  amend* 
ment.  declaring  all  its  citizens  enfranchised,  or  a  declaratory  act  setting 
forth  that  the  constitution  already  guaranteed  to  them  that  right. 

Hon.  Frederick  Douglass  said  he  was  not  quite  in  accord  with  all  the 
sentiments  that  had  been  uttered  during  the  afternoon,  yet  he  was  willing 
that  the  largest  latitude  should  be  taken  by  the  ad\  oc.ites  of  the  cause. 
He  was  not  afraid  that  at  sonje  distant  period  the  blacks  of  the  South 
would  rise  and  disfranchise  the  whites.  While  he  was  not  willing  to  be 
addressed  as  the  ignorant,  besotted  creature  that  the  negro  is  sometimes 
called,  he  was  willing  to  be  a  part  of  the  bridge  over  which  women  should 
march  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights. 

Miss  Phcehe  Couzixs  of  St.  Louis  reviewed  in  an  able  manner  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Virginia  L.  Minor. 

Mrs.  Df.VKREI'X  Ri  akk  spoke  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. She  cited  a  number  of  authorities.  inLkidin<T  a  recent  fiecision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  prove  th.it  wunicn  are  citizens,  allliough  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Taking  up  the  three  duties  of 
citizenship — spaying  taxes,  serving  on  jury,  and  military  service — she  said 
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woman  had  done  her  share  of  the  first  for  a  hundred  years;  that  the 
women  of  the  countn,-  wnw  contributed,  directly  and  indirertlj'.  one-third 
of  its  r»n-enues,  and  t  [lat  tlie  ilouse  of  Representatives  had  just  n  bln.d 
them  oi  1^500,000  tu  pay  for  a  centennial  celebration  in  which  they  had  nu 
part.  As  for  serving  on  jury,  they  did  not  claim  that  as  a  privilege,  as  it 
was  usually  regarded  as  a  most  disagreeable  duty;  but  they  did  claim  the 
right  ol  women,  when  arraigned  in  court,  to  be  tried  by  a  juiy  of  their 
peers,  which  was  not  accorded  when  the  jury  was  composed  wholly  of 
men.  Lastly,  as  to  Serving  their  country  in  time  of  war,. it  was  a  fact  that 
women  had  actually  enlisted  and  fought  \\\  our  late  war,  until  their  sex 
was  discovered,  when  they  were  summarily  dismissed  without  being  paid 
for  their  services. 

Hon.  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  of  California,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  of  New  York,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  presented  the  memorial  asking  the  enfranchise* 
ment  of  the  women  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

In  the  Senate,  Tuesday.  January  25,  1876. 

Mr.  Saxgent:  I  present  a  memorial  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a 
government  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  shall  secure  to  its  women 
the  right  to  vote.  This  petition  is  signed  by  many  eminent  ladies  of  the 
country:  Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  President  of  the  National  Woman 
Suffra^^fe  Association,  and  the  following  officers  of  that  society' :  Lucretia 
Mott,  Elizabeth  Cadv  Stanton.  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Henrietta  Payne  West- 
brook,  Isabella  Ikcciier  Hooker,  Mathilde  F.  Wcndt.  Ellen  Clark  Sarc^ent  ; 
also  by  Mary  F.  Foster,  President  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Woman  s 
Franchise  Association ;  Susan  A.  Edson,  M.  D.;  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth,  the  distinguished  authoress :  Mrs.  Dr.  Caroline  R  Winskiw ;  Belva 
A.  Lockwood,  a  practicing  lawyer  in  this  District ;  Sara  Andrews  Spencer, 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood. 

These  intelligent  ladies  set  forth  their  petition  in  language  and  with 
facts  and  arguments  which  I  think  should  meet  the  ear  of  the  Senate, 
and  T  ask  that  it  be  read  by  the  secretary  in  order  that  their  desires  may 
be  known.  * 

The  President  pro  tempore :  Is  there  objection  ?   The  chair  hears  none, 
and  the  secretary  will  report  the  petition.  The  secretaiy  read : 
7*«  Mr  Stimte  mmi  Mtmt*  of  ReprtsemMvts  of  tkt  UmUd  SitUs  im  Cn^gtw 

Whes«u  the  Svprane  Court  of  ths  United  Stalw  has  affiimed  the  dectsioii  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  ColumMa  hi  ihe  ca.se>;  of  Spencer  rs.  The  Board  of 
Registration,  and  Webster  r.f.  The  Judges  of  FU  i  lion,  and  has  decided  that  "  by  ihe 
operatioa  of  the  first  sectiou  of  the  founeenih  amcudmeot  to  the  Con»tiitttton  of  the 
United  States,  wmaea  have  been  advanced  to  fall  dtiacasiup  and  dotlked  with  the 
cspad^  to  becosae  votets ;  and  further,  that  this  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  anwnd- 
mcnt  does  not  execute  it«^lf,  but  requires  the  supervision  of  legislative  power  in  the 
exercibc  of  legislative  discretion  to  give  it  effect ";  and  whereas  the  congress  of  the 
United  Statei  i*  the  l^slative  body  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Dbtfict  of 
Columbia,  and  in  enfranchising  the  colored  men  and  refusing  to  enfranchise  women, 
trikite  or  eoloced,  made  an  unjust  dtscriaaination  ■geimt  aes,  and  did  not  give  tlie  in* 
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telligence  and  morn!  power  of  the  citizens  of  said  District  a  fair  opportunity  for 
expression  at  the  pulls ;  and  whereas  woniaa  suffrage  i&  not  an  experiment^  but  has 
luid  a  fair  trial  in  Wyoming,  where  women  hold  office,  where  they  vote,  where  they 
have  the  most  orderly  society  of  any  of  the  territories,  where  the  experiment  is  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  oHicers  of  the  United  States,  by  their  courts,  by  their  press 
and  by  the  people  generally,  and  where  it  has  "  rescued  that  territoiy  from  a  state  of 
compavative  lawlettness  *'  and  rendered  it  **one  of  the  mo«t  orderty  in  the  Union 
and  whereas  upon  the  woman  sufin^e  Mnwidment  to  Senate  bill  number  44  of  the 
tecond  session  of  the  forty-third  congress,  votes  Wfr»?  ri-mrded  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  by  the  two  senators  from  Indiana,  the  two  from  Florida,  the  two  from 
Michigan,  the  two  from  Rhode  IsUmd,  one  from  Kansas,  one  from  Louisiana,  one 
from  MasHchoietta,  one  from  Minnesota,  one  from  NebrAska,  One  from  Nevada,  one 
from  Oregon,  one  from  South  Carolina,  one  from  Texas,  and  one  from  Wis- 
consin i  and  whereas  a  fair  trial  of  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women  in  the  Dis- 
tiict  dL  Colnnririk,  vnder  tho  immediate  •upervUon  of  congress,  wonld  demoitttrate 
to  the  people  of  the  whole  conntrf  tiiat  jnitie*  to  women  is  policy  for  men ;  and 
whereas  the  women  of  the  United  States  are  governed  without  their  own  consent,  are 
denied  trial  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  are  taxed  without  representation,  and  are  subject 
to  manifold  wrongs  resnltiiig  from  wijnst  and  arbitraiy  exercise  of  power  over  an  un- 
represented class  ;  and  whereat  in  tikit  centennial  year  of  die  republic  the  spirit  of 
1776  is  breathing  its  influence  upon  the  people,  melting  away  prcju(iires  nnd  animosi- 
ties and  infusing  into  our  national  councils  a  finer  sense  of  justice  and  a  clearer 
perception  of  Individnal  righti> ;  therefore. 

We  pray  jrovr  honoiable  body  to  establish  a  govemmoit  lor  the  District  of  Colnahla 
which  shall  sccnre  to  its  women  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  SarGKNT:  Even  if  this  document  were  not  accompanied  by  the 
signatures  of  eminent  ladies  known  throughout  the  !nnd  for  their  virtues, 
int^^His^ence  and  high  character,  the  considerations  which  it  yire<»^nts  would 
be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  senate.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great 
movement  of  which  this  is  a  part  will  prevail.  It  is  working  its  progress 
day  by  day  throughout  the  country.  It  is  making  itself  felt  both  in  social 
and  political  life.  The  petitioners  here  well  say  that  there  has  been  a 
successful  experiment  of  the  exercise  of  female  suffrage  in  one  of  our  ter- 
ritories; that  a  territory  has  been  redeemed  from  lawlessness;  that  the 
judge?,  the  press,  the  people  jcrenerally  of  Wyoming  approve  the  results 
of  this  great  experiment.  I  know  of  no  better  place  than  the  capital  <if  a 
nation  where  a  more  decisive  trial  can  be  made,  if  such  is  needed,  to 
cstublitih  the  expediency  of  woman  suffrage.  As  to  its  justice,  who  shall 
deny  it?  I  ask,  for  the  purpose  of  due  consideration,  that  this  petition 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  that  In  pre- 
paring any  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  District  which  is  likely  to 
come  before  this  Congress,  due  weight  may  be  given  to  the  considerations 
presented. 

The  I^i'K'^FDENT  pro  tempore  The  petition  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee uo  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Friday,  March  31,  18761 
Mr.  Cox :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  requested  to  present  a  memorial,  asking 
for  a  form  of  government  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  shall  secure 
to  its  women  the  right  to  vote ;  and  I  ask  the  grace  and  favor  to  have  this 
memorial  printed  in  the  Record, 
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Mr.  Banks  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words  in 
favor  of  the  request  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kew  York  M'ho  presents 
this  memorial.    It  is  a  hundred  years  this  day  since  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams» 

of  Massachusetts,  wrote  to  her  husband,  John  Adams,  then  a  member  of 
the  continental  convention,  entreatiiij^;^  him  to  give  to  women  tiie  power 
ti>  protec  t  their  own  rights  and  predicting  a  general  revolution  if  justice 
was  denied  them.  Mrs.  Adams  was  one  ol  tiie  noblest  women  of  that 
period,  distinguished  by  heroism  and  patriotism  never  surpassed  in  any 
age.  She  was  wife  of  the  second  and  mother  of  the  sixth  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  her  beneficent  influence  was  felt  in  political  as  well  as 
in  social  circles.  It  was  perhaps  the  first  demand  for  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  her  sex  made  in  this  countr}',  and  is  one  of  the  centennial 
incidents  tliat  should  be  remembered.  It  came  from  a  good  quarter.  This 
menmi  ial  represents  half  a  million  of  American  women.  They  ask  for  the 
organization  of  a  gi  >\  ernnient  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  will  recog- 
nize their  political  rights.  I  voted  some  years  ago  to  give  women  tlie 
right  to  vote  in  this  District,  and  recalling  the  course  of  its  government  I 
think  it  would  have  done  no  harm  if  they  had  enjoyed  political  rights. 

Mr.  Kasson:  I  suggest  that  the  memorial  be  printed  without  the 
names. 

Mr.  Cox:  There  are  no  names  appended  excefA  those  of  the  officers  of 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association;  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
printed  with  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Hendee;  I  trust  the  gentleman  will  allow  this  petition  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  ;  tiie  Cummittee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  .for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  a  hearing  was  granted  to  the 
ladies  before  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Matilda  Joslvn  Gage,  of  New  York,  said:  Mr,  Ckairmam  and 
CtntUmtH  of  ike  Cammttiee:-  On  behalf  of  the  National  Association,  which 
has  its  oflicers  in  every  State  and  territory  of  the  Union,  and  which 
numbers  many  thousands  of  members,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Woman's 
Franchi>e  .\ssociation  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  appear  before  you, 
asking  that  the  right  of  sutirage  be  secured  equally  to  the  men  and 
women  of  this  District.  Art.  1.  sec 8,  clauses  17,  iS  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  I'nited  Slates  reads: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclu^tive  l^islation  in  all  cases  what^e\'er 
over  such  district  as  may  become  the  scftt  of  govetiunent  of  the  United  States,  *  * 
*    *    *    to  make  all  lavs  which  shall  be  aecessaiy  and  proper  for  canyii^  into 

execution  the  foregoing  powers. 

Congress  is  therefore  coTYstitutionally  the  special  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  tile  Distvii  t  of  Ci^lunibia.  It  possesses  peculiar  ritfhts. 
pecuhar  duties,  peculiar  pi  wcrs  in  regard  to  this  District.  At  the  present 
time  the  men  and  women  are  ahke  disfranchised.  Our  memorial  asks 
that  in  forming  a  new  government  they  may  be  alike  enfianchised.  It  is 
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often  said  as  an  atgnment  against  granting  suffrage  to  women  that  they 

do  not  wish  to  vote ;  do  not  ask  for'the  ballot.  This aasociation.  number- 
ing thousands  in  the  United  States,  through  its  representntives,  noWMkt 
you.  in  this  memorial,  for  suffrage  in  this  District.  Petitions  fn^m  every 
State  in  liie  Union  have  been  sent  Id  your  honorable  body.  One  of  these, 
signed  by  thirty-five  thousand  women,  was  sent  tu  congress  in  one  Kirgrc 
roll;  but  what  is  the  value  of  a  petition  signed  by  even  a  milHon  uf  an 
nnrepresented  class? 

The  city  papers  of  the  national  capital,  once  bitterly  opposed  to  all 
eflbrt  in  this  direction*  now  fully  recognize  the  dignity  of  the  demand, 
and  have  ceased  to  oppose  it  One  of  these  said,  editorially,  to-day,  that 
the  vast  audiences  assembling  at  our  conventions,  the  laige  majority 
being  women,  and  evidently  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  were  proof 
of  the  great  interest  women  take  in  this  subjert  thoutjh  many  are  too 
timid  to  openly  make  the  demand.  The  woman  s  temperance  movement 
began  twu  years  ago  as  a  crusade  of  prayer  and  sonj^^,  and  the  women  en- 
gaged therein  have  now  resolved  themselves  into  a  national  organization, 
whose  second  convention,  held  in  October  last,  numbering  delegates  from 
twenty-two  States,  almost  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  demanding  the 
ballot  to  aid  them  in  their  temperance  work.  We  who  make  our  constant 
demand  for  suffrage,  knew  that  these  women  were  in  process  of  education* 
and  would  soon  be  forced  to  ask  inr  the  key  to  all  reform. 

The  ballot  says  yes  or  no  to  all  questions.    Without  it  women  are  pro* 

hiblted  from  practically  expressing  their  opinions.  The  very  fact  that  the 
women  of  this  District  make  this  demand  iA  you  more  urgently  than  men 
proves  that  they  desire  it  more  and  see  its  uses  better.  The  men  ot  this 
District  who  quietly  remain  disfranchised  have  the  sjiirit  of  slaves,  and  if 
asking  for  the  ballot  is  any  proof  of  fitness  for  its  use,  then  the  women 
who  do  ask  for  it  here  prove  themselves  In  this  respect  superior  to  men, 
more  alive  to  the  interests  of  this  District,  and  better  fitted  to  administer 
the  government.  Women  who  are  not  interested  in  questions  of  reform 
would  soon  become  so  if  they  possessed  the  ballot.  They  are  now  in  the 
condition  we  were  when  we  heard  of  the  famine  in  Persia  two  years  ago. 
Our  sympathies  were  ar(jused  for  a  brief  while,  but  Persia  was  faraway,  we 
could  render  it  no  certain  aid,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people  soon  passed 
from  our  minds. 

Our  appruaching  centennial  celebration  is  to  commemorate  the  Declao 
nlion  of  Independence,  which  was  based  on  individual  rights.  For  ages 
it  was  a  question  where  the  governing  power  rightfully  belonged; 
patriarch,  priest,  and  monarch  each  claimed  it  by  divine  right.  Our 
country  declared  it  vested  In  the  individual.  Not  only  was  this  clearly 
stated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  the  same  ground  was 
maintained  in  the  secret  proceedings  upon  framing  the  constitution.  The 
old  confe-'^Tition  was  aband(jned  because  it  did  not  secure  the  indepen- 
dence an*!  salety  of  the  people.  It  has  recently  been  ask*  fi  in  congres- 
sional debates,  What  is  the  grand  idea  of  the  centennial The  answer 
vas,  ''It  is  the  illustration  In  spirit  and  truth  of  the  principles  of  th« 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  constitution." 
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These  principles  are : 

/yrfl— The  natural  rights  of  each  individiwL 

5^nMd^The  exact  equality  of  these  rights. 

Third— VcvsA.  rights  not  delegated  are  retained  hy  the  individual. 

Fourih—TXvAt  no  person  shall  exercise  the  rights  of  others  without 

delepfated  authority. 

Fiflh — That  non-use  of  nglits  does  not  destroy  them. 

Rights  did  not  come  new-horn  into  the  world  with  the  revolution.  Our 
fathers  were  men  of  niiddie  age  before  they  understood  their  own  rights, 
but  when  they  did  they  compelled  the  recognition  of  the  world,  and  now 
the  nations  of  the  earth  are  this  year  invited  to  join  you  in  the  celebra* 
tion  of  these  principles  of  free  government 

We  have  special  reasons  for  asking  you  to  secure  suffrage  to  the  wpmen 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Woman  Suffrage  has  been  tried  in  Wyo^ 
ming,  and  ample  testimony  of  its  beneficial  results  has  been  furnished,  but 
it  is  a  far  distant  tcrriton,'.  and  those  not  especially  interested  will  not 
examine  the  evidence.  It  has  been  tried  in  Utah,  but  with  great  opposi- 
.  tion  on  account  of  tlie  peculiar  religious  belief  and  customs  of  the  people. 
But  the  District  of  Columbia  is  directly  under  the  eye  of  congress.  It  is 
the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  three>fifths  of  the  property  of  the  District 
belongs  to  the  United  States.  The  people  of  the  whole  country  would 
therefore  be  interested  in  observing  the  practical  workings  of  this  system 
on  national  soil.  With  7*316  more  women  than  men  in  this  District,  we 
call  your  special  attention  to  the  inconsistency  and  injustice  of  granting 
sufTmpfC  to  a  minority  and  withholding  it  from  a  majority,  as  you  have 
done  in  the  past.  If  the  District  is  yuur  special  ward,  then  women,  being 
in  the  majority  here,  have  pecuHar  claims  upon  you  for  a  consideration 
uf  their  rights.  The  freedom  of  this  country  is  only  half  won.  The  wo- 
men of  to-day  have  less  freedom  than  our  fathers  of  the  revolution,  for . 
they  were  permitted  local  self-government,  while  women  have  no  share 
in  local.  State,  or  general  government. 

Our  memorial  calls  your  attention  to  the  Ptembina  debate  in  1874,  when 
senators  from  eighteen  States  recognized  the  right  of  self-government  as 
inhering  in  women.  One  senator  said:  "I  believe  women  never  will 
enj'jy  equality  with  men  in  taking  care  of  themselves  until  they  have  the 
right  to  vote."  Another,  "  that  the  question  was  being  considered  bV  a 
large  portion  of  the  pecjple  of  the  United  States."  When  the  discussion 
was  concluded  and  the  vote  taken,  twenty-two  senators  recorded  their 
vutes  for  woman  suffrage  In  that  distant  territory.  During  the  debate 
several  senators  publicly  declared  their  intention  of  voting  for  woman 
suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  whenever  the  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented. These  senators  recognize  the  fact  that  the  ballot  is  not  only  a 
right,  but  that  it  is  opportunity  for  woman;  that  it  is  the  one  means  of 
helping  her  to  help  her.self.  In  asking  you  to  secure  the  ballot  to  the 
women  of  the  District  we  do  not  ask  you  to  create  a  right.  That  is  be- 
yond your  power.    We  ask  you  to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  a  right. 

Mrs.  S\RA  Amirkws  Spencer,  Secretary  of  the  District  i>f  Columbia 
Woman  s  Francluse  Association,  said:  For  no  legal  or  political  right  1 
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have  ever  claimed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  do  I  ask  a  stronger,  clearer 
charter  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  it  stood  before  the  fourteenth  auiendmenL  iiad  entered  the 
minds  of  men.  \  judicial  decision,  rendered  by  nine  men,  upon  the  rights 
oi  ten  millions  of  women  of  this  republic,  need  not,  does  not,  change  the 
convictions  of  one  woman  in  regafd  to  her  own  heaven-endowed  fights, 
duties,  and  responsibiUties. 

We  have  resorted  to  all  the  measures  dictated  by  those  who  rule  over 
us  for  securing"  the  freedom  to  exercise  rigfhts  which  are  sacredly  our  own, 
rights  which  are  oni  s  h  y  Divine  inheritance,  and  which  men  can  neither 
confer  nor  take  away.  We  are  not  only  daughters  of  our  Father  in  heaven, 
and  joint  heirs  with  you  there ;  but  we  are  daughters  of  this  republic,  and 
joint  heirs  with  you  here.  Every  act  of  legislation  which  has  been  placed 
as  a  bar  in  our  way  as  citizens  has  been  an  act  of  injustice,  and  every  Ex- 
pedient to  which  we  have  resorted  for  securing  recognition  of  citizenship 
has  been  with  protest  against  the  existence  of  these  acta  of  unauthorized 
power.  ^ 

When  any  man  expresses  doubt  to  me  as  to  the  use  that  I  or  any  other 
woman  might  make  of  the  ballot  if  we  had  it.  my  answer  is.  What  is  that 
to  you  ?  If  you  have  for  years  defrauded  me  of  my  rightful  inheritance, 
and  then,  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  or  from  late  conviction,  concluded  to  re- 
store to  me  my  own  domain,  must  I  ask  you  whether  I  may  make  of  it  a 
garden  of  flowers,  or  a  field  of  wheat,  or  a  pasture  for  kine  ?  If  I  choose 
I  may  counsel  with  you.  If  experience  hasg^iven  you  wisdom,  even  of  this 
world,  in  managing  your  property  and  mine,  I  should  be  wise  to  learn  from 
you.  But  injustice  is  not  wont  to  yield  wisdom;  grapes  do  not  grow  of 
thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles. 

Born  of  the  unjust  and  cruel  subj^ion  of  woman  to  man,  we  have  in 
these  United  States  a  harvest  of  ii6xx>o  paupers,  jfibOoo  criminals,  and  such 
a  mighty  host  of  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiotic,  insane,  feeble-minded,  and 
children  with  tendencies  to  Crime,  as  almost  to  lead  one  to  hope  for  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race  rather  than  for  its  perpetuation  after  its  own 
kind.  The  wisdom  of  m:in  licenses  the  dram-shop,  and  then  rears  stati(jn- 
huuses.  jails,  and  gibbets  to  provide  for  the  victims.  In  this  District  we 
have  135  teachers  of  public  schools  and  238  police  olFicers,  and  the  last 
report  shows  that  public  safety  demands  a  police  force  of  90a  We  have 
31,671  children  of  school  age;  31,671  reasons  why  I  want  to  vote.  We 
have  here  7  .000  more  children  of  school  age  than  there  are  seats  in  all  the 

public  schools,  and  from  the  swnnn  of  poor,  ignf)rant,  and  vagrant  child- 
ren, the  lists  of  criminals  and  paupers  are  constantly  supplied.  To  pro- 
vide for  these  evils  there  is  an  annual  expenditure  of  $350,000,  not  includ- 
ing expenses  of  courts,  while  for  education  the  annual  expenditure  is 
$28o,ooa 

Will  you  say  that  the  wives  and  the  mothers,  the  house  and  homekeepers 
of  this  small  territory  ,  have  no  interest  in  all  these  things?  If  dram-shops 

are  licensed  and  brothels  protected,  are  not  our  sons,  our  brothers,  tempted 

and  ruined,  our  daughters  lured  from  their  ho>nc«i  md  l<'st  to  earth  and 
heaven  ?   Long  and  patiently  women  have  borne  wrongs  too  deep  to  be 
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put  into  words;  wrongs  for  w!ii<  h  men  have  provided  redress  and  have 
f'>und  no  remedy.  Wh«-n  lue  yf.irs  ago,  with  fnir  socr.il  atincisphere 
p<jii»oncd  with  vices  wluch  as  wt>i5jcn  we  had  no  |>«Averto  rvmove.  men  in 
authority  began  a  series  of  attempts  to  fasten  up<^»n  us  by  law  the  huge 
typical  vice  of  all  the  ages^the  floctal  evil — in  a  form  ao  degrading  to  adl 
womanhood  that  no  man.  though  he  were  the  prince  of  profligateB»  would 
submit  to  its  regulations  for  a  day;  then  we  cried  out  so  that  tbeworid 
heard  us.  We  know  the  plague  is  only  stayed  for  a  brief  while.  The  hy- 
drn-headi  d  nionstrr  every  now  nnd  then  lifts  a  new  front,  and  must  be 
smitten  ;i;:.iin.  Four  times  in  f"ur  sut ccs^ix'c  ye;ir«;  a  litt !e  rompatiy  of 
Women  o(  tiie  District  have  apj»caicd  before  tMiiinuUees  ami  comjx;llcd 
the  discussion  and  defeat  of  bills  designed  tu  f;isten  these  measures  upon 
the  community  under  the  guise  of  security  for  public  health  and  morality. 
The  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  health  speaks  tenderly  of  the  need 
of  protecting  vicious  men  by  these  regulations,  and  says : 

The  legalitation  of  huttses  of  ilUfwne  forfohuaune  a  pun>oso,  startling  as  it  may 
be  to  the  mora]  seM><>.  his  many  powerful  advocstcs  unoQg  ihe  ihoughtfttl.  wise,  and 

philanthropic  of  comtnuniticit.  * 

The  report  quotes  npprovtntrly  Dr.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  who  says  in 
behalf  of  laws  to  hccnse  the  ,so(  ial  <  ril  : 

The  prejudices  which  surround  the  subject  must  be  swept  away,  and  men  must 
march  to  the  front  and  discharge  their  duty,  however  mUvh  they  may  be  reproached 
and  abused  by  the  ignorant  and  foolish. 

Aside  from  the  higher  ground  of  our  inherent  right  to  self-government, 
we  declare  here  and  now  that  the  women  of  this  District  are  not  safe  with- 
out  the  ballot.   Our  firesides,  our  libertiesare  in  constant  peril,  while  men 

who  have  no  concern  for  <»ur  welfare  may  legislate  against  our  dearest 
interests.  If  we  wonld  inangtimte  any  nieasnre  «jf  jirotertii  iii  f  -r  otir  own 
sex,  we  are  h<Mind  Itand  and  foot  by  man.  The  law  is  Ins.  ilie  treasury  is 
his,  the  power  is  his,  and  he  need  not  even  hear  <»ur  cry,  except  at  his 
good  will  and  pleasure. 

If  man  had  legislated  justly  and  wisely  for  the  interests  of  this  District, 
if  its  financial  condition  was  sound,  its  social  and  moral  atmosphere  pure, 
and  all  was  well,  there  would  be  some  show  of  reason  in  your  refusing  to 
hazard  a  new  experiment,  even  though  we  could  demonstrate  it  to  be 
founded  upon  eternal  ju'^tice.  But  the  history  of  the  sueeessix'e  forttis  of 
f:fovernmt'nt  in  the  Distn'  t'.f  Columb:.!  is  a  history  of  failures.  S  <\vill 
it  continue  to  be  until  you  atU>pt  a  plan  founfied  upon  truly  repuiiiican 
principles.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  you  put  the  ballot  into  the  hands  of 
the  swarming  masses  of  freedmen  who  had  gathered  here  with  the  igno- 
rance and  vices  of  slaves,  and  refused  to  enfranchise  women,  white  or 
colored,  yf)u  gave  this  District  no  fair  trial  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. V  »u  did  ni  it  c\'en  protect  the  intrrr^tsof  the  Colored  race.  You 
admitted  that  tlio  colored  man  was  not  reaiiy  free  until  he  held  the  haTInt 
in  his  hand,  and  tliercforc  you  enfranchised  him  and  h'ft  the  woman  twice 
his  slave.  1  know  colored  women  in  Washington  far  the  superir>rs.  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  of  the  masses  of  men,  who  declare  that  they  now  en* 
dure  wrongs  and  abuses  unknown  in  slavery. 
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Theie  Is  not  aa  interest  in  this  District  that  is  notns  vital  to  me  as  to 
any  man  in  Washington— that  is  not  more  vital  to  roe  Uun  It  can  be  to 
any  member  of  this  honorable  body.  Asa  citizen,  seelcing  the  welfare  of 
this  community,  as  a  wife  and  mother  desiring  the  safety  of  my  children, 

which  of  you  can  claim  a  deeper  interest  than  I  in  questions  of  markets, 
taxes,  iinance,  banks.  railr  irAcis,  hi^'hways.  the  public  debt  and  interest 
there<»n.  b'jarfis  oi  health,  s.uiitary  and  pulice  regulations,  sLaUuii-ln  'a>es 
(wherein  1  find  many  a  wreck  of  wunianhood,  ruined  in  her  youth  and 
beautyj.  schools,  asylums,  and  cliarities  ?  Why  deny  me  a  voice  in  any  or 
all  of  these  ?  Do  you  doubt  that  I  would  use  the  ballot  in  the  interests  of 
order*  retrenchment,  and  reform  ?  Do  you  deny  a  right  of  mine,  which 
you  will  admit  I  know  how  to  prize,  because  there  are  women  who  do  not 
appreciate  its  value,  do  not  demand  it,  possibly  might  not  (any  better  than 
men)  know  how  to  use  it  ?  What  a  m«^ken,'  of  justice  !  What  a  fl;igrant 
violation  of  individual  rights!  I  would  cry  out  aj^^ainst  it  if  no  other 
wuniun  Ml  the  land  felt  the  wxonn.  But  anionjj  the  10,000.000  of  niottiers 
of  14,000.000  uf  children  in  lni:>  countty,  vai>t  numbers  of  thougiittul,  piiil- 
anthropic.  and  pure  women  have  come  to  see  this  truth,  and  desire  to  ex- 
press their  mother  love  and  home  love  at  the  ballot-box  I 

Frederick  Douglass  once  said :  "Whole  nations  have  been  bathed  in 
blood  to  establish  the  simplest  possible  propositions.  For  instance,  that 
a  roan's  head  is  ^  head  ;  his  body  is  ^/>boriy  ;  his  feet  are  A/>  feet,  and  if  he 
chooses  to  run  away  with  theni  it  is  nobody  's  business  "  ;  and  all  h<  )nor  to 
him.  he  added,  "Now,  these  propositions  h.i\'e  been  estafilisherl  lor  tiic 
co^i'  >red  man.  Why  does  not  man  establish  them  for  woman,  his  wile,  his 
iiioiher?" 

Determined' to  surround  the  colored  man  with  every  possible  guarantee 
of  protection  in  the  possesion  of  his  freedom,  congress  stopped  the  wheels 
of  l^slation,  and  made  the  whole  country  watt,  while  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  his  friends  fought  inch  by  inch  the  ground  for  the  civil 
rigr^^^  During  that  debate  Senator  Frelinghuysen  said  : 

When  1  look  the  oath  as  senatt>r,  I  took  the  oath  to  support  the  Constiiution  of  the 
United  States,  which  declares  equality  for  all :  suvl  in  advocating  this  bill  1  am  doing 
my  i»\»om  duty  in  endeavoring  to  secure  equal  rights  for  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

But  where  slept  his  "sworn  duty"  when  he  recorded  his  vote  in  the 
Senate  against  woman  suffrage?   With  marvelous  inconsistency,  as  a 

reason  for  opposing  woman  suffrage,  during  the  Pembina  debate.  May  27, 
1^74.  Senator  Merrimon  said  of  the  relation  of  women  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States : 

They  have  sustained  ii  vunlrr  nil  circumsiaiiLcs  wiili  iht  ir  love,  their  hands,  and 
their  hearts  ;  with  thcu  &mik-s  and  their  tears  ihey  have  educated  their  children  to  live 
for  il,  and  to  die  for  it 

Tbesefore  the  honorable  gentleman  denies  them  the  right  to  vote. 

Upon  the  civil  rights  bill.  Senator  Howe  said : 

I  do  not  know  but  what  die  passage  of  this  bill  will  break  up  the  common  schools. 

I  admit  that  I  have  f^ome  fear  on  tliat  poin;.  Ever^'  step  of  this  terril>]c  march  has 
t-erti  met  wrh  a  threat ;  but  let  justice  be  done  although  the  common  schools  and  the 
heavens  do  fail. 
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In  reply  to  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Stockton  that  the  peopleof  the  United 
States  would  not  accept  this  bill,  Mr.  Howe  said : 

I  would  not  turn  back  if  I  knew  that  of  the  forty  million  people  of  the  United  States 
Hot  one  million  would  sustain  it.  If  this  generation  does  not  accept  it  there  is  a  gen- 
eration to  come  that  will  accept  it.  What  does  this  provide  ?  Not  that  the  black 
man  should  be  helped  on  his  «sy ;  not  at  all ;  but  that,  as  he  atsfgeit  along,  b« 
shall  not  be  retaided*  aball  not  be  tripped  vp  and  made  to  lalL 

Brave  and  tender  words  these  for  our  black  brother;  but  see  how  prone 
men  are  to  invert  truth,  justice,  and  mercy  in  dealing  with  women.  During 
the  Pembina  debate.  Senator  Merrimon  said : 

I  knour  there  are  a  few  women  in  the  coantiy  who  complain ;  bat  thoie  who  com* 
plain,  oompaied  with  thoae  who  do  not  complain,  aia  as  one  to  a  million. 

As  a  literal  fact,  the  women  who  have  complained,  have  petitioned,  sued, 
reasoned,  plead,  have  knocked  at  the  doors  of  your  legislatures  and  courts, 
are  as  one  to  fifty  in  this  country,  as  we  who  watch  the  record  know;  and 

even  that  is  a  small  proportion  of  those  whowould,  but  dare  not;  who  are 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  will  be  bound  until  you  make  them  free.  But 
if  no  others  feel  the  wronj^;  btit  thnsc  who  ha\  c  dared  to  coinj  '  iin  ;  if  the 
poor,  ttio  ignorant,  the  betrayed,  the  ruined  ii  it  undersUitid  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  well-fed  and  comfortable  "  have  ail  the  rights  they  want,"  do 
you  give  that  for  answer  to  our  just  demand?  What  do  we  ask?  Not 
that  poor  woman  '*  shall  be  helped  on  her  way  " — not  at  all ;  but  only  that, 
'*as  she  staggers  along,  she  shall  not  be  retarded,  shall  not  be  tripped  up, 
shall  not  be  made  to  fall'* 

And  here  on  this  national  soil,  tor  the  women  of  this  District  of  Colum- 
bia— your  peculiar  wards — I  ask  you  to  iry  the  experiment  of  exact,  even- 

h.mdcd  justice ;  to  pire  us  a  voice  in  the  laws  under  which  we  must  live, 
by  which  we  arc  tried,  jud^'ed  and  condemned.  I  ask  it  for  myself,  that  I 
may  the  belter  help  other  women.  I  ask  it  for  other  women,  that  they 
in.iy  the  belter  help  themselves.  As  you  hope  for  justice  and  mercy  in 
your  hour  of  need,  may  you  hear  and  answer. 

Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  of  Connecticut ;  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  of 
Washington ;  and  Phoebe  Couzins^  of  St.  Louis,  also  addressed  the 
committees:  enforcing  their  arguments  with  wit,  humor, pathos 
and  eloquence. 

On  her  way  home  from  Washington,  Mrs.  Gage  stopped  in  Phil* 
adelphia  to  secure  rooms  for  the  National  Association  during  the 
centennial  summer,  and  decided  upon  Carpenter  Hall,  in  case  it 
could  be  obtained.  This  hall  belongs  to  the  Carpenter  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  perhaps  the  oldest  existing  association  of  that 
city,  it  having  maintained  an  uninterrupted  organization  from  the 
year  1 724,  about  forty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  colo- 
nial government  by  William  Penn,  and  was  much  in  use  during  the 
early  days  of  the  revolution.   The  doors  of  the  State  House^ 
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where  the  continental  congress  intended  to  meet,  were  found 

closed  against  it :  but  the  Carpenter  Company,  numbering  many 
eminent  patriots,  offered  its  h.ill  fortheiruse;  and  Iiltc  met  the 
first  continental  congress,  Septembers,  1774-  John  Adams,  de- 
scribing its  opening  ceremonies,  said : 

Here  was  a  scene  worthy  of  the  painter's  art.  Washington  was  kneeling 
there,  and  Randolph,  Rutledgc.  Lee  and  Jiiy ;  nnd  by  their  side  there  stood, 
bowed  in  reverence,  the  Puritan  patriots  of  New  England,  who  at  that 
moment  had  reason  to  believe  that  an  armed  soldier}'  was  wasting  their 
humble  households.  It  was  believed  that  Boston  had  been  bombarded 
and  destroj-ed*  They  prayed  fervently  for  America,  for  the  congress,  for 
the  province  of  Haraachveetts  Bay,  and  especially  for  the  town  of  Boston, 
Who  can  realize  the  emotions  with  which  in  that  hour  of  danger  they 
turned  imploringly  to  heaven  for  Divine  interposition*  It  was  enough  to 
melt  a  heart  of  stone.  I  saw  the  tears  gush  into  the  eyes  of  old.  gray,  pa* 
cific  Quakers  of  Philadelphia. 

The  action  of  this  congress,  which  sat  but  seven  weeks*  was 
momentous  in  the  histor>'  of  the  world.  "  From  the  moment  of 
their  first  debate/'  said  De  Tocqueville,  Europe  was  moved.** 
The  convention  which  in  1781  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  abo  met  in  Carpenter  Hall  in  secret  session  for 
four  months  before  agreeing  upon  its  provisions.  This  hall 
seemed  the  most  appropriate  place  for  establishing  the  centen* 
niai  rooms  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  but  the 
effort  to  obtain  it  proved  tmavailing  f  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- ' 
ing  correspondence : 

T0  tkt  President  ami  Ojficers  of  the  CarpenUr  Company  of  Philadelphia  : 

The  National  Woman  SuflFrage  Association  will  hold  its  headquarters  in  Philadel* 
phia  the  centennial  sea<>on  of  1876,  and  desires  to  secure  jour  historic  hall  for  that 
.  parpoic.  We  1tn<y«r  yonr  habit  md  custom  of  denying  its  use  to  all  societies,  yet  we 
make  oar  request  because  our  objects  ere  In  accord  with  the  principles  which  enuu 
Dated  from  within  its  walls  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  shall  use  it  in  carrying  OOt 
tiiose  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  upon  which  our  government  is  based. 

Wc  design  to  advertise  our  headquarters  to  the  world,  and  old  Carpenter  Hall,  if 
wed  by  tts,  would  become  more  widely  celebnted  as  the  birth-pboe  of  liberty.  Our 
work  in  it  would  cause  it  to  l>e  more  than  ever  held  in  reverence  by  future  ages,  and 
pilgrimages  by  men  and  women  wonld  be  made  to  it  as  to  another  Mecca  shrine. 

^'e  propose  to  place  a  person  in  charge,  with  pamphlets,  speeches,  tracts,  etc.,  and 
to  bold  pnbUc  meetings  for  the  enunciation  of  our  principles  and  the  ftuthmnce  oC 
our  desunds.   Hoping  yov  will  grant  this  request, 

I  am  mpectfully  your«;,  MATiLnA  T«  "^t  yn  Gagk, 

Frtsident  of  the  National  Woman  8uffra^e  Auociatieu,. 

*  \ew«  of  the  of  Boston  had  Immi  lecdvcd  th«  day  picvloos. 

t  Though  diiCMicicously  fcfuMMl  to  an  anociatioa  to  Moue  eqiaaUtir  oC  lights  for  waMn^ll 
WiAMqsMly  MOMd  to  **Hm  iBtMBaiioaal  Finaca  AatodMio^''* 
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Two  months  afterward,  the  fol!owin|^  reply  was  received  : 

Hall,  CARrENTF.n  t  o!  Rt.  322  Chestnut  St.,  ) 

PHILAttELPHlA,  ApHl  84«  1 876.  } 

Matilda  JoSLVN  Gaos,  President  of  tkf  W'omatt  Sugragt  A      .i/i-  w 

\''>ur  rommuiiicaTion  a-ViriEj  THrrmission  to  occtij-v  Cnr^mfrr  I!. ill  fur  yjur  conven- 
tion was  duly  received,  and  presented  to  tbe  company  at  a  stated  meeting  held  the 
i6th  instant,  when  on  motion  it  wm  uniniinoaclf  resolved  to  postpone  th«  robjcct  ia- 

detinitely, 

[Extract  of  minutes].  Gboegs  Watson^  Se€raa3y. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  those  men  that  women  were 
soon  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia,  whose  love  of  liberty  was  as 
deep,  whose  patriotism  was  as  pure  as  that  of  the  fathers  who 
met  within  its  walls  in  1774,  and  whose  deliberations  had  given 
that  hall  its  historic  interest. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  the  usual  May  anniversary 
was  held : 

Cau.  for  tkr  May  Annivsksaky,  1876.— The  National  Woman  Snffr^e  Askk 
ciation  will  hold  its  Ninth  Annual  Convention  in  Masonic  Hall,  New  York,  comer  of 

Sixth  avenue  an  i  Twenty-Thinl  street,  Mr.y  ro,  ii.  1876. 

This  convention  occunng  ut  the  ccniennial  yt-ar  of  the  repui>Iic,  will  be  a  most  im- 
portant one.  The  ttnderlyin|r  principles  nf  government  will  this  year  be  diiiCttssed  as 
never  before  ;  both  foreigners  and  citizens  will  query  as  to  how  closely  this  country 
hxs  lived  up  to  its  own  principles.  The  longnlebated  (pie*ition  as  to  the  source  of  the 
governing  power  was  answered  a  century  ago  by  the  famous  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence which  shook  to  the  foundation  all  recognited  power  and  proclaimed  the  right  of 
the  individual  ai  above  all  forms  of  giovemment  ;  but  while  thus  declaring  itself,  it 
h  i-  held  llie  women  of  the  nati.)n  acc'Mint.;!>lc  to  law«  they  have  had  no  share  in 
makmg,  and  taught  a.s  their  one  duty,  that  doctrine  of  lyrtnts,  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence. Liberty  to-day  is,  therefore,  but  the  heritage  of  one-half  the  people,  and  tbe 
oentennial  will  be  but  the  cclebratioiiof  the  independenee  4^  one-half  the  nation  Tht 
men  alone  of  this  cotintr>'  live  in  a  republic,  the  women  enter  the  second  hundred 
year^  of  national  lite  as  poliiical  slaves. 

That  no  stmctnie  is  stronger  than  its  wesikest  point  is  a  law  of  mechanics  that  wili 
apply  equally  to  government.   In  so  far  as  this  government  has  detiied  jnttice  to 

woman,  it  is  weak,  and  preparinj^  for  own  dounfril!.  All  tlic  insiirreclion«^,  n  '>cl- 
lion!>,  and  manyrdoms  of  history  have  grown  out  of  the  desire  for  liberty,  ana  in 
woman's  heart  this  desire  is  as  strong  as  in  man's.  At  every  vital  time  in  the  nation's 
life,  men  and  women  have  worked  together ;  everywhere  has  woman  stood  by  the  side 
of  father,  brother,  lni>bami,  son,  in  defense  of  liberty  ;  without  her  aid  the  republic 
could  never  have  been  e.stablL>hcd  ;  and  yet  women  are  still  suffering  under  all  the 
oppressions  complained  of  in  1776 :  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  securing  impartial 
suffrage  to  ail  citizens  without  distinction  of  sex. 

All  persons  who  believe  republican  principle^  ^hnuld  be  carried  ont  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  May  convention. 

Matilda  JosLYN  Gags,  President. 

Susan  B.  AkHIONV,  Ckairwian  ExenUive  Committee, 

This  May  anniversary,  commencing  on  the  same  day  with  the 
opening  of  the  centennial  exhibition,  was  marked  with  more  than 
usual  earnestness*  As  popular  thought  naturally  turned  with 
Increasing  interest  at  such  an  hour  to  the  underlying  [irinciples 
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of  government,  wom.m  s  demand  for  political  equality  received  a 
new  impulse.  The  famous  Smith  sisters,  of  Glastonbury,  Con- 
necticut, attended  this  conventioTi,  and  were  most  cordially 
welcomed.  The  officers*  for  the  centennial  year  were  chosen 
and  a  campaignf  and  congressional*  committee  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  affairs  at  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The  resolu- 
tions  show  the  general  drift  of  the  discussions  :§ 

WHtiEA^.  The  right  of  i.clf-govemtnent  inheres  in  the  individnal  before finovem- 

incT?rs  are  loundni,  lc m -.liiutions  framed,  or  courts  creatdl  ;  and 

Whekkas,  Governments  exist  to  protect  the  people  in  the  enjoymeut  oi  their 
natvral  rights,  and  when  any  government  becomes  destructive  of  this  end«  it  is  the 
i%ht  of  the  people  to  resist  and  abolish  it ;  and 

Whereas,  The  women  of  the  Unitt  d  States,  for  *>nt  i  -Ired  years,  have  been 
ilenitd  the  exerciire  of  their  natural  right  of  self-government  and  self-protection ; 
therefore, 

Rtnhtd^  That  it  is  the  natural  right  and  most  sacred  duty  of  the  women  of  these 
United  States  to  rebel  against  the  injustice,  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  our  present 

govrrnment. 

WHKkEAs,  The  men  of  177C  rebcllc<i  :i4;aia:it  a  government  which  did  not  claim  to 
Iwof  the  people,  bat.  on  the  contrary,  upheld  the  "divine  right  of  kings ";  and 

Whereas,  The  women  of  this  nation  to-day,  under  a  government  which  claims  to 
be  ha-Ncd  ujM  n  itii]i\ i.Iual  ri^lit-,  t.>  I  c  "  "f  ihe  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,"  in  an  inhnitcly  greater  degree  are  suffering  all  the  wrongs  which  led  to  the 
war  of  the  fciroliition ;  and 


•/V#/ii/<-«/— Elirabcth  Cady  Stanton,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 

Vkt^txidtmti — Lucrctia  Moit,  Pa.;  Eroe»iine  L.  Rose,  Eoeland  ;  Paulina  Wripfit  I  >.ivii,,  R.  I.; 
CUrina  1.  H.  Nichols,  Cal.;  Amelia  Blootner,  Iowa ;  MathiMe  F'r.iin:e~,ka  .Anncki:,  ;  V  irginia  L. 
UiiMr,l|«.;  Cathariae  A.  F.  Stebbint,  Mich.;  Juti»  and  Abby  Smith, Coao.;  Abby  P.  Ela,  N.  H.; 
Mn.  W.  H.  H.  MttfTay,  Msm.;  Adb  T.  Gmly,  Ue.;  Elba  D.  Stcwan,  Ohio;  Mafy  Hamilton  Wil- 
Bam,  In.t  ;  Fti/ril  eth  Boynton  Harb«rt,  111  ;  Sarah  I'urccr  Steams,  Minn.;  Ada  W.  Lticis,  Neb.; 
Helen  t.  ^uirett,  Kan. ;  Ann  L.  Quinby,Ky  ;  Eii/jbcth  Avery  Meriwether,  Tenn. ;  Mr».  L.  C.  Locke, 
Texi*;  Emily  P.  Collins,  La.;  M.iry  J.  Spauldinj;,  Ga.;  Mrs.  P,  Holmes  Drake,  Ala.;  Flora  M, 
Wnght,  FU.;  Fnoces  Aooio  Pilisbtuir,  S.C.;  Cyathia  Anthony,  N.  C;  Came  F*  Putnam,  Va.;  Anna 
Ob  CaneU,  Md.;  Abigatt  Scon  Duniway,  Ore^n  ;  Haitaah  H.  Cbpp,  Nevada  \  Dr.  Alula  C.  Avery, 
Ccl  ;  M.xrv  O!:  .  y  Brown,  Wash.  Tcr.;  Esther  .\.  MorrU.  Wyoming  Ter.;  Annie  nc  l!  r.  t":ah. 

AdiJiii^ry  (.Qmmittfc — Sarah  Pugh,  Pa.;  l».ib<;Ua  ik-echer  Hooker,  Conn.;  Cli.irl.,aic  Vt.  W  Ubour, 
N*.  v.;  Miry  J.  Channing,  R.  I.;  Elizabeth  B.  Schenck,  Cat.;  Judith  Ellen  Foster,  Iowa;  Lavinia 
(iooddU  W«.;  Aaaie  R.  Irvine,  Mo.;  Manan  BUm,  Mich.;  Maiy  B.  Moms,  N.  H.;  Sarah  A.  Vibbart, 
IhiL:  Lucy  A.  Snowe,  Me.;  Manila  M.  Rkker,  N.  H.;  Mary  Madden,  Ohio:  Emma  MoHoy,  Ind.; 
Cynthia  A.  Leonard,  111.;  Mrs.  Dr.  Stewart,  Minn.;  Julia  Brown  Bcmi«i,  N' '  ;  Mr  .  N".  H.  Cramer, 
Tean-:  .Mrv.  W.  V.  Tiin*iall.  Tex.;  Mrs.  A.  MilUpaugh,  La.;  Hannah  .M.  Rogers.  Flu.;  Sally  Holly, 
Va. .  Sailie  W.  Hardcastle.  Md. ;  Mary  P.  Sautalle.  Oregon  ;  Ifaiy  F.  Shialds,  CoL;  AncUa  Giddhigs 
Wash,  l  er.;  Amalia  B.  PoM,  Wyoming  Tcr. 

Corrrj/.W/n/-  S*cr*fa rit» — Susan  B.  Anthony,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Lauia  Cttftia  BuUard,  New 
York;  J axie  Graham  Jones.  Chi<  III. 

Rtierding  S*<rttary — Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  New  York. 

7rrafirr/»>— Ellen  Clark  Sargent.  Wa.-ihington.  I>.  C. 

S^teuiivt  CoMiiNi//'-^— Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Fayetieville,  N.  Y.;  Cleaence  S.  Lozier,  M.  D., 
EB«b«b  B.  Phelps.  Mathilda  F.  Wendt,  Phebc  H.  Jones,  New  York  \  Rev.  Ulympia  Brown,  Cun- 
r.rcticu[;  Sarah  R.  L.  Willi  inis.  1  ihi"  ;  M.  Adctinc  ThooiMMi,  Peantylvania ;  Henrietu  Payne  Wcat. 
br<»«4,  Pennsylvania  ;  Nancy  R,  Allen,  Iowa. 

^itjb  Campaign  OnMMrAMr— Susan  B.  Anthony,  N.  Y.;  Matilda  Jealjro  Gage,     V.;  Phoebe  W. 

CcQna\.  Mo.;  Rev.  Olympia  Brown.  Conn.;  Jane  Cr-itKiiii  Jonei,  III.;  AbigMl  Soott  liusiway, 
Otcjoo  ;  Laura  De  Force  Gordon,  Cal.;  Annie  C.  Savery,  luwa. 

\Kisidemt  Congrtssivnal  Committee— '>xn.  Andrews  Sp«ncer,  EUcn  Clark  SacgeM,  Roth  CaiT 
Deoi».->a.  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  .Mrs  K.  1>  E.  N.  Southworth. 

I.-Vrnon;;  tho'^  who  took  part  in  i>ie  discussions  were  Dr  Clcmcticc  Lo/icr.  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Heltn  M.  Sl<>cum.  Sarah  Goodye.ir.  Hckn  M.  Cook,  Abby  and  Julia  Snith,Sani  AndvtWt Spenccr« 
Xm»  Chw loftc  Ray.  LUUe  Pevercux  Blake  and  Matilda  Jotlyn  Gage. 
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'\\'heilea&.  The  oppre^^iun  U  aJl  the  more  kcctUy  felt  bccau^  uur  nta>t(er»,  inttead 
of  dwelling  in  •  fotcign  land,  are  oar  husbends,  our  fathers,  our  brothen  and  our 

aons ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  women  uf  this  nation,  in  1876,  have  greater  cause  for  ducontent, 
rebdiioa  and  revolutiuo,  than  the  men  of  1776. 
Hesolvtd,  That  with  Abigail  Adams,  in  1776,  we  believe  that  **lhe  passion  for 

lib<-rty  cannot  be  strong  in  the  breasts  of  thoxe  who  are  accustomed  to  deprive  their 
fellow-creature^  of  liberty";  that,  as  Abigail  Adams  prcdictn^.  "Wi-  ar»-  ilottmiincd 
to  foment  a  rebellion,  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bouuii  by  lawj*  m  wtucii  wc  have  no 
voice  or  representation.'' 

Whereas,  We  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indci  *  n  lenccand  of 
the  ConstituMnn  of  the  United  States,  and  believe  a  tme  repnblie  is  the  beat  form  of 
government  in  the  world  ;  and 

WmUAS,  This  govemflMnt  b  false  to  its  underlying  principles  in  denying  to 
women  the  only  nii'ai\>  <if  self-govemnent,  the  ballot ;  and 

WiiKRKAs,  OiiL-lialf  (if  the  citizena of  thia  Datioii,afteracentni7 of  boasted  liberty, 
are  still  pi)htical  slaves  ;  therefore, 

Resohvd,  That  we  protest  a^inat  calling  the  present  centennial  celebration  a  cele* 
bration  of  the  independence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States^ 

Resched,  That  wc  meet  in  our  re'spectivc  towns  and  di<tric?-  on  tin.-  Fnurth  of  Tvily, 
1876,  and  declare  ourselves  no  longer  bound  to  oiiey  laws  in  whose  making  wc  have 
had  no  voice,  and,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  nations  of  the  world  gathered  on  thin 
soil  to  celebrate  our  nation's  centennial,  demand  justice  for  the  women  of  this  land. 

Whereas.  The  men  of  this  nati<in  havr  c.-t.iMi>Ju-<i  for  men  "f  all  tmtions,  races 
and  color,  on  this  soil,  at  the  cost  of  countless  lives,  the  proposition  (in  the  language 
of  Frederick  Dougla.^>)  "  that  a  man's  head  is  his  head,  his  body  is  Ida  body,  his  feet 
are  his  feet";  therefore, 

Rrsoh-ed,  That  ju-!ice.  equity  and  chivalry  demand  that  man  at  once  c-stabli-.h  for 
his  wife  and  mother  the  corrcs|>onding  proposition,  that  a  woman's  head  is  her  head, 
her  body  is  her  body,  her  feet  are  her  feet,  and  that  all  ownership  aod  master)'  over 
her  person,  property,  conscience,  and  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  are  in  violation  of 
the  >upreme  law  of  the  land. 

A'l-sohcd,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  resistance  of  Julia  and  Abt>y  >rnith.  Aliby  Kelly 
Foster,  Sarah  E.  Wall  and  many  more  resolute  women  m  various  parts  of  the  country, 
to  taxation  without  representation. 

Resoh  td.  That  the  thanks  of  the  National  Woman  SufTraj^e  Association  arc  hereby 
tendered  tn  H.  n.  A.  A.  Sargent,  of  California,  for  hi^  earne^-i  words  in  behalf  of 
woman  suffrage  on  the  floor  of  the  United  Stales  Senate,  Jan,  25.  1676  ;  and  to  Hon. 
N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massachnietts,  for  hb  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  centennial  woman 
suffrage  memorial  in  the  Uniti  <1  States  Hou>e  of  Representatives.  March  31,  1876. 

/V  '-'rv..'',  Tliat  the  repeal' d  attenq  ts  *■  ^  lit  en-e  the  «>orial  evil  are  a  practical  con- 
fession of  the  weakness,  proHigacyand  general  unfitness  ot  men  tolegisl<ilc  fur  women, 
and  should  be  regarded  with  alarm  as  a  proof  that  their  firesides  and  liberties  are  in 
constant  peril  while  men  alone  make  and  execute  the  laws  r>f  thi>  country. 

Whereas,  There  arc  7,ox)  more  women  than  men  in  the  f  >■  trict  <>f  (.  <>)umbia.  .ind 
no  form  of  government  for  said  District  ha.s  allowed  women  any  voice  in  waking  the 
laws  under  which  tiiey  live ;  therefore, 

Resoh  id.  That  in  this  centennial  year  the  congre>>  -  if  the  United  State-  having  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  that  territory  shouM  e-taldish  a  truly  repuMica'  f  rn;  i  f 
governmettt  by  granting  equal  suffrage  to  ilie  men  aod  women  of  the  iJistnct  of 
Columbia. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  May  convention  Mr^..  Gage 
again  went  to  Philadclpiiia  to  c  inplctc  the  arran^^cmcnt'^  in 
regard  to  the  centennial  headquarters.    Large  and  convenient 
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rooms  were  soon  found  upon  Arch  strt  ct,  terms  agreed  upon  and 
a  lease  drawn,  when  it  transpired  that  a  husband's  consent  and 
signature  must  be  obtained,  although  the  property  was  owned 
by  a  woman,  as  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  a  married  woman's 
property  is  under  her  husband's  control.  Although  arrangements 
for  this  room  had  been  made  with  the  real  owner,  the  terms  being 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  her,  the  husband  refused  his  rati6cation, 
tearing  up  the  lease,  with  abuse  of  the  women  who  claimed  con- 
trol  of  their  own  property,  and  a  general  defiance  of  all  women 
who  dared  work  for  the  enfranchisement  of  their  sex.  Thus 
again  were  women  refused  rooms  in  Philadelphia  in  which  to 
enter  their  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  this  republic,  and  for 
the  same  reason — they  were  slaves.  Had  the  patriots  of  the 
revolutionary  period  asked  rooms  of  King  George,  in  which  to 
foster  their  treason  to  his  government,  the  refusal  could  have 
been  no  more  positive  than  in  these  cases. 

The  quarters  finally  obtained  were  very  desirable  ;  fine  large 
parlors  on  the  first  floor,  on  Chestnut  street,  at  the  fashionable 
west  end,  directly  opposite  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. The  other  members  of  the  committee  being  married  ladies, 
Miss  Anthony,  as  a  ffme  so/r,  was  alone  held  capable  of  making 
a  contract,  and  was  tiierefore  obliged  to  assume  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  of  the  rooms.  Thus  it  is  ever  the  married  women 
who  are  more  especially  classed  with  lunatics,  idiots  and  crimi- 
nals, and  held  incapable  of  managing  their  own  business.  It  has 
always  been  part  of  the  code  of  slavery,  that  the  slave  had  no 
right  to  property;  ail  his  earnings  and  gifts  belonging  by  law, 
to  the  master.  Married  women  come  under  this  same  civil  code. 
The  following  letter  was  extensively  circulated  and  published  in 
all  the  leading  journals : 

National  Woman  Suffrage  Parlors,  ( 
1.431  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ( 

The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  has  established  its  cen- 
tennial headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  at  1,431  Chestnut  street.  The  par* 
i'jra,  in  chnrR-e  of  the  officers  of  the  association,  are  devoted  to  the  special 
Work  of  the  year,  pertaining  to  the  centennial  celebration  and  the  p^^littcai 
party  conventions :  also  to  calls,  receptions,  conversazioni,  etc.  On  the 
tible  z  centennial  autograph  book  receives  the  names  of  visitors.  Friends 
at  a  riiffancff,  both  men  and  women,  who  cannot  call,  are  invited  to  send 
their  names,  with  date  and  residence,  accompanied  by  a  short  expressive 
sentiment  and  a  contribution  toward  expenses.  In  the  rooms  are  bcxiks, 
papm.  reports  and  decisions,  speeches,  tracts,  and  photoj^raphs  of  dis- 
tinguished women;  also  mottoes  and  pictures  expressive  of  woman's 
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conflition.  In  addition  to  the  parlor  eathcrings,  raectirii^s  and  con\'C!iti'  >ns 
will  be  held  during  the  reason  lu  \  aiiuus  halls  and  churches  tl)ruughc«ut 
the  city. 

On  July  Fourth,  while  the  men  of  this  nation  and  the  world  are  rejoic- 
ing that  "  All  men  are  free  and  equal  **  in  the  United  States,  a  declaration 

of  rights  f(»r  women  will  be  issued  from  these  headquarters,  and  a  protest 
against  railing?  thi«?  centennial  a  relt  hration  of  the  independence  oi  the 
people,  while  oiif-haif  are  still  political  slaves. 

Let  the  women  uf  the  wiiole  Unui,  on  that  day.  in  meetings,  in  parlors, 
in  kitchens,  wherever  they  may  be.  unite  with  u&  in  thib  de<:laratton  and 
protest.  And,  immediately  thereafter,  send  Cull  reports,  in  manuscript  or 
print,  of  their  resolutions,  speeches  and  action,  for  record  in  our  centen- 
nial book,  that  the  world  may  see  that  the  women  of  1876  know  and  feel 
their  political  degradation  no  less  than  did  the  men  of  17761 

The  first  woman's  rights  C(jnvention  the  world  ever  knew,  railed  by 
Lijcit  tia  Mott  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  tnet  at  Srncca  Kails.  N.  \  .. 
July  19,  20,  1848.    In  commemoration  of  the  twenty-eigliih  anniversary  of 

that  event,  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  will  hold  in  

hall,  Philadelphia,  July  19.  20,  of  the  present  year,  a  grand  mass  conven> 
tion.  in  which  eminent  reformers  from  the  new  and  old  world  will  take 
part.  Friends  are  especially  invited  to  be  present  on  this  historic  occa- 
sion. 

.M  A  r  1 1 .  D  A  J  OS  L  V  N  Gage.  Lhatrman  Executive  CommiiUi: 

Susan  B.  AN  rHoN\  ,  Correspondini;  Secretary. 

From  these  headquarters  numberless  documents  were  issued 
during  the  month  of  June.  As  the  presidential  nominating  con. 
ventions  were  soon  to  meet,  letters  were  addressed  to  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  urging  them  to  recognize 
the  political  rights  of  women  in  their  platforms.  Thousands  of 
copies  of  these  letters  were  scattered  throughout  the  nation  : 

To  the  President  and  Mn>'J>~rs  of  the  Aat tonal  Republican  Convention,  Cim^ 

cinnod.  O  ./unc  14,  Jdj6. 
Gfnti  KM KN  :  The  N'ational  Woman  SufTrage  Association  asks  you  to 
place  in  your  piaiioiia  tlie  follow piank  . 

Resolved,  That  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  ballot  iithere.H  m  every  ciiizen  of  the 
United  States ;  and  we  pledge  <Nirse|ve»  to  secure  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  all  citi- 
sens,  irrespective  of  sex. 

In  asking  the  insertion  of  this  plank,  we  propose  no  change  of  funda* 
mental  principles.    Our  question  is  as  old  as  the  nation.    Our  government 

was  framed  on  the  prilitic  al  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  governed.  .And 
from  July  4,  1776,  until  the  present  year,  iS"^.  the  nation  has  cnnstantly 
advanced  toward  a  tulier  practice  of  our  fuiulanit  iiial  tlx  .rv,  t  hat  the  gov- 
erned are  the  source  of  all  power.  \  our  nuniinatirig  convention,  occur- 
ring In  this  centennial  year  of  the  republic,  presents  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  complete  recognition  of  these  first  principles.  Our  government 
has  not  yet  answered  the  end  for  whicli  it  was  framed,  while  one>hatf  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  deprived  of  the  right  of  self-government. 
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Before  the  Revolution,  Great  Britain  claimed  the  right  to  legislate  for  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever;  the  men  of  this  nation  now  as  unjustly 
claim  the  right  to  l^slate  for  women  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  call  for  your  nominating  convention  invites  the  cooperation  of 
"all  voters  who  desire  to  inaugurate  and  enforce  the  rig^hts  of  ever}'  citi- 
zen, inclufh'ng  the  full  and  free  exercise  f)f  the  right  <>f  suffrage."  Women 
are  citiT^ens;  declared  to  he  hy  the  highest  legislative  and  judicial  author- 
ities; hut  tliey  are  citizens  deprived  of  "the  full  and  free  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.**  Your  platform  of  1872  declared  "  the  Republican  party 
mindful  of  its  obligations  to  the  loyal  women  of  the  nation  for  their  noble 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom.**  Devotion  to  freedom  is  no  new  thing 
for  the  women  of  this  nation.  From  the  earliest  history  of  our  country, 
woman  has  shown  herself  as  patriotic  as  man  in  eA  »'r\-  irrent  emergency  in 
the  nation's  life.  From  the  Re\  *jIution  to  the  prt-scni  hour,  woman  has 
Stood  by  the  side  of  father,  husband,  son  and  brulher  in  defense  of  Hberty. 
The  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  deeds  of  the  women  of  this  republic,  both 
in  peace  and  war.  must  not  be  foigotton.  Together  men  and  women  have 
made  this  country  what  it  is.  And  to-day,  in  this  one>hundredth  year  of 
our  existence,  the  women — as  members  of  the  nati«  in— as  citizens  of  the 
Unit t'd  States — ask  national  recognition  of  their  ng hi  of  suffrage. 

The  Declar.ition  of  Indejiendence  struck  a  blow  at  every  existent  form 
of  government,  by  dcclarin}^  the  indi\  idual  the  source  of  all  power.  Upon 
this  one  newly  pruclainied  truth  our  nation  arose.  Rut  if  Stales  may 
deny  suffrage  to  any  class  of  citizens,  or  confer  it  at  wiii  upon  any  class — 
as  according  to  the  Minor-Happersett  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
a  decision  rendered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republican  party  against 
suffrage  as  a  constituent  element  of  United  States  citizenship— we  then 
possess  no  true  national  life.  If  States  can  deny  suffrage  to  citizens 
of  the  fnited  States,  then  States  possess  more  power  than  the  United 
States,  and  are  mure  truly  national  in  the  character  of  their  governments. 
Nntitmal  supremacy  does  not  chiefly  mean  power  "  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  c<jiUract  alliances,  establish  commerce  ';  it  means  national  protec- 
tion and  security  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-government,  which 
comes  atone,  by  and  through  the  use  of  the  ballot. 

Even  granting  the  premise  of  the  Supreme-Court  decision  that  **  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  confer  suffrage  on  any  one"; 
our  national  life  does  not  d.ate  from  that  instrument.  The  constitution  is 
not  the  original  dt-rlnration  of  riufhts.  It  was  not  framed  until  eleven  years 
atter  our  existence  as  a  nation,  nor  fully  ratified  until  nearly  fourteen  years 
after  the  commencement  of  our  national  lilc.  This  centennial  celebratii  -n 
of  our  nation's  birth  does  not  date  from  the  constitution,  but  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  declared  purpose  of  the  civil  war  was 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  supremacy  between  the  States  and  the 
United  States.  The  documents  sent  out  by  the  Republican  party  in  this 
presejit  campaign,  warn  the  people  that  the  Democrats  intend  another 
battle  for  State  sovereignty,  to  he  fought  this  year  at  the  ballot-hox. 

The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  calls  )  i  mr  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  party  has  itself  retipened  this  battle,  and  now 
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holds  the  anomalous  position  of  having  settled  the  question  of  State 
sovereignty  in  the  case  of  black  men.  and  again  opened  it.  through  the 

Minor-Happersett  decision,  not  only  in  the  case  of  women  citizens,  but 
also  in  the  case  of  men  citizens,  for  all  other  causes  save  those  specified 
in  the  fifteenth  amendment.  Vonr  party  has  yet  one  oppKjrtunity  to  re- 
trieve its  position.  The  political  power  of  tins  country  has  always  shown 
itself  superior  to  the  judicial  power — the  latter  ever  shaping  and  basing 
its  decisions  on  the  policy  of  the  dominant  paity.  A  pledge,  therefore, 
by  your  convention  to  secnre  national  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect equality  of  rights*  civil  and  political,  to  all  citizens*  will  so  define  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  party  as  to  open  the  way  to  a  full  and  final  ad- 
justment of  this  question  on  the  basis  of  United  States  supremacy. 

Aside  from  the  hipjher  motive  of  justice,  we  supg^est  your  adoption  of 
this  principle  of  equ;il  rights  to  women,  as  a  means  of  sernring  your  own 
future  existence.  The  party  of  reform  in  this  country'  rs  tiie  party  that 
lives.  The  party  that  ceases  to  represent  the  vital  principles  of  truth  and 
justice  dies.  I f  you  would  save  the  life  of  the  Republican  party  you  should 
now  take  broad  national  ground  on  this  question  of  suffrage. 

By  this  act  you  will  do  most  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  yourselves  and  your  posterity*  and  establish  on  this 
continent  a  genuine  republic  that  shall  know  no  class,  caste,  race,  or  sex 
— where  ail  the  people  are  citizens,  aod  all  citizens  are  equal  before  Uie 
law. 

Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Chairman  Executive  Gmmtttee, 
Susan  R  Amthonv.  Correspwdif^  Secretary. 
CmUtudal  Headfuartergt  1,431  Chestnut  street,  PkHadelpkia^  June  10,  1876. 

TV       President  and  Members  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  as- 
sembled ai  St,  Louis,  June  2j,  i8j6: 

Gentlemen  :  In  reading  the  call  for  your  convention,  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  gratified  to  find  that  3rour  invitation 
was  not  limited  to  voters*  but  cordially  extended  to  all  citizens  of  the 
tJnited  States.  We  accordingly  send  delegates  from  our  association,  ask- 
ing for  them  a  voice  in  your  proceedings,  and  also  a  plank  in  your  plat- 
form declaring;  the  political  rights  of  women. 

Women  are  the  only  class  of  citizens  still  wholly  unrepresented  in  the 
government,  and  yet  we  possess  every  qualitication  requisite  for  voters 
in  the  several  SUitcs.  Women  possess  property  and  education ;  wc  take 
out  naturalisation  papers  and  passports;  we  preempt  lands,  pay  taxes, 
and  suffer  for  our  own  vk>lation  of  the  laws*  We  are  neither  idiots,  luna- 
tics, nor  criminals;  and*  according  to  yoor  State  constitutions,  bck  but 
one  qualification  for  voters,  namely,  sex,  which  is  an  insurmountable 
qualification,  and  therefore  equivalent  to  a  bill  of  attainder  against  one* 
half  the  people;  a  power  no  State  nor  congress  can  legally  exercise, 
being  forbidden  in  article  i,  sections  9.  lo,  of  our  constitution.  Our 
rulers  may  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  suffrage,  but  they  can  not 
abolish  it  altogether  for  any  class  of  citizens,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  women  of  this  republic,  without  a  direct  viohition  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
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As  yoa  hold  the  constitution  of  the  fathers  to  be  a  sacred  legacy  to  us 

and  our  children  forever,  we  ask  you  to  so  interpret  that  Magna  Charta 
of  human  rights  as  to  secure  justice  and  equality  to  all  United  States 
citizens  irrespective  <>f  sex.  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  essential  principle  of  self-government  in  the  disfntnchiseinent 
of  the  women  of  the  several  States,  and  we  appeal  to  yuu,  nut  only  be- 
cause as  a  minority  you  are  in  a  position  to  consider  principles,  but  be- 
came you  were  the  party  first  to  extend  suffrage  by  removing  the  prop- 
erty qualification  from  ix  white  men,  and  thus  making  the  political  status 
of  the  richest  and  poorest  citizen  the  same.  That  act  of  justice  to  the 
bboriog  masses  insured  your  power,  with  but  few  interruptions,  until  the 
war. 

When  the  District  of  Columbia  suflFrage  bill  was  under  discussion  in 
1 8^4  it  was  ii  Democratic  senator  (Mr.  Cowan,  of  HennsyK'ania;  who  pro- 
posed an  amendment  t'>  strike  out  the  word  "male,"  and  thus  extend  tlie 
right  of  suf  rage  to  the  women.  a:»  well  as  the  black  men  of  the  District. 

amendment  gave  us  a  splendid  discusston  on  woman  suffrage  that 
lasted  three  days  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  Demo- 
ciatic  legislature  that  secured  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the.  women  of 
Wyoming,  and  we  now  ask  you  in  national  convention  to  pledge  the 
Democratic  party  to  extend  this  act  of  justice  to  the  women  throughout 
the  nation,  nnd  thus  call  to  your  side  a  new  political  force  that  will  restore 
and  perpetuate  ycjur  power  for  years  to  come. 

The  Republican  party  ^ave  us  a  plank  in  their  platf(jrni  in  1R72.  pledjj- 
ing  themselves  to  a  "respectful  consideration  "  of  our  dcni.ifHls.  But  hy 
their  c<jnslituUonal  interpretations,  legislative  enactments,  and  judicial 
decisions,  so  far  from  redeeming  their  pledge,  they  have  buried  our  peti- 
tiont  and  appeals  under  laws  in  direct  opposition  to  their  high-sounding 
promises  and  professions.  And  now  (i87(S)  they  give  us  another  plank  in 
their  platform,  approving  the  "substantial  advance  made  toward  the 
establishment  of  equal  rights  for  women  ";  cunningly  reminding  us  that 
the  privileges  and  immunities  we  now  enjoy  are  all  due  to  Republican 
!r?i«lation — although,  under  a  Republican  dvnasty,  inspectors  of  election 
fiive  been  arrested  and  imprisonetl  lor  taking  the  voles  of  women; 
temperance  women  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  praying  in  the  streets; 
luNiaes,  lands,  bonds,  and  stock  of  women  seised  and  sold  for  their  refusal 
to  pay  unjust  taxation— 4ind,  more  than  all.  we  have  this  singular  spectacle : 
a  Repoblican  woman,  who  had  spoken  for  the  Republican  party  through- 
out the  last  presidential  campaign,  arrested  by  Republican  officers  for 
voting  the  Republican  ticket,  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  by  a  Re- 
puhlicnn  jud^e.  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars 
and  costs  of  pr«jsecution  ;  and  all  this  for  asserting  at  the  polls  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  rights  of  American  citizenship) — the  right  of  suffrage — 
specifically  secured  by  recent  Republican  amendments  to  the  federal  con- 
ititQtioo. 

Again,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  its  recent  decision 
is  titt  Minor-Happersett  case,  has  stultified  its  own  interpretation  ol 
constitutional  law,  A  negro,  by  virtue  of  his  United  States  citisenship,  is 
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declared  under  recent  amendments  a  voter  in  every  State  in  the  Unioa; 
but  when  a  woman*  by  virtue  of  her  United  States  citizenship,  applies  to 

the  Supreme  Court  for  protection  in  the  exercise  of  this  same  right,  she 
is  remaiuU  d  Id  the  State  hy  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  nine  judgtts 
on  the  bench,  that  "  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  confer 
the  rij^ht  of  suffmpe  upon  nny  one.** 

Ail  concessions  ol  privileges  or  redress  of  grievancej  are  but  mockery  for 
any  claat  that  has  no  voice  in  the  laws  and  lawmakers.  Hence  we  de* 
mand  the  ballot — ^that  scepter  of  power—in  our  own  hands,  as  the  only 
sure  protection  for  our  rights  of  person  and  prop<;rty  under  all  conditions. 
If  the  few  may  grant  or  withhold  rights  at  their  Own  pleasure,  the  many 
cannot  be  said  t<)  etijoy  the  blessinp^-s  of  sc!f-povcrnment.  Jefferson  said, 
"The  God  who  ^ave  us  lite  p:i\  e  us  liberty  at  the  same  time.  The  hand 
of  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  disjoin  them."  While  the  first  and 
highest  motive  we  would  urge  on  you  is  the  recognition  in  aii  your  action 
of  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  equality  that  underlie  our  form  of 
government,  it  is  not  unworthy  to  remind  you  that  the  party  that  takes 
this  onward  step  will  reap  its  just  reward. 

Had  you  heeded  our  appeals  made  to  you  in  Tammany  Hall,  New  York, 
in  1R68.  and  affain  in  Baltimore,  in  187^  V'  Mir  p-irt  v  might  now  ha\  e  been 
in  power,  as  you  w<»uld  ha\  c  had,  what  neither  party  can  boast  to-day,  a 
live  issue  on  which  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Reform  is 
the  watchword  of  the  hour;  but  how  can  we  hope  for  honor  and  lionesty 
i»  either  party  in  minor  matters,  so  long  as  both  consent  to  rob  one-half 
the  people — their  own  mothers*  sistere.  wives  and  daughters-^f  their  most 
sacred  rights  ?  As  a  j^arty  y<  >u  defended  the  right  of  self«govemment  in 
Louisiana  ably  and  eloquently  during  the  last  session  of  congress.  Are 
the  rights  of  women  in  all  the  Southern  States,  whose  slaves  are  now 
their  rulers,  less  sacred  than  those  of  the  men  of  Louisiana?  "The  whole 
art  of  government,"  says  Jefferson,  "consists  in  being  honest." 

It  needs  but  little  observation  to  see  that  the  tide  of  progress,  in  all 
countries,  is  setting  toward  the  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of 
women:  and  this  step  in  civilization  is  to  be  taken  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion. Whether  the  Democratic  party  will  take  the  initiative  in  this  re- 
form, and  reap  the  glor}'  of  crowning  fifteen  million  women  with  the 
rights  of  American  citizenship,  and  thereby  vindicate  our  thef>ry  of  self- 
government,  is  the  momentous  (}uestion  we  ask  you  to  dt  (  ule  in  thia 
eventful  hour,  as  we  round  out  the  Grst  century'  of  our  national  lite. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stantok.  Prtsidmi, 
Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Chairman  Extcutive  Comrn^Ut, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Carre^mUng  Secretary, 

Centmmiai  ffeadquar^t  1.431  Chestnut  street,  PkUcdetpHa^  Jane  SO,  1876. 

In  addition  to  these  letters  delegates  were  sent  to  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  conventions.  Sara  Andrews  Spencer 
and  Elizabeth  Bo3mton  Harbert  were  present  at  the  Republican 
convention  at  Cincinnati;  both  addressed  the  committee  on 
platform  and  resolutions,  and  Mrs.  Spencer,  on  motion  of  Hon. 
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George  F.  Hoar,  was  pcnnittLcl  to  address  the  convention.  Mrs. 
Virginia  L.  Minor  and  iMiss  Phoebe  W.  Couzins  were  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  latter 
addressed  that  vast  assembly.* 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  growing  demand  for  a 
woman's  declaration  to  be  issued  on  July  Fourth,  1876.  **  Let 
us  then  protest  against  the  falsehood  of  the  nation  "  If  the  old 
Declaration  does  not  include  women,  let  us  have  one  that  will"; 
"  Let  our  rulers  be  arraigned  **  A  declaration  of  independence 
for  women  must  be  issued  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876/*  were 
demands  that  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  officers 
of  the  association  had  long  had  such  action  in  view,  having,  at 
the  Washington  convention,  early  in  i87St  announced  their  in- 
tention of  working  in  Philadelphia  during  the  centennial  season, 
and  were  strengthened  In  their  determination  by  the  hearty  in- 
dorsement  they  received.  At  the  May  convention  in  New  Yoric, 
Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  in  her  opening  speech,  announced  that  a 
declaration  of  independence  for  women  would  be  issued  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1876.  In  response  to  this  general  feeling,  the 
officers  of  the  National  Association  prepared  a  declaration  of 
rights  of'  the  women  of  the  United  States,  and  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  the  government. 

Application  was  made  by  the  secretary,  Miss  Anthony,  to 
General  Hawley,  president  of  the  centennial  commission,  for 
seats  for  fifty  officers  of  the  association.  General  Hawley  rcplred 
that  "  only  officials  w  ere  invited  ** — that  even  his  ow  n  wife  had 
no  place — that  meiciy  representatives  and  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment had  seats  assigned  them.  "Then"  said  she,  "  as  women 
have  no  share  in  the  government,  they  are  to  have  no  seats  on 
the  platform,"  to  which  General  Hawley  assented  ;  adding,  how- 
ever, that  Mrs.  Gillespie,  of  the  woman's  centennial  cotnmi'^sion, 
had  fift)'  seats  placed  at  her  disposal,  thus  showing  it  to  be  in  his 
power  to  grant  places  to  women  whenever  he  so  chose  to  do. 
Miss  Anthony  said  :  **  I  ask  seats  for  the  officers  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  ;  we  represent  one-half  the  peoi)le, 
and  why  should  we  be  denied  all  part  in  this  centennial  cc  lcbra- 
tion?"  Miss  Anthon)-,  however,  secured  a  reporter's  ticket  by 
virtue  of  representing  her  brother's  paper,  Tlu  Leavenworth 

*Letten  were  written  to  ihcM  conventi<:-n>  from  difTercnl  States.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Sluion,  Ntir 
Orleans,  F.1i?nh«(h  A.  Meriwether.  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Mr».  Marearct  V.  l.ongley,  CiBdonatli 
0.,  aU  makiug  clotiueBt  appeal*  for  fome  cofuid«nuien  of  th«  politloii  righu  of  women. 
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TmuSt  and,  ultimately,  cards  of  invitation  were  sent  to  four 
others,*  representing  the  20,0001,000  disfranchised  citizens  of  the 
nation. 

Mrs.  Stanton,  as  president  of  the  association,  wrote  General 
Hawley,  asking  the  opportunity  to  present  the  woman's  protest 
and  bill  of  rights  at  the  close  of  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Just  its  simple  presentation  and  nothing  more. 
She  wrote : 

We  do  not  ask  to  read  our  declaration,  unly  to  present  it  to  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  that  it  may  become  an  historical  part  of  the 
proceedings. 

Mrs.  Spencer,  t>earer  of  this  letter,  in  presenting  it  to  General 
Hawley,  said : 

The  women  of  the  United  States  make  a  slight  request  on  the  occasion 
of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  biith  of  the  nation ;  we  only  ask  that 
we  may  silently  present  our  declaration  of  rights. 

Genera!  Hawley  replied:  It  seems  a  very  slij^ht  request,  but  our  pr<>- 
grainnie  is  publisht-H.  our  speakers  enjjaf^'cfl.  (-ur  :iri .ui^^'mcnts  for  the  day 
decided  upon,  and  we  can  not  make  even  so  slight  a  change  as  that  you 
ask. 

Mrs.  Spenckr  replied :  We  are  aware  that  your  prc^gramme  is  published, 
your  speakers  engaged,  your  entire  arrangements  decided  upon,  without 
consulting  with  the  women  of  the  United  States;  for  that  very  reason  we 
desire  to  enter  our  protest.  Wc  are  aware  that  this  government  has  been 
conducted  for  one  hundred  years  without  ronsultin^r  the  women  of  the 
Unitofi  States;  for  this  n.ason  vvedrsire  to  t:ntfr  r^jr  protf'st. 

General  Hawlly  replied  :  Undoubtedly  we  have  n*>t  lived  up  to  our  own 
original  Declaration  of  Independence  in  many  respects.  I  express  no 
opinion  upon  your  question.  It  is  a  proper  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
Cincinnati  convention,  at  the  St.  Louis  convention,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  State  legislatures*  in  the  courts,  wherever  you  can 
obtain  a  hearing.  But  t<»-mf>rrow  we  propose  to  celebrate  what  we  have 
dont  I'm  last  hundretl  years;  not  wiiat  wt;  h  ive  failed  to  do.  Wc  ha\e 
much  10  do  in  the  future.  I  understand  the  lull  significance  of  your  very 
slight  request.  If  granted,  it  would  be  the  event  of  the  day— the  tcjpic  of 
discussion  tothe  exclusion  of  all  others.  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  so  slight  a 
demand;  we  cannot  grant  iL 

General  Hawley  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Stanton : 
D£AR  Madam:  1  regret  to  say  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  any 
change  in  our  programme,  or  make  any  addition  to  it  at  this  late  hour. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Jos.  R,  Hawlkn  ,  Prcsidettt  U.  S.  C.  L\ 

As  General  Grant  was  not  to  attend  the  celebration,  the  acting 
vice-president,  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  representing  the  government^ 

*M».  Mott,  Mft.  StaaioB,  Mn.  Gafe,  and  Mn.  Spencer. 
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ivas  to  officiate  in  his  place,  and  he,  too,  was  addressed  by  note, 
and  courteously  requested  to  make  time  for  the  reception  of 
this  declaration.  As  Mr.  Ferry  was  a  well-known  sympathizer 
with  the  demands  of  woman  for  political  rights,  it  was  pre- 

suni  iblc  tiiat  lie  would  render  his  aid.  Yet  he  was  forgetful  that 
in  his  position  th  tt  day  he  represented,  not  the  exposition,  but 
the  government  of  a  hundred  years,  and  he  too  refused  ;  thus  this 
simple  request  of  woman  for  a  half  moment's  recognition  on  the 
nation's  centennial  birthday  was  denied  by  all  in  authority.* 

While  the  women  of  the  nation  were  thus  absolutely  forbidden 
the  right  of  public  protest,  lavish  preparations  were  made  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  foreign  potentates  and  the  myr- 
midons of  monarchial  institutions.  Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of 
Brazil,  a  representative  oi  that  form  of  government  against  which 
the  United  States  is  a  perpetual  defiance  and  protest,  was  wel- 
comed with  fulsome  adulation,  and  given  a  seat  of  honor  near 
the  officers  of  the  day;  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  a  stripling  of 
sixteen,  on  whose  shoulder  rests  the  promise  of  a  future  king- 
ship, was  seated  near.  Count  Rochambeau  of  France,  the 
Japanese  commissioners,  high  of^ci  ils  from  Russia  and  Prussia, 
from  Austria,  Spain,  England,  Turkey,  representing  the  bar- 
barism and  semi-civilization  of  the  day,  found  no  difficulty  in 
securing  recognition  and  places  of  Honor  upon  that  platform, 
where  representative  womanhood  was  denied. 

Though  refused  by  their  own  countrymen  a  place  and  part  In 
the  centennial  celebration,  the  women  who  had  taken  this 
presentation  In  hand  were  not  to  be  conquered.  They  had  re- 
spectfully asked  for  recognition ;  now  that  it  had  been  denied, 
they  determined  to  seize  upon  the  moment  when  the  reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  closed,  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  t>ranny  and  injustice  of  the  nation  toward  one-half  its 
pci  ple.  Five  officers  oi  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tinn.w  ith  that  heroic  spirit  which  has  ever  animated  lovers  of 
lihcrt)  in  resistance  to  tyranny,  determined,  whatever  the  result, 
to  present  the  woman's  declaration  of  ris^dits  at  the  chosen  hour. 
They  would  not,  they  dared  not  sacrilicc  tlie  golden  opportunity 

•  On  iVie  receipt  of  these  letter*  a  protonccJ  fiuncil  w.i-.  Iirt.!  l>y  the  oflRceri  of  the  association  at  their 
hcadq  i  irtcri.  as  to  what  action  they  should  (iike  on  the  Fourth  o(  July.  Mr*.  Mott  and  Mrs.  Stantoo 
dccidc<l  f(,r  themselves  that  after  these  rebuffs  they  wotild  not  even  th  on  llMplatfem,  but  at  the 
appoioted  tiia«  go  to  the  church  they  had  cagagad  for  a  moeting,  aad  opeo  their  convention.  Othm 
more  brave  and  determined  insisted  that  women  Kad  aa  equal  right  to  the  glory  of  the  day  and  ClM 
freedom  of  the  platform,  and  dr<-id(-<<  to  tiiKo  the  risk  of  a  public  tOMtlt  i*  OtdOT  tO  pfWiBt  dM 
woman's  dedaration  and  thus  make  it  an  huloric  document.— [E.  C.  S. 
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to  which  they  had  so  long  looked  forward ;  their  work  was  not 
for  themselves  alone,  nor  for  the  present  generation*  but  for  all 
women  of  all  time.  The  hopes  of  posterity  were  in  their  hands 
and  they  determined  to  place  on  record  for  the  daughters  of 
1976,  the  fact  that  their  mothers  of  1876  had  asserted  their 
equality  of  rights*  and  impeached  the  government  of  that  day 
for  its  injustice  toward  woman.  Thus,  in  taking  a  grander  step 
toward  freedom  than  ever  before,  they  would  leave  one  bright 
remembrance  for  the  women  of  the  next  centennial. 

That  hbtoric  Fourth  of  July  dawned  at  last,  one  of  the  most 
oppressive  days  of  that  terribly  heated  season.  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Sara  Andrews  Spencer,  Ltllie 
Devereux  Blake  and  Phoebe  W.  Couzins  made  their  way  through 
the  crowds  under  the  broiling  sun  to  Independence  Square, 
carrying  the  Woman's  Declaration  of  Rights.  This  declaration 
had  been  handsomely  engrossed  by  one  of  their  number,  and 
signed  by  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  advocates  of  woman's 
enfranchisement.  Their  tickets  of  admission  proved  open 
sesame  through  the  military  and  all  other  barriers,  and  a  few 
moments  before  the  opening  of  the  ceremonies,  these  women 
found  themselves  within  the  precincts  from  which  most  of  their 
sex  were  excluded. 

The  declaration  of  1776  \v;is  read  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of 
Virginia,  about  whose  family  clusters  so  nuicli  of  historic  fame. 
The  close  of  hi.'>  reading  was  deemed  the  appropriate  moment  for 
the  presentation  of  the  woman's  declaration.  Not  quite  sure 
how  their  aiJi)roach  niiL;lit  be  nut — not  quite  certain  if  at  this 
final  moment  they  would  be  j>v  rmitti:d  to  reach  the  presiding 
officer— those  ladies  arose  ami  made  their  way  down  the  aisle. 
The  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  Brazilian  hymn  cnverrd  their 
a  k  ance.  The  foreii^m  guests,  the  military  and  civil  officers  who 
hlled  the  space  directly  in  front  of  the  speaker's  stand,  cour- 
teously made  way,  while  Miss  Anthony  in  fitting  words  presented 
the  declaration.  Mr.  Ferry's  face  paled,  as  bowing  low,  with  no 
word,  he  received  the  declaration,  which  thus  became  part  of  the 
day's  proceedings  ;  the  ladies  turned,  scattering  printed  copies,  as 
they  deliberately  walked  down  the  platform.  On  every  side  eager 
hands  were  stretched  ;  men  stood  on  seats  and  asked  for  them, 
while  General  Hawley,  thus  defied  and  beaten  in  his  audacious 
denial  to  women  the  right  to  present  their  declaration,  shouted, 
"Order,  order!" 
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Passing  out,  these  ladies  made  their  way  to  a  platform  erected 
for  the  musicians  in  front  of  Independence  Hall.  Here  on  this 
old  historic  ground,  under  the  shadow  of  Washington's  statue, 
back  of  them  the  old  bell  tliat  proclaimed  "  liberty  to  all  the  land, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  they  took  their  places,  and  to  a 
listening,  applaudinfT  crowd,  Miss  Anthony  read*  tlic  1  declaration 
of  Rights  for  Women  by  the  National  Woman  butiragc  Associa- 
'  tion,  July  4,  1876: 

While  the  nation  is  buoyant  with  patriotism,  and  nil  hearts  arc  attuned 
to  praise,  it  is  with  sorrow  we  come  to  strike  the  one  discf)r(lant  nott;,  on 
this  one-hundredth  anniversary  •>(  uur  country's  birth.  Wlien  bubjectsof 
kings,  emperors,  and  czars,  from  the  old  world  join  in  our  national  jubilee, 
shall  the  women  of  the  republic  refuse  to  lay  their  hands  with  benedic- 
tions on  the  nation's  head  ?  Surveying  America's  exposition,  surpassing 
in  magnificence  those  of  London,  Paris*  and  Vienna,  shall  we  not  rejoice 
at  the  success  of  the  youngest  rival  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  May 
not  our  hearts,  in  unison  with  all,  swell  with  pride  at  our  great  achieve- 
ments as  a  people;  our  free  speech,  free  press,  free  sch(jols,  free  churcli, 
and  the  rapid  progress  we  have  made  in  material  wealth,  trad^,  commerce 
and  the  inventive  arts  ?  And  we  do  rejoice  in  the  success,  thus  far.  of  our 
experiment  of  self-government  Our  faith  is  firm  and  unwavering  in  the 
broad  principles  of  human  rights  proclaimed  in  1776^  not  only  as  abstract 
truths,  but  as  the  corner  stf>nes  of  a  republic.  Yet  we  cannot  for^'ci.  even 
in  this  glad  hour,  that  while  all  men  of  every  race,  and  clime,  and  condi- 
tion, have  been  iiu  ested  with  full  rif^lUsof  citizenship  utiderour  hos- 
pitable flag,  all  woiTicn  still  bulfei  the  degradation  of  disfranchisement. 

The  history  of  our  country  the  past  hundred  years  has  been  a  sttries  of 
assum[)tions  and  usurpations  of  power  over  woman,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  just  government,  acknowledged  by  the  United  States 
as  its  foundation,  which  are : 

jF£rsi—The  natural  rights  of  each  individual. 

SttoHd-^Tht  equality  of  these  rights 

TJitrd—'Thit  tights  not  delegated  are  retained  by  the  individual. 

Fimrth — That  no  person  can  exercise  the  rights  of  others  withoift  dele- 
gated authority. 

Fifth — ^That  the  non-use  of  rights  does  not  destroy  them. 

And  for  the  violation  of  these  fundamental  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, we  arraign  our  rulers  on  this  Fourth  day  of  July.  1876, — and  these 
arc  our  articles  (jf  impeaciuiieiit  : 

Btiis  of  attainder  \i3k've  been  pa,s>ed  by  the  introduction  of  the  word  **  male  "  into 
all  the  State  consititotions,  denying  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  thereby  mak- 

*  During  the  reading  of  the  dedamtioB  to  «a  intncuM  COBCOune  of  people,  Mra.  Gage  stood  be- 
'<ide  ML>i.s  Anthony,  and  held  an  nmbrelta  over  her  head,  to  shelter  her  friend  from  the  intense  heat  of 

t  *■  c  m    luUy  "•t;n  ;  and  thu^  in         sam-  1  r,  -  n  '_>i>j>M;r  sii1e>  nf  did  Independence  Hiill.dul  ihc 

men  and  women  cxprtw  their  opinions  on  the  great  principles  proclaimed  on  the  natal  day  of  the  re- 
public The  dedaiaidon  wae  haadaooMly  ftuied  aad  now  haage  ta  the  «iee-pfaidcal*»  ioe«  la  Um 
caiMtol  at  Wa^hiagton. 
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ing  sex  a  crime — an  exercise  of  power  clearly  forbidden  in  article  I,  sections  9,  IQ^ 
of  the  United  States  constitution. 

Th«  writ  of  kabeof  totputy  the  only  protection  agaiiist  Utires  de  taeAit  and  all  f onat 

of  unjust  imprisonment,  which  the  constitution  declares  "  shall  not  be  suspended,  ex* 
cept  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  «i.nf«'ty  flemands  it."  is  held  in- 
operative  m  every  Slate  of  the  Union,  in  case  of  a  marncd  woman  against  her  hus- 
band—the marital  rights  of  tiie  hnsbend  being  in  all  cases  primaxy,  aad  Uie  rights  of 
the  wife  secondary. 

Tkr  right  of  trial  by  a  Jury  of  me't  feers  was  so  jealously  guarded  that  States 
refused  to  ratify  the  original  constitution  until  it  was  guaranteed  by  the  sixth 
aneadmcnt.  And  yet  the  women  of  this  nation  have  never  been  allowed  a  jur>-  of 
their  peers  being  tried  in  all  cases  by  men,  native  and  foreign,  educated  and  igno- 
rant, virtuous  and  vicious.  Young  girls  have  been  arraigned  in  our  courts  for  the 
crime  of  infanticide ;  tried,  convicted,  hanged— victims,  perchance,  of  judge,  jurors, 
advocates — while  no  woman's  voice  could  be  heard  in  their  defense.  And  not  only 
are  women  denied  a  jury  of  their  peeia,  but  in  some  cases,  jaty  trial  altogether.  Dor* 
ing  the  war,  a  woman  was  tried  and  hanged  by  militar}-  law,  in  defiance  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  specifically  declares  :  "  No  person  shall  he  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  ....  of  penona  in  actual  service  in  tune  of  war."  During 
the  last  presidential  campaign,  a  woman,  arrested  for  voting,  was  dented  the  protec- 
tion of  a  j'lry,  'TM-fl  con\  icted,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  costs  of  prosecution,  by 
the  absolute  puwt;r  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

ToxtOwK  trithout  represmiatum^  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  colo- 
nies against  Great  Hritain,  is  one  of  the  grievous  wrongs  the  women  of  tlus  country 
have  sufTercd  during  the  centurj'.  Deploring  war,  with  all  the  demoralization  that 
follows  in  its  train,  we  have  been  taxed  to  support  standing  armies,  with  their  wa^te 
of  life  and  wealth,  iicltcving  in  temperance,  we  have  been  taxed  to  support  tlie  vice, 
crime  and  pauperism  of  the  liquor  traffic  While  we  suffer  its  wrongs  and  abuses  in- 
finitely more  than  matt,  we  have  no  power  to  protect  our  sons  against  this  giant  evlL 
During  the  temperance  crusade,  mothers  were  arrested,  fined,  impri>oned.  for  even 
praying  and  singing  in  the  streets,  while  men  blockade  the  sidewalks  with  im}  uauy, 
even  on  Sunday,  with  their  military  parades  and  political  piocesrions.  Believing  in 
honesty,  we  are  taxed  to  support  a  d^gerous  army  of  cinlians,  buying  and  selling  the 
offices  of  government  and  sacrificing  the  best  interefstsof  the  people.  And,  moreover, 
we  are  taxed  to  support  the  very  legislators  and  judges  who  make  laws,  and  render  decis- 
ions adverse  to  woman.  And  fm  refusing  to  pay  such  unjust  taxation,  the  houses, 
lands,  bonds,  and  stock  of  women  have  been  seized  and  sold  within  the  present  year, 
thus  proving  Lord  Coke's  assertion,  that  "The  very  act  of  taxing  a  man's pn^lty 
without  hi*i  consent  is,  in  effect,  disfranchising  him  of  cver\'  civil  right." 

Utut^uiil  codes  for  men  and  njomen.  Held  by  law  a  perpetual  minor,  deemed  in* 
<iapable  of  self-protection,  even  in  the  industries  of  the  world,  woman  is  denied  equal- 
ity of  rights.  The  fact  of  sex,  not  the  quantity  or  quality  of  work,  in  most  cases,  de- 
cides the  pay  and  position  ;  anil  because  of  this  injustice  thousands  of  fatherless  girls 
arc  compelled  to  choose  between  a  life  of  shame  and  starvation.  Laws  catering  to 
man's  vices  have  created  two  codes  of  morals  in  which  penalties  are  graded  acoordiDg 
to  the  political  status  of  the  offender.  Under  such  laws,  wcmien  are  fined  and  im- 
prisoned if  found  alone  in  the  streets,  or  in  public  place?  of  resort,  at  certain  hours. 
Under  the  pretense  of  regulating  public  morals,  police  officers  seizing  the  occupants 
of  disreputable  houses,  march  the  women  in  platoons  to  prison,  while  the  men,  part- 
ners in  their  guilt,  go  free.  Wliile  makini;  a  show  of  virtue  in  forbidding  the  impor- 
tation of  Chinese  w  omen  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  immoral  purposes,  our  rulen.,  in  many 
States,  and  even  under  the  shadow  of  the  national  cajiitol,  are  now  proposing  to  legal- 
ue  the  sale  of  American  womanhood  for  the  same  vile  purposes. 

^*€wt  ttgi*iati9m  fpr  toman  has  placed  us  in  a  most  anomakras  position.  Women 
invested  wi^  the  rights  of  cittsens  in  one  section— ^ters,  jurocs.  office-holders— cross* 
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lag  in  imaginary  line,  are  snbjecti  in  the  nest.  In  some  Sute«,  a  nuuried  woman 
waf  hold  property  and  transact  bnsineia  in  lier  own  name ;  in  others,  her  earnings  be- 
long to  her  hn>band.  In  lome  Strtfc^;,  a  woman  may  testify  against  her  husband,  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  courL>  ;  in  others,  she  has  no  redress  in  case  of  dajii.i^e  to  j^erson, 
property,  or  character.  In  cose  of  divorce  on  account  of  adultery  in  the  hu>band,  the 
innocent  wife  is  hdd  to  possess  no  r^ht  to  children  or  property,  unless  by  special  de* 
cree  of  the  court.  But  in  no  State  of  the  Union  has  the  wife  the  right  to  her  own 
person,  or  to  any  part  of  the  joint  earnings  of  the  co-partnership  during  the  life  of  her 
husband.  In  some  States  women  may  enter  the  law  schools  and  practice  in  the  courts  ; 
in  others  they  are  forbidden*  In  some  oalvenities  girls  enjoj  equal  educational  ad- 
saataga  with  boy«,  while  many  of  the  proudest  institutions  in  the  land  deny  them 
tdmi'fance,  though  the  uf  China,  Japan  and  Africa  are  welcomed  there.  Hut  the 
privileges  already  granted  in  the  several  States  are  by  no  means  secure.  The  right  of 
ssfrsgeonce  exercised  by  women  in  certain  States  and  territories  has  been  denied  by 
sabscquent  legislation.  A  bill  is  now  pending  in  congress  to  disfranchise  the  women 
of  Utah,  thus  interfering  to  deprive  United  States  citi/t-ns  of  the  same  rights  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  detiarcd  the  n-.tional  ^cncrninent  powerless  to  protect  any- 
where. Law^  parsed  after  yearn  of  uuurmg  effort,  guaranteeing  married  women  cer- 
tain lighl*  •(  property,  and  motfaeta  the  cnitody  of  their  dtildien,  have  been  repealed 
m  States  where  we  su]>posed  all  was  safe.  Thus  have  our  most  sacred  rights  been 
made  the  football  of  legislative  caprice,  proring  that  a  power  which  grants  as  a  privi- 
lege what  by  nature  is  a  right,  may  withhold  ^e  same  as  a  penalty  when  deeming  it 
neoemaiy  for  its  own  perpetuation. 

XtpnsmtmHm  of  womum  has  had  no  place  in  the  nation's  dioi^it.   Since  tiie  in- 

cor]>oratioo  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  twenty-four  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Union,  not  one  of  which  has  recognized  woman's  right  of  self-government.  On  this 
birthday  of  our  national  liberties,  July  Fourth,  1876,  Colorado,  like  all  her  elder  si»ten>, 
comes  into  the  Union  with  the  invidious  word  **  male  **  in  her  constitution. 

Umttemitmank«odtM^ra^€  ,  l  y  establishing  an  aristocracy  of  sex,  imposes  upon 
Ae  women  of  thb  nation  a  more  absolute  and  cruel  depotism  than  monarchy  ;  in  that, 
woman  finds  a  political  master  in  her  father,  husband,  brother,  son.  The  aristocrafrr  ; 
uf  the  old  world  are  based  upon  birth,  wealth,  refinement,  education,  nobility,  brave 
deeds  of  chivalry ;  in  this  nation,  on  sex  alone ;  exalting  braie  force  above  moral 
power,  vice  above  virtue,  ignorance  above  edacationt  and  the  son  above  the  mother 
who  bore  him. 

Th,  iuJii  iar-x'  ahczr  the  natiem  has  proved  itself  out  the  echo  of  the  ])ar1y  in  power, 
by  ui  holdmg  and  enforcmg  laws  that  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution. >Vhen  the  slave  power  was  dominant,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a 
bbck  man  was  not  n  citizen,  because  he  had  not  the  right  to  vote ;  and  ^when  Che 

constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  make  all  pcrsonn  citi/cns.  the  same  high  tribunal 
decit'.cd  that  a  woman,  thout^h  a  citizen,  had  tiut  the  right  t<»  V'lie.  Such  vacillating 
interpretations  of  constitutional  law  unsettle  our  faith  in  judicxai  authority,  and  under- 
aiae  the  liberties  of  the  whole  people. 

These  articles  of  impeachment  against  our  rulers  we  now  submit  to  the 
impartial  judgment  of  the  people.  To  all  these  wrongs  and  oppressions 
woman  has  not  aubmitted  in  silence  and  resignation.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  when  Abigail  Adams*  the  wife  of  one  president  and  mother 
of  another,  said,  "  We  will  not  hold  oursc]\  cs  bound  to  obey  laws  In  which 
we  have  no  voice  or  representation."  until  now,  woman's  discontent  has 
been  steadily  inrrensing.  culminating  nearly  tliirtr  years  ago  in  a  simul- 
taneous movement  among  the  women  of  the  nation,  demanrling  the  right 
of  suffmiq'e.  In  making  our  just  demands,  a  higher  m<iti\'c  than  the  pride 
kA  sex  inspires  us;  we  iccl  tliat  national  safety  and  stability  depend  on 
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the  complete  recognition  of  the  bruad  principles  of  our  government. 
Woman's  degraded,  helpless  position  is  the  weak  point  in  our  institutions 
to-day;  a  disturbing  force  everywhere,  severing  familjr  ties,  filling  our 

asy'^""^  A\  itli  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind  ;  our  prisons  with  criminals, 
our  cities  with  drunkenness  and  pr^^stitutu >ii ;  our  homes  witii  disease  and 
(Icalii.  It  was  the  bn.ist  of  the  founders  of  the  republic,  that  the  rights 
for  which  they  contended  were  the  rights  of  human  nature.  It  liicbC 
rights  are  ignored  in  the  case  of  6ne-half  the  people,  the  nation  is  surely 
preparing  for  its  downfall.  Governments  try  themselves  The  recogni- 
tion of  a  governing  and  a  governed  class  is  incompatible  with  the  first 
principles  of  freedom.  Woman  has  not  been  a  heedless  spectator  of  the 
events  of  this  century,  nor  a  dull  listener  to  the  grand  arguments  for  the 
equal  rights  of  humanity.  From  the  earliest  history  of  our  country 
woman  has  shown  equal  devotion  with  man  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
has  stood  firmly  by  his  side  in  its  defense.  T>  >q^et her,  they  have  made  this 
country  what  it  is.  Woman's  wealth,  liiouglu  and  labor  have  cemented 
the  stones  of  every  monument  man  has  reared  to  liberty. 

And  now,  at  the  close  of  a  hundred  years,  as  the  hour-hand  of  the  great 
clock  that  marks  the  centuries  points  to  1876,  we  declare  our  faith  in  the 
principles  of  self-government;  our  full  equality  with  roan  in  natural 
rights;  that  w<jman  was  made  first  for  her  own  happiness,  with  tlie 
ahsohite  ritjht  to  herself— to  all  the  opportunities  and  advanta^'-es  life 
arfi  Tfis  for  her  complete  de\"elo[Mnent ;  and  we  den\'  th;it  do^ona  of  the 
centuries,  incorporated  in  tliC  Codes  of  all  nations — tliaL  woivi  m  was  made 
for  man — her  best  interests,  in  all  cases,  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  will.  We 
ask  of  our  rulers,  at  this  hour,  no  special  favors,  no  special  privileges,  no 
special  legislation.  We  ask  justice,  we  ask  equality,  we  ask  that  all  the 
civil  and  political  rights  that  belong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be 
guaranteed  to  us  and  our  daughters  forever.* 

The  declaration  was  warmly  applauded  at  many  points,  and 
after  scattering  another  large  number  of  printed  copies,  the 
delegation  hastened  to  the  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion.  A  meeting  had  been  appointed  for  twelve,  in  the  old 

historic  First  Unitarian  church,  where  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Furness 
prc.iciicd  for  fifty  years,  but  whose  pulpit  was  then  filled  by 
Joseph  May,  a  son  of  kcv.  Samuel  J.  May.  To  this  place  the 
ladies  inatle  their  way  to  find  the  church  crowded  with  an 
expectant  audience,  which  greeted  them  with  thanks  for  wiiat 
they  had  just  done  ;  the  first  act  of  this  historic  day  taking  place 
on  the  old  centennial  platform  in  independence  Square,  the  last 

•  Thi*  docunient  was  iij^neJ  by  Lucmia  Molt,  Blimbetli  Cady  Sunton,  Paulina  Wright  Davis. 
Fnu  cine  I,.  Rmc,  CUriu  L  U.  Nidkob,  Manr  Aaa  McCliatock,  MatUlde  FiMcc&ke  AaovIm, 
Pujh,  Amy  Post,  CatharfM'A.  F.  SlcbWiw,  SuMn  B.  Anthony,  Matilda  JosI>n  Oage, 
Clemence  S.  I^t««r,  Olympic  Brnwn.  Mathilde  F  Wrn  it.  AJltlInt  Thonuriii .  Kllcn  Clark  Sariicni, 
Virginia  L.  Minor,  Catherine  V.  Wait«,  F.lirabeth  B.  Schenck.  Phoeb«  W.  Courins,  Eli/abeth  Boyntoa 
Haihcrt,  Luint  D*Ffl*M  Gordon,  Sara  Andrew*  Spencer,  Lillie  Devcreux  Blake,  Jane  Grahaoi 
Jonci.  Abigail  Scott  Duabnqr,  fidva  A.  Lockwood.  j!Hab«IU  Boechcr  Hooker,  Sanh  L.  WiBians, 
Abby  P.  £la. 
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in  a  church  so  long  devoted  to  equality  and  justice.  The 
venerable  Lucretia  Mott,  then  in  her  etghty>fourth  year,  pre. 
sided.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  read  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 
Its  reception  by  the  listening  audience  proclaimed  its  need  and 
its  justice.  The  reading  was  followed  by  speeches  upon  the 
various  points  of  the  declaration. 

Belva  A.  Lockwood  took  up  the  judiciary,  showing  the  way 
that  body  lends  itself  to  party  politics.  Matilda  J  oslyn  Gage  spoke 
upon  the  writ  of  Ma^as  corpus,  showing  what  a  mockery  to  married 
women  was  that  constitutional  guarantee.  Lucretia  Mott  re- 
viewed the  progress  of  the  reform  from  the  first  convention. 
Sara  Andrews  Spencer  illustrated  the  evils  arising  from  two 
codes  of  morality.  Mrs.  Devereux  Blake  spoke  upon  trial  by 
jury ;  Susan  H.  Anthony  upon  taxation  without  representation, 
illustratini;  her  remarks  by  incidents  of  unjust  taxvition  of  women 
during  ihc  present  year.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  spoke  ui^on 
the  aristocracy  of  sex,  and  the  evils  arisinjr  from  manhood  suf- 
frage. Judge  Esther  iVI<»ni>,  of  W'yomini;.  said  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  suffrac:e  in  that  territory.  Mrs.  Mari^Mrct  Parker, 
president  of  the  woman  suffrdj^^e  club  of  Duiulee,  Scotland, 
and  of  the  newly-fornud  Christian  Woman's  International  Tem- 
perance Union,  .said  she  h.id  seen  nothing  like  this  in  Great  Britain 
— it  was  worth  the  journey  across  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Kaper.  of  Manchester,  England,  characterized  it  as  the  liistoric 
meeting  uf  the  day,  and  .said  the  patriot  of  a  hundred  years  hence 
would  seek  for  cver\''  incident  connected  with  it,  and  the  next 
centennial  would  be  adorned  by  the  portraits  of  the  women  who 
sat  upon  that  })latform. 

The  Hutciiin^ons.  themselves  of  historic  fame,  were  present. 
They  were  in  their  happiest  vein,  interspersing  the  speeches  with 
appropriate  and  felicitous  songs.  Lucretia  Mott  did  not  confine 
herself  to  a  single  speech,  but,  in  Quaker  style,  whenever  the 
spirit  moved  made  many  happy  points.  When  she  first  arose  to 
speak,  a  call  came  from  the  audience  for  her  to  ascend  the  pulpit 
in  order  that  she  mi  dit  be  seen*  As  she  complied  with  this  re- 
quest, ascending  the  long  winding  staircase  into  the  old-fashioned 
octagon  pulpit,  she  said,  **  1  am  somewhat  like  Zaccheus  of  old 
who  climbed  the  sycamore  tree  his  Lord  to  see ;  1  climb  this 
pulpit,  not  because  I  am  of  lofty  mind,  but  because  I  am  short 
of  stature  that  you  may  see  me."  As  her  sweet  and  placid 
countenance  appeared  above  the  pulpit,  the  Hutchinsons,  by 
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happy  inspiration,  buist  into  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.*'  The 
effect  was  marvelous ;  the  audience  at  once  arose,  and  spontanea 
ously  joined  in  the  hymn. 

Phoebe  W.  Couzins,  with  great  pathos,  referred  to  woman's 

work  in  the  war,  and  the  parade  of  the  Grand  Army  of  tlic  Re- 
public ilic  preceding  evening  ;  she  said  : 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  with  my  soul  stirred  to  its  deepest  depths.  I 
feel  unequal  tu  the  task  of  uttering  words  befitting  the  occasion,  and  to 
follow  tlie  dear  saint  who  has  just  spoken ;  how  can  I  ?  I  am  but  a  beginner, 
and  to-day  I  feel  that  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  these  dear  women  who  have 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  this  contest,  and  to  learn  of  them  is  the 
attitude  I  should  assume.  It  is  not  the  time  for  atgument  or  rhetoric.  It 
is  the  time  for  introspectiou  and  prayer.  We  have  come  from  Inde> 
pendence  Square,  where  the  nation  is  celebrating  its  centennial  birthday  of 
a  masculine  freedom.  You  have  just  heard  tmin  Mrs.  Stanton  the  read- 
in^^  of  Woman  s  Declaration  of  Rights ;  that  d<Kuinent  has  already 
been  presented  in  engrossed  form,  tied  with  the  symbolic  red,  white  and 
blue,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  day.  Senator  Thomas  W.  Ferr>',  on 
their  platform  in  yonder  square ;  and  the  John  Hampden  of  our  cause, 
the  immortal  Susan  R  Anthony,  rendered  it  historic,  by  reading  it 
from  the  steps  of  Independence  Hall,  to  an  immense  audience  there 
gathered,  that  could  not  gain  access  to  the  square  or  platform.  [Great 
applause.]  1  cannot  express  to  you  in  fitting  lang-unji^e  the  thoughts  and 
feetinp^s  which  stirred  me  as  I  sat  on  the  platform,  awaiting  the  presenta- 
tion of  Ifiat  d^)cument. 

We  were  about  to  commit  an  overt  act.  Gen.  Hawley,  president  of  the 
centennial  commission  and  manager  of  the  prc^rarame,  had  peremptorily 
forbidden  its  presentation.  Yet  in  the  foce  of  this — ^in  the  face  of  the  as- 
sembled nation  and  representatives  from  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  a 
handful  of  women  actuated  by  the  same  b^h  principles  as  our  fathers,  stir- 
red by  the  same  desire  for  freedom,  moved  by  theaame  impulse  for  liberty, 
were  to  again  proclaim  the  right  of  self-p^overnment ;  were  again  to  im- 
peach the  spirit  of  King  George  manifested  in  our  rulers,  and  declare  that 
taxation  without  representaticm  is  tyranny,  tliat  the  divine  riijht  of  tmr- 
half  of  the  people  to  rule  the  other  half  is  also  despotism.  As  1  tulluvvcd 
the  reading  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  marked  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  its 
reception,  and  remembered  that  at  its  close,  a  document,  as  noble,  as  di- 
vine, as  grand,  as  historic  as  that,  was  to  be  presented  pi  siUtue;  an  act. 
as  heroic  as  worthy,  as  sublime,  was  to  be  performed  in  the  face  of  the 
contemptuous  amazement  of  the  assembled  world,  I  trembled  with  sup- 
pressed emoti<  n.  When  Susan  Anthony  arose,  with  a  look  of  intense 
pain,  yet  heroic  determination  in  her  face,  I  silently  committed  her  t  i  the 
Great  Father  who  seeth  not  in  part,  to  strengthen  and  cotnJort  her  hcr«>ic 
heart,  and  then  she  was  lost  to  view  in  the  sudden  uprising  caused  by  the 
burst  of  applause  instituted  by  Genera)  Hawley  in  behalf  of  the  Brazilian 
emperor.  And  thus  at  the  close  of  the  reading  of  a  document  which  le- 
pudiated  kings  and  declared  the  right  of  ev-ery  person  to  life,  to  libertv 
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and  the  pursuit  o{  individual  happiness,  the  American  jn oftle.  iipplaudmg 
a  crowned  monarch,  received  in  silence  the  immortal  document  and  pro- 
test of  its  discrowned  queens ! 

Shall  1  recount  the  emotion  that  swayed  me,  as  I  thought  ui  a)l  that 
woman  had  done  to  build  up  this  country ;  to  Sttstain  Hs  vnity,  to  perpet- 
uate its  principles;  of  its  self-denying  and  heroic  Pilgrim  and  revolution- 
ary mothers;  of  the  work  of  woman  in  the  anti-slavery  cause;  the  agony 
and  death  of  her  travail  in  its  second  birth  for  freedom;  sustaining  the 
nation  by  prayers,  by  self-sacrificing  contributions,  by  patriotic  endeavors, 
by  encoumpfing  words  ;  and.  reviewing  the  programme,  and  all  the  atten- 
dant pageants,  remembered  that  in  these  grand  centennial  celebrations, 
when  the  nation  rounded  out  its  first  century  .  ndrntrihUtt  not  a  recogni- 
tion in  any  shap^  form  or  manner  was  paid  to  woman ;  thai  upon  the 
platform,  as  honored  guests*  sat  those  who  had  been  false  in  the  hour  of 
our  country's  peril;  that  upon  this  falstorlcioil  stood  the  now  freeman, 
once  a  slave,  whose  liberty  and  life  were  piven  him  at  the  hands  of  woman; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  far  off  isles  of  \hv,  s<;a,  India.  Asia.  Afrira,  Eu- 
rope, were  gladly  welcoiucd  as  free  citizens,  while  woman,  a  suppliant  beg- 
gar, pleaded  of  one  man,  invested  with  autocratic  power,  for  the  simple 
boon  of  presenting  a  protest  in  silence,  against  her  degradation,  and  was 
deuudi 

!  stood  yesterday  on  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Chestnut  streets,  watch- 
ing the  march  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  As  the  torn  and  tat- 
tered battle  flags  came  by,  all  the  terrors  of  that  war  tragedy  suddenly 
rushed  over  me,  and  I  sat  down  and  wept.  Looking  again,  I  saw  the  car  of 
Wounded  soldiers;  as  in  thought  1  was  suddenly  transported  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  I  felt  the  air  full  of  the  horrors  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
and  saw  two  young  girls  waiting  the  landing  of  a  steamer  that  had 
been  dispatched  to  succor  the  wounded  on  that  terrible  field.  They 
were  watching  for  "mother  "—who  for  the  first  time  had  left  her  home 
charge,  and  hushing  her  own  heart's  pleadings,  heard  only  her  coun- 
tr)''s  call,  and  gone  down  to  that  held  of  carna^'o  t<>  tniderly  care  for  the 
soldier.  As  they  boarded  the  steamer,  what  a  slj^lii  intt  theireycs  !  Maimed, 
bleeding,  dying  soldiers  by  the  hundrc<ls,  were  «jn  cots  <jn  deck,  on 
boxes  filled  with  amputated  limbs,  and  the  dead  were  awaiting  the  last 
sad  rites.  Like  ministering  angels  walked  two  women,  their  mother  and 
the  now  sainted  Maigaret  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  amid  these  rows  of 
sufferers,  with  strong  nerve  and  Steady  arm,  comforting  the  soldier  buy, 
so  far  from  friends  and  home;  binding  up  the  ghastly  wound,  bathiii).:  the 
feverish  brow,  snv'« -thing  the  dyin^i:  pdlow,  and  with  imder  mothers 
prayer  nnrl  tear,  elosint^  the  eyes  of  the  dead.  The  fii^l  rc\  Lhition  *>{  war; 
how  it  burned  our  youthlul  brain  I  How  it  moved  us  to  divine  compas- 
sion, how  it  stirred  us  to  even  give  up  our  mother  to  the  work  for  years, 
as  we  heard  the  piteous  pleading,  **  Don't  leave  us,  mother  *  — "  Oh,  mother, 
we  can  never  ft>rget."  But  alas  Iheydid  forget  I  Tli  i  s  scene  repeated  again, 
and  again,  during  that  long  conflict,  with  hundreds  of  women  offering  a 
like  scrvire  in  camp  and  floating  hospital,  h.-aving  sweet  h'>mcs.  without 
money,  price  or  thought  of  emolument,  going  to  these  baitie-Iieids  and 
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tenderly  nursing  the  army  of  the  republic  t<  .  life  ne^nin  ;  while  back  of 
them  were  tens  of  thousanrls  other  women  <if  the  great  sanitary  army, 
who,  in  selt-sacritice  at  huine.  were  sending  lint,  bandages,  clothing", 
delicacies  <»f  food  and  raiment  of  all  kinds,  by  car-load  and  ship-load, 
to  comfort  and  ameliorate  the  sufierings  of  the  grand  army  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  yet  as  I  watched  its  march  in  this  centennial  year,  its  gala  day — 
m»/  a  tribute  marked  its  gratitude  to  her  who  had  proved  its  savior  and 
friend,  in  the  hour  of  peril. 

Again,  came  the  colored  roan  in  rank  and  file — and  in  thought  I  saw  the 
fifteenth-amendment  jubilee,  which  proclaimed  his  emancipation.  As  ban- 
ner after  banner  passed  me.  w.ith  the  name  of  r7;irrisMn  <>f  Phillips,  of 
Douglass.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Harriet  iieeclier  htow  c.  whose 
one  book,  "  Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin  " — did  more  to  arouse  the  wh'»!c  world  to 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  than  did  the  words  or  works  of  any  tea  men.  I 
searched  for  a  tribute  to  Lucretia  Mott  and  other  women  of  that  conflict* 
but  none  appeared.  And  so  to-day,  standing  here  with  heart  and  brain 
convulsed  with  all  these  memories  and  scenes,  can  you  wonder  that  we 
are  stirred  to  profoundest  depths,  as  we  review  the  base  ingratitude  of  this 
nation  to  its  women  ?  It  has  taxed  its  women,  and  asked  the  women,  in 
whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  their  Pilgrim  and  Revolutionary  mothers,  to 
assist  by  money,  individual  effort  and  presence,  to  make  it  a  year  of  jubi- 
lee for  the  proclamation  of  a  ransomed  male  nationality.  Zenobia.  in 
gilded  chains  it  may  be.  but  chains  nevertheless,  marches  through  the 
Streets  of  Philadelphia  to-day,  an  appendage  of  the  chariot  wheels  which 
proclaim  the  coming  of  her  king,  her  lord,  her  master,  whether  he  be  white 
or  black,  native  or  foreign-bom,  virtuous  or  vile,  lettered  or  unlettered. 
As  the  state-house  bell,  with  its  inscription,  "  Proclaim  liberty — through- 
out the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  penled  forth  its  jubilant  re- 
iteration,— the  daughters  of  Jefferson,  of  Hancock,  of  Adams,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  who  ha\  e  been  pf>litically  outlawed  and  ostracized  by  their  own 
countrymen,  here  had  no  liberty  proclaimed  for  them  ;  they  are  not  inhab- 
itants, only  sojourners  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  as  the  slaves  in 
meek  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  master  placed  the  crown  of  sovereignty 
on  the  alien  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  she  is  asked  to  sing  in  dulcet  strains : 
"The  king  is  dead — ^long  live  the  king!'* 

And  thus  to-day  we  round  out  the  first  century  of  a  professed  repub- 
Uc'witb  woman  figuratively  representing  freedom— and  yet  all  free, 
save  woman. 

For  five  long  hours  of  that  hot  mid-summer's  day,  that  crow'ded 
audience  listened  earnestly  to  woman's  demand  for  equality  of 
rights  before  the  law.  When  the  convention  at  last  adjourned, 
the  Hutchinsons  singing,  "A  Hundred  Years  Hence/**  it  was 

*  One  hundred  years  hence,  what  •  change  wilt  be  aade, 

In  politicA,  morah,  religion  and  trade. 

In  statesmen  who  u  r.uicii;  or  ri  !<:      the  fence, 

Thoe  things  \»itl  be  altered  a  hundred  years  Atmct. 

Our  laws  then  will  be  uncompuUor)-  rules. 
Our  prMons  oaavened  to  national  achoob. 
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slowly  and  reluctantly  that  the  great  audience  left  the  house. 
Judged  by  its  immediate  influence,  it  was  a  wonderful  meeting. 
No  elaborate  preparations  had  been  made,  for  not  until  late  on 
Friday  evening  had  it  been  decided  upon,  hoping  still,  as  we  did, 
for  a  recognition  in  the  general  celebration  on  Independence 
Square.  Speakers  were  not  prepared,  hardly  a  moment  of  thought 
had  been  given  as  to  what  should  be  said,  but  words  fitting  for 
the  hour  came  to  lips  rendered  eloquent  by  the  pressure  of  in- 
tense emotion. 

Day  after  day  visitors  to  the  woman  suffrage  parlors  referred 
to  this  meeting  in  glowing  terms.  Ladies  from  distant  States, 
in  Philadelphia  to  visit  the  exposition,  said  that  meeting  was 
worth  the  whole  expense  of  the  journey.    Younjj^  women  with 

all  the  attractions  of  tlic  clay  and  the  exposition  enticing  them, 
yet  said,  "The  best  all  I  have  seen  in  Fhiladclpliict  was  that 
meeting."  Women  to  whom  a  dollar  was  of  great  value,  said. 
"  As  much  as  i  need  money,  I  would  not  have  missed  that  meeting 
for  a  hundred  dollars";  while  in  the  midst  of  conversation  visitors 
would  burst  forth,  "Was  there  rrvr  such  a  meetinpf  as  that  in 
Dr.  Furness'  church?"  and  thus  was  Woman's  Declaration  of 
Rights  joyously  received. 

The  day  was  also  celebrated  by  women  in  convocations  of  their 
own  all  over  the  country.* 

The  plouare  of  •laainc  *tis  mil  ■  pcvtcM*, 

And  the  people  will  fiod  il  so,  a  Aumdrtd ytari  htnct, 

Lyiag.  cheating  and  fraud  will  b«  laid  on  th«  sb«lf, 
Mm  wUt  mKhw  get  dninle,  nor  be  bound  np  in  adf, 

Bui  all  live  together,  good  nci>:Mior>  and  fricmi>, 

Just  M  Christiam  /tlkt  ought  to,  a  hnndred  yir  in  htnct% 

Then  womaa,  mnii't  pwfiwr.  nan*s  equal  thall  ttaad, 

'Wliile  bea.ur>'  and  harmony  govern  the  land* 

To  think  lor  on«»«U  will  be  no  offence. 

The  «<or1d  will  be  thiokiag  a  kmmirtdftun  ktme*. 

Oppression  and  war  will  be  heard  of  no  ni-rt. 

Nor  the  Mkii'cl  (i(  a  kiavc  leave  his  |jrint  on  our  shore, 

CoDv*;nti;jn>  w  iil  thcH  be  a  useless  exi  cuse, 

F'or  vie'l!  .ill  go  frft-suffraf^e  a  hmndred  ytart  kitwet* 

loAtcaci  of  speech-making  to  satisfy  wrong. 

All  will  join  the  gUd  cbwiia  to  sing  Freedom*!  Mog ; 

And  if  the  Millenium  is  not  a  pretense* 

We*n  all  be  good  broCbcn  «  kmmtlrtd  jmnv  k*ne». 

Tbw  koAg  wna  erritten  in  1853,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Frances  Dana  Gage«  tapranly  for  John  W, 
Hutchinson.  Several  of  the  {rtend«  were  staying  with  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Sevcnwce,  on  their  way  to 
the  Akron  coovention,  where  It  was  first  sung. 

•Protests  and  dcctantiotts  were  fead  by  Mrs.  Elinbeth  Boyntoa  Harbert,  In  Cvaniitan,  III.;  Sanb 

L.  K.DO*.  California  ;  Mrs.  Ri  sa  L.  Segur,  ToWn,  Ohio  ;  Mn..  Mary  OIney  Brown.  Olympia.  Wash- 
ing! on  territory  ;  Mr»,  Htiirictt.*  I'ainc  Westbrook,  New  York  city.  In  Maquokciii.  lown,  Mr*.  Nancy 
K-  Allen  r«aC  the  declaration  at  the  reguL-ir  county  celebration.  Mad.Tm  Anneke,  ^Vi^.;  Kli/abeth 
Avery  Meriwether,  Tenn.;  Lucinda  B.  ChanMller,  K.  J.;  Jane  C  Telker,  Iowa:  S.  P.  Abeel,  D. C4 
Mn.  J.  A.  Johns,  Oregon ;  Elunbcth  taile  Saxon,  La.;  Mr*.  Elsie  Stewart,  Kan.;  and  manjrotheie 
tepeosible  to  name,  tent  In  protest*  and  declarations. 
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All  interesting  ic.iLurc  of  the  centennial  parlors  was  an  im- 
mense autograph  book,  in  which  the  names  of  friends  to  the 
movement  were  regjistered  by  the  thousands,  some  penned  on 
that  historic  day  and  sent  from  the  old  worhl  and  the  new,  and 
others  written  on  the  spot  during  these  eventful  months.  From 
the  tidings  of  all  these  enthusiastic  assemblies  and  immense 
number  of  letters*  received  in  Philadelphia,  unitedly  demanding 
an  extension  of  their  rights,  it  was  evident  that  the  thinking 
women  of  the  nation  were  hopefully  waiting  in  the  dawn  of  the 
new  century  for  greater  liberties  to  themselves. 

From  "  Aunt  Lottie's  Centennial  Letters  to  her  Nieces  and 
Nephews/'  we  give  the  one  describing  this  occasion : 

My  Dears  :  I  suppose  I  had  best  tell  you  in  this  letter  ab<jut  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  at  the  centennial  city— at  least  that  portion  of  it  that 
I  know  about*  and  which  I  would  not  have  missed  for  the  exhibition  itself, 
and  which  I  would  not  have  you  miss  for  all  the  rest  of  my  letters.  I  can- 
not expect  you  to  be  as  much  interested  in  it  as  was  I,  but  it  is  time  you 
were  becoming  interested  in  the  subject;  and,  if  you  live  a  half  century 
from  this  time  fin  less  than  that.  I  hope,)  you  will  see  that  what  I  am 
ah.Hit  to  relate  was»  as  General  Hawley  admitted  it  would  be,  "the  event 
of  the  occasion." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  exhibition,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  came  to  Philadelphia  and  procured  the  parlors 
of  1,431  Chestnut  street  for  the  accommodation  of  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.  These  rooms  were  open  to  the  friends  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  public  receptions  were  held  and  well  attended  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evening.  During  these  months  these  two  ladies — assisted  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton — were  engaged  in 
preparing  a  history  of  the  suffrage  movement  and  a  declaration  of  rights 
to  be  presented  at  the  /.jroat  centennial  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  fulv. 
1876.  This  document  is  in  lorm  like  the  first  declaration  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  handsomely  engrossed  by  Mrs.  Sara  Andrews  Spencer,  of  Wash- 
ington—a lady  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  Republican  convention.  June  12. 

The  celebration  was  held  in  Independence  Square,  just  back  of  th«  old 
State-house  where  the  first  declaration  was  signed.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  of  people  collected ;  a  poem  was  read  by  Bayard  Taylor  and  a  speech 
delivered  by  William  M.  Evarts.  But  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  go  there 
expecting  to  hear  any  portion  of  either;  so  I  waited  utitil  twelve  o'clrnrk 
and  then  rode  down  in  the  cars  to  Dr.  Furness'  cluin  h.  corner  of  Broad 
and  L«^cust  streets,  where  these  ladies  were  to  hold  their  meeting.  The 
church  was  full,  and  the  exerc  ises  were  opened  by  Mrs.  Mott — the  vener- 
able and  venerated  president — a  ^)u.il\er  lady  ot  shght  forjn,  attired  in  a 
plain,  light-silk  gown,  white  muslin  neckerchief  and  cap,  after  that  ex« 
*  quisitely  neat  and  quaint  fashion.  Then  the  Hutchinsons  sang  a  hymn, 

*See  AppetHtw. 
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in  which  all  were  requested  to  Join.  Afterward  Mrs.  Stanton  came  to  the 
front  of  the  pulpit,  the  house  was  hushed  to  a  reverential  stillness,  and  I 

IT  \ '  r  yet  heard  anj  thing  so  s«jlenm  and  impressive  as  her  reading  of  the 
Declarati'  n  r.f  Rij^-hts  of  the  Wrjnien  of  the  United  States. 

A  printed  e<<j)y  hud  been  given  me  the  day  before,  when  between  the 
sessions  of  the  New  England  American  Association  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  where  were  Lucy  Stone,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown 
Black  well,  Elizabeth  K.  Churchill  and  other  pleasant-faced,  sweet'Voiced 
ladies,  I  had  called  at  the  rooms  on  Chestnut  street  and  folded  declarations 
for  half  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Stanton,  which  they  were  distributing  by  post 
and  in  ever}' way  all  over  the  land.  When  I  read  it  at  home  that  night 
I  realized  its  importance,  but  as  llie  next  day  (the  Fourth)  was  t'xcr»^sively 
warm.  I  very  nearly  gave  up  going,  and  then  I  sliould  have  nussed  the 
impressiveness  of  her  reading.  When  she  first  commenced,  her  voice 
seemed  choked  with  emotion.  She  must  have  realized  what  she  was 
doing,  as  we  all  knew  it  was  the  grandest  thing  that  had  been  done  in  a 
hundred  years.  Thrill  after  thrill  went  through  my  veins,  and  the  whole 
scene  formed  a  picture  that  will  yet  be  the  subject  of  artists'  pencils  and 
poets'  pens.  T  should  have  been  contented  to  have  had  the  meeting 
closed  then  with  that  best  song  of  the  Huiciunsons  upon  the  progress 
of  reform,  where  the  young  gentleman  was  so  much  applauded 
for  his  solo»  "When  Women  Shall  be  Free."  Still  we  were  all  in- 
terested in  Mrs.  Spencer's  account  of  her  interview  with  General  Hawley, 
and  his  refusal  to  permit  the  silent  handing-in  of  the  declaration,  which, 
after  her  persistence,  assuring  him  ''it  would  not  take  three  minutes. "  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  was  because  he  was  "very  well  aware  it  would  be 
the  event  of  the  occasion."  *'  Immediately."  said  Mrs.  Spencer.  "  you  can- 
not imagine  what  an  inspinition  we  all  had  to  do  it ;  fur,"  added  the  siight. 
fair-haired,  fluent  lady,  in  a  humorous  manner  that  called  forth  laughter 
and  applause,  **  I  never  yet  was  forbidden  by  a  man  to  do  a  thing,  but  that 
I  resolved  to  do  it." 

We  were  also  pleased  to  hear  from  that  earnest  woman,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  inspired  by  the  immutable  abstract  truths  of  justice  and  equity. 
Reports  say  that  she  has  the  air  of  a  rath<^lic  devotee.  She  said  that  tn 
defiance  of  "the  powers  that  be  she  took  a  place  on  that  plallorni 
in  Independence  square,  and  at  the  proper  time  delivered  the  en- 
grossed copy  of  the  declaration  to  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Ferry,  who  received 
it  with  a  courteous  bow;  and  afterward  on  the  steps  of  Independ- 
ence Hall  she  read  it  to  an  assembled  multitude.  She  had  done  her 
ceiitennial  day's  work  for  all  time;  and  small  wonder  that  mind  and 
body  craved  rest  after  such  tension.  Slie  is  yet  under  a  hundred  dt -liars 
rine  for  voting  at  Rochester,  and  althou^^di  trom  her  lectures  the  last  m.x 
years  she  has  paid  ^10,000  indebtedness  on  The  Kei>oiution,  she  said  she 
never  would  have  paid  that  fine  had  she  been  imprisoned  till  now. 

Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott,  whom  the  younger  Hutchinson  *  assisted  into  the 
pulpit — a  beautiful  sight  to  see  cultured  youth  supporting  refined  old 
age^stated  that  she  went  up  there,  "  not  because  she  was  higher-minded 

*  Hesary  Huuiun-un,  the  J vhn. 
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than  the  rest,  but  su  that  her  enfeebled  voice  might  be  better  heard.'*  The 
dear  old  soul  is  so  much  stronger  than  her  body,  that  it  would  seem  that 

she  must  have  greatly  overtasked  herself ;  though  an  inspired  soul  has 
wonderful  recuperative  forces  nt  command  for  the  temple  it  inhabits.  A 
gftodly  number  of  gentlemen  wore  present  at  this  meeting  and  th,<t  of  the 
day  before — three  or  four  of  thcin  making  short  speeches.  A  Mr.  Raper 
of  England,  strongly  interested  in  the  temperance  and  woman  suffrage 
cause,  told  us  that  in  his  country  "  all  women  tax-payers  voted  for  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  upon  all  educational  matters,  and  also  upon  all  municipal 
affairs.  In  that  respect  she  was  in  advance  of  this  professed  republic.  In 
England  there  is  an  hereditary  aristocracy*  here,  an  aristocracy  of  sex  '*;  or, 
as  the  spirited  Lillie  Devereuz  Blake  who  was  present  once  amusingly 
termed  it.  of  "the  bifurcated  garment."  And  now  perhaps  some  ma- 
terially-mindtd  person  will  ask,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
You  can't  light !  "  forgetting  that  we  are  now  fighting  the  greatest  of  all 
battles,  and  that  the  weapons  of  woman's  warfare,  like  her  nature  nt  its 
best  devclupnicut.  are  moral  aiul  spiriLuul.  Lewise  Oliver. 

Philadelphia,  July  13,  1876, 

The  press  of  the  country  commented  extensively  upon  the 
action  of  the  women : 

At  noon  to-day,  in  the  Fir>>t  Uniiarian  chnrch,  coraer  Tenth  and  South,  the 
National  Woman  SufTrajjc  A^socintion  will  ])resent  the  W(unaii\  I  )cclarntion  of  Rights. 
The  a««>ociation  will  hold  a  convention  at  the  same  tune  and  place,  at  which  Lucretia 
Mott  is  announced  to  preside,  and  several  ladies  to  make  speeches.  Mo$t  of  the 
ladies  are  known  as  women  of  ability  and  earnest  apostles  of  the  creed  have 
es{)oused  for  the  political  enfranchisement  of  women.  Their  declaration  of  rights, 
we  do  not  doubt,  will  be  «trnngly  enforced.  These  ladies,  or  some  of  them,  have 
been  assignetl  places  upon  the  platform  at  the  grand  celebration  ceremonies  to  take 
place  in  Independence  Square  to-day ;  and  they  have  requested  leave  to  present  their 
declaration  of  rights  in  form  on  that  occa-ion.  They  do  not  ask  to  have  it  read, 
we  believe,  hut  simply  that  the  statement  of  their  case  shall  go  on  file  witli  ilie  general 
art:hivcs  of  the  day,  so  that  the  women  of  1976  may  see  that  their  predecessors  of  1676 
did  not  let  the  centetmial  year  of  independence  pass  without  protest. — [Philadelphia 
liedger^  July  4. 

There  was  yet  another  incident  of  the  Fourth,  in  Independence  Square.  Im> 

mediately  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  read  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  and  while  the  strains  of  the  "  (ireeting  from  Brazil "  were  rising  upon  the  air, 
two  laiiies  pushed  their  way  vigorously  through  the  crowd  and  appeared  upon  the 
^eaker's  platform.  They  were  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage. 
Hustling  generals  a.side,  elbow  ing  governors,  and  almost  upsetting  Dom  Pedro  in 
their  charge,  they  reached  Vice-President  Fern;',  and  handed  him  a  _>crnll  about  three 
feet  long,  tied  with  ribt>ons  of  various  colors.  He  was  seen  to  buw  and  look  be- 
wildered :  but  they  had  retreftted  in  the  same  vigotoos  manner  before  Uie  exptanation 
was  whispered  about.  It  apjiears  that  they  demanded  a  Gliai^;«  of  programme  for  the 
sake  of  reading  their  addre-s  ;  but  if  so,  this  was  probably  a  mere  ft>rm  intended  for 
future  effect.  More  than  six  months  ago  some  of  the  advocates  of  female  suffrage 
began  in  this  city  their  crusade  against  celebrating  the  centennial  anniversary  of  a  n&. 
tion  wherein  women  are  not  permitted  to  vote.  The  demand  off  Miss  Anthony  and 
Mrs.  Gage  to  be  .illowed  to  taVe  part  in  a  commemoration  which  many  of  tlieir  asso- 
ciates ili»rf>urainni  an-i  denounced,  would  have  been  a  cool  proceeding  had  it  br-cn 
made  in  advoucw.    Made,     it  >^  a»,  ihruugh  u  ver)  discourteous  interruption,  it  pre- 
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fi^rc?;  new  fortii<  of  xnolence  and  tlisregard  of  order  u-liich  m»y  .icconpftny  the  par- 
ticipation uf  women  in  active  pnrtisarj  politics. — [New  York  Tribum. 

Tbe  letter  of  a  correspondent,  printed  in  another  column,  describing  the  presenta- 
fioQ  of  «  woinaii's  bill  of  rights,  ia  Independence  Square  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
iriO  interest  all  readers,  whether  or  not  they  think  with  the  cocrespondent,  that 

thislittli  -.fTiir  was  the  most  important  of  the  clay's  jjroceedings.  We  have  not  a 
doubt  that  the  per<."ns  ulio  were  concerned  in  llie  affair  enjoyed  it  licariily.  Those 
of  them  who  made  speeches  naturally  regarded  their  eloquence  a««  a  thing  to  stir  the 
aatkm.  AU  persons  who  make  speeches  do.  The  day  was  a  warm  one,  and  imagina* 
ti(n»til(e  the  fire-cracker,  was  on  fire.  In  the  heat  of  the  occa-sion.  of  course,  the 
«oinen  who  wnnt  to  vutc  and  who  desire  the  protection  of  the  writ  of  hafh-:tTcorfus 
against  the  tyranny  of  actual  or  possible  husbands,  felt  that  they  were  making  great 
foliiOiof  history ;  but  the  sagacity  of  the  press  agents  and  reporters  was  not  at  fault. 
The  gatherers  of  news  know  very  well  what  they  are  about  ;  and  when  they  decided 
to  omit  tLi-  ]>art  uf  the  prMcccdiiii^.^  frr>ni  tlxrir  reports,  they  simply  obeyed  that  in- 
stinct upon  which  their  iu-elibood  depends — the  instinct,  namely,  to  write  only  of 
nutters  in  which  the  public  is  interested. 

The  good  women  who  wrote  and  published  this  dedaration,  fancying  that  they 
were  throwing  a  IxKjmbshell  into  the  gathered  crowds  of  American  (male)  citizens, 
trevcry  much  in  earnest,  doubtless,  and  are  entitled — we  have  platform  authoi^ty  for 
»yin<{  it —  to  "  respectful  consideration  ";  but  thor  movement  scarcely  rises,  as  yet 
■t  kut,  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  historical  event.  There  b  a  prevailing  indifference 
to  their  cause  which  isecninst  it.  The  public  is  not  aroused  to  a  fever  heat  of  in- 
<lignation  over  the  wrongs  which  women  are  everywhere  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
the  tyrants  called  husbands.  The  popular  mind  is  not  yet  awake  to  the  fact  that  men 
uoally  imprison  their  wives  in  back  parfois  and  maltreat  them  shamefully.  The 
vitoesaes,  wives  to  wit,  refuse  to  l)ear  testimony  to  this  effect,  and  the  public  placidly 
tccepl<  appearance  for  realily  and  believes  that  the  gentlewomen  who  ride  about  in 
their  carriages  or  haunt  the  shops  of  our  cities  in  gay  apparel  are  reasonably  well  con- 
tented  with  their  lot  in  life.  In  a  word,  it  is  not  hostility  so  much  as  calm  indifference 
with  which  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  have  to  contend,  and  nnlndtily  for  them 
^  indifference  is  veiy  laigelf  leminine. — [New  York  Evemi^  Poti, 

There  i>  >ometbing  awful  in  the  thought  that  should  the  woman  suffragists  be  con- 
tinually refused  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  they  might  at  la>t  iu  a  fit  of  despe- 
ratioD,  do  what  our  fathers  did,  and  frame  a  declaration  of  independence,  No,  2.  Just 
Iklok  of  an  army  of  crinolines  willing  to  take  arms  against  the  tyrant  man,  ai\d  sacri- 
fice dicir  lives,  if  need  be^  to  carry  out  their  principles  !  It  is  easier  to  ridicule  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  than  to  answer  the  arguments  advanced  by  somc  of  the  leading 
advttcates  of  that  question.  It  is  only  the  innate  mildness  of  the  position  of  women  in 
general  that  has  prevented  a  revolution  on  this  same  subject  lung  ago.  One  hundred 
tboosand  such  6Te-eater»  as  Susan  B.  Anthony  or  Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton  in  the  land, 
could  raise  a  rumpus  which  would  cause  the  late  unpleasantness  to  pale  into  in^ignifi- 
C3n<  e.  .\rmed  and  equipped,  what  a  sight  would  be  presented  by  an  army  of  >tmnj^. 
minded  women  !  There  would  be  no  considering  the  question  of  whether  the  ca\'alry 
daottld  tide  side-saddle,  ora  la  clothes>pin.  Such  detail  would  be  of  too  small  importance 
to  receive  the  slightest  attention  ;  the  more  vital  questions  would  be,  "  How  can  we 
slaughter  the  most  men  ?'*  "  How  can  we  soonest  convince  the  demons  thnt  we  have 
r^hts  which  must  be  respected  ? "  The  fact  is,  that  if  these  down-trodden  women 
weald  take  a  firm  stand  in  any  thing  like  respectable  numbers,  and  assert  their  claims 
toiaffrage  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  they  would  be  allowed  eveiything  they  asked 
for.  Thi  rc  is  not  a  man  in  the  land  who  wouM  dare  to  take  up  arms  against  a  woman. 
Such  a  dernier  resort  on  the  part  of  the  women  wuuhl  be  truly  laughaliie,  but  the  mat- 
ter voald  cease  to  be  a  joke,  if  General  Susan  B.  Anthony,  in  command  of  a  bloomer 
ftgincsi,  should  march  into  the  halls  of  congress,  aimed  eap-a-fU,  and  demand  the 
pttnce  of  a  law  in  behalf  of  woman  suffrage,  or  the  alternative  of  the  general  clewi- 
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ing  out  of  I  he  whole  body.  There  is  no  immedute  pro>pect  nf  stich  an  event,  Imt 
hell  hath  no  furie$  like  a  woman  scorned."  Long  and luud  h.ive  been  the  appcaU  <A 
the  fair  sex  for  recognitioii  at  the  ballot-box.  With  that  faithful  seal  so  truly  charac- 
teristic <  f  her  sex,  she  has  each  time,  for  many  years  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
presented  hcrvelf  before  the  curious  gaze  of  our  nanonal  conventions,  askint^,  with  no 
little  stress  of  argument,  for  a  woman's  plaak  in  the  platforms.  If  >be  has  been  heard 
at  all  ia  the  framed  resolutions  of  the  parties,  the  feeling  prevail!  tig  iu  die  conventions 
has  been  rather  to  padfy  and  put  her  off,  than  to  grant  her  request  through  motives  of 
political  policy.  If  perseverance  is  to  be  awnri.!e<l,  the  agitators  of  the  woman  ques- 
tion will  yet  carry  ofi  the  prize  they  seek.  Death  alone  can  silence  such  women  as 
Sosan  B.  Anthony  and  Cady  Stanton,  and  their  teaching!  wtU  live  after  them  and 
nnite  others  of  their  sex  into  strong  luinds  of  sisterhood  in  a  common  cause.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  if  events  march  on  in  the  same  direction  they  have  since  the  calling  of  the  first 
National  Woman's  Convention,  another  centennial  will  see  woman  in  the  hails  of 
legislation  throughout  the  land,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  no  objection, 
fo  long  as  she  behaves  herself.— [St*  Lonis  IH^Uk^  July  13. 

It  is  a  cnrioos  anomaly  that  the  movement  for  national  woman  soffiage  in  our  conn>- 
tiy  is  most  obstructed  by  women,  and  that  even  where  the  men  bavedottbts,  their  natu- 
ral admiration  for  the  pentler  sex  almo<:t  converts  them  into  champions.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Women  of  the  United  States  that  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  {Mcaented  to  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Ferry,  while  be  was 
snrroonded  by  foreign  princes  and  potentates  and  by  the  governors  of  most  of  the 
States  of  the  union,  faced  at  the  same  lime  by  a  countle«;s  ma<s  of  American  and  for- 
eign visitors — certain  it  is,  we  repeat,  that  when  this  altogether  unique  paper  w.is  pre- 
sented by  Mis*  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  her  sisters,  it  became  a  record  in  the  minds  and 
memory  of  all  who  witnessed  the  strange  proceeding.  And  it  is  a  veiy  well  written 
statement,  and  no  doubt  one  hundred  years  hence  it  will  be  read  with  an  interest  not 
lessee-static  llian  the  eiitliusia>in  of  it*;  present  pioneers  ;  for,  in  the  inten-a!.  the>e  a<l- 
vanced  women  may  have  won  (or  their  witiiholding  sisters  the  eniire  list  of  male  pre- 
rogatives. What  adds  to  the  force  of  the  present  woman  suffrage  party  is  the  d  ign  ity . 
intelligence  and  purity  of  its  participants.  The  venerable  Lucretia  Mott ;  the  honest, 
straightforward  Su-.nn  B.  Anthony  :  the  cultivated  Kllen  Clark  Sargent  (wife  of  the  Cali- 
fornia senator);  the  beloved  tliiabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  indeed  all  the  names  at- 
tached to  the  declaration  command  our  respect.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  points 
of  (he  de  :  ^on  itself,  with  all  our  sincere  admiration  of  these  gentlewomen,  in- 
creased by  the  knowledge  even,  wliere  that  they  arc  ardent  rojniMicans,  we  fear  that 
iheir  weakness,  to  employ  a  paradox,  consists  m  their  strength,  or,  tn  other  words, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  even  the  most  benevolent  and  sympathetic  observer  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  really  as  much  persecuted  and  oppressed  as  diey  claim  to  be.  When 
the  colored  man  demanded  his  rights  they  were  given  to  him  because  these  rights  in 
republican  consTitutions  were  rep;arded  as  inherent,  and  also  because  he  had  reciprocal 
duties  to  discharge,  and  lieavy  burdens  to  carry,  and  when  the  Southern  confederate 
demanded  restitution  of  his  rights,  he  rested  his  claim  upon  the  double  basis  that  he 
h.i  l  earned  fotgiveness  by.his  bravery,  and  that  political  disfranchisement  did  not  be- 
long to  a  repn>>lican  example.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  it  is  very  difTerei  t  with 
the  ladies  ;  and  so  when  they  come  forward  insisting  upon  rights  heretofore  acconled 
10  men  alone,  they  mnst  encounter  all  the  differences  created  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
own  sisters  and  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  men,  and  the  hard  fact  that  these  two 
influences  have  made  it  heretofore  impossible  fnr  w-imen  to  descend  to  the  .ircna  of 
politics.  Having  said  this  much,  we  present  a  few  of  the  cardinal  points  of  tlie 
woman's  declaration  of  rights  laid  before  the  august  memorial  centennial  celebration 
last  Tuesday,  July  4*  1876.— n^l^«lplit*  P^*^^  J«ly  i5- 


On  July  19,  the  Citizens' Suffrage  Association,  of  Philadelphia, 
joined  with  the  National  Association  in  commemorating  the  first 
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woman's  rights  convention  galled  by  Lucretia  Mott  and  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton»at  Seneca  Falls»  N.  Y.,  Jul)- 19,  1S48 — ^thus  celebra^ 
ting  the  twenty^ ighth  anniversary  of  that  historic  event.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Edward  M.  Davis,  president  of  the 
association,  8on4n4aw  of  Lucretia  Mott,  and  one  of  the  most 
untiring  workers  in  the  cause.  The  venerable  Lucretia  Mott 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  Miss  Anthony  read  letters  from  sev- 
eral of  the  earliest  and  most  valued  pioneers  of  the  movement : 

Tenaflv,  New  Jersey,  July  19,  1876. 
Lucretia  lA^ym^Eamned Friend t  It  istwenty-eij<ht  years  ago  today 
since  the  first  woman's  rights  convention  ever  held  assembled  In  the  Wes- 
leyan  chapel  at  Seneca  Falls.  N.  V.   Could  we  have  foreseen,  when  we 

called  that  convention,  the  ridicule,  persecution,  and  misrepresentation 
that  the  denmnd  for  woman's  politiral,  relifjious  and  social  equality  would 
involve;  the  lun}^,  weary  )'ears  of  waitin^^  and  hoping  without  success;  I 
fear  we  should  not  have  had  the  courage  and  conscience  to  begin  such  a 
protracted  struggle,  nor  the  faith  and  hope  to  continue  the  work.  Fortu- 
nately for  all  reforms,  the  leaders,  not  seeing  the  obstacles  which  block 
the  way,  start  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  success.  Our  demands  at  the  first 
seemed  so  rational  that  I  thought  the  mere  statement  of  woman's  wrongs 
would  bring  immediate  redress.  I  thought  an  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  men  against  the  unjust  and  unecjual  laws  for  women  that 
disgraced  our  statute  bt>oks,  must  settle  the  question.  But  I  soon  found, 
while  no  attempt  was  made  to  answer  our  arguments,  that  an  opposition, 
bitter,  malignant,  and  persevering,  rooted  in  custom  and  prejudice,  grew 
stronger  with  every  new  demand  made,  with  eveiy  new  privilege  granted. 

How  well  I  rememberthat  July  day  when  the  leading  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  busy  town  crowded  into  the  little  church  ;  lawyers  loaded  with 
hooks,  tf)  expouiKl  to  us  the  law*!;  ladies  witli  t hrir  essays,  and  we  whf> 
had  called  the  convention,  witli  our  dcclaiati' mi  i4  nt^hts,  speeches,  and 
resolutions.  With  what  dignity  James  Mott,  your  sainted  husband,  tall 
and  stately,  in  Quaker  costume,  presided  over  our  novel  proceedings. 
And  your  noble  sister,  Martha  C.  Wright,  was  there.  Her  wit  and  wisdom 
contributed  much  to  the  interest  of  our  proceedings,  and  her  counsel  in  a 
latge  measure  to  what  success  we  claimed  for  our  first  convention.  While 
so  many  of  those  early  friends  fell  off  through  indifference,  fear  ctf  ridicule 
and  gi'  >\ving  conservatism,  she  remained  through  these  loner  ye. us  of  trial 
stcadlast  to  tiie  close  of  a  brave,  true  lile.  She  has  been  present  at  nearly 
ever}'  convention,  with  her  encouraging  words  and  generous  contributions, 
and  being  well  versed  In  Cushing's  Manual,  has  been  one  of  ourchief  pre*  . 
siding  ofliMrs.  And  my  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude,  even  at  this  late  day,, 
as  I  recall  the  ^mestness  and  eloquence  with  which  Frederick  Douglass 
advocat(  d  our  cause,  thonj^h  at  that  time  he  had  no  rights  himself  that  any 
white  man  was  hound  to  ri  '>pect.  I  marvel  now,  that  in  our  inexperience 
the  interest  was  so  well  sustained  through  two  entire  days,  and  that  when 
the  meeting  adjourned  everybody  signed  the  declaration  and  went  home 
feeling  that  a  new  e/a  had  dawned  for  woman.  What  had  been  done  and 
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said  seemed  prctiinmt:ntly  wise  atui  proper  that  n  rn-  of  us  tiiDUglit  of 
being  ridiculed,  ostracised,  or  suspected  of  evil.  But  what  was  mn  sur- 
prise and  chagrin  to  find  ourselves,  in  a  few  days,  the  target  for  the  press 
of  the  nation ;  the  New  York  Tribune  being  our  only  strong  arm  of  de- 
fense. 

Looktn^^  over  these  twenty-eight  years,  I  feel  that  what  we  have 
achieved,  as  yet.  bears  no  proportion  to  what  we  have  suffered  in  the 

daily  huiniliati m  of  spirit  from  the  cruel  distinctions  based  on  Sez. 
Though  our  State  laws  have  been  essentially  changed,  and  positions  in 
the  srh()o!s,  professions,  and  world  of  work  secured  to  woinan,  initbi  nijTlit 
of  thirty  years  ag-t>,  yt^t  tlie  undercurrent  of  popular  thnuj^ht.  as  seen  in 
our  S'jcial  habits,  liieoiogical  dogmas,  and  political  theories,  still  reflects 
the  same  customs,  creeds,  and  codes  that  degrade  women  in  the  effete 
civilizations  of  the  old  world.  Educated  in  the  best  schools  to  logical 
reasoning,  trained  to  liberal  thought  in  politics,  religion  and  social  ethics 
under  republican  Institutions,  American  women  cannot  brook  the  dis- 
criminations in  regard  to  se  x  tliat  were  patiently  accepted  by  the  ignorant 
in  barbanjus  ages  as  divine  law.  And  yet  subjects  of  emperors  in  the  old 
world,  with  their  narrow  ideas  of  indi\'tdual  rights,  their  contempt  of  a!! 
womankind,  rome  here  to  teach  the  mothers  of  this  republic  their  true 
work  and  sphere.  Sucli  men  as  Carl  Schurz.  breathint?  for  the  first  tunc 
the  free  air  of  our  free  land,  object  to  what  we  consider  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  fitting  them  for  the  trades  and  professions,  for  the  sciences 
and  arts,  and  self-complacently  point  Lucretia  Mott,  Maria  Mitchell. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  to  their  appropriate  sphere, 
as  housekeepers  with  a  string  of  keys,  like  Madam  Bismark,  dangling 
around  their  waists. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Holland,  the  Tupper  of  our  American  literature,  thanks 
his  Creator  tb.it  woman  has  no  specialty.  She  was  called  into  being  for 
man's  happiness  and  intt;rest  his  helpmeet  to  wait  and  watch  his 
movements,  to  set  ond  fus  endeavors,  to  fij^-^lit  tlie  bard  battle  of  life 
behind  hnn  whose  brain  may  be  dizzy  witii  excess,  whose  limbs  may 
be  paralyzed,  or  if  sound  in  body,  may  be  without  aim  or  ambition, 
without  plans  or  projects,  destitute  of  executive  ability  or  good  judg- 
ment in  the  business  affairs  of  life.  And  such  sentimentalists,  after 
demoralizing  women  with  their  twaddle,  discourage  our  demand  for 
the  right  of  suffrage  by  pointing  us  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
women  are  indifferent  to  this  m')vement  in  their  behalf.  Suppose  they 
are;  h:ive  not  the  masses  of  all  oppressed  classes  been  apathetic  and  in- 
dittercnt  until  partial  success  crowned  the  enthusiasm  of  the  few?  Carl 
Schurz  would  not  have  been  exiled  from  his  native  land  could  he  have 
roused  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  to  the  same  love  of  liberty  which 
burned  In  his  own  soul.  Were  his  dreams  of  freedom  less  real  because 
the  stolid  masses  were  not  awake  to  their  significance?  Shall  a  soul 
that  accepts  martyrdom  for  a  principle  be  told  he  is  sacrificing  himself  to 
a  shadow  because  the  multitude  can  neither  see  nor  appreciate  the  idea? 

I  do  not  feel  like  rejoicing  over  any  privilec^es  already  f^ranted  to  my 
sex.  until  all  our  rights  arc  conceded  and  secured  and  the  principle  of 
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equality  recognized  and  proclaimed,  for  every  step  that  brings  us  to  a 
more  equal  plane  with  man  but  malces  us  more  keenly  feel  the  loss  of 
those  rights  we  are  still  denied — more  susceptible  to  the  insults  of  his 
assumptions  and  usurpations  of  power.   As  I  sum  up  the  indignities 

towaH  V  :nen,  as  illustrated  by  recent  judicial  deciuons — denied  the 
right  to  vole,  denied  the  right  to  practice  in  tlic  Supreme  rf>tirt,  (Irnird 
jury  trial— I  feel  the  degradation  of  sex  more  bitterly  th;in  I  (iid  <  ir)  that 
July  19,  1848,  and  never  more  than  in  listening  tu  )«>ur  speech  in 
Philadelphia  on  liie  Fourth  of  July,  our  nation's  centennial  birthday,  re- 
membering that  neither  years  nor  wisdom,  brave  words  nor  noble  deeds, 
could  secure  political  honor  or  call  forth  national  homage  for  women. 
Let  it  be  remembered  by  our  daughters  in  future  generations  that 
Lucretis  Mott.  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  asked  permission,  as 
the  representative  woman  of  this  great  movement  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  her  sex,  to  pn-sent  at  the  cetiiennial  celebration  of  our  national 
libcrtie«.  Woman  s  L)«'cLir;«ti' >n  of  Rights,  and  was  refused  !  This  was  the 
Tespcctiul  ct/uhKieratioji  ■  vouchsafed  American  women  at  the  close  of 
the  tirst  centur>'  of  our  national  life. 

May  we  now  safely  prophesy  justice,  hberty,  equality  for  our  daughters 
ere  another  centennial  birthday  shall  dawn  upon  us ! 

Sincerely  yours,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stakton. 

Detroit,  July  17,  1876. 
To  LmcrdkL  Moti,  Elizabeth  Cady  Canton,  Mary  Ann  McCiiniock  ami 
'itui^ktrrs.  Amy  Post,  and  alt  associated  tvith  tknn  and  myself  in  (he 
first   Woman  s  Rii^hts  Con:'in/ion,  held  in  St-nera  fa//s.  A'.  Y.,  July 
sg,  1848,  as  tvell  as  /<*  cur  Liter  and  present  iissotiatts,  Ureclif!^  : 
Ntyl  able  to  be  with  you  in  \  our  celebration  ot  ihe  nineteenth,  I  will  yet 
^ive  evidence  that  1  prize  y4>ur  remembrance  i.A  our  first  asseiublagc  and 
of  our  earliest  work.    That  is,  and  will  ever  be.  as  the  present  is  a 
Diemorabie  year;  and  may  this  be  memorable  too  for  the  same  reason,  a 
brave  step  in  advance  for  human  freedom.   I  would  that  it  could  be  a 
conclusive  step  in  legislation  for  the  political  freedom  of  the  women  of 
the  nation.    For  It  is  only  in  harmony  with  reason  and  experience  to  pre- 
dict that  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  of  the  near  future  will  rejoice  if 
this  centennial  year  is  thus  marked  and  glorified  by  so  grand  a  deed. 

mnv  well  c^>n|J:ratulate  each  other  and  have  satisfa<  lion  in  krunving 
that  Hc  ha\  e  clian^er!  the  public  sentiment  and  the  l.iws  of  many  States 
uur  advocacy  and  labors.  We  also  know  tliat  while  helping  the 
growth  of  our  own  souls,  we  have  set  many  women  thinlcing  and  reading 
on  this  vital  question,  who  in  turn  have  discussed  it  in  private  and  public, 
and  thus  inspired  otherSb  So  that  at  this  present  time  few  who 
litve  ciamined  can  deny  our  claim.  But  we  are  grateful  to  remember 
naoy  women  who  needed  no  arguments,  whose  clear  insight  and  reason 
pronounced  in  the  outset  that  a  woman's  soul  was  as  well  worth  saving 
Ma  man's;  that  her  independence  and  free  rhoioe  are  as  necessary  anfl 
«  valuible  to  the  public  virtue  and  weltaie  ;  who  saw  and  still  see  in 
t>*>th.  equal  children  of  a  Father  who  loves  and  protects  all. 
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Men  do  not  need  to  be  crmvinced  of  the  righteousness  of  entire  Itee- 

dom  for  us;  they  have  long^  been  convinced  of  its  justice;  they  confess 
that  it  is  only  expediency  which  makes  them  withhold  (hat  which  thev 
{)r  jfrss  is  precious  to  them.  We  await  only  an  awakened  conscieace  and 
an  enlarged  statesmanship. 

I  bid  you  and  the  women  of  the  republic  God-speed,  and  close  m  the 
language  of  one  who  went  before  us,  Mary  Wollstoneciaft,  who  did  ao 
muct  in  a  thoughtless  age  to  bring  both  men  and  women  baclc  to  virtue 
and  religion.  She  says :  "  Contendinj^  for  the  rights  of  woman,  my  main 
argument  is  built  on  this  simple  principle,  that  if  she  he  not  prepared  by 
education  to  ht-cnme  the  companion  of  ni.in,  ^-he  will  st<)[)  the  projjress  of 
icnowkdf^e  and  \  iriue;  for  truth  must  be  conimon  t<>  ail  or  it  will  be  in- 
efficacious With  respect  to  its  influence  in  general  practice.  And  h^  -w  can 
woman  be  expected  to  cooperate  unless  she  know  why  she  ought  to  be 
virtuous;  unless  freedom  strengthen  her  reason  till  she  comprehends 
her  duty  and  sees  in  what  manner  it  is  connected  with  her  real  good?  If 
children  are  to  be  educated  to  understand  the  true  principle  of  patriotism, 
their  mother  must  be  a  patriot;  and  the  love  of  mankind  from  which  an 
orderly  train  of  \  irtue?5  sprincf,  can  only  he  produced  by  considering  the 
moral  and  civil  interests  of  mankind;  but  the  erlucation  and  situation  of 
woman  at  pn  ><.  iit  shuts  her  out  from  such  investigations.  " 

With  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  your  celebration  and  delibera- 
tions, and  assuring  you  that  I  shall  be  with  you  in  thought  and  spirit*  I 
am  most  earnestly  and  cordially  yours, 

Cathasink  a.  F.  Stebbins, 

Rochester,  N,  Y..  June  27,  1876. 
My  Dear  Susan  Anthony  :  I  thank  thee  most  deeply  for  the  assurance 

of  a  welcome  to  your  deliberative  councils  in  our  countrv's  centennial  j'ear. 
to  reann^nince  our  oft-repealed  protest  aLr.siiist  b  iii(i.it:e  to  tyrant  law. 
Most  holy  cause  I  Woman's  equality,  why  so  h>ng  denied.'  ....  I  was 
ready  at  the  first  tap  of  the  drum  that  sounded  from  that  hub  of  our 
country.  Seneca  Falls,  in  1848,  calling  for  an  assembly  of  men  and  women 
to  set  forth  and  remonstrate  against  the  legal  usurpation  of  our  rights. . . . 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would  give  me  as  much  pleasure  as  to  be 
able  to  meet  with  you  at  this  time.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  you 
appreciate  the  hlessinp^s  of  frequent  visits  and  wise  Counsel  from  oiir  be- 
loved and  venerated  pioneer,  Lucretia  MuU,  I  h«)pe  her  health  and 
Strength  will  enable  her  to  see  and  enjoy  the  triunijihant  victor^' ol  this 
work,  and  1  wish  you  all  the  blessings  of  happiness  that  belong  to  all 
good  workers*  and  my  love  to  them  all  as  if  named.  Amy  Post. 

POMO,  Mendocino  Co.,  California.  June  26,  1876, 
July  4,  1776,  our  revolutionary  fathers — in  convention  assembled— de- 
clared their  independence  of  the  mother  country ;    solemnly  asserted 

the  divine  right  of  self-government  and  its  relation  to  Constituted  au- 
thority. With  liberty  their  shibboleth,  the  colonies  triumpiud  in  their 
long  and  fierce  stnii^'ul'-  w  i'h  ttie  m^  tiier  c<iuntry,  and  established  an  in- 
dependent governinetii.  Tfiey  adopted  a  "  bill  of  rights  "  embodying  their 
ideal  of  a  free  government. 
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With  singular  inconsistency  almost  their  first  act.  while  it  secured  to 
one-half  the  people  of  the  body  politic  the  right  to  tax  and  govern  them- 
selves, subjected  the  other  half  to  the  very  oppression  which  had  cul- 
minated in  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies,  "  taxation  without  representa- 
tion." and  the  inflictions  of  an  authority  to  which  they  had  not  ^i\  en  their 
consent.  Thr  rnnstitutinnal  provision  which  enfranchised  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  new  Slate  and  secured  to  it  self-governing  rights,  disfran- 
chised its  women,  and  eventuated  in  a  tyrannical  use  of  power,  which, 
exercised  by  husbands,  fothers,  and  brothers,  is  Infinitely  more  intoleiable 
than  the  despotic  acts  of  a  foreign  ruler; 

As  if  left  ignobly  to  illustrate  the  truths  of  their  noble  declaiations.  no 
sooner  did  the  enfranchised  class  enter  upon  the  exercise  of  their  usurped 

powers  than  they  proceeded  to  alienate  from  the  mothers  of  humanity 
rights  declared  to  be  inseparable  from  humanity  it-^elf  ?  Had  they  thrust 
the  British  yoke  from  the  necks  of  their  wives  and  daughters  as  in- 
dignantly as  they  thrust  it  from  their  own,  the  legal  subjection  of  the 
women  of  to-day  would  not  stand  out  as  it  now  does — ^the  reproach 
of  our  republican  government.  As  if  sons  did  not  follow  the  condition  of 
the  mothers— as  if  daughters  had  no  claim  to  the  birthright  of  the 
fathers— they  established  for  disfranchised  woman  a  "  dead  line,"  by  re- 
taining the  English  common  law  of  marriaj:je,  which,  unlike  that  "f  less 
liberal  European  governments,  converts  the  marriage  altar  into  :'. n  execu- 
tioner's bl  ock  and  recognizes  woman  as  a  wife  only  when  so  denuded  of 
personal  rights  that  in  legal  phrase  she  is  said  to  be — "dead  in  law"! 

More  considerate  in  the  matter  of  forms  than  the  highwayman  who 
kills  that  he  may  rob  the  unresisting  dead,  our  gallant  fathers  executed 
women  who  must  need  cross  the  line  of  human  happiness — l^^lly ;  and 
administered  their  estate ;  and  decreed  the  disposition  of  their  defunct 

personalities  in  legislative  halls;  only  omitting  to  provide  f<>r  the  matri- 
monial crypt  the  fitting  epiiaplt :  '  Here  lies  the  relict  of  American  iree- 
dom^ — taxed  to  pauperism,  loved  to  death  !  " 

VV'ith  all  the  nu)dification  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  our  English 
law  of  marriage  still  invests  the  husband  with  a  sovereignty  almost  de- 
spotic over  his  wife.  II  secures  to  him  her  personal  service  and  savings, 
and  the  control  and  custody  of  her  person  as  against  herself.  Having  thus 
reduced  the  wife  to  a  dead  pauper  owing  service  to  her  husband,  our 
shrewd  forefathers,  to  secure  the  bond,  confiscated  her  natural  obliga- 
tions as  a  child  and  a  mother.  Whether  married  or  sint^l*',  only  inability 
excuses  a  son  from  the  legal  support  (.>f  indigent  and  iniirm  parents. 
The  married  daughter,  in  the  discharge  of  her  wiicly  duties,  may  tenderly 
care  and  toil  for  her  husband's  infirm  parents,  or  his  children  and  grand- 
children by  a  prior  marriage,  while  her  own  parents,  or  children  by  a 
prior  marriage — ^legally  divested  of  any  claim  on  her  or  the  husband  who 
absorbs  her  personal  services  and  earnings — are  sent  to  the  poor-house, 
or  pine  in  bitter  pri\-ati*)n  :  except  with  consent  of  her  husband,  she  can 
give  neither  her  personal  care  n<  r  the  a\  .uls  cjf  her  industr)',  for  their 
benefit.  So.  t  i  he  a  wife,  woman  ceases,  m  law.  to  be  anything  e].>c  — 
yields  up  tlic  gliust  of  a  legal  existence  !   That  she  escapes  the  extreme 
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penalty  of  her  legal  bonds  in  any  case  is  due  lu  the  iuct  that  the  majority 
of  men,  married  or  single,  aie  nolmbly  Mter  than  ilMir  laws. 

Our  fathers  taught  the  quality  and  initiated  the  form  of  free  guvem* 
roent.  But  it  was  left  to  their  posterity  to  learn  from  the  discipline  of 
experience,  that  truths,  old  as  the  etemitiest  are  forever  revealing  new 
phases  to  render  possible  more  perfect  interpretations ;  and  to  accumulate 
unanswerable  reasons  for  their  extended  application.  Thnt  the  sorest 
trials  and  most  appreciable  failures  of  the  government  our  fathers  be- 
queathed to  us,  have  been  the  direct  and  inev  itable  results  of  their 
departures  from  the  principles  they  enunciated,  is  so  patent  to  all 
Christendom,  that  free  government  itself  has  won  from  our  mistakes 
material  to  revolutionize  the  world — ^lessons  that  compel  depotisms  to 
change  their  base  and  constitutional  monarclfies  to  make  broader  the 
phylacteries  of  popular  rights. 

Is  it  not  meet  then,  that  on  this  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  American 
independence  the  daughters  of  revolutionary  sires  should  appeal  to  the 
sons  to  fulfill  what  the  fathers  promised  hut  failed  to  perform — should 
appeal  to  them  as  the  ronstituted  executors  ul  llie  father's  will,  to  give 
full  practical  eilect  to  the  scli-evident  truths,  that  "  taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny  "—that  "governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed'?  With  an  evident  common  interest 
in  all  the  affairs  of  which  government  properly  or  improperly  takes 
cognizance,  we  claim  enfranchisement  on  the  broad  ground  of  human 
right,  having  proved  the  justice  of  our  claim  by  the  injustice  which  haa 
resulted  to  us  and  ours  throup^h  our  disfranchisement. 

We  ask  t  iifraiichiscinciiL  in  the  abiding  faith  that  with  our  cooperative 
efforts  free  governtncnt  would  attain  to  higher  averages  of  intelligence 
and  virtue;  with  an  innate  conviction,  that  the  sequestration  of  rights  in 
the  homes  of  the  republic  makes  them  baneful  nurseries  of  thte  monopo- 
lies, rings»  and  fraudulent  practices  that  are  threatening  the  national 
integrity ;  and  that  so  lo^g  as  the  fathers  sequester  the  rights  of  the 
mothers  and  train  their  sons  to  exercise,  and  the  daughters  to  submit 
to  the  exactions  of  usurped  powers,  our  government  offices  will  be  dens 
of  thieves  and  the  national  honor  trail  in  the  dust ;  and  honest  men  come 
out  from  the  fiery  ordeals  of  faithful  service,  denuded  of  the  contidcnce 
and  respect  justly  their  due.  Give  us  liberty.  We  arc  nv  tliers,  wives, 
and  daughters  of  freemen.  C.  I.  H.  Nichols. 

LovDON,  Eng.,  July  4,  1876. 

Mv  Dear  Susan:  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  Many 
times  I  have  thought  of  writing  to  you,  but  I  knew  your  time  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  good  cause  to  have  any  to  spare  for  private 
correspondence.  Occasionally  I  am  pleased  to  see  a  good  account  of  you 
and  your  doings  in  the  Boston  Ifwe^^aUtr.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  be 
with  you  on  this  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  and  important  occasion; 
or  that  I  could  at  least  send  my  sentiments  and  views  on  human  rights 
which  I  have  advocated  for  over  forty  years,  to  the  convention 

This  being  the  centenary  day  of  the  proclamation  of  American  in- 
dependence, I  must  write  a  few  lines,  if  but  to  let  the  friends  know  that 
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though  absent  in  bofh-  I  am  with  you  in  the  cause  for  which,  in  commcm 
with  you,  I  have  labt>red  so  long,  and  I  h(^pe  not  labored  in  vnin. 

The  glorious  day  upon  which  human  equality  was  first  proclaimed 
ought  to  be  com memorated,  not  only  every  hundred  years»  or  every  year, 
but  it  ought  to  be  constantly  held  before  the  public  mind  until  its  grand 
principles  are  carried  into  practice.  The  declaration  that  "All  men 
[which  means  all  human  beings  irrespective  of  sex]  have  an  equal  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  is  enouprh  for  woman  as  for 
man.  We  need  no  other;  but  we  must  reassert  in  1876  what  1776  so 
gloriously  prtjclaimed,  and  call  upon  the  law-niakers  and  the  law-breakers 
to  carry  that  declaration  to  its  logical  consistency  by  giving  woman  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  government  which  she  helps  to  maintain ; 
a  voice  in  the  laws  by  which  she  is  governed,  and  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  society  can  bestow,  the  same  as  to  man,  or  disprove  its 
validity.  We  need  no  other  declaration.  AH  we  ask  is  to  have  the  laws 
based  on  the  same  foundation  upon  which  that  declaration  rests  v'v/:. 
upon  equal  justice,  and  not  upon  sex.  Whenever  the  rights  of  man  are 
claimed,  moral  consistency  points  to  the  equal  rights  of  woman. 

I  hope  these  few  lines  will  fill  a  little  space  in  the  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, where  my  voice  has  so  often  been  raised  in  behalf  of  the  principles 
of  humanity.  I  am  gkul  to  see  my  name  among  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  National  Association.  Keep  a  warm  place  for  me  with  the  American 
people.  I  hope  some  day  to  be  there  yet.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Mott 
and  Sarah  Pugh.   With  kind  regards  from  Mr.  Rose, 

Yours  afiectionatelyp  £rm£STIM£  L.  Rose. 

A  new  paper.  The  Sailai-Box^  was  started  in  the  centennial 
year  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  owned  and  published  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Langdon  WilUams.  The  following  editorial  on  the  natal  day  of 
the  republic  is  from  her  pen : 

The  Retrospect. — Since  our  last  issue  the  great  centennial  anniversary 
of  American  independence  has  come  and  gone;  it  has  been  greeted  with  re- 
joicing throughout  the  land ;  its  events  have  passed  into  history.  The  day  in 
which  the  great  principles  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

were  announced  by  the  revolutionary  fathers  to  the  world  has  been  cele- 
brated through  all  this  vast  heritage,  with  pwjmp  and  popular  glorification, 
and  the  nation's  finest  orators  have  signalized  the  event  in  "  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  Everywhere  has  the  country  been  arrayed 
in  its  holiday  attire — ^the  gay  insignia  which,  old  as  the  century,  puts  on 
fresh  youth  and  brilliancy  each  time  its  colors  are  unfurled.  The  successes 
which  the  country  has  achieved  have  been  portrajred  with  glowing  elo- 
quence, the  people's  sovereignty  has  been  the  theme  of  congratulation 
and  the  glorious  principles  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  have  been  enthu- 
siastically proclaimed  In  the  magnificent  oration  of  Mr.  Evarts  de- 
livered in  Independence  Square,  the  sp<jt  made  sacred  by  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  announced  that  "  Governments 
derive  their  just  pofwers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  these  words 
occur: 
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T!ic  chief  concern  in  this  rej^ar<lj,to  us  an^!  the  rvst  of  the  world  i«.  \^Ilcthl.r  tin. 
pruud  tru^t«  the  profound  nulicaluon,  the  wide  benevuleuce  which  spoke  m  the 
decUration  and  were  infnsed  into  tbe  cooititaiion  at  the  find,  have  been  in  good^faith 
adhered  to  by  the  people,  and  whether  xnom  the  living  principles  supply  the  living 

forces  which  su^Liin  ainl  direct  government  and  socie  ty.  He  who  douV't>  iicc  !>  but 
to  look  around  to  tind  all  things  full  of  the  origioal  spirit  and  testifying  to  its  wisdom 
aadstroigth. 

Yet  that  very  day  In  that  ver>'  city  was  a  large  assemblage  of  women 
convened  to  protest  against  the  gross  wrongs  of  their  sex — ^the  repre- 
sentatives uf  twenty  millions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States^  composing 
one-half  of  the  population  being  governed  without  their  consent  by  the 
»»ther  half,  who,  by  virtue  <>f  their  superior  ^trerif^th.  held  the  reins  of 
power  and- tyrannically  denied  tfieiii  all  representation.  At  that  very 
meeting  at  which  that  polished  lalschutxl  was  uttered  had  the  women, 
but  shortly  before,  been  denied  the  privilege  of  silently  presenting  their 
declaration  of  rights.  More  forcibly  is  this  mortifying  disregard  of  theclaims 
of  women  thrust  in  their  faces  from  the  fact  that  amid  all  this  magnificent 
triumph  with  which  the  growth  of  the  century  was  commemorated,  amid 
the  protestations  of  plat f  'rms  all  over  the  country  of  the  grand  success 
of  the  principle  of  equal  rij^^hts  for  all,  the  possibility  of  the  future  arcnrd- 
ing  equal  rijc^lits  to  wuuicn  as  well  as  to  nien  was,  with  the  excepti  on  uf 
one  or  two  praiseworthy  instances,  as  far  as  reports  have  reached  us, 
utterly  igiuired.  The  women  have  no  country — their  rights  are  disre- 
garded, their  appeals  ignored,  their  protests  scorned,  they  are  treated  as 
children  who  do  not  comprehend  their  own  wants,  and  as  slaves  whose 
cr<  >\viiing  duty  is  obedience. 

Whether,  on  this  great  day  of  national  triumph  and  national  aspiration, 
the  possibilities  of  a  better  future  for  women  were  forg^otten  ;  whether, 
from  carelessnt-ss.  wilUulness.  or  wk  kcfinrss,  their  grand  ';er\-ice:»  and 
wear)''  struggles  in  the  past  and  hopes  and  asjxrations  fur  the  future 
were  left  entirely  out  of  the  account,  certain  it  is  that  mir  orators  were 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  good  done  by  men  and  for  men,  to  once  recur  to 
the  valuable  aid,  self-denying  patriotism  and  lofty  virtues  of  the  nation's 
unrepresented  women.  There  were  a  few  exceptions;  Col.  Wm.  M. 
Fern,-,  of  Ottawa  county,  Michigan,  in  his  historical  address  delivered  in 
that  county.  July  Fourth,  took  pains  to  make  iavorable  mention  of  the 
daughter  <'f  one  of  the  piuneers,  as  follows: 

Louisa  ConsUnt.  or  "  Li^tte,"  as  she  was  called,  became  her  father's  clerk  when 
twelve  yean  old.  and  was  as  well  known  for  wonderful  faculties  for  busing  as  she 
was  for  her  personal  attractions.  In  1828,  w  hen  Li>eite  was  seventeen  years  old,  her 
father  died.  She  clnw  d  up  his  business  witfi  tli._  liriti>ii  Company,  engaged  with  the 
American  Fur  Company,  at  Mackinaw,  receiving  from  them  a  latge  supply  of 
merchandise,  and  for  six  years  conducted  the  most  successful  trading  establiafaawnt 
in  the  northwest. 

Think  of  it.  ye  who  disparage  t  !  <  ability  of  woman  !    This  little  tribute 

we  record  with  gratification.  Colonel  Ferr)'  reinetuhered  woman.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  in  his  oration,  delivered  at  Peekskitl,  is  reported  to  have 

said  : 

And  now  there  i»  but  one  step  more — there  is  but  one  step  more.  \N  e  permit  the 
lame,  the  halt  and  the  blitid  tiy  go  tu  the  ballot-box ;  we  ]>ermit  the  foreigner  and  the 
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black  mnn.  the  slave  and  the  freeman,  to  pnrtike  of  the  suffrage;  there  is  but  one 
thing  left  out,  and  Uiat  in  the  mother  that  taugiit  us,  and  the  wife  that  is  thought 
worthy  to  walk  side  by  side  with  us.  It  is  woman  diat  is  put  lower  than  the  slave, 
lower  than  the  Ignorftnt  foreigner.    She  is  put  among  the  paupers  whom  the  law 

won't  allow  to  vote;  among  the  in^.ine  whuin  the  Inw  wnn't  allow  to  vote.  But  the 
days  are  numbered  in  which  this  can  take  place,  and  she  loo  will  vote. 

But  these  words  are  follow<"d  by  others  somewhat  problematical,  at 

lca>t  in  the  respect  rendered  to  women: 

A=;  in  a  hundred  years  suffrage  has  extended  its  bound>  till  it  now  includes  the 
whole  population,  in  another  hundred  years  everything  will  vote,  unless  it  be  the 
power  of  the  loom,  and  the  kconotive,  and  the  watch,  and  I  sometimes  think,  lodu 
tug  at  these  machines  aad  their  peiforoiaiiGCi»  that  thej  loo  ought  to  vote. 

But  Mr.  Bvarts  approached  the  cloae  of  his  oration  with,  these  words— 
and  may  they  not  be  prophetic— may  not  the  orator  have  spoken  with  a 
deeper  meaning  than  he  knew  ? 

With  these  proud  possessions  of  the  past,  with  powers  matured,  with  principles  set- 
tle<l,  with  habitv  f.>tii\,-il,  the  nation  passes  as  it  were  from  preparatory  growth  to  re- 
sponsible developinenL  of  character  and  the  steady  performance  of  duly.  What 
labors  await  it,  wliat  trials  shall  attend  it,  irtiat  triumphs  for  human  natnre,  what 
glory  fur  itself,  are  prepared  for  this  people  in  the  coming  centniy,  we  nay  not 
assume  to  foretell. 

Whether  the  wise  (?)  Icp^islators  see  it  or  not — whether  the  under- 
current that  is  beating-  to  the  shore  spr-nks  with  an  utterance  that  is  r<>!n- 
preheiisible  to  their  heavy  apprehenbions  or  not,  the  coming  century  iias 
in  preparation  for  the  country  a  truer  humanity,  a  better  justice  of  which 
the  protest  and  declaration  of  the  fathers  pouring  its  vital  current  down 
through  tho  departed  century*  and  surging  on  into  the  future,  is,  to  the 
seeing  esre,  the  sure  forerunner,  the  seed-time,  of  which  the  approaching 
harvest  will  bring  a  better  fruition  for  women — and  they  who  scoff  now 
will  be  conipellcd  to  rrjoice  hereafter.  But  as  Mr.  Evarts  remarked  in  his 
allusions  to  future  centennials : 

Bv  the  mere  circum«;tance  of  thi>  periodit  ity  our  ijeneration  will  be  in  the  mind?,  in 
the  hearths,  on  the  lips  of  our  countrymen  at  the  next  centennial  commemoration  m 
comparison  with  their  own  character  and  condition  and  with  the  great  founders  of  the 
nation.    What  shall  they  say  of  u-i?    Haw  shall  they  estimate  the  part  we  bear  tn 

the  ur. broken  line  of  the  nati'in's  y>rnpri  ^s  ?  And  so  on,  in  the  Ion reach  of  time, 
forever  and  forever,  our  place  in  the  secular  roll  of  the  ages  must  always  bring  us  into 
obserration  and  criticism. 

Siiaii  it  then  be  recorded  of  ub  that  the  demand  and  the  protest  of  the 
women  were  not  made  in  vain  ?  Shall  it  be  told  to  future  generations  that 
the  cry  for  justice,  the  effort  to  sunder  the  shackles  with  which  woman 
has  been  oppressed  from  the  dim  ages  ot  the  past,  was  heeded?  Or,  shall 
it  be  told  of  us,  in  the  beginning  of  this  second  centennial,  that  justice 
has  been  ipn^ired,  that  only  liberty  to  men  entered  at  this  sta^e  of 
progress,  into  the  American  idea  of  sell-g(jvcrnment  ?  Freedom  to  men 
and  women  alike  is  but  a  question  uf  time — is  America  now  equal  to  the 
great  occasion  ?  Has  her  development  expanded  to  that  degree  where 
her  legislators  can  say  in  very  truth*  as  of  the  colored  man,  *'  Let  the 
oppressed  go  free  "  ? 
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The  woman's  pavilion  upon  the  centennial  grounds  was  an  af«  ' 
ter-thought,  as  theologians  claim  woman  herself  to  have  been.* 
The  women  of  the  country  after  having  contributed  nearly  $iocv 
000  to  the  centennial  stock,  found  there  had  been  no  provision  - 
made  for  the  separate  exhibition  of  their  work.  The  centennial 
board,  Mrs.  Gillespie,  president,  then  decided  to  raise  funds  for  the 
erection  of  separate  building  to  be  known  as  the  Woman's  Pa- 
vilion. It  covered  an  acre  of  ground  and  was  erected  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $30,000,  a  small  sum  in  comparison  with  the  money 
which  had  been  raised  by  women  and  expended  on  the  other 
buildings,  not  to  speak  of  State  and  national  appro|)riations 
which  the  taxes  levied  on  them  had  largely  helped  to  swell. 

The  pavihon  was  no  true  exhibit  of  woman's  work.  First,  few 
women  are  as  yet  owners  of  business  which  their  industry'  largely 
makes  remunerative.  Cotton  factories  in  which  thousands  of 
women  work,  are  owned  by  men.  The  shoe  business,  in  some 
branches  of  which  women  are  doing  more  than  half,  is  under  the 
ownership  of  men.  Rich  embroideries  from  India,  rugs  of  downy 
softness  from  Turkey,  the  muslin  of  Dacca,  anciently  known  as 
"The  Woven  Wind,**  the  pottery  and  majolica  ware  of  P, 
Pipsen's  widow,  the  cartridges  and  envelopes  of  Uncle  Sam, 
Waltham  watches  whose  finest  mechanical  work  is  done  by 
women,  and  ten  thousand  other  industries  found  no  place  in 
the  pavilion.  Said  United  States  Commissioner  Meeker,t  of 
Colorado,  "  Woman's  work  comprises  three-fourths  of  the  exposi- 
tion ;  it  is  scattered  through  every  building;  take  it  away  and 
there  would  be  nd  exposition/' 

,  But  this  pavilion  rendered  one  good  service  to  woman  in  show* 
ing  her  capabtlitiesas  an  engineer.  The  boiler  which  furnished  the 
force  for  running  its  work  was  under  the  management  of  a  young 
Canadian  girl,  Miss  Alison,  who  from  a  child  loved  machinery, 
spend  i  n  ^  much  time  in  the  large  saw  and  grist  mills  of  her  father,  ' 
run  by  engines  of  two- and  three-hundred  horse-power,  which  she 
sometimes  managed  for  amusement.  When  her  name  was  pro- 
posed for  running  the  pavilion  machinery  it  brought  much  oppo- 
sition. It  was  said  the  committee  would  some  day  find  the  pa- 
vilion blown  to  atoms  ;  that  the  woman  engineer  would  spend 
her  time  reading  novels,  instead  of  watching  the  steam  gauge ; 

*  A  German  legend  sayn.  Cod  f  rst  made  a  mouse,  but  seeing  he  had  made  -a  mUt.ikc  hCflUdcs 
cat  as  an  aftcrthotight,  therefore  if  wuman  i>  God's  afterthought,  man  mu»t  be  a  mittakc 

t  Afterwards  kiiled  by  the  ludiaas  m  Colorado. 
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that  the  idea  was  impracticable  and  should  not  be  thought  of.  But 
Miss  Alison  soon  proved  her  own  capabilities  and  the  falseness  of 
these  prophecies  by  taking  her  place  in  the  engine-room  and 
managing  its  workings  with  the  ease  that  a  child  spins  a  top.  Six 
power  looms  on  which  women  wove  carpets,  webbing,  silks, 
etc.,  were  run  by  this  engine.  At  a  later  period  the  printing  of 
Tkf  New  Ceniwy  for  Women^  a  paper  published  by  the  centen* 
nial  commission  in  the  woman's  building,  was  also  done  by  its 
means.  Miss  Altaon  declared  the  work  to  be  more  cleanly,  more 
pleasant,  and  Infimtely  less  fatiguing  than  cooking  over  a  kitchen 
stove.  "  Since  I  have  been  compelled  to  earn  my  own  livelt- ' 
hood/*  she  said*  **  I  have  never  been  engaged  in  work  I  liked  so 
well/'  Teaching  school  is  much  harder,  and  one  Is  not  paid  as 
well.'*  She  expressed  confidence  in  her  ability  to  manage  the 
engine  of  an  ocean  steamer,  and  said  there  were  thousands  of 
small  engines  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  no  rea- 
son existed  why  women  should  not  be  employed  to  manage  them 
— following  the  profession  of  engineer  as  a  regular  business — an 
engine  requiring  far  less  attention  than  is  given  by  a  nurse-maid 
or  mother  to  a  child. 

But  to  have  made  the  woman's  pavih'on  grandly  historic,  u[)on 
its  walls  should  have  been  hunc;  the  yearly  protest  of  Harriet  K. 
Hunt  against  taxation  without  rcjircscntation  ;  the  legal  papers 
sen  ed  upon  the  Smith  sisters  when  their  Alderny  cows  were  seized 
and  sold  for  their  refusal  to  pay  taxes  while  unrepresented  ;  the 
papers  held  by  the  city  of  Worcester  for  the  forced  sale  of  the 
house  and  lands  of  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  the  veteran  abolitionist, 
because  she  refused  to  pay  taxes,  giving  the  same  reason  our  an- 
cestors gave  when  they  resisted  taxation ;  a  model  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  its  foundation  laid  by  Lafayette  in  1825,  but 
which  remained  unfinished  nearly  twenty  years  until  the  fa- 
mous French  dauseuse  Fanny  Ellslef,  gave  the  proceeds  of  an  ex^ 
hibition  for  that  purpose.  With  these  should  have  been  exhi< 
bttcd  framed  copies  of  all  the  laws  bearing  unjustly  upon  woman — 
those  which  rob  her  of  her  name,  her  earnings,  her  property,  her  ' 
children,  her  person ;  also,  the  legal  papers  in  the  case  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  who  was  tried  and  fined  for  seeking  to  give  consent 
to  the  laws  which  governed  her;  and  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  (Chief-Justice  Chase  dissenting)  in  the  case  of  Myra  Brad- 
well,  denying  national  protection  for  woman's  civil  rights ;  and 
the  later  decision  oi  Chief-Justice  Waite  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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against  Virginia  L.  Min  or,  denyitvjf  to  women  national  jiroicction 
for  their  political  ric;hts,  decisions  in  favor  of  statc-ri^lits  w  hich 
imperil  the  liberties  not  only  of  all  women,  but  of  every  white 
man  in  the  nation. 

Woman's  most  fitting  contributions  to  the  centennial  exposi- 
tion would  have  been  these  protests,  laws  and  decisions  which  show 
her  political  shivery.  But  all  this  w.is  left  for  rooms  outside  of 
thecentennini  f^'^rounds,  upon  Chestnut  street,  where  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  hoisted  its  flag,  made  its  protests, 
and  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Women  of  the  United 


To  many  thoughtful  people  it  seemed  captious  and  unreasonable 
for  women  to  complain  of  injustice  in  this  free  land,  amidst<6uch 
universal  rejoicings.  When  the  majority  of  women  arc  seemingly 
happy,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  discontent  of  the  minority 
is  the  result  of  their  unfortunate  individual  idiosyncrasies,  and 
not  of  adverse  influences  in  their  established  conditions. 

But  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  the  vast  majority  in 
every  generation  passively  accept  the  conditions  into  which  they 
are  born,  while  those  who  demandlarger  liberties  are  ever  a  small, 
ostracised  minority  whose  claims  are  ridiculedand  ignored.  From<. 
our  stand-point  we  honor  tlie  Chinese  women  who  claim  the  right 
to  their  feet  and  powers  of  locomotion,  the  Hindoo  widows  who 
refuse  to  ascend  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  husbands,  the  Turkish 
women  who  throw  off  their  masks  and  veils  and  leave  the  harem, 
the  Mormon  women  who  abjure  their  faith  and  demand  mono- 
gamic  relations ;  why  not  equally  honor  the  intelligent  minority 
of  American  women  who  protest  against  the  artificial  dis- 
abilities by  which  their  freedom  b  limited  and  their  develop- 
ment arrested  ?  That  only  a  few  under  any  circumstances  pro- 
test against  the  injustice  ot  long  established  laws  and  customs 
does  not  disprove  the  fact  of*  the  oppressions,  while  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  many,  if  real,  only  proves  their  apathy  and  deeper 
degradation.  Th^  a  majority  of  the  women  of  the  United  States 
accept  without  protest  the  disabilities  that  grow  out  of  their 
disfranchisement,  is  simply  an  evidence  of  their  ignorance  and 
cowardice,  while  the  minority  who  demand  a  higher  political 
status  clearly  prove  their  superior  intelligence  and  wisdom. 


States. 
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NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS.  HEARINGS  AND  REPORTS. 

1877-1878-1879. 

Keoewcd  Appeal  for  a  Sixteenik  Amendment->Mr$.  Gage  Petitions  for  Removal  of 
Pt>litical  Digabilitiea— Ninth  Waihington  Convention,  1877— Jane  Giey  Swisshelm 
—Letters,  Robert  Purvis,  Wendell  Phillips,  Francis  E.  Abbott — lo.cwo  Petition* 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  anil  Elections  hy  S[>rrial  Request  of  the 
Chairman,  Hon.  O.  P.  Monon,  of  inJjana — May  Anniversary  in  New  York — Tenth 
Washington  Conrettlion,  1878— Frances  £.  Willard  and  90,000  Temperance 
Women  Petition  Congress — 40.000  Petition  for  a  Sixteenth  Amendment — Hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections — Madam  Dahlgren's  Protest — 
Mrs.  Hooker's  Hearmg  on  Washington's  Birthday — Mary  Clcmmcr's  Letter  to 
Senator  Wadkigh — Hu  Advetse  Report— Favorable  Minority  Report  by  Senator 
Hoar— Thirtieth  Annlvers.-ir)-.  Unitarian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  I9, 
1878 — The  Last  Convention  Attended  by  Lucretia  Mott — Letter?,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips— Church  Resolution  Cntici:»ed  by  Kev.  Dr.  Strong- 
International  Women's  Congress  in  Faris^Washington  Convention,  1879— U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  Opened  to  Women — May  Anniversary  at  St.  Louis — Address  of  Wei. 
come  by  Phoebe  Couzins — Wr>mcn  in  Council  Alone — I-eltcr  from  Josephine  Hk?- 
ler,  of  England — Mn».  Suniun  s  L«tler  la  Tke  AaUonai  L'tituM  and  Ballot'hox. 

With  the  close  of  the  centennial  year  the  new  departure  under 
the  fourteenth  amendment  ended.  Tho ugh  defeated  at  the  polls, 
in  the  courts,  in  the  national  celebration,  in  securing  a  plank  in 
the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  and  In 
our  own  conventions^o  far  as  the  few  were  able  to  rouse  the 
many  to'  simultaneous  action — ^nevertheless  a  wide-spread  agita- 
tion had  been  secured  by  the  presentation  of  this  phase  of  the 
question. 

Althouc^h  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  statesmen  and  law- 
yers in  the  halis  of  congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  had  alike  proved  unavailing  in  establishing;  liic  civil  and 
political  rights  of  women  011  a  nation.il  basis,  their  efforts  had  not 
been  in  vain.  The  trials  had  brought  the  cjuestion  before  a  new 
order  <>f  minds,  and  secured  able  constitutional  arguments  which 
were  reviewed  in  many  law  journals.  The  equally  able  congres- 
sional debates,  reported  verbatim,  read  by  a  larL;e  constituency 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  did  an  educational  work  on  the 
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question  of  woman's  enfranchisement  that  cannot  be  overtsti> 
mated. 

But  when  the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Virginia  L.  Minor  made  all  agitation  in  that  direction  hopeless* 
the  National  Association  returned  to  its  former  policy,  demand- 
ing a  sixteenth  amendment.  The  wom'en  generally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  in  truth  there  was  no  protection  for  them  in 
the  original  constitution  nor  the  late  amendments,  the  time  had 
,  come  for  some  clearly-defined  recognition  of  their  citizenship  by 
a  sixteenth  amendment. 

The  following  appeal  and  petition  were  extensively  circulated : 

To  the  Women  of  the  United  States: 

Having  cclebnited  our  centennial  birthdav"  with  a  natt  n  il  jubilee,  let  us 
now  dedicate  tlic  dawn  of  the  second  century  to  securing  justice  to  women. 
For  this  purpose  we  ask  you  to  circulate  a  petition  to  congress,  just  issued 
by  the  National  Association*  asking  an  araendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  that  shall  prohibit  the  several  States  from  disfranchising 
citizens  on  account  of  sex.  We  have  already  sent  tliit  petition  through* 
out  the  country  for  the  signatures  of  those  men  and  women  who  believe 
in  the  citijren's  right  to  y>  -te. 

To  see  how  large  a  petition  each  State  rolls  up,  and  to  do  the  work  as 
•  expeditiously  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  that  some  person  in  each  county 

should  take  the  matter  in  charge,  urging  upon  all,  thoroughness  and  haste. 
*  *  *  The  petitions  should  be  returned  before  Januar)'  i6.  17,  1877, 
when  we  shall  hold  our  Eighth  Annual  Convention  at  the  capital,  and 
ask  a  hearing  before  congress. 

Having  petitioned  our  law-makers.  State  and  national,  for  years,  nanj 
from  uvariness  have  vowed  to  appeal  no  mf>re  ;  for  our  petitions,  say  thej'. 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  are  piled  up  in  the  national  archives,  unheeded 
and  ignored.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  roll  up  such  a  mammoth  petition,  borne 
into  congress  on  the  shoulders  of  stalwart  men,  that  we  can  no  longer  be 
n^lected  or  foigotten.  Statesmen  and  politicians  alike  are  conquered 
by  majorities.  We  urge  the  women  of  this  countqr  to  make  now  the  same 
united  effort  for  their  own  rights  that  they  did  for  the  slaves  at  the  South 
when  the  thirteenth  amendment  was  pending.  Then  a  petition  of  over 
300.000  was  rolled  up  by  the  leaders  of  the  sufTmge  movement,  nnd  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate  hy  the  H(jn.  Charles  Sumner.  But  the  statesmen 
who  welcomed  woman's  untinng  efforts  to  secure  the  black  man's  freedom, 
frowned  down  the  same  demands  when  made  for  herself.  Is  not  liberty  as 
sweet  to  her  as  to  him  ?  Are  not  the  political  disabilities  of  sex  as  grievous 
as  those  of  color?  Is  not  a  civiUrights  bill  that  shall  open  to  woman  the 
collie  doors,  the  trades  and  professions— that  shall  secure  her  personal 
and  property  rights,  as  neces5ar\'  for  her  protection  as  for  that  of  the 
colored  man  ?  And  yet  the  highest  judicial  authorities  have  decided  that 
the  spirit  and  Icticr  of  our  national  constitution  are  not  broad  enougli  t^ 
protect  woman  in  her  political  rights;  and  lor  tlie  redress  ot  her  wrongs 
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they  remand  her  to  the  State.  If  our  Mt^na  Charia  of  hunian  rights  can 
be  thus  nanxiwed  by  judicial  interpretations  in  favor  of  class  legislation* 
then  must  we  demnnd  nn  amendment  that,  in  clear,  unmistakable  language, 
shall  declare  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law. 

Women  are  citizens,  first  of  the  United  States,  and  second  of  the  State 
wherein  they  reside ;  hence,  if  robbed  by  State  uuLiiorities  of  any  right 
founded  in  nature  or  secured  by  law.  they  have  the  same  right  to  national 
protection  against  the  State*  as  against  the  infringements  of  any  foreign 
power.  If  the  United  States  government  can  punish  a  woman  for  voting 
in  one  State,  why  has  it  not  the  sam^  power  to  protect  her  in  the  exercise 
of  that  ri^'ht  in  every  State?  The  constitution  declares  it  the  duty  of 
congress  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  to 
every  citizen,  equality  of  rig;hts.  This  is  not  dt)ne  in  States  where  wrmien,' 
thoroughly  qualified,  are  denied  admission  into  colleges  whicli  tiieir  prop- 
erty is  taxed  to  build  and  endow;  where  they  are  denied  the  tight  to 
practice  law  and  are  thus  debarred  from  one  of  the  most  lucrative  profes- 
sions :  where  they  are  denied  a  voice  in  the  government,  and  thiys,  while 
suffering  all  the  ills  that  grow  out  of  the  giant  evils  of  intemperance,  pros- 
titution, war,  heavy  taxation  and  political  corruption,  stand  powerless  to 
etTcct  any  reform.  Prayers,  tears,  psalm-singing  and  expr»«;tnIation  are 
light  in  the  balance  compared  with  that  power  at  the  ballot-box  that  coins 
opinions  into  law.  If  women  who  are  laboring  for  peace,  temperance, 
social  purity  and  the  rights  of  labor»  would  take  the  speediest  way  to 
accomplish  what  they  propose,  let  them  demand  the  ballot  in  their  own 
hands,  that  they  may  have  a  direct  power  in  the  government.  Thus  only 
can  they  improve  the  conditions  of  the  outside  world  and  purify  the  home. 
As  poiitica]  eqnaHtv  is  the door  to  ctvtl,  religious  and  social  Uberty,  here 
must  our  work  begin. 

Constituting,  as  we  do,  one-half  the  people,  bearing  the  burdens  of  one- 
half  the  national  debt,  equally  responsible  with  man  for  the  education, 
religion  and  morals  of  the  rising  generation,  let  us  with  united  voice  send 
forth  a  protest  against  the  present  political  status  of  woman,  that  shall 
echo  and  reScho  through  the  land.  In  view  of  the  numbers  and  character 
of  those  making  the  demand,  this  should  be  the  largest  petition  ever  yet 
rnllcd  up  in  the  old  world  or  the  new;  a  petition  that  shall  settle  forever 
the  popular  objection  that  "women  do  not  want  to  vote.'* 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. /'r^iki^. 

Matilda  Joslyn  Gagi,  Ckaimum.  Extetdiv*  ComumitUe, 

Susan  &  Anthony,  Corrnpmiding  SeergUtty* 
.  Tmajlyt  t^.J,,  November  10.  1876. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  m  Ctt^nst  asSimUed.' 

The  undersigned  citi/:cns  of  the  United  States,  residents  of  the  State  of  , 

earnestly  pray  your  honorable  Ixxlies  to  adopt  measures  for  so  amending  the  constitu- 
tion as  to  prohibit  the  several  States  from  dbfranchising  United  States  citizens  on  ac- 
eouatof  sex. 

In  addition  to  the  general  petition  asking  for  a  sixteenth 
amendment,  ^Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  tiiis  year  (1877)  sent  an  individ- 
ual petition,  similar  in  form  to  those  offered  by  disfranchised 
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male  citizens,  asking  to  be  relieved  from  her  political  disabilities. 
This  petition  was  presented  by  Hon.  Elias  W.  Leavenworth,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  member  from  the  thirty*thtrd  New 
York  congressional  district.   It  read  as  follows : 

To  Ske  Senatt  mmd  Mivmu  *f  RtpnmUa^ve*  «f  thi  UnUtd  SMes  im  Ctmgfw 

asstmbUJ  • 

Matilda  J>>-lyn  Ciage,  a  native  bom  citizen  of  the  United  States,  nnd  of  the  State  of 
New  V(trk,  wherein  she  resides,  most  eamo.llf  petitions  your  honorable  botly  for  the 
removal  of  her  political  dittbilities  and  that  «he  may  be  declared  invcitcd  with  full 
power  to  exercise  herricht  of  self  government  at  the  ballot-boK,  allState  conititutioiu- 
or  statute  laws  to  the  contrary  aotwilhstaiHling. 

The  above  petition  was  presented  January  24,  and  the  follow- 
ing  bill  introduced  February  5  : 

Am  Act  t^rtimiJU/ciUiaUdisaMi/iirj  a/  Matiidd  Josfyn  G^ge: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  IIou^c  of  Representitivr';  .>f  the  I'niied  State-  '^f 
America  in  congress  assembled,  that  all  political  disabilities  heretofore  existing  in  re- 
ference to  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  of  FayetteviUe,  Onondaga  county,  State  of  New  York, 
be  removed  and  she  be  declared  a  citizen  of  the  United  State*,  clothed  with  all  the 

politic.il  rights  and  j^owcrs  of  citizenship,  namely  :  the  nc;ht  to  vote  and  to  hold  office 
to  the  >  .tiie  extent  and  in  the  same  degree  that  male  ciliuns  enjoy  these  rights.  This 
act  lu  laUc  effect  immediately. 

The  following  year  a  large  number  of  similar  petitions  were  sent 
from  different  p^irts  of  tlie  c<juntry.  the  National  Association  dis- 
tributing printed  forms  to  its  members  in  the  various  States.  The 
power  of  cont^rcss  to  tlius  enfranchise  women  upon  their  individ- 
ual petitions  is  as  undoubted  as  the  power  to  grant  individual 
amnesty,  to  remove  the  political  disabilities  of  men  disfran- 
chised for  crime  against  United  States  laws,  or  to  clothe  foreign- 
ers,  honorably  discharged  from  the  armyt  with  the  ballot. 

The  first  convention  *  after  the  all^ngrossing  events  of  thecen- 
tennial  celebration  assembled  in  Lincoln  Hall»  Washington,  Jan- 
uary 16,  with  a  good  array  of  speakers,  Mrs.  Stanton  presiding. 
After  an  inspiring  song  by  the  Hutchinsons  and  reports  from  the 

*  The  Annual  convention  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Ajtodatira  will  be  held  in  Lincolo  UaU, 

Washington,  1>.  C,  January  i6.  17,  1877. 

,\»  by  rcj)c,itr_d  jii<!i<.i.il  <1('(  iMoti-,.  woman's  rl^St  to  vote  under  the  fourteenth  .inim'lrticrit  hai  been 
denied,  we  mu>i  n  >w  uuuciliy  (lciu.ind  a  saAiccnth  amcQdment  lo  the  United  States  Constitution,  tbM 
•hall  MCWre  this  right  to  the  women  of  the  nntiun.  In  ccrtAiB  StaiiM  and  territories  where  wooiea  had 
already  voted,  they  have  been  denied  the  right  hy  legislative  action.  Hence  it  must  beckar  10  cveiy 
thinking  mind  that  this  fundamental  rifrht  of  citixenship  mart  not  be  left  to  the  ignorant  najofitiek  in 
the  several  State>  ;  for  t^nle^s  it  i*  sectjrcJ  <:>•■  ry  *>i'  r<-,  :[  is  safe  n-mhcrc. 

Wcurge  allsufirage  asaociation*  and  friciiUj.  of  waman\  eiifr.»nchisemrnt  throughout  ihe  country  to 
tend  detcgain  to  this  convcntiott,  freighted  with  mammoth  petitions  fr.r  a  Mxteenth  amendment.  Let 
all  other  profNMed  amendments  be  held  in  abeyance  to  the  nacred  rights  of  the  women  of  ihi«  nation. 
The  mou  revcnot  faoogaition  of  God  in  the  constitution  wonld  he  juMiee  and  equality  for  woman. 
On  behalf  of  th«  National  Woman  Stifflrage  A>s'Ki.«tioti. 

tLUAbfiTH  Caov  Stanton,  Prttideni. 

MA'nLJ>A  JosLVN  Gacb.  CkAimiiin  Ex.  Cflinmittte. 
Si  sA>i  H.  AsTHOwr,  Corrcsf'ondiHg  ^itirttarf. 
Tt  tuijiy^  N.  y.,  November  to,  1376. 


Jane  Grey  Swisskelm,  i8jy. 
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various  Stales,  Sara  Andrews  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  congress- 
ional committee,  gave  some  encouraging  facts  in  regard  to  the 
large  number  of  petitions  being  presented  to  congress  daily,  and 
read  many  interesting  letters  from  those  who  had  been  active 
in  their  circulation.  Over  io,00O  were  presented  during  this  last 
session  of  the  forty-fourth  congress.  At  the  special  request  of 
the  chairman,  Senator  Morton  of  Indiana,  they  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections ;  heretofore  they  had 
always  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
both  Senate  and  House.  A  list  of  committees  *  was  reported  by 
Mrs.  Gage  which  was  adopted.  Mrs.  Swisshelm  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  introduced.    She  said : 

In  1846  she  inherited  an  estate  from  her  parents,  and  then  she 
learned  the  injustice  of  the  husband  holding  the  wife's  property.  In  1848* 
however,  she  gut  a  law  passed  gi\'ing  equal  rights  to  both  men  and  women, 
and  everybody  decried  her  for  the  injur)'  she  had  done  to  all  homes  by 

thus  thrownitj;  the  apple  of  discord  into  families.  So  in  Pennsylvania 
Women  now  huld  property  absolutely,  and  can  sell  without  the  consent  of 
the  husband.  But  actually  jiu  woman  is  free.  As  in  the  days  of  slavery  the 
master  owned  the  ser\'ices,  not  the  body  of  his  slaves,  so  it  is  with  the 
wife.  The  husband  owns  the  services  and  all  that  can  be  earned  by  bis 
wife.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  things  now  stand,  to  Ic^slate  a  woman  out 
of  her  home,  and  yet  she  cooks,  and  bakes,  and  works,  and  saves,  but  it 
all  belongs  to  the  man,  and  if  she  dies  the  second  wife  gets  it  all,  for  she 
always  manages  him.  The  extravac^ance  tif  dress  is  due  alone  to-d:iy  to 
the  fact  that  from  what  woman  sa\  es  in  her  own  expenses  and  those  of  her 
house  she  gets  nu  benefit  at  all,  nor  do  her  children,  for  it  goes  to  the 
second  wife,  who,  perhaps,  turns  the  childreiT  out  of  doors. 

The  resolutions  called  out  a  prolonged  discussion,  especially 
the  one  on  compulsory  education^  and  that  finally  passed  with  a 
few  dissenting  voices : 

Whkrf.as  onL-hulf  of  the  citizens  of  the  reptiblic  being  disfranchised  arc  even-where 
subjects  of  legtiilaiive  caprice,  and  may  be  anywhere  robbed  of  their  most  sacred 
rights  ;  therefore, 

Kesolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  submit  a.  prop- 
r)!:i!i<)n  f<'r  a  sixteenth  aniondment  to  the  n.ition.iI  constitution  prohibiting  the  MVend 
States  from  di^rauchising  citizens  on  account  of  sex. 

W'HKRBAS  ft  moaafchial  government  lives  oolf  through  the  ignonnoe  of  the  masse*, 
nnd  a.  republican  government  can  live  cmly  through  the  intelligenoc  of  .the  people; 
therefore, 

Keii  lved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  submit  to  the  State  l^t&latures  propo<)i. 
tions  to  M>  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  to  make  education  compuU 
sory,  and  to  make  intdtigencea  qoalificntion  for  citizenship  and  suffmge  in  the  United 

•Committees;  /"/firtw^-^— Sara  A.  Spencer,  Eilen  Clark  S*f^cnt,  Lillie  Dcveriux  PUke.  Retoim^ 
//V>»i/-~Maiilda  Joslyn  Guge,  Su^aii  B.  Anthony.  Hclva  A.  F-otltwo-jil,  E'livard  .M.  Davi>,  C.  li.  Purvis, 
M.  D.,  Jane  G,  SwiMhelm.  ^;/^('m<-j/>— Joho  Hutchiiuon.  Mary  F.  Foster,  Roaina  M.  PanMll,  Marjf 
A.  S.  C«r«y,  Ellen  H.  Sh«ldoD.  S.  J.  M«9Mr,SiuaB  A.  Edson,  M.  D. 
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States  ;  said  amendments  tutake  effect  January  i,  i8ou,when  all  citizens  of  Icj^al  a^jc, 
without  distinction  of  sex,  who  am  read  and  write  the  English  language,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  dtiseaihip. 

Whereas  a  century  of  experience  has  proven  that  the  safety  and  siahility  of  free 
institutions  and  the  protection  of  all  United  States  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
alienable rights  and  the  proper  expression  of  the  will  of  the  whole  people,  arc  not 
gtumnteed  by  the  present  foim  of  the  Ctmadttttion  of  the  Unit«i  States ;  therelore, 

/VmM;  That  it  fa  tiM  dn^  of  tiw  aemat  Stales  to  eall  n  natiooal  oonventioii  to 
revise  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statca*  whidi,  notwithstanding  its  fifteen 
amendments,  does  not  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  prcrmole  die  |;eD» 
era!  welfare,  nor  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  lo  us  and  to  our  posterity. 

Jiesolvfd^  That  the  thaiiks  of  the  women  of  this  nation  are  due  to  the  Rev. 
Isaac  M.  See,  of  tlie  Frabyteiy  of  Newaik,  for  his  noble  stand  in  belMlf  of  woinaa*a 
right  to  preach. 

Rfsoh^ed,  That  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Newark  in  condemning  the  Rev.  I. 
M.  Se«  for  his  liberal  court>e  is  an  indication  of  the  tyranny  of  the  c!er^  over  the  oon> 
sciences  of  women,  and  a  determination  to  fetter  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

Among  the  many  letters  to  the  convention  we  give  the  follow* 
ing: 

Boston,  i6tfa  Janoaiy,  1877. 

Dkar  Friekd  :  These  lines  will  not  reach  you  in  time  to  be  of  use.  I  am  sorry. 
But  absence  and  cares  must  apologize  for  me.  1  think  you  are  on  the  rij^ht  trrick — the 
best  method  to  agitate  the  question  ;  and  I  am  with  you.  I  mean  always  to  help 
eyeiywheie  and  evecy  one.  Wucdkll  Philups. 

Mtsa  Amtbohy. 

Manchester,  Eng.,  Januarys,  1577. 
My  Dear  Miss  Aktuony  :  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  1  write  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy and  eneonnig^aunt,  on  the  occaaion  oC  yonr  Ninth  Annul  Convention  of  the 
National  Woman  Snffiagft  Association. 

Beyond  wishing  yon  a  successful  gathering,  I  will  say  nothing  about  the  SkOVcment 
in  the  United  States.  Women  of  either  countrv  can  do  nothirc^  directly  in  promoting 
the  movement  in  the  other ;  and  if  they  attempt  tu  do  so,  there  is  danger  that  th<rf 
niaj  hinder  and  emfaarrass  those  «fao  ate  bearing  the  bwden  and  heat  off  tihe  day.  The 
only  way  in  which  mutual  helpcan  be  given  is  thran^  the  women  off  eadi  nation  woifc. 
ing  to  gain  c^r-Mind  in  their  own  country.  Then,  every  step  so  gained,  every  actual  ad- 
vance of  the  boundaries  of  civil  and  political  rights  for  women  is  a  gain,  not  only  to  the 
coimtry  whtdi  has  secoied  it,  bnt  to  the  cause  of  luiman  freedom  all  over  the  world. 

This  year  maths  the  decennial  of  the  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  die 
current  number  of  our  jonnlal,  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  political  history  of  the  move> 
ment  here,  which  I  cnmnuMid  to  the  nttention  of  your  convention,  nnti  which  I  need 
not  repeat.  The  record  wiU  be  seen  to  be  one  of  great  and  rapid  advance  in  the  polit- 
ical righu  of  women,  bnt  tliere  has  been  an  e<inally  marited  chai^ee  in  other  directions  ; 
women's  interests  in  education,  and  women's  questions  generally,  are  treated  now  with 
much  more  respectful  con  idcration  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  We  are  gratified 
in  l>elieving  that  much  of  this  consider.ition  is  due  to  the  attention  roused  bv  our  ener- 
getic and  persistent  demand  for  the  suffrage,  and  in  believing  that  innniieiy  greater 
benefits  of  thesame  hind  will  aocnie  when  women  shall  be  in  possession  off  the  fran> 
chise.  Beyond  the  material  gains  in  legislatioQ,  we  find  a  general  improvement  in 
the  tone  of  feeling  and  thought  toward  women — an  approach,  indeed,  to  the  senti- 
ment recently  exprcs>ed  by  Victor  Hugo,  that  as  man  was  the  problem  of  the 
eighteenth  oentmy,  woman  is  the  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century.  May  our  efforts 
to  solve  diispioblemtel  to  a  happy  issue.  Yonrstnly, 

Lyina  E.  BaocsR. 
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Boston,  Mass..  January  10,  1S77. 
Dear  M&s.  Stanton  :  It  U  with  some  little  pain,  I  confess,  that  I  accept  your 
veiy  cunrteqint  {nvitation  to  write  a  letter  for  yovr  WashiagtoQ  comventioB  on  die  191U1 
instant ;  for  wlut  I  must  say,  if  I  say  anything  at  all,  is  what  I  know  will  bevery  nnao* 
ceptable — I  fear  very  displftistni^' — tn  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  you  rvHl  n-n  ^  it. 
If  you  conclude  that  my  letter  will  obstruct,  and  not  facilitate  the  advanceovent  of  the 
caiue  yo«  luve  to  faithfully  Uborsd  for  tiuMO  many  years,  yoo  Imve  my  moM  eheeifsl 
oooseat  to  ddivei  it  over  to  that  feneral  asylum  of  profitleM  prodncffoni  the  wa«t^ 
basket. 

Rnnning  this  risk,  however,  I  have  this  brief  message  to  send  to  those  who  now  meet 
on  behalf  of  woman's  fall  tcooKnition  as  politically .&e  equal  of  man,  namely  :  that 
every  woman  suffragist  who  upholds  Christianity,  tears  down  with  ono  hand  what  she 
seeTcs  to  build  up  with  the  other — that  the  Bible  sanctions  the  slavery  principle  itself, 
and  applies  it  to  woman  as  the  divinely  ordained  sulxtrdinate  of  man— and  that  by 
making  herself  the  great  support  and  mainstay  of  instttnted  Christianity,  wonum  rivets 
the  chain  of  snperstition  on  her  own  soul  and  on  man's  soul  alike,  and  justifies  him  in 
obej  ing  this  religion  by  keeping  her  in  subjection  to  himself.  If  Christianity  and  the 
Bible  are  true,  woman  is  man's  servant,  and  ought  to  be.  The  Bible  gave  to  negro> 
slavery  its  most  terrible  powet^hat  of  sammooing  the  consdenoes  of  the  Christians 
to  its  defense;  and  the  Bible  gives  to woman-slavery tlte same  terrible  power.  So 
plain  is  this  to  me  that  I  take  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  when  all  the  eloquence  of 
the  woman«4ttSrage  platform  fails  to  arouse  the  Christian  women  of  this  coontiy  to  a 
proper  assertion  of  their  rights.  What  ehw  could  one  expect  ?  Women  will  vemain 
contented  subjects  and  subordinates  justsolongas  they  re  main  devoted  believers  in 
Christianity  ;  and  no  amount  of  arj^urnvnt ,  or  appeal,  or  ni^italion  can  change  this  fi<  t. 
If  you  cannot  educate  women  as  a  whole  out  of  Christianay,  you  cannot  educate  them 
as  a  whole  into  the  demand  for  equal  rights. 

The  reason  of  this  is  short :  Christlan;i  y  teaches  the  rights  of  God,  not  the  righuof 
man  or  woman.  Yon  may  search  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  and  not 
find  one  clear,  strong,  bold  atl^irmation  of  human  rights  as  stukj  yet  it  is  on  ha> 
man  rights  as  sucli^-<m  the  equality  of  all  individuals,  man  or  woman,  with  rc^ieet  to 
natural  rights — that  the  demand  for  woman  suffrage  must  ultimately  rest.  I  know  I 
stand  nearly  alone  in  this,  but  I  bolirve  from  my  sou!  that  the  woman  movement  is 
fundamentally  anti-Ckristian^  and  can  hud  no  deep  jui>tthcation  but  in  the  ideas,  the 
^irit,  and  the  faith  of  free  reli^iim.  Until  women  come  to  see  this  too,  and  to  give 
their  united  inftuenoe  to  this  latter  faith,  political  power  m  their  hands  would  destroy 
even  that  measure  of  liberty  which  free-thinkers  of  both  sexes  haw  ]ininf  :Ily  estab- 
lished by  the  sacrifices  of  many  generations.  Yet  I  should  vote  for  woman  suffrage 
all  the  same,  because  it  b  woman's  ri^t.      Yours  very  cordially, 

FtAKcn  E.  Abbot. 

WASKtMGTON,  D.  C,  January  16.  1S77. 
My  Dbae  Fusnds  :  I  dumk  you  for  your  generous  recognition  of  me  as  an  humble 

co-worker  in  the  cause  of  equal  rights,  and  regret  deeply  my  itn'nl  ty  t  1  !>e  present  at 
this  anniversary  of  your  association.  I  tender  to  you,  however,  my  hearty  coiijiratula- 
tions  on  the  marked  progress  of  our  cause.  Wherever  I  have  been,  and  with  whomso- 
ever I  have  talked,  inaking  equal  rights  invariably  the  subject,  I  find  no  o|^wring  feeU 
ing  to  the  simple  and  just  demands  we  make  for  our  cause.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way  is  the  indifference  of  the  people  ;  they  need  an  awakening.  Some  Stephen  S. 
Foster  or  Anna  Dickinson  should  come  forwanl,  and  with  their  thunder  and  lightning, 
arouse  (he  people  from  their  deadly  apathy.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  to  have 
with  you  our  valued  friend,  E.  M.  Davis,  of  Philadeliihta.  We  arc  indebted  to  him 
more  than  all  besides  for  whatever  of  life  is  found  in  the  movement  in  Pennsylvania, 
lie  has  spared  neither  time,  money,  nor  personal  efforts.  Hoping  you  will  have 
abundant  success,  I  am,  dear  friends,  with  you  and  the  cause  for  which  you  have  so 
nobfy  labored,  a  humble  and  sincere  woricer.  Robbut  Purvis. 
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Oakland.  C#1.»  January  9,  1877. 

To  the  N'ntional  Suf[ra::(  Ccu-  'ntion,  ]\'a<kin^c>n,  D.  €.: 

Our  incoqxjrated  State  society  has  tie|futed  Mra.  Elkn  Ciark  Sargent,  the  wife 
of  Hon.  A.  A.  Salient,  our  fearless  champion  in  the  United  Sutes  Senate*  to  repre- 
sent the  women  of  California  in  your  National  Convention,  and  with  one  so  faithftti 
andeaxnest.  we  know  our  cause  will  be  well  represented  ;  but  there  are  mary  nmf>n;j 
tts  who  would  gladly  have  journeyed  to  Washington  to  participate  in  your  counciU. 
.  Many  and  tadtcal  diangea  have  taken  place  in  the  past  year  favorable  to  oar  sex,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  the  nomination  and  election  <^  iwveral  women  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  common  schools,  by  both  the  Democratic  and  Reptiblican 
parties,  in  which,  however,  the  Democrats  led.  Important  changes  in  the  civil  cole 
favorable  to  the  control  of  property  by  married  women,  have  been  made  by  the  lcgi»- 
latnies  daring  the  last  four  years,  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mfs.  Sarsh  Wallis,  Mrs, 
Knox  and  Mrs.  Watson,  of  Santa  Clara  county.  In  our  schools  and  colleges,  in  e^ieiy 
avenue  of  industry',  nnd  in  the  general  liberalization  of  public  opaoioa  there  has  been 
marked  improvement.         Yours  very  truly. 

Ijivsa  DkPorck  Gordon, 

Pfts.  Caii/Mmia  W,  S.  5.  (Inoorporated). 

Mrs.  Stanton's  letter  to  T/ie  BaUot-Box  briefly  sums  up  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention : 

TeNAFLY,  N.  J.,  January  24.  1S77. 

Dear  Editor:  If  the  little  BaJIot-Box  is  not  already  stuffed  tu  repletion 
with  reports  from  Washington,  I  crave  a  little  space  to  tell  your  readers 
that  the  convention  was  in  all  poiiits  successful.  Lincoln  Hall,  vhich 
seats  about  fifteen  hundred  people,  was  crowded  every  session.  The 
speaking  was  good,  order  reigned,  no  heart-burnings  behind  the  scenes, 
and  the  press  vouchsafed  "  respectful  consideration." 

The  resolutions  you  will  find  more  interesting  and  sug^^esti\  e  than  that 
kind  of  literature  usually  is.  and  I  ask  especial  attention  to  the  one  for  a 
natt«>nal  couventtun  to  revise  the  constitution,  which,  with  all  its  amend- 
ments, is  like  a  kite  with  a  tail  of. infinite  length  still  to  be  leng^thened. 
It  is  evident  a  century  of  experience  has  so  liberalized  the  minds  of  the 
American  people,  that  they  have  outgrown  the  constitution  adapted  to 
the  men  of  1776.  It  is  a  monarchial  document  with  republican  ideas 
engrafted  in  it,  full  of  compromises  bet  w  o  n  antagonistic  principles.  An 
American  statesman  remarked  that  "The  civil  war  was  foiight  to  expound 
the  constitHt  .n  on  the  question  of  slavery."  E.xpensive  e.xpounflintr ! 
Instead  of  turtner  amending  and  expounding,  the  real  w<jrk  at  the  dawn 
of  our  second  century  is  to  make  a  new  one.  Apain.  I  ask  the  attention 
of  our  women  to  the  educational  resolution.  After  niucii  thought  it  seems 
to  uie  we  should  have  education  coinputsoiy  in  every  Sute  of  the  Union, 
and  make  it  the  basis  of  sufirage.,a  national  law,  requiring  that  those  who 
vote  after  1880  must  be  able  to  nead  and  write  the  English  language.  This 
would  prevent  ignorant  foreigners  voting  in  six  months  after  landing  on 
our  shores,  and  stimulate  our  native  population  to  higher  intelligence.  It 
would  dignify  and  piirify  the  ballot-box  and  add  safety  and  stabililv  to  our 
free  instituiions.  Mrs.  Jane  Grey  Swisshehn.  who  h.id  just  returned  from 
Eur  'pe.  attended  the  convention,  and  spoke  on  this  subject. 

Bei\a  A.  Lock  wood,  who  had  recently  been  denied  admission  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  although  a  lawyer  in  good  practice 
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for  three  years  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District,  made  a  very  scathing 

speech,  reviewing  the  decision  of  the  Court  It  may  seem  to  your  dit- 
Cranchised  readers  quite  presumptuous  for  one  of  their  number  to  make 
those  nine  wise  men  '>n  the  bench,  constituting  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thority in  the  United  States,  subjects  for  ridicule  before  an  audience  f»f 
the  sovereign  people ;  but,  when  they  learn  the  decision  in  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood's  case,  they  will  reassured  as  to  woman  s  capacity  to  cope  with 
their  wisdom.  '^To  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  with  these  judges,  it  is 
not  necessary,**  said  Mra.  Lockwood,  "to  understand  constitutional  bw. 
aor  the  history  of  English  jurisprudence^  nor  the  inductive  or  deductive 
modes  of  reasoning,  as  no  such  profound  learning  or  processes  of  thought 
were  involved  in  thai  decision,  which  was  simply  this:  'There  is  no  prece- 
dent for  admitting  a  woman  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  hence  Mrs,  Lockwood's  application  cannot  be  considered.*" 

On  this  p  lint  Mrs.  L ockwood  showed  that  it  was  the  glory  of  each 
generation  to  make  its  own  precedents.  As  there  was  none  for  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  she  argued  there  need  be  none  for  her  daughters  on  en- 
tering the  college,  the  church,  or  the  courts.  Blackstone-^f  whose 
works  she  inferred  the  judges  were  ignorant— gives  several  precedents 
for  women  in  the  English ,  courts.  As  Mrs.  Lock  wood — tall,  well- 
proportioned,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  regular  features*  in  velvet  dress 
and  train,  with  becoming  indignation  at  such  in'ustice — marched  up 
and  down  the  platform  and  rounded  out  her  glowing  periods,  she  might 
h.tve  fairly  represented  the  Itnlian  Portia  at  the  bar  of  Veoicc.  No  more 
elective  speech  was  ever  nuulc  on  our  platform. 

Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  whose  spo  chi  s  are  always  replete  with  historical 
research,  reviewed  the  action  of  liie  Kcpublicaa  party  toward  woman  irom 
the  introduction  of  the  word  "  male  **  into  the  foarte^th  amendment  of  the 
constitution  down  to  the  celebration  of  our  national  birthday  in  Philadel- 
phia, when  the  declaration  of  the  mothers  was  received  in  contemptuous 
silence,  while  Dom  Pedro  and  other  for<  ;^  n  dignitaries  looked  calmly  on. 
Mrs.  Gage  makesas  dark  a  chapter  for  the  Republicans  as  Mrs.  Lock  wood 
for  the  judiciary,  or  Mrs.  Blake  for  the  church.  Mrs.  B.  had  been  an  atten- 
tive listener  during  the  trial  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  See  before  the  presbytery  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  hence  she  felt  moved  to  give  the  convention  a  chapter  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  showing  the  struggles  through  wiucb  tiie  church 
was  passing  with  the  irrepressible  woman  in  the  pulpit.  Mrs.  Blake's 
biblical  interpretations  and  expositions  proved  conclusively  that  Scott's 
and  Clark's  commentaries  would  at  no  distant  day  be  superceded  by  stan- 
dard works  from  woman's  standpoint.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
women  ever  can  have  fair  play  as  long  as  men  only  write  and  interpret 
the  Scriptures  and  make  and  expound  the  laws.  Why  would  it  ntjt  be  a 
good  idea  for  women  to  leave  these  conservative  gentlemen  alone  in  the 
churches?  How  sombre  they  would  look  with  the  flowers,  feathers, 
bright  ribbons  and  shawls  all  gone — black  coats  only  kneeling  and  stand- 
ing—and with  the  deep-toned  organ  swelling  up,  the  solemn  bass  voice 
beard  only  in  awful  solitude ;  not  one  soprano  note  to  rise  above  the  low, 
dull  wail  to  fill  the  arched  roof  with  triumphant  melody  1  One  such  ex- 
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perinicnt  iroin  Maine  to  California  would  bring  these  bigoted  presbyteries 
to  their  senses. 

Miss  Phoebe  Couzins,  too,  was  at  the  convention,  and  gave  her  new 
lecture,  "A  Woman  without  a  0>untry."  in  which  she  ahowi  all  thai 
woman  hasdone^from  fitting  out  ships  for  Columbus»  to  sharing  the  toils 
of  the  great  exposition— without  a  place  of  honor  in  the  republic  for  the 
living,  or  a  statue  to  the  memoiy  of  the  dead.  Hon.  A.  G.  Riddle  and 
Francis  Miller  spoke  ably  and  eloquently  as  usual ;  the  former  on  the  six- 
teenth nmendment  and  the  presldcntia!  nsp*'ct,  modestly  suc^^q^^esting' that 
if  twenty  million  women  had  voted,  \\v.i\  ii.i^lit  have  been  able  to  find  out 
for  whom  the  majority  had  cast  their  ballots.  Mr.  Miller  recommended 
State  action,  advising  us  to  concentrate  our  forces  in  Cuioradu  as  a  shorter 
way  to  success  than  constitutional  amendments. 

His  speech  aroused  Susan  B.  Anthony  to  ilie  boiling  point  i  lor,  if  there 
la  anything  that  exasperates  her,  it  is  to  be  remanded,  as  ^e  says»  to  John 
Morrissey's  constituency  for  her  rights.  She  contends  that  if  the  United 
States  authority  could  punish  her  for  voting  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
it  has  the  same  power  to  protect  her  there  in  the  exercise  of  that 
right.  Moreover*  she  said,  we  have  two  wings  to  our  movement.  The 
American  Association  is  trying  the  popular-vote  method.  The  National 
Association  is  tr)'inp^  the  constilutn  [lal  method,  which  has  cnKincipated 
and  enfranchised  the  African  and  secured  to  that  race  all  their  civil  rights. 
To-day  by  this  method  they  are  in  the  courts,  the  colleges,  and  the  halls 
of  legislation  in  every  State  in  the  Union*  while  we  have  puttered  with 
State  rights  for  thirty  years  without  a  foothold  anywhere,  except  in  the 
territories*  and  it  is  now  pipposed  to  rob  the  women  of  their  tights  in 
those  localities.  As  the  two  methods  do  not  conflict*  and  what  is  done  in 
the  several  States  tells  on  the  nation*  and  what  is  done  by  congress  reacts 
again  on  the  States,  it  must  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  ap  both  kinds  of 
agitation. 

In  the  mifidle  of  November  the  National  Association  sent  out  thousands 
of  pet  1 1<  ms  and  appeals  for  the  sixteenth  amendment,  which  were  pub- 
lished and  commented  on  extensively  by  the  press  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Early  in  January  they  began  to  pour  into  Washington  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  a  day*  coming  from  twenty-six  different  States.  It  does  not 
require  much  wisdom  to  see  that  when  these  petitions  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  respresentatives  of  their  States*  a  great  educational  work 
was  accomplished  at  Washington,  and  public  sentiment  there  has  Its 
legitimate  effect  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  that  already  ac> 
conipli'iliod  in  the  rural  districts  by  the  slow«>r  process  of  circulatin|2r  and 
signing  the  petitions.  The  present  uncertain  position  of  men  and  parties, 
has  made  politicians  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  their  cunstit- 
ueiU:».  and  never  has  woman  suffrage  been  treated  with  more  councsy  in 
Washington. 

To  Sara  Andrews  Spencer  we  are  indebted,  for  the  great  labor  of  re- 
ceiving, assorting,  counting.  rolUng*up  and  planning  the  presentatk>n  of 
the  petitions.  It  was  by  a  well  considered  coup  d*€tat  that,  with  her  brave 
coadjutors,  she  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  moment  of  ad- 
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jonnuneiit,  uid  there,  without  circumlocution,  gave  each  member  a  peti- 
tion from  his  own  State.  Even  Miss  Anthony,  always  calm  fn  the  hour  of 
danger,  on  finding  herself  suddenly  whisked  into  those  sacred  enclosures, 

anrtd  a  crowd  of  stalwart  men,  spittoons,  and  scmp-baskets,  when  br- Mi^^ht 
7n's-ii--'is  with  our  champion,  Mr.  Hoar,  hastily  apologized  for  Llie  intru- 
sion, to  which  the  honorable  gentleman  {)nMiiptly  rcph'ed,  '*  I  hope,  Madam, 
yet  to  see  you  ua  liu:>  Hour,  in  your  own  ngiit,  and  in  business  hours 
too,"  Then  and  there  the  woilc  of  the  next  daj  was  agreed  on,  the  mem- 
ben  gladly  accepting  the  petitions.  As  you  have  already  seen,  Mr.  Hoar 
made  tiie  motion  for  the  special  order,  which  was  carried  and  the  petitions 
piesented.  Your  readers  will  be  glad  to  know,  that  Mr,  Hoar  has  just 
been  chosen,  by  Massachusetts,  as  her  next  senator — ^that  gives  us  another 
champion  in  the  Senate.  As  there  are  many  petitions  still  in  circulation, 
urge  your  readers  to  keep  sending  them  until  the  close  c]  tlic  session,  as 
we  want  to  know  how  many  women  are  in  earnest  on  tnis  question.  It 
is  constantly  said,  "  Women  do  not  want  to  vote."  Ten  thousand  told 
our  representatives  at  Washington  in  a  single  day  that  they  did  !  What 
answer  ?  Yours  sincerely.        Elizabeth  Cadv  STANTON. 

The  press  commented  as  follows : 

.SiXTFEVTH  Amendment. — The  woman  suffragists,  who  had  a  benefit  in  the  House 
ol  Representatives,  on  Friday,  when  their  petitions  were  predated,  transferred  their 
affectiofis  to  tbe  Senate  on  Sataiday  to  witncM  the  presentation  of  a  large  nttaber  of 

petitions  in  that  body.    It  is  impossible  to  ttll  whether  the  resuhs  desired  by  tke 

Mnmtn  will  follow  this  concerted  action,  l  ut  it  is  certain  that  they  have  their  forces 
beiier  urgaiii^cd  this  year  than  they  ever  had  before,  and  they  have  gone  to  work  en 
t  more  systematic  plan. — [National  Jiepulflican, 

SucmirrH  Amikdmimt  m  thk  SsNAXi^Ttis  Tsn  Thousand  PtrmoNBas 
Royally  TaBATtO. — ^That  women  will,  by  voting,  lose  nothing  of  man's  courteous, 

chivalric  attention  and  res]-K'ct  is  a  lmirably  proven  by  the  manner  in  which  both 
hoases  of  congress,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  anxious  and  perplexing  presidential  con- 
litct  to  our  history,  received  their  appeals  from  tweuiy-ihree  States  for  a  sixteenth 
ancndattnt  protecting  tiie  ni^u  of  women. 

la  both  hooses,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  petitions  were  presented  and  read  in 
open  session.  The  speaker  of  the  House  gallantly  prepared  the  way  ye?iterday,  and 
the  most  prominent  senators  to-day  improved  the  occa.sion  by  impressing  upon  the 
Senate  the  importance  of  tbe  question.  Mr.  Sargent  reminded  the  senators  that  there 
were  forty  thousand  more  votes  for  woman  suffrage  in  Michigan  than  for  the  new 
Stale  constitution,  and  Mr.  Dawes  said,  upon  presenting  the  petition  from  Ma>>achu- 
setls,  that  the  question  wa.s  attracting  the  attention  of  both  political  parties  in  that 
State,  and  he  commended  it  to  the  early  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Codtreil  of  Missouri,  merrily  declared  that  his  petitioners  were  the  most  beantifnl 
and  accomplished  daughters  of  the  State,  which  of  course  be  felt  compelled  to  do  when 
Miss  Cou/in-'  bright  eyes  were  watching  the  proceedings  from  the  gallery.  Mr.  Cam- 
eron of  i'caui>yivania,  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  put  them  all  to- 
gether and  not  conanme  the  time  of  the  Senate  with  so  many  presentations. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  A.ssociati(m  held  a  caucus  after  tihe 
idjoumment  of  the  Senate,  nnd  decided  to  thank  Mr.  Cnrneron  for  his  siip}.-;esMnn,  and 
while  they  had  no  anxiety  lest  senators  should  consume  too  much  time  attending  to 
the  interests  of  women  whom  they  claim  to  represent,  and  might  reasonably  anticipate 
tiiat  ten  millions  of  disfranchised  citisens  would  trouble  them  consideraUy  with  peti^ 
tioQS  while  this  injustice  continued,  yet  they  would  i)romptly  adopt  the  senator's  coun- 
■d  and  roll  up  such  a  mammoth  petition  as  the  Senate  had  not  yet  seen  from  th*  thou* 
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sands  of  women  who  had  no  opportunity  to  sign  these.  Accort!ing1y  they  immediately 
prepared  the  announcement  for  the  friends  of  woman  suffrage  to  bend  on  their  names 
to  die  duiinnRn  of  the  congressional  committee.  They  natuntty  !«el  greatly  enceur- 
aged  by  the  evident  interest  of  both  parties  in  the  proposed  sixteenth  amendment,  and 
will  work  with  rr  new -d  strength  to  secoie  the  cooperation  of  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try.— \^lVashington  Star. 

The  time  has  evidently  arrived  when  demands  for  a  recognition  of  the  personal, 
civil  and  political  rights  of  one4ialf-Hanqttestionably  the  better  half-^f  the  pcuple 
cannot  be  laughed  down  or  sneered  down,  and  recent  indications  are  that  they  cannot 
much  longer  be  voted  down.  It  was  quite  clear  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  when  peti- 
tions from  the  best  citizens  of  twenty-three  States  were  presented  in  House  and  Sen^ 
atCt  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  political  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honor 
to  the  gnve  subject  proposed  for  their  consideration.  The  ^aker  of  the  House  set 
a  commendable  example  of  courtesy  to  women  by  proposing  that  the  petitions  I  t  i\<:- 
livcred  in  open  House,  to  which  there  was  no  objection.  The  early  advocates  of  equal 
rights  for  women — Hoar,  Kelley,  Banks,  Kasson,  Lawrence,  and  Lapham — were,  if 
possible,  surpassed  in  courtesy  by  those  who  are  not  committed*  but  are  beginning  to 
see  that  a  finer  element  in  the  body  politic  would  dear  the  vision,  purify  the  atmos- 
phere and  help  to  settle  many  vexed  questions  on  the  basis  of  exact  and  equal  justice. 

In  the  Senate  the  unprecedented  courtesy  was  extended  to  women  of  half  an  hour's 
time  on  the  floor  for  the  presentation  off  petitions,  exactly  alike  in  form,  from  twenty^ 
one  States,  and  while  this  kind  of  business  this  session  has  usually  been  transacted  with 
an  attendance  of  from  seven  to  ten  senators,  it  was  ob>erved  that  only  two  out  of  twenty- 
three  senators  who  had  sixteenth  amendment  petitions  to  present  were  out  of  their 
seats.  Senator  Sargent  said  tlie  presence  of  women  at  the  polls  would  purify  elec- 
tions and  give  us  a  better  class  of  public  officials,  and  the  State  would  thus  be  greatly 
benefited.  The  subject  was  leoeiving  serious  consideration  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  Senator  Dawes,  in  presenting  the  petition  from  Mas«iachu?»elts,  said  the  sub^ 
ject  was  commanding  the  attention  of  both  political  parties  in  his  own  State. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Association,  who  had  been  able  to  give  only  a  few  days* 
time  to  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  women  of  the  several  States  in  Uieir  present 
effort,  held  a  caucus  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  .th  I  decided  to  immediately 
issue  a  new  appeal  for  a  mammoth  petition,  which  would  even  mure  decidedly  impress 
the  two  houses  with  the  importance  of  protecting  the  rights  of  women  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Considering  the  many  kag  days  and  weeks  consumed  in  both 
houses  in  discussing  the  political  rights  of  the  colored  male  citizens,  there  is  an  ob- 
vious propriety  sn  ■^  n;^  full  and  fair  con^idi  rro  c-n  to  the  protection  tif  the  rights  of 
wives,  molhv'j.-.  and  d  .laghtcrs.— [  7"/i<'  .A      l     /  Aqrubluau,  J,iiiij..iy  22,  1877. 

The  National  Association  held  its  anniversary  ia  Masonic  Tern* 
pie,  New  York,  May  24,  1877.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  vice- 
president  for  Connecticut,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  invited 
Rev.  Olympia  Brown  to  lead  in  prayer.  Mrs.  Gage  made  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  executive  committee.  Dr.  Clemence  S.  Lozier 
of  New  York  was  elected  presid  c  n  t  for  the  coming  year.  Pledges 
were  made  to  roll  up  petitions  with  renewed  energy ;  and  resolu- 
tions were  duly  discussed  *  and  adopted : 

Whereas,  Such  minor  matters  as  declaring  peace  and  war,  the  coining  of  money, 

the  imposition  of  tariff,  and  the  cnntr^.l  of  the  postal  service,  are  forbidden  the  re- 
spective States ;  and  whereas,  upon  the  framing  of  the  constitution*  it  was  wisely  held 

•  Thie  qwaket*  at  this  May  annivcrxar>'  were  Mr«.  I)cvereux  Blake,  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Claim 
NejroiaBt  IMm  Coolwt  Hckta  M.  Slocun,  Mn.  Hooker,  Mm.  Gac*  and  Actiaf-Govcnior  Le«  of 
Wyonliig  utrriaory. 
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that  these  property  nghis  would  b«  unsafe  under  the  control  of  thirteen  varjmg  dclib- 
entive  bodies ;  and  wheTets.  by  a  carious  anomaly,  power  over  suffrage,  the  basis  and 
corner-stone  of  the  nation,  is  held  to  be  vndcr  control  of  the  respective  States  ;  and 

^^  'rrRrA's,  the  experience  of  a  century  has  shown  that  the  personnl  right  (if  ^vH- 
^ovcr.isaent  inhering  in  each  individual,  is  wholly  insecure  under  the  control  of  thinj- 
cight  var)ing  deliberative  bodies  ;  and 

Wrbsbas,  the  right  of  telf*govenimenl  by  the  use  of  the  ballot  inheres  fn  the  citU 
ten  of  the  United  Stales ;  therefore, 

R-!oh  fJ,  That  it  is  the  immediate  and  most  important  duty  of  thegeiveminent  to  se- 
cure this  right  on  a  national  ba^is  to  all  citizens,  independent  of  sex. 

Resol-i^d^  That  the  right  of  suffrage  underlies  all  other  rights,  and  that  in  working 
to  secure  it  uromen  are  doing  the  best  temperance,  moral  reform,  educational,  and  re- 
lifious  woric  of  the  age. 

/*<  ( /-  -i/,  That  we  solemnly  protest  i^jainst  the  recent  memorial  to  congress,  from 
Utah,  a-kintj  the  disfranchisement  of  the  women  of  thit  ierriror\',  ?nd  thnt  we  nsk  of 
congress  that  this  request,  made  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  be  not 
granted. 

JRmAW,  That  the  thanks  of  the  National  Woman  Suffnge  Association  are  hereby 

tendered  to  the  late  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Kan* 
dall,  Pa.;  and  to  Representatives  Banks,  Mass.;  Klair,  N.  H.;  Bland,  Mo,;  Brown, 
Kan.;  Cox.  N.  Y.;  Eames,  R.  I.;  Fenn,  CoL;  Hale,  Me.;  Hamilton, N.  J.;  Heit- 
dee,  Vt.;  Hoar,  Mass.;  Holman,  Ind.;  Jones,  N.  H.;  Kasson,  Iowa;  Ketley,  Pe. 
Knott,  Ky.;  Lane,  Oregon;  Lapham,  N.  Y. ;  Lawrence,  O.;  Luttrel,  Cal.;  Lynde^ 
Wi,.;  MLCraiy,  lev  i;  Morgan,  Mo.;  O'Neill,  Pa.;  Springer,  111;  Strait,  Minn.; 
Waldron,  Mich.;  Wirren,  Conn.;  \Vm.  B.  Williams,  Mich.;  and  Senators  Allison, 
Iowa;  Bogy,  Mo.;  Burn»ide,  K.  I.  (for  Conn,  and  R.  I.);  Cameron,  Pa.;  Came- 
fon,  Wtt.;  Chaffee.  Col.;  Chiistiancy,  Mich.;  Cockrell,  Mo.;  Conkling,  N.  Y.; 
CragJD,  N.  H.;  Dawes,  Ma,««;.;  Dorsey,  Ark,  (a  petition  from  Me.);  Edmunds,  Vi.; 
Frel:nghuy<;en,  N.  J.;  Hamlin,  Me.;  Keman,  N.  Y. ;  McCreery,  Ky.;  Mitchell, 
Or^on;  Morrill,  Vt.;  Morton,  Ind.;  ^lesby,  IlL;  Sargent,  Cal.;  Sherman,  Ohio; 
Speacer.  Ala.  (a  petition  from  the  District);  Thnrman,  Ohio  (a  petition  from  Kansas); 
Wadleigh,  N.  H.;  Wallace,  Pa.;  Windom,  Minn. ;  Wright,  Iowa,  for  represent- 
ing  the  women  of  the  United  States  in  the  pre-e!i?:\?ion  of  thr  <;ix'eenth  amendment 
petmoDs  fiom  ten  thoti&and  citizens,  in  open  House  and  Senate,  at  the  last  session  of 
congress.  ' 

JUsehfdt  That  while  we  recognize  with  gratitude  the  opening  of  many  new  avenues 
of  labor  and  nsefntness  to  women,  and  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  before  the 

law  in  many  State?,  we  5till declare  there  can  lie  no  fair  play  for  women  in  the  worlil  of 
business  until  they  stand  on  the  Mme  plane  of  citizenship  with  their  ma^ulme  com- 
petitoK. 

Rtithred^  That  in  eatering  the  professions  and*other  departmenu  of  business  her^ 

lofore  occupied  largely  by  men,  the  women  of  to>day  should  de>ire  to  .acc  ept  tlie  same 
condition.s  and  tests  of  excellenr  e  with  their  lirolhers,  and  should  denmnd  the  same 
standard  for  men  and  women  in  business,  art,  education,  and  morals. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  hereby  tendered  lo  the  Hon.  (ieo. 
F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  for  rising  in  his  place  in  the  Cincinnati  presidential  con- 
vention, and  asking  in  behalf  of  the  disfranchised  women  of  the  United  States  that 
the  convention  grant  a  hearing  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  of  Washington»  the  accredited  dele* 
gau:  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  /V^sociation. 

Great  unanimity  was  reached  in  these  sentiments  and  the 
enthusiasm  manifested  gave  promise  of  earnest  labor  and  more 
hopeful  results.  It  was  felt  that  there  was  reason  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage. 
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The  day  before  the  opening  of  the  Tenth  Washington  Conven- 
tion a  caucus  was  held  in  the  ladies'  reception-room*  in  the  Senate 
winp;^  nf  the  capitol.  A  roll-call  of  the  delegates  devx-loped  the 
-  fact  that  every  State  in  the  Union  would  be  represented  by 
women  now  here  and  en  routt^  or  by  letter.  Mrs.  Spencer  said  she 
had  made  a  request  in  the  proper  quarter*  that  the  delegates 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  floor  when  the  Senate  was 
actually  in  session,  and  present  their  case  to  the  senators.  She 
had  been  met  with  the  statement  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
without  precedent.  Mrs.  Hooker  suggested  that  inasmuch  as 
there  was  a  precedent  for  such  a  course  in  the  House,  the  dele- 
gates should  meet  the  following  Thursday  to  canvass  for  votes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Another  delegate  recalled  the 
fact  th&t  Mrs.  General  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Admiral  Dahlgren  had 
been  admitted  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  while  it  was  in  ses- 
sion,  to  canvass  for  votes  against  woman  suffrage. 

This  agitation  resulted  in  a  resolution  introduced  by  lion.  A. 
A.  Sargent,  January  lo: 

Wherkas,  Thou«:ands  of  women  of  the  United  States  have  petitioned  congress /or 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  allowing  women  the  right  of  suffrage  ;  and  whereas, 
many  of  the  representative  women  of  the  eountry  fevoring  radi  amendment  are  present 
in  the  city  and  have  requested  to  be  heard  before  the  Senate  in  advocaqr  of  taid 

amendment, 

Ptu-hrJ,  That  at  a  session  of  the  Senate,  to  he  h'AA  on  ,  said  representative 

women,  or  such  of  tlicm  as  may  be  designated  for  that  pur|K>se,  may  be  heard  before 
the  Senate;  but  for  one  liottr  only. 

Mr.  Edmunds  demanded  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  Sargent  advocated  the  resolution,  and  urged  numcdiate  action,  as 
delay  would  detain  the  women  in  the  city  at  consideiable  expense  to  them. 
He  thought  the  question  not  so  intricate  that  senators  require  time  for 
consideration  whether  or  not  the  women  should  be  heard. 

Mr.  Edmunds  said  there  was  a  rule  of  long  standing  that  forbids  any 
person  appearing  before  the  Senate.  There  was  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  petitions,  but  it  was  against  the  logic  of  the  resolution  that  the 
petitioners  required  mnre  than  was  accorded  any  others.  He,  therefore, 
insisted  on  his  demand  for  the  repular  order. 

Mr.  SaR(;f.xt  gave  notice  that  he  would  call  up  his  resolution  to- 
morrow, and  reminded  the  senators  that  no  rule  was  SO  sacred  that  it 
could  nut  be  set  aside  by  unanimuus  consent. 

On  the  next  day  there  was  a  lively  discussion,  Senators  Ed- 
munds, Thurman  and  Conkling  insisting  there  was  no  precedent ; 
Mr.  Sargent,  assisted  by  Senators  Burnstde,  Anthony  and  Dawes, 

*  Thu  receptioo-TooiD,  a  great  convenience  to  the  bdie«  visiting  the  cupitol.  tuu  since  been  re- 

ttond ;  utA  •  malU  daik,  iwMoaiiiblt  room  oa  the  hwcmtnt  Soor  act  aside  for  tbdr  m. 
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remindin^j  them  of  several  occasions  when  the  Senate  had  ex- 
tended  similar  courtesies.   The  resolution  was  voted  down — 31 

to  13* 

Hon.  Win.  D.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  performed  like  service  in 
the  House : 

Mr.  K£LLV  asked  leave  to  offer  a  resolution,  recitin^^  that  petitions 
were  about  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  citizens 

of  thirty-five  States  of  the  Union,  asking  for  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  to  prohibit  the  disfranchisement  of  any  citizen 
f  f  any  State ;  and  that  there  be  a  session  of  the  House  on  Saturday. 
January  12,  at  which  time  the  advocates  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
may  be  heard  at  the  bar.  These  petitions  ask  the  House  to  originate 
a  movement  which  it  cannot  consumate»  but  which  it  can  only  sub- 
mit to  the  States  for  their  action..  The  resolution  only  asks  that  the 
House  will  hear  a  limited  number  of  the  advocates  of  this  amendment, 
who  are  now  in  the  city,  and  on  a  day  when  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
tesnon  for  business.  They  only  ask  the  privilege  of  stating  the  grounds 
of  their  behef  why  the  constitution  should  be  amended  in  the  direction 
they  indicate.  Many  of  these  ladies  who  petition  are  tax-payers* and  they 
believe  their  rights  have  been  infringed  upon. 

Mr.  CkiiTENDEN  of  Missouri,  objected,  and  the .  resolution  was  not 
entertained. 

This  refusal  to  women  pleading  for  their  own  freedom  was 
the  more  noticeable,  as  not  only  had  Mesdamcs  Sherman  and 
Dahlg^ren  been  heard  upon  the  tioor  of  the  Senate  in  opposition, 
hut  the  floor  of  the  House  was  shortly  after  granted  to  Charles 
Stewart  Pamell,  M.  P.,  that  he  might  plead  the  cause  of  oppressed 
Ireland.  The  Washington  UnioH  of  January  11,  1S78,  largely 
sustained  by  federal  patronage,  commented  as  follows : 

To  allow  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  to  plead  their  cause  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  proposed  yesterday  by  Mr.  Sargent,  would  be  a  de< 

cidcd  innovation  upon  the  established  usages  of  parliamentary'  bodies. 
If  the  privilege  were  granted  in  this  case  it  would  next  be  claimed  by  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  silver  bill,  by  the  supporters  and  (opponents 
of  resumption,  by  hard  money  men  and  soft  money  men,  by  protectionists 
snd  free-traders,  by  labor-reformers,  prohibitionists  and  the  Lord  knows 
whom  besides.  In  fact,  the  admission  of  the  ladies  to  speak  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  would  be  the  beginning  of  lively  times  in  that  body. 

The  convention  was  held  in  Lincoln  Hall,  January-,  8,  9,  1S78. 
The  house  was  filled  to  overflowing  at  the  first  session.   A  large 

*  )V<u-Anthony.  Bruce,  Bumiide,  Cammm  «i  Wb.,  l>«w«»,  F«Ry,  Hmt,  MatthMrs,  MilclMlU 
KaUiii»,Sai|ent,  Saunde»,  TcUtr— 13. 
AV^Balley,  Bayard,  Beck,  Booth,  Butler.  Christlane)r,  Cocktvlt,  Cotte,  Conklitiff,  Dsvls  of 

^  V.  ,  F,;i!  m.  Edmunds,  EmiU,  drover,  Hamlin,  Harri*.  Hcrcf 'nl.  Hill.  Howe,  Kernnn.  KitV»nr>d, 
Lanur,  McDonald,  McMUUsl,  McPhenoa,  Morgan,  Plumb,  Randolph,  SauUbury,  Thurman,  Wad. 
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number  of  representative  women  occupied  the  platform.*  In 
openiii^  the  meeting  the  president*  Dr.  Clemence  Losier,  gave  a 
risum4  of  the  progress  of  the  cause.    Mrs.  Stanton  made  an 

argument  on  "  National  Protection  for  National  Citi2cns."t  Mrs. 

Lock-wood  presented  the  follow  ini;  resolutions,  which  called  out 
an  iimusing  debate  on  tlic  "man  idea" — that  he  can  best  repre- 
sent the  home,  the  church,  the  State,  the  industries,  etc.,  etc.: 

Ecsok  ed,  That  the  president  this  convention  ap{X)int  a  committee  lo  select  three 
Intelligent  women  who  shall  be  paid  coramisnacien  to  the  Pari»  expotition ;  and  alio 
six  other  women  who  shaU  b«  volonteer  oommissioncra  to  mid  cxpoaitioa  to  repucaeat 

the  industries  o£  American  women. 

Hesohed,  That  to  farther  this  object  the  committee  be  instnicted  to  confer  with  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Coounisnoner  McConnidc 

A  committee  was  appointed  J  and  at  once  repaired  to  the 
white-house,  where  they  were  pleasantly  received  by  President 
Hayes.  After  learning  the  object  of  their  visit,  the  president 
named  the  different  cl.isses  of  industries  for  which  no  commis- 
sioners had  been  appointed,  asked  the  ladies  to  nominate  their 
candidates,  and  assured  them  he  would  favor  a  representation 
by  women. 

Miss  Jui.iA  Smith  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  the  veteran  defender  of  the 
maxim  of  our  fathers,  "no  taxation  without  representation,"  narrated  the 
experience  of  herself  and  her  sister  Abby  with  the  ta.x-^^atherers.  They 
attended  the  town-meeting  and  protested  ajc^ainst  unjust  taxation,  but 
finally  their  cows  went  into  the  treasury  to  satisfy  the  tax-coUcctur. 

Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert  of  the  Chicago  /nier-Ocean,  spoke  on 
the  temperance  work  being  done  in  Chicago*  in  connection  wttli  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  sixteenth  amendment. 

LfLLiB  Deverbux  Blak£  reviewed  the  work  in  New  York  in  getting 
the  bill  through  the  legislature  to  appoint  women  on  school  boards, 
which  was  finally  vetoed  by  Governor  Robinson, 

Dr.  Mary  Thompson  of  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Cromwbu.  of  Arkansas, 
gave  interesting  reports  from  their  States,  relating  many  laughable  en- 
counters with  the  opposition. 

Robert  Purvis  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  letter  from  the  sutTra^^ists  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  wiiicii  contfratulations  were  extended  to  the  convention. 

Mary  A.  S.  Cakev,  a  worthy  representative  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, tlie  first  eolored  woman  that  ever  edited  a  newspaper  in  the  United 
Sutes.  and  who  had  been  a  worker  in  the  cause  for  twenty  years,  ex- 

*  Grace  Greenwood,  Clara  Bartoo,  Abby  Hutchinson  PAtton,  Mrs.  Juan  Lewis,  Mr5.  Mors^an  of 
Mi»-i»sippi,  Dr.  Mar>'  A.  Thomp»on  of  Oregon,  Marilla  M.  Rickcr,  JulU  E.  Smith,  Rev.  Uo'tnpk 
Bruwn,  Mr*.  HIake,  Mr».  Lockwood.  Mrs.  Sjicnrcr,  Mr*.  G.-ige,  Mrs.  Stanton,  Dr.  Lozicr  and  others. 

t  Thb  vgument  was  nbscqjiieotly  given  before  the  CoiaiDittee  oo  Privilege*  «ad  Elections  aitd  wQI 

be  found  on  page  80. 

I  The  members  of  the  committee  w<:re  Helv.!  A  L  i<:kwMod,  MatMd  Joftlyn  Gage,  Maiy  A.  ThoMip. 
ioa.  M.  D.,  MariUa  M.  Ricker,  Lliubeth  boyaion  Harbert. 
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pressed  her  views  on  the  question,  nnd  s.iifl  the  colored  women  would 
siipp  >rt  whatever  party  would  allow  thera  their  rights,  be  it  Republican 

jr  Dfiii'Kr.itic. 

Rev.  Oi.vMPiA  Brown  believed  that  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
fourteenth  and  iiiteenth  amendments  did  confer  suffrage  on  women.  But 
men  don't  so  understand  it,  and  as  a  consequence  when  Mahomet  would 
Dot  come  to  the  moantain  the  mountain  must  go  to  Mahomet.  She  said 
the  day  was  coming,  and  rapidly,  too,  when  women  would  be  given  suf- 
fiage.  There  were  veiy  few  now  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  It 

Isabella  Beechbr  Hooker  gave  her  idea  on  "A  Reconstructed 
Police, "  showing  how  she  would  rule  a  police  force  if  in  her  control. 
Commencing  with  the  location  of  the  of!ice.  she  proceeded  with  her  list  of 
feminine  and  masculine  officers,  the  chief  being  herself.  She  w«*uld  have 
a  superiiUendent  as  aid,  with  coordinate  powers,  and,  besides  the  police 
force  proper,  which  she  would  form  of  men  and  women  in  equal  propor- 
tions; she  would  have  matrons  in  chaige  of  all  staUon-houses.  Her 
treatment  of  vagrants  would  be  to  wash,  feed,  and  clothe  them,  make 
them  stitch,  wash  and  iron,  take  their  history  down  for  future  refer- 
ence, and  finally  turn  them  out  as  skilled  hiborers.  The  care  of  vagrant 
children  would  form  an  item  in  her  system. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts,  said  the  country  is  in  danger, 
and  like  other  republics,  unless  taken  care  of,  will  perish  by  its  own  vices. 
She  said  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  (jf  this  country 
now  stand  with  nothing  to  do,  because  their  legislators  of  wealth  were 
workii^  not  for  the  many,  but  the  few,  drunkenness  and  vice  being 
SBperinduced  by  such  a  state  of  things.  She  insisted  that  women  were 
to  blame  for  much  of  the  evil  of  the  world — ^for  bringing  into  life  children 
who  grow  up  in  vice  from  their  inborn  tendencies. 

Dr.  Caroline  B.  Winslow  of  Washington,  referred  to  the  speech  of 
Mrs.  Lawrence^  saying  she  ho^d  God  would  bless  her  for  having  the 
courage  to  speak  as  she  did.  There  is  no  greater  reform  than  for  man  and 
woman  to  be  true  to  the  marital  relations. 

Belva  a.  Lock  wood  said  the  only  way  for  women  to  get  their  rights 
B  to  take  them.  If  necessary  let  there  be  a  domestic  insurrection. 
Let  young  women  refuse  to  marry,  and  married  women  refuse  to  sew  on 
buttons,  cook,  and  rock  the  cradie  until  tiieir  iiege-lords  acknowledge  the 
rights  they  are  entitled  to.  There  were  more  ways  than  one  to  conquer 
iaio;  and  women,  like  the  strikers  in  the  railroad  riots»  should  carry 
tbar  demands  all  along  the  line.  She  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  courts  in  allowing  Lavlnia  Dandore  to  become  a  constable,  and  asked 
•if  ny  she  s!i.  ,uld  not  be  appointed. 

The  Rev.  Olvmpia  Bromtn  said  that  if  they  wanted  wisdom  and  pros- 
perity in  the  nation,  health  nnd  happiness  in  the  home,  they  must  give 
Woman  the  power  to  purify  hei  surroundings  ;  the  right  to  make  the  out- 
side world  fit  lor  her  children  to  live  in.  Who  are  more  interested  than 
mothers  in  the  saniury  condition  of  our  schools  and  streets,  and  in  the 
norat  atmosphere  of  our  towns  and  cities ? 
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Marshal  Frbderick  Douglass  said  his  reluctance  to  cone  forwanS 
was  not  due  Co  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  under  discussion.  For 
thirty  years  he  had  believed  in  human  rights  to  all  men  and  women. 

Nothing  that  has  ever  heen  proposed  involved  such  vital  interests  as  the 
subject  which  now  invites  attention.  When  the  nej^ro  was  freed  the 
(juestion  was  asked  if  he  was  capable  of  voting  intcMipcntly.  It  was  an- 
swered in  this  way:  that  if  a  sober  negro  knows  as  much  as  a  drunken 
white  man  he  is  capable  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 

Lavinia  C  Dumdorb,  introdtted  as  the  lady  who  had  made  applicattoii 
(or  an  af^intment  as  a  constable  and  been  refused,  made  a  pithy  address, 
in  which  she  alluded  to  her  recent  disappointment 

Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  church  on 
woman's  liberties,  and  then  referred  to  a  larf,'C  number  of  law  books — 
ancient  and  modern,  ecclesiastical  and  hiy — in  which  the  Hbcrtics  of 
woman  were  more  or  less  al)ridged;  the  equahty  of  scxcs  which  obtained 
in  Rome  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  gradual  discriminatian  in  tavor 
of  men  which  crept  fn  with  the  growth  of  the  church. 

Mrs.  Dbybreux  Blak£  said  there  is  no  aspect  of  this  question  that 
strikes  us  so  forcibly  as  the  total  ignoring  of  women  Yty  public  men. 
However  polite  they  may  be  in  private  life,  when  they  come  to  public 
affairs  they  seem  to  forgot  that  women  exist.  The  men  who  framed  the 
last  amendment  to  the  constitution  seemed  to  have  wholly  forgotten 
that  wumcn  existed  or  had  rights  Huxley  said  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry IS  to  woman  suffrage,  "Of  course  I'm  in  favor  of  it.  Does  it  be- 
come us  to  lay  additional  burdens  on  those  who  are  already  over- 
weighted  ?  "  It  is  ahrays  the  little  men  who  oppose  us  ;  the  big-hearted 
men  help  us  along.  AH  in  this  audience  are  of  the  broad-shouldered 
type,  and  I  hope  all  will  go  out  prepared  to  advocate  our  principles.  In 
reply  to  the  objection  that  women  do  not  need  the  right  to  vote  because 
men  represent  them  so  well,  she  asked  if  any  man  in  the  audience  ever 
asked  his  wile  how  he  should  vote,  and  told  him  to  stand  up  if  there  was 
such  a  one.  [Here  a  young  man  in  the  back  part  of  the  hall  stood  up 
amidst  loud  applause.] 

The  various  resolutions  were  discussed  at  {^reat  length  and 
adopted,  though  much  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  on 
the  last,  which  demands  that  intelligence  shall  be  made  the  basis 
of  suffrage : 

RfscheJ,  That  the  National  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  to 
United  hiatcB  ciiizens  at  home  the  same  protection  for  their  individual  rights  agamst 
State  tyranny,  m  is  now  guaranteed  eveiywhere  against  foreign  aggressions. 

Resch  cd,  That  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  educated  tax-paying  women  of 

this  nation  sluaild  t.iko  pret 0^01101.'  of  nil  lirnpn^itinns  and  debates  in  the  prc^rnt 
congre^  as  to  the  future  status  of  the  Chinese  and  Indians  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
StAtes. 

Whereas,  The  essential  elements  of  justice  are  already  recognized  in  the  consdto* 

tion  ;  and,  %%  herea^.  nur  fathers  pn>]ir(st-d  to  establish  a  purely  secular  gOVenunent  ia 
which  all  forms  of  religion  should  be  equally  protected,  therefore, 

KcsohcJ,  That  it  is  preeminently  unjust  to  tax  the  property  of  widows  and  spinsters 
to  its  full  value,  while  the  clergy  are  made  n  privileged  class  by  exempting  from  taiuu 
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tioa  $i,SOO  of  their  property  iti  some  Stttes,  while  in  alt  Stmtet  paisoni^es  and  other 

church  properfy,  amountitig  to  millioriN  of  dollars,  are  exempted,  which,  if  fairljf 
taxed,  would  gteatly  lighten  the  national  debt,  and  therebjr  the  buidens  of  the  labor* 

ing  ma?»*.e«s. 

Kesoivcdy  That  thui>  to  exempt  one  class  of  citizens,  one  kind  of  property,  from 
taxation,  at  the  expense  of  all  others,  is  n  great  national  evil,  in  a  noial  as  well  as  a 

financial  point  of  view.  It  is  an  assumption  that  ti  t  church  is  a  more  important  in- 
stitution than  the  family  :  that  the  influence  of  thi:  clergy  is  of  more  vital  con'i''<-]uence 
in  the  pro^^ress  oi  civilization  than  that  of  the  women  of  this  republic  ;  from  which  we 
emphatically  dissent. 

RttUved,  That  nni^rersal  edncation  is  the  true  basts  of  onireraa]  snffrage :  henee  the 
several  States  should  so  amend  their  constitutions  as  to  make  education  compulsory, 
and,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  rising  generation,  declare  that  after  iSB:;  al!  who  exercise  the 
right  of  suffrage  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  £nglish  language.  For,  while  the 
national  government  should  secure  die  equal  right  of  snffrage  to  all  dtisens,  the  State 
sbonld  regulate  its  exercise  by  proper  attainable  qualifications. 

On  January  lo,  1878,  our  chan^pion  in  the  Senate,  ilon.  A.  A. 
Sargent,  of  California,  by  unanimous  consent,  presented  the  fol- 
lowinfT  joint  resolution,  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections: 

J©INT  ResolI'TION  pmportng  an  Anieruiment  to  thf  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — 
/{esolved  hy  X)\c  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein.  That  the  foU 
lowing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fonrths  of  the 
said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the  said  cor.  t;  tut  ion.  namely  : 

Article  16.  Sec.  i. — The  right  of  citizens  of  the  Um  e  l  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
deuicd  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  Slate  ua  account  of  sex. 

Sbc.  3.— Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

The  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  granted  hearings 
to  the  National  Association  on  January  11,  12,  when  the  dele- 
gates,*  representing  the  several  States,  made  their  respective 

arguments  and  appeals.    Qemence  S.  Lozier,  M.  D.,  president  of 

the  association,  first  addressed  the  committee  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing extract  ffom  a  recent  letter  from  \'ictor  Hugo: 

Our  ill-balanced  society  seems  as  if  it  would  take  from  woman  all  that  nature  had 
endowed  her  with.  In  our  codes  ^re  is  something  to  recast  It  is  «^  I  call  the 
woman-  law.   Man  has  had  his  I. tw;  he  has  made  It  for  himsdf .   Woman  has  only 

the  law  of  nmn.    She  l>y  this  l;i\v  is  civilly  a  minor  and  morally  a  slave.     Her  e^luca- 
tion  is  embucd  wtth  this  twofold  character  of  inferiority.    Hence  many  sufferings  to 
'lier  which  man  must  justly  share.   There  must  be  reform  hei«,  and  it  will  be  to  the 
benefit  of  civilization,  truth,  and  light. 


•  At  this  heanng  the  i>.pciiWer»  were  Clcmencc  S.  Loxier,  M.  D.,  New  York;  JulU  E.  Smith,  Con- 
adctinit :  Eluabeih  Cady  Stanton,  N«wJ«ney:  Ettrabeih  Boynton  Harbert,  IllinoU;  Matilda  jodya 
Cage,  New  York  ;  PrLscilla  Kand  Lawrence,  Massachusetts ;  Kcv.  Olympia  BrOwn,  Ceaneetkat ;  Muy 
A.  ThoTnp»on.  M.  D.,  Oregon;  Mary  Powm  Filley.  New  Hampthifc;  UHk  OswMCtts  Blake.  New 
York  :  Sara  Andrews  Speaccr,  Ditukt  of  Columbia ;  l»«b«lU  Beecbcr  Hoolicr,  Caaasctkut  t  Maiy  A. 
•  Suwait*  DvUtrare. 
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In  concluding.  Dr.  Lozier  said  :  I  hnve  now  the  honor  to  introduce  Mist 

Julia  E.  Smith,  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  who  will  speak  to  you  concerning 
the  resistance  of  her  sister  and  herself  ti^  the  payment  of  taxes  in  her  na- 
tive tow  n,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  unrepresented  in  all  town  meetings, 
and  iIiL-rofore  have  no  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  the  taxes  which  they 

arc  compelled  to  pay. 

Miss  Smith  said  :  Cemiemtn  of  the  Committee — This  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  have  trod  these  halls,  and  what  has  brought  me  here?  I  say, 
oppfession— oppression  of  women  by  men.  Under  the  law  they  have 
taken  from  ua  |2,ooo  worth  of  meadow-land,  and  sold  it  for  taxes  of  leas 
than  Isa  and  we  were  obliged  to  redeem  it,  for  we  could  not  lose  the  most 
valuable  part  of  our  farm.  Th^  have  come  into  our  house  and  said, 
"  You  must  pay  so  much  ;  we  must  execute  the  laws  ";  and  we  are  not  a]> 
lowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  or  to  modify  laws  that  are  odious. 

I  have  come  to  Washington,  ns  men  cannot  address  you  for  us.  We 
have  no  pcnvcr  at  all ;  we  are  totally  defenseless.  [Miss  Smith  then  read 
two  short  letters  written  by  her  sister  Abby  to  the  Springfield  Republican.} 
These  tell  our  brief  story,  and  may  I  not  ask,  gentlemen,  that  they  slia.iI 
SO  plead  with  you  that  yoo  will  report  to  the  Senate  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  sixteenth  amendment,  which  we  ask  in  order  that  the  women  of 
these  United  States  who  shall  come  after  us  may  be  saved  thedesecratioo 
of  their  homes  which  we  have  suffered,  and  our  country  may  be  relieved 
from  the  disgrace  of  refusing  representation  to  that  half  of  its  people 
that  men  call  the  better  half,  because  it  includes  their  wives  and  daug^b* 
ters  and  mothers? 

Elizabeth  Rovnton  Harbp:rt,  vice-president  for  Illinois:  d-nth-fften  qf 
the  Committee — VVe  recognize  your  duty  as  men  intrusted  witli  il;c  control 
and  guidance  of  the  government  to  carefully  weigh  every  phase  of  this 
momentous  question.  Has  the  time  arrived  when  it  will  be  safe  and  ex- 
pedient to  make  a  pFsetical  application  of  these  great  principles  of  our 
government  to  one-half  of  the  governed,  one-half  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ?  The  favorite  alignment  of  the  opposition  has  been  that 
women  are  represented  by  men,  hence  have  no  cause  forcomplalnL  Any 
careful  student  of  the  progress  of  liberty  must  admit  that  the  only  possi^ 
ble  niclh<jd  for  securing  justice  to  the  represented  is  for  their  representa- 
tives to  be  made  entirely  responsible  to  their  constituents,  and  promptly 
removable  by  them.  We  are  only  secure  in  delegating  power  when  we 
can  dictate  its  use,  limit  the  same,  or  revoke  iL  How  many  of  your  hon- 
orable committee  would  vote  to  make  the  presidency  an  office  for  life, 
said  office  to  descend  to  the  heirs  in  a  male  line  forever,  with  no  teserved 
power  of  impeachment  ?  Yet  you  would  be  more  fairly  represented  than  . 
are  American  women,  since  they  have  never  elected  their  rcpreseiUativea^ 
So  far  as  women  are  concerned  you  are  self-constituted  rulers.  We  can- 
not hope  for  complete  representation  while  we  are  powerless  to  recall, 
impeach,  or  punish  our  representatives.  Wc  meet  with  a  case  in  point  in 
the  hi^to^y  of  Virginia.  Bancroft  gives  us  the  tollowing  quotation  from 
the  orticial  records : 
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Tbclttedomof  elections  was  further  impaired  liy  *' frequent  false  returns,"  made 
"by  tlie  sheriffs.  Against  these  the  people  hnd  no  sufficient  redress,  for  the  sheriffs 
vere  responsible  neither  to  them  nor  tu.othcers  of  their  appointment.  And  how 
omUabotc  pregnant  came  of  discontent  «xi»t  in  «  country  where  the  dective  fiaa- 
chrse  was  cherished  as  the  dearest  civil  privilege? — If  land  is  to  be  taxed,  none  bat 
landholders  shoiild  elect  the  legi'slature. — The  other  freemen,  who  are  the  more  in 
fituaber,  may  refuse  to  be  bound  by  those  laws  in  which  they  hare  no  representation, 
ttd  *e  are  so  well  acqnatntcd  with  the  temper  of  the  people  that  we  hate  teason  to 
bdiere  tbejliad  rather  pay  their  taxea  than  kae  that  privil^e. 

Would  those  statesmen  have  dared  to  tax  those  landholders  and  yet 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  choosihg  their  representatives  ?  And  it  for* 
sooth,  they  had,  would  not  each  one  of  you  have  declared  such  act  uncon- 
stitutional and  unjust?    We  are  the  daughters  of  those  liberty-loving 

patriots.  Their  blood  flows  in  our  veins,  and  in  view  of  the  rocog^nized 
physiological  fact  that  special  characteristics  are  transmitted  from  fathers 
to  daughters,  do  you  wonder  that  we  tax-paying,  American-born  citizens 
of  these  United  States  are  here  to  protest  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice }  We  recognize,  however,  that  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  present 
potitical  condition  of  women,  and  that  the  question  confronting  you,  as 
ststesnien  called  to  administer  justice  under  ezistinff  conditions,  is, "  What 
aie  the  capacities  of  this  great  class  for  eelf^^ovemment?"  You  have 
cautiously  summoned  us  to  adduce  proof  that  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
women  would  prove  a  help*  not  a  hindrance;  would  bring  wingSv  not 
weights. 

First,  then,  we  ask  you  in  the  significant  nnme  of  history  to  read  the 
record  of  woman  as  a  ruler  from  the  time  when  Deborah  judp^cd  Israel, 
and  the  land  had  rest  and  peace  forty  years,  even  down  to  tiiis  present 
when  Victoria  Regina,  the  Empress  Queen,  rules  her  vast  kingdom  so 
ably  that  we  sometimes  hear  American  men  talk  about  a  return  '*  to  the 
good  old  ways  of  limited  monardiy,'*  with  woman  for  a  ruler.  John  Stuart 
Mill  after  studious  research,  testifies  as  follows : 

Vhei  to  queens  and  emperors  we  add  regents  and  vieeroys  of  proriaces,  the  list  of 
vomen  who  have  been  eminent  mien  <^  mankind  swells  to  a  great  length.   The  fact 

is  V)  undeniable  that  some  one  long  ago  tried  to  retort  the  argument  by  saying  that 
<}ueens  are  belter  than  kings,  because  under  kings  women  govern,  but  under  queens, 
swn«  Especially  is  her  wonderf  nl  talent  for  governing  evinced  in  If  a  Hindoo 

IMtsdpality  Is  strongly,  vigilantly,  and  economically  governed  ;  if  order  is  preserved 
without  oppression  ;  if  cultivation  is  extending,  and  the  people  prosperous,  in  three 
ca»*s  Oct  of  four  that  principality  is  under  a  woman's  rule.  This  fact,  to  me  an  en- 
tirely unexpected  one,  I  have  collected  from  a  long  official  knowledge  of  Hindoo  gov- 
OBBients.  Thetc  are  nutny  such  instances ;  for  thou^  fay  Hindoo  histitutioas  a 
•tfflun  cannot  reign,  she  is  the  legal  regent  of  a  kingdom  during  the  miaority  of  the 
litir— and  minorities  are  frequent,  the  lives  of  the  male  nilers  being  so  often  premn- 
tarely  terminated  through  their  inactivity  and  excesses.  When  we  consider  that  these 
princesses  have  never  been  seen  in  pnbHc,  have  never  conversed  with  any  man  not  of 
their  owQ  family,  except  from  behind  a  cnttaiu ;  that  they  do  not  read,  and  if  they  did, 
there  is  no  book  in  tlir  r  languages  which  can  give  them  the  smallest  instruction  on 
political  affairs,  the  example  they  afford  of  the  natural  capacity  of  women  for  govern* 
Bent  is  Very  striking. 

in  view  of  these  facts,  does  it  not  appear  that  if  there  is  any  one  distlnct- 
^iy  feminine  characteristic,  it  is  the  mother-instinct  for  government? 
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But  now  with  clearer  vision  we  reread  the  record  of  the  past.  True,  we 
find  no  Raphael  or  Beethoven,  no  Phidias  or  Michael  Angelo  amon^ 
women..  No  woman  has  painted  the  greatest  picture,  carved  the  finest 
statue,  composed  the  noblest  oratorio  or  op>era.  Not  many  women's  name* 
nppcnr  after  Joan  of  Arc's  in  the  long  list  of  warriors;  but,  as  a  niler,. 
woman  stands  to-day  the  peer  of  man. 

While  man  has  rendered  such  royal  service  in  the  realm  of  art,  woman 
has  not  been  idle,  infinite  wisdom  has  intrusted  to  her  the  living,  breath- 
ing marble  or  canvas,  and  with  smiles  and  tears,  prayers  and  songs  has 
she  patiently  wrought  developing  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  divine 
Christ-child,  the  Infant  Washington,  the  baby  Lincoln.  Ah  I  since  God 
and  men  have  intrusted  to  woman  the  weightiest  responsibility  known  to 
earth,  the  development  and  education  of  the  human  soul,  need  you  fear  to 
intrust  her  with  citii^enship?  Is  the  ballot  more  precious  than  the  soul  of 
your  child?  If  it  is  safe  in  the  home,  in  the  school-room,  the  Sunday- 
school,  to  plarr  lu  woman's  hands  the  education  of  your  children,  is  it  not 
safe  to  allow  tliat  mother  to  express  her  choice  in  re^rd  to  which  one  of 
these  sons,  her  boys  whom  she  has  taught  and  nursed,  shall  make  laws  for 
her  guidance? 

Just  here.  In  imagination,  is  heard  theqneition,  '*  How  much  help  could 
we  expect  from  women  on  financial  questions  ?  We  accept  the  masculine 

idea  of  wonian's  mathematical  deficiencies.  We  have  had  slight  oppor- 
tunit\  r  I  discovering  the  best  proportionsof  a  silver  dollar,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  family  specimens  have  been  zealously  g^iiarded  bv  the  male 
members  ;  and  yet.  we  may  have  some  latent  possibilities  in  that  direc- 
tiuu,  since  already  the  "brethren"  in  our  debt-burdened  churches  wail 
out  from  the  depths  of  masculine  indebtedness  and  interest-tables,  "Our 
sisters,  we  pray  you  come  over  and  help  us!"  And,  in  view  of  the  fact  of 
the  present  condition  of  finances,  in  viewof  the  fact  of  the  enormous  taxes 
you  impose  upon  as»  can  you  look  us  calmly  In  the  face  and  assert  that  mat- 
ters might,  would,  should,  or  could  have  been  worse,  even  though  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  Mary  A.  Ltvermore,  or  EUxabeth  Cady  Stanton,  bad  voted  on 

the  sih'rr  h\\\  ^ 

A  moment  smcc  1  reterred  to  the  preat  responsibilities  of  motherhood, 
and  doubtless  your  mental  comment  was.  "  Ves.  that  is  woman  s  peculiar 
sphere  ;  there  she  should  be  content  to  remain."  It  is  our  sphere — beauti- 
ful, glorious,  almost  infinite  in  its  possibilities.  We  accept  the  work ;  wc 
only  ask  for  opportunity  to  perform  iL  The  sphere  has  enlarged,  that  ie 
all.  There  has  been  a  new  revelation.  That  historic  '*  first  gun  '*  pro- 
claimed a  wonderful  message  to  the  daughters  of  America;  for,  when  the 
smoke  of  the  cannonading  had  lifted,  the  entire  horizon  of  woman  was 
broadened,  illuminated,  glorified.  On  that  April  mom,  when  a  nation  of 
citizens  suddenly  sprang  into  an  army  of  warriors,  with  a  patriotism  as  in- 
tense, a  consecration  as  true,  American  women  cjuic  tly  assumed  their  va- 
cated places  and  became  citizens.  New  boundaries  were  deiiued.  A  Mary 
Somerville  or  Maria  Mitchell  seized  the  telescope  and  alone  with  God  and 
the  stars,  cast  a  new  horoscope  for  woman*  And  the  new  truth,  electrify- 
ing, glorifying  Aneiican  womaaliood  to^y.  is  the  dieoovery  that  the 
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Slate  Is  but  the  larger  feunily*  the  natioD  the  old  homestead,  and  that  in 
this  national  home  there  is  a  room  and  a  corner  and  a  duty  for  "  mother." 
A  duty  recognized  by  such  a  statesman  as  John  Adams,  who  wrote  to  his 

wife  in  regard  to  her  mother : 

Vnur  mother  h.id  a  clear  and  penetrating  understanding  and  a  profound  judgment, 
as  well  as  an  boncM,  a  fricndlj  and  cbarilable  heart.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
wincli  jroQ  will  fofgive  me  if  I  liint  to  yon.  Let  me  ask  you  mther  if  yoa  are  not  of 
my  opinion.  Were  not  her  talents  and  virtues  too  much  confined  to  private,  social 
and  domestic  life?  My  opinion  of  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality  comprehends  a 
Tuy  extensive  coanection  wuh  :>ocieiy  at  large  and  the  great  interests  of  the  public 
Does  not  natninl  morality  and,  mncb  more,  ChiiitiMi  benevdence  make  it  our  indit* 
peaolile  dntf  to  endeavor  to  aenre  our  fellow-areatnxet  to  dio  utmoct  of  our  power  In 
promoting  and  supporting  those  great  political  <?v  ?erns  an;!  general  regulations  upon 
which  the  happiness  of  multitudes  depends?  The  benevolence,  charity,  capacity  and 
indo^ry  which  exerted  in  private  life  would  make  a  family,  a  parish  or  &  town  happy, 
employed  vponn  lavger  scale  sad  in  snppoft  of  tiie  great  principles  of  virtno  and  free* 
dom  of  political  regtUatioiu,  might  secsre  wliolt  nations  mid  geacratioos  ftom  miieiy, 
want  and  contempt. 

Intense  domestic  life  is  selfish.  The  home  evidently  needs  fathers  r\s 
much  as  mothers.  Tender,  wise  fatherhood  is  beautiful  as  motherhood, 
but  there  are  orphaned  children  to  be  cared  for.  These  duties  to  the 
Stale  and  nution  as  iiiulliers,  true  lo  the  highest  needs  of  our  children,  we 
dare  not  tgnore ;  and  the  nation  cannot  much  longer  afford  to  have  us 
ignore  them. 

As  statesmen,  walking  on  the  shore  piled  high  with  the  driftwood  of 
kings;"  the  wrecks  of  nations  and  governments,  you  have  discovered  the 
one  word  emblazoned  as  an  epitaph  on  each  and  every  one,  *'  Luxury, 

Inxury,  luxury' ?"  You  have  hitherto  placed  a  premium  upon  woman's 
idleness,  helplessness,  dependence.  The  children  of  most  of  our  fashion- 
tbie  women  arc  being  educated  by  foreign  nurses.  How  can  you  expect 
them  to  develop  into  patriotic  American  statesmen?  For  the  sake  of 
country  I  plead — for  the  sake  of  a  responsible,  exalted  womanhood  ;  for 
the  sake  of  a  purer  womanhood ;  for  home  and  truth,  and  native  land.  As 
a  dsaghter,  with  holiest,  tenderest,  most  grateful  memories  clinging  to  the 
sbaost  sacred  name  of  father;  as  a  wife,  receiving  constant  encourage- 
SKat,  sup  port,  and  cooperation  from  one  who  has  revealed  to  her  the  gen- 
nine  nobility  of  true  manhood ;  as  a  mother,  whose  heart  still  thrills  at 
the  first  prcf-tinfT  from  her  little  son  ;  and  as  a  sister,  watchinja:  M'ith 
intense  interest  the  entrance  of  a  brother  into  the  great  world  of  work,  I 
could  not  be  half  so  loyal  to  woman's  cause  were  it  not  a  synonym  for 
the  equal  rights  of  humanity — a  diviner  jublice  iur  ail  I 

With  one  practical  question  1  rest  my  case.  The  world  objected  to 
woman's  entrance  into  literature,  the  pulpit,  the  lyceum,  the  college, 
the  school.  What  has  she  wrought?  Our  wisest  thinkers  and  his- 
torians assert  that  literature  has  been  purified.  Poets  and  judges  at 
intemational  collegiate  contests  award  to  woman's  thought  the  highest 
prize.  Miss  Lucia  Peabody  received  upon  the  occasion  of  her  second 
election  to  the  Boston  school  board  the  higiiest  vote  ever  polled  for 
any  candidate.  Since  woman  has  proved  faithfu?  over  a  few  things,  need 
you  fear  to  summon  her  to  your  side  to  assist  you  in  executing  the  will  of 
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the  nation  ?  And  now,  yielding  to  none  in  intense  love  of  womanhood; 
standing  here  beneath  the  vcn'-  dome  of  the  national  capitol  overshad> 

owed  hy  the  old  fla^  ;  witli  the  blood  of  the  revolutionar}''  patriots  cours- 
\\\!^  through  my  veins ;  as  a  native-born*  tax-paying  American  citizen,  I 
ask  equality  before  the  law. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  said:  Genilcm.n  of  the  Committee:  In  ap- 
pearing before  you  to  a^k  ior  a  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  United  Slates 
Constitutjoa,  permit  nic  to  say  that  with  tiic  lion.  Charles  Sumner,  we 
believe  that  our  conatitutaon,  fairly  interpreted,  already  secures  to  the 
humblest  Individual  all  the  rights,  privil^s  and  immunities  of  American 
citizens.  But  as  statesmen  differ  in  their  interpretations  of  constitutional 
law  as  widely  as  they  difler  in  their  organizations,  the  rights  of  eveiy  Class 
of  citizens  must  be  clearly  defined  in  concise,  unnniistakable  langtiage.  At! 
the  great  principles  of  liberty  declared  by  the  fathers  gave  no  protection 
to  the  black  man  of  the  republic  for  a  century,  and  when,  with  higher 
light  and  knowledge  his  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  were  pro- 
claimed, it  was  said  that  the  great  truths  set  forth  in  the  prolonged  de- 
bates of  thirty  years  on  the  individual  rights  of  the  black  man,  cuhnmat- 
ing  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  constitution,  had 
DO  significance  for  woman.  Hence  we  ask  that  this  anomalous  class  of 
beings,  not  recognized  by  the  supreme  powers  as  either  **  persons  "or 
''citizens  "  may  be  defined  and  their  rights  declared  in  the  constitution. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  suffrage  now  before  the  people  of 
th:«?  country  for  settlement,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
organic  law  of  the  land  sho'jld  be  so  lr:i[ncd  and  construed  as  to  work 
injustice  to  none,  but  secure  as  far  as  j  ossible  perfect  political  equality 
among  all  classes  of  citizens.  In  determming  your  right  and  power  to 
legislate  on  this  question,  consider  what  has  been  done  already. 

As  the  national  constitution  declares  that  **a]l  persons  bom  or  natur- 
alized In  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States^  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside/'  it  is 
evident :  /VW/— That  the  immunities  and  privil^^es  of  American  citizen- 
ship, however  defined,  are  national  in  character,  and  paramount  to  all 
State  authority.  .S'^vin//— That  while  the  constitution  leaves  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  to  the  several  States,  it  nowhere  gives  them  the  right  to 
deprive  any  citizen  uf  the  elective  franchise;  the  State  mav  regulate  but 
not  abolish  the  right  of  suffrage  for  any  class.  Third — As  tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  expressly  declares  that  no  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  an)-  law  that  shall  abridge  the  privilq;es  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  those  provisions  of  the  several  State  constitutions 
that  exclude  citizens  from  the  franchise  on  account  of  sex,  alike  violate  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Federal  constitution.  Fourth — As  the  question  of 
naturalization  is  expressly  withheld  from  the  States,  and  as  the  States 
would  clearly  have  no  right  to  deprive  of  the  franchise  naturalized  citi- 
zens, among  whom  women  are  expressly  included,  still  more  clearly  have 
they  no  right  to  deprive  native-born  women-citizens  of  the  right. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  national  constitutioo  upon 
which  these  propositions  are  based : 
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Frtam^le  :  We,  the  people  of  Ihc  United  Staie»,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
ttnioa,  etfblidi  justice,  iasttre  domestte  tnmqnillity,  provide  for  the  ooQunon  defense, 
pfomote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  Ubeity  to  ovnelves  end  Ottr 
posteri^,  do  ordain  and  establiab  this  constitution. 

This  is  declared  to  be  a  government  **of  the  people."  All  power,  it  is 
said,  centers  in  the  people.  Our  Stnte  constitutions  also  open  with  the 
words,  "We,  the  people."  Does  any  one  pretend  to  say  that  men  alone 
constitute  races  and  peoples?  When  we  say  parents,  do  we  n<jt  mean 
mothers  as  well  as  fathers?  When  we  say  children,  do  we  not  mean  girls 
as  well  as  boys  ?  When  we  say  people,  do  we  not  mean  women  as  well  as 
aea?  When  the  race  dnll  spring,  Minerv»-Hke,  from  the  biains  of  their 
fstheiSt  it  will  be  time  enoiigh  thus  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  one-half  the 
human  fiunily  are  women.  Individual  rights,  individual  conscience  and 
,jiid|gment  are  our  great  American  ideas,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  political  and  religious  faith.  Men  may  as  well  attempt  to  do  our  repent* 
ing.  confessing,  and  believing,  as  our  voting^^  represent  US  at  the 
throne  of  grace  as  at  the  ballot-box. 

Article  x.  Sec.  9. — No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  pott  facto  liw  shell  be  peved ;  oe 

title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  Uttited  States. 

Sec.  10. — No  Stale  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attaiadcr,  ex  post  Jacto  law,  or  law  \m- 
psiring  the  obligation  of  eontxacts,  or  gimnt  any  title  of  nobility. 

Notwithstanding  these  provisions  of  the  constitution,  bills  of  attainder 
have  been  passed  by  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  male  "  into  all  the 
State  constitutions  denying  to  woman  the  right  of  suffrsge^  and  thereby 
making  sex  a  crime.  A  citizen  disfranchised  in  a  republic  it  a  citizen  at* 
tainted.  When  we  place  in  the  hands  of  one  class  of  citizens  the  right  to 
make,  interpret  and  execute  the  hr.v  f.  )r  another  class  wholly  Unrepre* 
seated  in  the  government,  we  have  made  an  order  of  nobility. 

Article  4,  Sec.  1. — The  citizens  of  each  StUe  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 

asd  inimunitics  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

The  elective  franchise  is  one  of  the  privileges  secured  by  this  section 
approved  in  Dunham  vs,  Lamphere  (3  Gray  Mass.  Rep.,  276),  and  Bennett 
w.  Boggs  i^^Baldwm's  Rep.,  p.  72,  Circuit  Court  U.  S.). 

Articls  4,  Sxc.  4. — ^The  United  Suites  shall  gurantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
e  Kpvblican  f otn  of  govemnieBt. 

How  can  that  form  of  government  be  called  icpublican  in  which  une- 
half  the  people  are  forever  deprived  of  all  participation  in  its  affairs? 

A&TICLX  6. — This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
asde  ia  persaaiiee  dhereof  « ....  shall  be  the  suprense  kwoftheland;  aadthejncfaMs 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  aaything  in  the  Constitatioa  Of  laws  of  anj 

State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

A?,TTrT  r  Skc.  1. — All  persons  horn  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  ihe  jurisdiction  thereof,  arc  cituens  of  the  United  States,  ....  ]Mo  State  shall 
■ake  or  eafoiee  any  hiv  sHifGh  dball  abridge  Uie  pririkges  and  imainnifies  of  cMaeaa 
«( the  United  States.  * 

In  the  discassion  of  the  enCFanchisMnent  of  woman*  tuffirege  is  noir 
datmed  b]r  one  class  of  thinlcers  as  a  privilege  based  upon  citisenship  and 
lecDied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  by  lexicographers  as 
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well  as  by  the  constitution  itself,  the  definition  of  dtizen  includes 
women  as  well  as  men.  No  State  can  rightfully  deprive  a  woman-citizen 

of  the  United  States  of  any  fundainental  right  which  is  hers  in  common 
with  all  other  citizens.  The  States  have  the  right  to  reflate,  but  not  to 
prohibit  the  elective  franchise  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
the  States  may  dctf^rmine  the  qualifications  of  electors.  They  may  re- 
quire the  elector  to  be  of  a  certain  age — to  have  had  a  fixed  residence — to 
be  of  sane  mind  and  unconvicted  of  crime, — because  these  are  qualifica- 
tions or  conditions  that  all  citizens,  sooner  or  later,  may  attain.  But  to  go 
beyond  this»and  say  to  one-half  the  citizens  of  the  State,  notwithstanding 
you  possess  all  of  these  qualifications,  you  shall  never  vote,  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  despotism.  It »  a  bill  of  attainder  of  the  most  odious  character. 

A  further  investigation  of  the  subject  will  show  that  the  constitutions  of 
all  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  read  sub- 
stantially  alike.  "  White  male  citizens  **  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  this 
is  supposed  to  exclude  all  other  citizens.  There  is  no  direct  exclusion 
except  in  the  two  States  above  named.  Now  the  error  hes  in  supposing 
that  an  enabling^  clause  is  necessary  at  all.  The  right  of  the  people  of  a 
State  to  participate  in  a  government  of  their  own  creation  requires  no 
enabling  clause,  neither  can  it  be  taken  from  them  by  implication.  To 
hold  otherwise  would  be  to  interpolate  in  the  constitution  a  prohibition 
that  does  not  exist 

In  framing  a  constitution,  the  people  are  assembled  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  and  being  possessed  of  all  rights  and  powers,  what  is  not  sur* 
rendered  is  retained.  Nothing  short  of  a  direct  prohibition  can  work  a 
deprivation  of  riu:hts  that  are  fundamental.  In  the  language  of  John  Jay 
to  the  people  of  New  York,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States:  "Silence  and  blank  paper  neither  ^ive  nor  take  away  any- 
thing."   And  Ale.\;ii)dL  I  iiamilton  says  ^Ftdt-ralisi,  Nu.  83)  : 

Every  man  of  discernment  must  at  once  perceive  the  wide  difference  between 
silence  and  abolition.  The  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  people  shall  take  part  in 
the  government  4>f  their  creation  may  he  piescrtbed  by  the  coostitntion,  but  the  right 
itself  is  antecedent  to  all  oonstitntkms.  It  is  inalienable,  and  can  neither  be  bought 
nor  sold  nor  given  away. 

But  even  if  it  should  be  held  that  this  view  is  untenable,  and  that 
women  are  disfranchised  by  the  several  State  constitutions,  directly  or  by 
implication,  tiien  I  say  that  such  prohibitions  are  clearly  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  and  yield  thereto. 

Another  class  of  thinkers,  equally  interested  in  woman's  enfranchise- 
ment, rnuuitauj  tiuU  there  is,  as  yet,  no  power  in  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution to  protect  the  rights  of  all  United  States  citizens^  in  all  latitudes 
and  longitttdeSto  and  in  all  conditions  whatever.  When  the  constitutioa 
was  adopted,  the  fathers  thought  they  had  secured  national  unity.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  statesmen*  It  was  sujh 
posed  that  the  question  of  State  rights  was  then  forever  settled.  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner,  speaking  on  this  point  in  the  United  State?  Senate, 
March  7,  1866,  said  the  object  of  the  constitution  was  to  ordain,  under  the 
authority  of  the  people,  a  national  government  possessing  unity  and 
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power.  The  confederation  had  been  merely  an  agreement  "  between  CliO 
States."  styled,  "a  league  of  firm  friendship."  Found  to  be  feeble  and 
inoperative  through  the  pretension  of  State  rights,  it  grive  way  to  the 
constitution  which,  instead  of  a  "  league,"  created  a  "union,"  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Beginning  w-th  these  inspiring  and 
enacting  w«>rds,  "  We,  the  people,"  it  was  popular  .ind  national.  Here  was 
IK)  concession  to  State  rights,  but  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  whom  the  constitution  proceeded.  The  States  are  acknowl- 
edged ;  hot  they  are  all  treated  as  component  parts  of  the  Union  in  which 
tliey  are  absorbed  under  the  constitution,  which  is  the  supreme  law. 
There  is  but  one  sovereignty,  and  that  is  the  sovere^nty  of  the  United 
States.  On  this  very  account  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  was  op- 
posed by  Patrick  Henr}'  and  Gooro^e  Mason.  The  fir^jt  exclaimed,  "That 
this  is  a  consolidated  government  is  demonstrably  clear;  the  question 
turns  on  that  poor  little  thing,  'We,  the  people,'  instead  of  the  States." 
The  second  exclaimed.  "Whether  the  constitution  is  good  or  bad,  it  is  a 
Bttional  government,  and  no  longer  a  confederation.**  But  against  this 
powerful  opposition  the  constitution  was  adopted  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Throughout  the  discossions.  State  rights  wjs 
tteatedwith  tittle  favor.  Madison  said:  "The  States  are  only  political 
societies,  and  never  possessed  the  right  of  sovereignty  "  Gerry  said: 
"The  States  have  only  corporate  rights."  Wilson,  the  philanthropic 
member  from  Pennsylvania,  afterward  a  learned  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  author  of  the  "Lectures  on  Law,"  said: 
"Will  a  regard  to  State  rights  justify  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  men  ? 
If  we  proceed  on  any  other  foundation  than  the  hist,  our  building  will 
neither  be  solid  nor  lasting." 

Those  of  us  who  understand  the  dignity,  power  and  protection  of  the 
ballot*  liave  steadily  petioned  congress'  for  the  last  ten  years  to  secure  to 
the  women  of  the  republic  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  the  elective 
fianchise.  We  began  by  asking  n  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  national 
constitution.  March  15.  1S69,  the  Hon,  George  W.  Julinn  submitted  a 
joint  resolution  to  congress,  to  enfranchise  the  women  of  tiie  republic,  by 
proposing  a  sixteenth  amendment : 

Article  16.— The  right  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States  chall  be  based  on  citizen- 
ttup,  and  khall  be  regulated  by  Congress,  and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whether 
■■tive  er  utanliied,  thail  enjoy  this  nght  equally.  witlRmt  any  dtctiaetkm  or  dia- 
ojaiiMtioii  whatever  foviided  on  sex. 

While  the  discussion  was  |>ending  for  the  emancipation  and  enfran- 
chisement of  the  slaves  of  the.  South,  and  popular  thought  led  bacic  to 
the  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government,  it 
was  clearly  seen  that  all  the  aiguments  for  the  civil  and  political  rights 

of  the  African  race  applied  to  women  also.  Seeing  this,  some  Republicans 
Itood  ready  to  carry  these  principles  to  their  logical  results.  Democrats, 
too.  saw  the  drift  of  the  argument,  and  though  not  in  favor  of  extending 
suffnjje  to  either  black  men,  or  women,  yet,  to  embarrass  Republican 
icgisl;iti.in.  it  was  said,  they  proposed  amendments  f.)r  woman  suilrage  to 
all  bills  brought  forward  for  enfranchising  the  negroes. 
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And  thus,  durinp  the  p  issa^f  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  nnd  fifteenth 
aniendinents,  and  the  District  sullra^c  bill,  the  question  of  woman  suf- 
frage was  often  and  ably  discussed  in  the  Senate  and  House,  and  receiv  ed 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  votes  in  its  favor.  Many  able  lawjrers  and 
judges  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  women  as  well  as  Africans  weie  en- 
franchised by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Amendments.  Accordingly,  we 
abandoned,  for  the  time  being,  our  demand  for  a  sixteenth  amendment, 
and  pleaded  our  right  of  suffrage,  as  already  secured  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment — the  argument  lying  in  a  nut-shell,  For  if.  as  therein  as- 
serted, all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  and  if  a  citizen,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is 
one  possessed  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  namely,  the 
right  to  make  laws  and  choose  lawmakers,  women,  being  persons,  must 
be  citizens,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citijwnship,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  right  to  vote. 

Accordingly,  women  tested  their  right,  registered  and  voted — the  in- 
spectors of  election  accepting  the  argument,  for  which  inspectors  and 
women  alike  were  arrested,  tried  and  punishrd  ;  the  courts  deciding  that 
although  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  the)  w  ere  citizens,  still,  citizen- 
ship did  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  vote.  But  granting  the  premise  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  "  that  the  constitution  does  not  confer  suf- 
frage on  any  one,"  then  it  inhered  with  the  citizen  before  the  constitution 
was  framed.  Our  national  life  does  not  date  from  that  instrument  The 
constitution  is  not  the  original  declaration  of  rights.  It  was  not  framed 
until  eleven  years  after  our  existence  as  a  nation,  nor  fully  ratified  until 
nearly  fourteen  y^-ars  after  the  inauguration  of  our  national  independence. 

But  however  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution  maybe  interpreted 
by  the  people,  the  judiciary  of  the  nation  has  unif<.>rnily  proved  itself  the 
echo  of  the  party  in  power.  When  the  slave  power  was  dominant  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  black  man  was  not  a  citizen,  because  he  had 
not  the  right  to  vote;  and  when  the  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to 
make  all  persons  citizens,  the  same  high  tribunal  decided  that  a  woman, 
though  a  citizen,  had  not  the  right  to  vote.  An  African,  by  virtue  of  his 
United  States  citizenship,  is  declared,  under  recent  amendments,  a  voter 
in  ever)'  State  of  the  Union  ;  but  when  a  woman,  by  virtue  of  her  United 
States  citizenship,  applies  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  protection  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  same  right,  slie  is  remanded  tu  the  State,  by  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  nine  judges  on  the  bench,  that  "  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one/'  Such 
vacillating  interpretations  of  constitutional  law  must  unsettle  our  faith  in 
judicial  authority,  and  undermine  the  liberties  of  the  whole  people.  See- 
ing by  these  decisions  of  the  courts  that  the  theory  of  our  government, 
the  Declaratiun  of  Independence .  and  recent  constitutional  amendments, 
have  no  significance  for  woman,  that  all  the  grand  principles  of  equality 
are  glittering  generalities  f  Ik  r,  \\  e  must  fall  back  once  more  t'<  our 
former  demand  oi  a  sixlccatli  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  that, 
in  clear,  unmistakable  language,  shall  declare  the  status  of  woman  in  this 
republic. 
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The  Declaration  ot  Independence  struck  a  blow  at  every  existent  form 
of  goverament  by  making  the  individiial  the  source  of  all  power.  This  is 
the  Bon,  and  the  one  central  truth  around  which  all  genuine  lepublics 
'  must  Iceep  their  course  or  perish.  National  snpremacf  means  something 
mote  than  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances^  estaMisb 
commerce.  It  means  national  protection  and  security  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rip^ht  of  self-government,  which  comes  alone  by  and  through  the  use 
ot  the  ballot.  Women  are  the  only  class  of  citizens  still  wholly  unrepre- 
sented in  the  government,  and  yet  we  possess  ever)'  requisite  qualifica- 
tion lor  voters  in  the  United  States.  Women  possess  property  and  edu- 
cation; we  take  out  naturalization-papers  and  passports  and  register 
ships.  We  preCinpt  lands,  pay  taxes  (women  sometimes  work  out  the 
road-tax  with  their  own  hands)  and  suffer  for  our  own  viohtion  of  laws. 
We  are  neither  idiots,  lunatic^,  nor  criminals,  and  according  to  oar  State 
constitution  lack  but  one  qualification  for  voters,  namely,  sex.  which  is  an 
insormoontable  qualification,  and  therefore  equivalent  to  a  bill  of  attain- 
der against  one-hr\!f  the  people,  a  power  neither  the  States  nor  the  United 
^tescan  legalh  '-.xfircise,  being  forbidden  in  article  i,  sections  9,  10,  of  the 
constitution.  Our  rulers  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  suffrage,  but  they 
cannot  abolish  it  for  any  cla;>s  oi  cilizcu:>,  as  ha:>  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  women  of  this  republic,  without  a  direct  violation  of  the  fundamental 
hw  of  the  land.  All  concessions  of  privileges  or  redress  of  grievances  are 
noclceiy  for  any  class  that  have  no  voice  in  the  laws,  and  law-makers ; 
hence  we  demand  the  ballot,  that  scepter  of  power  In  our  own  hands,  as 
the  only  sure  protection  for  our  rights  of  {>erson  and  property  under  all 
conditions.  If  the  few  may  grant  and  withhold  rights  at  their  pleasure, 
the  many  cannot  be  said  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  self-government. 

William  H.  Seward  said  in  his  great  speech  on  "  Freedom  and  Union," 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  February  29,  1S60: 

Mankind  have  a  natural  right,  a  natural  instinct,  and  a  natural  cnpacity  for  self- 
(oremment ;  and  when,  as  here,  they  are  snfficiently  ripened  by  culture,  they  will  and 
WMt  liave  idf<govenua«nt,  and  no  odicr. 

Jefierson  said : 

The  God  who  gave  at  life,  gave  «•  Ubexty  at  the  tame  time ;  die  hand  of  freedom 
wqr  dotny,  bat  eamiot  disj(Mb  then. 

Few  people  comprehend  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  principle  we  are 
advocating  to-day,  and  how  closely  it  is  allied  to  everything  vital  in  our 

system  of  government.  Our  personal  grievances,  such  as  being  robbed 
of  propf-rtv  and  children  by  unjust  husbands ;  denied  admission  into  the 
colleges,  the  trades  and  professions;  compelled  to  work  at  sf;ir\ing 
prices,  by  no  means  lound  out  this  whole  question.  In  asking  lor  a 
sixteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  the  protec- 
tioti  of  congress  against  the  injustice  of  State  law,  we  are  fighting  the 
•une  battle  as  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  fought  in  177^  as  Calhoun  and 
Chy  in  1828,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis  in  i86a  namely, 
the  limit  of  State  rights  and  federal  power.  The  enfranchisement  of 
^oman  Involves  the  same  vital  principle  of  our  government  that  is  divid- 
ing and  distracting  the  two  great  political  parties  at  this  hour. 
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There  is  nothing  :i  foreigner  cominj:^  here  liiuls  it  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand as  the  wheel  within  a  wheel  in  our  national  and  State  governiucnts, 
and  the  possibility  of  carrying  them  on  without  friction  ;  and  this  is  the 
difficulty  and  danger  wc  are  fast  l"iadii»g  out.  The  recent  amendments  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction  toward  national  unity,  securing  equal  rights  to 
all  citizens,  in  every  Utitude  and  longitude.  But  our  congressioiial  de- 
bates, judicial  decisions,  and  the  utterances  of  campaign  orators,  continu- 
ally  falling  back  to  the  old  ground,  are  bundles  of  contradictions  on  this 
vital  question.  Inasmucli  as  we  are,  6rst.  citizens  of  the  United  States* 
and  second,  of  the  State  wherein  we  reside,  the  primal  rights  of  all  citizens 
should  be  regulated  by  the  national  government,  and  complete  equality  in 
civil  and  political  rights  everywhere  secured.  When  women  are  denied 
the  right  to  enter  institutions  of  learning,  and  practice  in  the  professions, 
unjust  discrinuuations  made  against  sex  even  more  degrading  and  humil- 
iating than  were  ever  made  against  color,  surely  woman,  too.  should  be 
protected  by  a  civil-rights  bill  and  a  sixteenth  amendment  that  should 
make  her  political  status  equal  with  all  other  citizens  of  the  republic. 

The  right  of  suffrage,  like  the  currency  of  the  post-office  department, 
demands  national  regulation.  We  can  all  remember  the  losses  sustained 

by  citizens  in  traveling  from  one  State  to  another  under  the  old  system  of 
State  banks.  We  can  imagine  the  confusion  if  each  State  regulated  Its 
post-offices,  and  the  transit  of  tlie  raailsacross  its  borders.  The  henofus  we 
find  in  uniformity  and  unity  in  these  great  interests  would  pervade  all 
others  where  equal  conditions  were  secured.  Some  citizens  are  asking 
for  a  national  bankrupt  law,  that  a  person  released  from  hi:>  debts  in  one 
State  may  be  free  in  every  other.  Some  are  for  a  religious  freedom  amend- 
ment  that  shall  forever  separate  church  and  State :  forbidding  a  religious 
test  as  a  condition  of  suffrage  or  a  qualification  for  office ;  forbidding  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  and  the  exempting  of  church  property 
and  sectarian  institutions  of  learning  or  charity  from  taxation.  Some  are 
demanding  a  national  marriage  law.  that  a  man  legally  married  in  one  State 
may  not  be  a  bigamist  in  another.  Some  arc  asking  a  national  prohibi- 
tor}'' law,  that  a  reformed  drunkard  who  is  shielded  from  teniptaiif>n  in 
one  State  m:i\-  not  been\  ironed  with  dangers  in  another.  And  thus  in. my 
individual  interests  point  to  a  growing  feclii^  among  the  people  in  lavor 
of  homogeneous  l^slation.  As  several  of  the  States  are  beginning  to 
legislate  on  the  woman  suffrage  question,  it  is  of  vital  moment  that  there 
should  be  some  national  action. 

As  the  laws  now  are,  a  woman  who  can  vote,  hold  office,  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  her  own  peers — ^yea.  and  sit  on  the  bench  as  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  territory  of  Wyoming,  may  be  reduced  to  a  political  pariah  in  the 
State  of  New  York.    A  woman  who  can  vote  and  hold  office  on  the  school 

board,  and  act  as  county  superintend(?nt  in  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  is  de- 
nied these  rights  in  passing  into  I^cnnsylvania.  A  wortian  who  can  hr  a 
member  of  the  school  bi»ard  in  Maine,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Califurniu, 
loses  all  these  privileges  in  New  Jersey,  Marjdand,  and  Delaware. 
When  representatives  from  the  territories  are  sent  to  congress  by  the 
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vcrtes  of  woineiir  it  is  time  to  have  some  natioaat  leoognition  iA  this 
class  of  dtizens. 

This  demand  of  national  protection  for  national  citizens  is  fated  to  grow 
fltronger  every  day.  The  government  of  the  United  States*  as  the  consti- 
tution is  now  interpreted,  is  powerless  to  give  a  just  equivalent  for  the  su- 
preme allegiance  it  claims.  One  sound  democratic  principle  fully  recog- 
nized and  carried  to  its  logical  results  in  our  government,  declaring  all 
citizens  equal  before  the  law.  would  soon  chase  away  the  metaphysical 
mists  and  fo^s  that  cloud  our  political  views  in  so  many  directions.  When 
coniirress  is  asked  to  put  the  name  of  God  in  the  constitution,  and  thereby 
pledge  the  nation  to  some  theological  faith  in  which  some  United  States 
dtizeos  may  not  believe  and  thussubject  a  certain  class  to  political  ostra- 
cism and  social  persecution,  it  is  asked  not  to  protect  but  to  oppress  the 
dtizsDS  of  the  several  States  in  their  most  sacred  rights— to  think,  reason, 
and  dcdde  all  questions  of  religion  and  conscience  for  themselves,  without 
fear  or  favor  from  the  government.  Popular  sentiment  and  church  per- 
secution is  all  that  an  advanced  thinker  in  scienre  and  religion  should  be 
called  on  to  combat.  The  State  should  rather  throw  its  shield  of  protec- 
tion around  those  uttering  liberal,  i)r<jgressive  ideas;  for  the  nation  has 
the  same  interest  in  every  new  thought  as  it  iias  la  tiie  invention  of  new 
nachmciy  to  lighten  labor,  in  the  discovery  of  wells  of  oil,  or  mines  of 
coal,  copper,  iron,  silver  or  gold.  As  in  the  laboratoiy  of  nature  new 
forms  of  beauty  are  forever  revealing  themselves,  so  in  the  world  of 
thought  a  higher  outlook  gives  a  clearer  vision  of  the  heights  man  in 
freedom  shall  yetattain*  The  day  is  past  for  persecuting  the  philosophers 
of  the  physical  sciences.  But  what  a  holocaust  of  martyrs  bigotry  is  still 
making  of  those  bearing  the  richest  treasures  of  thought,  in  religion  and 
social  ethics,  in  their  ellorts  to  roll  off  the  mountains  of  superstition  that 
have  so  long  darkened  the  human  mind  1 

The  numerous  demands  by  the  people  for  national  protection  in  many 
-  rights  nut  specified  in  the  constitution,  prove  that  the  people  have  out- 
grown tlie  compact  that  satisfied  the  fathers,  and  the  more  it  is  expounded 
and  nnderstood.the  more  clearly  its  monarchical  features  can  be  traced  to 
its  English  origiD.  And  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that,  with  no  chart  or 
compass  for  a  republic,  our  fathers,  with  all  their  educational  prejudices  in 
fworof  the  mother  country,  with  her  literature  and  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence, should  have  also  adopted  her  ideas  of  government,  and  in  drawing 
up  their  national  compact  engrafted  the  new  republic  on  the  old  constitu- 
tion.il  nionnrrhy,  a  union  whose  incompatibility  has  involved  their  sons 
in  continued  discussion  as  to  tiie  true  meaning  of  the  instrument.  A  re- 
cent writer  says : 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  result  of  a  fourfold  compromise:  First 
—Of  uti^  with  indi'ddiul  interetts ;  of  national  sovereignty  with  the  so-called  sov- 
tnign^  of  State*;  Second  Of  the  republic  with  monarchy;  Tib'n^— Of  freedom  widi 
slavery;  Fmrtk  Of  democmcy  with  aristooacy. 

It  is  founded,  therefore,  on  the  fourfold  combination  of  principles  per- 
fectly  incompatible  and  eternally  excluding  each  other;  founded  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  equally  preserving  these  principles  in  spite  of  their  incompati-  > 
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bilityi  and  of  carrying  out  their  practical  resttlt»^n  other  words,  for  the 

purpose  nf  mnkinp  nn  impossible  thinp  possible.  And  a  centun,'  of  dis- 
cussion has  not  yet  made  the  constitution  understood.  It  has  no  settled 
interpretation.  Being  a  series  of  compromises,  it  can  be  expounded  in 
favor  of  many  directly  opposite  principles, 

A  distinguished  American  statesman  remarked  that  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion was  waged  "  to  expound  the  constitution."  It  is  a  pertinent  question 
now,  shall  all  other  contradictory  principles  be  retained  in  the  constitu- 
tion until  they,  too^  are  expounded  by  civil  war?  On  what  theory  is  it 
less  dangerous  to  defraud  twenty  million  women  of  their  inalienable  rights 
than  four  million  negroes  ?  Is  not  the  same  principle  involved  in  both 
cases?  We  ask  congress  to  pass  a  sixteenth  amendment,  not  only  for 
woman's  protection,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Our  people  are  filled 
with  unrest  to-day  because  there  is  no  fair  understanding  of  the  basis  of 
individual  rights,  nor  the  legitimate  power  of  the  national  government. 
The  Republican  party  took  the  ground  during  the  war  that  congress  had 
the  right  to  establish  a  national  cttrrency  in  every  State ;  that  it  had  the 
r%ht  to  emancipate  and  enfranchise  the  slaves ;  to  change  their  political 
status  in  one-half  the  States  of  the  union ;  to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill  secur- 
ing to  the  freedman  a  place  in  the  schools,  con^;>^,  trades,  professions, 
hotels,  and  all  public  conveyances  for  travel.  And  they  maintained 
their  right  to  do  all  these  as  the  best  measures  for  peace,  though  compel- 
led by  war. 

And  now,  when  congress  is  asked  to  extend  the  same  protection  to  the 
women  of  the  nation,  we  are  told  they  have  not  the  power,  and  we  are 
remanded  to  the  States.  They  say  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  was  a 
war  measure,  a  military  necessity ;  that  his  enfranchisement  was  a  politi- 
cal necessity.  '  We  might  with  propriety  ask  if  the  present  condition  of 
the  nation*  with  its  political  outlook,  Its  election  frauds  daily  reported,  the 
corrupt  action  of  men  in  official  position,  governors,  judges,  and  boards  of 
canvassers,  has  not  brought  lis  to  a  moral  necessity  where  some  new  ele- 
ment is  needed  in  government.  But,  alas !  when  women  appeal  to  con- 
gress for  the  protection  of  their  natural  rights  of  person  and  property, 
they  send  us  for  redress  to  ifie  courts,  and  the  courts  remand  us  to  the 
States.  You  did  not  trust  the  S(juthern  freedman  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
courts  and  States !  Why  send  your  mothers,  Wives  and  daughters  to  the 
unwashed,  unl^teied,  unthinking  masses  that  carry  popular  elections? 

We  are  told  by  one  class  of  philosophers  that  the  growing  tendency  to 
increase  national  power  and  authority  is  leading  to  a  dangerous  centrali- 
sation ;  that  the  safety  of  the  republic  rests  in  local  self^venunenL 
Says  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Index  ^ 

What  is  local  self-goverament  7  Briefly,  that  without  any  inlerfeveaoe  froan  without. 

every  citiccn  should  manage  his  own  personal  affairs  in  his  own  way,  nccr>rfhnf^  to  hi? 
own  |)leasure;  that  every  town  should  manage  its  own  town  affairs  in  the  same  manner 
aud  under  the  same  restriction;  every  county  its  OMm  county  affairs,  every  Stale  its  own 
State  affairs.  Bnt  the  independent  exercise  of  this  antonomy,  by  personal  and  oorpo- 
late  individnals,  has  one  fundamental  condition,  viz. :  the  maintenance  of  all  these  in- 
dividualites  intact,  each  in  its  own  sphere  of  action,  with  its  rights  uninfnn^e<!  nnd  its 
freedom  uncurtailed  in  that  sphere,  yet  each  al!>o  preserving  its  ju&t  relation  to  all  the 
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rest  ia  in  aU  comprehensive  socud  ot^anization.  Eveiy  cidsen  would  thus  stand,  u 
it  were,  in  the  center  of  several  concentric  and  enlarjjing  circles  of  relationship  to  hi& 
kind;  he  would  have  duties  and  rights  in  each  relation,  not  only  as  an  individual  but 
also  as  a  member  of  town,  county.  State  and  natiooal  organization.  Hia  local  aelf- 
govemment  will  be  at  his  highest  possible  point  of  realization,  when  in  eadi  of  theie 
telationa  hia  individoal  datica  are  discharged  and  his  rights  maintained. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  centralization  ? 

It  b  such  a  (lisoi^anization  of  this  well-balanced,  harmoniooa  and  natural  system  aa 
shall  result  in  the  absorption  of  all  sulisiantial  power  by  a  central  authority,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  autonomy  of  the  various  individualities  above  mentioned;  such  as  waa 
produced,  for  instance,  when  the  wmnidpia  of  the  Roman  empire  lost  their  corporate 
independence  and  melted  into  the  vast  imperial  despotism  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  collapse  of  society  under  the  blows  of  Northern  barbarism.  Such  a  centralization 
must  inevitably  be  protluced  by  decay  of  that  stul>bom  stickling  for  rights,  out  of 
which  local  self-government  has  always  grown.  That  is,  if  individual  rights  in  the 
citizen,  the  town,  die  oonnty,  Uie  State,  shall  not  be  irindicated  aa  beyond  all  price, 
and  defended  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  at  whatever  cost,  the  spirit  of  liberty  mast 
hare  already  died  out,  and  the  dreary  process  of  cenrrr^liration  be  already  far  ad- 
vanced. It  will  thns  be  evident  that  the  pre:>ervaiioa  of  individual  rights 
it  Ae  only  poinble  preventatiTe  of  centraliiatioii,  and  that  free  aocietf  haa 
DO  interest  to  be  compared  for  an  instant  in  importance  with  tihat  of  preserving 
'he  e  individual  rights.  No  nation  is  free  in  which  this  is  not  the  paramount  concern. 
Woe  to  America  when  her  sons  and  her  daughters  begin  to  sneer  at  rights !  Just  so 
long  aa  the  citizens  are  protected  indttvidiiaUy  in  their  rights,  the  towna  and  countiea 
and  Statea  cannot  be  stripped;  but  if  the  former  lose  all  love  for  their  own  liberties  as 
equal  unit.^  of  society,  the  latter  will  become  the  empty  shells  of  creatures  long  per- 
i<«he(l.  The  nation  as  such,  therefore,  if  it  would  be  itself  free  and  non*centrali£e<l, 
must  find  Its  own  supreme  interest  in  the  protection  of  its  individual  citizens  in  the 
fttllcft  posaible  enjoyment  of  their  equal  ri^ta  and  Itbertiea. 

As  this  question  of  woman's  enfranchisement  is  one  of  national  safety, 
we  ask  you  to  remember  that  we  are  citiaens  of  the  United  States^  and.  as 
'  such,  claim  the  protection  of  the  national  flag  in  the  exercise  of  our 
national  rights,  in  every  latitude  and  longitude,  on  sea*  land,  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad ;  against  the  tyranny  of  States,  as  well  as  against  foreign 
aggressions.  Local  authorities  may  regulate  the  exercise  of  these  rights; 
they  may  settle  all  minor  questions  of  property,  but  the  inalienable  per- 
sonal rights  of  citizenship  should  be  declared  by  the  con'stitutiun,  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court,  protected  by  congress  and  ciiiurced  by  the 
arm  of  the  executive.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  State  rights  until  the 
graver  question  ol  personal  liberties  is  first  understood  and  adjusted. 
President  Hayes,  in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  at  Charlottesville,  Va.. 
September  3$,  1877,  said : 

Equality  under  the  laws  for  all  dtiaena  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  structure  of  the 

restored  harmony  from  which  the  ancient  frieTidship  is  to  ri^^e.  In  this  pathway  I  am 
gping,  tbe  pathway  where  your  iilustriou»  men  led — your  Jefietsoo,  yotir  Madison, 
foor  Monroe,  your  Washington. 

If,  in  this  statement.  President  Hayes  is  thoroughly  sincere,  then  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  approve  emphatically  the  principle  of  national  protection 
for  national  citizens.  He  will  see  that  the  protection  of  all  tbe  national 
dtiaens  in  all  their  rights,  civil,  political,  and  religious— not  by  the  mus^ 
kets  of  United  States  troops,  but  by  the  peaceable  authority  of  United 
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States  courts— is  not  a  principle  that  applies  to  a  single  section  ol  the 
country,  but  to  all  sections  alike;  he  will  see  that  the  incorpoiatioil  of 

such  a  principle  in  the  constitution  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of 
force  imposed  up<^>n  the  vanquished,  since  it  would  be  Vwv  alike  to  the 
vanquished  and  the  \  irti if.  In  short,  he  Will  see  that  tin  ic  is  no  other 
sufficient  guarantee  oi  that  equality  of  all  citizens,  wlucti  he  well  declares 
to  be  the  "  corner-stone  of  the  structure  of  restored  harmony."  The  Bos- 
ton JommaixA  July  19,  said : 

There  are  cteet  where  it  aeeiBs  m  If  the  ooniHtalieii  ihoald  es^iower  the  fedoift 
government  to  step  in  and  protect  the  dtiien  in  the  State,  when  the  local  authorities 
are  in  leegoe  with  the  aeaaisins;  bat,  as  it  now  leads,  nosach  proviitoft  exists. 

That  the  constitution  does  not  make  such  provision  is  not  the  fault  cf 

the  president;  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  leading  Republicans  who  had  it 
in  their  power  once  to  change  the  constitution  so  as  to  give  the  most  am- 
ple powers  to  the  general  government.  When  Attorney-General  De\-ens 
was  charged  last  May  with  negligence  in  not  prosecuting  the  parties  ac- 
cused of  the  Mountain  Meadow  massacre,  his  defense  was,  that  this  hor- 
rible crime  was  not  against  the  United  States,  but  against  the  territory  of 
Utah*  Yet.  it  was  a  great  company  of  industrious^  honest*  unoffending 
United  States  citizens  who  were  foully  and  brutally  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  When  Chief-Justice  Waite  gave  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  EI* 
lentown  conspimcy  cases,  at  Charleston,  S»  C^  June  i,  1877,  he  said : 

That  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  killed,  there  can  be  no 
question;  but  that  i<?not  enuugh  to  enable  the  government  of  the  United  Stntes  to  in- 
terfere (or  their  protection.  Under  the  cunsiitution  that  duty  belongii  lu  the  State 
alone.  Bat  when  an  vnbiwfttl  combination  is  made  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  rights 
of  natural  citizenship  secured  tocitizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  national  constitii* 
tion,  then  an  offense  is  committed  agninst  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not 
only  the  right  but  the  absolute  duty  of  the  national  government  to  interfere  and  xiflord 
the  dtizens  diet  protection  which  every  good  government  ft  bonnd  to  give. 

General  Hawley,  in  an  address  before  a  college  last  spring,  said  : 

Why,  it  is  asked,  do^  our  government  permit  outrages  in  a  State  \v1  h  it  would 
exert  all  its  authority  to  redress,  even  at  the  risk  of  war,  if  they  were  ^ >ci  ^  ctrated  nn* 
der  a  fore  i^^'n  govcrtuneiit  ?  Are  the  rights  of  American  cituEens  more  sacred  on  the 

soil  of  Great  Britain  or  1-  rnnce  than  on  the  soil  of  one  of  our  r  ^  n  States?  Not  nt  all. 
But  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  clothed  with  power  to  act  with  imperial 
sovereignty  in  the  one  case^  while  in  the  other  Ita  authority  Is  limited  to  the  degree  of 
utter  impotency.  In  certain  circumstances.  The  State  sovereignty  excludes  the  Fede- 
ral over  nio^t  matters  of  dealing  between  man  and  man,  and  if  the  State  laws  are 
pro]>erly  enforced  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  ground  of  c'»tiii)lai!U.  but  if  tliLV  are 
not,  the  federal  government,  if  not  specially  called  on  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
constitution,  is  helpless.  Citisen  A.  B.,  grievously  wronged,  beaten,  robbed,  lyndied 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  death,  may  apply  in  vain  to  any  u)d  all  prosecuting  officers 
of  the  State.  The  forms  of  Jaw  that  inijjht  jjive  him  redress  are  all  there  ;  the  prose- 
cuting othccrs,  judges,  and  shcnffs,  that  migiit  act,  are  there  ;  but,  under  an  o)  pres*- 
ive  and  tyranical  public  sentiment,  they  refuse  to  move.  In  such  an  exigeney  the 
government  of  the  United  States  can  do  no  more  than  the  government  of  any  neigh> 
boring  State  ;  that  is,  unless  the  St.ue  concerned  calls  for  ai  l.  or  unless  the  off.  ri=>e 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  insurrection  or  rebellion.  The  reason  is,  that  the  fnuuer^  of 
our  govennental  system  left  to  the  several  States  the  sole  guardianship  of  the  per- 
sonal smd  relative  private  rights  of  the  people. 
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Such  is  the  imperfect  development  of  our  own  nationality  in  this  re- 
spect that  we  hnve  really  no  ris^ht  as  yet  to  call  ourselves  a  nation  in  the 
true  sense  of  tlie  word,  imr  sh;ill  we  have  while  this  state  of  thing-s  con- 
tinues. Thousands  have  beg:un  to  feci  this  keenly,  of  which  a  few  illus- 
trations may  suffice.  A  communication  to  the  New  Vorli  ^ rtimm,  jilne 
9,  signed  "  Merchant,"  said : 

Before  getting  into  a  quarrel  and  perhaps  war  with  Mexico  about  the  treatment  of 
oor  flag  and  citizens,  wonld  it  not  be  u  well,  think  yon,  for  the  gpvenunent  to  try 
and  make  the  flag  a  protection  to  the  dtitena  on  onr  own  soil  ? 

That  is  what  it  has  never  been  since  the  foundation  of  our  government 
in  a  large  portion  of  our  common  country.  The  kind  of  government  the 
people  of  this  country  expect  and  intend  to  have — State  ri^ts  or  no 

Stnte  rights,  no  matter  how  much  blood  and  treasure  it  may  cost — is  a 
go\  ernment  to  protect  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  eicercise  of  all  his 
rights. 

When  the  rebellion  of  the  South  apfninst  the  government  began,  one 
of  the  niobt  nulcd  secessionists  of  Bailiniore  asked  one  of  the  regular 
army  officers  what  the  government  expected  to  gain  by  making  war  on 
the  South.  *'  Well."  the  officer  replied*  laying  his  band  on  the  cannon  by 
which  he  was  standing*  "we  intend  to  use  these  until  it  is  as  safe  for  a 
Northern  man  to  express  his  political  opinions  in  the  South»  as  it  is  for  a 
Southern  man  toexpress  his  in  the  N<:)rth."  Senator  Dliilne,  nt  n  banquet 
in  Trenton,  N.  |.,  Jttly  2,  declared  that  a  "government  which  did  not  offer 
protection  to  e\-ery  citizen  in  every  State  had  no  right  to  demand  allctji- 
ance."  Ex-Senatur  Wade,  of  Ohio,  in  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Aano/iu/ 
Republican  of  July  16,  said  of  the  president's  policy : 

I  greatly  fear  this  policy,  under  cover  of  what  is  called  local  self-government,  but 
"   an  dominions  surrender  of  the  principles  of  Bali<»ality  for  which  our  armies 

fought  and  for  which  tliousands  upon  thousands  of  our  I)rave  men  died*  and  Withottt 
which  the  war  was  a  failure  and  uur  boasted  government  a  myth. 

Behind  the  slaveni'  of  the  colored  race  was  the  principle  of  State  rights. 
Their  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  were  importatit,  not  only  as  a 
vindication  of  our  great  republican  idea  t)f  individual  rights,  but  as  the 
first  blow  in  favur  of  national  unity — of  a  consistent,  homogeneous  gov- 
ernment As  all  our  difficulties.  State  and  national,  are  finally  referred  to 

.  the  constitution,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  that  instrument  should  not 
be  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation  from  every  possible  standpoint. 
It  is  folly  to  spend  another  century  in  expounding  the  equivcjcal  language 
of  the  constitution.  If  under  that  instrument,  supposed  to  be  the  Magna 
Charia  of  American  liberties,  all  United  States  citizens  do  not  stand  equal 
before  the  law,  it  should  without  further  delay  be  so  amended  as  in  plain, 
unmistakable  language  to  declare  what  are  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities tiiat  belong  to  cil.i;cii3  ol  a  republic. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  people  of  to-day  should  be  governed  by  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  men  long  since  dead  and  buried.  Surely  those 
who  understand  the  vital  issues  of  this  hour  are  better  able  to  legislate  for 

*  the  living  present  than  those  who  governed  a  hundred  years  ago.  If  the 
nineteenth  century  is  to  be  governed  by  the  opinions  of  the  eighteenth* 
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and  fhe  twentieth  by  the  nineteenth,  the  world  will  alwaya  be  governed 
by  dead  men*  •  •  <  •  . 

The  cry  6f  centralization  could  have  little  significance  if  the  constitn-- 
tion  were  so  amended  as  to  protect  r\!1  United  States  citizens  in  their  in- 
alienable rifjhts.  That  national  supremacy  that  holds  individual  freedom 
and  equaUty  more  sacred  than  State  rights  and  secures  reprcsr  elation  to 
all  classes  of  people,  is  a  very  different  form  of  centralization  irura  that  in 
which  all  the  forces  of  society  are  centered  in  a  single  arm.  But  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  national  snprtmacy,  as  declared  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  amendments,  has  been  piactiolly  nullified  and  the  results  of 
the  war  surrendered,  by  remanding  woman  to  the  States  for  the  proteo 
tiOQ  of  her  civil  and  political  rights.  The  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
the  congressional  reports  on  this  point  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  idea 
of  national  unity,  and  the  principle  of  States  rights  involved  in  this  dis- 
cussion must  in  time  remand  all  United  States  citizens  alike  to  State  au- 
thority for  tiie  protection  of  those  rights  declared  to  inhere  in  the  people 
at  the  foundation  of  the  government. 

You  may  listen  to  our  demands,  gentleoien,  with  dull  ears,  and  smile  in- 
credulously at  the  idea  of  danger  to  our  institutions  from  continued  viola* 
tion  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  women,  but  the  question  of  what 
citizens  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  suffrage  involves  our  national  existence ; 
for,  if  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  humblest  citizen  may  be  invaded 
with  impunity,  laws  interpr<?ted  on  the  side  of  iniustice,  judicial  decisions 
based  not  on  reason,  sound  argument,  nor  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our 
declarations  and  theories  of  government,  but  c>n  the  customs  ui  society 
and  what  dead  men  are  supposed  to  have  thought,  not  what  they  said— 
what  will  the  rights  of  the  ruling  powers  even  be  in  the  future  with  a  peo» 
pie  educated  into  such  modes  of  thought  and  action  I  The  treatment  of 
every  individual  in  a  community^— in  our  courtSf  prisons,  asylums*  of  every 
class  of  petitioners  before  congress — strengthens  or  undermines  the  fotiti- 
dations  of  that  temple  of  liberty  whoae  comer-stones  were  laid  one 
centur)' ago  with  bleeding  hands  and  nn  xious  hearts,  with  the  hardships, 
privati'^ns.  and  sacrifircs  of  a  seven  years'  war.  He  who  is  able  from  the 
conflicts  of  the  present  to  forecast  the  future  events,  cannot  but  con- 
template with  anxiety  the  fate  of  this  rcpubhc,  unless  our  constitution  be 
at  once  subjected  to  a  thorough  emendation,  making  it  more  compre- 
hensively democratia 

A  review  of  the  history  of  our  nation  during  the  century  will  show  the 
American  people  that  all  the  obstacles  that  have  impeded  their  poUticaJ. 
moral  and  material  progress  from  the  dominion  of  slavery  down  to  the 
present  epidemic  of  political  corruptions,  are  directly  and  indirectly  trac^ 
able  to  the  fcdoril  constitution  as  their  source  and  support.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  appropriate  amendments.  Nothing  that  is  in- 
correct in  principle  can  ever  be  productive  of  l>eneficial  results,  and  n<> 
cu:!tuin  or  authority  is  able  to  alter  or  overrule  this  iuvioiate  law  of  de- 
velopment The  catch>phrases  of  politicians,  such  as  **oiganic  develop- 
ment," **  the  logic  of  eveiAs,**  and  "  things  will  regulate  themselves,**  have  • 
deceived  the  thoughtless  long  enough.  There  is  just  one  road  to  safety* 
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and  that  is  to  understand  the  law  governing  tiic  i>auation  and  to  bring  the 
nation  in  line  vith  it  Giavtt  pofitiCBl  pfoblemt  are  iolved  in  two  ways — 
bf  a  wise  forethought,  and  reformation or  by  general  diBtatiafaction.  re- 
tirtance,  and  levolntion. 

In  dodi^  lei  me  remind  you.  gentlemen*  that  woman  haa  not  been  a 
heedless  spectator  of  all  the  great  events  of  the  centoiy.  nor  a  dull 
listener  to  the  grand  debates  on  human  freedom  and  equ:ility.  She  ^as 
learned  ihc  lesson  of  self-sacrifice,  self-discipline,  and  self'H^overnment  in 
the  same  school  with  the  heroes  of  American  liberty.* 

Matilda  Joslyn  Gagb,  of  New  York,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
association,  saifi :  Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commiitce — "S'ou 
have  heard  the  general  argument  for  woman  from  Mrs.  Stanton,  but  there 
are  women  here  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  each  one  feels  that  she 
must  say  a  word  to  show  how  united  we  stand.  It  is  t>ecause  we  have  re> 
•pect  for  law  that  we  come  before  you  to-day.  We  recognize  the  fabt 
that  in  good  law  lies  the  aecnrity  of  all  ovr  rig^hts.  but  as  woman  has  been 
denied  the  constmctive  rights  of  the  declaratlQii  and  oonstitntion*  ihe  is 
obliged  to  ask  for  a  direct  recognition  fai  the  adoption  of  a  sixteenth 
amendment. 

The  first  principle  of  liberty  is  division  of  power.  In  the  country  of  the 
czar  or  the  sultan  there  is  no  liberty  of  thought  or  action.  Tn  limited 
monarchies  power  is  somewhat  divided,  and  we  find  bri^i.  r  liberty  and  a 
broader  civilization.  Coming  to  the  United  States  we  find  a  still  greater 
division  of  power,  a  still  more  extended  liberty— civil,  religious,  political. 
No  nation  in  the  world  is  as  respected  as  our  own ;  no  title  so  proud  as 
that  of  American  citizen ;  It  carries  with  it  abroad  a  protection  as  laiige 
ss  did  that  of  Rome  two  thousand  yeare  ago.  But  as  proud  as  is  this 
name  of  American  citizen,  it  brings  with 'it  only  shame  and  humiliation 
to  one-half  of  the  natioiu  Woman  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  The 
pride  of  citizenship  is  not  for  her,  for  woman  is  still  a  political  slave. 
While  tiie  form  of  our  government  seems  to  include  the  whole  people, 
one-half  of  them  are  denied  a  right  to  participate  in  its  benefits,  are  de- 
Died  uie  tigiiL  of  self-government.  Woman  equally  wilii  itiau  lias  aatuiui 
itglits ;  woman  equally  with  man  is  a  responsible  being* 

It  is  said  women  are  not  fit  for  freedom.  Well,  then,  secure  us  freedom 
and  Diaiie  us  fit  for  iL  Macanlay  said  many  politicians  of  his  time  were  in 
the  liabit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  aelf<evident  preposition  that  no  people 
eeie  fit  to  be  free  till  they  were  in  a  condition  to  nse  their  freedom; 

•  In  the  whole  course  of  our  struggle  for  equal  rights  I  never  felt  more  cx.-isjicrated  ihaij  on  this 
occa^ioQ,  standing  before  a  committee  of  men  many  yean  tny  juniors,  all  comfortably  seated  in  arai- 
fkaifs,  1  plwrting  for  ngbls  they  *U  mjogrwl  thou^  iiiBorMpwlBiy  Mipcrioi*,  denied  me  on  the  iliaU 
Int ciMsds  of  MX.  But  thk  hmnfliatioo  1  h»A  often  fdt  befera.  Th«  p«eulJ»riy  aggravating  feature 
ef  ike  f  t  rM.ta4ion  u  the  studied  inattenti  n  n  id  contempt  of  the  chairman.  Senator  WaiiUi^ih  of 
New  K^mj»{urc.  Having  iitefiarcd  my  argument  wuh  care,  1  naturally  desired  the  attention  of  every 
•uaber  of  the  committee,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Senator  Wadleigh,  I  ■ccmingly  tttd.  H* 
hwivu  t«skt|»ecial  pains  to  show  that  he  did  Dot  intend  to  listen.  Be  alternately  laohed  ovcriotta 
■>a«al|«»  attil  vcwspapen  befora  hhn,  then  jttmpcd  up  to  opcfi  or  dote  b  door  or  vrindow.  He 

itrctchcd,  yawned,  gxrcd  at  the  ceiling,  cut  his  naiU,  sharpened  his  ;  i  ii'^il,  changing  his  occupntlon  and 
potitioo  every  twomtaute»,  effectually  preventing  the  establishment  of  thefainteat  nuigiiettc  current  be» 
the  tpHkm  «md  the  commttlce.    1 1   till  itHlklilf  T  llMl  Jlirt  ||m  illHWilw  HlH  lIllB  WIW 
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•*but,  "  said  Macauliiy,  '  this  inaxnn  is  worthy  uf  the  fool  in  the  old  story, 
who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  water  till  he  had  learned  to  swim.  If 
men  [or  women]  are  to  wait  for  Uber^  till  they  become  good  and  wise  in 
slavery*  they  may  indeed  wait  forever." 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  precedent.  Many  women  in  this 
country  vote  upon  school  questions,  and  in  England  at  sdl  municipal  ele^ 
tions.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  a  little  further  back,  to  the  time  that 
the  Saxons  first  established  free  government  in  England.   Women,  as 

well  as  men,  took  part  in  the  Witenagemole,  the  great  national  council  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors  in  England.  When  VVhightred,  king  of  Kent,  in  the 
seventh  century,  assembled  the  national  legislature  at  Baghanislead  to 
enact  a  new  code  of  laws,  the  queen,  abbesses,  and  many  ladies  of  quality 
signed  the  decrees.  Also,  at  Beaconsfield.  the  abbesses  took  part  in  the 
council.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  four  women  took  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ten  ladies  were  called  to  parliament 
and  helped  to  govern  Great  Britain.  Also,  in  1253,  Henry  left  his  Queen 
Elinor  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  or  lord  chancellor,  while  he  went 
abroad.  She  sat  in  the  Aula  Regia,  the  highest  court  of  the  kingdom, 
holdinf^  the  highest  judicia]  power  in  great  Britain.  Not  only  among  our 
forefathers  in  Britain  do  we  lind  tiiat  women  took  part  in  government, 
but.  cooing  back  to  the  Ruinan  Empire,  we  find  the  Enijieror  Heliogabalus 
intruducing  his  mother  into  the  senate,  and  giving  her  a  seat  near  the 
consuls^  He  adso  established  a  senate  of  women,  which  met  on  the  CoUis 
•  Quirinalis.  When  Aurelian  was  emperor  he  favored  the  representation 
of  women,  and  determined  to  revive  this  senate,  which  in  lapse  of  time 
had  fallen  to  decay.  Plutarch  mentions  that  women  sat  and  delibeiated 
in  councils,  and  on  questions  of  peace  and  war.  Hence  we  have  prece> 
dents  extending  very  far  back  into  history. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  women  do  not  desire  freedom.  But  I  tell  you 
the  desire  f(jr  freedom  lives  in  every  heart.  It  may  be  hidden  ns  the  water 
uf  the  never-freezing,  rapid-flowing  river  Neva  is  hidden.  In  tiie  winter 
the  ice  from  Lake  Lagoda  floats  down  till  it  is  met  by  the  ice  setting  up 
from  the  sea,  when  they  unite  and  form  a  compact  mass  over  it.  Men 
stand  upon  it,  sledges  run  over  it,  splendid  palaces  are  built  upon  It ;  but 
beneath  all  the  Neva  still  rapidly  flows^  itself  unfrozen.  The  presence  of 
these  women  before  you  shows  their  desire  for  freedom.  They  have  come 
from  the  North,  ffom  the  South,  from  the  East,  from  the  West,  and  from 
the  far  Pacific  slope*  demanding  freedom  for  themselves  and  for  all  women. 

Our  demands  are  often  met  by  the  most  intplerable  tyranny.  The 
Albany  Laiu  Journal,  one  of  the  most  influential  legal  journals  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York,  had  the  assurance  a  few  years  ago  to  tell  Miss 
Anthony  and  myself  if  we  were  not  suited  with  "our  laws"  we  could 
leave  the  country.  WIkU  laws  did  they  mean?  Men's  laws.  If  we  were 
not  suited  with  these  men  s  laws,  made  by  them  to  protect  themselves, 
we  could  leave  the  country.  We  were  advised  to  expatriate  ourselves,  to 
banish  ourselves*  But  we  shall  not  do  it.  It  is  our  country,  and  we 
^  shall  stay  here  and  change  the  laws.  We  shall  secure  their  amendment, 
so  that  under  them  there  shall  be  exact  and  permanent  political  equality 
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between  nien  and  women.  Change  is  not  only  a  law  of  life;  it  is  an 
essential  proof  of  the  existence  of  life.  This  country  has  attaincKl  its 
greatness  by  ever  enlarging  the  bounds  of  freedom. 

In  our  hearts  we  feel  that  there  is  a  word  sweeter  than  mother,  home, 
or  heaven.  That  word  is  liberty.  We  ask  it  of  you  now.  We  say  to 
you,  secure  to  us  this  liberty — the  same  liberty  you  have  yourselves.  In 
doing  this  you  will  not  render  jonnelves  poor,  trat  will  make  us  rich  in* 
deed. 

Mrs.  SrswAitT  of  Delaware,  in  lUastiating  the  folly  of  adverse  aign- 
ments  bised  on  woman's  %noianoe  of  political  afiaira^  gave  an  amusing 

account  of  her  colored  man  servant  the  first  time  he  voted.  He  had  been 
foil  of  bright  anticipations  of  the  coming  election  day,  and  when  it  dawned 
at  last,  he  asked  if  he  could  be  spared  from  his  work  hour  or  so,  to 
vote.  " Certainly,  Jo,"  said  she,  "by  all  means;  go  to  the  polls  and  do 
your  duty  as  citizen."  Elated  with  his  new-found  dignity,  Jo  ran  down 
the  road,  and  with  a  light  heart  and  shining  face  deposited  his  vote.  On 
bis  return  Mrs.  Stewart  questioned  him  as  to  his  success  at  the  polls. 
"WeN."  said  he,  "first  one  man  nabbed  me  and  gave  me  the  tickets  he 
Slid  I  ought  to  vote,  and  then  another  man  did  Out  same.  I  said  yes  to 
both  and  put  the  tickets  in  my  pocket.  I  had  no  use  for  those  Republican 
or  Democratic  bits  of  paper."  "  Well,  Jo^"  said  Mrs.  Stewart,  what  did 
you  do  ?  **  "  Why  I  took  that  piece  of  paper  that  I  paid  $2.50  for  and  put  • 
it  in  the  box.  I  knew  that  was  worth  something."  "Alas!  Jo,"  said  his 
mistress,  "you  voted  your  tax  receipt,  so  your  first  vote  has  counted 
nothing."  Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  said  Mrs.  Stewart,  that  such  women 
as  attend  our  conventions,  and  speak  from  our  platform,  could  make  so 
Isdicrons  a  blunder  ?  I  think  not 

The  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  a  delegate  from  Connecticut,  addressed  the 
ooauaittee  as  follows :  Ctnilemm  of  the  CommitU§—l  would  not  intrude 
apoQ  your  time  and  exhaust  your  patience  by  any  further  hearing  upon 
this  subject  if  it  wem  not  that  men  are  continually  saying  to  us  that  we 

do  not  want  the  ballot ;  that  it  is  only  a  handful  of  women  that  have  ever 
asked  for  it ;  and  I  think  by  oiir  coming  up  from  these  different  States 
from  Delaware,  from  Oregon,  from  Missouri,  from  Connecticut,  from 
New  Hinpshire,  and  giving  our  testim.  >ny,  we  shall  convince  you  that  it 
is  not  a  lew  merely,  but  that  it  is  a  gericrni  demand  from  the  women  in 
aJlthe  different  States  ol  tlic  Union;  and  il  wc  come  here  with  stammer- 
ing tongues,  causing  you  to  laugh  by  the  very  absurdity  of  the«nanner  in 
vbicb  we  advocate  oor  opinions,  it  will  only  convince  you  that  it  is  not  a 
few  "gifted  *'  women,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  women  ol  our  country 
laaoGnstomed  to  such  proceedings  as  thes^  who  come  here  to  tell  you 
that  we  all  desire  the  right  of  suffrage.  Nor  shall  our  mistakes  and  in- 
ability to  advocate  our  cniise  in  an  efFecti\'e  manner  be  an  argument 
against  us,  because  it  is  not  the  province  of  voters  to  conduct  meetings  in 
Washington.  It  is  rather  their  province  to  stay  at  home  and  quietly  read 
the  proceeding  of  members  of  congress,  and  if  they  find  these  proceed- 
iegi  correct,  to  vote  to  return  them  another  year.  So  that  our  very  mis- 
tdies  shall  aigue  for  us  and  not  against  us. 
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Tn  the  ages  past  the  right  of  citizenship  meant  the  right  to  enjoj' or 
pos.scs^  or  attain  a!l  those  civil  and  political  rights  that  are  enjoved  byanv 
other  citizen.  But  here  we  have  a  tiass  who  can  bear  the  burdens  and 
puniahm^ts  of  citizens,  but  cannot  enjoy  their  privileges  and  rights^ 
But  even  the  meanest  may  petition,  and  so  we  come  with  our  thousands 
of  petitions,  asking  jrou  to  protect  us  against  the  unjust  discriminations 
imposed  by  State  laws.  Nor  do  we  find  tiiat  there  is  any  conflict  between 
the  duties  of  the  national  government  and  the  functions  of  the  Sta^ 
Tlie  United  States  government  has  to  do  with  general  interests,  but  ever}'- 
thing  that  is  special,  has  to  do  with  sectional  interests,  belox^  to  tbe 
State.    Said  Charles  Sumner  : 

The  Stale  exercises  its  proper  functions  when  it  makes  load  laws,  promotes  local 
charities,  and  by  its  local  knowledge  brings  the  guardianship  of  government  to  tht 
homes  of  its  dkisens ;  bat  the  State  transcends  its  proper  functions  when  in  any  oiM' 
aer  it  interferes  with  those  equal  ri|^ts  lecoided  in  dM  Dedarstion  of  Indcpei^eBoe. 

The  State  is  local,  the  United  States  is  universal.  And,  sajrs  Charles 
Sumner,  "What  can  be  more  universal  than  the  rights  <^  man?"  I 

would  add,  "  What  can  be  more  universal  than  the  rights  of  woman?**  ex- 
tendmg  further  than  the  rights  of  man,  because  woman  is  the  heaven-ap- 
pointed guardian  of  the -home  ;  bec:iuse  wnman  by  her  influence  and  in 
her  office  as  an  educator  makes  the  character  of  man ;  because  women  arc 
to  be  found  wherever  men  are  to  be  found,  as  their  mothers  bringing 
them  into  the  world,  watching  them,  teaching  them,  guiding  them  into 
manhood.  Wherever  there  is  a  home,  wherever  then  is  a  human  inter* 
est,  there  is  to  be  felt  the  Interest  of  women,  and  eo  this  cause  is  the  moat 
universal  of  any  cause  under  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  a  claim  upon 
the  general  government.  Therefore  we  come  petitioning  that  you  will 
protect  us  in  our  rights,  by  aiding  us  in  the  passage  of  the  sixteenth 
amendment,  which  will  make  the  constitution  plnin  in  our  favor,  or  by 
such  actions  ns  will  enable  us  to  cast  our  ballots  at  the  polls  without  be- 
ing interfei'  1  with  by  State  authorities.  And  we  hope  you  will  do  this  at 
no  distant  day.  I  hope  you  will  not  send  my  sister,  the  honorable  lady 
from  Delaware,  to  the  boy.  jo,  to  asic  him  to  define  her  position  in  the  re- 
public. I  hope  you  will  not  bid  any  of  these  women  at  home  to  ask 
ignorant  men  whether  they  may  be  allowed  to  discharge  their  obligations 
as  citizens  in  the  matter  of  suffrage.  I  hope  you  will  not  put  your  wives 
and  mothers  in  the  power  of  men  who  have  never  given  a  half  hour's  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  of  government,  and  who  are  wholly  unfit  to 
exercise  their  jud|gment  as  to  whether  women  should  have  the  right  of 
suffrage. 

I  will  not  insult  your  common  sense  by  bringing  up  the  old  arguments 
as  to  w  hi  tlu  r  wo  have  the  right  to  vote.  I  believe  ev^ery  man  of  you 
knows  wc  have  tliat  rigiit — that  our  right  to  vote  is  based  upon  the  same 
authority  as  yours.  I  believe  every  man  understands  that,  according  to 
the  declaration  and  the  constitution,  women  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
the  light  of  suffrage,  and  therefore  it  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  more 
than  bear  my  testimony  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  tell  you  that 
the  women  from  the  rank  and  file,  the  law-abidii|g  women,  desire  the 
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ballot;  not  only  that  they  desire  it.  but  they  mean  to  have  it.  And  to 
accomplish  tlas  result  I  need  not  remind  you  that  they  will  work  year  in 
and  year  out,  that  they  will  besiege  members  of  congicbs  everywhere,  and 
that  they  will  come  here  jear  after  year  asking  you  to  protect  them  in 
their  rights  and  to  see  that  justice  is  done  in  the  republic.  Therefore,  for 
your  own  peacct  we  hope  you  will  not  keep  us  waiting  a  loi^  time.  The 
&ct  that  some  States  have  made*  temporarily,  some  good  laws,  does  not 
weaken  onr  demand  upon  you  for  the  protection  which  the  ballot 
gives  to  every  citizen.  Our  interests  are  still  uncarcd  for,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  thus  sent  from  pillar  to  post  to  get  our  rights.  We  wish  to 
take  our  stand  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have  been  declared 
to  be  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  we  wish  to  be  protected  in  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  We  hope  the  day  is  at  hand  when  our  prayers  will  be  heard 
by  you.  Let  US  have  at  an  early  day  in  the  Cm^tssimial  Record,  a  report 
el  the  proceedings  of  this  committee*  and  the  actton  of  the  Senate  in 
frvor  of  woman's        to  vote. 

Brief  femarics  were  also  made  by  Mfs.  Lawrence  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mary  A.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  of  Oregon,  Maiy  Powers 
l-iUey  of  New  Hampshire,  Mrs.  Blake  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Hooker  of  Connecticut,  and  Sara  Andrewii  Spencer  of  Wash- 
ington. 

'  At  the  close  of  these  two  day's  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,*  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts, 
offered,  and  the  committee  adopted  the  foUowtng  complimentary 
fesolutton : 

kaotved.  That  the  arguments  upon  the  vexy  important  questions  dis- 
Cnsaed  before  the  committee  have  been  presented  with  propriety,  dig- 
nity and  abiUty,  and  that  the  committee  wiU  consider  the  same  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  lo  a.  m. 

The  Washington  Euemng  Star  of  Januaiy  1 1,  1S76,  said : 

The  woman  suffrage  question  will  be  a  great  political  issue  some  day. 
A  movement  in  the  direction  of  alleged  rights  by  a  body  of  American  citi- 
zens cannot  be  forever  checked,  even  though  its  progress  may  for  many 
ye?.rs  be  xrry  gradual.  Now  that  the  advocates  of  suffrage  for  woman 
I  becuuie  convinced  that  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
aniendments  are  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  make  woman's  right  to  vote 
unquestioned*  and  that  a  sixteenth  amendment  is  necessary  to  effect 
the  practical  exercise  of  the  right,  the  miUennial  period  that  they  look  for 
is  to  all  mtents  and  pniposes  indefinitely  postponed,  for  constitutional 
amendments  are  not  passed  in  a  day.  But  there  are  so  many  sound  aigu- 
meets  to  be  advanced  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  that  it  cannot  fail  in 
time  to  be  weighed  as  a  matter  of  policy,  after  it  shall  haye  been  over- 

*  The  Sm  \emrinz  was  httd  la  tha  eommineB  n>oiB,  but  th*t  noc  htia^  bur|e  enough  to  ■ceonmio- 

d^te  l^«  crgwds  that  wished  to  hear  the  arguoieni»,  the  u  r  ,f  [  Senate  recepcioa  rooin  was  (granted  f  or 
the  tccood,  which  although  very  much  larger,  was  packeU,  wtiU  the  conidora  leadtog  to  it,  long  be- 
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whclmingljr  conceded  as  a  matter  of  right.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
arguments  of  the  opponenta  are  coming  more  end  more  to  be  based  on 
expediency,  and  hanlly  attempt  to  answer  the  claim  that  as  American 
citizens  women  are  entitled  to  the  right  If  the  whole  body  of  American 
women  desired  the  practical  exercise  of  this  right,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
valid  opposition  to  their  claims  could  be  made.  All  this  however  does 
not  rimf'Tid  the  constitution.  Woman  suffrage  must  become  a  mntter  of 
policy  fur  a  political  party  before  it  can  be  realized.  Congress  does  not 
pass  revolutionary  measures  on  abstract  considerations  of  right.  This 
question  is  of  a  nature  to  become  a  living  political  issue  after  it  has  been 
sufficiently  ridiculed. 

On  Saturday  evenincf,  January  12,  a  reception  was  given  to  the 
delegate?;  to  the  convention  by  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of 
Georgia,  at  the  National  Hotel.  The  suite  of  rooms  so  long  oc- 
cupied by  this  liberal  representative  of  the  South,  was  thus 
opened  to  unwonted  guests — women  asking  lor  the  same  rights 
gained  at  the  point  of  the  sword  by  his  former  slaves  I  Seated 
in  his  wheel-chair,  from  which  he  had  so  often  been  carried  by  a 
faithful  attendant  to  his  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives! 
he  cordially  welcomed  the  ladies  as  th^  gathered  about  him» 
assuring  them  of  his  interest  in  this  question  and  promising  his  aid. 

For  the  first  time  Miss  Julia  Smith  of  anti-tax  lame,  of  Glas> 
tonbury,  Connecticut,  was  present  at  a  Washington  convention. 

She  was  the  recipient  of  much  social  attention.    A  reception 

was  tcndei  td  huT  by  Mrs,  Spofford  of  the  Riggs  House,  giving 

people  ail  opportunity  to  meet  this  heroic  woman  of  eighty-three, 

who,  with  her  younger  sister  Abby,  had  year  after  year  suffered 

the  sale  of  their  fine  Jersey  cows  and  beautiful  meadow  lands, 

rather  than  pay  taxes  w^hile  unrepresented.  Many  women,  notable 

in  art,  science  and  literature,  and  men  high  in  political  station 

were  present  on  this  occasion.    All  crowded  about  Miss  Smith, 

as,  supported  by  Mrs.  Hooker,  in  response  to  a  call  for  a  speech, 

particularly  in  regard  to  the  Giadstonbury  cows,  as  famous  as 

herself,  she  said : 

There  are  but  two  of  our  cows  left  at  present*  Taxey  and  Votey.  U 
is  something  a  little  peculiar  that  Taxey  is  very  obtrusive;  why,  I  can 
scarcely  step  out  of  doors  without  being  confronted  by  her.  while 
Votey  is  quiet  and  sh) ,  but  she  is  growing  more  docile  and  domesticated 
every  day,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  a  very  short  time,  wherever  you 
find  Taxey  there  Votey  will  be  also. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Smilli's  remarks,  Abby  Hutchinson  Patton 
sang  *'  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  in  a  very  effective  manner  ;  one  or  two 
readings  followed,  a  few  modern  ballads  were  sung,  and  thus 
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dosed  the  first  of  the  many  delightful  receptions  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Spoffocd  to  the  ofilcers  and  members  of  the  National 
Association. 

Mrs.  Hooker  spent  several  weeks  at  the  Riggs  House,  holding 
frequent  woman  suffrat^e  conversazioni  in  its  elegant  parlors; 
a!  )  speaking  upon  the  question  at  receptions  given  in  her  honor 
by  the  wives  of  members  of  congress,  or  residents  of  Washington.^ 

During  the  week  of  the  convention,  public  attention  was  called 
to  a  scarcely  known  Anti-Woman  Suffrage  Society,  formed  in 
1871,  of  whkh  Mrs,  General  Sherman^  Mrs.  Admiral  Dahlgren 
and  Mrs.  Almira  Lincoln  Phelps  were  officers,  by  the  publication 
of  an  undelivered  letter  from  Mrs.  Phelps  to  Mrs.  Hooker: 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Post : 

Tne  ioiiowing  was  wnLLcu  nearly  seven  years  since,  but  was  never  sent 
to  Mrs.  Hooker.  The  letter  chanced  to  appear  amotig  old  papers,  and  as 
there  is  a  meeting  of  women  suffragists,  with  Mrs.  Hooker  present,  and, 
moieover,  aa  they  have  mentioned  the  names  of  Mrs.  Dahlgren  and  Mrs. 
General  Sherman,  opposers*  I  am  willing  to  bear  my  share  of  the  opposi- 
tion, as  I  acted  as  corresponding  secretary  to  the  Anti-Suffrage  Societyp 
which  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  these  ladies. 

Mrs.  DAULCaEN. 

*llr.  and  Itra.  Holt,  of  1,339  L  ctreec,  entertained  their  friends  and  a  numcrotu  company  of  dis- 
lBC*ii»hed  guests  on  Friday  evening,  in  honor  of  Mis.  B«ccbcr  Hooker.  She  delivered  one  of  her 
•blest  speeches  on  the  woman  suffrage  question.  She  was  listened  to  with  breathless  silence  by 
eminent  men  and  women,  who  confcscd,  at  the  termination  of  her  sp«cch.  that  they  were 
'*  aUnott  penoaded  "  to  join  her  ranks— the  highest  tributa  to  her  eloquent  defense  of  her  poaition* 
UivRooicer'ainteBcet  b  not  bcr  011)7  charm.  Her  beantifiil  face  and  attractive  mannen  all  help  to 
Bake  converts.  Mrs.  Julia  N.  Hijlraes,  the  p^ft,  one  of  the  most  admired  ladies  ptcscnt.  and  Mrs. 
Souchworth,  the  novelist,  wore  black  velvet  and  diamoads.  Mrs.  HodM>n  Burnett,  that  "  La>.s  o* 
Lowric,"  in  colored  and  ro6«  silk  with  princess  scarf,  ioolMd  dtarmingly.  Mn.  SciMior  Sargent, 
Mn.  Chalks  Noidboir  aad  her  friends,  the  ckgant  Miic  Tbumaii,  of  Cinciniirti.  and  Mils  Joseph,  a 
MUaat  brancne  with  icatlet  roaca  aad  jet  onuuBsntt,  of  Waahingtoa,  were  modi  eihaaved.  Mrs.  t>r. 

WilLre,  of  the  York  Iter  aid,  wore  cnir  colored  gnM-jjrain  with  puipure  late  trminiiriK-,  flowers 

aad  <Uatnonds.  Miss  Coyle  wa*  richly  attired,  Mrs.  Ingersoli,  wife  of  (he  exceptional  oraK^r,  wm  the 
cnlcref  observation  with  Mm.  Hooker;  she  wore  black  velvet,  rose«i,  and  diamonds— ha^  a  noble 
fraMDce  and  Grecian  face.  General  Forney,  of  Alabama,  Hon.  John  F.  Wait,  M.  C.  Captain  Diitton 
a8dC]k>nel  Mallory,  of  U.  S.  Army.  Judge  Tabor  (Fourth  Auditor),  Dr.  Cowes,  Col.  Ingersol.  Mrs- 
Hoftnan,  of  New  York,  a  jiromincnt  l;uiy  of  the  Woman's  Congres?^,  lately  a^scmblc<!  in  thi>>  i.ily,  wore 
*  dariiBgnishtd  toilette.  Mrs.  Spoflord,  of  the  Riggs  House,  was  among  the  most  noticeable  ladiea 
VHMtt,  irittnt  nd  dflHshtliil  in  ttjrla  and  anawwr.  Dr.  Jea^ln  aad  CoL  G.  W.  Rice,  of  Boston, 
v'crc  of  the  most  tiMwpjpinin  gCBlkmen  pntnt,  wlio  Nlind  audi  adifiad  with  the  entertainment  6f 
tkeevcuag.  H.  Louisa  Gates. 

Sxieiy  waa  dividad  Saitutiay  ewalf  between  the  fitetaiy  dub  wfdeli  awt  at  Wfllaid't  uoder  the 

ai*|)ice»of  Mrs.  Morrell,  and  the  reception  given  at  th  ?  rc-idence  of  Senator  Rollins,  on  Capitol  Hill,  to 
Mr>.  Beechcr  Hodcer,  who  spoke  on  the  questioa  ot  wonum  sufiragc.  It  was  :>aid  of  Theodore  Parker, 
if  aU  ht»  hearers  stood  oa  the  saaie  lofty  plane  that  he  did,  hb  theology  would  be  all  right  for  thcoK 
sadsoaathia  Battarof  womaa'aiishls.  If  all  th«  advocalafl  vara  aa  cultivaiad,  lafiaad,  and  00B.^m»> 
lag  aa  Mta.  Rocker,  one  n^lit  aloioit  lie  temptad  to  atincoder.  She  entalidf  poawaaea  that  rata 

^^Klic  influence  which  -zriw-,  i.>  -...y,  "  Lend  me  your  ears  and  I  shall  t.ike  your  heart."  Among  her 
•liUscts  we  noticed  Mr*.  Joseph  Ames,  Grace  Greenwood,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Rollins,  Senator  an<l  Mrs, 
^sdlcigh,  Mi*«  Rollins,  Mrs.  Solomon  Bundy,  Mrs.  J  M.  Holmes,  Mn.  Bmincrd,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Do(^ 
hide,  Dr.  Patton  and  son.  Prof.  Thomas  Taylor,  Miss  Robeoa  Taylor,  Mrs.  SpofTord,  of  the  tUfSa 
B«M,PMr.  G.  B.  Stebbios,  Mis.  Captain  Piatt,  aad  Mr.  aad  Mn.  Hoit.— [Washington  Past. 
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EuTAW  Place,  Baltimoke,  Januar)-,  30,  x87X. 

TV  Mn,  Bmhttff«9ker: 
DttAa  Maham— Hoping  yoa  will  recdre  kivdlx  wlnt  I  am  about  to  write,  I  iHD 

proceed  without  apologies.  I  have  confidence  in  your  nobleness  of  soul,  and  that  yon 
know  enough  of  me  to  believe  in  my  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  woman.  I  can 
scarcely  realist  that  yoa  are  giving  your  name  wtA  imflttence  to  «  cause,  whicb,  with 
ione  good  but,  as  I  think,  mi^uided  womeD,  muBbenanunig  Its  advocates  others  with 
loose  m  r:ils.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  are,  my  dear  madam,  as  I  suppose,  related  through  our 
common  aacester  Thomas  Hooker,  •  •  ♦  Vour  husband,  I  believe,  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  that  good  and  noble  man.  Perhaps  he  may  think  with  yoa  on  this 
wqhwh  siilbagtt  qnestioa,  but  It  does  teem  to  no  that  a  wife  honoring  her  husband 
would  not  wish  to  join  in  such  a  crusade  as  is  now  goinij  on  to  put  woman  on  an  equality 
with  the  ralilile  at  the  "  hustings."  If  we  could  w<th  prnprie'v  pff  it:(»n  the  Almi.^hty  to 
change  the  cundilion  o£  the  sexes  and  let  men  take  a  turn  in  bearing  childica  and  m 
aoffering  the  physical  aOments  peculiar  to  women,  which  lemter  them  unfit  for  certain 
positions  and  business,  why.  In  this  case,  if  we  really  wish  to  be  men,  and  thought  God 
would  than-^e  the  established  order,  we  might  make  our  petition  ;  but  why  ask  con- 
gress to  make  us  men  ?  Circumstances  drew  me  from  the  quiet  of  domestic  life  while 
I  was  yet  young ;  bnt  anccesa  in  Inbon  which  involved  pnbficity,  and  which  may 
have  been  of  advantage  to  society,  was  never  considered  as  an  equivalent  to  my  own 
heart  for  the  loss  of  such  rotin-mcnt.  In  the  name  of  my  sainted  pisier,  Emma 
Willard.  and  of  my  friend  Lydia  Sigottmey,  and  1  think  l  might  say  in  the  name 
of  the  women  of  the  past  generation,  who  have  boen  prominent  as  writers  and  ed^ 
ncators  (the  exccittion  may  be  made  of  Harf  Wollstonecraf t,  Frances  Wright,  and 
a  few  licentious  French  writers)  in  our  own  conn'ry  nn  1  i  i  Europe,  let  me  Urge  tlie 
high«souled  and  honorable  of  our  sex  to  turn  their  energies  into  that  channel  which 
will  enable  them  to  act  for  the  tme  tnteitsts  of  their  sex.      Yoars  respectfully, 

AUOKA  Lniooul  Fbbji. 

To  which  Mrs.  Hooker,  through  The  Posl,  replied  : 

Washington,  January  15,  1878. 

Mrs.  Dahlgren — Dear  Madam:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  tiie  op- 
portunity to  exonerate  myself  and  the  women  of  the  suffrage  move- 
ment all  over  the  United  States  from  the  charge  of  favoring  immorality 
ia  any  form.  I  did  not  know  before  that  Mrs.  Phelps,  whom  I  have  al- 
wa3rs  held  in  highest  esteem  as  an  educator  and  as  one  of  the  most  ad* 
vanced  thinkers  of  her  day,  had  so  misconceived  the  drift  of  our  move- 
ment ;  and  you  will  pardon  me,  dear  madam,  for  saying  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  tlKit  Mrs.  Sherman  and  yourself,  in  your  opposition  to  it,  can 
have  been  influenced  by  any  apprehension  that  the  women  suffragists  of 
the  United  States  would,  if  entrusted  with  legislative  power,  proceed  to 
use  it  for  the  dcseciution  of  their  own  sex,  and  the  pollution  uf  the  souls 
of  their  husbands,  brothers  and  sons.  But  having  been  publicly  accused 
through  your  instrumentality  of  sympathy  with  the  licentious  practices 
of  men,  I  shaU  take  the  Hberty  to  send  you  a  dozen  copies  of  a  little  book 
entitled.  "  Womanhood ;  its  Sanctities  and  Fidelities."  which  I  published 
in  1874  for  the  specific  purpose  of  brinj^'^ing  to  the  notice  of  American 
women  the  wonderful  work  being  done  across  the  water  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  "  State  Patronage  of  Vice."  *  ♦  *  It  is  with  a  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  Gud  that  i  am  able  to  say  that,  according  to  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  every  woman  In  our  movement,  whether  officer  or  private,  is 
in  sjrmpatby  with  the  spirit  of  this  little  book.  I  know  of  no  inharmony 
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here,  however  we  may  differ  opon  minor  points  of  expediency  as  to  the 

best  methods  of  working  for  the  political  advancement  of  woman.  And 
further,  it  is  the  deep  conviction  of  us  all  that  the  chief  stumbling-block 

in  the  way  of  our  obtaininjr  the  use  of  the  ballot,  is  the  apprehension 
among  men  of  low  degree  that  they  will  surely  be  limited  in  their  base 
and  brutal  and  sensual  indulgencies  when  women  are  armed  with  equal 
political  power. 

As  to  my  husband,  to  whose  ancestry  Mrs.  Phelps  so  kindly  aiiudcs, 
permit  me  to  say  that  he  is  not  only  descended  from  Thomas  Hooker,  the 
beloved  first  pastor  of  the  old  Centre  Church  in  Hartford,  and  founder  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  further  back  his  lineage  takes  root  in  one  of 
England's  most  honored  names*  Richard  Hooker,  sumamed  '*The  Judi« 
dous**;  and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  say  that,  however  it  may  be  as  to 
learning  and  position,  the  chariirteristic  of  judiriousness  has  not  departed 
from  the  American  stock.  I  will  only  add  ih  it.  Mr.  Hooker  is  treasurer 
of  our  State  suflrage  asbociation,  and  has  spoken  on  the  platform  with  me 
as  president,  whenever  his  professional  duties  would  permit,  and  tliat  he 
is  the  author  of  a  tract  on  *'  The  Bible  and  Woman  Suffrage."  Our  society 
has  printed  several  thousand  copies  of  this  tract,  and  the  London  National 
Women's  Suffrage  Society  has  reprinted  it  with  words  of  high  commenda- 
tion for  distribution  in  Great  Britain.  *  «  *  And  now,  dear  madam, 
thanking  you  once  more  for  this  most  unexpected  and  most  grateful 
opportunity  for  correcting  misapprehensions  that  others  may  have  enter- 
tamed  as  well  as  Mrs.  Phelps  in  regard  to  the  design  nnd  tendencies  of 
our  movement,  may  I  not  ask  that  you  will  kindly  read  and  consider  the 
papers  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  send  you,  and  hand  them  to  your  co- 
workers at  your  convenience? 

That  we  all,  as  women  who  love  our  country  and  our  kind,  may  be  led 
to  honor  each  other  in  our  personal  relations,  while  we  work  each  in  her 
respective  way  for  that  higher  order  of  manhood  and  womanhood  that 
alone  can  exalt  our  nation  to  the  ideal  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
early  republic,  and  preserve  ns  an  honored  place  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth,  is  the  prayer  of  Yours  sincerely. 

Isabella  Bkkchkr  Hooker. 

Evidently  left  without  even  the  name  of  Mrs.  Sherman  or  the 
Anti-Sufirage  Society  to  sustain  her,  Mrs.  Dahlgren  memorialized 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  against  the 
submission  of  the  sixteenth  amendment : 
To  the  Hwort^  Qmmitiee  m  PriuU^es  and  Eketiim  : 

Gentlemen— Allow  me,  in  courtesy,  as  a  petitioner,  to  present  one  or 
two  considerations  regarding  a  sixteenth  amendment,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  the  women  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask  this  favor  also  in  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  silent 
women,  whose  silence  does  not  give  consent,  but  who.  in  most  modest 
earnestness,  deprecate  havin*^  the  jiolitical  life  forced  upon  them. 

This  grave  question  is  nut  one  uf  simple  expediency  or  the  reverse;  it 
might  properly  be  held,  were  this  the  case,  as  a  legitimate  subject  for  agi- 
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tation.  Our  reasons  of  dissent  to  this  dangerous  inroad  upon  all  prece- 
dent, lie  deeper  and  strike  higher.  They  are  based  upon  that  which  in  all 
Christian  nations  must  be  recognized  as  the  higher  law,  the  funda- 
mental law  upon  which  Christian  so  111  ty  in  its  very  construction  must 
rest;  and  that  law,  as  dehned  by  the  Almighty,  is  immutable.  Through  it 
the  women  of  this  Christian  land,  as  mothers*  wtves»  sisters,  daughters, 
have  distinct  duties  to  perform  of  the  most  complex  order,  yet  of  the  very 
highest  and  most  sacrnl  nature. 

II  In  addition  to  all  these  responsibilities,  others,  appertaining  to  t&e 
domain  assigned  to  men,  are  allotted  to  us.  we  shall  be  made  the  victims 
of  an  oppression  not  intended  by  a  kind  and  wise  Providence,  and  from 
which  the  refining  influences  of  Christian  civilization  have  emancipated 
us.  We  have  hut  to  look  at  the  condition  of  our  Indian  sister,  upon 
whose  beaded  back  the  heavy  pack  is  laid  by  her  h^rd  and  master  ;  who 
treads  in  subjection  the  beaten  pathway  of  equal  rights,  and  compare  her 
situation  with  our  own,  to  thank  the  God  of  Christian  nations  who  has 
placed  us  above  that  plane,  where  right  is  might,  and  might  is  tjrranny; 
We  cannot  without  prayer  and  protest  see  our  cherished  privileges  en- 
dangered, and  have  granted  us  only  in  exchange  the  so-called  equal  rights. 
We  need  more,  and  wc  claim,  through  our  physical  weakness  and  your 
courtesy  as  Christian  ^^L  iitlemen,  that  protection  which  we  need  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  thuac  sacred  and  inalienable  functions  and  rights  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  God.  To  these  the  vote,  which  is  not  a  natural  right 
(otherwise  why  not  confer  it  upon  idiots,  lunatics,  and  adult  boys)  would 
be  adverse. 

When  women  ask  for  a  distinct  political  life,  a  separate  vote,  they  for* 
get  or  they  willfully  ignore  the  higher  law,  whose  logic  may  be  thus  con* 

densed  :  Marriage  is  a  sacred  unity.  The  family,  through  it,  is  the  foun- 
dation <jf  the  St:i?o.  Each  family  is  represented  by  its  head,  just  as  the 
State  ultimately  hnds  the  same  unity,  through  a  series  of  representations. 
Out  of  this  come  peace,  concord,  proper  representation,  and  adjustment 

—union. 

The  new  doctrine,  which  is  illusive,  may  be  thus  dehned  .  Marriage  is  a 
mere  compact,  and  means  diversity.  Each  family,  therefore,  must  have  a 
separate  individual  representation,  out  of  which  arises  diversity  or  division, 
and  discord  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  State. 

Gentlemen,  we  cannot  displace  the  comer-stone  without  destruction  to 
the  edifice  itself !  The  subject  is  so  vast,  has  so  many  side  issues,  that  a 
volume  might  as  readily  be  laid  before  yrmr  honorable  committee  as 
these  few  words  hastily  written  with  an  aching  woman's  heart.  Personally, 
if  any  woman  in  this  vast  land  has  a  griev  ance  b\-  not  having  a  vote,  I 
may  claim  that  grievance  to  be  mine.  With  lather,  brother,  husband,  son, 
taken  away  by  death.  I  stand  utterly  alone,  with  minor  children  to  edu- 
cate and  considerable  property  interests  to  guard.  But  I  would  deem  It 
unpatriotic  to  ask  for  a  general  law  which  must  prove  disastrous  to  my 
country,  in  order  to  meet  that  exceptional  position  in  which,  by  the  ador- 
able will  of  God,  I  am  placed.  I  prefer,  indeed,  to  trust  to  that  moral  in- 
fluence over  men  which  intelligence  never  fails  to  exercise,  and  which  is 
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teally  nore  potent  in  the  manageinent  of  businest  affairs  than  the  direct 
vote*  In  this  I  am  doubtless  as  old-fashioned  as  were  our  grandmothers, 
who  assisted  to  mold  this  vast  republic  They  knew  that  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  was  the  only  safe  legislative  law,  and  that 

to  it  all  exceptional  cases  must  submit. 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  a  sophism  in  legislation  is  not  a  mere  ab- 
straction ;  it  must  speedily  bear  fruit  in  material  results  of  the  must  dis- 
astrous nature,  and  I  implore  your  honorable  committee,  in  behalf  of  our 
common  country,  not  to  open  a  Pandora's  box  by  wuy  of  experiment  from 
whence  so  much  evil  must  issue,  and  which  once  opened  may  never  again 
be  closed.  Very  respectiully, 

Madklbikk  Vimton  Daklgren. 

Mrs.  Dahlgren  was  ably  reviewed  by  Virginia  L.  Minor  of 
St  Louis,  and  the  Toledo  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Mrs. 

Minor  said : 

In  assuming  to  speak  for  the  "silent  masses  "  of  women,  Mrs.  Dahlgren 
declares  that  silence  does  not  give  consent ;  very  inconsequently  forget- 
ting, that  if  it  does  not  on  one  side  of  the  question,  it  may  not  on  the 
other,  and  that  she  may  no  more  represent  them  than  do  wew 

The  Toledo  society,  through  its  president  Mrs.  Rose  L.  Segur, 
said: 

We  agree  with  you  that  tiiis  grave  question  is  not  one  of  expediency. 
It  is  simply  one  of  right  and  justice,  and  therefore  a  most  legitimate  sub* 
ject  for  agitation.  As  a  moral  force  woman  must  have  a  voice  in  the 
government,  or  partial  and  unjust  legislation  is  the  result  from  which 
arise  the  evils  consequent  upon  a  government  based  upon  the  enslave- 
ment  of  half  its  citizens. 

To  this  Mrs.  Dahlgren  replied  briefly,  charging  the  ladies  with 
incapacity  to  comprehend  her. 

The  week  following  the  convention  a  hearing  was  granted  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  Dr.  Mary  Walker  of  Wash* 
ington,  Mary  A.  Tillotson  of  New  Jersey  and  Mrs.  N.  Cromwell 
of  Arkansas,  urging  a  report  in  favor  of  woman's  enfranchisement. 
On  January  28,  the  House  sub-committee  on  territories  granted 
a  hearing  to  Dr.  Mary  Walker  and  Sara  Andrews  Spencer,  in  op- 
position to  the  bill  proposing  the  disfranchisement  of  the  women 
of  Utah  as  a  meaii^  uf  suppressing  polygamy. 

On  January  30  the  House  Judiciar}'  Committee  granted  Mrs. 
Hooker  a  hearing.  Of  the  eleven  members  of  the  committee 
nearly  all  were  present.*  The  room  and  all  the  corridors  leading 
to  it  were  crowded  with  men  and  women  eager  to  hear  Mrs. 

•  Tlifl  n  emben  of  tlie  comiBinee  pwetent  w«i«  Hoa.  Prodor  Kdou  (Um  didrmaa),  GoMiil  Bcqjainia 

F.  r  i:!'r,  ^fc  .r^.  T.vi  Jc.  T  r>.  c  ngw. LapluuD. CttlbcMii, U cMAboo.  Amcof  th« l«diw M<» 
diuncs  Raott,  Conger,  Lyode,  l-  r>-e.  « 
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Hooker's  speech.  At  the  close  of  the  two  hours  occupied  in  its 
delivery,  Chainnan  Knott  thanked  her  In  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee for  her  able  argument. 

Immediately  after  this  hearing  Mr.  Frye  of  Maine,  in  present- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  petitions  of  30,000 
persons  asking  the  right  of  women  to  vote  upon  the  question  of 
temperance,  referred  in  a  very  complimentary  manner  to  Mrs. 
Hooker's  argument,  to  which  he  had  just  listened.  Upon  this 
prayer  a  hearing  was  granted  to  the  president  and  ex-president 
of  the  Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union»  Frances  £.  WiUard 
and  Annie  £.  Wittenmyer. 

'  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts^  Februaiy  4,  presented 
in  the  Senate  the  120  petitions  with  their  6^61  signatures,  which, 
by  special  request  of  its  officers,  had  been  returned  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Association,  in  Boston.  In  her  appeal 
to  the  friends  to  circulate  the  petitions^  both  State  and  national, 
Lucy  Stone,  chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  said : 

The  American  Suffrage  Association  iias  always  recommended  petitions 
to  congress  for  a  sixteenth  amendment.  But  it  recognizes  the  far  grcaicr 
importance  of  petitioning  the  State  legislatures.  />irj/->Becauae  suffrage 
is  a  subject  referred  by  the  constitution  to  the  voters  of  each  State. 
&vwm^Becau8e  we  cannot  expect  a  congress  composed  solely  of  lepxe- 
sentatives  of  States  which  deny  suffrage  to  women,  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment which  their  own  States  have  not  yet  approved.  Just  so  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  secure  the  submission  of  negro  suffrage  bv  a 
congress  composed  solely  of  representatives  from  States  which  restricted 
suffrage  to  white  men.  While  therefore  we  advise  our  friends  to  circulate 
both  petitions  together  for  signature,  we  urge  them  to  give  special  promi- 
nence to  those  which  apply  to  their  own  State  legislatures,  and  to  see  that 
these  are  presented  and  urged  by  competent  spealcers  next  winter. 

By  request  of  a  large  number  of  tlie  senators,*  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  granted  a  special  hearing  to  Mrs. 
Hooker  on  Washington's  birthday — February  22,  1878.  It  being 
understood  that  the  wives  of  the  senators  were  bringing  all  the 
forces  of  fashionable  society  to  bear  in  aid  of  Mrs.  Dahigren's 
protest  against  the  pending  sixteenth  amendment,  the  office]^  of 
the  National  Association  issued  cards  of  invitation  asking  their 
presence  at  this  hearing.  We  copy  from  the  Washington  PM: 

•  Mrs.  Hooker  has  won,  just  as  we  predicted  she  would.  Senators  Howe.  Fcrr>-,  Coke,  RAndoiph, 
Jones,  Blaine,  Beck,  Booth.  Allison,  Wallace,  Eatoa.  Johnston,  Bumside,  Saulsbury,  Merrimon,  and 
Kvddhig-officcr  Wtieeter,  toffether  with  nineMen  other  ■eaatois,  luiv«  fonoaUy  taviied  her  u»  addnM 
Committee  on  PrivUetes  and  Bleetiaiu  <m  Febniaqr  as*  *b  InvitaiiQiii  wMdi  the  liai«BiJitt«iaM». 
cilly  accepted.  Nobrxiy  but  c  >ngrei!«cn  will  be  adiaitted  lo  hetf  lh«  '"*»*nit^rF  •dvocata  «( 
voiaao  •ufiragis.— [WashiflKton  tMt. 
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Tlie  conflictiQg  lumors  »  to  who  would  be  admitted  to  bear  Mn. 
Hooker's  argument  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, led  to  the  assembling  of  larg^  numbers  of  women  in  various  places 
about  the  capitol  yesterday  morning.  At  ii  o'clock  the  doors  were 
opened  and  the  coniraittee-room  at  once  filled.*  Mrs.  Hooker,  with  the 
fer\'or  and  eloquence  of  her  family,  reviewed  all  the  popular  arj^umcnts 
against  woman  suriragc.  She  said  siie  once  believed  that  twenty  years 
was  little  Ume  enough  for  a  foreigner  to  live  in  this  country  before  he 
eottld  cast  a  ballot.  She  understands  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  better 
BOW.  If  disfranchisement  meant  annihilation,  there  might  be  safety  in  dis* 
fnmchisin^  the  poor,  the  ^orant.  the  vicious.  But  it  does  not  It  means 
duger  to  everything  we  hold  dear. 

The  corner-stone  of  this  republic  is  God's  own  doctrine  of  liberty  and 
responsibility.  Liberty  is  the  steam,  responsibility  the  brakes,  and  elec- 
tion-d:iy.  the  safety-valve.  The  foreigner  comes  to  this  country  expect- 
ing to  dnd  it  a  paradise.  He  hnds,  indeed,  a  ladder  reaching  to  the  skies, 
but  resting  upon  the  earth,  and  he  is  at  the  bottom  round.  But  on  ine 
day  in  the  year  he  is  as  good  as  the  richest  man  in  the  land.  He  can 
make  the  banker  stand  in  the  tine  behind  him  until  he  votes,  and  if  he 
has  wrongs  he  learns  how  to  right  them.  If  he  has  mistaken  ideas  of 
liberty,  he  is  instructed  what  freedom  means. 

Wire-pulling  politidsns  may  well  fear  to  have  women  enfranchised. 
There  are  too  many  of  them,  and  they  have  had  too  much  experience  in 
kx>king  after  the  details  of  their  households  to  be  easily  duped  by  tlie 
tricks  of  politicians.  You  can't  keep  women  away  from  primary  meet- 
ings as  you  do  intelli^'ent  men.  Women  know  that  e\'ery  corner 
in  the  house  must  be  inspected  if  the  house  is  to  be  clean.  Fathers 
and  brothers  want  women  to  vote  so  that  they  can  have  a  decent  place 
lor  a  primary  meeting,  a  decent  place  to  vote  in  and  a  decent  man  to 
vote  for. 

The  Indian  question  would  have  been  peacefully  and  righteously  settled 
long  ago  without  any  standing  army,  if  Lucretia  Mott  could  have  led  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  the  millions  spent  in  fighting  the  Indians 
might  have  been  used  in  kindergartens  for  the  poor,  to  some  last- 
ing benefit.  Down  with  the  army,  down  with  appropriation  bills  to 
repair  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing,  when  women  vote.  Millions 
more  nf  women  would  ask  for  this  if  it  were  not  for  the  cruelty  and  abuse 
men  have  heaped  upon  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage.  Men  have 
made  it  a  terrible  martyrdom  for  women  even  to  ask  for  their  rights,  and 
then  say  to  us,  "  convert  the  women."  No,  no,  men  have  put  up  the  bars. 
They  must  take  them  down.  Mrs.  Hooker  reviewed  the  Chinese  ques- 

*  AMoatthoM!  prMcnt  were  Mn.  Senator  Beck,  Mn,  Stanley  Matthews,  Mn.  Santent,  Mn.  SpofTord, 
Mn.  Hotne*.  Mr^.  Sne»d.  Mn.  Baldwin. Miaa  Blodftett of  N«ir  York ;  Mn.  Baldwin,  Mm,  Spencer,  .Mrs. 
JiianL«Ai50t  T":  i ;  ui-.  1  (>hij  ;  Mr*..  Mor^;.>n  of  NlisM\>.ippi,  Mn.  lirovks,  M  rs  Olcott,  Mrs.  iLirtlrtt ,  Mist 
Sweet,  Uo.  Hyen,  Mfk.  Gibswn,  Mi»s  Jcnoen,  Mn.  LevtMin.  Mn.  Hereford,  Mrs.  FoUom,  Mn, 
IGulidl,  Hn.  Lyade.  Mn.  EldrUii*,  Mtw  SooiM,  Mn.  Cunb,  Mn.  HiitcliiaMa  Pmmiu  Mn.  Beacluv 
and  many  ethers.  Of  the  committee  and  Sen.-tte  there  were  Seoaton  Wad!t'ii;Ti,  C:»meron  of  Wi<^ 
CDOsin:  Mcmmoa.  Mitchell,  Hoar,  Vice-pr«»i«ienl  Wheeler,  Senaton  JoncK,  lirucc,  Beck  and  othen. 
lic»cwaiHi— iiMtf»«i—d  Ihdr  wifi  alw  <rtw  tlnm,iind  M—wd  d«>ply  i»<«<i<»iU-CW>«hiiii»ai 
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tion,  the  laborquestion,  the  subjectsof  compulsory  education,  reformation, 
police  regulations,  the  social  evil,  and  many  other  topics  upon  which  men 
vainly  attempt  to  legislate  without  the  loving  wisdom  of  mothers,  sisters 
and  daughters.  The  senators  most  interested  in  the  argument  were  ob- 
served to  be  those  previously  most  unfriendly  to  woman  suffrage. 

It  was  during  this  winter  that  Marilla  M.  Ricker  of  New 
Hampshire,  then  studying  criminal  law  in  Washington  and  al- 
ready  having  quite  an  extensive  practice,  applied  to  the  commit 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  an  appointment  as  notary 
public.  The  question  of  the  eligibility  of  woman  to  the  ofHce 
was  referred  to  the  district-attorney,  Hon.  Albert  G.  Riddle, 
formerly  a  member  of  congress  from  Ohio,  and  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  prominent  criminal  and  civil  lawyers  before  the  bar, 
Mr.  Riddle's  reply  was  an  able  and  exhaustive  argument,  clearly 
showing  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  women  from  holding  the 
office.  But  notwithstanding  this  opinion  from  their  own  attor- 
ney, the  commissioners  rejected  Mrs.  Ricker's  application.* 

Bills  to  prohibit  the  Supreme  Court  from  denying  the  admis- 
sion of  lawyers  on  the  ground  of  sex  had  been  introduced  at  each 
session  of  congress  during  the  past  four  years.  The  House  bill 
No.  1 ,077,  entitled  *'  A  bill  to  relieve  certain  disabilities  of  women," 
was  this  year  championed  by  Hon.  John  M.  Glover  of  Missouri, 
and  passed  by  a  vote  of  169  ayes  to  87  nays.  In  the  Senate^ 
Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  adversely.  While  the  question  was  pend- 
ing, Mrs.  Lockwood  addressed  a  brief  to  the  Senate,  abh^  rcfut- 
ing  the  assertion  of  the  Court  that  it  was  contrary  to  English 
precedent : 

T0  the  HonarabU,  ike  Senait  of  the  UniUd  SiaUsf 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  so  stringent,  that  to  the  ordinary  mind  it 
would  seem  that  the  conditions  are  hard  enough  for  the  applicant  to 

have  well  c  irned  the  honor  of  the  preferment,  without  making  six  a  dis- 
ability. The  lourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  declares  that : 

All  persons  bom  or  naturalizetl  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizcus  of  the  I'mtrd  Slates  and  uf  the  Slate  wherein  they  re>ide.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  oiiy  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citisena  of  the  United  States.  Nor  Aall  any  State  depiive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  peison  within  ita  jnzia. 
dict  ion  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 


*  Mfs.  Wckcr  iBak«s  *  fpaemlly  of  todciiv  after  the  ooeupsato  «f  ^  JaO— so  iradhf  U  tter  piine 

opened  to  the  poor  arn!  unfortunate  that  she  is  know  n  as  the  priBOnen'  friend.  M.my  an  allcured 
criminal  owe*  the  dawiiitii,'  of  a  new  life,  .md  the  liclennination  to  make  it  a  worthy  one,  to  ihe  eftori* 
of  ihU  noble  woman.  And  Mrs.  Ricker's  special  object  in  »eekuig  thU  oflke  was  ihai  pruoneis 
a^ghl  autke  dcpoMtiow  before  b«r  aaU  Uittt  be  aaved  the  expease  «f  eaiplioyiag  nottriee  £nm  the  city. 
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To  deny  the  right  asked  in  this  bill  would  be  to  deny  to  women  citizens 
the  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  be  self-evi- 
dent and  inalienable,  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ";  a  denial 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  coni- 
monwe-alth  to  acquire  property  in  the  most  honorable  profession  of  the 
bw,  thereby  perprttiating  an  in\  Klious  Histinction  between  male  and 
female  citizens  equally  amenable  to  the  law,  and  having  an  eqnn!  interest 
in  ail  of  the  institutions  created  and  perpetuated  by  this  guvenuncnt. 
The  sxticles  of  confederation  declare  that : 

The  free  inluiUta&tB  of  each  of  theae  Statea  paupers  and  liigitivc*  fiom  lattice 
ttcqrted  ihall  be  entitled  Co  all  pmilsfet  aad  tBanudtiet  of  f vee  dtiiena  in  the 
•emal  States. 

Article  4  of  the  constitution  sigrs : 

Fdl  faith  and  credit  diallbe  given  in  each  State  to  die  pobUc  aeH,  leootdi,  and 
jadicial  pcoceedings  of  eveiy  other  State. 

Tninots.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mi«isoun,  North  Carolina,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  adiii;t  women  to  the  bar.  What  then? 
Shall  the  second  coordinate  brancli  of  the  government,  the  judiciary,  re- 
fuse to  grant  what  it  will  not  permit  the  States  to  deny,  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens,  and  say  to  women-attorneys  when  they  have  fol- 
lowed their  cases  through  the  State  courts  to  that  tribunal  beyond  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  "You  cannot  come  in  here  we  are  too  holy,"  or  in  the 
words  of  the  learned  chancellor  dechune  that : 

Bf  the  nifonn  pcactioe  of  the  ooert  fxcm  its  oiganization  to  the  present  time,  and 

by  a  fair  constructitm  of  its  rules,  none  but  men  arc  nin^ittc  1  to  prncticc  before  it  as  at- 
tornfv-i  and  counselors.  This  is  in  accordance  with  immemorial  usage  m  England,  and 
the  bw  and  practice  in  all  the  States  until  within  a  recent  period,  and  the  court  does 
not  fed  ealkd  upon  tomakeadiance  nntil  tndiachaageiafeqaliedby  statute,  or  a 
note  extended  practice  in  the  h^heat  conrtt  of  the  States. 

With  all  due  respect  for  this  opinion,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  the  rule  for 
sdoiission  to  the  bar  of  that  court  as  laid  down  in  the  rule  book : 

ROLB  No*  t. — Attcnuys  :  It  shall  be  requisite  to  the  admission  of  attorneys  or 
cottnwlor^  to  practice  in  thi«?  court,  that  they  shall  have  been  such  for  three  years  past 
in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  that  their 
printe  and  prof eaiional  duuacter  shall  appear  to  bt  fair. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  rule  or  in  the  oath  which  follows  it,  either  ez- 
pieas  or  implied,  which  confines  the  membership  of  the  bar  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Cburt  to  the  male  sex.  Had  any  such  term  been  in- 
cluded therein  it  would  virtimlly  be  nullified  by  the  first  parsgraph  of  the 
United  States  Revised  Statutes,  ratified  by  the  forty-third  congress*  June 
30, 1875,  in  which  occur  the  following  words : 

Tn  determining  the  mcaninfj  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  of  any  nr'  or  re'-olution  of 
congress  pa^ed  subsequent  to  February  25,  1871,  words  importing;  the  singular  num> 
Wr  may  extend  aud  be  applied  to  several  persons  or  things  ;  words  importing  the 
naicidiBe  fender  may  be  applied  to /maies,  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  as  to  "  immemorial  usage  in  England.**  The  executive  branch  of 
that  government  has  been  vested  in  an  honored  and  honorable  woman  for 
the  past  forty  years.    Is  it  to  be  supposed  if  this  distinguished  lady 
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or  any  one  of  her  accomplished  daughters  should  ask  to  be  heard  at 

the  bar  of  the  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  practice  of  which  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  set  up  as  its  model,  that  she  would  be 

refused  ? 

Blackstone  recounts  that  Ann,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  held  the  office 
of  sheriff  of  Westmoreland  and  exercised  its  duties  in  person.  At  the  assi- 
zes at  Appleby  she  sat  with  the  judg-es  on  the  bench.  (See  Coke  on  Lit., 
p.  326.)  The  Scotch  sherifl  is  properly  a  judge,  and  by  the  sLuLuLc  20, 
Geo.,  1 1,  c.  43,  he  must  be  a  lawyer  of  three  years  standing. 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  Henty  III.  of  England,  in  the  year  1353,  was  i^pointed 
Iqfdy-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  or  the  supreme  chancellor  of  England,  and 
sat  in  the  Aula  R^ia^  or  King's  Court  She  in  turn  appointed  Kilkenny, 
arch-deacon  of  Coventry,  as  the  sealer  of  writs  and  common-law  instru- 
ments, but  the  more  important  matters  she  executed  in  person. 

Queen  Elizabeth  held  the  great  seal  at  three  several  times  during  her  re- 
markable rci^n.  After  the  death  of  Lord-keeper  Bacon  she  presided  for 
two  months  in  the  Aula  Regia. 

U  is  claimcH  that  "  admission  to  the  bar  constitutes  an  office."  Every 
woman  postniasLer,  pension  agent  and  notar)'  public  throughout  the  )nnd 
is  a  bunded  titficer  of  the  government.  The  Western  States  have  elected 
women  as  school  superintendents  and  appointed  them  m  enrolling  and 
engross!  ng  clerks  in  their  several  legislatures,  and  as  State  librarians.  Of 
what  use  are  our  seminaries  and  colleges  for  women  if  after  they  have 
passed  through  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  there  is  for  them  no  prefer- 
ment, and  no  emolument ;  no  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  acquired,  and  no  recognition  of  the  excellence  attained? 

But  this  countr)%  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  second  century  of  her 
history,  is  no  longer  in  her  leading  strings,  that  she  should  look  to  Mother 
England  for  a  precedent  to  do  justice  to  the  daughters  of  the  land.  She 
had  to  make  a  precedent  when  the  first  male  lawyer  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court.  Ah!  this  country  is  uue  tiiat 
has  not  hesitated  when  the  necessity  has  arisen  to  make  precedents  and 
write  them  in  blood.  There  was  no  precedent  for  this  free  republican 
government  and  the  war  of  the  rebellion ;  no  precedent  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slave  ;  no  precedent  for  the  labor  strikes  of  last  summer.  The 
more  extended  practice,  and  the  more  extended  public  opinion  referred  to 
by  the  learned  chancellor  have  already  been  accomplished.  Ah!  that  ven,' 
opinion,  telegraphed  throughout  the  land  by  the  associated  press,  brought 
back  tiie  respcjnse  of  the  people  as  on  the  wings  of  tlie  wind  asking  you 
for  that  special  act  now  so  nearly  consummated,  which  shall  open  this 
professional  door  to  women. 

Belva  a.  Lockwood.  AiUmuy  and  SoHcitar, 

Wtuhirngtem^  D.  C.  March  7,  1876. 

^Irs.  Lockwood's  bill,  with  Senator  lAimond's  adverse  report, 
was  reached  on  the  Senate  calendar  April  22,  1 878,  and  provoked 
a  spirited  discussion.  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  made  a  gallant  fight 
In  favor  of  the  billi  introducing  the  following  amendment : 
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No  pen»on  shall  be  excluded  from  practicing  as  an  attorney  aod  eounselor  at  law  in 
maf  oonrt  of  the  United  States  on  accoiiBt  of  sex. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  President,  the  best  evidence  that  members  of  the 
legal  profession  have  no  jealousy  against  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
bar  who  have  the  proper  tearning,  is  shown  by  thii  document  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  lawyers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  embracing  the  most  eminent  men  In  the  ranks  of  that 
profession.  That  there  is  no  jealousy  or  consideration  of  impropriety'on 
the  part  of  the  various  States  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  legislatures  of 
many  of  the  States  have  recently  admitted  women  to  the  bar;  and  my 
own  State,  California,  has  passed  su>  !i  a  law  within  the  last  week  or  two; 
Illinois  has  dune  the  same  thing;  so  have  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri 
and  North  Carolina ;  and  Wyoming.  Utah  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
among  the  territories  have  also  done  it.  There  is  no  reason  in  principle 
why  women  should  not  be  admitted  to  this  profession  or  the  profession 
of  medicine,  provided  they  have  the  learning  to  enable  them  to  be  useful 
in  those  professions*  and  useful  to  themselves.  Where  is  the  propriety  in 
opening  our  colleges,  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or  any  institu- 
tions of  learning,  to  women,  and  then  when  they  have  acqutred  in  the  race 
with  men  the  cultivation  for  higher  employment,  to  shut  them  out  ? 
There  certainly  is  none.  We  should  either  restrict  the  laws  allowing  the 
liberal  education  of  women,  or,  we  should  allow  them  to  exercise  the  talents 
which  are  cultivated  at  the  public  expense  in  such  departments  of  enter- 
prise and  knowledge  as  will  be  useful  to  society  and  will  enable  them  to 
gain  a  living.  The  tendency  is  in  this  direction,  I  believe  the  time  has 
passed  to  consider  it  a  ridiculous  thing  for  women  to  appear  upon  the 
lecture  platform  or  in  the  pulpit,  for  WM?nrn  to  atti'nH  to  tbe  treatment  of 
diseases  as  physicians  and  nurses,  to  engage  in  any  literary  employment, 
or  appear  at  the  bar.  Some  excellent  women  in  the  United  States  are 
now  practicing  at  the  bar,  acceptably  received  before  courts  and  juries; 
and  when  they  have  conducted  their  cases  to  a  successful  issue  or  an  un- 
successful one  in  any  court  below,  why  should  the  United  States  courts  to 
which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  and  where  their  adversaries  of  the  male  sex 
may  follow  the  case  up,  why  should  these  courts  be  closed  to  these 
women?  •  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Garland  :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  senator  from  California  if  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  cannot  admit  them  upon  their  own  motion 

anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Sargent:  1  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  prohibiting  it,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Suites  recently  in  passing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  a  certain  lady,  said  that  until  some  legislation 
took  place  they  did  not  like  to  depart  from  the  precedent  set  in  England, 
or  until  there  was  more  general  practice  among  the  States*  The  learned 
chief-justice,  perhaps,  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  when  he  stated  that  there 
were  no  English  precedents.  The  fact  is  that  Elizabeth  herself  sat  in  the 
Aula  Rt^*a  and  administered  the  law,  and  in  both  Scotland  and  England 
women  have  fulfilled  the  function  of  judges.  The  instances  are  not 
numerous  but  they  are  well  established  in  history.  I  myself  have  had  my 
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attention  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  various  States  the  women  are  now- 
admitted  by  special  legislation  to  the  bar.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any- 
thing in  the  law,  properly  considered,  that  would  debar  a  woman  from 

coming  into  this  profession.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  should  not  have 
required  further  legislation,  but  it  seems  to  have  done  so,  and  that  makes 
the  necessity  for  the  nmen<iment  which  I  have  now  offered. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  reporting  this  bill  back  fr(  m  the 
Judiciary  Committee  said  that  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives gave  privileges  to  women  which  men  did  not  enjoy; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Supreme  Court  can  by  a  change  of  rule  require 
further  qualification  of  men,  whereas  In  r^iard  to  Women,  if  this  pro* 
vision  were  put  into  the  statute,  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  rule 
them  out  even  though  it  may  be  necessary  in  its  judgment  to  get  a 
higher  standard  of  qualifications  than  its  present  rules  prescribe.  Al- 
though I  observe  that  my  time  is  up,  I  ask  indulgence  for  a  moment  or 
two  lonf»^rr.  As  this  is  a  question  of  some  interest  and  women  cannot  ap- 
pear here  to  speak  for  themselves,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
them  a  moment.  Now,  there  is  something  in  the  objection  stated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary — that  is  to  say,  the  bill  would 
take  the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Couit  and  put  it  in  the  statute  and  apply  it 
to  women,  thereby  conferring  exceptional  privileges ;  but  that  is  not  my 
intention  at  all,  and  therefore  I  have  proposed  that  women  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  practicing  law.  If  they  are  otherwise  qualified,  on  account 
of  sex.  and  that  is  the  provision  which  I  want  to  send  back  to  the  Judtciaiy 
Committee. 

Mr.  Garland  :  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  of  the  senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. Suppose  the  court  should  exclude  women,  but  not  on  account  of 
sex,  then  what  is  their  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  see  any  pretense  that  the  court  could  exclude 
them  on  except  on  accounl  of  sex. 

Mr.  Garland:  If  I  recollect  the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  practitioners  (and  I  had  to  appear  there  twice  to  pre- 
sent my  claim  before  I  could  carry  on  my  profession  in  that  court),  I  do 
not  think  any  li^slation  is  necessaiy  to  aid  them  by  giving  them  any 
more  access  to  that  court  than  they  have  at  present  under  the  rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  SAROEirr:  I  believe  if  the  laws  now  existing  were  properly  con> 
strucd  (of  course  I  speak  with  wW  deference  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  I 
express  the  opinion)  they  would  be  admitted,  but  unfortunaf elv  the 
court  does  not  take  that  view  of  it,  and  it  will  wait  for  legislaliun. 
I  purpose  that  the  legislation  shall  follow.  If  there  is  anything  in  prin- 
ciple why  this  privilege  should  not  be  granted  to  women  who  are 
otherwise  qualified,  then  let  the  bill  be  defeated  on  that  ground ;  but  I 
say  there  is  no  difference  In  principle  whatever,  not  the  slightest.  There 
is  no  reason  because  a  citizen  ol  the  United  States  is  a  woman  that  she 
should  be  deprived  of  her  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  these  are  rights  of  a  ctti- 
sen.  She  has  the  same  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  employment,  commensurate  with  her  capacities,  as  a  man  has ;  and* 
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as  to  the  question  of  capacity,  the  history  of  the  world  shows  from  (Jueen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Isabella  down  to  Madame  Dudevant  and  Mrs.  Stowe, 
that  capacity  is  not  a  question  of  sex. 

Mr.  McDonald  :  I  have  simply  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  a  nnmber  of 
States  and  territories  have  authorized  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
legal  profession,  and  they  have  become  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest 
courts  of  judicature.  It  may  very  frequently  occur,  and  has  in  some  in- 
stances I  believe  really  occurred,  that  cases  in  which  they  have  been  thus 
eraplDyed  have  been  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
To  have  the  door  closed  against  them  when  the  cause  is  brought  here,  not 
by  them,  or  when  in  the  prosecution  of  the  suits  of  their  clients  they  find 
it  necessary  to  come  here,  seems  to  me  entirely  unjust.  I  therefore  favor 
the  bill  with  the  amendment.  The  proposed  amendment  is  perhaps  better 
because  It  does  away  with  any  tendency  to  discrimination  in  rpgard  to  the 
admissibility  of  women  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court 

The  Presiding  Officer:  The  senator  from  California  moves  that  the 
bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  iTKlicinn'. 

Mr.  Sarcf.nt  :  I  have  the  promise  of  the  cli  urtnan  of  the  committee 
that  the  bill  will  soon  be  reported  back,  and  thert  f ore  I  am  willing  that  it 
go  to  the  committee,  and  I  make  the  motion  that  it  be  recommitted.  [The 
motion  was  agreed  to.] 

Mr.  Sargent  :  I  ask  that  the  amendment  which  I  propose  be  printed. 

The  Presiding  Ophcer:  The  order  to  print  will  be  made. 

Mary  Clemmer,  the  gifted  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Independent,  learning  that  Senator  Wadlcigh  was  about  to  re- 
port adversely  upon  the  sixteenth  amendment,  wrote  the  follovv. 
ing  private  letter,  which,  as  a  record  of  her  own  sentiments  on 
the  question,  she  gave  to  Miss  Anthony  for  publication  in  this 
histor\' : 

Hon.  Bainbridge  Wadleigh — Dear  Sir :  The  more  I  tliink  of  it  the 
more  I  regret  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, you  regard  with  less  favor  tne  enfranchisement  of  women  than  did 
your  distinguished  predecessor,  Senator  Morton.  At  this  moment,  when 
your  committee  is  discussing  that  subject,  I  sigh  for  the  large  outlook, 
the  just  mind»  t|ie  unselfish  decision  of  that  great  l^sljitor.  You  were 
his  friend,  you  respected  his  intellect,  you  believed  in  his  integrity,  you 
sit  in  his  seat.  You  are  to  prepare  the  report  that  he  would  prepare  were 
he  still  upon  the  earth.  May  I  ask  you  to  bring  to  that  labor  as  fair 
a  spirit,  as  unprejudiced  an  outlook,  as  just  a  decision  as  he  would  have 
done  ? 

1  ask  this  not  as  a  partisan  of  woman's  rights,  but  as  a  lover  of  the 
human  nee.  In  this  faint  dawn  of  woman's  day,  I  discern  not  woman's 
development  of  freedom  merely,  but  the  promise  of  that  higher,  finer, 
purer  civilization  which  is  to  redeem  the  world,  the  lack  of  which  makes 
men  tyrants  and  women  slaves.  You  cannot  be  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  a  new  race  of  women  is  bom  into  the  world,  who,  while  thcv  Inrk  no 
womanly  attribute,  are  the  peers  of  any  man  in  intellect  and  aspiration. 
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It  will  be  impus^ible  lung  to  deny  to  such  women  that  equuiiLy  before  the 
Jam  granted  to  the  lofireit  creatoie  that  ciawli,  if  be  happens  to  be  e 
man ;  denied  to  the  bigbeal  creature  thai  aalsa  it*  if  abe  bappena  to  be  a 
woman. 

On  what  authority*  save  that  of  the  groat  r^galitj  of  physical  strength, 
do  you  deny  to  a  thoughtful,  educated,  tax-paying  person  the  common 

rights  of  citizenship  because  she  is  a  woman?  I  am  a  property-owner, 
the  head  of  a  household.  By  what  right  do  you  assume  to  define  and 
curtail  for  me  m)'  prerogatives  as  a  citizen,  while  as  a  tax-payer  you  make 
not  the  slightest  distinction  between  me  and  a  man  ?  Leave  to  my  own 
perccptioti  what  is  proper  for  me  as  a  lady,  to  my  own  discretion  what  is 
wise  for  mc  as  a  woman,  to  my  own  conscience  what  is  my  duty  to  my 
face  and  to  my  God.  Leave  to  unerring  nature  to  protect  the  subtle 
boundaries  which  define  the  distinctive  life  and  action  of  the  sezea»  whale 
you  as  a  l^slator  do  evei3rthing  in  jrour  power  to  secure  to  every  creattm 
of  God  an  equal  cliance  to  malce  the  best  and  most  of  himself. 

If  American  men  could  say  as  Huxley  says,  "  I  scorn  to  lay  a  single 

obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  whom  nature  from  the  beginning  has  so 
heavily  burdened,"  the  sexes  would  cease  to  war,  men  and  women  would 
reign  together,  the  equal  companions,  friends,  helpers,  and  lovers  that 
nature  intended  they  should  be.  But  what  is  love,  tenderness,  protec- 
tion, even,  unless  rooted  in  justice?  Tyranny  and  seniLude,  that  is  all. 
Brute  supremacy,  spiritual  alavery.  By  what  authority  do  you  aay  that 
the  country  is  not  prepared  for  a  more  enlightened  franchise*  for  political 
equality,  if  six  women  dtisens^  earnest,  eloquent,  long-sufferings  come  to 
you  and  demand  both  ?  No  words  can  express  my  regret  if  to  the  minority 
report  I  see  appended  only  the  honored  name  of  George  F.  Hoar  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Your  friend,  Ma&y  Clemmer. 

In  response  to  all  these  arguments^  appeab  and  petitionsp 
Senator  Wadleigb,  from  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, presented  the  following  adverse  report,  June  14,  1878: 

Tk$  CommittM  mi  PrMl^ei  and  ^ecHims,  to  wkcm  was  r^ttrud  ikg  Jigtabn 
Hon  (51  Rgs,  12)  froposit^  an  Ammdmeai  ia  tk*  CmuUhOim  of  ike  UnUod 
States,  and  eertaia  Peiitimu/or  and  HgmomtroMees  4^amst  the  tamo^ 

make  tie foUomng  Report: 
This  proposed  amendment  forbids  the  United  States,  or  any  State  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  s^vr.  Tf  nrlf  jpted,  it  will 
make  several  millions  of  female  voters,  totally  inexperienced  in  political 
aflairs,  quite  generally  dejK-ndent  upon  the  other  sex,  all  incapable  of 
perlorming  military  duty  and  without  the  power  to  enforce  the  laws  which 
their  numerical  strength  may  enable  them  to  make,  and  comparatively 
very  few  of  whom  wish  to  assume  the  irksome  and  responsible  politick 
duties  which  this  measure  thrusts  upon  them.  An  experiment  so  novel, 
a  change  so  great,  should  only  be  made  slowly  and  in  response  to  a  gen* 
eral  public  demand,  of  the  existence  of  which  there  is  do  evidence  befova 
your  committee. 
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Petitions  from  various  parts  of  the  c<)untr>%  containing  by  estirnate 
about  30  -JO  names,  have  been  presented  to  crnigress  asking  for  this  Icfris- 
UUuu.  They  were  procured  tiuough  the  efforts  of  woman  suffrage  socie- 
ties, thoroughly  organized,  with  active  and  zealoua  managers.  The  ease 
with  which  signatures  may  be  procured  to  any  petition  U  well  known. 
The  small  number  of  petitionerSp  when  compared  with  that  of  the  intelli* 
gent  women  in  the  country,  is  striking  evidence  that  there  exists  among 
them  00  general  desire  to  take  up  the  heavy  burden  of  governing,  which 
so  manr  men  seek  to  evade.  It  would  be  unjust,  unwise  and  imp<»!!tir  t  » 
impose  that  burden  on  the  great  mass  of  women  throughout  the  country 
who  do  not  wish  for  it,  to  gratify  the  compurati\'c!y  few  who  do. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  that  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  women 
are,  and  will  be,  subjected  to  great  oppression  and  injustice. 

But  eveiy  one  who  has  examined  the  subject  at  all  knows  that,  without 
female  suffrage,  legislation  for  years  has  improved  and  is  still  improving 
the  condition  of  woman.  The  disabilities  imposed  upon  her  by  the  com- 
mon law  have,  one  by  one,  been  swept  away,  until  in  most  of  the  States 
she  has  the  full  right  to  her  property  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  rights 
which  can  be  granted  without  im fairing  or  de*:troying  the  marriage  rela- 
tion. These  changes  have  been  wrought  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  are 
not.  generally  at  least,  the  result  of  any  agitation  by  women  in  their  own 
behalf. 

Nor  can  women  Justly  complain  of  any  partiality  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  They  have  the  sympathy  of  judges  and  particularly  of  juries 
to  an  extent  which  would  warrant  loud  complaint  on  the  part  of  their  ad- 
versaries of  the  sterner  sex.  Their  appeals  to  legislatures  against  injus- 
tice are  neverunheeded,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  any  considerable 
part  of  the  women  of  an}'  State  really  wish  for  the  right  to  vote,  it  will  be 
granted  without  the  intervention  of  congress. 

Any  State  niav  grant  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.  Some  of  them 
have  done  so  to  a  limited  extent,  and  perhaps  with  good  results.  It  is 
evident  that  in  some  States  public  opinion  is  much  more  strongly  in  favor 
of  H  than  it  is  in  ethers.  Your  committee  regard  it  as  unwise  and  Inez- 
pedient  to  enable  three-fourths  in  number  of  the  States,  through  an 
amendment  to  the  national  constitution,  to  force  woman  suffrage  upon 
the  other  fourth  in  which  the  publk:  opinion  of  both  sexes  may  be 
strongly  adverse  to  such  a  change. 

For  these  reasons,  your  committee  report  back  said  resolution  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

This  adverse  report  was  all  the  more  disappointing  because 
Mr.  Wadleigh,  as  Mrs.  Clemmer's  letter  states,  filled  the  place  of 
Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  most  steadfast 
friends  of  woman  suffrage,  who,  at  the  last  session  of  congress, 
had  asked  as  a  special  favor  the  reference  of  our  petitions  to  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
that  they  might  receive  proper  attention  and  that  he  might  re- 
port favorably  upon  them.  In  the  discussion  on  the  Pembina 
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bill  in  1874,  Senator  Morton  made  an  earnest  speech  in  favor  of 
woman's  enfranchisement.  In  his  premature  death  our  cause 
lost  one  of  its  bravest  champions. 

Senator  Wadlcigh's  report  called  forth  severe  criticism ;  notably 
from  tluj  Nov  Northwest  of  Oregon,  the  Womayi  s  Journal  of 
Boston,  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago,  the  Evening  TeUgra}):  and 
the  National  Citizen  of  New  York.    We  quote  from  the  latter; 

The  report  is  not  a  statesman-like  answer  based  upon  fundamental 
principles,  but  a  TTv  re  politician's  dodge — a  species  of  dust-throwing  quite 
in  vogue  in  Washington.  "Several  millions  of  voters  totally  inexperienced 
in  political  aflairs"!  They  would  have  about  as  much  experience  as  the 
fathers  in  1776,  as  the  negroes  in  1870,  as  the  Irish,  Enghsh,  Italians,  Nor- 
wegians, Danes,  French,  Germans,  Portuguese,  Scotch,  Russian^  Turks* 
Mexicans,  Hungarians,  Swedes  and  Indians,  who  form  a  good  part  of  the 
voting  population  of  this  country.  Did  Mr.  Wadleigh  never  hear  of 
Agnes  C.  Jencks—the  woman  who  has  stirred  up  politics  to  its  deepest 
depth  ;  who  has  shaken  the  seat  of  President  Hayes ;  who  has  set  in  mo- 
tion the  whole  machinery  of  government,  and  who,  when  brought  to  the 
witness  stand  has  for  hours  successfully  bafHed  such  wily  politicians  as 
Ben  Butler  and  McMahon  ; — a  woman  who  thwarts  alike  Republican  and 
Democrat,  and  at  her  own  will  puts  the  brakes  on  all  this  turmoil  of  her 
own  raising?  Does  Senator  Wadleigh  know  nothing  of  that  woman's 
**  experience  in  politics  "  ? 

"  Quite  dependent  upon  the  other  sex.**  It  used  to  be  said  the  negroes 
were  "quite  dependent'*  upon  their  masters*  that  it  would  leally  be 
an  abuse  of  the  poor  things  to  set  them  free,  but  when  free  and  control- 
ing  the  results  of  their  own  labor,  it  was  found  the  masters  had  been  the 
ones  "quite  dependent,"  and  thousar;ds  of  them  who  before  the  wir 
rolled  in  luxury,  have  since  been  in  the  depths  of  poverty — some  (A  them 
even  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  their  former  slaves.  When  men 
cease  to  rob  women  of  their  earnings  they  will  iixid  Llicm  generally, 
thousands  now  are,  capable  of  self-care.* 

"  Military  duty."  When  women  hold  the  ballot  there  wili  not  be  quite 
as  much  militaiy  duty  to  be  done.  They  wili  then  have  a  voice  and  a 
vote  In  the  matter,  and  the  men  will  no  longer  be  able  to  throw  the 
country  into  a  war  to  gratify  spite  or  ambition,  tearing  from  woman's 
arms  her  nearest  and  dearest.  All  men  do  not  like  "military  duty." 
"  The  key  to  that  horrible  enigma,  German  socialism,  is  antagonism  to 

*  Thb  SlLnsM  RAi>y— A  Fadui  bv  Lilub  Dbvkrkux  Blaks. — Once  some  sray  old  nts  Imllt  aiUp 
of  State  to  save  Uiemselves  from  drowning.  It  carried  them  safely  for  awhile  untQ  they  grew  eager 
for  more  passengers,  and  so  took  on  board  all  manner  of  rats  that  had  run  away  from  all  sorts  of 
places— Iri^h  nits  .ind  Gcmi:in  r.its,  and  French  rat--,  .-tnil  even  l)la<-k  rats  and  dirty  scwcr  rats. 

Nov  Uiere  were  nuuty  lady  mice  who  h«d  followed  the  rats,  and  the  rau  therefore  thoaxbt  thca 
very  nice,  but  in  spite  of  that  woeld  noC  let  them  hare  any  |dace  on  the  ship,  10  that  they  were  forced 
to  cling  to  .1  few  plarl>  nnri  ■wen^  fvrry  nnw  and  then  overwhelmed  by  the  waves.  But  when  the  mice 
begged  to  b«  taken  on  boani  ikaymg,  '  Save  us  .tIso.  we  beg  you  '  "  The  rau  only  replied,  "  Wc  arc  too 
crowded  already ;  we  love  you  very  much,  and  wc  know  you  are  very  uncomfortable,  bat  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient to  make  room  for  you."  So  the  rau  sailed  on  safely  and  mm  the  poor  Uule  mice  bulletad 
■Iwut  without  4fliqg  iIm  iMMt  ttfac  lo  MEW*  thaa. 

Mwii  Wm  10  tU  tMdMb 
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the  uuatary  system.  "  and  nations  are  shaken  with  fear  because  of  it.  But 
when  there  is  necessity  for  military  duty,  women  will  be  found  in  line. 
The  person  who  planned  the  Tennessee  campaign,  in  which  the  Northern 
aimies  secnred  their  first  victories,  was  a  woman,  Anna  Ella  CarrolL 
Gen.  Gnint  acted  upon  her  plan,  and  was  successful.  She  was  en- 
dorsed by  President  Lincoln.  Seward.  Stanton,  Wade,  Scott,  and  all  the 
nntion's  leaders  in  its  hour  of  peril,  anrl  yet  congress  has  not  granted  her 
ihe  pension  which  for  ten  5'ears  her  friends  have  demanded.  Mr.  Wnd- 
leigh  holds  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  to-day,  because  of  the 
"  military  duty  "  done  by  this  woman. 

"About  30.000  names.  '  to  petitions.  There  have  been  70.000  sent 
in  during  the  present  session  of  congress,  fur  a  sixteenth  amendment, 
besides  hundreds  of  individual  petitions  from  women  asking  for  the  re- 
moval of  their  own  political  diflabilities.  Men  in  this  country  are  occa^ 
sbnally  disfranchised  for  crime,  and  sometimes  pray  for  the  removal  of 
their  political  disabilities.  Nine  such  disfranchised  men  had  the  right  of 
voting  restored  to  them  during  the  last  session  of  congress.  But  not  a 
single  one  of  the  five  hundred  women  who  individually  asked  to  have 
their  political  disabilities  removed,  was  even  so  much  as  noticed  by  an  ad- 
verse report,  Mr.  Wadleigh  knows  it  would  make  no  difTerence  if  300,000 
women  petitioned.  But  whether  women  ask  for  the  ballot  or  ncjt  has 
Dothing  tu  do  with  the  question.  Self-government  is  the  natural  right 
of  every  individual,  and  because  woman  possesses  this  natmal  right,  she 
ihoQld  be  secnred  in  its  exercise. 

Mr.  Wadleigh  says,  *'nor  can  woman  justly  complain  of  any  partiality  in 
the  administration  of  fustlce."  Let  us  examine :  A  few  years  ago  a  mar- 
ried man  in  Washington,  in  official  position,  forced  a  confession  from  his 
wife  at  the  mouth  of  a  pistol,  and  shot  his  rival  dead.  Upon  trial  he  was 
triumphantly  acquitted  and  afteru'ards  sent  abroad  as  foreign  minister. 
A  few  months  ago  a  married  woman  in  Georgia,  who  had  been  taunted 
by  her  rival  with  boasts  of  having  gained  her  husband's  love,  found 
this  rival  dancing  with  him.  She  drew  a  knife  and  killed  the  woman  on 
the  spot.  She  was  tried,  convicted,  and,  although  nursing  one  infant, 
and  again  about  to  become  a  mother,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the 
aeck  till  she  was  'dead,  dead,  dead*  There  is  Mr.  Wadleigb's  equal  ad- 
inimstnition  of  justice  between  man  and  woman  1  There  is  *'  the  ssrmpathy 
of  )od^[e8  and  juries."  There  is  the  "  extent  which  would  warrant  loud  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  their  adversaries  of  the  sterner  sex."  And  this  woman 
escaped  the  gallows  not  because  of  "the  sympathy  of  the  judge"  or  "jury." 
but  because  her  ov.  n  se.\  took  the  matter  up.  and  from  every  part  of  the 
country  sent  petitions  by  the  hundreds  to  Gov«'rnor  Colquitt  of  Georgia, 
Asking  her  pardon.  That  pardon  came  in  the  siiape  of  ten  years  imprison- 
ment :— ten  years  in  a  cell  for  a  woman,  the  mother  of  a  nursing  and  an 
anbora  infant,  while  for  General  Sickles  the  mission  to  Madrid  with 
high  honors  and  a  fat  salaiy. 

Messrs.  Wadleigh  of  New  Hampshire,  McMillan  of  Minnesota,  I^galls 
of  Kansas,  Saulsbury  of  Delaware.  Merrimon  of  North  Carolina  and  Hill 
of  Geoigia.  all  senators  of  the  United  States,  are  the  committee  that  le- 
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port  it  "  inexpedient'*  to  secure  equal  rights  to  the  women  of  the  United 

States.  But  wc  are  not  discouraged;  we  are  not  disheartened;  all 
the  Wadleighs  in  the  Senate,  all  the  committees  of  both  Houses, 
the  whole  congress  of  the  Ignited  States  against  us,  would  not 
lessen  our  faith,  nor  our  ctTorts.  We  knuw  we  are  right;  we  know 
we  shall  be  stircessful ;  we  know  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  this 
guvcrniucat  and  tiic  world  will  acknowledge  the  exact  and  permanent 
political  equality  of  man  and  woman,  arid  we  know  that  until  that  houc 
comes  woman  will  be  oppressed,  d^raded ;  a  slave*  without  a  single  right 
that  man  feels  himself  bound  to  respect*  Worlc  then,  women,  for  your  ' 
own  freedom.  Let  the  early  morning  see  you  busy,  and  dusky  evening 
find  you  planning  how  you  may  become  freb. 

But  the  most  severe  judgment  upon  Mr  Wadleigh*s  action 
came  from  his  own  constituents,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  forty- 
fifth  congress  excused  his  further  presence  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  sending  in  his  stead  the  Hon  Henry  W.  Blair,  a  valiant 
champion  of  national  protection  for  national  citizens  * 

In  April,  1878,  Mrs.  Williams  transferred  the  Ballot- Box  to 
Mrs.  Gage,  who  removed  it  to  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  chan<^cd 
its  name  to  the  National  Citism.  In  her  prospectus  Mrs.  Gage 
said  : 

The  National  Citizen  will  advocate  the  principle  that  suffrag^e  is  the  citi- 
zen's  right,  and  should  be  pn^tected  by  national  law,  and  that,  while  States 
may  regulate  the  sutTragc,  tht;y  sliDuld  have  x\o  power  to  abolish  it.  Its 
especial  object  will  be  to  secure  national  protection  to  women  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  right  to  vote ;  it  will  oppose  class  legislation  of  whatever 
form.  It  will  support  no  political  party  until  one  arises  which  is  based 
upon  the  exact  equality  of  man  and  woman. 

As  the  first  step  towards  becoming  well  is  to  know  you  are  ill,  one 
of  the  principal  aims  of  the  Nationai  Cituum  will  be  to  make  those  women 
discontented  who  are  now  content ;  to  waken  them  to  self-respect  and  a 
desire  to  use  the  talents  they  possess;  to  educate  their  consciences 
aright;  toqujcken  their  sense  of  duty;  to  destroy  morbid  beliefs,  and 
fit  them  inr  tlicir  high  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  a  republic.  The 
Aa/ittutil  Citizen  has  no  faith  in  that  old  theory  that  "a  woman  once  iost 
is  lost  forever/*  neither  does  it  believe  In  the  assertion  that  "  a  woman 
who  sins,  sinks  to  depths  of  wickedness  lower  than  man  can  reach/' 
On  the  contrary  it  believes  there  is  a  future  for  the  most  abandoned,  if 
only  the  kindly  hand  of  love  and  sympathy  be  extended  to  rescue  them 
from  the  degradation  into  which  they  have  fallen.  The  Natumal  CUitm 
will  endeavor  to  keep  its  readers  informed  of  the  progress  of  women  in 
foreign  countries,  and  will,  as  far  as  possible,  revolutionize  this  country, 
striving  to  make  it  live  up  to  its  own  fund;iment.il  principles  and  become 
in  reality  what  it  is  but  lu  luuuc — ageaume  republic. 

*  SotLitor  Bl.tir  ha'i  ju^t  ^ccn  elected  (Jua«,  fISs)  tO  *  MOOOd  Mlttt  lllua  ^fyfnif  hit  MCVieM  tO 
cauM  la  the  Seoato  for  another  %\x  jrears. 
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Instead  of  holding  its  usual  May  anniversary  in  New  York 
city,  the  National  Association  decided  to  meet  in  Rochester  to 
celebrate  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  organized  agitation  in 
the  United  States,  and  issued  the  following  call : 

The  National  Association  will  hold  a  conventfoo  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
July  i9>  1878.  This  will  be  the  thirtieth  anniversaiy  of  the  first  woman's 
r^hts  convention,  held  July  19^  1848,  in  the  Wesleyan  church  at  Seneca 
Falls.  N.  Y..  and  adjourned  to  meet,  August  3,  in  Rochester.  Some  who 
took  part  in  that  convention  have  passed  away,  but  many  others,  including 
both  Mrs.  Mott  and  Mrs.  Stanton,  are  still  living.  This  convention  will 
take  the  place  of  the  usual  May  anniversary,  and  will  be  largely  devoted 
to  reminiscences.   Friends  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

Clemence  S.  Lozier,  M.  D.,  PreiideHt* 

Susan  R  Anthony,  Chairman  ExeeutHte  Committee. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Unitarian  church  on  Fitzhugh 
street,  occupied  by  the  same  society  that  had  opened  its  doors 
in  184S;  and  Amy  Post,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  first  con- 
vention, still  living  in  Rochester  and  in  her  seventy-seventh  year, 
assisted  in  the  arrangements.  Rochester,  known  as  "The  Flower 
City,"  contributed  of  its  beauty  to  the  adornment  of  the  church. 
It  was  crowded  at  the  first  session.  Representatives  from  a  large 
number  of  States  were  present,*  and  there  was  a  pleasant  inter* 
change  of  greetings  between  those  whose  homes  were  far  apart, 
but  who  were  friends  and  co-workers  in  this  great  reform.  The 
reunion  was  more  like  the  meeting  of  near  and  4ear  relatives 
than  of  strangers  whose  only  bond  was  work  in  a  common  cause. 
Such  are  the  compensations  which  help  to  sustain  reformers  while 
they  battle  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  order  to  secure  justice.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president.  Dr.  Clemence  S.  Lozier»  Mrs.  Stan> 
ton  took  the  chair  and  said : 

We  are  here  to  celebrate  the  third  decade  of  woman's  struggle  in  this 
country  for  liberty.  Thirty  years  have  passed  since  many  of  us  now 

•  Delecatss  to  the  THimrrH  AKStv««SAltY.— Alabama,  PriscilU  Holmes  Drake  :  California, 
Etlen  Ctark  Sargent ;  District  of  Columbia,  Frederick  Douglass,  Bclva  A.  Lockwood,  Sara  Andrews 
Spencer,  Caroline  B.  Winslow,  M.  1).;  Indiana,  M.irgnrt-t  C.  Conklin,  M.iry  U.  Naylor,  May  Wright 
Thooiftoa ;  Ma«Mchu>ctu,  Harriet  H.  Robinson,  Harriette  R.  Shauuck  ;  Maryland,  Laviaia  C.  Dun- 
dtrt;  llUi^aa,  Cttheriiie  A.  P.  ScebbinB,  Fnaecc  THos,  Sojmtnier  Trntb  ;  Miuouri,  PhoetM  W. 
Couiins;  New  Hampshtre,  Parker  Pi!I-*iury  ;  North  CaroHn,  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  ;  New  Jersey, 
ElLubetli  Cady  Stanton,  bur.ih  M.  Hurn  ;  Mew  Voik,  Albany  a  uHljfy  Arethu&a  L.  Forbes ;  Dtttck^ts, 
iJwc.-vM,  Loder;  Z,«t'//,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilcox;  AladisoHy  Helen  Raymond  JarvU  ;  Monrot^  Susan  1'. 
AatbMi)r,Afliy  PoM.  Sarah  U.  Willis,  Mary  H.  UaUowdl.  Mary  S.  Anthony,  Lcwia  C.  Smilk  and 
■nay *  €h-tf»tu^  Mn.  Ffuiab,  Mn.  Cbrk  ;  Omvmdagtts  Lucy  N.  Colcnaii,  Dr.  Amelia  F.  Kay- 
Eind,  Matilda  Jo<>;)n  Ci^'-' ;  On!-irij,  Ell-.i^cth  C.  Aiwll,  C-ithcrinc  If.  S.iim!-,  Eli/. iljttfi  Smith 
Miilcr,  Hcko  M.  Pitis ;  ^»»*<riw,  Mary  A.  I'cll ;  /r^n  n,-,  S  irah  K.  Raihbonc.  Kcb  rcci  I?.  7  homas; 
K'^rHfiif^, Charlotte  A.  Cleveland  ;  Cm<  iff^  the  M  s  Morton  ;  Krtv  W  rk,  Cltincucc  S.  Loticr,  M. 
D.,  Helen  M.  Slocum,  Sara  A.  liarret,  M.  D.,  Hamilton  Wilcox ;  Ohio,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sully  Fray ;  Pena- 
•jrhrajiia,  Lucretia  Mott,  Sarah  Pugh,  Addiae  Thomiwn,  Maria  C.  Arter,  M.  D.,  Mn.  Watson ;  South 
Cmlin,  UvtlutSchoficU ;  Wiacaasia,  Mn.  C.  L.  Mo^u- 
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present  met  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  true  position  of  woman  as 
a  citizen  of  a  republic.  The  reports  of  our  first  conventions  show  that 
those  who  inaugurated  this  movement  understood  the  significance  of  the 
term  ''citizens.'*  At  the  very  start  we  claimed  full  equality  with  man. 

Our  meetings  were  hastily  called  and  somewhat  crudely  conducted; 
but  we  intuitively  recognized  the  fact  that  we  were  defrauded  of  our 
natural  rif^hts,  conceded  in  the  national  cunstitutiun.  And  thus  the 
greatest  movement  of  the  century  was  inaugurated.  I  say  greatest,  be- 
cause through  the  elevation  of  woman  all  humanity  is  lifted  to  a  higher 
plane.  To  contrast  our  position  thirty  years  ago,  under  the  old  com- 
mon taw  of  England,  witli  that  we  occupy  under  the  advanced  l^sla^ 
tion  of  to-day,  is  enough  to  assure  us  that  we  have  passed  the  boundary 
line— from  slavery  to  freedom.  We  already  see  the  mile-stones  of  a  new 
civilization  on  every  highway. 

Look  at  the  department  of  education,  the  doors  of  many  colleges  and 
universities  thrown  wide  open  to  women;  girls  contending  for.  yea.  and 
winning  prizes  over  their  brothers.  Tn  tlie  working  world  they  are 
rapidly  filling  places  and  climbing  heif.;hts  unknown  to  them  before, 
realizing,  in  fact,  the  dreams,  the  hopes,  the  prophesies  of  the  inspired 
women  of  by-gone  centuries.  In  many  departments  of  learning  woman 
stands  the  peer  of  man,  and  when  by  higher  education  and  profitable  labor 
she  becomes  self-reliant  and  independent,  then  she  must  and  will  be  free. 
The  moment  an  individual  or  a  class  is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone, 
bondage  is  impossible.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  a  recent  speech,  says :  "A 
Cxsar  could  not  subject  a  people  fit  to  be  free,  nor  could  a  Brutus  save 
them  if  they  were  fit  for  subjugati*ni.'* 

Looking  back  ovef  the  past  thirty  years,  how  long  ago  seems  that  July 
morning  when  we  gathered  round  the  altar  in  the  old  Wesleyan  church 
in  Seneca  Falls !  It  taxes  and  wearies  the  memory  to  think  of  all  the  con- 
ventions we  have  held,  the  legislatures  we  have  besieged,  the  petitions 
and  tracts  we  have  circulated,  the  speeches,  the  calls,  the  resolutions  we 
have  penned,  the  never-ending  debates  we  have  kept  up  in  public  and 
private,  and  jrct  to  each  and  all  our  theme  is  as  fresh  and  absorbing  as  it 
was  the  day  we  started.  Calm,  benignant,  subdued  as  we  look  on  this 
platform,  if  any  man  should  dare  to  rise  in  our  presence  and  controvert  a 
single  position  we  have  taken,  there  is  not  a  woman  here  that  would  not 
in  an  instant,  with  flushed  face  and  flashing  eye,  bristle  all  over  with  sharp, 
pointed  arguments  that  would  soon  annihilate  the  most  skilled  logician, 
the  most  profound  philosopher. 

To  those  of  you  on  this  platform  who  for  these  thirty  years  have  been 
the  steadfast  representatives  of  woman's  cause,  my  friends  and  co-laborers, 
let  me  say  our  work  has  not  been  in  vain.  True,  we  have  not  yet  secured 
the  suffrage,  but  we  have  aroused  public  thought  to  the  many  disabilities 
of  onr  sex,  and  our  conntn"women  to  higher  self-re«5pect  and  worthier 
ambition,  and  in  this  st  i  i:le  U)\  justice  we  have  deepened  and  broadened 
our  own  lives  and  exteiids  d  the  hori/on  of  our  vision.  Ridiculed,  perse- 
cuted, ostracised,  wo  have  learned  to  place  a  just  estimate  on  popular 
opinion,  and  to  feel  a  just  confidence  in  ourselves.  As  the  representatives 
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of  principles  which  it  was  necessaiy  to  explain  and  defend,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  study  constitutions  and  laws,  and  in  thus  seeking  to  redress 
the  wrongs  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  many,  we  have  secured  a  hip'her 
development  for  ourselves.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  full  fniition  <>f  the^ 
years  e>i  seed-sowing;  shall  yet  be  realized,  thouitrh  it  may  not  be  by  those 
who  have  led  in  the  reform,  for  many  of  our  number  have  already  failen 
asleep.  Another  decade  and  not  one  of  ns  may  be  here,  but  we  have 
smoothed  the  rough  paths  for  those  who  come  after  at.  The  lives  of 
mnltitndes  will  be  gladdened  by  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  and  the 
truths  we  have  uttered  can  never  die. 

Standing  near  the  gateway  of  the  unknown  land  and  looking  back 
through  the  vista  of  the  past,  memor}'  recalls  many  duties  in  life's  varied 
relations  we  wotiV!  had  been  better  done.  The  past  to  all  of  us  is  tillea 
with  regrets.  We  can  recall,  perchance,  social  ambitions  disappointed, 
fond  hopes  wrecked,  ideals  in  wealth,  power,  position,  unattained — much 
that  would  be  considered  success  in  life  unrealized.  But  I  think  we  should 
all  agree  that  the  time,  the  thought,  the  eneigy  we  have  devoted  to  the 
freedom  of  our  countrywomen,  that  the  past,  in  so  far  as  our  lives  have 
represented  this  great  movement,  brings  us  only  unalloyed  satisfaction. 
The  rights  already  obtained,  the  full  promise  of  the  rising  generation  of 
women  more  than  repay  us  for  the  hopes  so  long  deferred,  the  rights  yet 
denied,  the  humiliation  of  spirit  we  stil!  suffer. 

And  for  those  of  you  who  have  been  mere  spectators  of  the  long,  hard 
battle  we  have  fought,  and  are'  still  fighting.  I  have  a  word.  Whatever 
four  attitude  has  been,  whether  as  cold,  indilferent  observers — wiiether 
you  have  burled  at  us  the  shafts  of  ridicule  or  of  denunciation,  we  ask 
you  now  to  lay  aside  your  old  educational  prejudices  and  give  this  ques- 
tion your  earnest  consideration,  substituting  reason  for  ridicule,  sympathy 
f<w  sneers.  I  nige  the  young  women  specially  to  prepare  themselves  to 
take  up  the  work  so  soon  to  foil  from  our  hands.  You  have  had  oppor* 
tunities  for  education  such  as  we  had  not.  You  hold  to-day  the  vantage- 
ground  we  have  won  by  argument.  Show  now  your  gratitude  to  us  by 
making  the  uttennost  of  yours<:l\H;s,  and  by  your  earnest,  exalted  lives 
secure  to  those  who  come  after  you  a  higher  outlook,  a  broader  culture, 
a  larger  freedom  than  have  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  woman  in  our  own 
happy  land. 

Congratulatory  letters*  and  telegrams  were  received  from  all 
portions  of  the  United  States  and  from  the  old  world.  Space 

*  FraaiWtBdenTlMittpB.WIlliaiB  liejrd  OttfiwiB.  Lucy  SUme, Cwofine  R.  XtaJl.Boiton:  Hon.  A. 

A.  Saijent,  Washington;  CUra  Barton,  Maihilde  F.  WcntJt,  ALby  Hutchinson  Pnti  n,  Aaron  M. 
PdwcIU  Faiher  Bcn^un,  Margaret  Holiey,  Max>'  I..  Bouth,  Sarah  Hallock,  PriscilU  K.  Lawrence,  Lilli« 
Demvnx  Blake,  New  York  ;  Samuel  May,  Eli^bcih  Powell  Bond,  J<din  W.  Hutchinson,  Lucinda  B. 
OundWr,  Safah  E.  Wall,  MaattchuMstta ;  Caiolio*  M.  Spetur«  Rob«rt  PutrvM*  Edward  M.  Davis  Phil- 
adelphia;  IsabdBa  Bndier  Hooker,  Julia  E.  Smith,  Lavinia  Gooddl,  Cenneedcnt ;  Lucy  A  SoofM, 

AaaT.  Credc  v,  Maine  ;  Ciroliiic  V .  liarr.  Dcs-^Ic  IHsbcc  Hunt,  Miiry  A.  Powers  Filley,  New  H.iinpsoire; 
CaiKeriae  C(  riiell  Kn-)wlcs,  RN<xlc  liUtid  ;  AiHoinrttc  lirown  Hl.ickwcll,  New  Jersey;  Anni«  LauiS 
Qumly,  Jrjitjih  B.  Q^inby,  Sarah  R.  L.  William-,  Rosa  1..  Scxur.  Ohio  ;  Sar;th  C.  Owen,  Michigan| 
l«in  Rom  Wokott,  M.  D.,  Mary  King,  Aogie  King,  WiaconAin ;  Frances  E.  Wtlliard,  Clar»  Lyons 
'torn,  Eliiabcth  Boynton  Harbert,  Illinois ;  Rachel  Lockwood  Child.  Janet  Strong,  Nancy  R.  Alien, 
Amelu  Bloomer,  Iowa  ;  Sarah  Hurler  Steams.  Hattie  M.  \\'!';itL  ,  Minnesota  ;  Mnry  F.  Thoma  ,,  M    I  )  , 

Knnu  MoUey,  iadiana;  Matilda  Hinriman,  Sarah  L.  MiU«r,  Peoiuylvaiua ;  Aoxu  K.  Irvine,  VtiyiBMi 
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admits  the  publication  of  but  a  few,  yet  all  breathed  the  same 
hopeful  spirit  and  confidence  in  future  success.  Abigail  Bush, 
who  presided  over  the  first  Rochester  convention,  said: 

No  one  knows  what  I  passed  through  upon  that  occasion.  I  was 
born  and  baptized  in  the  old  Scotch  PreBbyterian  church.  At  that 
time  its  sacred  teachings  were,  *'if  a  woman  would  know  anything  let  her 
ask  her  husband  at  home."  *  *  *  I  well  remember  the  inci- 
dents of  that  meeting  and  the  thoughts  awakened  by  it.  *  *  ♦ 
Say  to  ymir  convention  my  full  heart  is  with  them  in  all  their  delibera- 
tions and  counsels,  and  I  trust  great  good  to  women  will  come  of  their 
efforts. 

Ernestine  L.  Rose,  a  native  of  Poland,  and,  next  to  Frances 
Wright,  the  earliest  advocate  of  woman's  enfranchisement  in 
America,  wrote  from  England: 

How  1  should  like  to  be  with  you  at  the  anniversary — It  reminds  me  of 
the  delightful  convention  we  had  at  Rochester,  long,  long  ago — and  speak 
of  the  wonderful  change  that  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  woman.  Cora- 
pare  her  present  position  in  society  with  the  one  she  occupied /orHj'  years 
ago,  when  I  undertook  to  emancipate  her  from  not  only  barbarous  laws, 
but  from  what  was  even  worse,  a  barbarous  public  opinion.  No  one 
can  appreciate  the  wonderful  change  in  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
woman,  except  by  looking  back  and  comparing  the  past  with  the  present. 

*  *  *  Say  to  the  friends*  Go.  on,  go  on,  halt  not  and  rest  not.  Re* 
member  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty"  and  of  right. 
Much  has  been  achieved ;  but  the  main,  the  vital  thing,  has  yet  to  come. 
The  suffrage  is  the  magic  key  to  the  statute — ^the  insignia  of  citizenship 
in  a  republic. 

< —  Caroline  Ashurst  Biggs»  editor  of  the  Engiiskwoman*s  Review^ 
London,  wrote : 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  in  the  Naiioruti  Citiun  and  the  WomatCs 
Journal  \.\\^  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  convention  in  Rochester. 
*  *  *  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  a  cordial  English  congratula- 
tion upon  the  great  advance  in  the  social  and  legal  position  of  women  in 
America,  which  has  been  the  result  of  your  labor.  The  next  few 
years  will  see  still  greater  progress.  As  soon  as  the  sufTnige  is 
granted  to  women,  a  concession  which  will  not  be  many  years  in  com* 
ing  either  in  England  or  America,  every  one  of  our  questions  will  ad* 
vance  with  double  force,  and  meanwhile  our  efforts  in  that  direction 
are  simultaneously  helping  forward  other  social,  l^al,  educational  and 

L.  Min'ir,  Mi-;<u)\iri  ;  F.li/:ib«-ih  H.  Duv.ill.  Kentucky  ;  Mr*.  C.  W.  Church,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Augu&ta. 
Williaii?s,  LUic  Siu.^ri,  Kan>A^.;  Ada  W.  Li!l.i>,  Nebraska ;  Emeline  B.  WelU.  Annie  Godbe,  Utah  J 
M.iry  v.  Shicidt,  Alida  C.  Avery,  M.  D., Colorado;  Harriet  Lougbaiy,  Mn.  L.  F.  Proebstel,  Mrs.  Co- 
buni,  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  Oregon  ;  Clarina  I.  H.  Nichols,  Elizabeth  B.  Schenck,  Sarah  J.  WalUs, 
Abigail  lUish,  Laurade  KorLC  (".crd'iii,  Cahforni  I ;  Mrs.  A.  H.  H.  Stunrt,  Washington  Territory;  Hdcn 
M<  Jklanin,  Arkansas ;  Helen  K.  Holmes,  District  of  Columbia ;  Carotioe  V.  Putnam,  Vir£;inia ;  £lisai> 
lietb  Avery  Meriwether,  Tennessee;  Eliiabeth  L«  Saxon,  Ixmisiana;  Martha  Goodwio  Tttllttalt, 
T -M^  ;  Pii^ctUa  Holme*  Drake,  Buell  D.  M  Chinc:,  Al.ibama,  Ellen  Sully  Fr.iy,  Ontario;  ThtodON 
Sliiilou,  France ;  Ernes  line  L.  Row,  Caroline  Aaliurbi  Biggs,  Lydia  £.  Becker,  Eoglaad. 
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moral  reforms.  Ouroiganization  in  England  does  not  date  back  so  far 
as  yours.  There  were  only  a  few  isolated  thinkers  when  Mrs.  John 
Stuart  Mill  wrote  her  essay  on  the  enfranchisement  of  women  in  1851. 
For  twenty  years,  however,  it  has  progressed  with  few  drawbacks.  In 

some  particulars  the  English  laws  in  respect  of  women  are  in  ad\'ance  of 
yours,  but  the  connection  between  England  and  America  is  so  close  that 
again  to  one  is  a  g^n  to  the  other. 

Lydia  £.  Becker,  editor  of  the  Womins  Suffrage  Jimmal,  Man- 

Chester,  England,  wrote : 

•  •  ♦  I  beg  to  offer  to  the  venerable  pioneers  of  the  movement, 
more  especially  to  Lucretia  Mott,  a  tribute  of  respectful  admiration  and 
gratitude  for  the  services  they  have  rendered  in  the  cause  of  enfranchise- 
ment. •  *  *  As  regards  the  United  kingdom,  the  movement  in  a  prac- 
tical form  is  but  twelve  years  old,  and  in  that  period,  although  we 
have  not  obtained  the  parliamentary  franchise,  we  have  been  it  su[>- 
ported  by  at  least  one-third  of  the 'House  of  Commons,  and  our  claini 
admitted  as  one  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  future  measures  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  We  have  obtained  the  municipal  f  ranch  ise  and  the  school* 
board  franchise.  Women  have  secured  the  right  to  enter  the  medical 
profession  and  to  take  degrees  in  the  University  of  London,  besides  con- 
siderable amendment  of  the  law  regarding  married  women,  though  much 
•  remains  to  be  done. 

Senator  Sargent,  since  minister  to  Berlin,  wit>te : 

I  regret  that  the  necessity  to  proceed  at  once  to  California  will  deprive 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  attending  your  convention  of  July  19.  the  anni- 
versary of  the  spirited  declaration  of  rights  put  forth  thirty  years  ago  by 
some  of  the  noblest  and  most  enlightened  women  of  America.  Women's 

n^'his  have  made  vast  strides  since  that  da}',  in  juster  legislaii(jn.  in 
widened  spheres  of  employment,  and  in  tlie  gradual  but  certain  recognition 
by  larife  numbers  of  citizens  of  the  justice  and  jioh'cy  of  extending  the  elec- 
tive iiancliisc  to  women.  It  is  now  very  generally  conceded  tliattiie  tune 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  women  will  vote.  The  friends  of  the  move- 
ment have  faith  in  the  result ;  its  enemies  grudgingly  admit  it.  Courage 
ud  work  will  hasten  the  day.  The  worst  difficulties  have  already  been 
overcome.  The  movement  has  passed  the  stage  of  ridicule,  and  even 
that  of  abuse,  and  has  entered  that  of  intell^nt  discussion,  its  worst  ad- 
versaries treating  it  with  respect.  You  are  so  familiar  with  all  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  great  reform  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  state  them  ; 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  as  an  observer  of  public  events,  it  is  my  deliberate 
judgment  that  your  triumph  is  near  at  hand.  There  are  vastly  more  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States  now  who  believe  that  women  should 
liave  the  right  to  vote  than  there  were  in  1848  who  believed  the  slave 
ihottld  be  freed.  This  is  a  government  of  opinions  and  the  growing 
opinion  will  be  irresistible.      Respectfully  yours»      A.  A.  Sargent. 

The  following  letters  from  the  great  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery 
nwvement  were  gratefully  received.    As  Mr.  Garrison  soon  after 
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finished  his  eventful  lifCi  this  proved  to  be  his  last  message  to 
our  association : 

Boston,  June  30,  1878. 
Mv  Dear  Miss  Anthony — Your  urgent  and  welcome  letter,  inviting 
me  to  the  thirtieth  anniversar}'  of  the  woman's  rights  movement  at 
Rochester,  came  yesterday.  Most  earnestly  do  I  wish  I  could  be  present 
to  help  murk  this  ep<^ch  in  our  niovenient.  and  join  in  con8:ratulating  the 
friends  on  the  marvelous  results  of  their  labors.  No  reform  iias  gathered 
more  devoted  and  fielf-sacrifidng  friends*  No  one  has  had  lives  more 
generously  given  to  its  service;  and  you  who  have  borne  such  heavy 
hardens  may  well  rejoice  in  the  large  harvest ;  for  no  reform  has,  I  think* 
had  such  rapid  success.  Vuu  who  remember  the  indifference  which 
almost  discouraged  us  in  1848,  and  wh(j  have  so  bravely  faced  ungenerous 
oppositi'^n  and  insult  since,  must  look  back  on  the  result  with  unmixed 
astonishment  and  delight.  Temperance,  and  finance—which  is  but  another 
name  for  the  labor  movement — and  woman's  rights,  are  three  radical 
questions  which  overtop  all  others  in  value  and  importance.  Woman's 
cbim  tor  the  ballot-box  has  had  a  much  wider  influence  than  merely  to 
protect  woman.  Universal  suffrage  is  itself  in  danger.  Scholars  dread  it : 
social  science  and  journalists  attack  it.  The  discussion  of  woman's  claim 
has  done  much  to  reveal  this  danger,  and  nUly  patriotic  and  thoughtful 
men  in  defense,  fn  many  ways  the  agitation  has  educated  the  people. 
Its  success  shows  that  the  masses  are  sound  and  healthy;  and  if  \vc  gain, 
in  the  coming  fifteen  years,  half  as  much  as  we  have  m  the  last  Unrty. 
woman  will  hold  spear  and  shield  in  her  own  hands.  If  I  might  presume 
to  advise.  1  should  say  close  up  the  ranks  and  write  on  our  flag  only 
one  daim-^the  ballot.  Everything  helps  us,  and  if  we  are  united,  suc- 
cess cannot  long  be  delayed.  Very  cordially  yours, 

Wendell  Phillif& 

Boston,  July  16,  1878. 
My  Dear  Friend— The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  first  woman's 
rights  convention  ever  held  with  special  reference  to  demanding  the  elec- 
tive franchise  irrespective  of  sex.  well  deserves  to  be  commemorated  in 
the  manner  set  forth  in  the  call  for  the  same,  at  Rochester,  on  the  19th 
instant.  As  a  substitute  for  my  personal  attcndnnre,  T  rnn  only  send  a 
brief  but  warm  congratulatory'  epistle  on  the  cheering  progress  which  the 
mo\  enient  has  made  withm  the  period  named.  For  how  widely  different 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  that  convention  was  held,  and  those 
which  attend  the  celebration  of  its  third  decade  I  Then,  the  assertion 
of  civil  and  political  equality,  alike  for  men  and  women,  excited  wide- 
spread disgust  and  astonishment,  as  though  it  were  a  proposition  to  re- 
peal the  laws  of  nature,  and  literally  to  "  turn  the  world  upside  down 
and  it  was  ridiculed  and  caricatured  as  little  short  of  lunacy.  Now,  it  is  a 
subject  of  increasing  interest  and  grax  e  consideration,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  so  foolish  in  pretension 
is  admitted  by  all  reflecting  and  candid  minds  to  be  deserving  of  the  most 
respectful  treatment.  Then,  its  avowed  friends,  were  indeed  "  few  and  far 
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between,**  even  among  those  disfranchised  as  the  penalty  of  their  woman- 
hood. Now,  they  can  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  their  num- 
ber IS  augmenting— foremost  in  intelligence,  in  weight  of  character, 
in  strength  of  understandmg,  in  manly  and  womanly  development,  and  m 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  enlightened  citizenship.  Then,  with  xare  excep- 
tions, women  were  eveiywhere  remanded  to  poverty  and  servile  depen- 
dence, being  precluded  Irom  following  those  avocations  and  engaging  in 
those  pursuits  which  make  competency  and  independence  not  a  difficult 
achievement  Now,  there  is  scarcely  any  situation  or  profession,  m  the 
arrangements  of  society,  to  which  they  may  not  and  do  not  aspire,  and  in 
which  many  of  thcra  are  not  usefully  cngag^ed  ;  whether  in  new  and  varied 
industrial  employment,  m  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  highest  range  of 
literature,  in  philosophic  and  mathematical  investigations,  111  tiie  profes- 
sions of  law,  medidn^  and  divinity,  in  high  scholarship,  in  educational 
training  and  supervision,  in  rhetoric  and  oratory,  in  the  lyceum,  or  in 
discfaaxging  the  oflicial  duties  connected  with  the  various  departments  of 
the  State  and-national  governments. 

Almost  all  barriers  are  down  except  that  which  prevents  women 

from  going  to  the  polls  to  help  decide  who  shall  be  the  law-makers  and 
what  shall  be  the  laws,  so  that  the  general  welfare  may  be  impartially  con- 
sulted, and  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  be  enjoyed  by  all. 
That  barrier,  too.  must  give  way  wherever  erected,  as  sure  as  time  outlasts 
and  baffles  every  device  of  wr<jrjn;-f^oinpr,  and  truth  is  strnng;-er  than  false- 
hood, and  Ine  law  of  eternal  justice  is  as  reliable  as  the  law  oi  gravitation. 
Yes !  the  grand  fundamental  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
shall  yet  be  reduced  to  practice  in  our  land-^at  the  human  race  are 
created  free  and  equal ;  that  government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  taxation  without  representation  is 
tymnny.  And  I  confidently  predict  that  this  will  be  witnessed  before  the 
eiptiatioii  of  another  decade. 

Yoan»  to  abate  nothing  of  heart  or  hope, 

WiLUAM  LL0Y3>  GARUaON. 

Mrs.  Mott  never  seemed  more  hopeful  for  the  triumph  of  our 

principles  than  on  this  occasion.  She  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion in  the  number  of  young  women  who  for  the  first  time  that 
day  graced  our  platform.*  Though  in  her  eighty-sixth  year,  her 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  for  which  she  had  so  long  labored  seemed 
still  unabated,  and  her  eye  sparkled  with  humor  as  of  yore  while 
giving  some  amusing  reminiscences  of  encounters  with  opponents 
in  the  early  d^iys,  Ahva.)'5  apt  in  biblical  quotations  she  hnd 
proved  herself  a  worthy  antagonist  of  the  clergy  on  our  platform. 
She  had  slain  many  Abimelechs  with  short  texts  of  Scripture, 

*WbBt  May  Wrlglit  TImmbtmcmi  mx%  spr.-iking  tti*  tnmH  to  MTn.  StiatOB  aod  nU.  **How 

tkaakful  I  am  for  these  bright  youn!;  women  now  ready  to  fil!  i.r  soon-to-bc  vacaint  place-..  I  want  to 
•hike  haacU  with  them  all  before  1  go.  and  give  them  a  lew  worUt  of  encouragcineaU   I  do  hope  they 
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whose  defeat  was  the  more  humiliating  because  received  at  the 
hand  of  a  woman.  As  she  recounted  in  her  happiest  vein  the 
triumphs  of  her  coadjutors  she  was  received  with  the  heartiest 
manifestations  of  delight  by  her  auditors.  She  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  that  had  been  presented 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage: 

Rtsolvedf  That  a  government  of  the  people*  by  the  people  and  for  the  peopk  is  yet 
to  be  realised;  (or  that  which  is  formed,  ■dnmistered  and  controUed  only  by  men,  i» 
practically  nothing  more  than  an  enlaiged  oligarchy,  whose  assumptions  of  natanl  su> 
periority  and  of  the  right  to  rule  are  as  baseless  as  those  enloiced  by  the  aristocratic 
powers  of  the  old  world. 

Resolved^  That  in  celebrating  our  third  decade  we  luive  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
•eWes  on  the  marked  change  in  woman's  position — ^in  her  enlarged  opportunities  for 
education  and  labor,  her  greater  freedom  under  improved  social  customs  and  civil 
laws,  and  t1ie  promise  of  her  qpeedj  enfranchisement  in  the  minor  political  rights  she 
has  already  secured. 

Res^ved^  That  the  Internitlonal  Congress*  called  in  Paris.  July  ao,  to  discuss  the 
rights  of  woman— the  eminent  Victor  Hugo,  its  presiding  officer— is  one  of  the  most 

encouraging  evenfi  of  the  ccntur)',  in  that  statesmen  and  scholars  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  amid  the  excitement  of  the  French  Exposition,  propose  to  give  five  days  to 
deliberations  upon  this  question. 

Xetohed^  That  the  majority  report  of  the  diairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Electioiis,  Senat(u  Wadleigh  ot  New  Hamprinie*  a^nsk  a  sixteenth  amendment 
to  secure  the  political  rights  of  woman  m  its  weakness,  shows  the  strength  of  our  re- 
form. 

Resolved,  That  the  national  effort  to  force  citiaenship  on  the  Indians,  the  decision 
of  Judge  Sawyer  in  the  United  Stales  Circuit  Court  of  California  against  the  naturali> 

ration  oftlic  Clunese,  and  the  refn<;al  of  congress  to  secure  the  right  of  fuffrsgfl  tO 
women,  are  cln^s  lep-islrnion,  dant;iruus  to  t'u-  'f.iliility  of  our  institutions. 

Whereas.  Woman's  rights  and  duties  in  ail  matters  of  legislation  are  the  same  as 
those  of  man. 

Resolved^  That  the  problems  of  labor,  finance*  tnffmge,  international  rights,  in- 
ternal intprovements.  and  other  great  questions,  can  never  be  satisfactorily  adjusted 
without  the  eatightencU  thought  of  woman,  and  her  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Risolved,  That  the  question  of  capital  and  labor  is  one  of  i>pecial  interest  to  us. 
Man,  standing  to  woman  in  the  position  of  capitalist,  has  robbed  her  duoogh  the  ages 
of  the  results  of  her  toil.  No  just  settlement  of  this  question  can  be  attained  until 
the  right  of  woman  to  the  procot'tk  of  h;  r  I  ,hnr  in  the  fnmily  and  elsewhere  is  recoj*- 
nized,  and  she  ts  welcomed  uuo  every  industry  on  the  basis  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  first  duty  of  every  individual  i  s  self-devdopment,  the  lesso&soff 

self-sacrifice  and  oljedience  taught  woman  by  the  Christian  church  have  been  fatal,  not 
only  to  her  own  vital  interests,  but  through  her,  to  those  of  the  race. 

Resoh'i-J,  That  the  great  principle  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  right  of  in- 
dividual conscience  and  judgment  heretofore  exercised  by  roan  alone,  should  now  be 
daimedbywoma:  ;  tl  it,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  she  should  be  guided  by 
her  own  reason,  and  not  by  the  authority  of  the  church. 

A'iMrid,  That  it  is  through  the  perversion  of  the  religious  element  in  woman — 
playing  upon  her  hopes  and  fears  of  the  future,  holding  this  life  with  all  its  hig^  duties 
in  abeyance  to  thit  which  is  to  come— that  she  and  the  diildtea  she  has  trained  have 
been  <;o  completely  subji^ted  by  priestcraft  and  superstition. 

*  For  account  ef  this  Intcraatiooal  Cmgnu,  s«c  chapter  on  Contitmial  Bwep*  in  thii  volnmie. 
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This  was  the  last  convention  ever  attended  by  Lucretia  Mott, 
Her  family  had  specially  requested  that  she  should  not  be 
urged  to  go;  but  on  seeing  the  call,  she  quietly  announced 
her  intention  to  be  at  the  meeting,  and,  with  the  ever  faithful 
Sarah  T^ucrh  as  h(  r  companion,  she  made  tiic  journey  from  Phila- 
delphia in  the  intense  heat  of  those  July  days,  Mrs.  Mott  was 
the  guest  of  her  husband's  nephew,  Dr.  £.  M.  Moore,  who,  fear- 
ing that  his  aunt  would  be  utterly  exhausted,  called  for  her  while 
she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  closing  remarks.  As  she  descended 
the  platform,  she  continued  speaking  while  she  slowly  moved 
down  the  aisle,  shaking  hands  upon  either  side.  The  audience 
simultaneously  rose,  and  on  behalf  of  all,  Frederick  Douglass 
ejaculated,  "  Good-by,  dear  Lucretia  I " 

The  last  three  resolutions  called  out  a  prolonged  discussion  * 
not  only  in  the  convention  but  from  the  pulpit  and  press  of  the 
State. 

One  amusing  encounter  In  the  course  of  the  debate  is  worthy 

of  note.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  intense  heat  that  Mr.  Douglass, 
usually  clear  on  questions  of  principle,  was  misled  into  opposing 
the  resolutions.  He  spoke  with  great  fceliiig  and  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  beautiful  Christian  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice.  When 
he  finished,  Mrs.  Lucy  Coleman,  always  keen  in  pricking  bubbles, 
arose  and  said:  "Well,  Mr.  Douglass,  ali  you  say  may  be  true; 
but  allow  rne*  to  ask  you  why  you  did  not  remain  a  slave  in  Mary- 
land, nnr!  s  Lcrificc  yourself,  like  a  Christian,  to  your  master,  instead 
of  running  off  to  Canada  to  secure  your  liberty,  like  a  man  ?  We 
shall  judge  your  faith,  Frederick,  by  your  deeds." 

An  immense  audience  assembled  at  Corinthian  Hail  in  the 
e\'cning  to  listen  to  the  dbsing  speeches  f  of  the  convention. 
Mrs.  Robinson  of  Boston  gave  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
wofk  in  Massachusetts,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Shattuck,  gave 
many  amusing  experiences  as  her  father's  f  derk  in  the  legislature 
of  that  State. 

The  resolutions  provoked  many  attacks  from  the  clergy  through* 
out  the  State,  led  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Strong,  D.  D.,  president  of  the 
Baptist  Theological  Seminaiy  in  Rochester,  '  Of  his  sermon  the 
Natwnal  Citism  said : 

•  Mr*.  Mott,  Mr*.  Gage,  Mrs.  ??tanton,  Mrs,  Colenuux,  Mr.  WUcox,  Mr».  Slocum,  Mx«.  Dundore, 
Un.  Stebbiiis,  Mr».  Sands,  Mrs.  Amy  Po^t,  ^nd  Mr^.  Elizabeth  Oake»-Sinith,  who  having  resided  ia 
Xttih  Carolina  had  not  been  on  our  platform.for  TODT  y*M*«        wnsilg  tlw  ^laltiBn. 

t  By  liiss  Coiixtos,  Mr.  Douglass,  Mrs.  Spencer. 

t  Ur.  Robitmm,  as  "Warrington,"  was  well  known  as  OB«  of  the  beat  writen  00  ihrnS/riu^JUid 
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None  too  soon  have  we  issued  our  resolutions,  proclaiming  woman's  ' 
riglit  to  self-development— to  interpret  Scripture  for  herself,  to  use  her 
own  f:icultii'S.  In  speakiiij^  of  what  Christianity  has  done  iox  V(:)raan, 
Dr.  Stronj^  stultifies  his  own  assertions  by  referring  to  Switzerland  and 
Germany  "  where  you  may  see  any  day  hundreds  of  women  wheehng  earth 
for  railroad  embankments/'  Does  he  not  remember  that  Switzerland  and 
Germany  are  Christian  countries  and  that  it  is  part  of  their  civilization 
that  while  women  do  this  work,  some  man  takes  the  pay  and  puts  it  in  his 
own  pocket  quite  in  heathen  fashion  ?  The  reverend  doctor  in  the  usual 
style  of  opposition  to  womnn — which  is  to  quote  something  or  other  hav- 
ing no  bearing  upon  the  question — refers  to  Cornclin's  "  jewels,"  forgetting 
to  say  that  Cornelia  delivi-red  public  lectures  upon  phiI<jsophy  in  Rome, 
and  that  Cicero  paid  the  very  highest  tribute  to  her  learning  and  genius. 

Dr.  Strong  advocates  the  old  theory  that  woman  and  man  are  not  two 
classes  standing  upon  the  same  level,  but  that  the  two  are  one — tiiat  one 
on  the  time-worn  theory  of  common  law.  the  husband ;  and  talks  of 
the  "  dignity  and  delicaqr  of  woman  "  being  due  to  the  fact  of  her  not 
having  been  in  public  life»  and  that  this  **  dignity  and  delicacy'*  would  all 
evaporate  if  once  she  were  allowed  to  vote,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
story  of  Haion  Munchausen's  horn,  into  which  a  certain  coach-driver 
blew  all  manner  of  wicked  tunes.  The  weather  being  very  cold,  these 
tunes  remained  frozen  in  the  horn.  When  liung  by  the  fire,  the  horn  be- 
gan to  thaw  out,  and  these  wicked  tunes  came  pcuHng  forth  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  by-standers*  The  reverend  gentlemen  seems  to  think 
women  are  full  of  frozen  wickedness*  which  if  they  enter  public  life  will 
be  thawed  out  to  the  utter  demolition  of  their  **  dignity  and  delicacy  "  and 
the  disgust  of  society.  He  deems  it  "  too  hazardous  "  to  allow  women  to 
vote.  "  Bad  women  would  vote."  Well,  what  of  it  ?  Have  they  not 
equal  right  with  bad  men,  to  self-government  ?  BaH  is  a  relative  term.  It 
strikes  us  that  the  very  reverend  Dr.  Strung  is  a  "  bad  "  man — a  man  who 
does  not  understand  true  Christianity — who  is  not  just — who  would 
strike  those  who  are  down— who  would  keep  woman  in  slavery — who 
quotes  the  Bible  as  his  authority :  thus  fettering  woman's  consdeooe. 
binding  her  will,  and  playing  upon  her  hopes  and  fears  to  keep  her  In  sub- 
jection. 

From  Augustine,  down,  theologiaiis  have  tried  to  compel  people  to  ac> 

ce;U  their  special  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  tortures  of 

the  inquisition,  the  rack,  the  thumb-screw,  the  stake,  the  persecutions  of 
witchcraft,  the  whipping  of  naked  women  through  the  Streets  of  Boston, 
banishment,  trials  for  heresy,  the  halter  about  Garrison's  neck.  Lovejoy's 
death,  the  branding  of  Captain  Waiitcr,  shouts  of  inlidel  and  atheist,  have 
all  been  for  this  purpose. 

We  know  the  ignorance  that  exists  upon  these  pomts.  Few  have  yet 
begun  to  comprehend  the  influence  that  ecclesiasticisro  has  had  upon  law. 
Wharton^  a  recognized  authority  upon  criminal  law,  issued  his  seventh 
edition  before  he  ascertained  the  vast  bearing  canon  law  had  had  upon 
the  civil  code,  and  we  advise  readers  to  consult  the  array  of  authorities^ 
English,  Latin,  German,  to  which  he,  in  his  preface,  refers.  We  hope  to 
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anmse  attention  and  compel  investigation  of  this  subject  by  lawyers  and 
theologians  as  well  as  by  women  themselves. 

Francis  £.  Abbot,  editor  of  TJu  Index,  the  or^n  of  the  Free 
Religious  Association,  spoke  grandly  in  favor  of  the  resolutions. 

He  said : 

These  resolutions  we  have  read  v.  iih  astonishment,  admiration  and  de- 
light. We  should  not  have  believed  it  possible  th-it  the  convention  could 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  them.  They  will  make  forever  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  organized  woman  movement,  this  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  its  birth.  They  put  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in  an 
iacoocdvably  higher  and  nobler  position  than  that  occupied  by  any 
similar  society.  They  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  They  are  a  bold, 
dignified,  and  magnificent  utterance.  We  congratulate  the  convention  on 
a  record  so  splendid  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  liberals.  From  this  day  forth 
the  whole  woman  movement  must  obey  the  inspiration  of  a  higher  courage 
and  a  grander  spirit  than  have  been  known  to  its  past.  Opposition  must 
be  encountered,  tenfold  more  bitter  than  was  ever  yet  experienced.  But 
truth  is  on  tiic  side  ui  these  biavc  women  ;  the  ringii^  words  they  have 
spoken  at  Rocbester  will  thrill  many  a  doubting  heart  and  be  echoed  far 
down  the  long  avenue  of  the  years. 

During  the  same  week  of  the  Rochester  convention,  the  Paris 
International  Congress  opened  it  sessions,  sendincf  us  a  telegram 
of  greeting  to  which  we  responded  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  as  a  tangible  evidence  of  our  best  wishes.  The  two  re- 
maricable  features  of  that  congress  were  the  promise  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  man  as  Victor  Hugo  to  preside  over  its  delibera- 
tionSt  though  at  last  prevented  by  illness ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Italian  government  sent  Mile.  Mozzoni  as  an  official  delegate  to 
the  congress .  to  stud/  the  civil  position  of  woman  in  various 
countries,  in  cider  that  an  ameliorating  change  of  its  code,  in 
respect  to  woman,  could  be  wisely  made. 

The  newspapers  of  the  French  capital  in  general  treated  the 
congress  with  respect.  The  Rappel^  Victor  Hugo's  organ,  spoke 
of  it  in  a  most  complimentary  manner.  Theodore  Stanton,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Natio}Lal  Citizoi,  said  : 

In  one  important  respect  this  conp^ress  differed  entirely  from  an  Ameri- 
can convention  of  iikc  ciiaiacLci  —it  made  no  demand  for  sutlrage. 
The  word  was  never  mentioned  except  by  the  American  delegates.  In 
oontinental  Europe  the  idea  of  demanding  for  woman  a  share  in  the  gov* 
enment.  Is  never  considered.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  Prance,  as 
this  claim  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  But  every  imaginable 
side  of  the  question  was  discussed,  cxrcpt  the  side  that  comprehends  all 
the  others.  To  an  American,  thercf  re,  European  woman's  rig-hts  is 
rather  tame;  it  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  But 
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Europe  is  moving*  and  the  next  international  congress  will,  undonbtedlyt 
give  more  attention  to  suffrage  and  less  to  hygiene. 

The  Eleventh  Washington  Convention  was  held  Januar)- 9,  10, 
rS79.  The  resoluliuns  give  an  idea  of  the  st.it us  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  wide  range  of  discussion  covered  by  the  speakers:* 

Perolved,  That  the  forty-fifih  congress,  in  ignoring  the  individual  petitions  of  more 
than  liirce  hundred  women  of  high  social  standing  and  culture,  asking  for  Uie  removal 
of  their  political  disabiUties,  while  promptly  enacting  special  legislation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  political  disabilities  of  every  man  who  petitioned,  furnishes  an  illustiatioa 
of  the  indifference  of  thi^  congress;  to  the  rights  of  citizens  deprived  of  political  power. 

Wherxas,  Senator  lilaine  says,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  tyranny  to  count  any  citi- 
zens in  the  basis  of  representation  who  are  denied  a  voice  in  their  laws  and  a  choice  in 
their  rulers;  therefore, 

Rt  .ol:  ed.  That  countinfj  women  in  the  basis  of  representation,  while  denying  thein 
the  right  of  sutlrage,  is  cumpeihng  them  to  swell  the  number  of  their  tyrants  and  is 
an  unwarrantable  usurpation  of  power  over  one-half  the  citizens  of  this  republic 

Whulbas,  In  President  Hayes'  last  mesMige,  he  makes  a  truly  patenial  reriew  of 
the  interests  of  this  republic,  both  great  and  small,  from  the  army,  the  navy,  and  our 
foreign  relations,  to  the  ten  little  Indians  in  Hampton,  Va.,  our  timber  on  the  western 
mouniams,  and  the  switches  of  the  Washington  railroads;  from  the  Fans  Exposition, 
the  postal  service,  the  abundant  harvests,  and  the  possible  boll-dosing  of  some  colored 
men  in  iwtious  southern  districts,  to  cruelty  to  live  aniniak,  and  the  crowded  conditioB 
of  the  mummies,  dead  ducks  and  fishes  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute — yet  forgets  to 
meniiun  twenty  million  women  robbed  of  their  social,  civil  and  political  rights;  there- 
fore, 

Resotvedt  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  from  this  conventioa  to  wait  upon 

the  president  and  remind  him  of  the  existence  of  one-half  of  the  American  people 
whom  he  has  accidentally  overlooked,  and  of  whom  it  would  be  wise  (or  him  to  make 
some  mention  in  his  future  messages. 

WUBRBAS,  All  of  the  vital  principles  involved  in  the  thiiteeath,  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth constitutional  amendments  have  been  denied  in  th^  applicatioo  to  women  by 
courts,  legislatures  and  political  parties;  therefore. 

Resolvfd,  That  it  is  logical  that  these  amendments  should  fail  to  protect  even  the 
male  African  for  whom  said  courts,  legislatures  and  parties  declare  they  were  expressly 
designed  and  enacted. 

Resolved^  That  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  St.ites  in  denying 
Belva  A.  LA>ckwooil  admission  to  its  bar,  while  she  was  entitled  under  the  law  and 
under  its  rules  to  that  right,  violated  their  oath  of  office. 

Resphedt  That  the  Senate  Jndiciaiy  Committee,  Mr.  Edmonds  chairman.  In  its  report 
on  the  bill  to  allow  women  to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  ii^icll 
it  dr chrcs  that  "further  legislation  is  not  necessary,"  evaded  the  plain  question  at 
issue  before  it  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  judges  learned  in  the  honorable  profession  of 
the  law,  and  thereby  sanctioned  an  injustice  to  the  women  of  die  whole  oountiy. 

Whxrbas,  The  general  government  has  refused  to  exercise  federal  power  to  protect 
women  in  their  right  to  vote  in  the  various  States  and  territories;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  should  forbear  to  exercise  federal  power  to  disfranchise  the  w-men 
of  Utah,  who  have  had  a  more  just  and  liberal  spirit  shown  them  by  Momiun  meu  than 
Gentile  women  in  the  States  have  yet  perceived  in  flieir  mien. 

•  Elko  Clatk  Sai|BDt,  California  ;  £liiabetli  OakM  South,  Nonb  Carolina;  £Unfacth  Cadjr  Scaoson, 
New  JcTMiy ;  Mr».  Devcmut  Blaln,  Mn.  Jotlyn  Gae«>  Hdea  M.  Sloeimi,  Hctea  Ooolic^  Sotta  B.  Aih 

ihony,  V' rk  ;  J'i'ia  rrowti  Punh.-im.  lew  a;  Marilla  M.  Rickcr,  New  Hampshire:  Lavinia  C. 

Dundorr,  Mar>  Liuid;  kobert  I'urvi»,  JulLi  and  Rachel  Foster,  Penosylraaia ;  Emeiine  B.  WelU«  Zina 
Yonac  Williams,  Utah  ;  Ellen  H.  Sheldon,  Dr.  Caroline  \\  mslow,  Sara  Andmrt  Sp—CCT,  Bdvm  A. 
Lecfcwood,  Fndcnck  Dongiaas,  Julia  A.  Wilbur,  Dr.  Cora  M.  filand,  Washiqgtea. 
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■ 

Whe&eas,  The  proposed  legislation  for  the  Chinese  women  on  the  Pacific  slope 
and  for  outcast  women  in  onr  dties,  and  the  opinion  of  the  pran  that  no  nqieelaUe 

woman  should  be  seen  in  the  streets  after  dark,  arc  all  based  upon  the  presamptioa 
that  woman's  freedom  must  he  forever  sacrifR  ed  to  man's  licence;  therefore, 

Jieselvedf  That  the  ballot  in  woman's  iiuiid  is  the  only  power  by  which  she  can  re> 
Strain  the  liherty  of  those  men  who  make  oiur  streets  and  highways  dangerous  to  her, 
and  secure  the  f leedom  that  bdongs  to  her  bj  day  and  by  night. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  it  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  to  present  an  address  to  the  president 
and  both  houses  of  congress,  and  that  a  printed  copy  pf  the  reso» 
lutions  should  be  laid  on  the  desk  of  ever/  member.  The  presi- 
dent having  granted  a  hearing,*  the  following  address  was  pre- 
sented : 

To  kis  Excellency,  the  f'rcsidcnt  of  (he  United  Elates  : 

Whereas,  Representatives  ui  ubsocialions  of  women  waited  upon  your 
excellency  before  the  delivery  of  your  first  and  second  annual-messages, 
asking  that  in  those  documents  you  would  remember  the  disfranchised 
millions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and. 

Whereas,  Upon  careful  examination  of  those  messages,  wc  find  therein 
Specifically  enumerated,  the  interests,  great  and  small,  of  all  classes  of 
men,  and  recommendations  of  needful  l^'prislation  to  protect  their  civil  and 
political  rights,  but  hnd  nu  nienti<  n  made  of  any  need  (jf  lef^islation  to 
protect  the  political,  civil,  or  social  rights  of  one-hall  of  the  people  of  this 
republic,  and. 

Whereas.  There  is  pending  in  the  Senate  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  the  several  States  from  disfranchising  United  States  citizens 
on  account  of  sex,  and  a  similar  amendment  is  pending  upon  a  tie  vote  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee ;  and  as  petitions  to  so  amend  the  con- 
stitution have  been  presented  to  both  houses  of  congress  from  more  than 
40,000  well- known  citizens  of  thirty-five  States  and  five  territories, 

Thkrekore,  we  respectfully  ask  your  excellency,  in  your  next  annual 
mebsa^'e,  to  make  mention  of  the  disfranchised  millions  of  wives,  mothers, 
and  daughters  of  this  republic,  and  to  recommend  to  congress  that  women 
equally  with  men  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  civil  and  political 
r%hts. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

EuzABETH  Cadv  Stanton,  Pr§tUmiL 

Matilda  JosLYM  GaCE.  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Susan  R  Anthony,  Chairman  Executiw  CommiUee. 

The  delegates  from  the  territory  of  Utah  were  also  received  fay 
the  president.  They  called  his  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  lav  of  i86a  upon  $0,000  Mormon  women, 
to  render  them  outcasts  and  their  children  nameless,  asking  the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation  to  give  some  time  to  the  considers* 

*  The  praident  invited  the  ladies  into  the  library,  that  they  might  be  secure  from  interruption,  and 
gave  them  throughout  a  most  respectful  and  courteous  hearing,  a&king  questions  and  showing  evident 
iatCNM  b  the  fobject,  and  at  th*  cloM  pwwubiiiig  sincere  coniidenaiou  of  the  qoesljett. 
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tion  of  the  biH  pending  under-^Iifferent  headings  in  both  houses. 
The  president  asked  them  to  set  forth  the  facts  in  writing,  that 
he  might  carefully  weigh  so  important  a  matter.  A  memorial 
was  also  presented  to  congress  by  these  ladies,  closing  thus : 

We  further  pray  that  in  any  future  legislation  concerning  the  marriage 
relation  in  any  territory  under  your  jurisdiction  you  will  consider  the 
rights  and  the  consciences  of  the  women  to  be  affected  by  such  iegisla> 
tion»  and  that  you  will  consider  the  permanent  caze  and  welfare  of  children 
as  the  sure  foundation  of  the  State. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray.  Emmelin  e  B.  Wells. 

ZiNA  Young  Williams. 

!\Tr.  Cannon  of  Utah  moved  that  the  memorial  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time. 
It  was  so  referred.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 
brought  in  a  bill  legitimatizing  the  offspring  of  plural  marriages 
to  a  certain  date;  also  authorizing  the  president  to  grant  amnesty 
for  past  offenses  against  the  law  of  1862. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  January  34,  under  the  head  of 
petitions  and  memorials^  said : 

.  The  vice-president.  Mr.  Wheeler  of  New  York,  presented  the  petition  ol 

Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Matilda  Josljm  Gage  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Association,  praying  for  the  passage  of  Senate  joint 
resnhition  No.  12,  proviflinj^^  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  protecting  the  rig^hts  of  women,  and  also  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  be  relieved  from  the  further  consideration  of  a  simi- 
lar resolution. 

Mr.  FERRY^If  there  be  no  objection  I  ask  that  the  petition  he  read  at 
length. 

The  VtCB-PRBsmurr— The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  secretary. 
The  petition  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 

Elections,  as  follows: 

To  the  Scnatf  and  Homt  of  Jitpntscniatives  0/  tht  Umttd  StaUs^  in  Qmgrai 

assembUd: 

Whereas,  More  than  40,000  men  and  women,  citisens  of  tliirtywfive  Stales  and 

five  territories,  have  petitioned  the  forty-fifth  congress  asking  for  an  amendment 
to  the  fedcrni  cnn^titutir  n  prohibiting  the  several  States  from  disfranchising  United 
States  citizens  on  account  of  sex;  and 

Whsrbas,  a  tesottttion  providing  for  such  constltntional  amendment  is  vpoa  the 
calencUir  (Senate  lesoltttion  Ko.  12,  second  session  forty-tifth  congress),  and  a  similar 
rc  olationis  pending  npoQ  a  tie  vote  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

Wmbesas.  The  women  of  the  United  States  constitute  «ne-half  of  the  people  of 
this  republic  and  have  an  inalienable  right  to  an  equal  voice  with  men  in  the  nation's 
councils;  and 

Whereas,  Women  being  denied  the  right  to  have  their  opinions  counted  at  the 
ballot-box,  are  compelled  to  hold  all  Other  rights  subject  to  tlw  favor*  and  caprices 
of  men;  and 
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it  U  ooaiteoa*  tint  the  forty-fifth  congictt  ahovld  «x|iffctt  its  oftinioii  iqwn  thu  grave 

qaestion  of  human  rights;  therefore, 

We  pray  your  honorable  body  to  take  from  the  calendar  and  pass  Senate  reso- 
lution No.  12,  providing  for  an  amendment  totha  oootthatkm  protecting  the  rights 
of  women;  and 

We  further  pray  yon  to  refieve  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  from  the  fnrther 
consideration  of  the  woman  suffrage  resolution  brought  to  a  tie  vote  in  that  committee, 
February  5,  1878,  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  im- 
aiedwta  action. 

And  yonr  petidonets  will  ever  pisf  . 

Elt^ahetu  Cadt  STAmH,  PntHmL 

Matilda  Joslys  Gage,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Chairman  ExecuHvt  Committee. 

At  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  the  forty-fifth  coni^ress 
most  earnest  appeals  (copies  of  which  ivere  sent  to  every  mem- 
ber of  congress)  came  from  all  directions  for  the  presentation 
of  a  minority  report  from  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions The  response  from  our  representatives  was  prompt  and 
most  encouraging.  The  first  favorable  report  our  question  had 
ever  received  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  presented 
by  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Februaiy  i,  1879: 

TSIr  wnders^gn^t  <i(  mhwrUy  of  tht  Cemmitite  cm  Privities  and  Eteetimu,  to 
wAom  were  referred  the  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  tk$  consti^ 
tution  prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  right  of  suffrage  on  accouut  of 
sex,  and  certain  petitions  in  aid  of  the  Mame,  su&mit  the  foUowing  mi- 

narily  report  : 

The  undersigned  dissent  from  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suflrage  to  \v<.inen 
is  not  new.  It  has  been  supported  by  many  persons  in  this  CijuiiLiy,  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  famous  in  public  life,  in  literature  and  in 
philosophy.  But  no  single  argument  of  its  advocates  seems  to  us  to 
cany  so  great  a  persuasive  force  as  the  difficulty  which  its  ablest  oppo- 
*  nents  encounter  in  making  a  plausible  statement  of  their  objections*  We 
trust  we  do  not  fail  in  deference  to  our  esteemed  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee when  we  avow  our  opinion  that  their  report  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  Stales  have  founded 
their  political  institutions  upon  the  principle  that  all  men  have  an  ecjual 
right  to  a  share  in  the  government.  The  doctrine  is  expressed  in  various 
forms.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal "  and  that  "governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.**  The  Viiginia  bill  of  rights,  the  work  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Geoiga  Mason,  affirms  that "  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled 
to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  but  in  consideration  of  public  services."  The  Massachusetts 
bill  of  rights,  the  work  of  John  Adams,  besides  reatfirming  these  axioms, 
declares  that  "all  the  inhabitants  of  this  commonwealth,  having  such 
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qualificalions  as  they  shall  establish  by  Iheir  frame  of  government,  have 
an  equal  riijiit  to  elect  officers,  and  to  be  elected  for  public  employment,** 
These  principles,  after  full  and  pio{ound  discussion  by  a  generation  of 
statesmen  whose  authority  upon  these  subjects  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  that  ever  lived*  have  been  accepted  by  substantially  the  whole 
American  people  as  the  dictates  alike  of  practical  wisdom  and  of  natural 
justice.  The  experience  of  a  hundred  years  h  i%  strengthened  their  hold 
upon  the  popular  conviction.  Ourfathersfailed  in  three  particulars  to  cany 
these  principles  to  their  logical  result.  They  required  a  property  quali- 
fication for  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  olfice.  They  kept  the  negro  in 
slavery.  They  excluded  women  from  a  share  in  the  government.  The 
first  two  of  these  inconsistencies  have  been  remedied.  The  property 
test  no  longer  exists.  The  fifteenth  amendment  provides  that  race,  color, 
or  previous  servitude  shall  no  longer  be  a  disqualification.  There  are 
certain  qualifications  of  age,  of  residence,  and.  In  some  instances  of  ediic»> 
tion.  demanded ;  but  these  are  such  as  all  sane  men  may  easily  attain* 

This  report  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  or  vindicate  the  correctness  of 
this  theory.  In  so  far  as  the  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  are  driven  to 
deny  it,  for  the  purpose  of  an  argument  addressed  to  the  American 
people,  they  are  driven  to  confess  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  This  peo- 
ple are  committed  to  the  doctrine  ol  universal  sullrage  by  their  constitu- 
tions, their  history  and  their  opinions.  They  must  stand  by  it  or  fall  by 
it  The  poorest,  humblest,  feeblest  of  sane  men  has  the  ballot  in  his 
hand,  and  no  other  man  can  show  a  better  title  to  it.  Those  things 
wherein  men  are  unequal^ntelligence.  ability,  integrity,  experience,  title 
to  public  confidence  by  reason  of  previous  public  service — have  their 
natural  and  legitimate  influence  under  a  government  wherein  each  man's 
vote  is  counted,  to  quite  ns  great  a  dqg^ree  as  under  any  other  form  of 
government  that  ever  existed. 

We  believe  that  the  principle  of  universal  sufTrage  stands  to-day 
stronger  than  ever  in  the  judgment  of  mankind.  Some  eminent  and  ac- 
complished scholars,  alarmed  by  the  corruption  and  recklessness  mani- 
fested in  our  great  cities,  deceived  by  exaggerated  representations 
of  the  mi3government  of  the  Southern  States  by  a  race  just  emerging 
from  slavery,  diq^usted  by  the  extent  to  which  great  numbers  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens have  gone  astray  in  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  financial 
discussion,  have  uttered  their  eloquent  warnings  of  the  danger  of  the  fail- 
ure of  universal  sullrage.  Such  utterances  from  surh  sources  have  been 
frequent.  They  were  never  more  abundant  than  in  the  early  part  ol  the 
present  century.  They  are,  when  made  in  a  serious  and  patriotic  spirit,  to 
be  received  with  the  gratitude  due  to  that  greatest  of  public  benefactors 
-  -he  who  points  out  to  the  people  their  dangers  and  their  faults. 

But  popular  suffrage  is  to  be  tried  not  by  comparison  with  ideal  stan- 
dards of  excellence,  but  by  comparison  with  other  forms  of  govemmenL 
We  are  willing  to  submit  our  century  of  it  to  this  test.  The  crimes  that 
have  stained  our  history  ha\  e  come  chiefly  from  its  denial,  not  from  its 
establishment.  The  misgovernment  and  corruption  of  our  great  cities 
have  been  largely  due  to  men  whose  birth  and  training  have  been  under 
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other  systems.  The  abuses  attribtited  by  political  hostility  to  negro 
govemmeiits  at  the  South— governments  from  which  the  intelligence  and 
education  of  the  State  held  themselves  sulkily  aloof— -do  not  equal  those 
which  existed  under  the  English  or  French  aristocracy  within  the  memory 
of  Uving  men.  There  have  been  crimes,  blunders,  corruptions,  follies  in 
the  history'  of  our  republic.  Aristides  has  been  h^nished  from  public  em- 
ployment, while  Cleon  has  been  followed  by  adnurujg  throngs.  But  few 
of  these  things  have  been  due  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  Strikeout 
of  our  history  the  crimes  of  slavery,  strike  uuL  Uie  crimes,  unparalleled 
for  ferocity  and  brutality,  committed  by  an  oligarchy  in  its  attempt  to 
overthrow  universal  suffrage,  and  we  may  safely  challenge  for  our  na- 
tionai  and  State  governments  comparison  with  monarchy  or  aristocracy 
in  their  hest  andjjurest  periods. 

Either  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  bills  of 
rights  are  true,  or  government  must  rest  on  no  principle  of  right  whatever* 
but  its  powers  may  be  lawfully  taken  by  force  and  held  by  force  by  any 
person  or  class  who  have  strength  to  do  it,  and  who  persuade  themselves 
that  their  rule  is  for  the  public  interest.  Either  these  doctwrn-;  are  true, 
or  you  can  give  no  reason  fur  your  own  possession  of  the  suihage  except 
that  you  have  got  it.  If  this  doctrine  he  sound,  it  follows  that  no  class  of 
persons  can  rightfully  be  excluded  from  their  equal  share  in  the  govern^ 
meat,  unless  they  can  be  proved  to  lack  some  quality  essential  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  political  power. 

A  person  who  votes  helps,  first,  to  determine  the  measures  of  govem- 
mcnt ;  second,  to  elect  per'^ons  to  be  intrusted  with  public  administration. 
He  should  therefore  possess,  first,  an  honest  d(>sire  for  the  public  welfnre ; 
second,  suthcient  intelligence  to  detenu mc  what  measure  or  policy  is 
best;  third,  the  capacity  to  judge  of  tiie  character  of  persons  proposed 
(or  office;  and,  fourth,  freedom  from  undue  influence,  so  that  the  vote  he 
casts  is  his  own,  and  not  another's.  That  person  or  class  casting  his  or 
thdr  own  vote,  with  an  honest  desire  for  the  public  welfare,  and  with  suf- 
ficient intelligence  to  judge  what  measure  is  advisable  and  what  person 
may  be  trusted,  fulfill  ever}^  condition  that  the  State  can  rightfully  impose. 

We  are  not  now  dealing  with  the  considerations  which  should  aflect  the 
admibsiun  oi  citizens  of  other  countries  to  acquire  the  right  to  take  part 
in  our  government.  All  nations  claim  the  right  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  admission  of  foreigners  trained  in  attachment  to  other  countries  or 
forms  of  rule,  and  to  indifference  to  their  own,  whatever  they  deem  the 
nfety  of  the  State  requires.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  person  will 
deny  that  the  women  of  America  are  inspired  with  a  love  of  country  equal 
to  that  which  animates  their  brothers  and  sons.  A  capacity  to  judge  of 
character,  so  sure  and  rapid  as  to  be  termed  intuitive,  is  an  especial  attri- 
bute uf  woman.  One  of  the  greatest  orators  of  modern  times  has  de- 
clared: 

1  concede  nw?y  nothing  which  1  ought  to  assert  for  oqr  MX  when  I  say  that  the  col- 
kctive  womanhood  of  a  people  like  our  own  seises  with  matchless  facility  and  cer- 
Oia^  QQ  the  moral  and  personal  peculiarities  and  diaracter  of  marked  and  contpicn* 
ons  nen,  and  that  w«  may  vety  wisely  address  onrseUes  to  such  a  body  to  team  if  a 
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competitor  for  the  highest  honors  hM  rtvefttodtlttt  truly Qobleutaie  that cotitted  him 

to  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  a  nation. 

We  believe  that  in  that  determining-  of  public  policies  by  the  collective 
judgment  of  the  State  which  constitutes  self-government,  the  contribu- 
tion of  woman  will  be  of  prent  importance  and  value.  To  all  qucstu  'ns 
into  the  c{(_'tertninntii )n  of  which  considerations  ol  jutitice  or  injustice  en- 
ter, slie  will  bring  a  more  refined  moral  sense  than  that  of  man.  The 
most  important  public  function  of  the  State  is  the  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youths.  In  those  States  in  which  the  public  school  system  has 
reached  its  highest  excellence,  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
are  women.  Certainly  the  vote  of  the  women  of  the  State  should  be 
counted  in  determining  the  policy  that  shall  regulate  the  school  system 
which  they  are  called  to  administer. 

It  is  seldom  that  particular  measures  of  government  are  decided  by  di- 
rect popular  vote.  They  are  mcjre  often  discussed  belore  the  pcupic  alter 
they  have  taken  effect,  when  the  party  rc&ponstbic  lur  thcra  is  called  to 
account.  The  great  measures  which  go  to  malce  up  the  history  of  nations 
are  determined  not  by  the  voters,  but  by  their  rulers^  whether  those 
rulers  be  hereditary  or  elected.  The  plans  of  great  campa^s  are  con- 
ceived by  men  of  great  military  genius  and  executed  by  great  generals. 
Great  systems  of  finance  come  from  the  brain  of  statesmen  who  have 
made  finance  a  special  study.  The  mass  of  the  voters  decide  to  which 
party  they  will  intrust  power.  They  do  not  determine  particuhrs.  But 
they  give  to  parties  their  general  tone  and  direction,  and  hold  tncm  to 
their  accountabiiii) .  We  believe  tliat  woman  will  give  to  the  political 
parties  of  the  country-  a  moral  temperament  which  will  have  a  most  bene- 
ficent and  ennobling  effect  on  politics. 

Woman,  also,  is  specially  fitted  for  the  performance  of  that  function  of 
l^slative  and  executive  government  which,  with  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tiOtt»  becomes  yearly  more  and  more  important— the  wise  and  practical 
economic  adjustment  of  the  details  of  public  expenditures.  It  may  be 
considered  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interest  to  clothe  with  the 
Suflraj,'e  any  class  of  persons  who  arc  so  dependent  that  they  will,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  governed  by  others  in  its  exercise.  But  we  do  not  ad- 
mit that  this  is  true  of  women.  We  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  women 
will  not  be  as  lUcely  to  retain  their  independence  of  political  judgment,  as 
they  now  retain  their  independence  of  opinion  in  rqgard  to  the  questions 
which  divide  religious  sects  from  one  another.  These  questions  deeply 
excite  the  feelings  of  manlcind.  yet  experience  shows  that  the  influence 
of  the  wife  is  at  least  as  great  as  th.it  of  the  husband  in  determining  the 
religious  opinio?i  the  household.  The  natural  influence  exerted  hy 
members  of  the  s.ime  lamilv  upon  each  other  would  doubtless  operate  to 
brint^  about  similarity  of  opinion  on  political  questions  as  on  others.  So 
far  as  this  tends  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  family  In  the  State,  as 
compared  with  that  of  unmarried  men.  we  deem  it  an  advantage.  Upon 
all  questions  which  touch  public  morals,  public  education*  all  which  con- 
cern the  interest  of  the  household,  such  a  united  exertion  of  political  in- 
fluence cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial. 
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Onr  coochnion.  then,  is  that  the  American  peopte  mutt  extend  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  woman  or  abandon  the  idea  that  suffrage  is  a  birth* 

righL  The  claim  that  universal  suffrage  will  work  mischief  in  prutice  is 
simply  a  claim  that  justice  will  work  mischief  in  practice.  Many  honest 
and  excellent  persons,  while  admitting  the  force  of  the  arguments  above 
stated,  fear  that  talking  part  in  politics  will  destroy  those  feminine  traits 
which  are  the  charm  of  woman,  and  are  the  chief  comfort  and  delight  of 
the  household.  If  we  thought  so  we  should  agree  with  the  majority  of 
the  committee  in  withholding  assent  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  This 
lear  is  tlie  result  of  treating  the  abuses  of  the  political  function  as  essential 
to  its  exercise.  The  study  of  political  questions,  the  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  character  of  public  men  or  public  measures,  the  casting  a  vote,  which  is 
the  result  of  tiiat  study  and  estimate,  certainly  have  in  themselves  nothing 
to  degrade  the  most  delicate  and  refined  nature.  The  violence,  the  fraud* 
the  crime,  the  chicanery,  which,  so  far  as  they  have  attended  masculine 
ptnigifh.s  fur  political  power,  tend  to  prove,  if  they  prove  anj'thing,  the 
uiiliUicbS  of  men  for  the  suffrage,  are  not  the  result  of  the  act  of  voting, 
but  are  the  expressions  uf  course,  criminal  and  evil  nature::^,  excited  by 
the  desire  for  victoxy.  The  admission  to  the  polls  of  delicate  and  tender 
women  would,  without  injury  to  them,  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
politics  in  which  they  took  a  part.  When,  in  former  times,  women  were 
excluded  from  social  banquets,  such  assemblies  were  scenes  of  ribaldry 
and  excess.  The  presence  of  women  has  substituted  for  them  the  festival 
of  the  Christian  home. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  state  the  foUowiog  as  their  reasons  for 
the  Conclusion  to  which  they  comet 

First — if  the  petitioners'  prayer  be  granted  it  will  make  several  milltoni  of  female 
voters. 

Second  The»e  votMS  will  be  incxperienoed  in  public  affain. 
TMfd—ThiHf  ara  quite  gen^nUly  dependent  on  the  other  sex. 
Fourth — They  are  incapable  of  biUitaiy  duty. 

fi/tk— They  are  without  the  power  to  enforce  the  laws  which  their  nttmerical 
Strength  may  enable  them  to  make. 

&xtk — Very  few  of  them  wiikh  to  asstime  the  irksome  and  responsible  duties  which 
lUa  measare  thnsts 

Stvtnth — Such  a  change  dKiald  onljr  be  made  slowly  and  in  obedieaoe  to  a  genanl 

public  demand. 

£tgk(h — There  are  but  thirty  thou>and  petitioners. 

JSitUh — It  would  be  uajust  to  impuae  "  the  heavy  burden  of  governing,  which  so 
mmeef  men  sedc  to  erade,  on  the  great  mass  of  women  who  do  not  widi  for  it,  to 
gmtify  the  few  who  do." 

T*!  omen  now  have  tlic  ^j  mprtthy  of  judges  and  juries  **  to  an  extent  which 

would  warrant  l<>ud  complaint  on  the  part  of  their  rrlversaries  of  the  sterner  sex." 
^i!rtvi>/A~Such  a  change  should  be  made,  if  al  ail,  by  the  States.  Three*fourths 

sf  die  States  diould  not  fone  it  on  the  others.  In  any  State  in  whidi  '*any  oon> 
iMenble  part  of  the  women  irishfor  the  right  to  vote,  it  will  be  ^aaled  without  the  in- 
lovcntion  of  coogresa." 

The  first  objection  of  the  committee  is  to  the  large  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  voting  population.  We  believe  on  the  other  hand,  that  to 
double  the  numbers  of  the  constituent  body,  and  to  compose  one>h:Uf 
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that  body  of  women,  would  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  lepresen* 

tative  both  for  ability  and  manly  character.  Macaulay  in  one  of  hit 
speeches  on  the  Rrf<irm  bill  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  men  who  had  for 
half  a  century  been  members  for  the  five  most  numerous  constituencies 
in  England — Westminster,  Southwark,  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Norwich. 
Among  them  were  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Romilly,  Windham,  Tiemey, 
Canning.  Huskisson.  Eight  of  the  nine  greatest  men  who  had  aat  in 
parliament  for  forty  years  sat  for  the  five  largest  represented  towns.  To 
increase  the  nnmbers  of  constituendes  diminishes  the  opportnnitjr  foroor- 
ruptlon.  Size  is  itself  a  conservative  force  in  a  republic.  As  a  permanent 
general  rule  the  people  will  desire  their  own  b<»st  interest.  Disturbing 
forces,  evil  and  selfish  passions,  personal  ambitions,  are  necces«;arily  re- 
stricted in  their  opernlion.  The  larger  the  ticld  of  operation,  the  more 
likely  are  such  influences  to  neutrahze  each  other. 

The  objection  of  inexperience  in  pubh'c  afT.iirs  applies,  of  course,  alike 
to  every  voter  when  he  first  votes.  If  it  be  valid,  it  would  have  prevented 
any  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  would  exclude  from  the  franchise  a 
very  large  number  of  masculine  votfsrs  of  all  ages. 

That  women  are  quite  generally  dependent  on  the  other  sex  is  true. 
So  it  is  true  that  men  are  quite  generally  dependent  on  the  other  sex.  It 
Is  impossible  so  to  measure  this  dependence  as  to  declare  that  man  is 
mOre  dependent  on  woman  or  woman  upon  man.  It  is  by  no  means  true 
that  the  dependence  of  either  on  the  other  affects  the  right  to  the  suffrage^ 

Capacity  for  military  duty  has  no  connection  with  capacity  for  suffrage. 
The  former  is  wholly  physical.  It  will  scarcely  be  proposed  to  disfran- 
chise men  who  are  unfit  to  be  soldiers  by  reason  of  ace  or  bodily  inlirmity. 
The  sujL^gestion  that  the  country  may  be  plunged  int-;  wars  by  a  majority 
of  women  who  arc  secure  from  miliUiry  dangers  nut  founded  in  experi- 
ence. Men  of  the  military  profession,  and  men  of  the  military  age  are 
commonly  quite  as  eager  for  war  as  non-combatants,  and  will  hereafter  be 
quite  as  indifferent  to  its  risks  and  hardships  as  their  mothers  and  wives. 

The  argument  that  women  are  without  the  power  to  enforce  the  laws 
which  their  numerical  strength  may  enable  them  to  make,  proceeds  from 
the  supposition  that  it  is  probable  that  all  the  women  will  range  them- 
selves upon  one  side  in  politics  and  all  the  men  on  the  other.  Such  sup- 
position flatly  contradicts  the  other  arguments  drawn  from  the  depend- 
ence of  women  and  from  their  alleged  unwillingness  to  assume  political 
burdens.  So  men  over  fifty  years  of  age  are  without  the  power  to  enforce 
obedience  to  laws  against  which  the  remainder  of  the  voters  forcibly 
rebel.  It  is  not  physical  power  alone,  but  power  aided  by  the  respect  for 
law  of  the  people,  on  which  laws  depend  for  their  enforcement. 

The  sixth,  eighth  and  ninth  reasons  of  the  committee  are  the  same 
proposition  differently  stated*  It  is  that  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country  is  a  burden,  and  one  which,  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of 
the  women  of  the  C'ntntry,  they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  assume.  If 
any  citizen  deem  the  exercise  of  this  franchise  a  burden  and  not  a  privi- 
lege, such  pcrsun  is  under  no  constraint  to  exercise  it.  But  if  it  be  a 
birthright,  then  it  is  obvious  that  no  other  power  than  that  of  the  indi- 
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fddual  concerned  can  rightfully  restrain  its  exercise.  The  committee  con> 
cede  that  women  ought  to  be  clothed  with  the  ballot  In  any  State  where 
any  considerable  part  of  the  women  desire  it.  This  is  a  pretty  serious 
confession.  On  the  vital,  fundamental  quesii'jn  whether  the  institutions 
of  this  country  siiail  be  so  far  changed  that  the  number  of  persons  in  it 
vho  take  a  part  io  the  government  shall  be  doubled,  the  judgment  of 
women  is  to  be  and  ought  to  be  decisive.  If  woman  may  fitly  detennine 
tiiis  question,  for  what  question  of  public  policy  is  she  unfit  ?  What  ques- 
tion of  equal  importance  will  ever  be  submitted  to  her  decision?  What 
lias  become  of  the  argument  that  women  are  unfit  to  vote  because-they 
are  dependent  on  men,  or  because  they  are  unfit  for  military  duty,  or  be- 
cause they  are  inexperienced,  or  because  they  are  without  power  to  en- 
force obedience  to  their  laws? 

The  next  argument  is  that  by  the  present  arrangement  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  so  far  perverted  that  one-half  the  citizens  of  the  country 
have  an  advantage  from  the  sympathies  of  juries  and  judges  which  "  would 
warrant  loud  complaint "  on  the  part  of  the  other  half.  If  this  be  true*  it 
IS  doubtless  due  to  an  mstinctive  feeling  on  the  part  of  juries  and  judges 
that  existil^  laws  and  institutions  are  unjust  to  women,  or  to  the  fact  that 
juries  composed  wholly  of  men  are  led  to  do  injustice  by  their  suscepti- 
bility to  the  attractions  of  women.  But  certainly  it  is  a  grave  defect  in 
any  system  of  government  that  it  does  not  administer  justice  impartially, 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  defect  is  a  strong  reason  for  preferring  an 
arrangement  which  would  remove  the  feeling  that  women  do  not  have 
fair  play,  or  lor  so  composing  juries  that,  drawn  from  both  sexes,  they 
would  be  impartial  between  the  two. 

The  final  objection  of  the  committee  is  that "  such  a  changw  should  be 
made,  if  at  all,  by  the  States.  Three-fourths  of  the  States  should  not 
force  it  upon  the  others.  Whenever  any  considerable  part  of  the  women 
in  any  State  wish  for  the  right  to  vote,  it  will  be  granted  withf»ut  the  in- 
ter\ention  of  congress."  Who  can  doubt  that  when  two-thirds  of  con- 
gress  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  have  voted  for  the  change,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  women  in  the  other  St;ites  will  be  found  to  desire  it, 
10  that,  according  to  the  committee's  own  belief,  it  can  never  be  forced 
by  a  majority  on  unwilling  communities  ?  The  prevention  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination by  States  against  large  classes  of  people  in  respect  to  suffrage 
e  even  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  national  concern  and  an  important 
Auction  of  the  national  constitution  and  laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  congress 
to  propose  amendments  to  the  constitution  whenever  two-thirds  ai  both 
hou«c-s  deem  them  necessary.  Certainly  an  amendment  will  be  deemed 
Ficcosary.  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  required  by  the  j)rinciples  on  which 
the  constitution  is  based,  and  to  remove  an  unjust  disfrunchisement  from 
one-hali  the  citizens  of  the  country.  The  constitutional  evidence  of  gen- 
enl  public  demand  Is  to  be  found  not  in  petitions,  but  in  the  assent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  through  their  legislatures  or  conventions. 

The  lessons  of  experience  favor  the  conclusion  that  woman  is  fit  for  a 
•hare  in  government  It  may  be  true  that  In  certain  departments  of  in- 
tellectual effort  the  greatest  achievements  of  women  have  as  yet  never 
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equaled  the  jrrcatcst  achievements  of  men.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
those  same  deparln»eiits  women  have  exhibited  an  intellectual  ability  very 
far  beyond  that  of  the  averai^'e  of  men  and  ver>'  far  beyond  tiiat  ol  most 
men  who  have  shown  very  great  political  capacity.  But  let  the  comparison 
be  made  in  r^;ard  to  the  very  thing  with  which  we  have  to  deaL  Of  men 
who  have  twayed  chief  executive  power,  a  very  considerable  proportion 
have  attained  it  by  usurpation  or  by  election,  processes  which  imply  ex- 
traordinary capacity  on  their  part  as  compared  with  other  men.  The 
women  who  have  held  such  power  have  come  to  it  as  sovereigns  by  in- 
heritance, or  as  repents  by  the  accident  of  In  nring  a  particular  relation  to 
the  lawlul  sovereign  when  he  was  under  some  incapacity.  Vet  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  the  number  of  able  and  successful  female  sovereigns 
bears  a  vastly  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  such  sovereigns, 
than  does  the  number  of  able  and  successful  male  sovereigns  to  the  whole 
number  of  men  who  have  reigned.  An  able,  enetgetlc,  virtuous  king  or 
emperor  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  in  the  histoiy  of  modem 
Europe.  With  hardly  an  exception  the  female  sovereigns  or  regents  have 
been  wise  and  popular.  Mr.  Mill,  who  makes  this  point»  says: 

We  Ictiow  how  small  a  numher  of  reigning  queens  history  presents  in  comparison 
with  that  of  kings.  Of  this  small  number  a  far  larger  proportion  have  shown  uients 
for  nUe,  though  many  of  them  have  occupied  the  throne  in  difficult  periods.  >^'hen 
to  qveens  and  empresses  we  add  t^nts  and  vicerays  of  pfonaces*  die  list  of  women 

who  have  been  eminent  rulers  of  mankind  swells  to  a  great  length.  

Especially  is  this  tnic  if  we  take  into  coii>Irl«  raiion  Asia  as  well  as  Europe.  If  a 
Hindoo  principality  is  strongly,  vigiianiiy  and  economically  governed;  if  order  is 
preserved  without  opprenion;  if  cultivation  b  extending  and  the  people  prosperous, 
in  three  cases  out  of  four  that  principality  is  under  a  woman's  rule.  This  fact,  to  me 
an  ent  irely  nnotpcctcd  one,  I  httvo  ooUocted  Iffom  a  long  oflkial  knowledge  of  Hindoo 
governments. 

Certainly  history'  pives  no  warning  thnt  should  deter  the  Anu  rican 
people  from  curi)  ing  uuL  the  piinciples  upua  which  their  government 
rests  to  this  most  just  and  Icgitimata  conclusion.  Those  persons  who 
think  that  free  government  has  anywhere  failed,  can  only  claim  that 
this  tends  to  prove,  not  the  failure  of  universal  suffrage,  but  the  failure  of 
masculine  snfin^^e.  Like  failure  has  attended  the  operation  of  every 
Other  great  human  institution,  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  when- 
ever woman  has  not  been  permitted  to  contribute  to  it  her  full  share. 
As  to  the  best  example  of  the  perfect  family,  the  perfect  school,  the  per- 
fect church,  the  love,  the  purity,  the  truth  of  woman  are  essential,  so  they 
are  equally  essential  to  the  perfect  example  oi  the  self-governing  btate. 

Geo.  F.  Hoar, 

JOHK  H.  MiTCHBLU 

Anous  Cambsok. 
Thousands  of  copies  of  this  report  were  published  and  franked 
to  every  part  of  the  countiy.   On  February  7,  j ust  one  week  after 

the  presentation  of  the  able  minority  report,  the  bill  allowing 
women  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  pa^cd  liie  ScaaLc* 

♦  A  t  itv  fin.il  ;»<  ti.  ti ,  i\  •  '  i"  w  %s  Ciillcd  up  by  Hon.  J.  E.  McDonali'  <  \  TndtaDA.  After  >.omc  ciUrus- 
SOa  It  WM  (>as»ed  without  ameadtncat— 40  to  so.    i  nM^AUison.  Anthooy,  Bamum,  Beck,  Hlaffy.^^ 
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and  received  the  dgnature  of  President  Hayes.  Senatora  Mc- 
I>onaId»  Hoar  and  Sai^nt  made  the  principal  speeches.  We 

give  Mr.  Hoar's  speech  in  full  because  of  its  terse  and  vigorous 

presentation  of  the  fact  that  congress  is  a  body  superior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    Mr,  iluar  said: 

Mr.  President — I  unrierstand  the  brief  statement  which  was  made,  I 
think,  during  this  last  session  by  the  majority  <jf  the  Judiciar)'  Committee 
in  support  of  their  opposition  to  this  bill,  did  not  disclose  that  the  majority 
of  that  committee  were  opposed  to  permitting  women  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  law  or  to  be  admitted  to  practice  it  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  point  thejr  made,  was  that  the  legislation  of  the 
United  States  left  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  of  determining  by  rule 
who  should  be  admitted  to  practice  before  that  tribunal,  and  that  we 
ought  not  by  legislation  to  undertake  to  interfere  with  its  rules.  Now, 
with  the  greatest  respect  for  that  tribunal,  I  conceive  that  the  law-making 
and  not  the  law-expounding  power  in  thisgov  cnum  nt  rmght  to  determine 
the  question  what  class  of  citizens  shall  be  cluiiied  with  the  office  of  the 
advocate.  I  believe  that  Icuving  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  rule  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  or  disqualifications  of  attorneys  and  counselors  in 
that  court  is  an  exception  to  the  nearly  uniform  policy  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Would  it  be  tolerated  if  the  Supreme  Court  undertook  by 
fule  to  esublish  any  other  disqualification,  any  of  those  disqualifications 
which  have  existed  in  regard  to  holding  any  other  office  in  the  country? 
Suppose  the  court  were  of  the  opinion  we  had  been  too  fast  in  relieving 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  late  rebellion  from  their  disabilities,  and 
that  It  would  not  admit  persons  who  had  so  taken  part  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court;  is  there  any  doubt  that  congress  would  at  once 
interfere  ?  Suppose  the  Supreme  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  erred  in  the  amendment  which  had  removed  the 
disqualification  from  colored  persons  and  declined  to  admit  such  persons 
to  practice  in  that  court ;  is  there  any  doubt  that  congress  would  interfere 
and  would  deem  ita  fit  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  law-making  power? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  a  bill  merely  to  admit  women  to  the 
privilege  of  enpi^'fl?  in  a  particular  pr ofcs'^ion  ;  it  is  a  bill  to  secure  to 
the  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  select  his  counsel,  and  that  is 
all.  At  present  a  case  is  tried  and  decided  in  the  Slate  courts  of  any 
State  of  this  Union  which  may  be  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  courts  of  the  State,  women  are  permitted  to  prac- 
tice as  advocates,  and  a  woman  has  been  the  advocate  under  whose  direc> 
tion  and  care  and  advocacy  the  case  has  been  won  in  the  court  below. 
Is  it  tolerable  that  the  counsel  who  has  attended  the  case  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  successful  termination  in  the  highest  court  of  the  State 

Booth,  Bumside,  Cameron  (Pennsylvania),  Cameron  (WiscoBtio),  Dawes,  Dorsey,  Ferry,  Garland, 
C^-r'li  n,  Hamlin,  Hoar,  Howe,  Ingalls,  Jcmcs  (Florida),  Jones  (Nrv.ida),  KcIloKp,  Kirkwctod,  Mc- 
Ctrccr>',  McDonald,  McMillan,  McPner»«>»,  Mauhcws,  Mitchell,  Ogle»by,  RansMim,  Rollins,  ^tarirenl, 
T«Ber,  Voorhee*,  Wadleigh.  Wiiidom,  Withers.  ^'<i^*^BaiIy,  Cbaff«C,  C(dc«,  Dftvk  (Iltlnob'),  Davs 
(Wcsr  VIruirita),  Eaton,  Edmunds,  Eustis,  Grover,  Hwiia,  Hm«Ioi4»  Hitl,  Kciiuui,  Mvxey,  Mtntnott* 
Morgan,  Kandolph,  Saulsbury,  Wallace,  White. 
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should  not  be  permitted  to  attend  upon  and  defend  the  rights  of  that 
client  when  the  case  is  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ?  Everybody  knows,  at  least  every  lawyer  of  experience  knows,  the 
impossibility  of  transferring  with  justice  to  the  interests  of  a  client,  a 
cause  from  one  counsel  to  another.  A  suit  is  instituted  under  the  advice 
of  a  counsel  on  a  certain  theory,  a  certain  remedy  is  selected,  a  certain 
thcor>'  of  the  cause  is  the  one  on  which  it  is  staked.  Now  that  must  be 
attended  to  and  defended  by  the  counsel  under  wh  se  advice  the  suit  has 
taken  its  shape ;  the  pleadings  have  been  shaped  in  the  courts  below. 

Under  the  present  system,  a  citizen  of  any  State  in  the  Union  having 
selected  a  counsel  of  good  moral  character  who  has  practiced  three  3'ears, 
who  possesses  all-sullkient  professional  and  personal  quaiiticatiuns,  and 
having  had  a  cause  brought  to  a  successful  result  in  the  State  court,  is 
denied  l»y  the  present  existing  and  unjust  rule  having  counsel  of  his 
choice  argue  the  cause  in  the  Supreme  Gnirt  of  the  United  States. 

The  greatest  master  of  human  manners,  who  read  the  human  heart  and 
who  understood  better  than  any  man  who  ever  lived  the  varieties  of 
human  character,  when  he  desired  to  solve  jvist  whnt  had  puzzled  the 
hiwycrs  and  doct'jrs,  placed  a  Woman  upon  the  judgment  seat;  and  yet, 
under  the  present  existing  law,  if  Portia  herself  were  alive,  she  could  not 
defend  the  opinion  she  had  given,  belore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  press  commented  favorably  upon  this  new  point  gained 
for  women.    We  give  a  few  extracts  : 

The  senators  who  voted  to-day  acjain  t  the  bill  "  to  relieve  certain  legal  disabilities 
of  women  "  are  marked  men  and  have  rea-^uii  to  fear  the  result  of  their  action.'— {Tde- 
graph  to  the  New  Yorl^  Tribune^  February  7. 

The  women  get  into  the  Supreme  Court  in  spite  of  the  detennination  of  the  justices. 
They  gained  a  decided  advantage  to-da]^  in  die  passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  bill  provid- 
ing that  any  woman  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  the  highest  court  in  any  State 
or  territory,  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  three  years,  may 
be  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bill  was  called  up  by  Senator  Mc0(Miald,  in 
antagonism  to  Mr.  Edmunds*  amendment  to  the  constitution  which  was  the  pending 
order.  Mr.  Edmunds  objected  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  and  voted  against  it. 
Thcie  w.is  nc>t  much  discussion,  the  main  speeches  being  by  Mr,  Sargent  and  Mr. 
Huar. — [Special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World,  February  7. 

A  Woman's  Rights  Victory  in  the  Senate, — The  Lockwood  bill,  giving 
women  authority  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  tibe  United  States,  passed 
the  Senate  yesterday  1^  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  and  now  it  only  requires  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Hayes  to  become  n  law.  The  powerful  effect  of  persi.stent  and  industrious  lobby- 
ing is  manifested  in  the  success  of  this  bill.  When  it  was  first  introduced,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  one-fourth  the  members  of  congress  would  have  voted  for  it.  Some  of  the  strong, 
minded  women,  who  were  yntoKited  in  the  bill,  stuck  to  it,  held  the  fort  from  day  to 
day,  and  talked  members  and  senators  into  believing  it  a  ju>t  measure.  Senator  Mc- 
Donald gave  NTr,  Kdniiindsa  rcbufT  yesterday  that  he  will  not  soon  forget.  The  latter 
attempted  to  adnunisler  a  rebuke  to  the  Indiana  senator  for  calling  up  a  bill  during 
the  absence  of  the  senator  who  had  reported  it.  Mr.  McDonald  retorted  that  he  knew 
the  objection  of  the  senator  from  Vermont  was  made  for  the  puipose  of  defeating  the 
bill  and  not.  as  pretended,  to  give  an  absent  ienalor  oppoftWlit]bto  apeak  npon  tt.^ 
OVashington  Fast,  P  ebruary  8. 
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Tlttaedit  for  tbisTietoiy  belongs  to  Mn.  Behm  Loekwood.  ofthisdtjr,  wlio,lui«<* 

iogbeen  refosed  admission  to  ihe  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  appealed 
to  confess,  and  by  dint  of  hard  work  has  finally  succeeded  in  havinij  her  bill  passed 
by  b<>ih  houses.  She  called  on  Mr*.  Hayes  last  evening,  who  complimented  her  upon 
her  adueveowttt,  and  infonned  her  that  she  had  sent  a  bouquet  to  Senator  Hoar,  in 
Idwa  of  his  eQoite  in  behalf  of  the  bilL— [  Washin^on  Stot^  Febiuaxy  8. 

The  bill  was  carried  through  merely  by  the  enei;getic  advocacy  of  Senatois  Mc> 

Donald,  Sargent  and  Hoar,  whose  oratorical  efforts  were  reenforced  by  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Lockwood.  After  the  struggle  was  over,  all  the  senatora  who  advocated  the  bill 
were  made  the  recipients  of  bouquets,  while  the  three  senators  whose  names  we  have 
^ven  received  large  baskets  of  flowers.  This  is  a  pleasing  omen  of  that  pnrification 
of  Icgil  business;  which  it  is  hopt-d  will  flow  from  the  introduction  of  women  to  the 
cf  '.irt>.  It  was  rot  fiowcrs  th..t  used  to  be  distnbuted  at  Washington  and  Albany  in 
the  uid  corrupt  times,  among  legislators,  in  testimony  of  gratitude  for  their  votes.  Let 
IS  hope  that  venal  legislation  at  Washington  will  be  extirpated  by  Uie  rise  of  this 
beaatifnl  custom.— {New  York  AJsImm. 

It  was  noticeable  that  all  the  presidential  candidates  dodged  the  issue  exoept  Senntor 

Blaine,  who  voted  for  the  bill. — [Chicago  InUr-Ocean. 

How  humiliated  poor  old  Judge  M^rudcr  must  feel,  since  the  concn-css  of  the 
United  States  paid  the  woman  whom  he  forbade  to  open  her  mouth  in  hi.s  august  pres* 
cnce,  in  his  Uttle  court,  so  mndi  consideration  as  to  pasa  an  act  opening  to  her  tius 
doors  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    All  honor  to  the  brave  woman, 

who  by  her  own  i-nr^ided  efforts  thus  achieved  honor,  ff  rfme  and  fame — the  just 
rewards  of  her  own  true  worth. — \Havre  Republican,  Havre  de  Grace,  Man,dand, 

Enter  Portia. — An  act  of  congress  was  not  necessaty  to  authorize  women  lobe 
bwyers.  if  their  legal  acquirements  fitted  them  for  that  vocation;  nor  was  it  neces* 
suy  to  state,  as  an  expres^n  of  opinion  by  the  national  legislature,  tfiat  aome  women 

ire  so  fully  qualified  for  the  legal  profession  that  no  barriers  should  be  permitted  to 
starsd  in  their  way.  It  was  needed  sin>[>ly  as  a  key  whereby  the  hitherto  locked  door 
o(  the  i^upreme  Court  of  the  United  States  may  he  opened  if  a  woman  lawyer,  with 
the  usual  credentials,  should  knock  thereon.  That  is  all;  and  there  b  no  new  question 
opened  for  profitless  debate.  The  ability  of  some  women  to  be  lawyers  is  like  the 
ibiliiy  of  others  to  make  bread — it  rests  upon  the  facts.  Therein  no  room  for  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  eitlier  their  htness  or  unhtness  for  legal  studies,  so  long  as  in  Mis> 
loui,  \VisGom>in,  Michigan,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa  and  North  Carolina  theie 
sie  women  in  more  or  less  successful  practicMS  and  repute.  •  •  «  fifo. 
where  are  these  great  attributes  of  civili/ation  and  regulated  liberty — law,  con- 
«en-ati;m.  Justice,  equity  and  mercy  in  the  adminisstration  of  hunum  affairs  put  in 
Uuader  light  or  truer,  than  they  are  by  the  words  that  Shakespeare  puts  in  the  mouth 
ef  this  woman  jttrist.-*(i*iiM<^  Ledgtr^  Fhiladdphin,  Febmaiy  i 

When  congress  recently  passed  a  law  allowing  women  to  pmctioe  fn  the  Supreme 
Couit,  it  was  not  a  subject  of  any  special  or  eager  comment.    A  woman  who  is  a  law< 

ytr  ??nt  flowers  to  the  desks  of  the  members  who  voted  for  the  bill,  and  before  they 
had  faded,  comment  was  at  an  end.  The  home  was  still  safe  and  the  country  was  not 
ia  periL  It  was  one  of  the  questions  which  had  settled  itself  and  was  a  foregone  con« 
diutoa.  •  •  *  United  States  Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  has  fallen  into  dis- 
favor with  the  ladies  for  voting  against  the  above  lull.— [From  John  W.  Forme's 
FngrtiJ,  February  22, 

On  March  3,  by  motion  of  Hon.  A.  G.  Riddle,  Mrs.  Lockwood 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,* 

*  CvDSfMcuoitt  is  the  large  and  distinguished  .audience  prcs«-nt  were  Scnatot  M'Donald,  Attorney- 
ftMl  WiHiMM,  Hon.  JcMDiMh  WibMi«  Judfre  Sheilakirgcr.  Hob.  G«ai|t  W.  JuliM,  who  with 
■my  odtm  ntoMlsd  hmny  conaimtuUtioa*  10  Mis.  Lockwood. 
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taking  the  official  oath  and  receiving  the  classic  sheep-skin  ;  and 
the  followintj  week  she  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Court 
of  Claims.  The  forty-sixth  congress  contained  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  new  representatives,  fresh  from  the  people* 
ready  for  the  discussion  of  new  issues*  and  manifesting  a  chivaU 
ric  spirit  toward  the  consideration  of  woman's  claims  as  a  citizen. 
On  Tuesday,  April  29,  the  following  resolution  was  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Resolved^  That  A  MlfiCt  committee  of  nine  n^embers  be  appointed  by  the  speaker,  to 
be  called  a  Committee  on  the  Rights  of  Women,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider 
and  report  upon  all  pclilions,  memorials,  resolutions  and  bills  that  may  be  presented 
in  the  House  relating  to  the  rights  of  women. 

Admitting  the  justice  of  a  fair  consideration  of  a  question  in- 
volving every  human  right  of  one-half  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  Alex.  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  James  A.  Garfield  of 
Ohio,  Wm.  P.  Frye  of  Maine,  immediately  declared  tliem.^eives 
in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  said  committee,  and  Speaker 
Randall,  the  chairman,  ordered  it  reported  to  the  House.  A 
similar  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  before  the  ad- 
journment of  tlie  special  session.  This  showed  a  clearer  percep- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  the  need  of  its  early 
and  earnest  consideration,  than  at  any  time  during  the  previous 
thirty  years  of  argument,  heroic  struggle  and  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  woman's  freedom. 

The  anniversary  of  1879  St.  Loais»  Missouri,  May 

7,  8, 9.  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Minor  and  Miss  Phcebe  W.  Couzins 
made  all  possible  arrangements  for  the  success  of  the  meeting 
and  the  comfort  of  the  delegates.*  Mrs.  Minor  briefly  stated  the 
object  of  the  convention  and  announced  that,  as  the  president  of 
'  the  association  had  not  arrived,  Mrs.  Joslyn  Gage  would  take  the 
chair.  Miss  Couzins  gave  the  address  of  welcome : 
Mrs^  PresUtni  and  Mtmbers  of  tkf  National  Woman  St^rtfgo  AsMoHaUon  .\ 
It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  you  to  the  hospitalities  of  my 
native  city.  To  extend  to  you  who  for  the  first  time  meet  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  greeting— not  only  in  behalf  of  the  friends  of  woman  suffrage,  but 

•  WatkittgtOH^D.  C. — S.ira  A.  Spencer,  ///in^is — Cl.ira  I. yon  Peters,  WatwV.i ;  Mrs.  G.  P.  Graham. 
M.irtha  L.  Mathews,  /im.TinJa  E.  and  Matilda  S.  Fr.\zcr,  Altrtio  ;  Hannah  J.  CoSee,  Abby  B.  Trego, 
Oriou  ;  Mn.  Senator  UBaaa^  Fitaifieki ;  Sanh  F»  Nounc«  Moltae;  Mn,  £.  P.  Reynoldi,  Rock  ItUodt 
Cynthia  Leonard,  Chicago,  iifuwiirf— Vii^ioia  L,  Miner,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Peoquinc,  Mn.  P.  W.  Thtmiai, 
Eliza  J.  Patrick,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Dan,  Eliza  A.  Robbins  Phoebe  W.  Coii/ins,  Alex.  Roblilns.  St.  I^  uis  • 
Jafn<^s  L.  Alien,  Oregon  j  Mi;:  A  J.  Spark»,  Wairensburg.  U'uii>m(»—Kcv.  Olyiiipi.i  lir  vah. 
RjLinc.  Ni-'M  i'&ri — Susan  B.  V  illiony  Matilda  Joilyn  Gage,  Mary  R.  Pell,  Florence  Pell.  ItuH.m.i. 
—  Hcica  Austio,  Richmond  {  May  Wright  Thonpson,  Amy  £■  I>uno«  Gcrtruda  Garrison,  Mary  E, 
H.i.ci^  irt,  Indianapolis.  TViNWtMr— niiabctli  Avery  Meriwether,  Minor  Lea  Mertwether,  Meniphis» 
Ktntuckf—Vi.Kr^'  B.  Clay^  Richmond.  LouitianA — Lmily  P  Collins.  PonLh.it(jLila.  0'ti<y — K.va  L. 
Piaacy,  South  Newbury.  Ptnntylv«nm-~  Mrs.  L.  P.  Daoforth,  Julia  and  Rachel  Foster.  PhUaddphia. 
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for  tboee  of  oar  dtizens  who,  while  not  in  fall  sympathy  with  your  views* 
have  a  desire  to  hear  you  in  deliberative  cooncU  and  to  eonUallj  tender 
yoo  the  same  courtesies  offered  other  conventions  which  have  chosen  St 
Louis  as  their  place  of  annual  gathering; 

And  I  am  the  more  hs^>py  to  do  this  because  of  the  opportanity  it  af- 
fords me  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  certain  impressions  which  have  gone 
abroad  concerriing  our  slowness  of  action  in  the  line  of  advanced  ideas. 
Certainly  in  some  phnses  of  that  ref'^rmation  to  which  you  and  your  co- 
l.ib->r<^rs  have  pledged  your  Hves,  your  fortunes — the  cause  of  woman — 
bL  L  juis  is  the  leader. 

When,  eighteen  or  twenty  years  since.  Harriet  Hosmer  desired  to  study 
anatomy,  to  perfect  herself  in  her  art,  not  a  college  in  New  England  would 
open  its  doors  to  her;  she  traveled  West,  and  through  the  generous 
patronage  of  Wayinan  Crow  of  this  city,  she  became  a  pupil  of  the  dean 
of  the  St  Louis  Medical  college. 

When  other  cities  had  refused  equality  of  wages  and  position,  St.  Louis 
placed  Miss  Brackett  at  the  head  of  our  normal  school,  giving  her — a 
heretofore  exclusively  male  prerogative— the  highest  wages*  added  to  the 
highest  educational  rank. 

And  here  in  St.  Louis  began  tlie  advance  march  which  has  finally 
broken  down  the  walls  uf  the  highest  judicial  fortress,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Wasnington  University,  in  response  to  my  request, 
onhesitatingly  opened  its  doors,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
America,  woman  was  accorded  the  right  to  a  legal  course  of  training  with 
man,  and»  at  its  close,  after  successful  examination,  1  was  freely  accorded 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws !  A  city  or  a  State  that  could  perpetrate 
the  anomaly  of  a  female  bachelor,  is  certainly  not  far  behind  the  radicalism 
of  the  age. 

Ag^iin,  as  I  turn  to  its  record  on  suffrage,  I  find  as  early  as  1866  the 
Hon.  B,  Gratz  Brrjwn  <jf  Missouri  made  a  glowing  speech  for  woman's 
tnlranchisement,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  Mr.  Cowan  s  motion  to 
strike  out  "  male  "  from  the  District  of  Columbia  sullr;ige  bill,  which  re- 
ralted  in  an  organization  in  1867,  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Virginia  L. 
M iDor,  its  first  president  And  again,  I  remember  when  that  hydra*headed 
evil  arose  in  our  midst  degrading  all  women  and  violating  all  the  sweet 
aod  sacred  sanctities  of  life— ^  blow  at  our  homes  and  a  lasting  stigma  on 
our  civilization — the  people  of  this  community,  led  by  the  chancellor  of 
Washington  Universiy,  at  the  baliot-box  but  recently  laid  that  monster 
away  in  a  tomb,  never,  I  trust,  to  be  resurrected. 

And  now,  Mrs.  President,  let  me  add,  in-words  which  but  faintly  express 
the  emotion  of  my  heart,  the  gratitude  we  feel  towards  the  noble  women 
who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  They  who  have  been 
tidiculed,  villified,  maligned,  but  through  it  all  maintained  an  unswerving 
*  allegiance  to  truth.  In  the  name  of  all  true  womanhood  I  welcome  this 
association  in  our  midst  as  worthy  of  the  highest  honor. 

We  have  lived  to  see  the  enlargement  of  woman's  thought  in  all  direc- 
tions. From  our  laboratories,  libraries,  observatories,  schools  of  medicine 
and  law,  universities  of  science,  art  and  literature,  she  is  advancing  to  the 
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examination  of  the  problems  of  life,  with  an  eye  single  only  to  ♦he  glory  of 
truth.  Like  the  Spartan  of  old  she  has  thrown  her  spear  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fray,  and  will  fig-ht  gloriously  in  the  midst  thereof  till  she  regains 
her  own.  No  specious  sophistry  <»r  v  ain  delusion — n<j  time-honored  tra- 
dition or  untenable  doctrine  can  evade  her  searching  invcsLigation. 

Mr*;.  Gage  responded  to  this  address  in  a  few  earnest,  appro- 
priate  words. 

Of  the  many  Icttef^  *  read  in  the  convention  none  w^is  received 

with  greater  joy  than  the  few  lines,  written  with  trembling  hand, 

from  Lucretia  Mott,  then  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age : 

Roadside,  Fotsrth  Month,  26,  1879. 
My  Dear  Susan  Anthony— It  would  need  no  urgent  appeal  to  draw 
me  to  St.  Louis  had  I  the  strength  for  the  journey.  You  will  ha\'e  no 
need  of  my  worn-out  powers.  Our  cause  itself  has  become  sufficiently 
attractive.  Edward  M.  Davis  has  a  joint  letter  on  hand  for  my  signature, 
so  this  is  enough,  with  my  mite  toward  expenses.  And  to  all  assembled 
in  St.  Louis  best  wishes  for— ]res»  full  faith  in  your  success*  I  ha^e  signed 
Edward's  letter»  so  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say, 

Lucretia  Mott. 

The  dbtlngufshing  featufe  of  this  convention  was  an  afternoon 
session  of  ladies  alone,  prompted  by  an  attempt  to  reSnact  a  law 
for  the  license  of  prostitution,  which  had  been  enforced  in  St. 

Louis  a  few  years  before  and  repealed  through  the  united  efforts 

of  the  best  men  iind  women  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Josl}  n  Gage  opened 
the  meeting  by  reading  extracts  from  the  Woman's  Declaration  of 
Rights  presented  at  the  centennial  celebration,  and  drew  especial 
attention  to  the  clause  referring  to  two  separate  codes  of  morals 
for  men  and  women,  arising  from  woman's  inferior  political  posi> 
tion  : 

There  are  two  points  which  may  be  considered  open  for  discussion  dur- 
ing the  afternoon — one,  thu  fact  that  there  are  existing  in  all  forms  of 
society,  barbaric,  semi-civilized,  civilized  or  enlightened,  two  separate 

•  Letters  tympatUzing  wiih  the  purposes  of  the  conv-  n;ion  were  received  from  Lucretia  Mott,  Pa.; 
CUrin*  L  H,  Nichols,  Cai.;  Luanda  B.  Chandler.  N,  J.;  Annie  Laura  Qtiiaby,  Ky.;  Mrs.  N.  R. 
Alien, la.;  iMdMlla  B,  Hooker,  Ct.;  Emeline  B.  Wells,  Utah;  Sarah  Bttrger Steam,  Minn.;  MaryJL 

Livermorc,  Mass.;  Elixabcth  Oakes  Smith,  X.  Y  ;  Hannah  Tra.y  Ctitltr.  M.  D.,  W  ;  ^T!>.  S.  F. 
Proetwtell,  (irt-.;  Mnt.  C.  C.  Knowles,  R.  I.;  Dr.  Clcmencc  S.  Lozicr,  Liiiie  Pcvtreux  HIake,  N.  Y, 
(with  a  fable.  "Nothing  New  ') ;  Laviuta  Goodcll,  Wis.;  Elizabeth  H.  Duvall,  Ky.;  Alida  C.  A\-efy, 
M.  D.,  C0I.J  Hattie  M.  Crumb.  Mo.;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Pattee,  lU.;  Caraiina  B.  Wioslow,  M.  D.,  Washiqg. 
ton ;  Miss  Kate  Trimble,  Ky.;  Mtit.  M.  M'Ctellaii  Brown,  Pa.*  Alfa»  filadt,  Mo.;  Margafct  M.  Baiter, 
Mo.;  Mm.  Elsie  Sicwart,  Kan.;  Edward  M.  Davis,  Pa.;  Mrs,  Scott  Saxton,  Louisville;  Kate  Gannett 
WelU,  Boston;  Auiu  R.  Irvine,  Mo.;  Sdi^h  M.  Kimball,  S.(h  L.<ke;  Lei ia  E.  Partridge,  Pa.;  Ellen 
H.  Sheldon,  D.  C;  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  Minn.;  Eliz.ibeth  L.  Saxon,  New  Orleans ;  Mrs.  J.  Swain, 
III.;  Geo.  M.  Jackson,  John  Finn,  A  Practicil  Woman,  St.  Louis;  Maria  Harkner,  Mrs.  J.  Martin, 
Kate  B.  Ross,  111.;  Emma  Molloy,  Ind.;  Maria  J.  Johnston,  Mo.;  Zcnas  Brockett,  N,  V.;  K.-ite  N. 
Doggeu,  pn^iflcnt  f)f  the  Av^, ..  i,i;iuii  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  ;  Rebecca  K.  H.ii.ird,  prcsi'icnt 
ol  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Society  ;  Madam  Anneke,  for  the  Wisconsin  Suffrage  Association  ; 
The  HatehinKMi  Family  C' Tribe  of  John");  South  Newbury  Ohio  Woman  Suffrage  Sodfa^. 
Fi  rci^n  !•  itcr<-  wrrc  also  received  from  Jessie  Morrison  W«llstQod,  Minbuigb f  Lydift  fi.  BeCker,  Han- 
chestcr,  England,  editor  WomaiCt  Suffrage  JourHuL 
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codes  of  morals;  the  strict  code  to  which  women  are  held  SOCOBOtaUib 

and  the  !ax  code  which  governs  the  conduct  of  men. 

The  other  question  which  can  very  properly  be  discusse<i  at  the  present 
time  is.  "Why  in  this  country,  and  in  all  civilized  nations,  do  one-half  of 
the  population  die  under  five  years  of  age,  and  in  some  countries  a  very 
large  prupoition  under  one  year  ?  " 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Butler.  As  the  ex- 
periment of  licensing  prostitution  had  been  extensively  tried  in 
England,  and  she  had  watched  the  effects  of  the  system  not  only 
in  her  owfi  country  but  on  the  continent,  her  opinions  on  this 
question  are  worthy  of  consideration : 

T9  the  Atmuai  Meeting  of  the  National  Si^rag^  AsueioHm  im  Si,  Loids: 
Dear  Friends — As  I  ini  unable  to  be  present  at  yolir  convention  on 
May  7,  8.  9.  and  as  you  ask  fr)r  a  communication  from  me,  I  gladly  write 
you  on  some  of  the  later  phases  of  ^'ur  st  ruf^i^le  against  Icfj^alized  prostitu- 
tion. A  bmve  battle  has  been  fought  in  St.  Louis  against  that  iniquity, 
and  we  have  regarded  it  with  sympathy  and  admiration ;  but  you  are  not 
yet  safe  against  the  devices  of  those  who  uphold  this  white  slavery,  nor 
are  we  safe,  although  we  know  that  in  the  end  we  shall  be  conqnerore. 
Ton  tell  me  that  "  England  is  held  op  as  an  example  of  the  beneficial 
woflcing  of  the  legalizing  of  vice."  England  holds  a  peculiar  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  question.  She  was  the  last  to  adopt  this  system  of  slavery  and 
she  adopted  it  in  that  thorough  manner  which  characterizes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  In  no  other  country  has  prostitution  been  regulated  by  law 
It  has  been  understood  by  the  Latin  races,  even  when  morally  t  lu  t  \  ated, 
that  the  h^w  C'  w!d  not  without  risk  of  losing  its  majesty  violate  justice. 
In  England  alone  the  regulatiuns  are  law.  Their  promoters,  by  their 
hanlihood  in  asking  parliament  to  decree  injustice,  ^ave  brought  on  un* 
consciously  to  themselvei^  the  b^inaing  of  the  end  of  the  whole  system. 
The  Englishman  is  a  powerful  agent  for  evil  as  for  good.  In  the  best 
times  of  our  histoiy  my  countrymen  possessed  preeminently  vigorous 
minds  in  v%orous  bodies.  But  when  the  animal  nature  has  outgrown  the 
moral,  the  appetites  burst  their  proper  restmints.  and  man  has  no  other 
notion  of  enjo)  iiirrit  save  bodily  pleasure  ;  he  passes  by  a  quick  and  easy 
transition  into  a  jm  jwtrtu]  brute.  And  this  is  what  the  upper-class  Er\L?lish- 
outn  has  to  a  deplorable  extent  become.  Tiiere  iS  no  creature  in  the  world 
SO  ready  as  he  to  domineer,  to  enslave,  to  destroy.  But  tc^ether  with 
this  development  towards  evil,  there  has  been  io  our  country  a  counter 
development.  Mora]  faith  is  still  strong  among  us»  There  are  powerful 
women,  as  well  as  strong,  pure,  and  self-governed  men,  of  the  real  old 
Anglo-Saxon  type.  It  was  in  England  then,  which  adopted  last  the 
hideous  slavery,  that  there  arose  first  a  stnmg  national  protest  in  oppo- 
sition. English  people  rise  up  against  the  wicked  law  before  it  had  been 
in  operation  three  m  mths.  English  men  and  women  determined  to  carry 
abolition  not  at  home  only,  but  abroad,  and  they  promptly  carried  their 
■taadard  to  every  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  all  these  coun- 
tries men  and  women  came  forward  at  the  first  appMiI,  and  said.  "  We  are 
ID 
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ready,  we  only  waited  fur  you,  Anglo-Saxons,  to  take  the  lead;  we  have 
groaned  under  the  oppression,  but  there  wss  not  force  eaoi^h  among  vt 
to  take  the  initiative  step." 

We  have  recently  had  a  visit  from  Monsieur  Aimi  Humbert  of  Switzer- 
land, our  able  general  secretary  for  the  continent.  Much  encouragement 
was  derived  from  the  reports  which  reached  us  from  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  even  Spain,  where  a  noble  lady.  Donna  Concejxion 
Arenal  of  Madrid,  and  several  j^t  nllemen  h  ive  warmly  espoused  our  cause. 
The  progress  is  truly  encouraging;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  partisans  of  this  legislation  have  recently  been  smitten  with  a 
kind  of  rage  for  extending  the  system  everywhere,  and  are  on  the  watch 
to  introduce  it  wherever  we  are  off  our  guard.  In  almost  all  British 
colonies  they  are  very  busy.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  where  the  Cape 
parliament  had  repealed  the  law,  the  governor.  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  has  been 
induced  by  certain  specialists  and  immoral  men,  to  reintroduce  it.  But 
since  he  could  not  count  on  the  parliament  at  Cape  Town  for  doing  thia, 
he  has  reintroduced  the  miserable  system  by  means  of  a  proclamation  or 
edict,  without  the  sanction  and  probably,  to  a  great  extent,  without  the 
knowledge  of  parliament.  The  same  game  is  being  played  in  other  colo- 
nies. These  facts  seem  to  point,to  a  more  decided  and  biUcj  struggle  on 
the  question  than  we  have  yet  seen.  An  engcrgetic  member  of  our  ex- 
ecutive committee,  M.  Pierson  of  Zetten,  in  Holland,  says : 

I  look  np(m  legaliied  prostitntion  as  the  syttem  in  whidi  the  inunonlity  of  o«r  a^e 

is  crystalized.  .itui  th  u  in  attacking  it  we  attack  in  reality  the  great  enemies  which  tie 
hidiiv^  th-nisclves  behiii'  I  iv-  ramparts.  But  if  we  do  not  soon  overthrow  the?e  ramparts 
we  muiii  nut  think  our  work  us  fruitle&s.  A  great  work  is  already  achieved  ;  sm  is  once 
more  celled  «ia  intteed  of  necessary  evil,  and  the  tnie  standard  of  morality— equal  for 
men  and  women,  for  rich  and  pooi^is  once  more  taised  in  the  face  of  all  the  nations. 

This  legalization  of  vice  which  recognized  the  "necessity  "  of  impurity 

for  man  and  the  institution  of  slavery  for  woman,  is  the  most  open  dental 
which  modern  times  have  seen  of  the  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  thef 

individual  hunian  being.  It  is  the  embodiment  <if  socialism  in  its  worst 
form.  An  English  high-class  journal  confessed  this,  when  it  dared  to  de- 
mand tliat  women  who  are  unchaste  shall  henceforth  be  dealt  with  '•  not 
as  human  beings,  but  as  foul  sewers,"  or  some  such  "material  nuisance  " 
without  souls,  without  r^hts  and  without  responsibilities.  When  the  lead- 
ers of  public  opinion  in  a  country  have  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  com* 
bined  depotism  as  to  recommend  such  a  manner  of  dealing  with  human 
beings,  there  is  no  crime  which  that  country  may  not  legalize.  Were  it 
possible  to  secure  the  absolute  physical  health  of  a  whole  province,  or  an 
entire  continent  by  the  destruction  of  one,  only  one  poor  and  sinful 
woman,  woe  to  that  nation  which  should  dare,  by  that  single  act  of  de- 
struction, to  purchase  this  advantage  to  the  many!  It  will  do  it  at  its 
peril. 

We  entreat  our  Inends  in  America  to  renew  their  alliance  with  us 
in  the  sacred  conflict.  Union  will  be  strength.  The  women  of  England 
are  beginning  to  understand  their  responsibilities.  Like  yourselves,  we 
ate  laboring  to  obtain  the  suffrage.  The  wrong  which  has  fallen  upon  us 
in  this  legalizing  of  vice  has  taught  us  the  need  of  power  in  legislatioii. 
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Meanwhile,  the  crusade  ngainst  immorality  is  educating  women  for  the 
nght  use  of  sufirage  when  tbejr  obtain  it  The  two  movement*  must  go 
*  hand  in  band. 

Altogiether  this  was  an  impressive  occasion  in  which  women 
met  heart  to  heart  In  discussing  the  deepest  humiliations  of  their 
sex.  After  eloquent  speeches  by  Mrs.  Meriwether,  Mrs.  Spencer, 
Mrs.  Leonard,  Mrs.  Thompson  and  Rev*  Olympia  Brown,  the 
audience  slowly  dispersed. 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  evening  were  artistic  and  interesting. 
The  platform  was  tastefully  decked  with  flags  and  flowers*  and 
the  immense  audience  that  had  assembled  at  an  early  hour — 
hundreds  unable  to  gain  admission — made  this  the  crowning  ses- 
sion of  the  convention.  Miss  Couzins  announced,  the  receipt  of 
an  invitation  from  Mr.  John  Wahl,  inviting  the  convention  to 
visit  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  "with  assurances  of  high  regard." 
The  announcement  was  heard  with  considerable  merriment  by 
those  who  remembered  her  criticisms  on  Mr.  Wahl  lor  his 
failure  to  deliver  the  address  of  welcome  at  the  opening  of  the 
convention.  She  also  aniiounccd  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  from 
Secretary  Kalb  to  visit  the  fair-grounds,  and  moved  that  the 
convention  first  visit  the  Exchange  and  then  proceed  to  the  fair- 
grounds in  carriaf^es,  the  members  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
of  course  paying  the  bill.  The  motion  was  carried  amidst  applause. 
An  invitation  was  also  received  from  Dr.  Eliot,  chancellor  of 
Washington  University,  to  attend  the  art  lecture  of  Miss  Schoon- 
maker  at  the  Mary  Institute,  Monday  evening.  In  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  National  Ciiian^  Mrs.  Stanton  thus  describes 
the  incident  of  the  evening : 

The  delegates  from  the  different  States,  through  May  Wright  Thomp- 
ion  of  Indianapolis,  presented  Miss  Anthony  with  two  baskets  of  ex- 
quisite flowers.  She  referred  in  the  most  happy  wny  to  Miss  Anthony's 
untiring  devotion  t()  all  the  unpopular  reforms  through  years  ol  pitiless 
persecution,  and  thanked  her  in  behalf  of  the  young  ununanhood  oi  the 
naiton,  that  their  path  had  been  made  sniuulher  by  her  brave  life.  Miss 
Anthony  was  so  overcome  with  the  delicate  compliments  and  the  fragrant 
Bowers  at  her  feet,  that  for  a  few  moments  she  could  find  no  words  to  ex- 
press her  appreciation  of  the  unejcpected  acknowledgement  of  what  all 
AmericaQ  women  owe  her.  As  she  stood  before  that  hushed  audience, 
her  silence  was  more  eloquent  than  words»  for  her  emotion  was  shared 
by  all   With  an  efioit  she  at  last  said : 

F'ienfl>.  T  have  no  words  to  express  my  j^atitiulc  for  tins  marked  aitention.  I  have 
*o  long  been  the  target  for  cnticism  and  ridicule.  I  am  so  unused  to  praise,  that  I 
stand  before  jrou  surprised  and  disarmed.    If  any  one  had  come  to  this  platform  and 
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abused  all  womnnkind,  called  me  hard  nnmc:,  riHinilf^  our  affniments  or  denied  the 
juittice  of  our  demands,  I  could  with  readines.s  and  conudence  have  rudted  to  the  de- 
fence, but  I  caimot  miJce  any  apropimte  reply  for  ttiU  offeiiag  of  doqneat  woids  and 
flowen»  and  I  diaU  not  attenpt  it. 

Being  advertised  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  she  at  once  began  her 
addresSk  and  aa  she  stood  there  and  made  an  aigoment  worthy  a  senator 
of  the  United  States,  I  recalled  the  infinite  patience  with  which,  for  up> 
wards  of  thirty  years,  she  hnd  labored  for  temperance,  anti-slavery  and 

woman  suffrage,  with  a  faithfulness  worthy  the  martyrs  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  said  to  royself,  verily  the  world  now  as  ever 
crucifies  its  saviors. 

Thanks  to  the  untiring  industry  of  Mrs.  Minor  and  Miss  Couzins.  the 
convention  was  in  every  way  a  success,  morally,  financiuily.  m  crcjwded 
audiences,  and  in  the  fair,  respectful  and  complimentaiy  tone  of  the  press. 
Looking  over  the  proceedings  and  resolutions,  the  thought  struck  me 
that  the  National  Association  is  the  only  organization  that  has  steadily 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  fe^ral  power  against  State  rights.  The  gr^t 
truths  set  forth  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  of  United 
States  supremacy,  so  clearly  seen  by  us.  seem  to  be  vague  and  dim  to  our 
leading  statesmen  and  lawyers  if  we  may  judpe  by  their  speeches  and  de- 
cisions. Your  superb  speech  on  State  rights  should  be  published  in  tract 
form  and  scattered  over  this  entire  nation.  How  can  we  ever  have  a 
homogeneous  government  so  long  as  universal  principles  are  bounded 
hy  State  lines. 

The  delegates  remaining  in  the  city  went  on  'Change  in  a  body 
at  12  o  clock  Saturday,  on  invitation  of  the  president,  John  Wahl. 
They  were  courteously  received  and  speeches  were  made  by 
Mesdames  Couzins,  Stanton,  Anthony,  Meriwether  and  Thomp- 
son. Mrs.  Meriwether's  speech  was  immediately  telegraphed  in 
full  to  Memphis.  All  wore  badges  of  silk  on  which  in  gold  letters 
appeared  "  N.  W.  S.  A.,  May  la  1879,  Merchants'  Exchange." 
From  the  Exchange  the  Indies  proceeded  in  carriages  to  the  fair- 
grounds, and  Zodlogical  Gardens  where  they  took  refreshments. 

On  Saturday  evening  Miss  Couzins  gave  a  delightful  reception* 
Her  parlors  were  crowded  until  a  late  hour,  where  the  friends  of 
woman  suffrage  had  an  opportunity  to  use  their  Influence  socially 
in  converting  many  distinguished  guests.  On  Sunday  night 
Mrs.  Stanton  was  invited  by  the  Rev.  Ross  C.  Houghton  to 
occupy  his  pulpit  in  the  Union  Methodist  church,  the  largest 
in  the  city  of  that  denomination.  She  preached  from  the  text 
in  Genesis  i.,  27,  28.  The  sermon  was  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Glabt  the  next  morning.*    Mrs.  Thompson  was  also  tn- 

*  Though  an  extra  editioii  otm  finidt  off  not  a  paper  was  to  b*  had  bjr  to  o'clock  in  th«  nillllTHi 
Gov.  Siannard  uul  Other  pmBbeat  awmbos  of  th«  infii^ga  aHOdttiiNi  beiigbk  aad  auilad  «v«y 
copy  I  hey  could  obtaiA. 
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vited  to  occupy  a  Presbyterian  pulpit,  but  Imperative  duties 
oomgelled  her  to  leave  the  city. 

The  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  convention  in  woman's  en- 
Iranchisement  was  encouraging  to  those  who  had  so  long  and 
earnestly  labored  in  this  cause.*  This  was  indeed  a  week  of 
profitable  worlc  With  arguments  and  appeals  to  man's  reason 
and  sense  of  justice  on  the  platform,  to  his  religious  emotions 
and  conscience  in  the  pulpit,  to  his  honor  and  courtesy  in  the  par- 
lor, all  the  varied  influences  of  public  and  private  life  were 
exerted  witli  marked  effect :  while  the  press  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  carried  the  tidings  of  a  new  gospel  for  woman  to  every 
town  and  hamlet  in  the  State.  * 

*  Od  tb«  Ttwaday  following  the  convention  a  large  number  of  St.  LouU  ]>«ople  mot  and  formed  a 
WMun  ftufli^ge  Mckty,  uudliaiy  to  tb«  NmiomL  Mim  Aaikoay  who  had  remained  over,  called  the 
•miRff  to  mtler  *  Mr».  E.  C.  Johmon  macle  an  effective  •peech ;  Minc«  w«»  ehonen  president. 
Or-r^f-v  \TT-  'U^  -enrnlT-.i  rrTr,} -crs  The teooiDd mfftiiig  Md > foctnj^t alter,  elao crowded • 
Cvcaiy-ltv^e  new  member*  were  obtained. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

1880-1881. 

Why  we  Hold  Convention?;  in  Washington — Lincoln  Hall  Demonstration — Sixty-siiE 
Thousand  Appeals — Petitions  Presented  in  Congre&v— Hon.  T,  NV.  Ferrj'  of 
Michigan  in  the  Senatc-^Hon.  George  B.  Loring  of  Massadniwtts  in  the  House— 
Hon,  J.  J.  Davis  of  North  Carolina  Objected— Twelfth  Wasliington  Convention — 
Hearings  before  the  Ju<liLinry  ("'■•mmittees  of  both  Houses— 1880— Mny  Anni- 
versary at  Indianapolis — Seriei>  of  Western  Conventions — Presidential  Nominating 
Conventions— 'Delegates  and  Addtessea  toeach^Hasa-iMetiiigat  Chici^o— Wash- 
IngtOB  Convention,  1881 — Memorial  Service  to  Luctetia  Mott— >Mrs.  Stanton's 
Eulogy— Discussion  in  the  Senate  on  a  Standing  Committee — Senator  McDonald 
of  Indiana  Championed  the  Measure — May  Amuversaiy  in  Boston— Conventions 
-   in  the  Chief  Cities  of  New  England. 

The  custom  of  holding  conventions  at  the  seat  of  government 
in  mid-winter  has  many  advantages.  Congress  is  then  in  session, 
the  Supreme  Court  sitting,  and  society,  that  mystic,  headless, 
power,  at  the  height  of  its  glory.  Being  the  season  for  official 
receptions,  where  one  meets  foreign  diplomats  from  every  civilized 
nation,  it  is  the  time  chosen  by  strangers  to  visit  our  beautiful 
capital.  Washington  is  the  modern  Rome  to  which  all  roads 
lead,  the  bright  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  is  alike  the  hope  and 
fear  of  worn-out  p  oliticians  and  asjiiring  pilgrims.  From  this 
great  center  varied  iiifluences  radiate  to  the  va^t  circumference 
of  our  land.  Supreme-court  decisions,  coni^rcssional  debates, 
presidential  messages  and  popular  opinions  on  all  questions  of 
fashion,  etiquette  and  reform  are  heralded  far  and  near,  awaken- 
ing new  thought  in  every  State  in  our  nation  and,  throuj:li  their 
representatives,  in  the  aristocracies  of  the  old  world.  Hence  to 
hold  a  suffrage  convention  in  Washington  is  to  speak  to  the 
women  of  every  civilized  nation. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association 
assembled  in  Lincoln  Hall,  Januaty  21,  i88a  Many  distin- 
gtttshed  ladies  and  gentlemen  occupied  the  platform,  which  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers,  and  around  the  walls 
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hung  familiar  mottoes,*  significant  of  the  demands  of  the  hour. 
On  taking  the  chair  Susan  B.  Anthony  made  some  appropriate 
remarks  as  to  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  association  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign.  Mrs.  Spencer  called  the  roll,  and 
delegates  f  from  sixteen  States  responded. 
Mrs.  Gage  read  the  call : 

The  National  Association  will  hold  its  twelfth  rmanal  conveDtiOD  in 
Lincoln  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C,  January'  21.  22,  i&So. 

The  i-LiL  .stion  as  to  whether  we  arc  a  nation,  or  simply  a  confederacy  of 
States,  that  has  agitated  the  country'  from  the  inauguration  of  the  povern- 
nient,  was  supposed  to  ha\e  been  settled  by  the  war  and  contiruicd  by 
the  amendments,  making  United  States  citizenship  and  suffrage  practi* 
caily  synonymous.  Not*  however,  having  been  pressed  to  its  logical  re- 
nits,  the  question  as  to  the  limits  of  State  rights  and  national  power  is 
still  under  discussion,  and  is  the  fundamental  principle  that  now  divides 
the  great  national  parties.  As  the  final  settlement  of  this  principle  in- 
voh'es  the  enfranchisement  of  woman,  our  question  is  one  of  national 
politics,  and  the  real  issue  of  the  hour.  Tf  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general 
government  to  protect  the  freedmen  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  United  States  citizens,  the  government 
owes  the  same  protection  to  the  women  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
Ihis  year  will  again  witness  an  ezdting  presidental  election,  and  this 
ipiestion  of  momentous  importance  to  woman  will  be  the  issue  then 
presented.  Upon  its  final  decisimi  depends  not  only  woman's  speedy  en- 
franchisement, but  the  ezi^nce  of  the  republic 

A  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  national  constitution,  prohibiting  the 
States  from  disfranchising  United  Stntrs  citizens  on  the  ground  of  sex, 
will  he  urged  upon  the  forty-sixth  cungrcss  hy  petitions,  arguments  and 
appc.ils.  The  earnest,  intelligent  and  far-seeint:  wnmen  of  every  State 
should  assemble  at  the  coming  convention,  and  show  by  their  wise  coun- 
sds  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  citizens  of  a  free  republic  All  asso* 

*  "  Tnic  Ubor  ftfeim :  tbe  faRliol  for  woman,  the  unpaid  laborer  of  tlie  wtwlo  CVth.** 

**  Man's  work  is  from  sun  to  sun. 
But  wooiAn'f  work  is  never  done.** 
**TMatiofi  withoul  rapmcBiation  is  lyiaany.  Woman  is  land  to  capport  pauperiiBi  aadcriaw, 
'  mA  i$  cotnpeSed  to  feed  Mid  dellie  the  law-oMkcn  who  opprcM  hiir.** 

"  W  jmcri  arc  voting  on  cJucaiiun,  the  I)uluark  o(  the  rtpublic,  \Xk  M&>.fcl^i  KiaiicMtai 

Colorado,  Oregon,  New  Hampshire  and  Majisachusctts." 

**  Women  are  voting  on  all  quesiions.  in  Wyoniiif  and  Utah.  The  voce  of  women  tnourformed 
Wyoming  from  bivbarism  to  civilization." 

"  The  financial  problem  for  woman  :  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar." 

"UTien  a  woman  WiU^  *lie  Will,  and  you  may  depend  on  it,  »bc  WILL  vote." 

i  CmJi/^rtua,  jane  B.Archibald;  C<wi«rr/<V«/«  Julia  E.  SmUh  (Parker),  E.  C.  Champion;  Dila- 
imirf,  Mary  A,  Stuart;  Diitrici  of  Columbia,  Sara  Andrew*  Spencer.  Jane  H.  Spofford,  Ellen  H. 
Sbeldon,  Sara  J.  Messcr,  Am.inda  M.  r.cvi,  l!<;Iv.i  A.  Lockwood.  M  ny  X.  S.  Carey.  Kosina  M.  F.ir- 
Mft.  Mafy  L.  WooMer,  Helen  Rand  Tindall,  Lura  McNall  Orme;  Utin^ix^  Miss  Jessie  Waite, 
di^hiCT  of  CaroKBe  V.  and  Judge  Wait*;  ImdUtm*^  Z««ldaO.  Wallaoa.  Saiaa  Mont  MeRaat 
Flora  M.  HarJin  ;  Amxi,  Nancy  R.  Allen;  Kamas,  Delia  Ro«*;  Louisiana,  Eliz.iKth  L.  Saxon, 
tfaimr,  Sophftu.-*  C.  Snow;  Maryland,  Lavinia  Diindore ;  j<f»VAi)f<j»,  Cithcrinc  A.  F.  Sit_H.iiij. ; 
Mitxtmri,  Phaef>e  W.  Couzins;  Nno  Ham^thire,  Marilla  M.  Ricker;  AVn>  Jrrtey,  Lucind.i  H. 
Oundkr ;  Ntim  Vvrk^  Siiuu  B.  Aothooy.  Matilda  Jotlya  Gage,  Liltie  ]>evei«ux  Blake.  Pi.  A.  W. 
La^,  Jcnaio  da  M.  UMte.M.  D..  Halea  M.  SlocwR}  Awivv'Mote.  KmImI  O.  Foetar,  JaUaT. 
F«Mer$  StmiA  Cw«MM,Maiy  9.  PeO. 
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clationt  in  the  United  Stales  whidi  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  coafi^M  to 
submit  an  amendment  protecting  woman  in  the  ejcereise  of  the  right  of 

suffrage,  are  cordially  invited  to  send  delegates.  Those  who  cannot  at- 
tend the  convention,  are  urged  to  address  letters  to  their  representa- 
tives in  congress,  asking  them  to  give  as  careful  aiicution  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  to  the  petitions  and  arguments  urged  in  its  behalf, 
as  though  the  rights  oi  men,  only,  were  involved.  A  delegate  from  each 
section  of  the  country  wilt  be  heard  before  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  to  whom  our  petitions  will  be  referred.* 

Mrs.  Spencer  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  ably 

discussed  by  the  speakers  and  adopted : 

Resotved,  That  we  are  a  nation  and  not  a  mere  confederacy,  and  that  the  right  of 
dttaeos  of  the  United  States  to  telf-govemment  through  the  liallot  diovld  be  guana* 
'  teed  by  the  national  conttitution  and  protected  everywhcte  nnder  the  Dtttmial  flag. 

Rtsolvitl,  That  while  States  may  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  time,  place  and  man- 
ner of  elect  ion  and  the  qualihcations  of  vdtcrs  upon  terms  e(]ually  applicable  to  all 
citizens,  they  should  he  forbidden  under  heavy  ^>cnaltie&  to  deprive  any  citLeen  of  the 
right  to  •elf-g^enuncnt  on  account  of  sex. 

He^vid,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  forty-slxth  congress  to  immediately  sahnut  to  the 
leveTal  States  the  amendment  to  the  national  constitution  recently  ;  nip  .sed  by  Senator 
Ferry  and  Representative  Luring,  and  approved  by  the  National  .Surtra^^e  Association. 

Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pass  immediately 
the  resolution  reooonnended  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  directing  Uie  speaker  to  ap- 
point a  committee  on  the  rights  of  women. 

Resohed,  That  the  giant  labor  rLform  of  this  n^e  lies  in  securing  to  woman,  the 
great  unpaid  and  unrecognized  laborer  and  producer  of  the  whole  earth,  the  iruits  of 
her  toil. 

Rtsohud^  That  the  theory  of  a  nmacnline  head  to  rule  the  family,  the  churdi,  or  the 
Sute,  is  ooatraiy  to  lepubUcaa  priadplet,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  rebellion  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Resok'<rd,  That  the  assumption  of  the  clergy,  that  woman  has  no  right  tu  participate 
in  the  ministry  and  offices  of  the  diurch  is  unauthorized  theocratic  tyranny,  placing  a 
masculine  mediator  between  wobum  and  her  God,  which  finds  no  authority  in  reason, 
and  should  be  resisted  by  all  women  as  aa  odious  form  of  religious  penecutioa. 

Resolved,  That  it  i<  the  duly  of  the  congress  of  tbr  L^nited  State*?  to  provide  a  re- 
form school  f<>r  girls  and  a  home  for  the  children  ^  hom  no  man  owns  or  protects,  and 
who  are  left  to  die  upon  the  streets  of  the  nation's  capital,  or  to  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
irlce  and  crime. 

R« solved.  That  since  man  has  everywhere  committed  to  woman  the  custody  and 
ownership  of  the  child  bom  out  of  wedlock,  nnt^  has  reqnirrd  it  to  bear  its  mother's 
name,  he  should  recognise  woman's  right  as  a  mother  to  the  custcxiy  of  the  child  bom 
in  marriage,  and  pemut  it  to  bear  her  name^ 

Jttt^vtd^  That  the  National  Association  will  send  a  del^ate  and  an  aliemaie  to 
each  presidential  nominating  convention  to  demand  the  rights  of  woman,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  each  party  the  following  plank  for  presidential  platform  :  Rtsohtd,  That  the 
right  to  use  the  ballot  iniuns  in  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  we  pledge  our> 
selves  to  secure  protection  in  tiie  exercise  of  this  right  toaU  cttisens  irveqiective  of  sex. 

Retfilvid,  That  one-half  of  the  aumber  of  the  supervisors  of  the  teath  census,  and 
one-half  of  the  collectors  of  said  census,  should  be  educated,  intelligent  women,  who 
can  be  safely  entrusted  to  enumerate  women  and  children,  their  occupations,  ages, 

*  Signed  hy  Matilda  Jo»ljni  GsgS,  Ckmifmmm  Ex*(utive  CcmmitU*:  Sucan  B.  Anthoay.  *^fe»^r¥» 
td*mt'0t-i»rgt,'  San  Anijnws  Spowcr.  Corrt^^omdimg  Sttrtfmrjn  Jaiw  H.  S^ofiofd,  TWimmnvt. 
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diseases  and  deatlu,  and  who  would  not  be  Ukelj  to  overlook  ten  miOiom  of  ]iotiM> 

keepers. 

Resok  ed,  That  Uly&ftes  S.  Grant  won  his  first  victories  through  the  military'  plans 
and  rare  genhis  of  a  woman.  Anon  Ella  Guroll,  of  Maryland,  and  while  he  has  been 
rewarded  with  the  presidential  office  through  two  terms,  and  a  royal  voyage  axoand  the 
world,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  Miss  CairoU  has  (or  fifteen  years  been  suffer- 
ing  in  poverty  uaiccoguued  and  unrewarded. 

JtesohtJ,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  hereby  tendered  to  Governor  Chai*, 
R  Andnwa,  of  Connectkot,  for  remenbering  in  each  annual  mess^  to  ask  for  justice 
to  women. 

The  comments  of  the  press*  were  vety  complimentaiy,  and 
their  daily  reports  of  the  convention  full  and  fair.  Among  the 
many  letters  f  to  the  convention,  the  following  from  a  Southern 
lady  is  both  novel  and  amusing : 

Memphis.  Tenn.,  December  11,  1889. 

Dear  Mrs.  Spkncbr:  You  want  petitions.  Well  I  have  two  which  I 
got  up  some  time  ago,  but  did  not  send  on  because  I  thought  the  names 
too  few  to  count  much.  The  one  is  of  wAitt  women  130  in  number.  The 
other  contains  1 10  names  of  black  women.  This  last  is  a  curiosity,  and 
was  gotten  up  under  the  folluwin^  circumstances : 

Some  ladies  wt-re  dining  with  me  and  wc  each  promised  to  pet  what 
names  we  could  tu  petitions  for  woman  suffrage.   My  servant  who  watted 

*  Thk  wcdi  hat  been  devoted  almmt  csdinit^if  HP  the  women,  mho  a»  MmpmoM  leaden,  female 
$uIra(iMs MdgaMxal (cfomcfs,  have  besomta  power  m  the  bnd  whtcb  can  ao  kingier  be  lidicukd  or 
ignored.  Yealevday  Lnicolii  Hall  wa*  pacltc4  to  tts  atmoct  capacity  widi  rach  an  atidicnea  as  no  other 

aitertalnmcnt  or  aunosemcnt  ha*  ever  before  gathered  in  ihLs  city.  Women  of  refinement  and  ciiliivi*- 
tiott,  of  ttioughl  and  purpose,  wumea  of  ttanding  and  position  ut  tocuity,  mothers  of  families,  wive»  of 
dofymca,  thcf*  by  the  hundicda,  to  li»lini  to  the  words  of  wisdom  and  eloquence  that  fdl 
irom  the  lip4t  rf  that  x^mbly,  the  moAt  carefully  organized,  thoroughly  governed,  harmoniously  acting 
i»»ociation  in  thu  great  country.  Members  of  conftress,  profeuon  of  colleges,  judges  and  Kcndemcn 
Iciiurc,  Mt  or  stood  in  admiration  of  the  proi;rcss  of  the  women,  who  are  so  eame<ttly  striving  to  rcgen- 
mle  ottr  beloved  tvpuUic,  over  which  the  shadow  <rf  anatcby  and  dissolution  is  hovcd^g  with  outspread 
wiags.  Theaewneaenf  no lonfer twilling wippBania.fceMngtlwii  nay  cwrtioMely  nnJ  leeMy  amid 
aa  overpowering  nut-.*  of  obslrut! ion-.  ;  they  are  now  ^tfuns  in  their  might,  in  their  unity,  atjd  in  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause.  Men  wilt  do  wisely  if  they  attract  this  power  instead  of  repelling  it ;  if 
they  permit  women  to  work  in  concert  with  them,  instead  of  compelling  them  to  be  arrayed  mnfaMt 
tham.  The  fate  o(  Governor  Robinaon  and  Senator  Ecchtine  of  New  Yoilc,  indicatca  wbai  they  caa 
<»,  and  what  they  will  do,  ff  oMined  to  aseuaw  the  attitude  of  agpnwon,  Cm^nm  h»  heard  no  each 

do^uen'  C  '.  pon  its  floors  thi<  werk  iks  v.  e  have  listened  to  from  ihe  lijn  of  thclC  DObli  nWlllMIHj^IW>i||> 

ingtoo  corrcspoadcot  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Trantcri/t^  Jan.  aj,  i83o. 
Theae  conventions  ooenr  yearly  and  nlthoagh  Ihol^diea  have  fooght  lonff  and  hnid,  and  seem  to  have 

Bftt ct  Tr    ht'fl  a  jnrsitive  assurance  of  suti  '---  ;,  still  ihry  cnntimie  to  force  the  fight  v       ^'mtcr  carn- 

and  reiiouUed  caeigy,  and  their  nu-ctin^s  arc  conducted  with  much  wisdom  aiid  dccuied  spirit*  ^ 
There  ts  one  thing  tothnondkof  these  ladies  which  cannot  be  said  of  Ihn  opporito  aex,  and  that  is, 
iheir  c^^^  entions  are  modeli  of  good  order  and  pnrlinnieouiy  elognMcOi  nDd  diny  yul  iMr  woffc 
through  til  a  graceful,  buiinXi  lihe  manner.— {Washington  CV///r,  Jan.  at,  t88a 

I  he  announcement  that  the  piiblic  «.ct*ion  of  the  National  Woman  Suilragc  Convention  would  begin 
at  one  o'clock  yesterday  aiteniooo  at  lioooln  Hall  sufficed  to  attract  a  most  brilliaat  audience,  composed 
prindpnHy  of  ladies,  occufiying  overy  seat  and  thronging  the  aistea.  Th«  Incomvcniencn  of  r^ 
tn^iLiri^  ttantlin);  was  patiently  enH'irrd  Sy  hTini!rcrk  h  i  Kemcd  toth  tO  ImvO  whUn  thn  OMWntioB 
wai  ia  {tfi^res^— {Washington  Auiwnu^  Kf/utiunH,  Jan.  n,  teSo. 

The  leiaen  of  the  Woman  Sntfrage  Convention  in  Washington  this  week  hat  developed  the  fael 
dut  the^  ktrong-rainded  women  are  making  progress.  The  convention  itself  was  composed  of  women 
of  mArked  ability,  and  tu  proceedings  were  marked  by  dignity  and  decorum.  The  very  be»t  citixeos  of 
its  rirj-  imndid  Itw  wiwtilifli — t^ashington  correspondent  Syracuse  Daiiy  Stamdard. 

tletters  were  read  from  Mary  Powers  Filley,  K.  H  ;  Martha  G.  Tunstall,  Texas;  M«  A.  Dnrling, 
nkh  ;  May  Wn^ht  Thompson,  Ind.;  Sarah  Burger  'Stearns,  Minn.;  Mtsa  Martin,  111.;  W.  G« 
M  <»  ;  Ami:  L.  (J.iinby,  Ky  ;  Zina  Young  Williams.  Utah;  it.irbara  J.  Thonu^on,  Neb.;  Mim 
k.  btuign,  Mc;  Orra  Langbome,  Va.;  Emily  P.  Collins,  La.;  Charles  P.  Wdlman,  cs^.,  Ga. 
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on  table  was  a  coal-black  woman*  She  became  interested  and  after  the 
ladies  went  away  asked  me  to  explain  the  matter  to  her,  which  I  did.  She 
then  said  if  I  would  give  her  a  paper  she  could  get  a  thousand  names 
among  the  black  women,  that  many  of  them  felt  that  they  were  as  much 
slaves  to  their  husbands  as  ever  they  had  been  to  their  white  masters.  I 
pnve  her  a  petition,  and  sairl  t"  her,  "Tell  the  women  this  is  to  ha\'e  a  law 
passed  that  will  not  allow  the  men  t<>  t  -////  t/uir  ^cn'es,  and  will  put 
down  drinkinc^  saloons."  "Every  black  woman  will  (or  that  law!" 
She  took  the  paper  and  procured  these  no  signaiuics  against  the 
strong  opposition  of  black  men  who  in  some  cases  threatened  to  whip 
their  wives  if  they  signed.  At  length  the  opposition  was  so  great  my 
servant  had  not  courage  to  face  it.  She  feared  some  bodily  harm  would  be 
done  her  by  the  black  men.  You  can  see  this  is  a  genuine  negro  petition 
from  the  odd  way  the  names  are  written,  sometimes  the  capital  letter  in 
the  middle  of  the  name,  sometimes  at  the  end. 

Yours.  Elizabeth  Av£RY  Meriwether. 

In  response  to  66,000  documents  containing  appeals  to  women, 
issued  by  the  National  Association,  2$o  petitions,  signed  by  over 
12,000,  arrived  in  Washington  in  time  for  presentation  to  congress 
'before  the  assembling  of  the  convention,  and  were  read  on  the  - 
floor  of  the  Senate,  with  the  leading  names,  January  14, 16, 20, 21, 
by  forty-seven  senators. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  this  courtesy  (reading  peti- 
tions and  names),  requires  unanimous  consent,  and  one  man,  Hon. 
Jf.  J.  Davis  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  no  petition  from  the  wo- 
men of  his  State,  objected.  Sixty-five  representatives  presented 
the  petitions  at  the  clerk's  desk,  under  the  rule,  January  14,  15, 
16.  In  answer  to  these  appeals  to  both  Houses,  on  Monday, 
January-  19,  Hon.  T.  W.  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  joint  resolution  for  a  sixteenth  amendment,  which  with 
all  the  petitions  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Tuesday,  January  20,  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Mass  iLliusetts, 
introduced  the  same  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  it  was  rcfuned,  with  all  the  petitions,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  There  were  also  during  this  congress  presented 
over  300  petitions  from  law-abiding,  tax-paying  women,  praying 
for  the  removal  of  their  political  disabilities. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  January  23,  24,  these  committees 
granted  hearings  of  two  hours  each  to  delegates  from  ten  States 
who  had  been  in  attendance  at  the  convention.  Thoughtful  at* 
tention  was  given  to  arguments  upon  eveiy  phase  of  the  question, 
and  senators  and  representatives  expressed  a  strong  determina^ 
tion  to  bring  the  subject  fairly  before  the  people. 
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The  committees  especially  requested  that  only  the  delegates 
should  be  present,  wishing,  as  tlicy  said,  to  give  their  sole  atten- 
tion to  the  arguments  undisturbed  by  the  crowds  who  usually 
seek  admittance.  Even  the  press  \va>  shut  out.  These  private 
sessions  with  most  of  the  members  present,  and  the  close  atten- 
tion they  gave  to  each  speaker,  were  strong  proof  of  the  growth 
of  our  reform,  as  but  a  few  years  before  representatives  sought 
excuses  for  absence  on  all  such  occasions. 

TBB  COMMITTBS  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  U.  &  SlMAT£,  I 

Friday,  Jan.  23,  1880.  \ 

The  committee  assembled  at- half-past  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Present,  Mr. 
Thunnan.  chairman,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Edmunds. 

The  Chairman  :  Several  members  of  the  committee  are  unable  to  be 
here.  Mr.  Lamar  is  detained  at  his  home  in  Mississippi  by  sicicness  i  Mr. 
Carpenter  is  confined  to  his  room  by  sickness ;  Mr,  Conlcling  has  been  un- 
well: I  do  not  know  how  he  is  this  morning  ;  and  Mr.  Garland  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  which  has  a  meeting  this  morning 
that  he  rr  »!jM  not  fail  to  attend.  I  do  not  think  we  are  hkelv  to  have  any 
more  members  of  the  committee  than  are  here  now,  and  we  will  hear  you, 
ladies. 

Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace  of  Indiana  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Cm- 
llemcn  of  the  CamtnitUe :  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  not 
u  effect  without  a  cause.  Therefore  it  would  be  well  for  the  statesmen 
of  this  nation  to  ask  themselves  the  question,  What  has  brought  the 
women  from  all  parts  of  this  nation  to  the  capital  at  this  time  ?  What  has 
been  the  strong  motive  that  has  taken  us  a\\'ay  from  the  quiet  and  com- 
fort of  our  own  homes  and  brought  us  before  you  to-day  ?  As  an  answer 
to  that  question  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  marie  by  one  of  In- 
diana's statesmen.  He  found  out  by  experience  and  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  it: 

Vott  can  go  to  ineetiDgs  ;  you  can  vole  resolutions ;  you  can  attend  great  demonstra- 
tioiu  in  the  street  ;  but,  i^ler  all,  the  only  ocottion  iriiere  the  American  citizen 
cipieneB  his  acts,  his  opinions,  and  his  power  is  at  the  baUot-box ;  and  diat  little  ballot 
that  he  drops  in  there  is  the  written  sentiiBent  of  the  tines,  and  it  it  the  power  that  be 

has  as  a  citizen  of  this  great  republic. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  here  ;  the  reason  why  we  want  to  vote. 
We  are  not  seditious  women,  clamoring  for  any  peculiar  rights;  it  is 
not  the  woman  question  that  brings  us  before  you  to-day ;  it  is  the 
human  question  underlying  this  movement.  We  love  and  appreciate  our 
country :  we  value  its  institutions.  We  realize  that  we  owe  great  obliga> 
tions  to  the  men  of  this  nation  for  what  they  have  done.  To  their 
strength  we  owe  the  subjugation  of  all  the  material  forces  of  the  uni* 
verse  which  give  us  comfort  and  luxury  in  our  homes.  To  their  brains 
owe  the  machinery  that  gives  us  leisure  for  intellectual  culture  and 
achievement.  T<»  their  education  we  owe  the  openlng^  of  our  colleges 
and  the  establishment  of  our  public  schools*  which  give  us  these  great 
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and  gloriDus  privilefres.  This  movement  is  the  legitimate  result  of  this 
de\'c1opment.  and  of  the  suffering  that  woman  has  undeigone  in  the 
ages  past. 

A  short  time  ago  I  went  before  the  leg^islature  (A  Indiana  with  a  petition 
signed  by  2^,000  of  the  best  women  in  the  Stale.  1  appeal  tu  the 
memory  of  Judge  McDonald  to  lubatantiate  the  troth  of  what  I  say. 
Judge  McDonald  knows  that  I  am  a  home-loving,  law-abiding,  tax-paying 
woman  of  Indiana,  and  have  been  for  fifty  years.  When  I  went  before 
our  legislature  and  found  that  one  hundred  of  the  vilest  men  in  our  State, 
merely  hy  tlie  possession  f>f  the  ballot,  had  more  influence  with  our  law- 
makers than  the  wives  and  mothers  it  was  a  startling  revelation. 

You  must  admit  that  in  popular  government  the  ballot  is  the  must 
potent  means  for  all  moral  and  social  reforms.  As  members  of  society, 
we  are  deeply  interested  in  all  the  social  problems  with  which  you  have 
grappled  so  long  unsuccessfully.  We  do  not  intend  to  depreciate  your 
efforts,  but  you  have  attempted  to  do  an  impossible  thing ;  to  represent 
the  whole  by  one-half,  and  because  we  are  the  other  half  we  ask  you  to 
recognize  our  rights  as  citizens  of  this  republic. 

Julia  Smith  Parker  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  said:  CtHiiemen:  You 
may  be  surprised  to  see  a  woman  of  over  four-score  years  appear  before 
yaw  at  this  time.  She  came  into  the  world  and  reached  years  of  discre- 
tion before  any  person  in  this  rf>om  was  born.  She  nf>w  comes  beff>re 
you  to  plead  that  she  can  vote  and  have  all  the  pri\  ileges  that  men  h:w^. 
She  has  suffered  so  much  individuallv  that  she  thought  when  she  was 
young  she  had  no  right  to  speak  before  the  men;  but  still  siie  had  courage 
to  get  an  education  equal  to  that  of  any  man  at  the  college,  and  she  had 
to  suffer  a  great  deal  on  that  account.  She  went  to  New  Haven  to  school, 
and  it  was  noised  around  that  she  had  studied  the  languages.  It  was 
such  an  astonishing  thing  for  girls  at  that  time  to  have  the  advantages  of 
education,  that  I  had  actually  to  go  to  cotillon  parties  to  let  people  see 
that  I  had  c<Mnmon  sense,  [Laughter.] 

She  has  had  to  pay  $200  a  year  in  taxes  without  knowing  what  becomes 
of  it.  She  does  not  know  but  that  it  goes  to  support  grog-shops.  She 
knows  nothing  about  it.  She  has  had  to  suffer  her  cows  to  be  sold  at 
the  sign-post  six  times.  She  suffered  her  meadow  land,  worth  I2.00Q.  to 
be  sold  for  a  tax  less  than  15a  If  she  could  vote  as  the  men  do  she  would 
not  have  suffered  this  insult;  and  so  much  would  not  have  been  Said 
.-igainst  her  as  has  been  said  if  men  did  not  have  the  whole  power.  I  was 
told  that  they  had  the  power  to  take  anj'thing  that  I  owned  if  I  W'»n1d  not 
exert  myseK  to  pay  the  money.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  have  some  little 
voice  in  determining  wliat  should  be  done  with  what  1  paid.  1  felt  that 
I  ought  to  own  my  own  property;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  in  these 
men's  hands;  and  I  now  come  to  plead  that  I  may  have  the  same  privi* 
leges  before  the  law  that  men  have.  I  have  seen  what  a  diflerenccr 
there  Is,  when  I  have  had  my  cows  sold,  by  having  a  voter  to  take  my 
part 

I  have  come  from  an  obscure  t'jwn  on  the  hanks  of  the  Connecticut, 
where  I  was  born.   1  was  brought  up  on  a  farm.   1  never  had  an  idea  that 
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I  thonM  come  all  the  way  to  Washington  to  speak  before  those  who 

had  not  come  into  existence  when  I  was  born.  Now,  I  plead  that  there 
may  be  a  sixteenth  amendment,  and  that  women  may  be  allowed  the  pri- 
vilege of  f)wning  their  own  property.  I  have  suffered  so  much  myself  that 
I  fck  it  might  have  some  effect  to  plead  before  this  honorable  committee. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  hearing  me  so  kindly. 

Elizabeth  L.  Saxon  of  Louisiana,  said:  Gentlemen:  1  feel  that  after 
Mrs.  Wallace's  plea  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  say  an^'thing.  I  comc 
from  the  extreme  South,  she  from  tiie  West.  People  iiave  asked  rae  why 
I  came.  I  care  nothing  for  suffrage  merely  to  Stand  beside  men.  or  rush 
to  the  polls*  or  to  take  any  privilege  outside  of  my  home,  only,  as  Mrs. 
Wallace  says,  for  humanity.-  I  never  realized  the  importance  of  this 
cause,  until  we  were  beaten  back  on  every  side  in  the  work  of  reform. 
U  we  attempted  to  put  women  in  charge  of  prisons,  believing  that  wher- 
ever woman  sins  and  sufTcrs  women  should  be  there  to  teach,  help  and 
guide,  every  place  was  in  the  hands  of  men.  11  we  made  an  effort  to  get 
wuineii  un  the  school-boards  we  were  combated  and  could  do  nothing. 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  I  had  a  niece  living  whose  father  was  an  inmate 
of  a  lunatic  asylum.  She  exerted  as  wide  an  influence  as  any  woman  in 
that  State ;  I  allude  to  Miss  MoUie  Moore»  who  was  the  wardrof  Mr.  Cush* 
ing-  I  give  this  illustrstion  as  a  reason  why  Southern  women  are  taking 
part  in  this  movement  Mr.  Wallace  had  chaige  of  that  lunatic  asylum 
for  years.  He  was  a  good,  honorable,  able  man. '  Every  one  was  endeared 
to  him ;  the  State  appreciated  him  as  superintendent  of  this  asylum. 
When  a  political  change  was  made  and  Gov.  Robinson  came  in.  Dr. 
Wallace  was  ousted  for  political  purposes.  It  almt^st  broke  the  hearts 
of  some  of  the  women  who  had  sons,  daughters  or  husbands  there. 
They  determined  at  once  to  try  and  have  hmi  reinstated,  it  was  im- 
possible, he  was  out,  and  what  could  they  do  ? 

A  gentleman  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  **  These  women  oiigbt  to  many." 
I  am  married ;  I  am  a-mother ;  and  in  our  home  the  sons  and  brothers  are 
sll  standing  like  a  wall  of  steel  at  my  back.  I  have  cast  aside  the  pr^u* 
dices  of  the  past  They  lie  like  rotted  hulks  behind  me. 

After  the  fever  of  1878,  when  our  constitutional  convention  was  about 
toci  nvtne,  1  suppressed  the  agony  and  grief  of  my  own  heart  (for  one  of 
mychilrlren  had  died;  and  took  part  in  the  suflfrage  movement  in  Louisiana 
with  the  wife  of  Chief-Justice  Merrick,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Dorsey,  and  Mrs. 
Harriet  Keating  of  New  York,  the  niece  of  Dr.  Lozier.  These  three 
hdies  aided  me  faithfuU^and  ably.  I  went  to  Lieutenant-Goyemor  Wilts, 
and  asked  bim  if  he  would  present  or  consider  a  petition  which  I  wished 
to  bring  before  the  convention.  He  read  the  petition.  One  clause  of  our 
SCate  law  is  that  no  woman  can  sign  a  will.  Some  ladies  donated  property 
to  an  asylum.  They  wrote  the  will  and  sif^nrd  it  themselves,  and  it  was 
Dull  and  void,  because  they  were  women.  That  clause,  perhaps,  will  be 
wiped  out  Many  gentlemen  signed  the  petition  on  that  account.  Gov- 
ernor Wilts,  then  lieutenant-governor,  told  me  he  would  present  the  peti- 
tion. He  was  elected  president  of  the  convention.  I  presented  my 
first  petition,  signed  by  the  best  names  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and 
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ia  the  State.  I  had  the  names  of  seven  of  the  most  prominent  physi- 
cians.  Tfaiee  prominent  ministers  signed  it  ff^r  moral  purposes  alone. 
When  Mrs.  Dorsey  was  on  her  dying  bed  the  last  time  she  ever  signed 
her  name  was  to  a  if  tter  to  go  before  that  convention.  Mrs.  Merrick  and 
myself  addressed  the  convention.  We  made  the  petition  then  that  we 
make  here;  that  we,  the  mothers  of  the  land,  should  not  be  barred  on 
every  side  in  the  cause  of  reform.  1  pledged  my  father  on  his  dying 
bed  that  I  would  never  cease  work  u'ntil  woman  stood  with  man  equal 
before  the  law. 

I  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider  this  question  seriously.  We  stand 
precisely  in  the  position  of  the  colonies  when  they  plead,  and,  in  the  words 
of  Patrick  Henry,  were  "spurned  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the 
throne  "  We  have  been  jeered  and  laughed  at  :  but  the  question  has 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  ridicule.  This  clamor  fur  woman  suffrage,  for 
•  woman's  rights,  for  equal  representation,  is  extending  all  over  the  land. 

I  plead  because  my  work  has  been  combated  in  the  cause  of  reform 
everywhere  that  I  have  tried  to  accomplish  anything.  The  children  that 
fill  the  houses  of  prostitution  are  not  of  foreign  blood  and  race.  They 
come  from  sweet  American  homes,  and  for  every  woman  that  went  down 
'  some  mother's  heart  broke  1  plead  bv  the  power  of  the  ballot  to  be 
allowed  to  help  reform  women  and  benefit  mankind. 

Mary  A.  Sikwarf  of  Delaware  said:  The  negroes  are  a  race  inferior, 
you  must  admit,  to  your  daughters,  and  yet  that  race  has  the  ballot,  nnd 
why?  It  is  said  they  earned  it  and  paid  for  it  with  their  blood.  Whose 
blood  paid  for  yours?  The  blood  of  your  forefathers  and  our  fore- 
fathers. Does  a  man  earn  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  lie  down 
and  die,  saying.  "It  is  all  my  boys*'*?  'Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  dies 
saying,  "Let  my  children,  be  they  cripples,  be  they  idiots,  be  they 
boys,  or  be  they  girls,  inherit  all  my  property  alike."  Then  let  us 
inherit  the  sweet  boon  of  the  ballot  alike.  When  our  fathers  were 
driving  the  great  ship  of  Slate  we  were  willing  to  sail  as  deck  or  cabin 
paisbengers,  just  as  we  felt  disposed  ;  we  had  nothing  to  say;  but  to-day 
the  boys  are  about  to  run  the  ship  aground,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
mothers  should  be  asking,  "  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  In  our  own  little 
State  the  laws  have  been  very  much  modified  in  regard  to  women.  My 
father  was  the  first  man  to  blot  out  the  old  English  law  allowing  the  eldest 
son  the  right  of  inheritance  to  the  real-estate.  He  took  the  first  step,  and 
like  all  those  who  take  tir^t  steps  in  reform  he  received  a  mountain  of 
curses  from  the  oldest  male  heirs. 

Since  1S68  I  have,  by  my  own  individual  efforts,  by  the  use  of  hard- 
earned  money,  gone  to  our  legislature  time  after  time  and  have  had  this 
law  and  that  law  passed  for  the  benefit  of  women ;  and  the  same  little 
ship  of  State  has  sailed  on.  To-day  our  men  are  just  as  well  satisfied  with 
the  laws  in  force  in  our  State  for  the  benefit  of  women  as  they  were  years 
ngo.  A  woman  now  has  n  right  to  make  a  will.  She  can  hold  bonds  and 
mortgages  of  her  own.  She  has  a  right  to  her  own  property.  She  cannot 
sell  it  though,  if  it  is  real-estate,  simply  because  the  moment  she  marries, 
her  husband  has  his  right  of  courtesy.   The  woman  does  not  grumble  at 
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that;  but  stil!  when  he  dies  owning  real-estate,  she  gets  only  the  rental 
value  of  one-third,  which  is  called  the  widow's  dower.  Now  I  think  the 
man  ought  to  have  the  rental  value  of  one-third  of  the  wuman's  maiden 
property  or  real-estate»  and  it  ought  to  be  called  the  widower's  dower. 
It  would  be  just  as  fair  for  one  as  for  the  other.  All  that  I  want  is 
equality. 

The  women  <rf  our  State,  as  I  said  before,  are  taxed  without  representa* 
tioD.  The  tax-gatherer  comes  every  year  and  demands  taxes.  For 
twenty  years  1  have  paid  tax  under  protest,  and  if  I  live  twenty  years 
longer  I  shall  pay  it  under  protest  every  time.  The  tax-gatherer  came  to 
my  place  x\(A  lung  since.  "Well."  said  I,  "gt)od  morning,  sir."  Said  he, 
"Good  morning."  He  smiled  and  said.  "  I  have  come  bothering  you." 
Said  1,  "  I  know  your  face  well.  You  have  come  to  get  a  right  nice  little 
vomsui's  tongue-lashing."  Said  he, " I  suppose  so,  but  if  you  will  just  pay 
your  tax  I  will  leave.*'  I  paid  the  tax,  "  But,"  said  I,  "  remember  I  pay  it 
under  protest,  and  if  I  ever  pay  another  tax  I  intend  to  have  the  pr(Hest 
written  and  make  the  tax-gatherer  sign  it  before  I  pay  the  tax.  and  if  he 
will  not  sign  that  protest  then  T  ^hrtll  not  pay,  and  there  will  be  a  fight  at 
once,"  Said  he.  *'  Why  do  y(^u  keep  all  the  time  protesting  against  paying 
this  small  tax  ?"  Said  I,  "  Why  do  you  pay  your  tax  ?"  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"1  would  not  pay  it  if  I  did  not  vote."  Said  I,  "That  is  the  very  reason 
why  I  do  not  want  to  pay  it.  1  cannot  vote.'*  Who  stay  at  home  from 
the  election  ?  The  women,  and  the  black  and  white  men  who  have  been 
to  the  whipping*post  Nic6  company  to  put  your  wives  and  daugh- 
ters in. 

It  is  said  that  the  women  do  not  want  to  vote.  Every  woman  sitting 
here  wants  to  vote,  and  must  we  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  voting  be- 
cause some  luxurious  woman,  rolling  around  in  her  carriage  in  her  little 
downy  nest  that  some  good,  benevolent  man  has  provided  for  her,  does 
aot  want  to  vote?  There  was  a  society  that  existed  up  in  the  State  of 
Mew  York  called  the  Covenanters  that  never  voted.  Were  all  you  men 
disfranchised  because  that  class  or  sect  up  in  New  York  would  not  vote  ? 
Did  you  alt  pay  your  taxes  and  stay  at  home  and  refrain  from  voting  be- 
cause the  Covenanters  did  not  vote?  Not  a  bit  of  iL  You  went  to  the 
election  and  told  them  to  stay  at  home  if  they  wanted  to»  but  that  you,  as 
citizens,  were  going  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  That  was  right.  We,  as 
citizens,  want  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

One  more  thought,  and  I  will  be  through.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  smart 
men  in  the  country,  and  smart  women,  too,  give  the  right  to  women  to 
vote  without  any  "  if  s  "  or  "  and's  **  about  it.  and  the  United  States  protects 
as  in  it :  but  there  are  a  few  who  constnie  the  law  to  suit  themselves»and 
say  that  those  amendments  do  not  mean  that,  because  the  congress  which 
passed  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  had  no  such  intention. 
Well,  if  that  congress  overlooked  us,  let  the  wiser  congress  of  to-day  take 
the  eighth  chapter  and  the  fourth  verse  of  the  Psalms,  which  says, 
"What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?"  and  amend  it  by  adding, 
"What  is  woman,  that  they  never  thought  of  her?" 
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Nancy  R.  Allen  of  Iowa  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentiemen  of  ih* 
Judiciary  CammHtee:  I  am  a  representative  of  a  large  class  of  women  of 
Iowa»  who  are  heavy  taxpayers.  There  is  now  a  petition  bejng  cir* 
culated  throughout  our  State,  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature,  piajring 
that  women  be  exempted  from  taxation  until  they  have  some  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  State.  You  may  ask,  "  Do  not  your 
husbrmds  protect  you?  Are  not  all  the  men  protecting  you?"  We 
answer  that  our  husbands  are  grand,  nobie  men,  who  are  willing  to  do  all 
they  can  for  us,  but  there  are  many  who  ha\  e  no  husbands  and  who  own 
a  great  deal  of  property  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Particularly  in  great  moral 
reforms  the  women  there  feel  the  need  of  the  ballot  By  presenting  loi^ 
petitions  to  the  legislature  they  have  succeeded  in  having  better  temper- 
ance laws  enacted,  but  the  men  ha\'e  failed  to  elect  the  officials  who  will 
enforce  those  laws.  Consequently  they  have  become  as  dead  letters  opon 
the  statute  books. 

To  refer  atrnin  to  taxes.  I  have  a  list  showing  that  in  my  city  three 
women  pay  mi)re  taxes  than  all  the  city  officials  together.  They  are  good 
temperance  women.  Our  city  council  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
saloon-keepers,  brewers  and  men  who  patronize  them.  There  are  some 
good  men,  but  they  are  in  the  minority,  and  the  voices  of  these  women 
are  but  little  regarded.  All  these  officials  are  paid,  and  we  have  to  help 
support  them.  As  Sumner  said,  *'  Equality  of  rights  is  the  first  of  rights  " 
If  we  can  only  be  equal  with  man  under  the  law,  it  is  all  that  we  ask.  We 
do  not  propose  to  relinquish  our  domestic  life,  but  we  do  ask  thiGit  we 
may  be  represented. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Mrs.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Archibald  and 
Mrs.  Spencer.  The  time  having  expired,  the  committee  voted 
to  give  another  hour  to  Miss  Anthony  to  state  the  leasons  why 
we  ask  congress  to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  several  legislap 
turcs  for  a  sixteenth  amendment,  instead  of  asking  the  States  to  . 
submit  the  question  to  the  popular  vote  of  their  electors.*  When 
Miss  Anthony  had  finished,  the  chairman.  Senator  Thunnan  of 
Ohio,  said : 

I  have  to  say,  ladles,  that  you  will  admit  that  we  have  listened  to  yon 
with  great  attention,  and.  I  can  certainly  say,  with  great  Interest ;  your 

appeals  will  be  duly  and  earnestly  considered  by  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Wallace:  I  wish  to  make  just  one  remark  in  reference  to  what 
Senator  Thurman  said  as  to  the  popular  vute  being  ap.imst  woman  suf- 
frage. The  popular  vote  is  against  it,  but  not  the  popular  voice.  Owing 
to  the  tempersnce  agitation  In  the  last  six  years,  the  growth  of  the  sul* 
frage  sentiment  among  the  wives  and  mothers  of  this  nation  has  laigely 
increased. 


*  Judge  Edmund*  meeting  Mtst>  Anthuny  «4fierward*,  complimented  her  on  ha^'ing  made  an  aiigtt> 
ment  instead  of  what  it  tmully  given  befofe  committees,  pUtfonn  oratory.  He  said  her  logic  was 
sound,  Imt  point*  voaainmiibl*.  lior  were  th«  ddcgiMot  Canitiar  with  that  line  of  argument  leu  im- 
pressed by  it,  given  m*  it  was  wfihtrat  notes  and  anid  otany  btcmiptions.  It  was  one  of  tho»e  occasioa* 
r.in  ly  reached,  in  which  the  speaker  showed  the  full  height  to  which  she  u  .is  caj  a'.  Ic  uf  ri<ing.  Wc 
kavc  not  space  (or  the  whole  argument,  and  tlie  train  of  reasooiBg  is  too  dose  to  be  broken.-— {M.  J.  G> 
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HousB  OF  Representatives,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  24,  1880. 
The  Chairman  pro  tcm.  (Mr.  Harris  of  Virginia) :  The  order  of  busi- 
ness  for  the  present  session  of  the  committee  is  the  delivery  of  arguments 
by  delegates  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  now  holding  its  sessions 
in  Washington.  I  am  informed  that  the  delegates  are  in  attendance 
upon  the  committee.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  them.  A  list  of  the 
names  of  the  ladies  proposing  to  speak,  with  a  memorandnm  of  the  limit 
of  time  allotted  to  each,  has  been  handed  to  me  for  my  guidance ;  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  chairman  [Mr.  Knott]  it  will  he  my  duty  to  confine 
the  speakers  to  the  number  of  minutes  apportioned  to  them  respectively 
upon  the  paper  before  me.  As  ai\  additional  consideration  for  adhering 
to  the  regulation,  I  will  mention  that  members  of  the  committee  hr\ve  in- 
rorined  me  that,  having  made  engagements  to  be  at  the  departint  iUs  and 
cliycwhere  on  business  ap[>ointnients,  they  w  ill  l)c  compellefl  t  >  leave  the 
committee-room  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  aiasigned.  The  hrst  name 
npon  the  list  is  that  of  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae  of  Indiana,  to  whom 
five  minntes  axe  allowed. 

Mrs.  McRax  said :  ifr.  GMtshm,  wad  GmtUmm  of  the  JmUdary  Com' 
wdtUt!  In  Indiana  the  cause  of  woman  has  made  marked  advancement 
At  the  same  tame  we  realize  that  we  need  the  right  to  vote  in  order  that 
we  may  have  protection.  We  need  the  ballot  because  through  the 
medium  of  its  power  alone  we  can  hope  to  wield  that  influence  in  the 
making  of  laws  affecting  our  own  and  our  children's  interests. 

Some  recent  occurences  in  Indiana,  one  in  particular  in  the  section  of 
the  State  from  which  I  come,  have  impressed  us  more  sensibly  than  ever 
before  with  the  necessity  of  this  righL  The  particular  incident  to  which  I 
refer  was  this:  In  the  town  of  Munde,  where  I  reside,  a  young  girl, 
who  for  the  past  five  years  had  been  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  post^ 
office,  and  npon  whom  a  widowed  mother  was  dependent  for  support, 
was  told  on  the  first  of  January  that  she  was  no  longer  needed  in  the 
office.  She  had  filled  her  place  welT ;  no  complaint  had  been  made 
against  her.  She  vftry  modestly  asked  the  postmaster  the  cause  of  her 
discharge,  and  he  rephed :  "We  have  a  man  who  has  done  work  for 
the  party  and  we  must  give  that  man  a  place ;  I  haven't  room  for  both  of 
you."  Now,  there  you  have  at  once  the  reason  why  we  want  the  ballot ; 
we  want  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  party  in  a  substantial  way,  so 
that  men  may  not  tell  us  they  have  no  room  for  us  because  we  do  noth> 
mg  for  ths  poriy.  When  they  have  the  ballot  women  will  work  for  "the 
party  "  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  hold  places  in  which  they  may 
get  bread  lor  their  mothers  and  for  their  children  if  necessity  requires. 

Miss  Jessie  T.  WaITE  of  Illinois  said  :  Mr,  Chairman^  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee :  In  the  State  of  Illinois  we  have  attained  to  al- 
most every  right  except  that  of  the  ballot.  We  have  been  adiiutled  to 
all  the  schools  and  colleges;  we  have  become  accustomed  t,(  >  parliament- 
ary usages ;  to  voting  in  literary  societies  and  in  ail  mutters  connected  witii 
the  interests  of  the  colleges  and  schools ;  we  are  considered  members  la 
good  standing  of  the  associations*  and,  in  some  cases*  the  you^g  ladies  in 
the  institutes  have  been  told  they  hold  the  balance  of  power.  The  saoff 
II 
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reason  for  woman  suffrage  that  has  been  given  by  the  delegate  from  Indi* 
ana  [Mrs.  McRac]  holds  good  with  reference  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Women  must  have  the  ballot  that  they  may  have  protection  in  getting 
bread  for  themselves  and  their  families^  by  giving  to  the  party  that  looks 
for  their  support  some  substantial  evidence  of  their  strength.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstfated,  especially  in  the  temperance  movement,  how 
fni  tiess  are  all  their  efforts  while  the  ballot  is  withheld  from  their  hands.. 
They  have  prayed :  they  have  petitioned;  they  have  talked;  they  have 
lecturcl  ;  they  have  done  all  they  could  do,  except  to  vote;  and  yet  all 
avails  tliem  nothing.  Miss  Frances  VVilliard  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  a  petition  of  such  .length  that  it  would  have  reached 
around  this  room.  It  contained  over  180,000  signatures.  The  purpose  of 
the  petition  was  to  have  the  legislature  give  the  women  of  the  State  the 
right  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  license  or  no  lioeose  In  their  respec- 
tive districts. 

In  some  of  the  counties  of  our  State  we  have  ladies  as  superinten- 
dents of  schools  and  professors  in  colleges.  One  of  the  professors  in  the 
Industrial  University  at  Champaign  is  a  lady.  Throughout  the  State  you 
may  find  ladies  who  excel  in  every  branch  of  study  and  in  everj'-  trade. 
It  was  a  lady  who  took  the  prize  at  "the  Exposition  "  for  the  most  beauti- 
ful piece  of  cabinet-work.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a  marvel  of  beauty 
and  extraofdinaiy  as  a  specimen  of  fine  art  She  was  a  foreigner ;  a  Scan- 
dinaviaup  I  believe.  Another  lady  is  a  teacher  of  wood-carving  We  have 
physicians,  and  there  are  two  attoitfeys*  Perry  and  Martin,  now  practicing 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Representatives  of  our  sex  are  also  to  be  found 
among  real-estate  agents  and  journalists,  while,  in  one  or  two  isstsnoes  . 
as  preachers  they  have  been  recognized  in  the  churches. 

CatberihE  a.  Stebbins  of  Michigan  said:  "Better  fifty  years  of 
Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay  ? "  So  said  the  poet;  and  I  say.  Better  a 
week  with  these  inspired  women  in  conferenre  than  years  of  an  indif- 
ferent, conventional  society?  Their  presenrf  li.is  been  a  blessing  to  the 
people  of  this  District,  and  wiii  prove  in  the  future  a  bieasing  to  our  gov- 
omment.  These  women  from  all  sections  of  our  country,  with  a  moral 
and  spiritual  enthusiasm  which  seelcs  to  lift  the  burdens  of  ourgovemment, 
come  to  you,  telling  of  the  obstacles  that  have  beset  their  path.  They 
have  tried  to  heal  the  stricken  in  vice  and  ^norance;  to  save  our  land 
fmm  disintegration.  One  has  sought  to  reform  the  drunkard,  to  save 
the  moderate  drinker,  to  convert  the  liquor-seller ;  another,  to  shelter  the 
homeless;  another,  to  lift  and  save  the  abandoned  woman.  "Aban- 
doned ?  '  once  asked  a  prophet-like  man  of  our  time,  who  added,  "  There 
never  was  an  abandoned  woman  without  an  abandoned  man  ! "  Aban- 
doned of  whom?  let  us  ask.  Surely  not  by  the  merciful  Father.  Mo; 
aeither  man  nor  woman  is  ever  abandoned  by  him,  and  he  sends  his' 
straments  in  the  persons  of  some  of  these  great-hearted  women,  to  appeal 
to  you  to  restore  their  God-given  freedom  of  action,  that  "the  least  of 
these"  may  be  remembered. 

But  in  our  councils  no  one  hrts  r!wclt  upon  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our 
civilization,  the  scourge  of  war ;  though  it  has  been  said  that  women  wiii 
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fi^ht.  It  is  true  there  are  instances  in  which  they  have  considered  it  a 
duty :  there  were  auch  in  the  rebellion.  But  the  majority  of  women  wooM 
not  declare  war.  would  not  enlist  soldiers  and  would  not  vote  supplies 
and  eqnipoients,  becanse  many  of  the  most  thoiigfathil  believe  there  it  a 
better  way,  and  that  women  can  bring  a  moral  power  to  bear  that  shall 
make  war  needless. 

.  Let  us  take  one  picture  representative  of  the  p^neral  features  of  the 
war — we  say  nothing  of  our  convicti  ns  in  ici^^ard  to  the  Conflict.  Ulys- 
ses S.  Grant  or  Anna  Ella  Carroll  makes  plans  and  maps  forthe  campaigfn  ; 
McCleiian  and  Meade  are  cuinmanded  to  collect  the  columbiads,  muskets 
and  ammunition,  and  move  their  men  to  the  attack.  At  the  same  time 
the  saintly  Clara  Barton  collects  her  cordials,  medicines  and  delicacies,  her 
lint  and  bandages*  and,  putting  them  in  the  ambulance  assigned,  joins  the 
same  nusving  train.  McCIellan's  men  meet  the  enemy,  and  men— ~ 
brothers— on  both  sides  fall  by  the  death-dealing  missiles.  Miss  Barton 
and  her  aids  bear  of!  the  sufferers,  staunch  their  bleeding  wounds,  soothe 
the  reeling  brain,  bandage  the  crippled  limbs,  pour  in  the  oil  and  wine, 
and  make  as  easy  as  may  be  the  soldier's  bed.  What  a  solemn  and  heart- 
rending farce  is  here  enacted!  And  yet  in  our  present  development 
men  and  women  seek  to  reconcile  it  with  the  requirements  of  religion 
and  the  necessities  of  our  conflicting  lives.  So  few  recognise  the  abso- 
hitetnithl 

Mrs.  Devereux  Blakk  said :  Mr.  Chairman^  and  Geniltmen  of  the  Com^ 
wuiiees  I  oome  here  with  your  own  laws  in  my  hands-- and  the  volume  is 
quite  a  heavy  one^  too-4o  ask  you  whether  women  are  citlsens  of  this 
nation  ?  I  find  in  this  book,  under  the  beading  of  the  chapter  on  **  Citi* 
tenship,**  the  following : 

Sec  X.993.  All  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  ai^  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
power,  CTcinding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  women  are,  in  the  language  of  the  sec- 
tion, "persons,"  and  that  we  cannot  reasonably  be  included  in  the  class 
spoken  of  as  "  Indians  nut  taxed."  Therefore  T  claim  that  we  are  "citi- 
zens."  The  same  chapter  also  contains  the  fuUuwing: 

Sec.  1.994.  Any  woman  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  marhed  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  n%ht  hcradf  be  lawfoily  natnialiaed,  diall  be  deemed  a 

Under  this  section  also  we  are  dtisens.  I  am  myself,  as  indeed  are 
most  of  the  ladies  present*  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States :  so 
that  we  are  citizens  under  this  count  if  we  were  not  citizens  before. 
Then,  further,  in  the  legislation  known  as  «*The  Civil  Righto  Bill"  I  find 

this  language : 

persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  same  right, 
m  every  State  and  terhtory,  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  give 
evidence,  and  to  the  fall  and  eqnal  benefit  of  ill  Unrs  and  procecdiagi  for  thetecnrily 
«l  penKMU  sad  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  dtiieas,  snd  thall  be  fobject  to  like 
paBialuiieals»  pains,  penalties,  etc 

One  would  think  the  logical  conclusion  from  that  which  I  have  last 
lead  would  be  that  all  diuMt  are  entitled  to  equal  protection  everywhere. 
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It  appears  to  mean  that.  Then  I  turn  to  another  piece  of  legislation— 
that  which  is  known  as  "  The  £n f orcement  Act  *' — one  which  some  of  you, 

gentlemen,  did  not  like  v^ry  much  when  it  was  enacted — and  there  I  find 
another  declaration  on  the  same  question.  The  act  is  entitled  "An  Act 
to  Enforce  the  Right  of  Citizens  of  the  United  States  to  Vote  In  the 
Several  States  of  this  Union,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  right  of  "  citi- 
zeiis  "  to  vote  appears  to  be  conceded  by  this  act.  In  the  second  section 
it  says: 

It  shall  be  tfie  du^  of  c«eiy  tndi  penon  and  oflSoer  to  give  to  all  chizeiis  off  tiie 
Untied  States  the  Mine  and  oqnal  opportunity  to  perform  tneii  prerequisite,  and  to  be- 
come qualified  to  vote,  witbont  diatinctaoo  of  laoe,  color  or  pievioos  conditioa  of 

servitude,. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  lawyers,  whether  you  do  not 
think  that,  after  we  have  been  declared  to  be  citizens,  we  have  the  right 
to  claim  the  protection  of  this  enforcement  act?  When  you  gentlemen 
from  the  North  rise  in  your  places  In  the  halls  of  congress  and  make 
these  walls  ring  with  your  eloquence,  you  are  prone  to  talk  a  great  deal 
about  the  tight  of  every  United  States  citiaen  to  the  ballot,  and  the  neces* 
sity  of  protecting  every  sooh  citizen  in  its  exercise.  What  do  yoa  mean 
by  it? 

It  occurs  to  me  here  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  recent  occur- 
rence. As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  little  unpleasantness  in  Mnine — a 
State  which  is  not  without  a  representative  among  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee — and  certain  gentlemen  there,  esp>ecially  Mr.  Blaine, 
have  been  greatly  exercised  in  their  minds  because,  as  they  allege,  the 
people  of  Maine  have  not  been  permitted  to  express  their  will  at  the  polls. 
Why,  gentlemen,  I  assert  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Maine  have 
never  been  permitted  to  express  their  will  at  the  polls.  A  majority  of  the 
people  of  Maine  are  women,  and  from  the  foundation  of  this  government 
have  never  exercised  any  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  citizens.  Mr.  Blaine 
made  a  speech  a  day  or  two  ag:o  in  Augusta.  He  began  by  reciting  the 
condition  of  affairs,  owing  to  the  effort,  as  he  states,  "  to  substitute  a  false 
count  for  an  honest  ballot,"  and  congratulated  his  audience  upon  the  in- 
sLi  uaicntalities  by  which  Ihey  had  triumphed — 

Without  hnng  a  gun,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  without  striking  a  single 
blow,  without  one  disoiderly  essenblage.  The  ^eopU  have  fcgaised  their  own  ri^t 
thioiij^  Uie  mi^t  and  majesty  of  their  cwa  U«w. 

He  goes  on  in  this  vein  to  speak  of  those  whom  he  calls  "the  people  of 
Maine."  Well,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think  you  will  deny  that  wmtm  «tr€ 
piopU.  It  appears  to  me  that  what  Mr.  Blaine  snid  in  that  connection  was 
nonsense,  unless  indeed  he  forgot  that  there  were  any  others  than  men 
among  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine.  I  don't  suppose  that  you,  gen- 
tlemen, are  often  so  forgetlul.    Mr.  Blame  said  luither: 

The  Republicans  of  Maine  and  throughout  the  land  felt  that  they  were  not  merely 
fighting  the  battle  of  amngle  year,  but  for  aU  the  future  of  the  State;  not  merely 
fighting  the  battle  of  oar  own  State  alone,  bat  for  all  the  Stnt  cs  that  are  atteuptiBg 

the  great  problem  of  State  povi»rnment  throughout  the  world.  1  he  comiption  or 
destruction  of  the  ballot  is  a  crime  againrt  free  goremment,  and  when  socoessiul  is  a 
subversion  of  free  goveraneat. 
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Does  that  mean  the  ballot  for  men  only  or  the  ballot  for  ths  piffle,  men 

and  women  too?  If  it  is  to  be  received  as  meaning  anything,  it  ought  to 
menn  not  for  one  sex  alone,  but  for  both.  Mr.  Lincoln  declnred,  in  one  of 
his  noblest  utterances,  that  no  man  was  good  enough  to  govern  another 
man  without  that  man's  consent.  Of  course  he  meant  it  in  its  broadest 
terms ;  he  meant  that  no  man  or  woman  was  good  enough  to  govern  an- 
other man  or  woinan  withont  that  other  man's  or  woman's  consent 

Mr.  Blaine,  on  another  occasion*  in  connection  with  the  same  subject* 
matter,  had  much  to  say  of  the  enormity  of  the  oppression  practiced  by 
his  political  opponents  in  depriving  the  town  of  Portland  of  the  right  of 
representation  in  view  of  its  paying  such  heavy  taxes  as  it  does  pay.  He 
expressed  the  greatest  indignation  at  the  attempt,  forgetting  utterly  that 
great  body  of  women  who  Day  taxes  but  are  deprived  of  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation. In  this  connection  it  may  be  pertinent  for  me  to  express  the 
hope,  by  way  of  a  suggestion,  that  hereafter,  when  making  your  speeches, 
you  will  not  use  the  term  "  citizens  "  in  a  broad  sense,  unless  you  mean 
to  include  women  as  well  as  men,  and  that  when  you  do  not  mean  to 
include  women  you  will  spealc  of  male  citizens  as  a  separate  ckss, 
because  the  term,  in  its  general  application,  is  illogical  and  its  meaning 
obscure  if  not  self-oontradictory. 

President  Hayes  was  so  pleased  with  one  of  the  sentences  in  his  mes- 
sage of  a  year  ago  that  in  his  message  of  this  year  he  has  reiterated  it. 
It  reads  thus : 

That  no  temporary  or  administrative  interests  of  govemmcnl  wiii  ever  displace  the 
teai  of  our  people  m  defense  of  the  primary  rights  of  citixenbhip,  and  that  tlie  power 
sf  pdilic  opii^OD  will  ovenride  all  political  prejudices  and  idl  sectional  and  State 
attadixnents  in  demanding  that  all  over  our  wide  territory  the  name  and  character  of 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  mean  one  and  tb«  same  thiagaad  cany  with  them 
aachalienged  sccurRy  aitd  respect. 

Let  me  suggest  what  he  ought  to  have  said  unless  he  intended  to  in- 
clude women,  althougii  i  am  airaid  that  Mr.  Hayes,  when  lie  wrote  this, 
forgot  that  there  were  women  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that 
his  ezoetlent  wife,  perhaps,  stood  by  his  side.  He  ought  to  have  said : 

An  act  having  been  paaed  to  enferoe  die  lighta  of  wtak  citizens  to  vote,  the  trms 

fifor  of  half  the  population  is  thus  eiqnessed,  and  no  interests  of  government  will 
erer  dispbcc  the  real  of  half  of  our  people  in  defense  of  the  primary  rights  of  our 
male  citizens.  T/u prosperity  of  the  StaUs  depends  upon  the proteetion  afforded  to  our 
wuie  citiMems;  and  the  name  and  chiracterof  acaiSr  dtiieni  td  the  United  States  shall 
■HQ  one  fBi4  the  nma  UisQg  and  oanj  with  then  andiaUeiigad  secniiQF  and  rcipBct, 

If  Mr,  Hayes  had  thus  expressed  himself,  he  would  have  made  a  per- 
fsctly  logical  and  clear  statement  Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  hereafter, 
when  speaking  or  voting  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
you  will  bear  this  in  mind  and  will  remember  Ihrit  women  are  citiaensas 
well  as  men,  and  that  they  claim  the  same  rights. 

This  question  of  woman  suffra^j^e  cannot  much  longer  be  ignored,  in 
the  State  from  which  I  come,  altiiough  we  have  not  a  right  to  vote,  we  are 
confident  that  the  influence  which  women  brought  to  bear  in  determining 
the  result  of  the  election  last  fall  had  something  to  do  with  sending  into 
fettrenent  a  Democratic  governor  who  was  opposed  to  our  reform,  and 
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electing  a  Republican  who  was  in  favo^of  iL  Recollect,  gentlenieD*  tha*: 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  monejr  which  has  been  made  in  this  cause 
will  not  be  without  its  effect  The  time  is  coming  when  the  demand  o: 
an  immense  number  of  the  women  of  this  country  cannot  be  ij^nored. 
When  you  see  these  representatives  coming  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  to  ask  for  this  right,  can  you  doubt  that,  some  day,  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  their  luissi  r,  ?  We  do  not  stand  before  you  to  plead  as  beggars: 
we  ask  for  that  wluch  is  our  right.  We  ask  it  as  due  to  the  memory  ot 
onr  ancestors*  who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  this  countiy  just  as  bravely 
as  did  yours.  We  ask  it  on  many  considerations.  Why,  gentlemen,  the 
very  furniture  here,  the  carpet  on  this  floor,  was  paid  for  with  our  mon^. 
We  are  taxed  equally  with  the  men  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  cm- 
gress.  and  we  have  a  right  equally  with  them  to  participate  in  the  govern* 
ment. 

In  closing,  I  have  only  to  ask,  is  there  no  man  here  present  who  ap- 
preciates the  emergencies  of  this  hour  }  Is  there  no  one  among  you  who 
will  rise  on  the  floor  of  congress  as  the  champion  of  this  unrepresented 
half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  have  our  liberties,  and  the  politician  who  can  now  underatand 
the  importance  of  our  cause,  the  statesman  who  can  now  see,  and  will 
now  appreciate  the  justice  of  it,  that  man,  if  true  to  himself,  v.  jll  write  his 
name  high  on  the  scroll  of  fame  beside  those  of  the  men  who  have  been 
the  saviors  of  the  country.  Gentlemen  I  entreat  you  not  to  let  this  hear- 
ing go  by  without  giving  due  weight  to  all  that  we  have  said.  You  can 
no  more  stay  the  onward  oinent  of  this  reform  than  you  can  fight  .igainst 
the  stara  in  their  courses. 

Mr.  WxLUTS  of  Michigan :  ifr.  OtairmiMi:  I  would  like  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion here.  The  r^^ulation  amendment,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  sub- 
mitted, provided  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 

should  not  be  abridged  on  account  of  sez.  I  notice  that  the  amendment 
which  the  ladies  here  now  propose  has  prefixed  to  it  this  phrase  :  "7*he 
right  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States  shall  be  based  on  citizenship."  I  cal! 
attention  to  this  because  I  would  like  to  have  them  explain  as  ful!v  as 
they  may  why  they  incorporate  the  phrase,  "shall  be  based  on  citizen- 
ship.'* Is  the  meaning  this,  that  all  citizens  shall  have  the  right  to  vote^ 
or  simply  that  citizenship  shall  be  the  basis  of  suffrsge  ?  The  words,  "  or 
for  any  reason  not  applicable  to  all  citizens  <A  the  United  States,"  also 
seem  to  require  explanation.  The  proposition  in  the  form  in  which  it  it 
now  submitted,  T  imderstnnH,  covers  a  little  more  than  has  been  covered 
by  the  amendment  submitted  in  previous  years. 

Sara  A.  Spencer  of  Washington,  D  r  •  If  the  committee  will  permit 
me,  I  will  say  that  the  amendment  in  its  present  form  is  the  concentrated 
wish  of  the  women  of  the  United  States.  The  women  of  the  country'  sent 
to  congress  petitions  asking  for  three  different  forms  of  constitutional 
amendment,  and  when  preparing  the  one  now  before  the  committee  these 
three  were  concentrated  in  the  one  now  before  you  (identical  with  thai 
of  the  resolution  offered  in  the  House  by  Hon.  George  &  Loring  and  by 
Hon.  T.  W.  Feny  in  the  Senate),  omitting,  at  the  request  of  each  of  the 
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three  classes  of  pctilioners,  all  phrases  which  were  regarded  by  any  of 
them  a«  objectionable.  The  amendment  as  now  presented  ii>  therefore 
the  combined  wisb  of  tbe  vonen  of  the  coustfy,  vis^  that  cUizensbip  in 
the  United  States  shall  mean  suffiage,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  deprived 
of  tbe  ligbt  to  vote  for  seasons  not  equally  applicable  to  all  citizens. 

Mattij>a  Josltm  Gagb  said :  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  a  remarkable 
dedsion  of  the  Snpreme  Covit.  The  case  of  Viiginia  L.  Minor,  claiming 
the  right  to  vote  under  tiie  fourteenth  amendment,  was  signed  before  the 

Sopreme  Court  of  the  United  ^tes.  October  term,  1874;  decision  ren* 
dered  adversely  by  Chief-Justice  Waite,  March.  1875,  upon  the  grotind  that 

"the  United  States  hnd  no  voters  in  the  States  of  its  own  creation." 
This  was  a  most  amazing  decision  to  emanate  from  the  highest  judicial 
authority  of  the  nation,  and  is  but  another  proof  how  fully  that  body  is 
cnder  the  influence  of  the  dominant  political  party. 

Contrary  to  this  decision,  I  uohesitatingly  affirm  that  the  United  States 
hss  possessed  voters  in  States  of  Its  own  creation  from  the  veiy  dale  of 
the  constitntion.  In  Article  I,  Sec  2,  the  constitntion  provides  that 

TBe  Home  of  Repcctentativcs  ihall  be  compoied  of  memben  cuten  eveiy  wooed 
yetr  by  the  pet*ple  of  the  sereral  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qii  ilifiritiisM  nqoirite  for  declon  ol  the  mast  nameioas  bnnch  of  ^  State  Icgals* 

tmre. 

The  persons  so  designated  are  voters  under  State  laws;  but  by  this 
section  of  tbe  national  constitution  they  are  made  United  States  voters. 
It  is  directed  under  what  conditions  of  State  qualification  they  may  cast 
votes  in  thdr  respective  States  for  members  of  the  lower  house  of  con« 
giess.  Tbe  constitution  here  created  a  class  of  United  States  voters  by 
adoption  of  an  already  voting  class.  Did  but  this  single  instance  exist  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  nuUily  Chief-Justice  Waite's  decision,  as  Aitide  VI, 
See;  %  declares  ^ 

Tlic  cnn-titution  and  the  law*;  of  the  Unite  !  States  which  ^hiU  be  Bllde  in  pSIW^ 
«nce  tiiereof     »     •     •     shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

This  supreme  law  at  its  verj'  inception  created  a  class  of  United  States 
voters.  If  in  the  Minor  case  alone,  the  premises  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Chief-Justice  VVaite  were  wrong,  the  decision  possesses  no  legal 
value;  but  in  addition  to  this  class^  the  United  tetes,  by  special  laws  and 
amendments  has  from  time  to  time  created  other  classes  of  United  States 
voters. 

Under  the  naturalization  laws  citizenship  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of 
mffrage.  No  State  can  admit  a  foreigner  to  the  right  of  the  ballot,  even 
ander  United  States  laws,  unless  he  is  already  a  citizen,  or  has  formally 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The 
creation  of  the  ni^ht  here  is  national ;  its  regulation,  local. 

Men  who  commit  crimes  against  the  civil  laws  of  the  United  States  for* 
feit  their  rights  of  citizenship.  State  law  cannot  re-habiKtate  them,  but 
within  the  last  five  years  2,500  such  men  have  been  pardoned  by  congres- 
•lonal  enactment,  and  thus  again  been  made  voters  in  States  by  United 
States  law.  Is  it  not  strange  that  with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  before 
him  Chief-Justice  Waite  could  base  his  decision  against  the  right  of  a 
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woman  to  the  ballot,  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  had  no  voteis 
in  the  States  of  its  own  creation  ? 

Criminals  against  the  militaiy  law  of  the  United  States»  who  receive 
pardon,  are  still  another  class  of  voters  thus  created.  A  very  large  bo(fy 
of  men,  several  hundred  thousand,  forfeited  their  ri^bts  of  citizenship^ 
their  ballot,  by  participation  in  the  rebellion  ;  they  were  political  crim- 
inals. When  general  amnesty  was  prochnincd  they  again  secured  the 
ballot.  They  had  been  deprived  of  ttie  sutirage  by  United  States  law 
and  It  was  restored  to  them  by  the  same  law. 

It  may  be  replied  that  the  rebellious  States  had  been  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  territories*  over  whose  suffrage  the  general  government  had 
control.  Bat  let  me  ask  why,  then,  a  large  cUms  of  men  remained  dis* 
franchised  after  these  States  again  took  up  local  government?  A  large 
class  of  men  were  especially  exempted  from  general  amnesty  and  for  the 
restoration  of  their  political  rights  were  obliged  to  individuallv  petition 
congress  for  the  removal  of  their  political  disabilities,  and  these  men 
then  became  "voters  in  States,"  by  action  of  the  United  States.  Here, 
again,  the  United  States  recognized  citizenship  and  sufirage  as  synony- 
mous. If  the  United  States  has  no  voters  of  its  own  creation  in  the 
States*  what  are  these  men?  A  few,  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion,  are  yet 
disfranchised,  and  no  State  has  power  to  change  this  conditi<m*  Only  the 
United  States  can  again  make  them  voters  in  States. 

Under  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  the  colored  men  of  the 
South,  who  never  had  possessed  the  ballot,  and  those  colored  men  of  the 
North  over  wh  )in  some  special  disqualilication  hung,  were  alike  made 
voters  by  United  States  law.  It  required  no  action  of  Delaware,  Indiana, 
New  York,  or  any  of  those  States  in  which  the  colored  man  was  not  upon 
voting  equality  with  the  white  men,  to  change  their  constitutions  or 
Statutes  in  order  to  do  away  with  such  disqualifications.  The  fourteenth 
amendment  created  another  class  of  United  States  voters  in  States,  to  the 
number  of  a  million  or  more.  The  fourteenth  amendment,  and  the  act  of 
congress  to  enforce  it,  were  at  once  recc^nized  to  be  superior  to  State 
law— abrogating  and  repealing  State  constitutions  and  State  laws  contra- 
dictory to  its  provisions. 

By  an  act  of  congress  March  3,  and  a  presidential  proclamation  of  March 
u,  1865.  all  deserters  who  failed  to  report  themselves  to  a  provost  mar- 
shall  within  sixty  days,  forfeited  their  rights  of  citizenship  as  an  additional 
penalty  for  the  crime  of  desertion,  thus  losing  their  ballot  without  possi- 
bility of  its  restoration  except  by  an  act  of  copgress.  Whenever  this  may 
be  done  collectively  or  Uidividually,  these  men  will  become  State  voters 
by  and  through  the  United  States  law. 

As  proving  the  sophistry  used  by  legal  minds  in  order  to  hide  from 
themselves  and  the  world  the  f  ict  that  the  United  States  has  power  over 
the  ballot  in  States,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  case  which,  in  1866.  came 
before  justice  Strong,  then  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  since  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  For 
sophistical  reasoning  it  is  a  curiosity  in  legal  decisions.  One  point  made 
by  Judge  Strong  was,  that  congress  may  deprive  a  citizen  of  the  oppoi«' 
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tanity  to  enjoy  a  right  belonging  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  a  State  even  the 
right  of  voting,  but  rnnnot  deprive  him  of  the  right  itself.  This  is  on  a 
par  with  saying  that  congress  may  deprive  a  citizen  of  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a  ripht  belonging  to  him  as  an  individuai,  even  the  right  of  life,  but 
cannot  deprive  iiim  of  life  itself. 

A  still  more  lemarkable  class  of  United  States  voters  than  any  yet  men- 
tioned, exists.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  congress  enacted  a  law 
that  foreigners  havit^  served  in  the  civil  war  and  been  honorably  dis- 
chaiged  from  the  army,  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  And  this,  too,  without 
the  announcement  of  their  intention  of  l>ecoming  citizens  of  the  repub- 
lic A  class  of  United  States  voters  were  thus  created  out  of  a  class  of 
non-citizens. 

I  have  mentioned  eight  classes  of  United  States  voters,  and  yet 
not  one  of  the  States  has  been  deprived  of  the  powers  necessary  to 
local  self-government.  To  States  belong  all  matters  of  strictly  local  in> 
lerest  such  as  the  incorporation  of  towns  and  cities,  the  settlement  of 
coonty  and  other  boundaries;  laws  of  marriage,  divorce,  protection  of 
life  and  property,  etc.  It  has  been  said,  the  ordaining  and  establish- 
ment of  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  a  State  is  always  the  act  of 
a  State  in  its  hif^hest  sovereign  capacity,  but  if  anv  question  as  to  nation- 
ality ever  existed,  it  was  settlctl  by  the  war.  Even  State  constitutions 
were  found  unable  to  stand  when  in  conflict  with  a  law  of  the  United 
States  or  an  amendment  to  its  constitution.  All  are  bound  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  nation. 

This  theory  of  State  sovereignty  must  have  a  word.  When  the  Union 
was  formed  several  of  the  States  did  not  even  frame  a  constitution.  It 
was  in  1818  that  Connecticut  adopted  her  first  State'  constitution.  Rhode 
Island  had  no  constitution  until  1842.  Prior  to  these  years  the  govern- 
ment of  these  States  was  administered  under  the  authority  of  royal  charw 
ters  brought  out  from  England. 

Where  was  their  State  sovereignty?  The  rights  even  of  suffrage  enjoyed 
by  citizens  of  these  States  during  these  respective  periods  of  forty-two  and 
sixty-six  ycarii,  were  eiLiicr  secured  iliem  by  monarchial  England  or  republi- 
can United  States.  If  by  the  latter  all  voters  inthese  two  States  during  these 
fears  were  United  States  voters.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  no  State  save 
Teias  was  ever  for  an  hour  sovereign  or  independent.  The  experience 
d  the  country  proves  there  is  but  one  real  sovereignty.  It  has  been  said, 
with  truth. 

There  b  but  one  sovereign  Stale  on  the  American  continent  known  to  interna- 
tional or  constitutional  law,  and  that  it  the  xepoblic  itself.   This  lonns  the  United 

Slates  and  .^huulJ  be  :iu  called. 

I  ask  for  a  sixteenth  amendment  because  this  republic  is  a  nation  and 
not  a  confederacy  of  States.  I  ask  it  because  the  United  bLuLcs  nut  only 
possesses  inherent  power  to  protect  its  citizens  but  also  because  of  its 
mtional  duty  to  secure  to  all  its  eitisens  the  eiercise  of  their  rights  of 
sdf-govemment  I  ask  it  because  having  created  classes  of  voters  in 
auiaberless  instances,  it  is  most  flagrant  injustice  to  deny  this  protection 
to  woman.  I  ask  it  because  the  Nation  and  not  the  State  is  supreme. 
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PhcbBI  W.  Covzins  of  Missourit  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  next 
thilty  minntes,  said  :  Mr,  Chairman,  and  GetUlemeH  of  the  Judiciary  Caw^ 
mt'tfee :  I  am  invited  to  speak  of  the  dangers  which  beset  us  at  this  hour 
in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Mrs.  Minor's 
case,  which  not  only  stultifies  its  previous  interpretation  of  the  recent 
constitutional  amendments  and  makes  them  a  dead  letter,  but  will  rank, 
in  the  coming  ages,  in  the  history  of  the  judiciary,  with  the  Died  Scott 
decision.  The  law.  as  explained  in  the  Died  Soott  csae,  was  an  infamoua 
one,  which  trampled  upon  the  moet  solemn  rights  of  the  loyal  citisens  of 
the  government,  and  declared  the  constitution  to  mean  anything  or  notb* 
ing,  as  the  case  might  be.  Yet  the  decision  in  that  case  had  a  saving 
clause,  for  it  was  not  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  Democratic  judiciary. 
Dissenting  opinions  were  nobly  uttered  from  the  bench.  In  the  more 
recent  case,  under  the  rule  of  a  Republican  iudiciaiy  created  by  a  party 
professing  to  be  one  of  justice,  the  rights  of  one-half  of  the  people  were 
deliberately  abrogated  without  a  dissenting  voice.  This  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  <rf  our  government  called  forth  no  protest  In  all 
of  the  decisions  against  woman  in  the  Repnhlicaii  court,  there  has  not 
been  found  one  Lord  Mansfield,  wha  rising  to  the  supreme  height  of  an 
unbiased  judgment,  would  give  the  immortal  decree  that  shall  crown  with 
regal  dignity  the  mother  of  the  race :  "  I  care  not  for  the  dictates  of  judges, 
however  eminent,  if  they  he  contrary  to  principle.  If  the  parties  will  have 
Judgment,  let  justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens  fall." 

The  Drcd  Sk:ott  decision  declared  as  the  law  of  citizenship,  ••to be  a  citi- 
zen is  to  have  actual  possession  and  enjoyment,  or  the  perfect  right  to 
the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  an  entire  equality  of  privileges,  civil  and 
political."  But  the  stave»power  was  then  dominant  and  the  court  decided 
that  a  black  man  was  not  a  citisen  because  he  had  not  the  tight  to  vote. 
But  when  the  constitution  was  so  amended  as  to  make  "all  persons  bom 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  citizens  thereof,"  a  n^gro^  by  virtue  of 
his  United  States  citizenship,  was  declared,  under  the  amendments,  a 
voter  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  And  the  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed 
this  right  in  the  celebrated  slaughter-house  cases  (i6  Wallace,  71).  It 
said,  "  The  negro,  having  by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  been  declared  to 
be  a  citisen  of  the  United  States,  is  thus  made  a  voter  in  ever  State  in  the 
Union." 

But  when  the  loyal  women  of  Missouri,  appiehendiog  that  "all  persons 

beneath  the  flag  were  made  citizens  and  voters  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment," through  Mrs.  Minor,  applied  to  the  Supreme  COttlt  for  protection 

in  the  exercise  of  thnt  same  rig-ht,  this  hiph  tribunal,  reversing  all  its  for- 
mer decisions,  proclainis  State  so\'ereignty  superior  to  national  authority. 
This  it  does  in  this  strange  language  :  '*  Being  born  in  the  United  States, 
a  woman  is  a  person  and  therefore  a  citizen  " — we  are  much  obliged  to 
them  for  that  definition  of  our  identity  as  persons — "  but  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  does  not  confer  the  lij^ht  ol  mffrage  upon  any  one." 
And  then,  in  the  face  of  its  previous  decisions,  the  court  dedaied :  **71ic 
United  States  has  no  voters  in  the  States  of  its  own  creation  that  the 
elective  officers  of  the  United  States  are  all  elected,  directly  or  indlrectlii 
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by  State  voters.  It  remands  woman  to  the  States  for  her  protection,  thus 
giving  to  the  State  the  supreme  antlu  -Dtv  and  overthrowing  the  entire  re- 
sults of  the  war,  which  was  fought  to  maintain  national  supremacy  over 
any  and  all  subjects  in  which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  involved. 

No  flopienie  aU^giance,  geatlemen  of  the  committee,  can  be  chimed  for 
or  by  a  government*  U  it  has  no  citisens  of  its  own  creation,  and  oonsti- 
totional  amendments  cannot  confer  authority  over  matters  which  have 
no  existence  in  the  constitution.  Thus,  our  supreme  law-givers  hold 
themselves  up  for  obloquy  and  ridicule  in  their  interpretation  of  the  most 
solemn  rir^hts  of  loyal  citizens,  and  make  Our  constitutional  law  to  mean 
an)'thing  or  nothing  as  the  case  may  be.  You  will  see,  gentlemen,  that 
the  vcr}'  point  which  the  S-  uth  contended  for  as  the  true  one  is  here  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  true  one  by  the  Supreme  Court — that  of  State 
rights  superior  to  national  authority.  The  whole  of  the  recent  contest 
hinged  upon  this.  The  appea/  "^o  arms  and  the  constitutional  amendments 
were  to  establish  the  subordination  of  the  State  to  national  supremacy,  to 
maintain  the  national  authority  over  any  and  all  subjects  in  which  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  involved : 
but  this  decision  in  Mrs.  Minor's  case  completely  nullifies  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  gt>vcmment,  and  gives  the  States  more  than  has  hitherto 
been  claimed  for  them  by  the  advocates  of  State  rights.  The  su!);ect  of 
the  franchise  is  thus  wholly  withdrawn  from  federal  supervision  and  con- 
trol. If  "  the  United  States  has  no  citizens  of  its  own  creation/'  of  course 
ao  supreme  allegiance  can  be  claimed  over  the  various  dtlseos  of  the 
Slates. 

The  Gonstitntional  amendments  cannot  confer  authority  over  a  matter 
which  has  no  existence  in  the  constitution.  If  It  has  no  voters,  rt  can 
hiave  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  elections  and  voting  in  the  States; 
yet  the  United  States  invaded  the  State  of  New  York,  sent  its  officers 
there  to  try,  convict,  and  sentence  Miss  Anthony  for  exercising  a  ri^ht  in 
her  own  State  which  they  declared  the  United  States  had  no  jurisdiction 
over.  They  send  United  States  troops  into  the  South  to  protect  the 
*  negro  in  his  right  to  vote,  and  then  declare  they  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
his  votiqg.  Then,  mark  the  grave  results  which  n»y  and  can  follow  this 
dcdaion  and  legislation.  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its 
cowardly  dodging  of  woman's  right  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
citizenship  involves,  designed  to  completely  abrogate  the  principles  es- 
tablished by  the  recent  contest,  or  to  nullify  the  ensuing  legislation  on 
the  subject.  But  it  certainly  has  done  all  this;  for  it  must  logically  fol- 
low that  if  the  United  States  has  no  citizens,  it  cannot  legislate  upon  the 
rights  of  citizens,  and  the  recent  amendments  are  devoid  uf  autliority.  It 
has  well  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Minor,  in  iiis  criticism  of  the  decision, 
that  if  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  by  SiaU 
voters^  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared,  there  is  no  reason  why  . 
Slates  may  not  refuse  to  elect  them  as  in  f86o,  and  thus  deprive  congress 
of  its  power.  And  if  a  sufficient  number  could  be  united  to  recall  at  their 
pleasure  these  representatives,  what  authority  has  the  federal  govern* 
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ment,  under  this  decision,  for  coSrcing  them  into  subjection  or  lefnsin^ 
them  a  separation,  if  all  these  voteis  in  the  States  desired  an  Independent 

existence?  None  whatever.  Mr.  Garfield,  in  the  House,  in  his  speech 
last  March,  calls  attention  to  this  subject,  but  does  not  allude  to  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  opened  the  door.   He  says : 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  our  f^ov*»rnment  maybe  annihilated  without  the  fir- 
ing of  a  gun.  For  example,  suppose  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  say,  we 
will  elect  no  representatives  to  congrea.  Of  coarse  tbit  is  a  viol«iit  nipposttion  ;  but 
suppose  that  they  do  not.  Is  diere  any  remedy  ?  Does  onr  constitution  pravide  any 
remedy  whatever  ?  In  two  years  there  would  be  no  House  of  Representatives ;  of 
course,  no  support  of  the  government  and  no  government.  Suppose,  again,  the  States 
should  say,  through  their  lcgii>iaiures,  we  will  elect  no  senators.  Such  abstention 
alone  woald  absolutely  destroy  this  government ;  and  our  qrsten  provides  no  process 
of  compulsion  to  prevent  it.  Again,  suppose  the  two  houses  were  to  assemble  in  their 
usual  order,  and  a  majority  of  one  in  this  Vxxly  or  in  the  Senate  should  firmly  band 
themselves  together  and  say,  we  will  vote  to  adjourn  the  moment  the  hour  of  meeting 
arrive^  and  oontinae  so  to  vote  at  «v«rf  session  during  our  twoycaitef  existeaoe— the 
government  would  perish,  and  there  ia  no  provision  of  the  constitution  to  ptcvent  it. 

The  States  may  inform  their  representatives  that  they  can  do  this :  and, 
under  this  position,  they  have  the  power  and  the  right  so  to  da 

Gentlemen,  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  most  important 
presidential  campaigns.   The  party  in  power  holds  its  reins  by  a  very 

uncertain  tenure.  If  the  decision  shall  favor  the  one  which  has  been 
on  the  anxious  bench  ior  lo  1  these  twenty  years,  and  in  probation  until 
hope  has  well-nigh  departed,  what  may  be  its  action  if  invested  again 
with  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  this  nation  ?  The  next  party  in 
power  may  inquire,  and  answer,  by  what  right  and  how  far  the  Southern 
States  are  bound  by  the  legislation  in  which  they  had  no  part  or  consent. 
And  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  Republican  judiciary  now  declares*  after 
the  war,  mfUr  the  constitutional  amendments*  that  federal  suffrage  does 
not  exist  and  never  had  an  existence  in  the  constitution,  it  follows  that 
the  South  has  the  right  to  regulate  and  control  all  of  the  questions  aris- 
ing upon  suffrage  in  the  several  States  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  an  authority  which  declares  it  has  no  jurisdiction.  An  able 
writer  has  said : 

All  injustice  at  last  -'orks  out  a  loss.  The  great  ledger  of  nations  does  not  report  a 
good  balance  for  injusUM^  It  has  always  net  fearful  losses.  The  inepealable  law  of 
justice  will,  sooner  or  later,  grind  a  nation  to  powder  if  it  fail  to  establish  that 

equilibrium  of  allegiance  and  protection  "whiLh  i~  the  essential  end  c^f  all  government. 
Woe  to  that  nation  which  thinks  lightly  of  the  dutiesit  owes  to  its  citizens  and  imagines 
that  governments  are  not  bound  by  moral  laws. 

It  was  the  tax  on  tea — woman's  drink  prerogative — which  precipitated 
the  rebellion  of  1776.  To  allay  the  irritation  of  the  colonies,  all  taxes 
vrere  rescinded  save  that  on  tea*  which  was  left  to  indicate  King  George's 
dominion.  But  our  revolutionary  fathers  and  mothers  said,  "No;  the 
tax  is  paltry,  but  the  principle  is  great";  and  Eve*  as  usual,  pointed  the 
moral  for  Adam's  benefit.  A  most  suggestive  picture*  one  which  aroused 
the  intensest  patriotism  of  the  colonies,  was  that  of  a  woman  pinioned  by 
her  arms  to  the  ground  by  a  British  peer,  with  a  British  red-coat  holding 
her  with  one  hand  %nd  with  the  other  forcibly  thrusting  down  her 
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throat  the  contents  of  a  tea-pot,  which  she  heroically  spewed  back  in  hit 
face ;  while  the  figure  of  Justice,  in  the  distance,  wept  over  this  pros- 
trate Liberty.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  might  well  adopt  a  similar  repre- 
sentation. Here  is  Miss  Smith  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  whose  cnws  have 
been  sold  cver\'  year  by  the  government,  contending  for  the  same  princi- 
ple as  our  forefathers — that  of  resistance  to  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. We  might  have  a  picture  of  a  cow,  with  an  American  tax-col- 
lector at  the  homfl»  a  foreign-bom  assessor  at  the  heels*  forcibly  selling 
the  birthright  of  an  American  citizen,  while  Julia  and  Abby  Smith,  in 
the  background,  with  veiled  faces,  weep  over  the  degeneracy  of  Repub- 
lican leadership. 

But  there  are  those  in  authority  in  the  government  who  do  not  believe 
in  this  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  attorney- 
general,  in  his  instructions  to  the  United  States  marshals  and  their  depu- 
ties or  assistants  in  the  Southern  States,  when  speaking  of  the  counte- 
nance and  support  of  all  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
respective  districts  of  the  marshals*  remarks : 

It  is  not  necesHiy  to  say  thsK  it  is  upon  sadi  conatcnsaes  and  svppott  that  the' 
Uttitcd  States  mainly  rdy  in  their  endeaTOr  to  enfone  the  right  to  vote  which  they 
hne  i^vca  or  have  teomd. 

Ton  notice  the  phraseology.  Again,  he  says : 

Tbe  laws  of  the  United  States  are  ivpreme,  and  so,  eoaaaqnanttf,  is  the  actfcm  of 
flfidals  of  the  United  States  in  enforcing  them. 

Secretary  Sherman  said  in  his  speech  at  Steubenville,  July  6 : 

The  negroes  are  free  and  are  citixens  and  voken.   That,  at  least,  is  a  part  of  the 

OOnstitulion  and  cannot  be  changed. 

And  President  Hayes  in  his  two  last  messages,  as  Mrs.  Blake  recited  to 
you.  has  declared  that — 

United  Sutes  citizenship  shall  mean  one  and  the  same  thing  and  cany  with  it  all 
over  our  wide  territory  rnirhaHengcd  security  sad  nsqpeeL 

And  that  is  what  we  ask  for  women. 

In  coD^sioiw  gentlemen,  I  say  to  you  that  a  sense  of  justice  ia  the 
S0¥ereig:n  power  of  the  human  mind,  the  most  unyielding  of  any;  it  re> 
wsrds  with  a  higher  sanction,  it  punishes  with  a  deeper  sgony  than  any 

earthly  tribunal.  It  never  slumbers,  never  dies.  It  constantly  utters 
and  demands  justice  by  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  truth  and  equity.  And 
on  these  eternal  foundation-stones  we  stand. 

Crowning  the  dome  of  this  great  building  there  stands  the  majestic 
figure  of  a  woman  representing  Liberty.  It  was  no  idealistic  thought  or 
accident  of  vision  which  gave  us  Liberty  prefigured  by  a  woman.  It  is 
the  great  soul  of  the  universe  pointing  the  final  revelation  yet  to  come 
to  humanity,  the  prophecy  of  the  nges— the  last  to  be  first* 

When  the  proposition  to  print  these  speeches  came  before  the 
House  a  prolonged  debate  against  it  showed  the  readiness  of  the 
opposition  to  avail  themselves  of  every  legal  technicality  to  de- 
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prive  women  of  equal  ricrhts  and  privilcL^es.  But  the  measure 
finally  passed  and  the  documents  were  printed.  To  the  Hon. 
Elbridge  G.  Lapham  of  New  York  we  were  largely  indebted  for 
the  success  of  this  measure. 

The  Washington  Republican  of  February  6,  i88o»  describes  a 
novel  event  that  took  place  at  that  time : 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  Monday,  on  motion  of 
Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  Samuel  R.  Lowry  of  Alabama  was  admitted  to 
practice.  Mr.  Lowr^'ts  president  of  the  Huntsville,  Ala.,  industrial  school, 
and  a  gentleman  of  high  attainments.  It  was  quite  litting  that  the  first 
woman  admitted  to  practice  before  this  court  should  move  the  admission 
of  the  first  Southern  colored  man.  Both  will  doubtless  make  good  records 
as  representatives  of  their  respective  classes.  This  scene  was  chaiactei^ 
ised  by  George  VV.  Julian  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  he  ever  wit- 
nessed—a fitting  subject  for  an  historical  painting* 

In  188O1  women  were  for  the  first  time  appointed  census 
enumerators.  Gen.  Francis  Walker,  head  of  that  department* 

said  there  was  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  appointment  of  women 

as  enumerators,  and  he  would  gladly  confirm  the  nomination 
of  suitable  candidates.  Very  different  was  the  action  of  the 
head  of  the  post-oflRce  department,  who  refused,  on  the  ground  of 
sex,  the  application  of  500  women  for  appointment  as  letter- 
carriers. 

In  view  of  the  important  work  to  be  done  in  a  presidential 
campaign, the  National  Association  decided  to  issue  an  appeal  to 
the  women  of  the  country  to  appoint  delegates  from  each  State 
and  tcrriton,',  and  prepare  an  address  to  each  of  the  presidential 
nu:ninating  conventions.  In  Washington  a  move  was  made 
for  an  act  of  incorporation  in  order  that  the  Association  might 
legally  receive  bequests.  Tracts  containing  a  general  statement 
of  the  status  of  the  movement  were  mailed  to  all  members  of 
congress  and  officers  of  the  government. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rules»  Mr.  Randall,  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Garfield,  a  Republican 
member  of  Ohio,  reminded  Mr.  Fiye  of  Maine  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  that  committee,  neaily  a  3^ar  before,  to  present  to 
the  House  a  resolution  on  the  rights  of  women.  The  C&ngressieml 
Record  of  March  27  contains  the  following: 

Mr.  Fryb!  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  report  a 
resohition  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  on  the 
political  fjgfats  of  women,  and  to  move  that  it  be  placed  on  the  House 
calendar. 

Mr.  Conger  :   Let  it  be  read. 
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The  clerk  read  the  lesoliition  as  follows : 

RuUotiiftlu  Hnui  «/  ReprtsnUsHm*,  That  the  speaker  appoint  a  qiecial  commit- 
tee of  ntM  moabei»»  to  whom  shall  be  lefened  all  manorials,  petttiont,  l^ls  and 
resoIatioQS  rdating  to  the  rights  of  the  women  of  the  United  States,  with  power  to 
hear  the  same  and  report  thexeoo  bill  or  otfaenrise^  The  resoltttioo  was  referred  to 
the  House  calendar. 

This  was  a  proof  of  the  advancing  status  of  our  question  that 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  r^^arded  the  "  rights  of 
women  "  worthy  the  consideration  of  a  special  committee. 

In  the  spring  of  1880^  the  National  Association  held  a  series  of 
mass  meetings  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  commencing  with  the  May  anniversary  in  Indianapolis, 
at  which  sixteen  States  were  represented.*  The  convention  was 
held  in  Park  Theatre,  Miss  Anthony  presiding.  The  arrange- 
ments devolved  chiefly  on  Mrs.  May  Wright  Thompson,  who  dis- 
charged her  responsibilities  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner, 
providing  entertainment  for  the  speakers,  and  paying  all  the 
expenses  from  the  treasury  of  the  local  association.  A  series  of 
resolutions  was  presented,  discussed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  delegates,  and  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  decided  upon  in  Washington  of 
attending  all  the  nominRting  conventions,  the  next  meeting  was 
held  in  Chicago,  bti^inning  on  the  same  day  with  the  Republican 
convention.  Farvvcil  Hall  was  filled  at  an  early  hour;  Miss 
Anthony  in  the  chair.  A  large  number  of  delegates  f  were  present 

*  Alniama,  Mrs.  P.  Hotmes  Drake,  HuDUYitle.  Ccmme<tieut,  Elizabeth  C.  Champion,  Bridgeport. 
Dittrict  0/  Columbia,  Bclva  A .  L<.<Wwood.  F.vcleen  L.  Mason,  Jcrusha  G.  Joy,  Ellen  H.  Sheldon, 
Sam  Aatbvws  Speocer,  Jaiic  H.  Spoffonl.  lUin»i»^  Elixabeth  Boyntcm  Harbert,  vicc-ivetident  of 
dw  Katiofwl  Assodatiaa  sad  adiior  of  tlw  Woauu*it  Kioffdom  **  in  die  Chttagg  ftOtr^Oemm^  Evas* 

sfin ;  Dr.  Ann  *f  Poricr,  Danville.  /mt/faHa,M:iry  E.  Hagjjart,  vicc-prcsitlent ;  Martha  Grimes,. 
Zerelda  G.  NValiace,  May  Wrij;hl  Thomj^on,  A.  P.  Stanton,  IndLjnapolis ;  S.ilome  McCain,  France* 
J(»lin,  Crawfordiville ;  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gouear,  editor  of  the  Bric-a-brac  department  "  of  the  La/aym. 
tta  CHtritr^  LfllayoCta;  TboDiuAtkaiiioo,  OsCofd}  Mn.Or.  Roger*,  Greencastle ;  Florence  M. 
Hardin.  Pendelto*.  /Mmi,  Mw.  J.  C  M*Ki]iMf,  Ifn.  Weber,  Deoorah.  Kentucky,  Mary  B. 
C!  •>-.  kichnmnd  :  Mrs.  Carr,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Houah,  LOOWVille,  ,  Elira1>cth  L.  R;ixon,  New 

Orleaiis.  Maryiand,  Mary  A.  Butier,  Baltimore.  MieAigun,  Catherine  A.  F.  Stebbins,  Detroit. 
Jitita*m*i\  Mry  Virginia  I..  Minor,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Patrick,  Mrs.  Annie  T.  Andenon,  Mrs.  Carolioe 
Johnscn  Tcxld.  Mrs.  F.udie  J.  Polk,  Miss  Phoebe  Couzins,  Mi&s  M.  A.  Baiimjj.-irten,  Miss  Emma  N't-ave, 
Miwi  Eli/a  B.  Buckley.  St.Louis ;  Mn.  Frances  MontKfiner>',  Oregon.  XrM  f/nm/sAire,  Parker 
Pilltbvry,  Coooord.  Nrw  Jtrteyy  Lucinda  B.  Chandler.  A'rtf  }>r/(,  Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Ga|:e,  Miss 
AatlMsy.  Oki0^  Mcs.  Anaiida  B.  Idemaa,  Mn.  Cordelia  A.  Plimpton,  Cincinnati ;  Sophia  L.  O. 
ABan,  Sva  L.  PSiuMy.  South  Nowbarnr ;  Mrs.  N.  L,  BfaSet,  New  Ptob.  fiemmtflpmmim,  Rwlicl  Fet* 

ter.  Julia  T.  Foster.  Philadelphia.    SaufA  Carolina.  Mary  R.  Pell,  Cowden  P.  O. 

tC<!/i>ra<^a,  Florence  M,  Hayncs,  Grecly.  t>««»^r//fi*/.  Elizabeth  C.  Champion,  Bridgeport.  Dif 
trUt  0/ Cotumbim^  BcItb  A.  Lockwood,  Sara  Andrews  Spencer,  Jane  H.  Spofford,  Ellen  H.  Sheldon, 
Kv«(ota  L.  MaMO,  Januka  G.  Joy,  Hdaa  Raad  Tindall,  AaundaM.  Best,  Washington.  lUimcii, 
IKtatwtk  BoynteiiR«fMft,&raliHaek«ct8tepticiiiOR,  Kate  Newell  DogKctt,  Catherine  V.  Watte, 

Klii.J>rth    J,  Lc.<:'m;s,   A  !m  :i  Vin  Winklr.    Clnc^.^:-  ;  Pr  A    n    Pr-rtrr,    D  n  n  v  il  1 1;  ;   Nirs.  l,illc!,rid(;e, 

Rockford;  Aon  L>  Barocxt,  Lockport ;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Ross,  Mrs.  I.  R.  Lewison,  Mansfield  ;  Amanda 
taldi,  Plephttnown.  tmdimma,  Helen  M.  Gongar,  Lafajretie ;  Dr.  Rachel  B.  Swain,  Gertrude  Garri- 

tA-i ,  InrJi^in.ipoH*;.  /i>iTni,  Nancy  R.  Allen,  Maquoketa :  Jane  C.  M'Kiiiney,  ^fr'^  Weiier,  Decorah  ; 
Vtrgmia  Corsiah,  Hamburg;  EUeo  J.  Foster,  Clinton;  Clara  F.  Harkoess,  Humboldt.  Kan*a*, 
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from  every  part  of  the  Union,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
most  disting^uished  advocates  of  woman  suffrage.  Mrs.  Harbert 
gave  an  eloquent  address  of  welcome. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  visit  the  delc<^ates  from  the 
different  States  to  the  Republican  convention,  to  secure  seats  for 
the  members  of  the  National  Association,  and  to  ask  that  a  plank 
recommending  a  sixteenth  amendment  be  incorporated  in  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  party.  The  proprietor  of 
the  Palmer  House  gave  the  use  of  a  large  parlor  to  the  Asso- 
ciation for  business  meetings  and  the  reception  of  Republican 
delegates,  many  of  whom  were  in  favor  of  a  woman's  plank  in 
their  platform,  and  of  giving  the  ladies  seats  in  the  convention. 
Strenuous  eiforts  had  been  made  to  this  end.  One  hundred  and 
eighteen  senators  and  representatives  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Republican  committee — Don  Cameron 
— asking  that  8eventy<4ix  seats  should  be  given  in  the  convention 
to  the  representatives  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. It  would  naturally  be  deemed  that  a  request,  proceeding 
from  such  a  source,  would  be  heeded.  The  men  who  made  it  were 
holding  the  highest  positions  in  the  body  politic ;  but  the  party 
managers  presumed  to  disregard  this  request,  and  also  the  vote 
of  the  committee.  The  question  of  furnishing  seats  for  our  dele- 
gates was  brought  up  before  the  close  of  their  deliberations  by 
Mr.  Finnell,  of  Kentucky,  who  said : 

A  committee  of  women  have  been  here  and  they  ask  for  seventy-six 
seats  in  this  convention.  I  move  that  they  be  furnished. 

Mr.  Cary  of  Wyoming,  made  some  remarks  showing  that 
woman  suffrage  in  his  territory  had  been  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Finnell, 
which  was  adopted.  The  following  resolution  of  the  Arkansas 
delegation  to  the  National  Republican  convention  was  read  and 
received  with  enthusiasm : 

Asuttda  B.  Way,  Blia»b«th  li*KiiiiMy,  Kaaftctli.  Ktmhid^^  Hbiy  B»  Ctajr,  SdUe  Clay  Bennett, 

Richmond.  Ltuitiana^  Elisabeth  L.  Siucon,  New  Orleans.  Maryland,  Mary  A.  Butler,  Baltimore. 
Mtus»chu*tttt^  AddJe  N.  Ayrcs,  Boston.  Minnetoia,  A.  K.  Street,  Albert  Lee.  Michigan,  Cath- 
erine A.  K.  Stcbbins,  Detroit;  Eliia  Burt  Gamble,  Miss  Mattie  Smedly,  East  Sajcinaw  ;  P.  Engle 
Travis,  Hartford ;  Dr.  Elizabeth  Miller,  South  FnwkfonL  Mitmmri^  Vimiitt  L.  llim>r«  Phcebe  W. 
Ceufins,  Annte  T.  AndmoB,  inline  J.  Todd,  St.  Loubt  Dr.  AufHta  SndA,  Sptfacffdd.  Ntm 
Hampthire,  Parker  PilUbury,  Concord.  Nehrtixka,  Harriet  S.  Brooks,  Otuaha ;  Dr.  Amy  R.  Post, 
Hastings.  Nrwjerffy,  Margaret  H.  Raveohill.  Acw  l>r<4,  Su»aQ  B.  Anthony,  Rochester ;  Ma- 
tilda Joslyn  C.Agc,  Faycttcvillc  ;  Lillic  Devereux  Blake,  New  York  dty.  OAtV,  Eva  L.  Pinney,  South 
M«wbu(y ;  Julia  B.  Col^  Ortgm^  Mn.  A.  J.  Daaimqr  (»s  nbslitirtc),  Pordaad.  Pttuuyhmmim^ 
RKhcl  Poatcr,  Jtilb  T.  PoMcr,  Loditda  B.  Chudtar  P1i{ltde)ph{»  t  Conwlb  R.  Stiheiough,  Ne«^ 
Hope.  S»utk  Carolinay  Mnn-  R  Pell,  Cowden  P  O  T,nnfi:f,\  T^\l■^\^r^.\\  Avery  Meriwether, 
Memphis.    Witconsin,  Rev.  Ulympia  Brown,  Kadae ;  Almcdta  ii.  Gay,  Scbofidd  Mills.  Wymminf 
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RfsohtJ,  That  we  pUdge  o«nelv«s  to  secure  to  vomen  the  exeidae  of  tbeii 

right  lu  vute. 

It  is  here  to  be  noted  that  not  only  were  the  Arkansas  delega- 
tion of  Republicans  favorable  to  the  recognition  of  woman  suffrage 
in  the  platfoim  of  that  party,  but  that  the  Southern  delegates 
were  largely  united  in  that  demand.  Mr.  New  told  the  ladies 
that  the  Grant  men  had  voted  as  a  unit  in  favor  of  the  women, 
while  the  Blaine  and  Sherman  men  unanimously  voted  against 
them. 

But  the  ladies»  well  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  politicians, 
were  soon  upon  the  way  to  the  committee«room,  to  secure  posi- 
tive assurance  from  the  lips  of  the  chairman  himself — Don  Cam- 
eron of  Pennsylvania — ^that  such  tickets  should  be  forthcomings 
when  they  were  stopped  by  a  messenger  hurrying  after  them  to 
announce  the  presence  of  the  secretaiy  of  the  committee,  Hon. 
John  New,  at  their  headquarters,  in  the  grand  parlor  of  the  Pal- 
mer House,  with  a  communication  in  regard  to  the  tickets.  He 
said  the  seventy<«ix  seats  voted  by  the  committee  had  been 
reduced  to  ten  by  its  chairman,  and  these  ten  were  not  offered  to 
the  Association  in  its  official  capacity,  but  as  complimentary  or 
"  guest  tickets,*'  for  a  seat  on  the  platform  back  of  the  presiding 
officers. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  popularly  known  as  the  plat- 
form  committee,  held  a  meeting  in  the  Palmer  House,  June  2,  to 
which  Betva  A.  Lockwood  obtained  admission.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Fredley  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  given  permission  to 
present  the  memorial  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asiocia- 
tion  to  the  Republican  party. 

Jv  tht  Rt-publuuH  Party  in  CcmvLHtmii  assembled.  Chtcat^^o.  Jitne  2,  iSSo  : 

Sc\  cnty-six  delegates  fruiu  local,  State  and  Naiioriai  suffrage  associa- 
tions, representing  every  section  of  the  United  States,  are  here  to-day  to 
ask  you  to  place  the  following  plank  in  your  platfonn : 

XttUoed,  That  we  pledge  oqiwItm  to  Mcarie  to  vcmen  the  caeiciae  of  their  right 
to  vote. 

We  ask  you  to  pledge  yourselves  to  protect  the  rights  of  one-half  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  thus  carry  your  own  principles  to  their  logical 

results.  The  thirteenth  amendment  of  1865.  abolishing  slavery,  the  four- 
teenth of  1867,  defining;  citizenship,  and  the  fifteenth  of  1870,  securing 
United  States  citizens  m  their  riglit  t<»  v  ute.  and  your  prolonged  and  pow- 
erful debates  un  ail  the  great  issues  nnolvcd  in  our  civil  confiict,  stand  av 
enduring  monuments  to  the  honor  of  the  Republican  party.  Impelled  by 
the  ever  growing  demand  among  women  for  a  voice  in  the  laws  they  are 
fcquiied  to  obey,  for  their  rightful  share  in  the  government  of  this  re- 
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public,  various  State  legislatures  have  conceded  partial  suffrage.  But  the 
great  duty  remains  of  securing  to  woman  her  r^ht  to  have  her  opinions 

on  all  questions  counted  at  the  ballot-box. 

You  cannot  live  on  the  noble  words  and  deeds  of  those  who  inaug'urnted 
the  Republican  pnrty.  You  should  vie  with  those  men  in  great  achieve- 
ments. Projjress  is  the  law  of  national  life.  You  must  have  a  new.  vital 
issue  to  rouse  once  more  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Our  question  of 
human  rights  answers  this  demand.  The  two  great  political  parties  are 
alike  divided  upon  finance,  free-trade,  labor  reform  and  general  questions 
of  political  economy.  The  essential  point  in  which  you  differ  from  the 
Democratic  party  is  national  supremacy,  and  it  is  on  this  very  issue  we 
makeour  demand,  and  ask  that  our  rights  as  United  States  citizens  be 
secured  by  an  amendment  to  the  national  constitution.  To  carry  this 
measure  is  not  only  your  privilepfc  but  )'our  duty.  Your  pledge  to  enfran- 
chise ten  millions  of  women  will  rouse  an  enthusiasm  which  must  count 
in  the  coming  closely  contested  election.  But  above  expediency  is  right, 
and  to  do  justice  is  ever  the  highest  political  wisdom. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Sherman-house 
club  room,  where  they  reassembled  at  8  o'clock.  Soon  after 
the  calling  to  order  of  our  own  convention  in  Harwell  Hall,  word 
came  that  a  hearing  had  been  accorded  before  the  platform  com- 
mittee. This  proved  to  be  a  sub- committee.  Ten  minutes  were 
given  Miss  Anthony  to  plead  the  cause  of  lo,ooo,ocx3 — yes,  20^ 
000,000  citizens  of  this  republic  (?),  while,  watch  in  hand,  Mr. 
Pierrepont  sat  to  strike  the  gavel  when  this  time  expired.  Ten 
minutes ! !  Twice  has  the  great  Republican  party,  in  the  plenti- 
tude  of  its  power,  allowed  woman  ten  minutes  to  plead  her  cause 
before  it.  Ten  minutes  twice  in  the  past  eight  years,  while  all 
the  remainder  of  the  time  it  has  been  fighting  for  power  and 
place  and  continued  life,  heedless  of  the  wrongs  and  injustice  it 
was  constantly  perpetrating  towards  one-half  the  people.  Ten 
minutes!  What  a  period  in  the  history  of  time.  Small  hope 
remained  of  a  committee,  with  such  a  chairman,  introducing  a 
plank  for  woman  suffrage. 

The  whole  Arkansas  delegation  liad  expressed  itself  in  favor; 
most  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  were  known  to  be  so,  while 
New  York  not  only  had  friends  to  woman  suffrage  amont^  its 
number,  but  even  an  officer  of  the  State  association  was  ,v  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  convention.  These  men  were  called  upon, 
a  form  of  plank  placed  in  their  hands  and  they  were  asked  to  offer 
it  as  an  amendment  when  the  committee  reported,  but  that  plan 
was  blocked  by  a  motion  that  ail  resolutions  should  be  referred 
to  the  committee  for  action. 
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Senator  Fan*  of  Michigan,  a  colored  man,  was  the  only  member 
of  the  platform  committee  who  sug^^csted  the  insertion  of  a 
woman  suffrage  plank,  the  Michigan  delegation  to  a  man,  favor- 
ing such  action.  The  delc^rates  were  ready  in  case  opportunity 
oifcrcd,  to  present  the  address  to  the  convention.  But  no  such 
moment  arrived. 

The  mass  convention  had  been  called  for  June  2,  but  the  crowds 
in  the  city  gave  promise  of  such  extended  interest  that  Farwell 
Hall  was  engaged  for  June  I,  and  before  the  second  day's  pro- 
ceedings closed,  funds  were  voluntarily  raised  by  the  audience  to 
continue  the  meeting  the  third  day.  So  vast  was  the  number  of 
letters  and  postals  addressed  to  the  convention  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  from  women  who  desired  to  vote,  that  the  whole 
time  of  each  session  could  have  been  spent  in  reading  them — 
one  day's  mail  alone  bringing  letters  and  postals  from  twenty- 
three  States  and  three  territories.  Some  of  these  letters  con- 
tained hundreds  of  names,  others  represented  town,  county,  and 
State  societies.  Many  were  addressed  to  the  different  nominat- 
ing conventions,  Republican,  Greenback,  Democratic,  while  the 
reasons  given  for  desiring  to  vote,  ranged  from  the  simple  de- 
mand, tlirough  all  the  scale  of  reasons  connected  with  good  gov- 
ernment and  morality.  So  highly  important  a  contribution  to 
histor>'  did  the  Chicago  Ilisttjncal  Society*  deem  these  expres- 
sions of  woman's  desire  to  vote,  that  it  made  a  formal  request  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  all  letters  and  postals,  with  a  promise 
that  they  should  be  carefully  guarded  in  a  fire-proof  safe. 

*  HSTOMCAi.  SoasTV  Rooms,  DsAuoait  Ave.,  CmcACo,  May  t^,  ttte. 

yiri.  E.  C.  St.XKton,  Pr.siJr  Ht  S'.itiomil  W^ntan  Suffrage  A saoctt^ti.in ,  476  lV,it  f.uke  street  : 
Dtar  MttJatM  :  I  tkiitc  you  in  i>«lt.«lf  of  the  Chicago  Hutorical  Society,  and  with  the  hope  that  you 
obtiginzly  secure  for  and  present  to  thU  society  a  full  manuscript  record  of  the  nuuaiimt^img  to 
be  held  in  Farwell  Hall  in  this  city,  June  a,  1S80,  duly  signed  by  its  officers.  We  hope  too  you  will  do 
live  MR-icty  the  Krcat  favor  to  deposit  in  its  archives  all  the  letters  and  postals  which  you  may 
receive  in  rc«pnnve  to  y  ur  in\ it.iti'  i>-  lo  .ittend  that  itir-'  iiii)^. 

Ihift  oMKtios  may  b«  an  importajit  one  and  long  to  be  remembered.  Jt  is  bard  to  measure  the  po«ti- 
UiiMs  «f  tStou  I  hope  this  meeting  will  maik  an  apoeh  in  AmcricaB  hittory  equal  to  the  coavcntion 
held  in  Independence  Hall  in  177ft.  How  valuable  would  >ic  the  attested  m.inu>cript  rpconi  <A  that  con- 
vrDuon  and  the  correspondence  conacclcd  therewith  !  1  he  records  of  the  Farwcll-hail  meeting  may  he 
equally  vahidbic  one  hundred  yctrs  hence.  PlesM  let  the  t«oorda  bc  kqpt  in  the  city  in  vhidt  ihccon- 
vcatioo  or  maM-mecttag  U  held. 
1  an  a  Republican.   I  hope  the  fiatty  to  which  I  bekmc  win  be  continent.   On  the  highest  stripe  of 

iu  bnn.itr  i>  iriKTribed  *'  Freedom  ;»ijit  I!iju.il  Rights."    I  h'lpv  the  p.irty  wi'l  n.it  in.  insistent 

Ik  to  rcti.vc  to  the  *■  better  h.il{ '"  ui  ihc  pcupic  of  the  United  Statc»  the  right»  enjoyed  by  ihc  liberated 
»la\t  >  i'  t  Kt-  S<  nth. 

The  Ic^en  »hould  not  be  content  to  ntjfftr  UUbt  but  should  work  with  a  will  to  make  it  so.  I 
have  but  Ititle  confidence  la  the  tiaeerity  of  the  man  who  will  tdiout  hiaudf  hoaise  about  »hot  guns  " 
atid  "  iri!lmii'.,.tion  **  .it  the  South,  v^hcn  ru!iciil<.  and  meers  come  from  his  *'  shot  gun  "pointed  at  thi>se 
who  advocate  th«  doctrine  that  our  moihcrh,  wive!>  m\A  listers  are  a«  well  qualified  to  vote  and  hold 
oAdal  position  xf-  the  average  Senegambian  of  Mississippi. 

Wetbouidbe  ^ad  to  have  you  and  your  friends,  call  at  thCM  lOOma,  which  are  open  and  free  for  alL 

Very  Respectfully,  A.  D.  H.\uek,  LiirarutH. 
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After  the  eloquent  speeches*  of  the  closing  session,  Miss  Alice 
S.  Mitchell  sang  Julia  W  ard  Howe's  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic," Mrs.  Harbert  playin*^  the  accompaniiiicnt,  and  tlie  immense 
audience  of  3.000  people  joining  in  the  chorus.  This  convention 
held  three  sessions  each  day,  and  at  all  except  the  last  an  admis- 
sion fee  was  char^^ed,  and  yet  the  hall  was  densely  crowded 
throughout.  Fc^r  enthusiasm,  nothing  ever  surpassed  these  meet- 
ings in  the  history-  of  the  suffrage  movement.  A  platform  and 
resolution  were  adopted  as  the  voice  of  the  convention. 

The  special  object  of  tin-  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  is  to  secure  national 
protection  for  women  in  the  exercise  of  tlicir  right  of  suffrage.  It  recugni^eb  tlic  fact 
that  our  government  was  formed  on  the  political  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  struck  a  blow  at  every  existing  form  by  de- 
clarinf^  the  individual  to  be  the  •source  of  all  power.  The  memhcrs  of  this  as«;ociation. 
out<>ide  of  our  great  question,  have  diverse  political  affiliations,  but  fur  the  purpose  of 
gaining  this  great  right  > to  the  ballot,  its  members  hold  their  party  predilecUont  in 
abeyance;  therefore, 

Rrsolved,  Tliat  in  thi>  year  of  presTdenlial  nominnltons  and  political  campaigns,  we 
announce  our  determination  to  support  no  party  by  whatever  niune  called,  unless  such 
party  shall,  in  its  pUtfoim,  fint  emphatically  endorse  OUr  demand  for  a  recognition  of 
the  exact  and  permanent  political  equality  <^  all  citisens. 

A  delegation  t  went  to  the  Greenback  convention  and  pre- 
sented the  following  memoria] : 

When  a  new  political  party  18  formed  it  should  be  based  upon  the  prin<- 
jiples  of  justice  to  all  classes  hitherto  unrecognized.  The  finance  ques- 
tion, as  broad  as  it  is.  does  not  reach  down  to  the  deepest  wron^  in  the 
nation.   Beneath  this  question  lies  that  of  ihe  denial  of  the  right  of  self- 

governmctit  to  one-half  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  the 
property  riphls  of  the  people  without  first  recognizing  their  persoQal 
rights.  Mure  than  any  class  <  >f  men,  woman  represents  the  great  unpaid 
laborer  of  the  world — a  slave,  who,  as  wife  and  daughter,  absolutely  works 
for  her  board  and  clothes.    The  question  T>f  finance  deeply  interests 

*  By  Mrs.  Saxon  of  New  Orleaos,  La.;  Mr&.  Meriwether  of  Memphis,  Mrs.  Sallie  Clay  Bennett, 
daughter  of  Cassiui  M.  CI«y  of  RfchnKwd  Ky.;  and  othen.  Mra.  Benneit  reUled  a  little  home  inci- 
dent. She  Siiiil  A  few  days  >lu-  w  .is  i:i  her  Iront  y.ird  planting  with  her  own  hands  somr  ro<.«^ 
when  '*  our  ex-KOvemor,"  paiisin};  by,  ejicl.untcd  ;  "  Mn.  Bennett,  I  admire  that  in  you  ;  whatever ooc 
WHQtS  well  dobe  be  must  do  himself."  She  immediately  answered  :  "  That  is  tru<  Governor,  and  tluil 
is  w  hy  we  women  sufltagktft  hare  dMermined  to  do  our  own  voting  hereafter."  She  then  informed  him 
that  she  wanted  to  «peak  to  him  on  that  great  question.  He  wa.<i  rather  anxious  to  avoid  the  argument, 
and  cxproscd  hi*  surprise  and  "  w.<s  m  rry  to  see  .i  wmn.in  like  her,  Nurroinidctl  hy  mi  m.iny  ble&sings, 
with  a  kind  husband,  numerous  fncnds  ^ind  iovmK children,  advocating  woman  suffrage!  She onf^t 
to  b«  contented  with  tbesc;  She  wxs  not  like  Miss  AiMhony— "Stop,  Governor,"  I  «w1aiBwd. 
"  Don't  think  of  comparing  nc  to  that  lady,  for  1  feel  that  I  am  not  worthy  to  touch  the  hem  nf  her 
garments."    She  was,  »he  «aid.  Indeed  the  mother  of  five  dear  children,  but  ihe  HMi^s  Anth-  my]  \%  the 

rnoth'  T  C'f  .l  n  iti       of  \i<.inrii      She  lJua:;;ht  the  \m  ini  T!  ffMri-.l  (  Jml  r:ilhcr  ih.in  m.ui,  .and  it  was  only 

this  which  encouraged  them  to  speak  on  this  subject,  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  in  public  One  lady  gave 
as  a  reason  why  the  wanted  to  vote,  that  it  was  bccaii.se  *'  the  men  did  not  want  them  lo,**  which  evoked 
considerable  merriment.  This  induced  the  chair  to  remind  the  .-ludience  of  Napoleon's  nilr  "  >. 
tec  what  your  enemy  doe«  not  want  you  to  do  and  do  it."  Of  the  audience  the  Ifiter-Oc^um  >Aid  : 
"The  speakers  nf  all  the  sessions  wctt-  li-tun.rl  i  >  with  r.ifii  .ittcntinn  by  the  audience,  and  the 
points  made  were  heartily  applauded.  It  would  be  difhculi  to  gather  m  large  an  audience  of  our  Ms 
whose  appeuancc  would  be  not*  suggestive  of  refiaemenl  and  inteiUceooe.'* 
f  Miss  Aotboay,  Mn.  Gage,  Mn.  Chandler,  Mn;.  Speaeer  and  Mi*.  Haaaft* 
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wurnan,  but  her  opinions  up«jn  it  are  valuf^less  while  deprived  of  the 
right  oi  eiiforcjng  them  at  the  ballot  bujs.  You  are  here  in  cunven- 
tion  assembled,  not  alone  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  president,  but 
also  to  promulgate  yonx  platform  of  principles  to  the  world.  Now  is  your 
golden  opportunity.  The  Republican  party  presents  no  vital  issue  to  the 
country;  its  platform  is  a  repetition  of  the  platitudes  of  the  past  twenty 
years.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  party  of  principles.  It  lives  on  the  past. 
The  deeds  of  dead  men  hold  it  together.  Its  disregard  of  principles  has 
thmwn  opportunity  into  your  hands.  Will  you  make  yoursehes  the 
party  of  the  (uture?  Will  you  recognize  woman's  right  of  sell-govern- 
ment? Will  y«ju  make  woman  suffrage  an  underlying  princij^lc  in  your 
pbtform  If  you  will  make  these  pledges,  the  National  Association  will 
work  for  the  triumph  of  your  party  in  the  approaching  closely  con- 
tested campaign. 

The  ladies  were  accorded  hearings  by  several  delegations  pre- 
vious to  the  assembling  of  the  convention.    A  resolution  com- 
mittee of  one  from  e  ich  State  wa.s  appointed,  and  each  mem- 
ber allov.ed  two  minutes  to  present  either  by  speech  or  writ' 
ing  such  principles  as  it  requested  incorporated  in  the  platform. 
Lucinda  B.  Chandler,  being  a  Greenbacker  on  principle,  was  a 
regularly  elected  delegate  and  by  courtesy  was  added  to  a  sub 
committee  on  resolutions.    The  one  prepared  by  the  National 
Association  was  placed  in  her  hands,  but,  as  she  was  forbidden  t 
speak  upon  it,  her  support  could  only  be  given  by  vote,  and  a 
meaningless  substitute  took  its  place.   The  courtesy  of  placing 
Mrs,  Chandler  upon  the  committee  was  like  much  of  man's 
boasted  chivaliy  to  woman,  a  seeming  favor  at  the  expense  of 
right. 

Alter  trj'ing  in  vain  for  recognition  as  a  political  factor  from 
the  Rcptiblican  and  Greenback  noiiunaling  conventions  the  dele- 
gates wcjU  to  Cincinnati.* 

Committees  were  at  once  appointed  to  visit  the  different  dele- 
gate n-;  Women  were  better  treated  by  the  Democrats  at  Cin- 
cinnati than  by  tlie  Republicans  at  Chicago.  A  committee- 
room  in  Music  Hall  was  at  once  placed  at  their  disposal,  placards 
pointing  to  their  headquarters  were  printed  by  tlie  local  commit- 
tee at  its  own  expense,  and  sixteen  seats  given  to  the  ladies  upon 
the  floor  of  the  hou.se,  just  back  of  the  regular  delegates.  A 
hearing t  before  the  platform  committee  was  granted  with  no  limit 
as  to  time.   At  the  close  a  delegate  approached  the  table,  sajdng, 

'  Twenty  deiegate»  from  «lcven  diflerent  Siatc»,  who  Had  b^n  m  Attendance  at  Chic.-ifu>  went  to 
CmcsoqaiL 

1  Bcfote  wbkb  Mn.  Gage,  Mn.  Mcatwethct,  Miw  Anthony,  Mti.  Speooer  and  Mn.  Uliike  «pok«. 
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"  I  favor  giving  woman  a  plank,"  So  do  I,"  replied  Mr.  Watter- 
son,  chairman  of  the  committee.  Many  delegates  in  conversa> 
tion,  favored  the  recognition  of  woman's  political  rights,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  platform  committee  favored  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  followin<;  plank  : 

That  the  Democratic  party,  recognizing  the  rapid  growth  ol  the  woman 
suffrage  question,  suggests  a  consideration  of  this  important  subject  by  the 
people  in  anticipation  of  the  time,  near  at  hand,  when  it  must  become  a 
political  issue. 

But  although  the  platform  committee  sat  until  2  A.  M.,  no  such 
result  was  reached,  in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  the  objection 
of  the  extreme  Suuthern  element  which  feared  the  political 
recognition  of  negro  women  of  the  South. 

The  delegations  from  Maine,  Kansas  and  New  York  were  favor- 
able, and  offered  the  Association  the  use  of  their  committee-rooms 
at  the  Burnett  House  and  the  Grand  Hotel  whenever  desired. 
Mayor  Prince  of  Boston  not  on1>'  offered  a  committee-room  but 
secured  seats  for  the  delegates  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Henry  Watterson,  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal^  as  chairman 
of  the  Platform  Committee,  extended  every  courtesy  within  his 
power.  Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago  did  his  best  to  secure  to  the 
delegates  a  hearing  before  the  convention.  He  offered  to  escort 
Miss  Anthony  to  the  platform  that  she  might  at  least  present  the 
address.  "  You  may  be  prevented/'  suggested  one.  *'  I'd  like  to 
see  them  do  it."  he  replied.  "  Have  I  not  just  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  Tammany  and  the  rest  of  New  York?" 
Taking  Miss  Anthony  upon  his  arm  and  telling  her  not  to  flinch, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  platform,  when  the  chairman,  Hon. 
Wade  Hampton  of  South  Carolina,  politely  offered  her  a  seat, 
and  ordered  the  clerk  to  read  the  address : 

To  the  Demoeraiic  Party  in  Nominaii^g  Convention  AnemMed,  Cincinnati, 
June  a,  iSSo: 

On  behalf  of  the  women  of  the  country  we  appear  before  you,  asking 
the  recognition  of  woman's  political  rights  as  one-half  the  people.  We 

ask  no  special  privileges,  no  spf'rinl  Ief,nsIation.  We  simply  ask  that 
you  live  up  to  the  principl<  s  cniHiciatcd  by  the  Democratic  party 
from  the  time  of  Jclierson.  By  what  principle  of  democracy  do  men  as- 
sume to  legislate  for  women?  Women  are  part  of  the  people ;  your  very 
name  signifies  government  by  the  people. '  When  you  deny  political 
rights  to  women  you  are  false  to  your  own  principles. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  recognized  human  rights  as  its 
basis.  Constitutions  should  also  be  general  in  character.  But  in  oppo> 
aition  to  this  principle  the  party  in  power  for  the  last  twenty,  years  has 
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perverted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the  Introduction  of  the 
word  *'  male  *'  three  times,  thereby  limiting  the  application  of  its  guaran- 
tees to  a  special  class.  It  should  be  >  c)ur  pride  and  your  duty  to  restore 
the  constitution  to  its  original  basis  by  the  adoption  of  a  sixteenth  s»niend- 
mrnt.  securing  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage:  and  tbus  establish  the 
equality  of  all  United  States  citizens  before  the  law. 

Not  for  the  first  time  do  we  make  of  you  these  demands.  At  your  nom- 
inating convention  in  New  York,  in  1868.  Susan  B.  Anthony  appeared 
before  you.  asking  recognition  of  wuiaan  s  inherent  naluial  rights.  At 
your  convention  of  1872.  in  Baltimore,  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  and  Susan 
R  Anthony  made  a  similar  appeal.  In  1876,  at  St.  Louis,  Phoebe  W. 
Couzins  and  Virginia  L.  Minor  presented  our  claims.  Now,  in  f88a 
our  delegates  are  present  here  from  the  Middle  States,  from  the  West 
and  from  the  South.  The  women  of  the  South  are  rapidly  uniting 
in  their  demand  for  politicn!  recognition,  as  they  have  been  the  most 
deeply  humiliated  by  a  recognition  of  the  political  rights  of  their  former 
slaves. 

To  secure  to  20,000,000  ol  women  the  rights  of  citizenship  is  to  base  your 
party  on  the  eternal  principles  of  justice ;  it  is  to  make  yourselves  the 
party  of  the  future;  it  is  to  do  away  with  a  more  extended  slavery  than 
that  of  4,000^000  of  blacks ;  it  is  to  secure  political  freedom  to  half  the  na- 
tion :  it  is  to  establish  on  this  continent  the  democratic  theory  of  the 
equal  rights  of  the  people. 

In  furtherance  of  this  demand  we  ask  you  to  adopt  the  following 

resolution : 

Whereas.  Believing  in  the  self-evident  truth  that  all  persons  are  created  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  ^ght!^,  ami  that  for  the  protection  of  these  rights  govemjDeat&  are  in> 
ititttted,  deriving  tbeir  ju^t  powen  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  therefore, 

Ktsohftd,  That  the  Democratic  paitf  pledget  itself  to  ase  all  its  powen  to  tecofe  to 
the  women  of  the  natbn  protectioo  in  the  eaercise  of  their  right  of  svffnge. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Matilda  Joslyn  Gagb»  Chairman  Execuiiife  OmmUUu, 

That  the  women  however,  in  the  campaign  of  iS8o^  received 
the  best  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Prohibition  party 
is  shown  by  the  following  invitation  received  at  the  Bloomington 

convention  : 

To  the  Natii'iuil  Woman  Suffrage  Association  of  the  United  States : 

The  woman  suHrugists  are  respectfully  invited  to  meet  with  and  parti- 
cipate in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Prohibition  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June,  1880. 

'  James  Black,  ChairmoM  of  Naiitmai  Cammitiee. 
Per  J.  W.  Haggard. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Black  urging  the  acceptance  of 
the  invitation.  Accordingly  Miss  Phoebe  Couzins  was  sent  as 
a  delegate  from  the  association.  The  Prohibition  party  in  its 
eleventh  plank  said : 
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We  also  demand  that  women  having  privile^res  as  citizens  in  other  respects' 
shall  be  clothed  with  the  ballot  for  their  own  protection,  and  as  a  rightful  means 
for  ft  proper  settlement  of  the  liquor  qnesdoD. 

After  attending  all  these  nominating  conventions,  some  of  the 
delegates*  went  to  Wisconsin  where  the  State  and  National  Asso- 
ciations held  a  joint  convention,  in  the  Opera  House  at  Milwaukee, 
June  4,  5.  Madam  Anneke  gave  the  address  of  welcome.t 
Fresh  from  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  presidential  conventions^ 
the  speakers  were  unusually  earnest  and  aggressive.  The  resolu- 
tions  discussed  at  the  Indianapolis  convention  were  considered 
and  adopted.  Carl  Doerflinger  read  a  greeting  in  behalf  of  the 
German  Radicals  of  the  city.  Letters  were  read  from  prominent 
persons,  expressing  their  interest  in  the  movement,  f  Dr.  Laura 
Ross  Wolcott  made  all  the  arrangements  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  expenses  of  the  convention.  The  roll  of  delegates  shows 
that  the  State,  at  least,  was  well  represented.  § 

Thus  through  the  terrible  heat  of  June  this  band  of  earnest 
women  held  successive  conventions  in  Bloomington,  III,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Lafayette  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  They  were  most 
hospitably  entertained,  and  immense  audiences  greeted  them  at 
every  point.  Mrs.  Cordelia  Briggs  took  the  entire  responsibility 
of  the  social  and  financial  interests  of  the  convention  at  Grand 
Rapids,  which  continued  for  three  days  with  increasing  enthusi- 
asm to  the  close.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Goiigar  made  the  arrangements 
for  Lafayette  which  were  in  every  way  successful. 

After  the  holding  of  these  conventions,  delegations  from  the 
National  Association  called  on  the  nominees  of  the  two  great 
parties  to  ascertain  their  opinions  and  proposed  action,  if  any,  on 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage.  Mrs.  Blake,  and  other  ladies 
representing  the  New  York  city  society,  called  on  General  Han. 
cock  at  his  residence  and  were  most  courteously  received.  In 

*  Miss  Anthony,  Mr>.  Ca^<:,  "Slti,.  lUoke,  Mrs.  Meriwether,  Mn.  Saxon,  Miss.  Couxins,  Rev.  Olymput 
Brown,  MisMs  Rachel  and  Julia  Foster. 

i  This  was  the  laM  tarn*  thu  noble  Genaan  wonaa.  bioaaacd  our  plationn,  as  ber  eveotftti  life  cloHd 
a  few  years  after. 

X  \mor\f,  others,  from  Assemblyman  Lord,  Stala.SMpCri>IClMlaM.fll«Kblie.lBllnctaaB  Whitfonl,  J. 
M.  Btngham  and  Superiatendcnt  MacAUster. 

I  The  delegates  were  Olympla  Brawn.  Jtmeime :  L.  C.  Gait,  M.  M.  Prarier,  .yTukwonago  :  E.  A. 
Brown,  Beriin:  E.  M.  Co<Acy,  Eurtka  :  E  L  Wookott,  Ki/om:  O.  M  Patton,  M.  H.,  AppUson  . 
H.  Subm,  £.  Hohgrave,  Sauk  City:  M.  W.  Mabbs,  C.  M.  "ixomvn^  Manit0W9c :  S.  C.  Guernsey, ' 
JtmaviU*:  H.  T.  PaichiD,  iV<r«t  /  Jennie  Pomcroy,  GratuI  Rapids  :  Mrt.  H;  W.  Rice,  Oat- 

namttfcr  :  Amy  Winship,  Racine :  Alntcdia  B.  Gray,  Matilda  Graves.  Jessie  Or-*-  <■  h^^! field  Stiltt ; 
Mrs.  M.irv  CoUini,  MmkxuoMaga :  Mrs.  Jerc  Witter,  Grand  Ra/>ids .  Mrs  Lucma  L  DcW'oIil,  U-'kitf- 
Wier.  The  Milw.\iikee  delegates  were:  Dr.  Laura  R.  Wolcott,  Mme.  M^thilde  Franceske  Anneke, 
Un.  A.  M.  Bolda.  Mrs.  A.  Flaggc,  Apes  B.  Campbell,  Maty  A.  Rhienart,  Matilda  Pietsch,  N.  J. 
Caammlt,  Sanh  R.  Munto,  M.  D.,  Juliet  H.  Sevcfaaoe,  M,  D.,  Slis.  Xaiily  Firqia,  Carl  DgetSliiger. 
UaainilliaD  Gnwaaaan  and  Cad  Hcrawo  Boppe. 
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the  course  of  a  long  conversation  in  which  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  given  some  thought  to  the  question,  he  said  he  would  not 
veto  a  District  of  Columbia  Woman  Suffrage  bill,  provided  such 
a  bill  should  pass  congress,  thereby  putting  himself  upon  better 
record  than  Horace  Greely  the  year  of  his  candidacy,  who  not 
only  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  but  also 
declared  that»  if  elected,  he  would  veto  such  a  bill  provided  it 
passed  congress. 

Miss  Anthony  visited  James  A.  Garfield  at  his  home  in  Mentor, 
Ohio.  He  was  very  cordial,  and  listened  with  respect  to  her  pre- 
sentation  of  the  question.   Although  from  time  to  time  in  con- 

grc:js  he  had  uniformly  voted  with  our  friends,  yet  he  expressed 
serious  doubts  as  to  tlic  wisdom  of  pressing  this  nicasuic  during 
tile  pending  prcsidenlia.1  campaign. 

As  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  get  some  expression  on  paper 
from  the  candidates,  the  following  letter,  written  on  official  i)aper, 
was  addressed  to  the  Republican  and  Democratic  nominee:^ : 

Rochester.  N,  Y.,  August  17.  i8&>. 
Hon.  James  A.  Garfield;  Dear  Sir.  As  vice-president-nt-large  of 
the  National  Woman  Sutfrage  Association,  1  am  instructed  to  ask  you.  if. 
in  the  c\  eiU  «)t  )  ' )ur  election,  yf)u,  as  President  A  the  United  States,  would 
recommend  lo  congress,  in  your  message  tu  tnut  body,  the  subnussiuu  to 
the  several  l<^islatures  of  a  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  national  consti« 
tutioa,  prohibiting  the  disfranchisement  of  United  States  citizens  on 
iccount  of  sea.  What  we  wish  to  ascertain  is  whether  you,  as  president, 
would  use  your  i^cial  mjtuence  to  secure  to  the  women  of  the  several 
States  a  Hotumai guaroMi^e  of  their  right  to  a  voice  in  the  government  on 
the  same  terms  with  men.  Neither  platform  makes  any  pledge  to  secure 
political  equality  to  women — hence  we  are  waiting  and  hoping  that  'me 
candidate  ur  the  other,  or  both,  will  declare  favorably,  and  thereby  make 
It  possible  for  women,  with  self-respect,  to  work  ^or  the  success  of  one  or 
the  other  or  both  nominees.  Hoping  for  a  prompt  and  explicit  statement, 
lam.  sir.  very  respectfully  yours,  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

To  this  General  Hancock  vouchsafed  no  reply,  while  General 
Garfield  responded  as  follows : 

Mentor,  O.,  August  25,  18&0. 
Dear  MiSS  Anthony  :  Your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  came  duly  to  hand. 
1  Like  the  liberty  of  ajjking  your  personal  advice  before  I  answer  your 
official  letter.  I  assume  that  all  the  traditions  and  impulses  of  your  life 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  Republican  party  has  been  and  is  more  nearly 
in  the  line  of  liberty  than  its  antagonist  the  Democratic  party ;  and  I  know 
yon  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  woman.  Now»  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  convention  has  not  discussed  your  question,  do  you  not 
Ukink  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  trust  they  have  reposed  in  roe,  to 
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speak,  "  as  their  nominee  " — and  rtdd  to  the  present  contest  an  issue  that 
they  have  not  authnrized?    Again,  if  I  answer  your  question  on  the 
ground  of  my  own  private  opinion,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  say,  that  wiiile 
I  am  open  to  the  freest  discussion  and  fairest  consideration  of  your  (Ques- 
tion, I  have  not  yet  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  icr 
woman  and  for  the  country  that  she  should  have  the  suffrage.  I  ms^ 
reach  it ;  but  whatever  time  may  do  to  me,  that  fruit  is  not  yet  ripe  on  m 
tree.    1  ask  you,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  question,  do  yo^ 
think  it  wise  to  pick  my  apples  now?    Please  answer  me  in  the  frankneSr 
of  personal  friendship.    With  kind  regards.  I  am  very  truly  }  ours, 

James  A.  Garfield. 

Miss  Susan  R  Anthony.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

RocHtsTEk,  N.  v.,  September  9.  1880. 

Hon.  Jambs  A.  Garfibld:  Dtar  Sir:  Yours  of  the  25th  ult.  has 
waited  all  these  days  that  I  might  consider  and  carefully  reply. 

Firsi.  The  Republican  party  did  run  well  for  a  season  in  the  "  line  of 
liberty " ;  but  since  18701,  its  congressional  enactments,  majority  reports. 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  now  its  presidential  platform,  show  a  retro- 
grade movement — not  only  for  women,  but  for  colored  men — limiting  the 
power  of  the  national  ^njvernment  m  the  protection  of  United  States  citi- 
zens a^^^amst  the  injustice  of  the  States,  until  what  we  gained  by  the 
sword  is  lust  by  political  surrenders.  And  we  need  nothing  but  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  to  demonstrate  to  all  Israel  and  the  sun  the  fact,  the 
sad  fact,  that  all  is  by  the  Jtgpuhlican  party,  and  not  to  bi  loa  by  the 
DetHocratie  party.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  one  vital  point  of  national 
supremacy  in  the  protection  of  United  States  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  right  to  vote,  and  the  punishment  of  States  or  individuals  thereof, 
for  depriving  citizens  of  the  exercise  of  that  right.  The  first  and  fatal 
mistake  was  in  ceding  to  the  States  the  right  to  "  abridge  or  deny  "  the 
suffrage  to  foreign-born  men  in  Rhode  Island,  and  all  women  throughout 
the  nation,  in  direct  violation  of  the  principle  of  national  supremacy. 
And  from  that  time,  inch  by  inch,  point  by  point  has  been  surrendered, 
until  it  is  only  In  Mom^that  the  Republican  party  is  the  party  of  national 
supremacy.  Grant  did  not  protect  the  negro's  ballot  in  1876— Hayes  can- 
not in  iS8o->nor  could  Garfield  in  1884— for  the  "sceptre  has  departed 
from  judah." 

St  amd.  For  the  candidate  of  a  party  to  add  to  the  discussions  of  the 
contest  an  issue  unauthorized  or  unnoted  in  its  platform,  when  that  issue 
was  one  vital  to  its  very  life,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  the  grandest  act 
imaginable.  And,  for  doing  that  vcr>'  thing,  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  the  negroes  of  the  South,  you  are  to-day  receiving  more  praise  from 
the  best  men  of  the  party,  than  for  any  and  all  of  your  utterances  inside 
the  line  of  the  platform.  And  I  /;  >-  if  you  had  in  your  letter  of 'accept* 
ance,  or  in  your  New  York  speech,  declared  yourself  in  favor  of  "  perfect 
equality  of  rights  for  women,  civil  and  political,"  you  would  have  touched 
an  electric  spark  that  would  have  fired  the  heart  of  the  women  of  the 
entire  nation,  and  made  the  triumph  ut  tlie  Republican  party  more  grand 
and  glorinus  than  any  it  has  ever  seen. 
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Third.  As  to  picking  fruit  before  it  is  ripe !  Allow  me  to  remind  you 
that  very  much  fruit  is  m-rrr  picked;  some  gets  nipped  in  the  blossom; 
some  gets  worm-eaten  and  falls  to  the  ground  ;  some  rots  on  the  trees 
before  it  ripens;  some,  too  slow  in  ripeninp.  c^cts  bitten  by  the  early  frosts 
of  autumn ;  while  some  rich,  rare,  ripe  apples  hang  unpicked,  frozen  and 
worthless  on  the  leafless  trees  of  winter!  Really,  Mr.  Garfield,  if,  aftei 
passing  through  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  sixteen  years  in  congress  :— 
tf,  after  seeii^,  and  hearing;  and  repeating,  that  no  ciass  tver  gpt  justice 
and  equality  of  chances  from  any  government  except  it  had  the  power — 
the  ballot — to  clutch  them  for  itself; — if,  after  all  your  opportunities  for 
growth  and  development,  you  cannot  yet  see  the  truth  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  indi\  iHml  self  p^o\  ernment ; — if  you  have  only  reached  the  idea 
of  class-government,  and  ttint,  too,  uf  the  most  hateful  anrj  cruel  form — 
bounded  by  sex — there  must  bo  some  radical  defect  in  the  ethics  of  the 
parly  ol  which  you  are  the  chosen  leader. 

Kg  matter  which  party  administers  the  government,  women  will  con- 
tinue to  get  only  subordinate  positions  and  half-pay,  not  because  of  the 
party's  or  the  president's  lack  of  chivalric  r^^rd  for  woman,  but  because, 
ia  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  to  protect 
a  disfranchised  class  in  equality  of  chances.  Women,  to  get  justice,  must 
have  political  freedom.  But  pardon  this  long  trespass  upon  your  time 
and  patience,  and  please  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  for  the  manv  rood 
thing^s  the  Republican  party  and  its  nominee  have  done  in  extending'  the 
area  uf  liberty,  that  1  criticise  them,  but  because  they  have  failed  to  place 
the  women  of  the  nation  on  tiic  plane  of  political  equality  with  men.  I  do 
notasic  you  to  go  beyond  your  convictions,  but  I  do  most  earnestly  beg 
you  to  look  at  this  question  from  the  stand-point  of  woman — alone, 
without  lather,  brother,  husband,  son — battling  for  bread  I  It  is  to  help 
the  millions  of  these  unfortunate  ones  that  I  plead  for  the  ballot  in  the 
hands  of  all  women.  With  great  respect  for  your  frank  and  candid  talk 
with  one  of  the  disfranchised,  1  am  very  sincerely  yours. 

Susan  B.  Anthony. 

As  Mr.  Garfield  was  the  only  presidential  nominee  of  either  of 
the  great  parties  who  deigned  a  reply  to  the  National  Associa^ 
tion,  we  have  given  his  letter  an  honored  place  in  our  history, 
and  desire  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memofy,  that  while  not  fully 
endorsing  our  claims  for  political  equality  he  earnestly  advocated 
for  woman  all  possible  advantages  of  education,  equal  rights  in 
the  trades  and  professions,  and  equal  laws  for  the  protection  of 
her  civil  rights. 

The  Thirteenth  Annua!  Washington  Convention  assembled  in 
Lincoln  Hall,  January  i8,  1881.  The  first  session  was  devoted  to 
memorial  services  in  honor  of  Lucretia  Mott.   A  programme  * 

*  I.  SOni  tavecfttfon.   1.  Musk.  3.  Eulo^-,  Elinbeth  Cady  Staalon.   4.  Ttibatct,  FiMdarfdc 

Douglass,  Ku>.Ln  I'.  Ainhony.  5.  Mu^ic  <:.  Tribuie».  Robert  PUfviH  Blajr  Wfight  Sannll,  FJMCib* 
W,  Cottfin*.   7.  CloMOg  Hyma — "  AVarirr,  $ny  Ctn/,  /«»  T&tg." 
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Cor  the  occasion  was  extensively  circulated,  and  the  response  in 
character  and  numbers  was  such  an  audience  as  had  seldom  be- 
fore crowded  that  hall.  The  spacious  auditorium  was  brilliant 
with  sunlight  and  the  gay  dresses,  red  shawls  and  flowers  of 
the  ladies  of  the  fashionable  classes.  Mrs.  Hayes  with  several 
of  her  guests  from  the  White  House  occupied  front  seats. 
The  stage  was  crowded  with  members  of  the  association,  Mrs. 
Mott's  personal  friends  and  wives  of  members  of  congress.  The 
decorations  which  had  seldom  been  surpassed  in  point  of  beauty 
and  tastefulness  of  arrangement,  formed  a  fitting  setting  for  this 
notable  assemblage  of  women.  The  background  was  a  mass  of 
colors,  fornied  by  the  graceful  <lra[iing  of  national  flag.-.,  here  and 
there  a  sLrcanicr  of  old  gold  wiih  heavy  fringe  to  give  variety, 
Y^hile  in  the  center  was  a  national  shield  surmounted  by  two  flags. 
On  each  side  flags  draped  and  festooned,  falling  at  the  front  of 
the  stage  with  the  folds  of  the  rich  maroon  curtains.  Graceful 
ferns  and  foliage  plants  had  been  arranged,  while  on  a  table  stood 
a  large  harp  formed  of  beautiful  red  and  white  flowers.*  At  the 
other  end  was  a  stand  of  hot-house  flowers,  while  in  the  center, 

■  resting  on  a  background  of  maroon  drapeiy,  was  a  large  crayon 
picture  of  Lucretia  Mott.  Above  the  picture  a  snow-white  dove 
held  in  its  beak  sprays  of  smilax,  trailing  down  on  either  side,  and 
below  was  a  sheaf  of  ripened  wheat,  typical  of  the  life  that  had 
ended.  The  occasion  which  had  brought  the  ladies  together,  the 
placid  features  of  that  kind  and  well-remembered  face,  had  a 
solemnizing  effect  upon  all,  and  quietly  the  vast  audience  passed 
into  the  hall.  The  latecomers  finding  all  the  seats  occupied 
stood  in  the  rear  and  sat  in  the  aisles. 

Presently  Miss  Couztns,  stepping  to  the  front  of  the  stage  said 
gently,  *Mn  accordance  witli  the  custom  of  Mrs*  Mott  and  the 
time-honored  practice  of  the  Quakers,  I  ask  you  to  unite  in  an 
invocation  to  the  Spirit."    She  bowed  her  head.    The  auJicnec 

•  followed  her  example.  For  several  minutes  the  solemn  stillness 
of  devotion  pervaded  the  h.iil.  When  Miss  Couzins  had  taken 
her  seat  the  quartette  choir  of  St.  Augustine's  church  (colored) 
whicli  was  seated  on  the  platform,  sang  sweetly  an  appropriate 
selection,  after  which  Mrs.  Stanton  delivered  the  eulogy,!  holding 

*  Of  the  floral  decoratioiu,  to  which  reference  xs  made  above  as  contributing  so  tarscly  to  th«  hand« 

j^omc  appc.irancc  of  the  Atage,  the  harp  w.i«  fumUhcd  through  Mr.  Wormley  in  behalf  nf  the  colored 
admircrx  of  Mrs.  Mott,  aud  the  tfcrgne  was  provided  for  the  occasion  by  the  National  Associatioa* 
There  wa«.  aUo  a  baalcet  of  flowtffi,  coiwiNcuottt  for  iu  bomty,  Mvt  m  hf  SaMtor  CamDND  «f  Pcbik 
sylvania. 

f  The  eulogy  will  be  found  in  VoIuom  I.,  pHge  407. 
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the  rapt  attention  of  her  audience  over  an  hour.  At  the  close 
Frederick  Douglass  said : 
He  had  listened  with  interest  to  the  fine  analysis  of  the  life  and  services 
*  of  Lucretia  MotL  He  was  almost  unwilling  to  have  his  voice  heard  after 
what  had  heen  said.  He  was  there  to  show  by  his  presence  his  profound 
respect  and  earnest  love  for  Lucretia  Mott.  Fie  recognized  none  whose 
S€r\'ices  in  behalf  of  his  race  were  equal  to  hers.  Her  silence  c\'en  in 
that  cause  was  more  than  the  speech  ol  others.  He  had  no  words  for  this 
occasion. 

Robert  Purvis  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  culorcd  citizens  of 
Washington,  presented  a  beautiful  floral  harp  to  Mr.  Davis,  the 
SOiwin-law  of  Lucretia  Mott,  the  only  representative  of  her  family  • 
present.  He  paid  a  tender  tribute  to  the  noble  woman  whose 
life-long  friendship  he  had  enjoyed.  Mr.  Davis  having  a  seat  on 
the  platform,  received  the  gift  with  evident  emotion,  and  return- 
ing  thanks,  he  said : 

He  would  follow  the  example  of  Mrs.  Mott  who  seldcmi  kept  a  gift  Icmg, 
and  present  these  rare  flowers  to  Mrs.  Spofford,  the  treasurer  of  the  Ass^ 
ctation. 

Miss  Anthony  said:  The  highest  tribute  she  could  pay,  was.  that  flur- 
ing  the  past  thirty  years  she  had  always  felt  sure  slie  was  right  when  she 
had  the  approval  of  Lucretia  Mott.  Next  to  that  of  her  own  conscience 
she  most  valued  the  approval  of  her  sainted  friend.  And  it  was  now  a 
great  satisfaction  that  in  all  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  principles 
and  methods  in  onr  movement.  Mrs.  Mott  had  stood  firmly  with  the  Na- 
tional Association,  of  which  she  was  to  the  day  of  her  death  the  honored 
and  revered  vice-president. 

Mrs.  Sewall»  after  speaking  of  the  many  admirable  qualities  of 
Mrs.  Mott,  said : 

In  looking  around  this  magnificent  audience  I  cannot  help  asking 
myself  the  question.  Where  are  the  young  girls?  Th^  should  be  here. 
It  is  the  birthright  of  every  girl  to  know  the  life  and  deeds  of  every  noble 
woman.  I  think  Lucretia  Mottwas  as  much  above  the  avenge  woman 
as  AbrahajD  Liocolo  above  the  average  man. 

Miss  Cousins  dosed  with  a  few  graceful  words.  She  expressed 
her  pleasure  In  meeting  so  magnificent  an  audience,  and  thought 
the  whole  occasion  was  a  beautiful  tribute  to  one  of  America's 
best  and  noblest  women.  She  hoped  the  mothers  present  would 
cany  away  the  impressions  they  had  received  and  teach  their 
daughters  to  hold  the  name  of  Lucretia  Mott  ever  in  grateful 
remembrance.  The  choir  sang  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee.'* 
The  entire  audience  arose  and  joined  In  the  singing,  after  which 
they  slowly  dispersed,  feeling  that  it  had  indeed  been  a  penta- 
costal  occasion. 
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An  able  paper  from  Alexander  Dumas,  on  "  Woman  Suffrage 
as  a  means  of  Moral  Improvement  and  Prevention  of  Crime/** 
was  translated  for  this  meeting  by  Thomas  Mott,  the  only  son  of 
James  and  Lucretia  Mott.  This  convention  continued  two  days,  * 
with  the  usual  number  of  able  speakers.t  It  was  announced  at 
the  last  session  that  an  effort  would  be  made  by  Senator  Mc- 
Donald, next  day,  to  call  up  a  resolution  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointnicnt  of  a  standing  comnnittee  for  women  ;  accordingly  the 
ladies*  ganef>'  in  the  Senate  was  well  filled  with  delegates. 

From  the  Congrtssiona!  Riiord,  January  20,  1881 : 

Mr.  McDonai  d:  (^n  February  16.  1880.  I  submitted  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  apjjoinliiient  of  a  committee  of  nine  senators,  whose  <iuty 
it  shall  be  to  receive,  consider  and  report  upon  all  petitions,  incniorials, 
resolutions  and  bills  relating  to  the  rights  of  women  of  the  United  States, 
said  committee  to  be  called  '*  Committee  on  the  Rights  of  Women."  It 
is  on  the  calendar,  and  I  ask  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Vice-president  (Mr.  Wlieeler  of  New  York) :  The  senator  from 
Indiana  calls  up  for  consideration  a  resolution  on  the  calendar,  iHiich  wilt 
be  reported. 

The  chief  clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Risolved,  That  fi  committee  of  nine  ^^en.ttors  be  appointed  \\y  the  Senate,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  receive,  consider  and  report  u])on  all  peiuions.  memorials,  resolu- 
tions and  bills  relating  to  the  rights  of  women  of  die  United  States,  said  committee  to 
be  called  the  Committee  on  the  Right*  of  Women. 

The  Vice-president:  The. question  is,  Will  the  Senate  agrree  to  the 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  McDonald  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  rights  of  the  class  of  citizens  named  in  the  resolution  should 

have  some  hearing  in  the  national  legislature.  We  have  standing  com- 
mittees upon  almost  every  other  subject,  but  none  to  which  this  class  of 
citizens  can  resort.  When  their  memorials  come  in  they  are  sometimes 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  sometimes  to  the  Committee  on  ' 
Privileges  and  Elections*  and  sometimes  to  other  committees.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  they  pass  around  from  committee  to  committee  and  never 
receive  any  consideration.  In  the  ofganization  and  growth  of  the  Senate 
a  number  of  standing  committees  have  been  from  time  to  time  created 
and  continued  from  congress  to  congress,  until  many  of  them  have  but 
very  little  duty  now  to  perform.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  appropriate 
to  consider  this  question  now,  and  provide  some  place  in  the  capitol, 
some  ri)om  the  Senate,  some  branch  of  the  government,  where  this 
class  of  applicants  can  have  a  full  and  lair  hearing,  and  have  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  desired  to  secure  to  them  such  rights  brought  fairly  and 

•  Sec  Nationti!  Ciiit*n  of  February,  1881. 

t  Edward  M.  Davu,  SuMfi  B.  Anthony,  Marflla  M.  Ricker,  Rachel  and  Julia  Fottcr,  Frederick 
DoufUkM,  Bdvm  A.  Lodtwood,  Robeit  Piirrift.  Ettaheth  Cedy  Stanton.  Thb  was  tK«  fiitt  time  that 

Mr*.  Mrerth  i  M'Clcllnn  I^r.-wn.  Mi.f  Jc---.i<-  W.uU.  Mrv  M.>y  Wright  Scw.itl  and  MfS.  TlWRItOD 

Charles  were  on  our  Washington  piaUcNrm.   The  latccr  read  a  poem  00  womaji's  sphei*. 
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properly  before  the  country.   I  hope  there  will  be  no  opposiUon  to  the 
molution  but  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Conklixg:  Does  the  senator  from  Indiana  wish  to  raise  a  perma- 
DCDt  committee  on  this  subject  to  take  its  place  and  remain  on  the  list  ol 

permanent  committees  ? 

Mr.  McDunald:  That  is  precisely  what  i  propose  to  do. 

» 

Mr.  CONKLING-  Mr.  President,  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  honorable  sen- 
ator from  IndKsn  i.  knowing  how  sincere  and  earnest  he  is  in  this  regard, 
intended  that  an  end  should  be  made  soon  of  this  subject ;  that  the  prayer 
of  these  petitioners  should  be  granted  and  the  whole  right  established ; 
but  now  it  seems  that  he  wishes  to  cieate  a  perpetual  committee,  so  that 
it  is  to  go  on  Interminably,  from  which  I  infer  that  he  Intends  that  never 
shall  these  prayers  be  granted.  I  suggest  to  the  senator  from  Indiana  > 
that,  if  he  be  in  earnest,  if  he  wishes  to  crown  with  success  this  great  and 
beneficent  movement,  he  should  raise  a  special  committee,  which  com- 
mittee would  understand  that  it  was  to  achieve  and  conclude  its  purpose, 
and  this  presently,  and  not  postpone  indefinitely  in  the  vast  forever  the 
realization  of  this  hope.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  senator  from  Indi- 
ana will  make  this  a  special  committee,  and  will  let  that  special  committee 
onderstand  that  before  the  sun  goes  down  on  the  last  day  of  this  session 
it  is  to  take  final,  serious,  intelligent  action,  for  which  it  is  to  be  respons- 
ible, whether  that  action  be  one  way  or  the  other.* 

Mr.  McDonald  :  The  senator  from  New  York  misapprehends  one  pur- 
pose of  this  committee.  1  certainly  have  no  desire  that  the  rights  of  this 
class  of  out  citizens  should  be  deferred  to  that  far-distant  future  to  which 

he  has  made  reference,  nor  would  this  committee  so  place  them.  If  it  be 
authorized  hy  the  Senate,  it  will  he  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  receive 
all  jit.-lili.  )ns.  meiiu>r!als.  resoluti^ms  and  bills  relatmg  to  the  rijtjhts  of 
women,  not  merely  presented  now  but  those  presented  at  any  future 
time.  It  is  simply  to  provide  a  place  where  one-half  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  have  a  tribunal  in  this  body  before  which  they  can 
have  their  cases  considered.  I  apprehend  that  these  rights  are  never  to 
be  ended.  I  do  not  Suppose  that  the  time  will  ever  come  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  when  there  will  not  be  rights  of  women  to  be  con- 
sidered and  passed  upon.  Therefore,  to  make  this  merely  a  special  com- 
mittee would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  1  had  in  view.  While  it  would 
«jf  course  f.;ive  a  committee  that  would  receive  and  hear  such  petiti«.>ns  as 
are  nuw  presented  and  consider  such  bills  as  should  now  be  brought  for- 
ward, it  would  be  better  to  have  a  committee  from  term  to  term,  where 
these  same  plaints  could  be  heard,  the  same  petitions  presented,  the  same 
bills  considered,  and  where  new  rights,  whatever  they  might  be,  can  be  dis- 

*  A  MAAiiiAg  coBUBiUce  u  a  permanent  one  about  whicit  w»  qucsui  n  <.aii  he  r.ii>.«4  in  any  co^gre^^. 
fl  ilwrMl  rnwMiiiiwi  ii  ■  traniiiiit  om in \m itwiilrrt  iipnn  it  theopcniog  of  cuh  congress;  hence  nay 
b«at  any  time  voted  oat  of  existence.  No  one  oadentood  this  better  than  New  York's  Sulwan  lena- 
ler,  snd  his  plausible  manner  of  killing  the  mea.Mire  deceived  tlie  very  elect.    Enough  senators  were 

piecJj'  '  \  J  h,i  .c  c.irricil  Mr.       c I )'iri,»id's  im-Ci   n  h.xl  il  1.  lii  jm  yw  iiy  1 1 iiiicrst 0O< i ,  hut  they.  'A'ell 

aa  tome  of  the  ladica  in  the  gallery,  were  entirely  nii>lcd  by  Mr.  Conkling's  seeming  carnoi  in- 
tntba  to  tlie  dcmattdt  of  the  women  t>y  a  short-lived  comioittce,  md  whils  tbcte  in  tbc  gallatjr 

appliiidcd,  iboae  on  tht  Soor  dcf«MMi  Ik*  aeanire  they  ioteaded  w  cuiy. 
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cussed  and  acted  upon.  Therefore  I  cannot  accept  the  tuggestioa  of  the 
senator  from  New  York  to  make  this  a  special  committee. 

M.'.  Davts  of  West  Virgiriia  I  think  it  a  bad  idea  to  raise  an  extra 
committee.  I  mo\e  that  the  r  -si  IuIm  )!  be  rcfLi  rcc!  to  the  Committee  <>n 
Rules.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  there.  That  is  where  the  rules  generally 
require  all  such  resolutions  to  be  referred. 

•  The  Vice-president:  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator 
from  Virginia,  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Which  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  26  yeas  to  23  nays.* 

Amid  ail  the  pleasure  of  political  excitement  the  social  ameni- 
ties were  not  forgotten.  A  brilliant  reception  f  and  supper 
were  given  to  the  delegates  by  Mrs.  Spoflford  at  the  Rig[,^s  House. 
Durin;^';  the  c\'t  nmg  Mrs.  Stanton  presented  the  beautiiul  life-size 
photograph  of  Lacretia  Mott  which  had  adorned  the  platform  at 
the  convention,  to  Howard  University,  and  read  the  following 
letter  from  Edward  M.  Davis: 

Mrs.  Ei.u.khv.TH  Catiy  Stanton — Dear  Madam:  As  an  expression  oi 
niy  trrntitude  to  the  colored  people  of  the  District  for  their  beautiful  floral 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  dear  mother,  I  desire  in  the  name  of  her 
children  to  present  to  Howard  University  the  photograph  of  Lucretia 
Mott  which  adorned  the  platform  during  the  convention.  It  Is  a  fitting 
gift  to  an  institution  that  so  well  illustrates  her  principles  in  opening  its 
doors  to  all  youth  without  regard  to  sex  or  color.  With  sincere  regret 
that  I  cannot  be  present  this  evening  at  the  reception,  I  am  gratefully 
yours,  Edward  M.  Davis. 

In  receiving  the  beautiful  gift.  Dr.  Patton,  president  of  the 
institution,  made  a  graceful  response. 

In  the  spring  of  1881,  the  National  Association  held  a  scries  of 
conventions  through  New  England,  beginning  with  the  May 
anniversary  in  B  >ston,  of  which  we  give  the  following  description 
from  the  Hartford  Lour  ant : 

Among  the  many  anniversaries  in  Boston  the  last  week  in  May,  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  was  that  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, hukl  in  Trcmont  Temple.  The  weather  was  cool  and  fair  and  the 
audience  fine  throughout,  and  never  was  there  a  better  array  of  speakers 
at  one  time  on  any  platform.  The  number  of  thoughtful,  cultured  young 
women  appearing  in  these  conventions,  is  one  of  the  hopeful  features  for 

•  Y««u—VLvua%,  B«ck.  Booth,  BKwa»  Cokc,  Davit  (W.  Va.),  Eatop,  EdmiuxU,  Farley,  Garland, 
Groome,  Hilt  (G«.K  Hsirii,  Ingidb,  fCemaa,  Lamar,  Morcaa,  MmtQI,  Penidletoa,  Plan,  Piif li,  Raotom, 

Saulsbury,  Slater.  Vance.  V««i  and  Witherv— 3»u 

ffnyi — Mc»r».  Anthony,  Blair,  Hum$id<;,  Butler,  Call,  CaoMTon  (Pjl),  Cameroo  <Wi«.),  ConkUn^ 
Dawe^.  Ferry,  Hoar,  John«ton,  jona»,  K«lleBg«  Lopm,  McDoaald.  McMinaa,  UePh«tm«  ItnHto, 

Saunders,  Teller,  NVilliams  and  %^1ndoTTi — -23. 

t  Of  this  receptioa  the  Natumai  Jtt^uiticam  said :  The  attractions  pre»eoted  by  th«  fair  tetkanol 
the  ballot  w«re  «o  much  supoiior  to  tbcM  of  the  daneivR  receptioa  going  oa  la  CIm  pai1oi»  Abo*««  that 
it  was  almost  im  pn^^sihle  to  (oim  a  eet  of  the  landcn  until  after  the  gathcrios  la  the  lower  paikn  had 

eatirely  dispmed. 
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the  succcM  of  this  movement.  The  selectioii  of  speaken  for  this  occasion 
had  been  made  at  the  Washington  convention  in  January,  and  different 
topics  assigned  to  each  that  the  same  phases  of  the  question  might  not  be 

ireated  over  and  (n  cr  again. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Hansc^m  Robinson  (wife  of  "Warrington,"  so  long  tlie 
able  correspondent  of  the  SpringJUid  Republican),  who  with  her  daughter 
made  the  arrangements  for  our  reception,  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  to 
which  the  president,  Mrs.  Stanton,  replied.  Rev,  Frederic  Hinckley  of 
Providence^  spoke  on  "Unity of  Principle  in  Variety  of  Method,*'  and 
thowed  that  while  differing  on  minor  points  the  various  woman  suffrage 
associations  were  all  working  to  one  grand  end.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer 
made  a  few  remarks  on  "The  Character  of  Reformers."  Rev.  Olympia 
Brown  gave  an  exceptionally  brilliant  speech  a  full  hour  in  length  on 
"Universal  Suffrage";  Harriette  Robinson  Shattuck's  theme  was  "  Beh'ev- 
iog  and  Doing  ";  Lillie  Devercuz  Blalce's,  "  Demand  for  Liberty  ";  Matilda 
Joslya  Gage's,  "  Centralization  " ;  Belva  A.  Lockwood's,  "  Woman  and 
the  Law".  Maiy  F,  Eastman  followed  showing  that  woman's  path 
vas  blocked  at  every  turn,  in  the  professions  as  well  as  the  trades  and  Uw 
whole  world  of  work ;  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  gave  an  able  aigumeot 
OD  the  Constitutional  Right  of  Women  to  Vote";  Martha  McLellan 
Brown  spoke  equally  well  on  the  "  Ethics  of  Sex  " ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Avery 
Meriwether  of  Tennessee,  gave  a  most  amusing  commentary  on  the 
spirit  of  the  old  common  law,  cuffing  Black§tone  and  Coke  with  merciless 
sarcasm.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Saion  of  Louisiana  spoke  with  great  effect  on 
"Woman's  InteliecLual  Powers  as  Developed  by  the  Ballot."  These  two 
Southern  ladies  are  alike  able^  witty  and  pathetic  in  their  appeals  for  justice 
to  woman.  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall's  essay  on  "  Domestic  Legislation," 
sliowiog  how  laige  a  share  of  the  bills  passed  every  year  directly  eftect 
borne  life,  was  very  suggestive  to  those  who  in  answer  to  our  demand  for 
political  power,  say  "  Woman's  sphere  is  home,"  as  if  the  home  were 
beyond  the  control  and  influence  of  the  State.  Beside  all  these  thorou^lily 
prepared  addresses,  Susan  B  Anthony,  Dr.  Clcmence  Lozicr,  Dr.  Caroline 
Winslow,  ex-Secretary  Lee  cA  Wyuming,  spoke  briefly  on  various  pi>int8 
suggested  by  tile  several  speakers. 

The  whtte^hairsd  and  venerable  philosopher,  A.  Bronson  Aicott»was 
very  cordially  received,  alter  being  presented  in  c(Hnplimentary  terms  by 
the  president.  Mr.  iUcott  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  intellectnal  worth 

of  woman,  spoke  of  the  divinity  of  her  character,  and  termed  her  the 
inspiration  font  from  which  his  own  philosophical  ideas  had  been  drawn. 

Not  until  the  women  of  our  nation  have  been  j^^ranfed  every  privilege 
would  the  liberty  of  our  republic  be  assured*  The  well-known  Francis 

*  Min  Aatliooy  was  presented  with  a  beaatiful  basket  of  flowers  farom  Mis.  Mary  HamiltoD  WU. 
fiansof  Fon  Wafne,  lBd.«  aad  rctoiaed  bet  thaaki.  Another  mtertsting  inddoBC  daring  the  px^ 
-cteiimgs  of  tlw twnentioB  was  the prasentation  of  as  exquisite  gold  cross  from  the  "Philadelphia 

Ciiucns'  Suffrage  Asaocialion,"  to  Miss  Anthony.  Mr  ,  Sriv  il!  of  Indi-inapolis,  in  .1  spc  r  h  so  tcuder 
Md  loYioj  2s  to  bring  tears  to  many  eyes,  conveyed  to  her  the  mos«j^e  and  the  giit.  Miu  Antboay's 
— c^tance  wss  equally  hapwr  — d  bipwMiv*.  AsdimngihelasttlifatyyMMilMTMMafthecawrtqr 
lai  aade  Sosaa  B.  Anthony  a  target  for  more  ridicule  and  abuse  than  any  other  woman  on  the  suffrage 
fiMfocB,  it  is  wortlt  ootlng  that  all  who  know  hw  BOir  wim  with  each  other  ia  demonstrations  o(  lov« 

13 
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W.  Bird  of  Walpole,  who  has  long  wielded  in  the  politics  of  the  Bay  State, 
the  same  power  Thurlow  Weed  did  for  forty  years  in  New  York,  hein^ 
invited  to  the  platform,  expressed  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  demand 
for  suffrage,  notwithstanding  the  common  opinion  held  by  the  leading 
men  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  women  themselves  did  not  ask  it.  He 
recommended  Stnte  rather  than  national  action.  ^ 

Rev.  Ada  C.  Howies  of  Cambridge,  and  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  opened  the  various  sessions  with  prayer — striking  evidence  of  the 
growing  self-assertion  of  the  sex,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  events  towards 
the  full  lecognition  of  the  fact  that  woman's  hour  has  come. 
Touching  deeper  and  tenderer  chords  in  the  human  soul  than  words 
could  reach,  the  inspiring  strains  of  the  celebrated  organist.  Mr. 
Ryder,  rose  ever  and  anon,  now  soft  and  plaintive,  now  full  and  command- 
ing, mingled  in  stirring  harmony  with  prayer  and  speech.  And  as  loving 
friends  had  covered  the  platform  with  rare  and  fragrant  flowers,  the 
sesthcLic  taste  of  the  most  fastidious  artist  might  have  found  abundant 
gratification  in  the  grouping  and  whole  effect  of  the  assemblage  in  that 
grand  temple.  Thus  through  six  prolonged  sessions  the  interest  was  not 
only  kept  up  but  intensified  from  day  to  day. 

tlie  National  Association  was  received  right  royally  in  Boston,  On 
arriving  they  found  invitations  waiting  to  visit  Governor  Long  at  the 
State  House.  Mayor  Prince  at  the  City  Hall,  the  great  establishment  of 
Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  and  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women  at  Sher- 
born.  Invitations  to  take  part  were  extended  to  woman  suffrage  speakers 
in  many  of  the  conventions  of  that  anniversary  week.  Anions:  tfmse 
who  spoke  from  other  platforms,  were  Matilda  Joblyn  Gage,  Elieu  il. 
Sheldon,  Caroline  B.  WinsIow»  M.  D.»  editor  of  Th»  Alpha^  and  Rev. 
Ol3rmpia  Brown.  The  president  of  the  associatton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  received  many  invitations  to  speak  at  various  points,  but  had 
time  only  for  the  "  Moral  Education,"  '  Heredity,"  and  "  Free  Religious  " 
Mfciations.  Her  engagement  at  Parker  Memorial  Hall,  prevented  her  . 
from  acceptiftg  the  governor's  invitation,  but  Isabella  Reecher  Hooker 
and  Susan  B  Anthony  led  the  way  to  the  State  house  and  mtroduced  the 
delegates  from  the  East,  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South,  to  the  hon- 
ored executive  head  of  the  State,  who  had  declared  himself,  publicly,  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage.  The  ceremony  of  hand-shaking  over,  and  some 
hundred  women  being  ranged  in  a  doable  circle  about  the  desk.  Mrs. 
Hooker  stepped  forward,  saying: 

Spesk  a  woid  to     Governor  Long,  «e  need  help.  Stand  here,  please,  face  to 
foee  with  thete  eanest  women  sad  tell  nt  where  bdp  ^  to  CMae  ffom. 

The  Governor  responded,  and  then  introduced  his  secretaiy.  who  con* 
ducted  the  ladies  through  the  buiMing. 

Mrs.  Hooker  said:  Penr.it  me,  sir,  to  thank  you  for  this  anlooked-for  and 
unusual  courJesy  in  the  name  of  our  prt-sidcnt  who  should  be  here  to  ';peak  for  herself 
and  for  us,  and  in  the  name  of  Lbesc  loyal  women  who  ask  oniy  that  the  nght  of  the 
people  to  govern  themedves  shall  be  maintained.  In  this  great  cooiteey  ettended  as 
by  good  old  Massachusetts  as  citizens  of  this  republic  itnitedfy  protesting  against  being 
taxed  without  representation,  and  governed  without  our  consent,  we  see  the  beginning 
of  the  end — the  end  of  our  weari^me  warfait->a  warfare  which  though  bloodless,  has 
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cost  moTf^  than  blood,  by  asmach  as  soul-su£fering  exceeds  that  of  mere  flesh.  I  see  as 
did  Slepbea  of  old,  a  celestial  form  close  to  that  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  her  name  it 
liberty— ahrays  a  woman   and  she  bids  tis  go  on — go  on   eren  unto  the  end. 

Miss  Anthony  standing  close  to  the  governor,  said  in  low,  pathetic 

tones : 

Yes,  we  are  ticed.  S&t,  we  are  weary  with  our  worJc  For  forty  years  some  of  as 
hMnfe  canied  dds  Imfden,  md  noir,  if  we  might  lay  it  down  at  Oe  feet  el  faMMnbltt 
MD,  Midi«ifoa»  liowhq)|igrweilMmldbe» 

The  next  day  Mayor  Prinoe,  though  suffering  from  a  lata  severe  attack 
of  rheumatism,  cordially  welcomed  the  delegates  in  his  room  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  chatting  familiarly  with  those  who  had  been  at  the  Cincinnati 
convention  and  witnessed  his  great  courtesy,  some  one  remarked  that 

from  thnt  time  Miss  Anthony  had  proclaimed  him  the  prince  nmong 
men,  and  Mrn.  Stanton  immediately  suggested  that  if  the  party  with  which 
he  was  identified  were  wise  in  their  day  and  generation  they  would  accept 
his  leadership,  even  to  the  acknowledgement  uf  the  lull  citizenship  ui  this 
lepnhlic,  and  thus  tecnra  not  only  their  gratitude  but  their  enthusiastic 
aapport  in  thn  next  presidential  dection.  Having  compassion  upon  his 
Hboor  because  of  i^s  manifest  physical  disaliiUty,  the  ladies  soon  wttb- 
diew  and  went  directly  to  the  house  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  where  were 
assembled  in  a  large  hall  at  the  top  of  the  building  such  a  crowd  of  hand- 
some, happy,  young  girls  as  one  seldom  sees  in  this  work-a-day  world; 
that  well-known  Boston  firm  within  the  last  six  months  having  fitted 
up  a  large  recreation  room  for  the  use  of  their  employes  at  the  noon 
hour.  Hali  a  hundred  girls  were  merrily  dancing  to  the  music  oi  a  piano, 
but  ceased  in  order  to  listen  to  words  of  cheer  from  Mrs.  Lockwood,  Mrs. 
Hooker  and  Mrs.  SewalL  At  the  close  of  their  remarfts  Mr,  Jordan 
brought  forward  a  reluctant  young  girl  who  cmild  give  ne,  if  she  would,  m 
Planning  recitation  from  "That  Lsss  o'  Lowrie's,**  in  return  for  our  kind- 
atss  in  coming  to  them.  And  after  saying  in  a  whisper  to  one  who  kindly 
urged  compliance  to  this  unexpected  call,  that  this  had  been  such  a  busy 
day  she  feared  her  dress  was  not  all  right,  her  face  became  unconscious 
of  s«.lf  in  a  rni anient,  and  with  true  dramatic  instinct,  she  gave  page  after 
page  of  that  wonderful  stor)'^  of  the  descent  into  the  mine  and  the  recog- 
nition there  of  one  whom  she  loved,  precisely  as  you  would  desire  to  hear 
H  were  the  scene  put  upon  the  stage  with  all  the  aocessoiies  of  soeneiy 
and  companion  actors. 

From  Jordan,  Marsh  ft  Co.'s  a  huge  delegation  proceeded  to  visit  the 
Reformatory  Prison  at  Sherbom  which  was  established  three  or  four 
years  ago.  The  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  three  women  and  two 
men,  has  charge  of  all  the  prisons  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Johnson,  one  of  the 
directors,  a  noble,  benevolent  woman,  interested  in  the  great  charities  of 
Boston,  was  designated  by  Governor  Long — through  whose  desire  the 
Association  visited  the  prison — to  do  the  honors  and  accompany  the 
party  from  Boston.  The  officers*  matron  and  physician  of  the  Sher- 
bom  prison,  are  all  women.  Dr.  Mosher,  the  superintendent,  formerly 
the  physician»  is  a  &ir,  noble-looking  woman  about  thirty*five  years  of 
9^  She  has  her  own  sepuate  house  connected  with  the  building. 
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The  present  physician,  a  delicate,  cultured  woman,  with  sympathy  lor 

her  suffering-  charges,  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Ann  Arbor. 

The  entire  work  is  done  by  the  women  sent  there  for  restraint,  and  the 
prison  is  nearly  self-supporting ;  it  is  expected  that  within  another 
year  it  will  be  entirely  so.  Laundry  work  is  done  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
shirts  are  manufactured,  mittens  knit,  etc  The  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery will  be  incieaied  the  coming  year.  The  graded  system  of  reward 
has  been  found  successful  in  the  development  of  better  traits.  It  has 
four  divisions,  and  through  it  the  inmates  are  enabled  to  woric  up  by 
good  behavior  toward  more  pleasant  surroundings,  better  clothes  and 
food  and  greater  liberty.  From  the  last  grade  they  reach  the  freedom 
of  being  bound  out;  of  seventy-eight  thus  bound  during  the  past  year 
but  seven  were  returned.  The  whole  prison,  chapel,  school-room,  din- 
ing-room, etc.,  possesses  a  sweet,  clean,  pure  atmosphere.  The  rn<>nis 
are  light,  well-ventilated,  vines  trailirg  in  the  winduws  from  which 
glimpses  of  green  trees  and  blue  sicy  can  be  seen. 

Added  to  all  the  other  courtesies,  there  came  the  invitation  to  a  few  of 
the  representatives  of  the  movement  to  dine  with  the  Bird  Club  at  the 
Parker  House,  in  the  same  cozy  room  where  these  astute  politicians  have 
held  their  councils  for  so  many  years,  and  whose  walls  have  echoed 
to  the  brave  words  of  many  of  New  England's  greatest  sons.  The  only 
woman  who  had  ever  been  thus  honored  before  was  Mrs.  Stanton,  who, 
"escorted  by  Warrington,"  dined  with  these  honorable  gentlemen  in  1871. 
On  this  occasion  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Harriet  H.  Robinson  accompanied 
her.  Around  the  table  sat  severs!  well-known  reformers  and  distin* 
guished  members  of  the  press  and  bar.  There  was  Elizur  Wright  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  many  homes  as  translator  of  La  Fon- 
taine's fables  for  the  children.  Beside  him  sat  the  well-known  Parker 
Pillsbury  and  his  nephew,  a  promising  young  lawyer  in  Boston.  At  one 
end  of  the  table  sat  Mr,  Bird  with  Mrs.  Stanton  on  his  rifrht  and  Miss 
Anthony  on  his  left.  At  the  other  end  sat  Frank  S  mbum  \v:th  Mrs. 
Koliinson  (wife  of  "Warrington  ')  on  his  right.  ■  On  eitlicr  side  sat  Judge 
Adam  Thayer  of  Worcester,  Charles  Field,  Williard  Phillips  of  Salem, 
Colonel  Henry  Walker  of  Boston,  Mr.  Ernst  of  the  Boston  Advertiser, 
and  Judge  Henry  Fox  of  Taunton.  The  condition  of  Russia  and  the 
Conkling  imbroglio  in  New  York ;  the  new  version  of  the  Testament  and 
the  reason  why  German  Liberals,  transplanted  to  this  soil,  immediately 
become  conservative  and  exclusive,  were  all  considered.  Carl  Scburx, 
with  his  narrow  ideas  of  woman's  sphere  and  education,  was  mentioned 
by  way  of  example,  in  reply  to  the  question  how  the  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion felt  in  regard  to  Conkling's  relJlection.  Mrs.  Robinson  said : 

That  the  leaders,  who  are  students  of  politics  were  unitedly  against  him.  Their 
only  hope  is  in  the  destruction  of  the  Kcpubiicau  party,  which  is  too  old  and  corrupt 
to  take  up  any  new  reform. 

Frank  Sanborn,  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  asked 
if  women  could  find  any  special  consolation  in  the  Revised  Version 
regarding  everlasting  punishment.   Mrs.  Stanton  replied : 
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Cdtaialf,  as  we  are  nppoied  to  bm bnoght  **ecig|iuil  tin"  intofhe  worl^ 

lb  fearful  forebodings  of  eternal  punishment,  any  modification  of  Hades  in  fact  or 
name,  for  the  wim  of  the  iace»  the  innocent  victinit  of  oar  diaobcdteacc,  fiUa  w  iridi 
•Btisfaction. 

From  the  club  the  ladies  hastened  to  the  beautiful  residence  of  Mrs. 
Fenno  Tudor,  fronting  Boston  Common,  where  hundreds  of  friends  had 
already  gathered  to  do  honor  to  the  noble  woman  so  ready  to  identify 
lienell  with  the  nnpopuhir  reforms  of  her  day.  Among  the  many  bean- 
tifiil  works  of  art,  a  chief  attraction  was  the  picture  of  tiie  grand-mother 
of  Pamell,  th»  Irish  agitator,  by  Gilbert  Stuart  The  house  was  fragrant 
with  flowers,  and  the  unassuming  manners  of  Mrs.  Tudor,  as  she  moved 
about  among  her  gnests,  reflected  the  glory  of  our  American  institutions 
in  giving  the  world  a  generation  of  common-sense  women  who  do  not 
plume  themselves  on  any  adventitous  circumstances  of  wealth  or  position, 
but  bow  in  respect  to  morality  and  intelligence  wherever  they  find  it. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Stanton  presented  Mrs.  Tudor  with  the 
«  History  of  Woman  Suffrage  "  which  the  received  with  evident  pleasure 
sod  tetumed  her  sincere  tlunks. 

At  the  close  of  the  anniversary  week  in  Boston,  successful 
meetings  were  held  in  various  cities,*  beginning  at  Providence, 
where  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Channing  made  the  arrangements.  These 
conventions  were  the  first  that  the  National  Association  ever 
held  in  the  New  England  States,  presenting  the  national  plan 
of  woman's  enfranchisement  through  a  sixteenth  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution. 


\ 

R.  T.— Tint  light  IttfaMry  Hall,  May  30,  31.  Rer.  Vradtrfdc  A.  nbcldcr 

Ac  address  of  welcome. 

Fo«TLAjn>,  Me.— City  Hall,  June  a,  3.  Rev.  Dr.  McKeown  of  the  M.  E.  Church  made  the  addnw 
of  wdconew  IcnvmdfnMiDr.  Hanrf  C  Ganidk  ftnrrwf  ttit  Tinmlnrff  -ntnr  fliartntfw  ThnmM. 
A.  J.  Crorer. 

^vsa,  N.  H,— BeHtnap  Street  Church,  June  3,  4.  Manila  M.  Rkker  took  the  responsibility  of 
tbU  meeting. 

Coscoao,  N.  H.~White's  Opera  House,  June  4, 5.  Speakers  entertained  by  Mr*.  Armenia  Smith 
WUte.  Olyaipia  Bromi  and  Wm  Aatheoy  apoke  before  the  kcUature  in  Repraeatatives  Hall— 

nearly  .tll  the  mcraben  present— the  latter  returned  on  finnrliy  nnd  ^jv>kc  on  tcji 
auSiage     the  Opera  House  in  the  aftexn^xm,  UniversaUic  church  m  the  evening. 

KxBMB,  N.  H.— Liberty,  Hall,  June  9«        Aifw  otevd  bf  R«v«  Iftr*  V 
ppuidad  aad  gsve  the  «dcb«M  of  wdoome. 

BMrrfOiv,  Ct.— Vfnitr  Ball.  June  13, 14.  Ifi*.  HodMr  prwidins  t  tnmm  BBbb  Burr,  Emily  P. 

C^Mint,  Rev.  Phebe  A.  HAnaford,  Caroline  Gilkcy  Rog^rn:,  Mary  A.  Pell  taking  part  in  the  meeting!!. 

Mxw  Havcm,  Ct.— Adiasneum,  June  15,  16.  Jo»eph  and  Abby  Sheldon,  Catherine  Comstock  and 
«dkcis  caftcrt^Bttl  the  viaitorv  and  speakers. 

The  speakers  who  made  the  entire  New  EiigUnd  toor  were  Rev.  Olynpta  Brown,  Mis.  Gage,  Mrs. 
Saxoo,  Mrs.  Mertw«tHcr,tke  MisKM  Pdmtr  MdUbaAatbony.  HMaRa«g«aMoufior«Uthc»t4 
t  b7  Rackal  F«Mr  of  nOaddpUa. 
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CONGRESSIONAL   DEBATES  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

1883-1883. 

Prolooged  Discussions  in  the  Senate  on  a  Special  Committee  to  IXMk  After  the  Rights 
of  Women,  Mem.  Bayud,  Moigaa  and  Vest  in  Oppositioo--Mr.  Honr  Chtin^ 

pions  the  Measure  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Reed  in  the  House— Wa-hint^ton  Conven- 
tion— Representative  Orth  and  Senator  Saunders  on  the  Woman  butiragc  Platform 
— Hearings  Before  Select  Committees  of  Senate  and  House — Reception  Given  by 
Mrs.  Spofford  at  the  Riggs  Hooie— Philadelphia  Qonventioa— Mn.  Hamnli 
Whitehall  Smith's  Dinner— Congratulations  from  the  Central  Committee  of  Great 
Britain — Majority  and  Minority  Reports  in  the  Senate — Nebraska  Camp^i[:n — Con- 
ventions in  Omaha — ^Joint  Resolution  Introduced  by  Hon.  John  D.  NVhite  of 
Kentucky,  Referred  to  the  Sdect  Committee—Washington  Cdnvention,  Jannaiy 
a4*'35t  96, 1883— Ma|oiity  Report  in  the  Hoote. 

Although  the  effort  to  secure  a  standing  committee  on  the 
political  rights  of  women  was  defeated  in  the  forty-sixth  congresa^ 
by  New  York's  Stalwart  Senator,  Roscoe  Conkling,  motions  were 
made  early  in  the  first  session  of  the  forty-seventh  congress,  by 
Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  in  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  John  D.  White  in 
the  House,  for  a  special  committee  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
women.*  It  passed  by  a  vote  of  1 15  to  84  in  the  House,  and  by 
3S  to  25  in  the  Senate.  On  December  15, 1881,  the  Senate  Com* 
mittee  on  Rules  reported  the  following  resolution  for  the  ap» 
pointment  of  a  special  committee  on  woman  suffrage : 

Resolved^  That  a  select  committee  of  seven  seuaton»  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to 
whom  ihall  be  refenvd  all  petitkmik  bilk  and  iciolvei  providing  for  the  exteaaioii  «C 
wt&K^  to  women  or  die  removal  of  dieif  legal  dimbilitiea. 

December  14. 

^!r  Hoar:  I  move  to  take  up  the  resolution  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  yesterday,  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  00 
the  subject  of  woman  suffrage. 

Mr.  Vest:  Mr.  President,  I  am  constrained  to  object  to  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  and  I  do  it  with  considerable  reluctance.   At  present  we 

•  During  the  autumn  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Jones,  Miss  Snow  and  Mits  Cou/ins,  spxndini:  some  weeks 
iu  Wa^hLogton,  asked  (or  an  audience  with  President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  and  ui^ed  him  to  recooi» 
mend  in  his  first    .1^ «y  t«  mmj— «  »h»  ii|niMtnMi» «f  «  »»J  Aa  MkniMioa  of  a 

■i¥twnth  amendmeiiu 
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\sK9^  thirty  standing  committees  of  the  Senate ;  four  joint  and  seven 
q)eml  comniitteest  in  addition  to  the  one  now  proposed. 

The  Presidikt  pro  tempore:  The  Chair  will  inform  the  senator  from 
Missouri  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has  to  decide  wliether  the  resolu- 
tion shall  be  considered. 

Mr  ^'KST :  I  understood  the  Chair  to  state  that  it  was  before  the  Senate. 
The  pRFsiDENT  pro  tempore:  It  is  before  the  Senate  if  there  be  no  ob- 
jection. The  Chair  thought  the  senator  made  objection  to  its  oonsideia- 

tion. 

Mr,  Hoar  :  It  went  over  under  the  rule  yesterday  and  comes  up  now. 

Mr.  Edmunds:  It  is  the  reg^ular  order  now. 

The  President  pro  tempore :  Certainly.  The  Chair  thought  the  sen* 
ator  from  Missouri  objected  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Vf.st  ;  No.  sir. 

The  President  pro  tempore:  The  resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
qpen  to  debate. 

Mr.  Vest  ;  I  have  had  the  honor  for  a  few  years  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  my  colleagues  on  that 
committee  will  bear  witness  with  me  to  the  trouble  and  annoyance  which 
steveiy  aeasion  have  arisen  in  regard  to  giving  accommodations  to  the 
ipcdal  committees.  Two  sessions  ago  there  was  a  conflict  between  the 
Ssoate  and  House  in  regard  to  furnishing  committee-rooms  for  three 
special  committees,  and  it  is  only  upon  the  doctrine  of  pedis  possessio  that 
the  Senate  to-day  holds  three  committee- rooms  in  the  rnpitol,  the  House 
still  laying  claim  as  a  matter  of  law,  through  their  rommittce  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  for  the  possession  of  these  r  jnih  s.  At  the  special 
session,  un  account  of  the  exigencies  in  regard  to  rooms,  we  were  com* 
pelled  to  talce  the  retiring-room  assigned  near  the  gallery  to  the  ladles^ 
end  cut  it  Into  two  rooms,  to  accommodate  select  committees^ 

At  this  session  we  have  created  two  special  committees  more»'andI 
siiould  like  to  make  the  inquiry  when  and  where  this  manufacture  of 
ipecial  committees  is  to  cease?  As  soon  as  any  subject  bernmes  one  of 
comment  in  the  newspapers,  or,  respectfully  I  say  it,  a  hobby  with  certain 
z^ous  partisans  throughout  tlie  country,  application  is  made  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  a  special  committee  is  to  be  appointed. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  stop  must  be  had  some- 
where to  the  raising  of  special  committees,  I  oppose  the  proposition  now 
before  the  Senate. 

But,  Hr.  President,  I  will  he  entirely  ingenuous  and  give  another  rea- 
son. Thia  is  simply  a  step  toward  the  recognition  of  woman  suffrage,  and 

I  am  opposed  to  it  upon  principle  in  its  inception.  In  my  judgment  it 
has  nothing  but  mischief  in  it  to  the  institutions  and  to  the  society  of 
this  whole  countrj'.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that 
subject  to-dav,  but  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  make  this  statement,  and  I 
Duke  it  intLiidiMg  no  reflection  upon  the  zealous  ladies  who  have  en- 
gaged for  the  past  ten  years  in  manufacturing  a  public  sentiment  upon 
this  question.  I  received  to-day  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  lady  in  my 
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own  State,  for  whom  I  have  personally  the  greatest  admiration  and  re- 
spect, calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  propose  to  deny  justice  to 
the  women  of  the  conntiy.  Mr.  President.  I  deny  it  It  if  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  oonsemthre  influence  of  sodetj  in  the  United  Statee  rests 
with  the  women  of  the  coantiy  that  I  propose  not  to  d^rsde  the  wife 
and  mother  to  the  ward  politician,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  or  the  notary 
poblic  It  is  because  I  believe  honestly  that  all  the  best  influences  for 
the  conservation  of  society  rest  upon  the  women  of  the  country  in  their 
proper  sphere  that  I  shall  oppose  this  and  every  other  step  now  and 
henceforth  as  violating,  as  I  believe,  one  of  the  great  essential  tundamental 
laws  of  nature  and  of  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  revenges  of  nature  are  sure  and  mierring,  and  these 
revenges  are  just  as  certain  in  political  matters  and  in  social  matters  as 
in  the  physical  world.  Now  and  here  I  desire  to  record  once  for  all  my 
conviction  that  in  this  movement  to  take  the  women  of  the  count r}-  out 
of  their  proper  sphere  of  social  influence*  that  great  and  glorious  sphere 
in  which  nature  and  nature's  God  have  placed  them,  and  rush  them  into 
the  political  arena,  the  attempt  is  made  to  put  them  where  they  were 
never  intended  to  be ;  and  I  now  and  here  record  my  opposition  to  it. 
This  may  seem  to  be  but  a  small  matter,  but  as  this  letter  shows,  and  I 
reveal  no  private  confidence,  it  recognizes  the  first  great  step  in  this 
reform,  as  its  advocates  are  pleased  to  term  it.  My  practice  and  convic- 
tion as  a  public  man  is  to  fight  every  wrong  wherever  I  believe  it  to 
exist.  I  am  opposed  to  this  movement  I  am*opposed  to  it  upon  pria- 
dplOt  upon  conviction,  and  I  shall  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  in  order  to 
record  my  vote  against  it 

December  15. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  by  Mr.  Hoar  on  the  13th  inst 

Mr.  Vest:  Mr.  President,  I  disclaim  any  intention  again  to  incite  or  excite 
any  general  discussioii  m  regard  to  woman  suilr;ige.  Tlie  senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hoar},  for  whom  I  have  very  great  regard,  was  yester^ 
day  pleased  to  observe  that  the  State  governments  furnished  by  the  sen* 
ator  from  Missouri  and  other  senators  in  the  past  had  been  no  argument 
in  fovor  of  manhood  suffiage.  Mr.  President  I  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  American  people  to>day  are  the  best  governed,  the  best 
clothed,  the  best  fed,  the  best  housed,  the  happiest  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe,  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
under  the  domination  of  the  Republican  party  for  twenty  long  years.  I 
have  also  been  under  the  impression  that  the  institutions  of  the  States 
and  of  the  United  States  are  an  improvement  upon  all  governmental  theo- 
ries and  schemes  hitherto  known  to  mortal  man ;  but  we  are  to  learn  to* 
day  from  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  that  this  government  and  the 
State  governments  have  been  failures*  and  that  woman  suffrage  must  be 
introduced  in  order  to  purify  the  political  atmosphere  and  elevate  the 
suffrage. 

Mr.  Hoar  :  Will  the  senator  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  for  a  moment  ? 
Mr.  Vbst  :  Of  course. 
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Mr,  Hoar:  I  dedie  to  diadaim  the  meaning  which  the  hononble  sen- 
ator aeeme  to  have  put  upon  my  woids.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  Ameri- 
can gOFernments  have  been  the  best  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  it  is 

becanse  of  their  adoption  of  that  principle  of  equality  more  than  any  other 
•  government,  the  logical  effect  of  which  will  compel  them  to  yield  the 
ngrii  prayed  for  to  women,  that  they  are  the  best.  But  still  best  as  they 
are.  i  said,  and  mean  to  say.  that  the  business  of  governing  mankind  has 
been  the  one  business  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  has  been  done  most 
chunsily.  which  has  been,  even  where  most  excellent,  full  of  mistakes,  ex- 
pense, injus^ce,  and  wrong-doing.  What  I  said  was  that  I  did  not  think 
the  persons  to  whom  that  privileged  function  had  been  committed  so  far 
ware  entitled  to  claim  any  special  superiority  for  the  masculine  intellect 
in  the  results  which  it  had  achieved. 

Mr.  Vkt:  To  say  that  the  governments*  State  and  national,  now  in 
existence  upon  this  continent  are  imperfect  is  but  to  announce  the  truism 
that  everything  made  by  man  is  necessarily  imperfect.   But  I  stand  here 

to  declare  to-day  that  the  governments  of  the  States,  and  the  national 
government,  in  theorj',  although  failing  sometimes  in  practice,  are  a 
standmg  monument  to  the  genius  and  intellect  of  the  men  who  created 
them.  But  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  was  pleased  to  say  further, 
that  woman  suffrage  should  obtain  in  this  country  in  the  interest  of  edu- 
oftion.  I  permit  not  that  senator  to  go  further  than  myself  in  the  line  of 
oniversal  public  educiption,  I  have  dechuopd,  over  and  over  again,  in 
eveiy  county  in  my  State  for  the  past  ten  years,  that  universal  education 
should  accompany  universal  suffrage,  that  the  school-house  should  crown 
e?ery  mound  in  prairie  and  forest*  that  it  was  the  temple  of  liberty  and 
the  altar  of  law  and  order. 

I  well  remember  that  i  was  thrilled  with  the  eloquence  of  the  distin- 
gtiished  senator  from  Massachusetts  at  the  last  session  of  the  last  con- 
gress, when,  upon  a  bill  to  provide  lor  genenil  education  by  a  donation  of 
the  public  iand;>.  he  so  pathetically  and  juiitiy  described  the  mass 
d  dark  ignorance  and  illtteraqr  profected  upon  the  people  of  the 
South  under  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  senator  then 
stood  here  and  said  that  the  people  of  Massachuaetts  extended  the  public 
lands  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  South  from  this  monstrous  burden. 
What  does  the  senator  propose  to  do  to-day?   He  proposes  with  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  to  double,  and  more  than  double,  the  illiterate  sufTrage 
of  the  United  States.    The  senator  says  that  one-half  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  reprriented  in  this  measure  of  woman  suffrage.    I  deny 
it,  sir.    If  the  senator  means  that  the  women  of  America,  comprising  one- 
iialf  of  the  population,  are  interested  in  this  measure,  I  deny  it  most  em- 
phatically and  most  peremptorily.  Not  one-tenth  of  them  want  it  Not 
one-tenth  of  the  mojthers  and  sisters  and  Christian  women  of  this  land 
want  to  be  turned  into  polititians  or  to  meddle  in  a  sphere  to  which  God 
and  nature  have  not  assigned  them. 

Sir,  there  are  scmie  ladies— and  I  do  not  intend  to  term  them  anything 
but  ladles — who  are  zealously  engaged  in  this  cause,  and  they  have  flooded 
this  halJ  with  petitions,  and  have  called  their  women's  rights  conventiona 
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all  oyer  the  hod.  I  assail  not  their  motivei*  but  I  deny  that  they  repre* 

aent  the  women  of  the  United  States.  I  say  that  if  woman  suffrage  ob- 
tains, the  worst  class  of  the  women  of  the  country  will  rush  to  the  polls  and 
the  best  class  will  remain  away  by  a  large  majority.  That  is  my  deliberate 
judgment  and  firm  conviction.  But,  Mr.  President,  a  word  in  regrini  to 
the  committees.  I  desire  no  general  discussiuii  upon  woman  sulirage, 
and  simply  alluded  in  passing  to  what  bad  been  said  by  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  Prksidint  ^9  temperas  The  hour  of  one  o'clock  has  arrived,  and 
the  morning  hour  is  closed. 

DiCEMBKR  16. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Florida  :  I  desire  to  call  up  a  resolution  now  lying  on  the 

table,  which  I  introduced  on  the  14th  instant,  calling  for  rnformation 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  touching  a  ship-canal  across  the  peninsula 
of  Florida. 
Mr.  Hoar:  Mr.  President— 

The  President  pro  tempore :  The  senator  from  Florida  asks  leave  to 
call  up  a  resolution  submitted  by  him. 

Mr.  Hoar:  My  resolution  was  before  the  Senate  yesterday,  and  oomee 
bp  in  order.  I  hope  we  shall  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  JoNis  of  Florida :  I  will  only  say  that  my  resolution  was  laid  over 
temporarily  on  the  objection  of  the  senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Edmunds], 
which  he  will  not  insist  upon. 

Mr.  }Io.\r:  Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  fact;  it  is 
not  the  question  of  a  resolution  which  has  not  been  taken  up.  The  reso- 
lution reported  by  me  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  was  taken  up,  and 
was  under  discussion  when  the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Vest]  was 
taken  from  the  floor  by  the  expiration  of  the  morning  hour,  in  the  midst 
of  his  remarks.  Certain^  his  right  to  conclude  his  remarks  takes  prec- 
edeMe  of  other  business  under  the  usual  practice  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  pro  teuton:  The  Chair  thought  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri had  ended  his  remarkSp  or  he  would  not  have  interposed  when 

he  did. 
Mr.  Hoar:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Florida:  My  resolution  involves  no  debate,  it  is  merely 
a  resolution  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hoar:  The  other  will  be  disposed  of,  I  hope,  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  JOKSS  of  Florida:  The  resolution  to  which  I  refer  went  over  inform 
mally  on  the  objection  of  the  senator  from  Vermont*  and  I  think  he  has 
no  objection  now. 

Mr.  Hoar  :  The  other  will  be  disposed  of  in  a  moment,  and  I  hope  we 

shall  vote  on  it. 

The  Prf.si  DENT  pro  tempore :  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  reso- 
lution of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hoar], 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  by  Mr.  Hoar  on  the  13th  instant. 

The  President  pro  tempore The  Chair  would  state  to  the  senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Vest]  that  the  Chair  supposed  yesterday  that  he  had  fin« 
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Mied  his  remarks,  or  the  Chair  would  not  have  stopped  him  at  that  mo- 
ment The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  on  which  the  senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Vest]  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Vest:  Mr.  President,  1  was  on  the  eve  of  finishing  my  remarks 
jesterday  when  the  morning  hour  expired,  and  I  do  not  now  wish  to 
detain  the  Senate.  1  was  about  to  say  at  that  time  that  the  Senate  now 
has  forty-one  committees,  with  a  small  army  of  messengers  and  clerks* 

one-half  of  whom,  without  exag^geration,  arc  literally  without  employment, 
1  shall  not  pretend  to  specify  the  committees  of  this  bor^y  which  have  not 
one  single  bill,  resolution,  or  proposition  of  any  sortr  pending  before  them, 
and  have  not  had  for  months.  I  am  very  well  aware  that  if  I  should  name 
one  of  them.  Liberty  would  lie  bleeding  in  the  streets  at  once,  and  that 
oommlttee  would  become  the  most  important  on  the  list  of  committees  of 
the  Senate.  I  shall  not  venture  to  do  that  I  am  informed  by  the  Ser* 
geant-4it-ami8  that  If  this  resolution  is  adopted  he  must  have  six  addi- 
tiooal  messengers  to  be  added  to  that  body  of  ornamental  employes  who 
now  stand  or  sit  at  the  doors  of  the  respective  committee-rooms.  I  have 
heird  that  this  committee  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  committee  to  a 
senator  in  this  body.  I  have  heard  the  statement  made,  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it,  and  I  am  very  certain  that  no  senator  will  undertake  to  champion 
the  resolution  upon  any  such  ground. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  was  pleased  to  say  that  the  Committee 
OB  the  Judiciary  liad  so  many  important  questiiMis  pendii^  before  it,  that 
the  subject  of  woman  suffiage  should  mit  be  added  to  them.  TheCom- 
■ittee  on  Territories  is  open  to  any  complaint  or  suggestion  by  the  ladies 
wiio  advocate  woman  suffrage,  in  regard  to  this  subject  in  the  territories ; 
sad  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  to  which  this  subject  should 
go  most  apjSropriately,  as  affecting  the  suffrage,  has  not  now  before  it,  as 
lam  informed,  one  single  bili,  resolution,  or  proposition  <  f  any  sort  what- 
ever.  That  committee  is  also  open  to  inquiry  upon  this  subject. 

But.  Mr.  President,  out  of  all  committees  without  business,  and  habitu- 
ally without  business,  in  this  body,  there  is  one  that  beyond  any  question 
could  take  jurisdiction  of  this  matter  and  do  it  ample  justice.  I  refer  to 
that  most  respectable  and  antique  institution*  the  Committee  on  Revolu- 
tk>nary  Claims.  For  thirty  years  it  has  been  without  business.  For  thirty 
k>ng  years  the  placid  surface  of  that  parliamentaiy  sea  has  been  without 
one  single  ripple.  If  the  senatos  from  Massachusetts  desires  a  tribunal 
for  calm  judicial  equilibrium  and  examination,  a  tribunal  far  from  the 
"maddinj:?  crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  a  tribunal  eminently  respectable, 
dignified  and  unique,  why  not  send  this  question  to  the  Committee  on 
Revolutionary  Claims?  When  I  name  the  personnel  of  that  committee  it 
Will  be  evident  that  any  consideration  on  any  subject  touching  the  female 
•ex  would  receive  not  only  deliberate  but  immediate  attention*  for  the 
•econd  member  upon  that  committee  is  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida  [Mr,  Jones],  and  who  can  doubt  that  he  would  give  his  undivided 
sttenlion  to  the  subject  ?  [Laughter.]  It  is  eminently  proper  that  this 
subject  should  go  to  that  committee  because  if  there  is  any  revolutionary 
daiiB  in  this  country  it  is  that  of  woman  suffrage,  [Laughter.]  It  revo- 
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Itttionises  society;  it  revolutionizes  religion;  it  revolutionizes  the  con- 
stitution and  laws;  and  it  revolutionizes  the  opinions  of  those  so 
old-fashioned  among  us  as  to  believe  that  the  legitimate  and  proper 
sphere  of  woman  is  the  family  circle  as  wife  and  mother  and  not  as  poli- 
tician and  voter— those  of  us  who  are  proud  to  believe  that — 

A  woman's  noblest  station  is  retreat ; 
Her  fairest  virtues  fly  from  public  sight  ; 
Domestic  worth — that  shuns  too  strong  a  light. 

Before  that  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims  why  could  not  this 
nu>st  revolutionary  of  all  claims  receive  immediate  and  ample  attention? 
More  than  that,  as  I  suid  bciorc,  a  tiicrc  is  any  tribunal  that  could  give 
undivided  time  and  dignified  attention*  is  it  not  this  committee  ?  If  there 
is  one  peaceful  haven  of  rest,  never  disturbed  by  any  profuie  bill  or  reso- 
lution of  any  sort,  it  is  the  Committee  on  Revohitionarjr  Claims.  It  ii»  in 
fwrUaineataiy  life,  described  by  that  ecstatic  verse  in  Watts*  hymn : 

There  dull  I  bathe  my  weeried  Kml 

In  seas  of  endless  rest. 

And  not  one  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast. 

For  thirty  years  there  has  been  nf>  excitement  in  that  committee,  and 
it  needs  to-day,  in  Western  phrase,  some  " stirring^-up."  By  al!  natural 
laws  stagnation  breeds  disease  and  death ;  and  what  could  stir  up  this 
most  venerable  and  respectable  institution  more  than  an  application  of 
the  strong-minded,  with  short  hair  and  shorter  skirts,  invading  its  dignified 
realm  and  elucidating  all  the  excellences  of  female  suffrage?  Moreover, 
if  these  ladies  could  ever  succeed,  in  the  providence  of  God,  in  obtaining 
a  report  from  that  committee,  it  would  end  this  question  forever;  for  the 
public  at  large  and  myself  included,  in  view  of  that  miracle  of  female 
blandishment  and  female  influence,  would  surrender  at  once,  and  female 
suffrage  would  become  constitutional  and  lawful.  Sir,  I  insist  upon  it 
that  in  deference  to  this  committee,  in  deference  to  the  fact  that  it  needs 
tins  :>ort  oi  regimen  and  medicine,  this  whole  subject  should  be  so  re- 
ferred. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Morrill  :  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  say  anjrtfaing  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  resolution,  but  I  understand  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  this 
committee  is  to  have  a  committee-foom.  So  £ur  as  I  know,  there  are 
some  five  or  six  committees  now  which  are  destitute  of  rooms,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  to 
assign  any  room  to  this  committee — the  object  which  I  understand  is 
at  the  foundation  of  the  introduction  of  the  proposition  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
give  these  ladies  an  opptntu nity  to  be  lirard  in  s*>rne  appropriate  com- 
mittee-rowin  on  the  questions  which  they  wish  to  agitate  and  submit. 

Mr.  H  iA«:  They  would  find  room  in  some  other  committee-room. 
They  could  irave  the  room  of  the  CoramiLtee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
if  there  were  no  other  place. 

The  President  pro  tempore:  The  question  is  un  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  Harris:  Did  ooi  the  senator  from  MiMoori  [Mr.  Vetl] offer  en 

tmendment? 

Mr.  Garland  :  As  I  understand,  he  moved  to  refer  the  subject  to  the 
Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims. 

The  President  tempore :  Does  the  Chair  ooderstand  that  the  sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  offered  an  anicndnicnt  ? 

Mr.  Vest:  Yes,  sir;  I  move  to  reler  the  matter  to  the  Committee  on 
Revolutionary  Claims. 

Mr.  Conger  :  Let  the  resolution  be  reported. 

The  acting  secretary       th^  resolntion. 

The  President  pro  temper e:  The  senator  from  Missouri  offers  an 
amendment,  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  standing  Committee  oa 
Revolutionary  Claims.  The  question  Is  on  the  ai^endment  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri  [Platting  the  question.]  The  noes  appear  to  have  it 

Mr.  Fajkliy  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered  and 
taken. 

Mr.  Blair  [after  having  voted  in  the  negative] :  I  have  voted  inadver- 
tentlv.  I  am  paired  with  the  senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Pugh].  Were 
he  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea,"  as  I  have  voted  "  nay."  I  with* 
draw  my  vote. 

Mr.  Windom;  I  am  paired  with  the  senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Dav  is],  but  as  I  understand  he  would  vote  "  nay  "  on  this  question,  I  vote 
-nay." 

Mr.  In«alls  :  I  am  paired  with  the  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lamar]. 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  22,  nays  31.  So  the  motion  was  not 
Sgreed  to. 

The  President  pro  tempore:  The  question  recurs  on  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Bayard  :  Is  it  in  order  for  me  to  move  the  reference  of  the  subject 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

The  President  pro  tempore:  It  is  in  order  to  move  to  refer  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Chair  understands. 

Mr  Bavard:  Then  I  maice  a  motion  that  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  would  state  that  I  voted  with  some  regret 
and  hesitancy  upon  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Vest] 
to  refer  this  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Revolutionaiy  Claims.  My 
regret  was  owing  to  the  Isct  that  I  do  not  wish  even  to  seem  to  treat  a 
subject  of  this  character  in  a  spirit  of  levity,  or  to  Indicate  the  sl%btest 
dtsfespect  by  such  a  leferencef  to  those  wiiose  opinions  vpon  this  subject 
<fiffer  essentially  from  my  own.  I  cast  the  vote  because  I  considered  it 
would  be  taking  the  subject  virtually  away  from  the  consideration  of  con- 
gKss  at  its  present  session.  I  do,  however,  hold  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  creation  of  a  sp^ial  committee  t  o  attend  to  this  subject.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  within  the  last  few  years,  upon  many 
occasions,  attempted  to  deal  with  iL  Since  you,  euTt  and  I  have  been 
mmabers  of  that  committee 

Mr.  Hoar:  Mr.  President- 
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The  President  pro  tempore  r  Will  the  senator  irom  Delaware  yield  to 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Bavakd  :  1  will,  if  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  interrupt  me. 

Mr.  IIoAk:  I  desire  to  ask  the  senator,  if  he  is  willing,  having  been 
lately  u  member  oi  the  cuaimittee  tu  which  he  refers,  whether  it  is  not 
the  rule  of  that  committee  to  allow  no  hearings  to  individtial  petitioners* 
a  rule  which  is  departed  from  only  in  very  rare  and  peculiar  cases? 

Mr.  Bayard:  I  will  reply  to  the  honorable  senator  that  the  occasion 
which  arose  to  my  mind  and  caused  me  to  remember  the  action  of  that, 
committee  was  the  audience  given  by  It  to  a  very  huge  delegation  of 
woman  suffragists,  to  wit,  the  representatives  of  a  convention  held  in  this 
city,  who  to  the  number,  I  think,  of  twenty-five,  came  into  the  committee- 
room  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  were  heard,  as  I  remember, 
for  more  than  one  day,  or  certainly  had  more  than  one  hearing,  before 
that  Committee,  ol  vvliirh  you,  sir,  and  I  were  members. 

Mr.  Hoar  :  If  the  senator  will  pardon  me,  however,  he  has  not  answered 
my  question.  I  asked  the  senator  not  whether  on  one  particular  occasion 
they  gave  a  hearing  on  this  subject*  but  whether  it  is  not  the  rule  of  that 
committee*  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  its  business*  from  which  it  de> 
parts  only  in  veiy  rare  cases*  not  to  give  hearings? 

Mr.  Bayard:  I  cannot  answer  whether  a  rule  so  defined  as  that  sug- 
gested by  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  exists  In  that 
committee.  It  is  my  impression,  however,  that  cases  are  frequently,  by 
order  of  that  committee,  arp-ued  before  it.  We  have  had  very  elaborate 
and  able  arguments  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  Pacific  railroads,  I 
remember ;  and  we  have  had  arguments  upon  various  subjects.  It  is  con- 
stantly our  pleasure  to  hear  members  of  the  Senate  upon  a  variety  of 
i]uestlons  before  that  oomndttee.  It  may  be  only  a  proof  that  women's 
r%hts  are  not  unrecognized  nor  their  influence  unfelt  when  I  state  the  fact 
that  if  there  be  such  n  rale  as  is  suggested  by  the  honotable  senator  from 
Massachusetts  of  excluding  persons  from  the  audience  of  that  committee^ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  application  of  the  ladies  a  hearinjg  was  granted,  and 
they  came  in  force, — not  only  force  in  numbers,  but  force  in  the  character 
and  intelligence  of  those  who  appeared  bciure  the  committee.  They  were 
listened  to  with  great  respect,  but  their  views  were  not  concurred  in  by 
the  committee  as  it  was  then  composed.  We  were  all  entertained  by  the 
bright  wit,  the  clever  and,  in  my  judgment,  in  many  respects,  the  just  sar> 
casm  of  our  honorable  friend  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Vest],  but  my  habit  is 
not  to  consider  public  measures  in  a  Jocular  Itght ;  it  is  not  to  consider  a 
question  of  this  kind  in  a  jocular  light.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  this  proposition,  whatever  maybe  the  reasons  for  oragainst  it» 
no  man  can  doubt  that  it  will  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  present  organi- 
zation of  society,  and  that  its  consequences  will  be  most  profound  and  far- 
reaching  should  the  advocates  of  the  measure  proposed  prevaiL 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  think  this  subject  should  not  be  considered  sepa- 
rately ;  it  shuuld  not  have  a  special  committee — either  of  advocates  or  op- 
ponents arranged  for  its  consideration ;  but  it  should  go  where  proposed 
amendments  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  have  always  been  sent  for 
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consideration, — to  that  committee  to  which  judicial  questions,  questions 
of  a  constitutional  nature,  have  always  in  the  history  of  this  government 
been  committed.  There  is  no  need,  there  is  no  justice,  there  is  no  wisdom 
in  attempting  to  separaLc  tiie  fate  of  thib  question,  which  aflects  socicLy  so 
profoundly  and  generally,  from  the  Other  questions  that  affect  society.  It 
ttoaot  be  made  a  specialty;  it  ought  not  to  be.  You  cannot  tear  this 
question  from  the  great  contest  of  human  passions*  affections*  and  interests 
iriiich  surround  it,  and  treat  it  as  a  thing  by  itself.  It  has  many  sides  from 
which  it  may  be  viewed,  some  that  are  not  proper  or  fitting  for  this  forum, 
and  a  discussion  now  in  public.  There  are  the  claims  of  religion  itself  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  this  case.  Civil  rights,  social  rights, 
political  rights,  religious  rights,  all  arc  bound  up  in  the  consideration  of  a 
measure  like  this.  In  its  consideration  you  cannot  saicly  attempt  to  seg- 
regate this  question  and  leave  it  untouched  and  uninfluenced  by  all  those 
Other  questions  by  which  it  is  turronnded  and  in  the  consideration  of  which 
it  is  bound  to  be  connected  and  concerned.  Therefore*  without  going 
farther,  prematurely,  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  proposition  itself 
or  its  diesiiability,  I  say  that  it  should  take  the  usual  course  which  the 
practice  and  laws  of  this  body  have  given  to  grave  public  questions.  Let 
it  go  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary',  and  let  them,  under  their  sense  of 
doty,  deal  with  it  according  to  its  gravity  and  importance,  and  if  it  be  here 
returned  let  it  be  passed  upon  by  the  grave  deliberations  of  the  Senate 
itself.  I  hope  the  special  committee  proposed  will  not  be  raised,  and  I  trust 
the  Senate  will  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  subject  should  be  sent 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jndidaiy. 
Mr.  jLoGAN  rose. 

The  Prisidbnt  /rv  im^cr* .«  The  rooming  hour  has  expired. 

Mr.  Logan  :  I  want  to  say  just  one  word. 

The  Pkxsident pro  Um^t:  It  requires  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  Logan:  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  speech  ;  I  merely  desire  to  say  a 
word  in  response  to  what  the  senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bayard]  lias  said 
ID  relation  to  the  reference  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Harris:  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  senator  from  Xllioois 

may  proceed. 

The  President /ri?  icmporr  .•  There  being  no  objection  unanimous  con- 
sent will  be  presumed  to  have  been  given  for  the  senator  from  Illinois  to 
iDake  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Logan  :  This  question  having  been  once  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mitiee,  and  it  being  a  request  by  many  ladies,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  just  as  we  are,  that  they  should  have  a  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  before  which  they  can  be  heard,  I  deem  it  proper  and  right,  without 
any  committal  whatever  in  reference  to  my  own  views,  th.it  they  should 
have  that  committee.  It  i*?  nothing  hut  fair,  just,  and  right  that  they 
should  have  a  committee  C)r;:^anizcd  as  nearly  as  can  be  in  the  Sennte  in 
favor  of  the  views  they  desire  l  j  jKesent,  It  is  treating  them  only  as  other 
citizens  would  desire  to  be  treated  before  a  body  of  this  character.  1  am, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  reference  of  the  proposition  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee^  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  these  ladiesa  special  committee 
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where  they  can  be  heard,  and  that  that  committee  may  be  so  organized  as 
that  it  will  be  as  favorable  to  their  views  as  possible*  SO  that  they  may  have 
a  fair  hearing.    That  is  all  I  desire  to  say. 

Mr.  Morrill:  I  hope  this  subject  will  be  concluded  this  morning. 
Otherwise  it  is  to  come  up  coostantl;  and  monopolise  all  the  time  of  the 
morning  boor.  I  do  not  think  it  will  requite  many  minutes  mote  to  di^ 
pose  of  it  now. 

The  Prkipbnt  firo  Uw^t:  The  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion  on  that 

subject. 

Mr.  Morrill:    I  move  to  set  aside  other  business  until  this  resolution 
shall  be  disposed  of.   If  it  should  continue  any  length  of  time  of  course  I 
would  withdraw  the  suggestion. 
The  President  pro  tempore :  The  senator  from  Vermont^— 
Mr.  VooRHBis:  Mr.  President  I  feel  constrained  to  call  for  the  regular 
order. 

December  19.  1881. 
The  President  pro  Un^ore:  Are  there  further  "  concurrent  or  other 

resolutions"? 

Mr.  Hoar:  I  call  up  the  resolution  in  regard  to  woman  suffrage,  re- 
ported by  me  Irom  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  JONXS  of  Florida :  I  ask  for  information  how  long  the  morning  hour 
is  to  extend? 

The  PRistDKNT  pTQ  Umperws  The  regular  business  of  the  morning  hour 
is  closed.  The  morning  hour,  however,  will  not  expire  until  twenty  min* 

utes  past  one.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  asks  to  have  taken  up 
the  resolution  reported  by  him  from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Hoar  :  i  hope  we  may  have  a  vote  on  the  resolution  this  morning. 

The  Prksidf.nt /r<? /^rw/y/-^* .•  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bayard  J,  that  the  subject  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HOAK :  It  is  not  intended  hy  the  resolution  to  commit  the  Senate 
or  any  senator  in  the  sl^htest  degree  to  any  opinion  upon  the  <iuestion 
of  woman  suffrage  but  it  is  merely  the  question  of  a  convenient  mode  of 
hearing.    I  hope  we  shall  be  allowed  to  have  a  vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  President  pro  te^rtporf :  Is  the  Senate  ready  for  the  question  on  . 
the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Delaware  ? 

Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr.  Farley  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they 
were  ordered. 

Mr.  Beck  :  Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  number  of  communicationa 
from  very  respectable  ladies  in  my  own  State  upon  this  important  quee- 
tion;  but  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  their  request  and  support  the 
female  sufibage  which  they  advocate.   I  shall  vote  for  the  reference  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  thoroxagh 
investigation  of  the  question.  I  wholly  disagree  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Logan],  that  a  committee  ought  to  be  ap» 
pointed  as  favorable  to  the  views  of  these  ladies  as  possible.  I  desire  a 
committee  that  will  have  no  views,  for  or  against  them,  except  what  is 
best  for  the  public  good.  Such  a  committee  I  understand  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  be* 
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I  desire  to  aaj  only  in  a  word  that  the  difficulty  I  have  and  the  question 
I  desire  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report  upon  is*  the  effect  of  this 
question  upon  snffiage.  By  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  there  can  be  no  discrimination  made  in  regard  to 

voting  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition.  Intelligence  is 
properly  regarded  as  one  of  the  fundament  il  principles  of  fair  suffrage. 
We  have  been  compelled  in  the  last  ten  years  to  allow  all  the  colored 
men  of  the  South  to  become  voters.  There  is  a  mass  of  ignorance  there 
to  be  absorbed  that  will  take  years  and  years  of  caie  in  order  to  bring 
that  class  up  to  the  standard  of  intelligent  voters.  The  several  States  are 
addressing  themselves  to  that  task  as  earnestly  as  possible.  Now  it  Is 
proposed  that  all  the  women  of  the  country  shall  vote;  that  all  the 
colored  women  of  the  South,  who  are  as  much  more  ignorant  than  the 
colored  men  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  shall  vote.  Not  one  perhaps  io 
a  hundred  of  them  rnn  read  or  write.  The  colored  men  have  had  the 
advantages  of  communication  with  other  men  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
Many  of  them  have  conwderable  intelligence ;  but  the  colored  women 
have  not  had  equal  chances.  Take  them  from  their  wash-tubs  and  their 
household  work  and  they  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  new  duties  of 
voting  citizens.  The  intelligent  ladies  of  the  North  and  the  West  and 
the  South  cannot  vote  without  extending  that  privilege  to  that  class  of 
ignorant  colored  people.  I  doubt  whether  any  man  will  say  that  it  is  safe 
for  the  republic  now,  when  we  are  going  through  the  problem  we  are 
obliged  to  solve,  to  fling  in  this  additional  mass  of  ignorance  upon  the 
fuSrage  of  the  country.  Why.  sir,  a  rich  corporation  or  a  body  of  men 
of  wealth  could  buy  them  up  lor  fifty  cents  apiece^  and  they  would  vote 
without  knowing  what  they  were  doing  for  the  side  that  paid  most.  Yet 
we  are  a  l  i  to  confer  suflfragc  upon  them,  and  to  have  a  committee 
appointed  as  favorable  to  that  view  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  a  favorable 
report  upon  it ! 

I  want  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  tell  the  congress  and  the 
country  whether  they  think  it  is  good  policy  now  to  confer  suffnij^e  on 
all  the  colored  women  of  the  South,  ignor.int  as  they  are  known  to  be, 
iiod  thus  add  to  the  ignoraiice  that  we  are  now  struggling  with,  and 
whether  the  republic  can  be  sustained  upon  such  a  basis  as  thaL  For 
that  reason*  and  because  I  want  that  information  from  an  unbiased  com* 
mittee»  because  I  know  that  suffrage  has  been  degraded  sufllciently 
already,  and  because  it  would  be  degraded  infinitely  more  if  a  report  favor- 
able to  this  extension  of  sufTrage  should  be  adopted  and  passed  through 
congress,  I  am  opposed  to  this  movement.  No  matter  if  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  ladies  who  are  competent  to  vote  and  desire  it  to  be 
done,  because  of  the  very  fact  that  they  cannot  be  allowed  this  privilege 
witfaotyt  giving  all  the  mass  of  ignorant  colored  women  In  thecountiy 
the  right  to  vot^  thus  bringing  in  a  mass  of  ignorance  that  would  crush 
and  degrade  the  suffrage  of  this  country  almost  beyond  conception,  I 
shall  vote  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  Judiciary  Committee^  and  I  shall 
await  their  report  with  a  pood  deal  of  anxiety. 

Mr.  Morgan  :  Mr.  President — 
14 
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The  President  protentforr:  The  morning  hour  .has  expired,  and  the 
unfinished  business  is  before  the  Senate. 

DccntBER  ^  1881. 

Mr.  Hoar  :  I  now  call  tip  the  resolution  for  appointing  a  special  com- 
mittee on  woman  snffnge. 

The  pRBSiosifT  tempore:  The  morning  hour  having  expired,  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  calls  up  the  resolution  which  was  under  con* 
sideration  yesterday. 

Mr.  Ingalls  :  What  is  the  regular  order  ? 

The  President /Jr<?  tempore:  There  is  no  regular  unfinished  business. 
The  senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Call]  gave  notice  yesterday  that  he  would 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to-day  to  consider  the  subject  of  home- 
stead rights. 

Mr.  Hoar  :  I  hope  this  matter  may  be  disposed  of.  It  is  ver>'  unpleas- 
ant to  me  to  stand  before  the  Senate  in  this  way,  taking  up  iU  time  with 
this  matter  in  a  five  minutes*  debate  every  day  in  succession  for  an  u»» 
limited  period  of  time.  It  is  a  matter  which  every  senator  understands* 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  woman  suffrage  quesHon 
at  all.  It  is  a  mere  desire  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  have  a  particular 
form  of  hearing,  which  seems  to  me  the  most  convenient  for  the  Senate^ 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  willing  to  vote  on  the  resolution  and  let  it 
pass. 

Mr.  Morgan  :  I  have  no  objection  to  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  but  I  desire  to  address  the  Senate  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hoar  :  I  think  I  must  ask  now  as  a  iavor  of  tlic  senator  Iruni  Ala- 
bama that  he  let  the  resolution  be  disposed  of  promptly. 

The  President  pro  tempore  s  The  senator  from  Alabama  states  that  he 
has  no  objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  the  resolution,  but  he  asks 
leave  to  make  some  remarks  upon  it.  The  Chair  hearing  no  objection  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution,  it  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Farley  :  I  object  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hoar  :   1  move  to  take  it  up. 

'X\\\iV'^y.^\V)Y.^  x  pro  tempore  :  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  calls  it 
up  as  a  matter  of  right.  If  a  majt^rity  of  the  Senate  agree  to  take  up  the 
resolution  it  is  before  the  Senate,  and  the  Chair  will  put  the  question.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  [The  motion  was  agreed 
to;  and  the  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  Mr.  Hoar  on  the  23th  instant,  which  was 
read.] 

The  President  pro  tempore :  The  pending  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Baj^ard]  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr,  Morgan  :  Mr.  President,  I  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion from  that  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck],  who  said  yester- 
day that  he  had  received  a  number  of  communications  from  very  respect* 
able  ladies  in  his  own  State  upon  this  very  important  subject*  and  yet  felt 
constiained  by  n  sense  of  duty  to  deny  the  action  which  they  solicited  at 
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the  hands  of  congress.  I  am  not  informed  that  any  woman  from  Alabama 
has  ever  sent  a  petition  to  the  Senate,  or  to  either  house,  upon  this  matter. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  impression  tliat  no  petitions  or  letters  have  ever  been 
addressed  by  any  lady  in  the  State  of  Alabama  to  either  house  of  congress 
upon  this  question.  It  may  be  that  that  peculiar  type  of  dviUsatioii  which 
drives  women  from  their  homes  to  the  ballot-box  to  seek  redress  and  pro> 
tection  against  their  husbands  has  never  yet  reached  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  I  shall  not  be  disagreeably  disappointed  if  it  should  never  come  upon 
our  people,  for  they  have  lived  in  harmony  and  in  prosperity  now  for 
many  years.  Besides  the  relief  which  the  State  has  seen  proper  to  g^ive 
to  married  women  in  respect  of  their  separate  estates,  we  have  not  thought 
It  wise  (\x  politic  in  any  sense  to  further  and  undertake  to  make  a  line 
of  demarkaLion  between  the  husband  and  wife  as  politicians.  On  the  con- 
trar)-.  according  to  our  estimate  of  a  proper  civilization,  we  look  to  the 
hunily  relation  as  being  the  true  foundation  of  our  republican  institutions. 
Stiilce  oat  the  family  relation,  disband  the  family,  destroy  the  proper  au- 
thority of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  family,  either  the  wife  or  the  hus- 
band, and  you  take  from  popular  government  all  legitimate  foundation. 

The  measure  which  is  now  brnuq-ht  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  but  the  initial  measure  of  a  series  which  has  been  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  States  and  territories,  and  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  various  forms  to  draw  a  line  of  political  demarkation 
through  a  man's  household,  through  his  fireside,  and  to  open  to  the  intru- 
sion of  politics  and  politicians  that  sacred  circle  of  the  &mily  where  no 
man  should  be  permitted  to  intrude  without  the  consent  of  both  the  heads 
of  the  family.  What  picture  could  he  more  disagreeable  or  more  disgust- 
ing than  to  have  a  pot-house  politician  introduce  himself  into  a  gentle- 
man's family,  with  his  wife  seated  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace  and  himself 
at  the  other,  and  this  man  coming  b^'tween  to  urc^e  arguments  why  the 
wife  should  oppose  the  policy  that  the  husband  advocates,  or  that  the  hus- 
band should  oppose  the  policy  that  the  wife  advocates? 

If  this  measure  means  an}'thing  it  is  a  proposition  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  shall  first  vote  to  carry  into  effect  this  unjust  and  improper 
intrusion  into  the  home  circle.  Suppose  this  resolution  to  raise  a  select 
committee  should  be  passed :  that  committee  will  have  its  hands  full  and 
its  ears  full  of  petitions  and  applications  and  speeches  from  strong-minded 
women,  and  of  course  it  must  make  some  report  to  the  Senate ;  and  we 
shall  have  this  subject  introduced  in  here  as  one  that  requires  a  peculiar 
application  of  the  powers  of  the  Senate  for  its  digestion  and  for  the  com- 
plelKjn  of  the  bills  and  measures  founded  upon  it.  At  the  next  session 
of  Congress  this  select  committee  will  become  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate,  and  then  we  shall  have  that  which  appears  to  be  the  most  po- 
tential and  at  the  same  time  the  most  dangerous  element  in  politics  to-day, 
agitation,  agitation,  agitation.  It  seems  that  the  legislators  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in  quiet  judgment  upon 
measures  of  this  character,  but  like  many  other  things  which  are  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  water  and 
the  other,  they  roust  all  be  moved  against  the  Senate  and  against  the  House 
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by  agitatkm.  You  raise  your  committee  and  allow  the  agitators  to  come 
before  them,  yea.  more  than  that*  you  invite  them  to  come ;  and  what  is 
the  result?  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  for  the  next  ten  or 
perhaps  twenty  years  becontinually  assailed  lor  special  and  peculiar  l^s- 

lation  in  favor  of  the  women  of  the  land. 

T  do  not  understand  that  a  woman  in  this  country  has  any  more  right  to 
a  select  c')nimittee  than  a  man  has.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  and  as 
proper  in  every  legislative  and  parliamentary  sense  to  have  a  select  com- 
mittee for  the  consideration  of  the  rights  of  men  as  to  have  a  committee 
'  for  the  consideration  of  the  rights  of  women.  I  object,  sir,  to  this  dissev- 
erance between  the  sexes,  and  I  object  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
giving  its  sanction  in  advance  or  in  any  way  to  this  character  of  legislation. 
It  is  a  false  principle,  and  it  will  work  evil,  and  only  evil,  in  this  country. 

What  jurisdiction  do  you  expect  lo  exercise  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  in  respect  ol  suffrage  or  in  respect  of 
separate  estates?  Where  are  the  boundaries  of  your  jurisdiction?  You 
find  them  in  the  territories  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  you  expect 
to  proceed  into  the  States  you  must  have  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  amended  so  as  to  put  our  wives  and  our  daughters  upon  the  footing 
of  those  who  are  provided  for  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments. 
Your  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  territories  and  to  the  District  of  Co> 
lumbia. 

Inasmuch  as  this  measure.  I  understand,  has  been  made  a  party  measure 
by  the  decree  of  a  caucus,  I  propose  to  make  some  little  inquiry  into  the 
past  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  Republican 
rule  in  respect  of  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  certain  classes 
of  people  in  this  Country.    I  will  take  up  first  the  territories. 

Let  us  loi-jk  fnr  a  moment  at  the  result  of  woman  suffrage  in  some  of  the 
territories.  The  territorial  legislaluie  of  Utah  has  j^'^otie  forward  and  con- 
ferred the  right  of  suffrage  upon  women.  The  population  in  the  last 
decade  has  reached  from  64,000, 1  believe,  to  about  150,000.  The  tcriitonal 
legislature  of  Utah  conferred  upon  the  females  of  that  territory  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  how  have  they  exercised  that  right  ?  Sir,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  it,  but  it  is  known  to  the  world  that  the  power  of  Mormonism  and 
polygamy  in  Utah  territory  is  sustained  by  female  suffrage.  You  can- 
not get  rid  of  those  laws.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  lejiiiislativc  power 
of  Utah  territory  is  Mormon  and  polygamous.  If  female  sufTrai;e  is 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  our  country  with  a  view  to  the  ameli- 
oration of  our  morals  or  our  political  sentiments,  we  stand  aghast  at  the 
spectacle  of  what  has  been  wrought  by  its  exercise  in  the  territory  of 
Utah.  There  stands  a  power  supporting  the  crime  of  polygamy  through 
what  they  call  a  divine  inspiration,  or  teaching  from  God,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  hcen  unavailing  to  break  it  down.  Who  have  upheld 
it  ?  Those  who  in  the  family  circle  represent  one  hushand  to  fifteen  women. 
A  continual  accumulatiua  of  the  power  of  tiie  church  and  of  jxtlvg^amy 
is  going  on,  and  when  the  Gentiles,  as  they  are  called,  enter  that  territory 
with  the  view  of  breaking  it  up  they  are  confronted  by  the  women,  who 
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are  allowed  to  vote,  and  from  whom  we  should  naturally  expect  a  better  and 
a  higher  morality  in  reference  to  subjects  of  the  kind.  But  this  only 
shows  the  puwer  uf  man  over  woman.  It  only  shows  how  thruugh  her 
tender  affections,  her  delicate  sensibilities,  and  her  confiding  spirit  she  can 
be  made  the  vexy  slave  and  bond-servant  of  roan,  and  can  scarcely  ever 
be  made  an  independent  participant  in  the  stronger  exercise  of  the 
powers  which  God  seems  to  have  intrusted  to  him.  Never  was  there  a 
picture  more  disgusting  or  more  condemnatory  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  women  as  crtntradistinguished  from  men  than  is  presented  in 
the  territory  of  Utah  to-day. 

Where  is  the  necessity  of  raising  the  number  of  voters  in  the  United  " 
States  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000?  That  would  be  the  direct  effect  of 
conferring  suffrage  upon  the  women*  for  they  are  at  leasl  one-half.  If  not 
a  little  more  than  one*half»  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  We  have  now  masses  of  voters  so  enormous  in 
numbers  as  that  It  seems  to  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  law  to 
execute  the  purposes  of  the  elective  franchise  with  justice,  with  propriety, 
and  withf  'Ut  crime.  How  much  would  these  difficulties  unri  tiiese  intrinsic 
troubles  be  increased  if  we  should  raise  the  number  uf  voters  from  10.- 
000,000  to  20,000,000  in  the  United  States?  That  would  be  the  direct  and 
immediate  effect  of  conferring  the  franchise  upon  the  women.  What 
would  be  the  next  effect  of  such  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  ?  It  was 
described  by  my  friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Vest]  and  by  other  senators 
who  have  spoken  upon  this  subject.  The  effect  would  be  to  drive  the 
ladies  of  the  land,  as  they  are  termed,  the  well-bred  and  well-educated 
women,  the  women  of  nice  sensibilities,  within  their  home  circle,  there  to 
remain,  while  the  ruder  of  that  sex  would  thrust  themselves  out  on  the 
husliiigs  and  at  the  ballot-box,  and  fight  their  way  to  the  polls  through 
Dcgroes  and  others  who  are  not  the  best  of  company  even  at  the  polls,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  disgrace  of  association  with  them.  You  would  paralyze 
one-third  at  least  of  the  women  of  this  land  by  the  very  vulgarity  of  the 
overture  made  to  them  that  they  should  go  struggling  to  the  polls  in 
order  to  v<  »te  in  common  with  the  herd  of  men.  They  would  lu^t  under- 
take it.  The  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  part  of  the  sulTrage  thus 
pl:iccd  upon  the  land  would  never  be  available,  while  that  which  was  not 
worthy  of  respect  either  for  its  character  or  for  its  information  would  take 
the  matter  in  hand  and  move  along  in  the  circle  of  politicians  to  cast  their 
suffrages  at  the  ballot-box. 

As  the  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  territories  are  admitted  into  the* 
Union,  they  will  come  stamped  with  the  characteristics  which  the  legis- 
latures of  the  territories  have  imprinted  upon  them  ;  and  if  after  due  con- 
sideration in  those  territories  the  men  who  have  the  re}.;ulation  of  public 
afTairs  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to  have  woman 
suffrage,  then  we  can  allow  them,  under  existing  laws,  to  go  on  and  per- 
fect their  systems  and  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union  with  them  as 
they  may  choose  to  adopt  them  and  to  shape  them.  The  law  upon  that 
subject  as  It  exists  is  liberal  enough,  for  it  gives  to  the  legislatures  the 
right  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of  suffrage.   It  leaves  it  to  each  local 
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community,  wherever  it  may  be  throughout  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  to  determine  for  itself  what  it  may  prefer  to  have.  - 

Is  it  the  object  in  the  raising  of  this  committeee  only  that  it  shall  have 
so  many  speeches  made,  so  much  talk  about  it,  or  is  it  to  be  the  object  of 
the  committee  to  have  l^slation  brought  here  ?  II  you  bring  legislation 
here»  what  will  you  bring?  An  amendment  to  the  constitution  like  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  or  else  some  provision  obligatory  upon  the  ter- 
ritories by  which  female  suffrage  shall  be  allowed  there,  whether  the 
people  want  it  or  whether  they  do  not  ?  For  my  pnrt.  before  this  session 
of  congress  ends  I  intend  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  woman  suffrage  in 
the  territory  of  Utah,  knowing  and  believing  tliat  that  will  be  the  most 
euccLual  remedy  for  the  extirpation  of  polygamy  in  that  unfortunate  ter- 
'  ritory.  If  you  choose  to  repeal  the  laws  of  any  territory  conferrii^  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  women  you  have  the  power  in  congress  to  do  it ;  but 
there  are  no  measures  introduced  here  and  none  advocated  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  whole  drift  of  this  movement  is  in  the  other  direction.  This 
committee  is  sought  to  be  raised  either  for  the  accommodation  of  some 
senator  who  wants  a  chairmanship  and  a  clerk,  or  it  is  sought  to  be  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  raid  on  the  laws  and  traditions  of  this 
country,  which  I  think  \'.iiuld  end  in  our  total  deinonilization,  I  therefore 
oppose  this  measure  in  the  beginning,  and  i  expect  tu  oppose  it  as  far  as 
it  may  go. 

Now  let  us  notice  for  a  moment  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  are  some  senators  here  who  have  given  themselves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  advocacy  of  the  right  of  suffrage  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  especial  ly  of  the  colored  people.  They  put  themselves  to  great 
trouble,  and  doubtless  at  some  expense  of  feeling,  to  worry  and  beset  and 
harry  gentlemen  who  come  from  certain  States  of  this  Union,  in  reference 
to  the  votes  of  the  negroes:  and  yet  these  very  gentlenien  have  been 
either  in  this  House  or  in  the  otiier  when  the  Republican  party  has  had  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  branches  and  has  deliberately  tal<en  horn  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to  elect  any  officer  from  a 
constable  to  a  mayor,  all  because  when  the  experiment  was  tried  here  It 
was  found  that  the  negroes  were  a  little  too  strong.  There  was  too  much 
African  suffrage  in  the  baliot-boz,  and  they  must  get  rid  of  it,  and  to  get 
rid  of  it  on  terms  of  equality  they  have  disfranchised  every  man  In  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

I  shall  have  more  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  declarations  of  .gentlemen 
of  their  desire  to  have  the  women  vote  when  I  see  that  they  have  made 
some  step  toward  tiic  icsLuratiua  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  people  of 
the  District  of  CoIumb&L  While  they  let  this  blot  remain  upon  our  law, 
while  they  allow  this  damning  conviction  to  stand,  they  may  stare  us  In 
the  face  and  accuse  us  continually  of  a  want  of  candor  and  sincerity  on 
this  subject,  but  they  will  address  their  afguments  to  me  in  vain,  even  as 
coming  from  men  who  have  an  infatuation  upon  the  subject.  I  do  not  b6> 
lievc  n  word  of  it,  Mr.  President. 

I  cannot  be  convinced  against  these  facts  that  this  new  movement  in 
favor  oi  female  suffrage  means  anything  more  than  to  add  another  patch 
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to  the  worn-out  garment  of  Republicanism,  which  they  patcliccl  with  Ma- 
hoaeism  in  Viigtnia,  with  repudiation  elsewhere*  and  which  they  now  seeic 
to  patch  lurther  by  putting  on  the  delicate  little  silic  covering  of  woman 
suffrage.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  movement  has  its  root  and  branch  in 
any  sincere  desire  to  give  tO  the  women  of  this  land  the  right  of  suffrage. 
I  think  it  is  a  mere  party  movement  with  a  view  of  attempting  to  draw  into 
the  reach  of  the  Republican  party  some  little  support  from  the  sympathy 
and  interest  they  suppose  the  ladies  will  take  in  their  cause  if  they  shuuld 
advocate  it  here.  No  bill,  perhaps,  is  expected  to  be  reported.  Tlie  coip- 
mittee  will  sit  and  listen  and  profess  to  be  charmed  and  enlightened  and 
instructed  by  what  may  be  said,  and  then  the  subject  will  be  passed  by 
without  any  actual  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bilL 

Introduce  your  bills  and  let  them  go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where 
the  rights  of  men  are  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  rights  of  women.  If 
this  subject  is  of  that  pressing  national  importance  which  senators  seem 
to  think  it  is,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Will  lail  to  give  it  profound  and  cariy  attention.  When  you  bring  a  select 
committee  forward  under  the  drcumstances  under  which  this  is  to  be 
raised,  you  must  not  expect  us  to  give  credit  generally  to  the  idea  that 
the  real  purpose  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage,  but  rather 
that  the  real  purpose  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  political  domination  in  this 
countr}'.  1  can  see  no  reason  for  the  raising  of  this  select  committee,  un- 
less it  be  to  furnish  some  senator,  as  I  have  remarked,  with  a  clerk  and 
messenger.  If  that  were  the  avowed  reason  or  could  even  be  intimated,  I 
think  I  should  be  disposed  to  yield  that  courtesy  to  the  senator,  whoever 
foe  might  be ;  but  I  cannot  do  it  under  the  false  pretext  that  the  real  ob- 
ject is  to  bring  forward  measures  here  for  the  introduction  of  woman 
enffrage  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  we  have  no  suffrage,  or 
into  the  territones,  where  they  have  all  the  suffrage  that  the  territorial 
legislatures  see  proper  to  give  them.  I  therefore  shall  oppose  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Bayard  :  1  move  the  that  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.   [The  motion  was  agreed  to.] 

January  9,  1882. 

Mr.  Hoar  :  I  now  ask  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  relating 
to  a  select  committee  on  woman  suffrage. 

The  President  pro  tempore  :  There  being  ten  minutes  left  of  the  morn- 
ing hour,  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Hoar]  asks  for  the  consid- 
eratio'n  of  the  resolution  relating  to  woman  suffrage.  The  pending  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BayardJ  to  refer 
the  subject-matter  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  principal  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Butler  (when  Mr.  Pugh's  name  was  called):  I  was  requested 
bv  the  senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Pughj  to  announce  his  pair  with  the 
senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Miller]. 

The  roll-call  was  concluded. 
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Mr.  Teller  :  On  this  question  I  am  paired  with  the  senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  MoiigaD].  If  the  senator  from  Alabama  were  present.  I  should 

vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  McPHERSON  (after  having  voted  in  the  affirmative) ;  I  rise  to  ask 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  n:y  vote.  I  am  paired  with  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Sewell]  on  all  political  questions,  and  thi^j  bccins  tu  iiavc  taken  a  po- 
litical shape. 

The  Presidbnt  fin>  impart :  The  senator  from  New  Jersey  withdraws 
his  vote. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27,  nays  31.  So  the  motion  was  not 

agreed  to. 

The  V'tL'^^Wi^iXT pro  tempore :  The  question  recurs  on  the  adoption  of 

the  resolution. 

Mr.  Edmunds  :  Let  it  be  read  for  information.  The  secretar)'  read  the 
resolution, 

Mr.  Edmunds  :  "  Shall "  ought  to  be  stricken  out  and  "  may  inserted, 
because  the  Senate  ought  always  to  have  the  power  to  refer  any  particular 
measure  as  it  pleases. 

Mr.  Hoar  :  I  have  no  objection  to  that  modification. 

The  President  pro  tempore :  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  accepts 
the  suggestion  of  the  senator  from  Vermont,  and  the  word  "  may  "  will  be 
substituted  lor  "  shall." 

Mr.  HiLl>  of  Georgia:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  opposed  all  resolu- 
tions, whellier  originating  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  or  on  this 
side,  appointing  special  committees. .  They  are  all  wrong.  They  are  not 
founded,  in  my  judgment,  on  a  correct  principle.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  raise  a  select  committee  for  this  business.  The  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  are  ample  to  do  everything  that  it  is  proposed  the  select  com- 
mittee asked  for  sluill  do.  The  only  result  of  appointing  more  special 
committees  is  to  h.u  e  just  that  many  more  clerks,  just  that  much  more 
expense,  just  that  many  more  committee-rooms.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
1  have  opposed  the  raising  of  a  select  committee. 

The  President  pro  tempore :  The  morning  hour  has  expired,  and  it  re- 
quires unanimous  consent  for  the  senator  from  Geoigia  to  proceed  with 
his  remarks. 

January  31,  1S82. 
Mr.  Hoar  :  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 

the  resolution. 

The  President  pro  tempore;  If  there  is  no  obj^tion,  unanimous  con- 
sent will  be  assumed, 
Mr.  Farley  and  others:  1  object. 

Mr.  Hoar:  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Sherman  :  Let  it  be  proceeded  with  informally,  subject  to  the  call 
for  other  business. 

The  President  pro  tempore :  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  [Putting  the  question.]  The  Chair  is  uncertain 
from  the  sound  and  will  ask  for  a  division. 


Mr,  HUl*s  Speech. 


The  motion  me  agreed  to ;  there  being  on  a  division— eyes  33,  noes  2a 

TIm  President  froUtnpert:  The  resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
the  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hill]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Hill  of  Georgia :  Mr.  President  ,  I  do  not  intend  to  say  one  word 

on  the  subject  of  woman  suflFrage.  I  shall  not  get  into  that  discussion 
which  was  alluded  to  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  senator 
will  remember,  if  he  refreshes  his  recollection,  that  when  ray  late  col- 
league, now  no  longer  a  senator,  made  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
•elect  coromitte  in  relation  to  the  inter-oceanic  canal,  I  opposed  it  dis- 
tinctly, though  it  came  from  my  colleague*  upon  the  ground  that  the 
appointment  of  select  committees  ought  to  stop,  tliat  it  was  wrong ;  and 
I  oppose  this  resolution- for  the  same  reason.  I  voted  against  a  resolution 
to  raise  a  select  committee  offered  by  a  senator  on  this  side  of  the  cham- 
ber at  the  present  session,  and  I  have  voted  against  all  resolutions  of  that 
character. 

No  senator,  in  my  judgment,  will  rise  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  and  say 
that  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  matters 
referred  to  in  the  resolution.  It  is  true  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee, 
an4  perhaps  ought  not  to  refer  to  it,  but  we  have  a  standing  committee, 
of  which  the  distinguished  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hoar]  is 
chairman,  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  that.  I  take  occa- 
sion to  say.  is  a  ver\'  proper  committee  for  this  matter  to  go  to  ;  and  that 
committee  has  almost  nothing  on  earth  to  do.  There  is  but  one  single 
subject-matter  now  before  it.  and  I  believe  there  will  be  scarcely  another 
question  before  that  committee  at  this  session.  There  is  not  a  contested 
election ;  there  is  not  a  dispute  about  anybody's  seat ;  and  yet  it  is  a  Com- 
mittee on  Privil^es  and  Elections.  What  is  the  reason  for  gomg  on 
continually  and  appointing  these  select  committees,  when  there  are  stand- 
ing committees  here,  properly  organized  to  consider  the  very  question 
specified  by  the  resolution,  with  nothing  to  do  ? 

X()W,  I  am  going  to  say  one  other  thing.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the 
purpose  I  am  now  about  to  state  is  the  purpose  of  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  have  no  reflections  to  malce  as  to  what  this  resolution  is 
intended  for.  but  we  do  know  that  there  is  an  idea  abroad  that  select  com- 
mittees are  generally  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  somebody  a 
chairmanship,  that  somebody  may  have  a  clerk.  That  is  not  the  case  here, 
I  dare  say.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  is  the  case  here,  but  it  ought 
to  be  put  a  stop  to ;  it  is  all  wrong.  I  think,  though,  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  resolution  passed  by  this  bod}^'  gi^n'nf^  every  senator  who  has  not  a 
committee  a  clerk.  Everybody  knows  that  every  chairman  of  a  committee 
has  a  clerk  in  the  clerk  of  that  committee.  The  other  senators,  at  least 
in  ray  opinion,  ought  each  to  have  a  clerk.  I  would  vote  for  such  a  reso- 
lution. I  believe  it  would  be  right,  and  I  believe  the  country  would  ap- 
prove it.  Every  senator  knows  that  he  has  more  business  to  attend  to 
here  than  he  can  possibly  perform.  Why,  sir,  if  I  were  to  attend  to  ail 
the  business  in  the  departments  and  otherwise  that  my  constituents  ask 
me  to  perform,  T  could  not  discharge  half  my  duties  in  this  chamber  ;  and 
every  senator,  I  dare  say,  has  the  same  experience.   It  is  to  the  public 
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interest,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  that  every  senator  should  have  a 
clerk.  I  am.  unable  to  employ  a  clerk  from  my  own  funds;  many  other 
senators  are  more  fortunately  situated  ;  but  still  I  must  do  that  or  move 
the  appointmf  nt  of  a  special  committee  for  the  purpose  in  an  indirect  way 
of  getting  a  clerk.    It  is  not  right. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  senators  each  have  a  clerk,  for  instance,  a  clerk 
at  $ioo  a  month  salary  during  the  session,  which  would  be  a  very  small 
matter,  the  members  of  the  other  House  would  each  want  a  clerk.  It  does 
not  follow.  There  is  a  vast  difference.  A  member  of  the  other  House 
represents  a  narrow  district,  a  single  district ;  a  senator  represents  a  whole 
State.  Take  the  Stnte  '»f  New  York.  There  are  thirty-three  representa- 
tives in  the  House  from  the  State  of  New  York  ;  there  are  but  two  sena- 
tors here  from  that  State.  Those  two  senators  in  all  likelihood  have  as 
much  business  to  perform  here  for  their  constituents  as  the  thirty-three 
members  of  the  House.  There  is,  therefere,  an  eminent  reason  why  a 
senator  should  have  a  clerk  and  why  a  member  of  the  House  should  not. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  appc^ntment  of  select  committees  unless  you  raise 
a  select  committee  for  ever}'  senator  in  the  body  so  as  to  give  him  a  clerk. 
You  have  appointed  select  committees  for  this  business  and  for  that.  It 
gives  a  few  men  an  advantage  when  the  business  of  the  cuimt  does  not 
require  it.  whereas  if  you  appointed  a  clerk  for  each  senator,  with  a  nominal 
salary  of  $roo  per  month  during  the  session,  it  would  enable  every  senator 
to  do  his  work  more  efficiently  both  here  and  for  his  constituents  \  it 
would  put  all  the  senators  on  a  just  equality;  it  would  be  in  furtherance 
of  the  public  interest;  and  it  would  avoid  what  I  consider  (with  all  due 
deference  and  not  meaning  to  be  offensive)  the  unseemly  habit  of  con- 
stantly moving  the  appointment  of  select  committees  in  this  body.  This 
is  all  I  have  to  say.  1  vote  atj^ainst  the  resolution  simply  because  I  am 
opposed  to  the  appointment  ol  a  select  committee  for  this  or  any  other 
purpose  that  I  can  now  think  of. 

The  President  proUmpore:  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Vest  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were  ordered,  and  the 
principal  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Florida  (when  his  name  was  called) :  I  propose  to  vote 
for  this  resolution,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  regard  my  vote  as  in 

any  way  committing  myself  on  the  subject  of  female  suffrage.  If  they 
think  an  in\  cstigatiun  of  this  subject  should  be  had  in  this  way,  I  for  one 
am  willing  t(^  have  it.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Teller,  (when  his  name  was  called)  ;  On  this  question  I  am  paired 
with  the  senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Morgan];  otherwise  I  should  vote 
••yea." 

The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  result  was  announced — ^yeas 
35.  nays  23 ;  so  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.* 

*  >Va4— Aldrkh,  AUu»ou.  Anthony,  Blair,  Cameron  of  Pa.,  Cameron  of  WU,,  Conger,  Davis  of  IIU, 
Dawe»,  Edmund*.  Fcrr>',  Fr^-c  Harrison.  Hawley,  Hill  of  Col.,  Hoar,  Joocs  of  Fla.*  JoiUS  of  Nc*., 
Kellogg,  Lapham,  Logan,  McDtll.  McMUkn,  Miller  of  Cal.,  MitcbdU  Utttfll,  Phtt*  Fluflib.  Kaaao^ 
Rollins,  Saunders,  Sawyer,  Scwell,  Shemuui,  Winiloiii  jf. 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives,  December  20.  1881. 
Mr.  Whitb  of  Kentucky :  I  ask  consent  to  offer  for  consideration  at 
tbit  time  the  resolution  which  I  send  to  the  clerk's  desk. 
The  clerk  read  as  foUows : 

JBsmIpm/.  That  a  select  oramaittee  of  seven  membeis  of  the  Reese  of  Repiesenia- 

thres  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  petitions,  bills  and 
resolves  providing  for  the  estensian  of  sufirage  to  women,  or  for  the  removal  of  l^ai 

Mr.  Mills  of  Texas:  I  object. 

Mr.  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania:  A  similar  resolution  has  already  been  ro* 
ierred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  SPSAUDt  (Mr.  Keifer  of  Ohio) :  Objection  being  made  to  its  con- 
liderition  at  this  tinie,  the  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Rules. 

The  resolution  was  referred  accordingly. 

In  thb  House  op  Reprbsbmtativis»  Pebruaiy  35, 1883, 
Mr.  RUD  of  Mame :  I  rise  to  make  a  privileged  report  The  Committee 
on  Rnles,  to  whom  were  referred  sundry  resolutions  relating  to  the  sub> 
ject .  \\  t  v'c  instructed  me  to  report  the  resolution  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resch'fd,  That  a  select  rommittec  of  tiinc  mrmbrr;  1-c  nppointrf!.  to  whom  shall  he 
leferred  all  petittotiii,  bills  and  resolveii  askii^  for  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women 
or  the  removal  of  their  legal  disabilities. 

The  Speaker:  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  HoUfAN  of  Indiana :  I  ask  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  resolution 
be  again  read.  It  was  not  heard  in  this  part  of  the  house. 

The  resolution  was  again  read. 

Mr.  Townshend  of  Illinois :  I  rise  to  make  a  parliamentary  Inqioffy. 

The  Speaker  :  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TowNSHEND :  My  inquiry  is  whether  that  resolution  should  not  go 
to  the  House  calendar. 

The  Si-JiAKER :  it  IS  a  privileged  report  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  McMtLUM  of  Tennessee :  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  it  must  lie 
over  for  one  day. 

The  SptAUR:  It  is  the  report  of  a  committee  privileged  under  the 

rules. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN .  The  committtee  are  privileged  to  report,  but  under  the 
rule  the  report  has  to  lie  over  a  day. 

A*/*— Hayard,  Beck.  Brown.  Butler,  Camden.  Cockrell,  Cole:,  D  l.Is  f  W.  Va.,  Fair,  Failey,  Car- 
luwl,  Hampton,  Hill  of  Ga.,  JacJucn,  J u oas,  McFhcnoa,  Maxey,  SauUbury,  Slater,  Vance,  VeM, 
Walker,  Win  urn* — jj. 

Aittnt  Call.  Ceorxe,  Gonaan,  Groome,  Gmrer,  Hale,  Hani*,  Ingattt,  Johagioo.  I^mar,  Mahom^ 
liaiMrerN.      Moi;KaB,  V«idletoD,  Pugh,  Teller,  Van  Wyck,  Vaariwtt  iS. 

Tk«  members  of  the  committee  were  S--:,  i;  r-  Lapham  of  New  'S'ork,  Aatbooy  of  Rhode  IsLmd, 

mak  o<  New  Hampshire.  Jackaoo  of  TeaacuKc,  Geofge  of  Hissiuippi,  Feoy  e<  Michigaa  ood  Fair 
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The  Speaker  t  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  wi!l  oblige  the  Chair  by 
directing  his  attention  to  any  rule  which  requires  such  a  report  to  lie  over 
one  day.    it  changes  no  standing  rule  or  order  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McMlLLiN  :  It  docs,  by  making  a  change  in  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  committees.  All  measures  oi  a  particular  class,  the  resolution 
States,  must  be  referred  to  the  proposed  committee,  whereas  heretofore 
they  have  been  referred  to  a  different  committee.  Therefore  the  resolti* 
tion  changes  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  Speakkr  :  The  Chair  is  of  opinion  the  resolution  does  not  rescind 
or  change  any  standing  rule  of  the  House.  The  question  is  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Springer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
to  the  fact  that  this  does  distinctly  change  one  of  the  standing  rulea  of 
the  House.    One  of  the  standing  rules  is — 

The  Speaker:  The  Chair  has  passed  oa  that  question,  and  no  appeal 
has  been  taken  from  his  decision. 

Mr.  Spkinger:  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  Rule  lo, 
which  specifically  provides  lor  the  appointment  of  the  full  number  of 
committees  this  House  is  to  have,  and  this  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  SpbaX£R:  Not  one  of  the  standing  committees,  but  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Springer:  That  rule  provides  there  shall  be  a  certain  number  of 
committees,  the  names  of  which  are  therein  given. 

Mr.  Reed  :  I  sincerely  hope  this  will  not  be  made  a  matter  of  technical 
discussion  or  debate.  It  is  a  matter  upon  which  members  of  this  House 
must  have  opinions  which  they  can  express  by  voting,  in  a  very  short 
time,  without  taking  up  the  attention  of  the  House  beyond  what  is  really 
necessary  for  a  bare  discussion      the  r-nerits  *»f  the  question. 

Mr.  ^^cMILLIX  :  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Reed:  Certainly. 

Mr.  MrMiLi.iN  :  Would  you  not.  as  a  pari bmentarian. concede  that  this 
does  change  the  existing  rules  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Reed  :  By  no  manner  of  means,  especially  when  the  accomplished 
Speaker  has  decided  the  other  way,  and  no  gentleman  has  taken  an  ap- 
peal from  his  decision.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McMiLUK :  Then  you  have  no  opinion  beyond  his  decision  ? 

The  Speaker  :  The  Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois  [Mr. 
Springer]  that  this  resolution  does  not  change  any  of  the  StanOing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  which  are  provided  for  in  Rule  lou 

Mr.  Spkinger:  It  provides  for  a  new  committee. 

The  SrK.\KFk:  It  provides  for  a  select  committee.  Tijo  subject  was 
reJcrrcd  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  order  of  the  Hou^c,  and  this  is  a 
report  on  the  resolution  so  referred. 

Mr.  Sprimgbr  :  The  rule  provides  that  no  skanding^  rule  or  order  of  the 
House  shall  be  rescinded  or  changed  without  one  day's  notice. 

The  Speaker:  The  Chair  would  decide  that  this  does  not  propose  any 
change  or  rescinding  of  any  standing  rule  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  Spbinokr  :  Does  the  Chair  bold  that  the  making  of  a  new  rule  is 
not  a  change  of  the  existing  rules  ? 
The  Speaker  :  The  Chair  does  not  decide  anything  of  the  kind. 
Hr.  Springer  :  What  does  the  Chair  decide  ? 

The  Speaker:  The  Chair  does  not  undertake  to  dedde  any  such  quee* 
tion,  for  it  is  not  now  presented. 
Hr.  Springer  :  Is  this  not  a  new  rule? 
The  Speaker  :  It  is  not 
Hr.  Springer:  It  is  not? 

The  Speaker  :  It  is  a  provision  for  a  select  committee. 
Mr.  Springer  :  Can  you  have  a  committee  without  a  rule  of  the  House 
providing  for  it? 

The  Speaker  :  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  ve> 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  Atkins;  On  that  question  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there  were— ^eas  11$,  nays  84,  not  votiflig 

93;  so  the  resolution  was  carried.* 

Mr.  Rkel)  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
adopted ;  and  also  mcn  ed  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table.  The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  Monday,  March  13,  1882,  the  Chair  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  following  gentlemen  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Woman  builiage 
snthorized  by  the  House:  Mr,  Camp  of  New  York,  Mr.  White  of  Ken- 
tnclcy/Mr.  Sherwin  of  Illinois*  Mr.  sione  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hepburn 
ol  Iowa,  Mr.  Springer  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Vance  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mnl- 
dnm  of  Mississippi  and  Mr.  Stockslager  of  Indiana. 

The  Annual  Washington  Convention  was  held  in  Lincoln  Hall 
as  usu  il,  January  18,  19,  20,  1882.  The  afternoon  before  the 
convention,  at  an  executive  session  held  at  the  Riggs  House, 

*  KMw-Aldrkh,  Aadctson.  Bayoe.  B«ach,  Belfoni,  r.ingham.  Black,  Bliss,  Brewer.  Briggs,  BrowiM, 

Cnimm,  Buck,  Burrows,  Julius  C,  Buttemorth.  Calkins,  Camp,  Campbell,  Candler,  Cannon,  Carpev- 
ter.  Ca:«weU,  Converse,  Cr.xjxj,  Davis,  George  R.,  Dawc*.  DL-critig,  De  Motte,  Dezendorf,  Dingley, 
l>*uSt,  l  arAcll,  Scwall  S.,  Finlcy,  Flower,  Gcrldes,  G rem t,  Hardcnburgh,  HarrU,  Hcnr)-,  S.,  Ha>eU 
tiae,  HatltcU,  Hawk,  HaJcJton,  HeUman,  Henderson,  Hepburn,  Hill,  Hiscock,  Horr,  Houk,  HubbeU« 
HM^Juiy,  Ruttlunsaii,  Jacobs,  Jadwia,  Jones,  Phinou,  Kanon,  Kelley,  Ladd,  Lord,  Mar»h,  Mason, 
MrCTur  .  McCook.  McKinley,  MDea.  Miller,  Moulton,  Murx:h,  Nolan,  NoreroM,  O'Xtill,  Orth, 

l'ig<,  Paul,  Paysciu,  i'oolc.  Pierce,  Peitibonc,  Pound,  Prcscott,  Ranney,  Ray,  Rccd,  Rice. 

Tberon  M.,  Richardson,  D.  P.,  Ritchie,  Robeson,  Robinson,  Geo.  D.,  Robinson,  James  S.,  Ryan. 
SoutM,  Sludkiibaser,  Sbcrwin,  Skinny,  Smith,  A.  Uerr,  Siaiib.  Dietrich  C,  Sp»ilding,  Spocncr, 
Siade,  Stephens,  Stone,  Strait,  Tayfer,  Updegraff,  J.  T.,  UpdesralT,  Tbonns,  Valentine,  Vm  AenuuB* 
Walker.  Waison,  WeM.  Wf.Ite,  Williams,  Chas.  C,  Winitv-115. 

A'«/<— Atkdk,  Atkins,  Ikrry,  Blackburn,  Bland,  Blount,  Bragg,  Buchaoan,  Buckncr,  Cabell,  Cald- 
ndl,  Caiadnyf  Chapman,  Clark,  Clements,  Cobb,  Colerick,  Cox,  William  R.,  Cr  vint^oti,  Cmvcns, 
Odbenon,  Curtin,  Deu«ter,  DibrcU,  Dowd,  Evini,  Focney,  Frost,  Fulkcrson,  C;>rriL»on,  Gucnther, 
Cnaier,  Hammond,  N.  J.,  Hatch.  Herbert,  Hewitt,  O,  W.  Hoge,  Holman,  House,  Jones,  George  W., 
JoT>c^.  J.ir  I.-'.  K.,  J">  cc,  Kciin.i,  KIc  t/,  Ktiott,  I..iih.im,  T/;cd<  m.  M  uming,  Martin,  Matson.  McMillin. 
UiiU,  Mt^ey,  Mom^n,  Mutchler,  Gates,  PhUter,  Reagan,  KoM-crans,  Ross,  Schackleford.  Shdiey. 
Saoatae,  Singkcon,  Jas.  W.,  Singleton,  Otho  R.,  Sparks,  Specr,  Springer,  Stockslager.  I'honpsoo, 
P.  B  TVn  TTr*»on,  Wm.  G..  Tillman.  Tucker,  Turner,  Henry  G„  Turner,  0'^c-^r,  UpiOQ«  Vaqc^i  Wa^ 
Bcr.  Whutihorc,  WUUams,  Thomas,  WUlis,  WUsoa,  Wise,  George  D.,  Young<-S4. 
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forty  delegates  were  present  from  fourteen  different  States.* 
Among  these  were  five  from  Massachusetts,  and  for  the  fxrst 
time  that  State  was  represented  on  the  platform  of  the  National 
Association.  Mrs.  Stanton  gave  the  opening  address,  and  made 
some  amusing  criticisms  on  a  recent  debate  on  Senator  Hoar's 
proposition  for  a  special  committee  on  the  rights  and  disabilities 
of  women.  Such  a  committee  had  been  under  debate  for  several 
years  and  it  was  during  this  convention  that  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate. 

Invitations  to  attend  the  convention  were  sent  to  all  the 
members  of  congress,  and  many  were  present  during  the  various 
sessions.  Miss  Ellen  H.  Sheldon,  socrctar>%  read  the  minutes  of 
the  last  convention,  and,  instead  of  the  usual  dry  skeleton  of  facts, 
she  gave  a  glowing  description  of  that  eventful  occasion.  Clara 

B.  Colby  gave  an  interesting  narration  of  the  progress  of  woman 
suffrage  in  Nebraska,  and  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  carry  the 
proposition  pending  before  the  people,  to  strike  the  word  male 
from  the  constitution  in  the  coming  November  election. 

(Lev.  Frederick  A.  Hinckley  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  spoke  upon 
**  Our  Demand  in  the  Light  of  Evolution."    He  said : 

It  is  about  a  century  since  our  forefathers  declareti  that  "governments 
derive  their  ]\\'^\  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  and 
about  a  half  century  since  woman  began  to  see  that  she  ought  to  be 
included  in  this  declaration.  At  present  the  expressions  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  are  a  "glittering  generality,'*  foronlyone-half  of  the 
people  consent."  Modem  science  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  evolu- 
tion^like  causes  produce  like  results— «nd  this  is  seen  in  the  progress  of 
government  and  of  woman.  From  the  time  when  physical  force  ruled, 
up  to  the  present,  when  ostensibly  in  the  United  States  ever}'  person  is  his 
own  ruler,  there  have  been  many  steps.  The  importance  of  the  masses 
has  steadily  taken  the  place  of  the  importance  of  individuals.  At  first  the 
idea  was  "  You  shall  obey  because  I  say  so";  then,  "  You  shall  obey  be- 
cause I  am  your  superior,  and  will  protect  you**?  now  it  is  "Eveiyone 
shall  be  his  own  protector/'  But  we  do  not  live  up  to  this  idea  while  only 
one-half  instead  of  the  whole  of  "everyone  "  is  his  own  protector.  The 
phases  of  woman's  advancement  are  fitly  described  by  the  four  words — 
slave,  subject,  inferior,  dependent ;  and  no  step  in  this  advance  has  been 

•  CommeeHcnt,  Iiabelbt  Beedier  Hooker,  fVaaoai  Elleo  Borr.  Cfbnulf,  Mn.  EliiBlieili  G.  (^pbdl. 

District  cf  Columbia,  F.llcn  H.  Sheldon,  Jnne  H.  SiwfTonI,  Dr.  Caroline  P.  Winslow.  Ellen  M. 
O'Conncr,  Eliza  Titus  Ward,  Hclv.i  A.  LockwooU,  Mr*.  H.  L.  Shcphard.  Martha  Johnson.  Indiana-^ 
Helen  M.  Gongar,  May  Wright  Scwall,  Laura  Kregelo,  Alexiana  S.  Maxwell.    Main*^  Sophronia 

C.  Snow.  MauaehmattUs  Mn.  Haniet  U.  RobiiuoiH  Hanieuo  R.  Sbsttuck,  Uuin  £.  Brooks,  Mary 
R.  Brown,  Emoui  F.  CUry.  IfOratka^  Cbni  B.  Colby.  Nent  Jtrtef^  M».  Stanton,  Mn.  OHUHHer. 
Nrtu  York,  Mr*.  Caroline  CilVey  Rf  Rcrs,  Mr*.  Blake,  Mr^.  G.v^e,  MiiS  Anlh  .ny,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
LfOder.  Ftnmylva»iay  Mr«.  McClellan  Brown,  Rachel  G.  Foster,  Emma  C.  Rhodes.  Kk^dt  island^ 
]Uv.  M«iick  A  HiMkley.  Kn.  Bunm.  WitumUt,  Wait  EUn  WOwb  and  Hit.  Ftinur. 
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accomplished  without  a  hard  struggle.  The  logic  of  evolution  in  pi n  ern- 
mtat  points  to  universal  suffrage.  The  i»me  logic  points  to  unqualilied 
Iwlhridttal  freedom  for  woman. 

Mrs.  Blake  in  reporting  from  her  State  said : 

Ooveiiior  Cornell  was  the  first  New  York  Governor  to  mention  woman 

m  an  in^ugTjral  address,  and  the  bill  allowing  women  to  vote  in  school 
elections  was  passed  the  same  winter.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  oppr  5i- 
tion  ill  different  parts  of  the  State  to  the  voting  of  women.  In  some 
country  districts  where  the  polls  are  in  the  school-houses,  certain  men 
vent  ^rly  and  locked  the  doors,  filled  the  room  with  smoke  and  even  put 
tobacco  on  the  irtoves  to  make  H  as  disagreeable  for  the  women  as  poari* 
Ue.  More  tespectable  raen  had  to  veatilate  and  clean  the  rooms  to  make 
them  decent  lor  either  mas  or  woman*  From  this  lowest  class  of  oppo* 
MBtsnp  to  those  who  say :  Hydear.  you'd  better  not  make  yonrself  con* 
fpicuons  I "  the  spirit  is  the  same.  Believing  that  under  our  constitution 
women  are  already  entitled  to  the  baHot.  we  do  n  ask  for  a  oonstito* 
tiona]  amendment,  but  for  a  bill  extending  the  suffrage  at  once. 

Mrs.  Colby  in  contrast  to  this  stated  that  in  XcbmsVra  the  greatest 
courtesy  had  always  been  shown  to  women  who  \-utLd  at  school  elections 
There  is  only  one  organized  effort  against  w  »ni;in  suffrage,  and  that  is 
■■de  by  the  *•  Sons  oi  Liberty  !"    "  O,  Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel !  ** 

The  following  resolution  introduced  into  the  Senate,  January 
II,  by  Mr.  Morgan  of  Alabama,  was  finally  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Woman  Suffrage.  This  was  the  first  subject  brought 
before  them  for  action. 

R(schfd,  That  the  committee  on  **  The  extension  of  saffragc  to  women,  or  the  re- 
Bsovnl  of  their  disabiltties,"  be  ff^ircted  to  cxrimine  in'n  the  «;tn*e  of  the  law  recjiilating 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  Uie  territory  of  Utah,  and  report  a  bill  lo  &et  astide  and  annol 
rniyirnvt  laws  easeted  bf  tlie  kgiilatnie  of  said  tenitoiy  ooafeniiig  upon  womsn 
Ae  1^  of  nffnge. 

Hiss  Couzins  made  an  admirable  speech  on  tlie  f<^]0wlng  reao- 
lation : 

Resolved,  Tliat  Senator  Morgan's  bill  to  deprive  the  women  of  Utah  of  the  right  of 
Hfinge  beoMse  of  the  aodil  instihitioiis  and  religious  foidi  originated  and  maintained 
by  the  men  of  tbft  tertltoiyf  is  a  travesty  on  common  justice.   While  the  wife  has  not 

tbv)hte  possession  of  even  one  husband,  and  the  husband  has  many  wHea,  avrcly  the 
ncn  and  not  ilie  women,  if  either,  should  be  deprived  of  the  suffrage. 

Mi';?  Couzins  said :  The  task  of  dealing^  fair!y  and  justly  with  this  ter- 
niori^I  complication  should  never  be  committed  to  the  blundering  Ire^is- 
btion  of  man  alone.  His  success  as  a  legislator  and  executive  for  wouian 
in  the  past  does  not  inspire  a  confidence  that  in  this  most  serious  problem 
be  win  be  any  the  less  an  vnMaaed  judge  and  law-giver,  TUsgovemment 
of  men  permitted  the  establiahment  of  a  religious  colony,  so  called,  whose 
basis  of  faith  was  the  complete  humiliation  of  women ;  tecogniaed  the 
system  byappointing  its  chief,  Brigham  Young,  governor  of  the  territoiy* 
•ader  whoae  fostering  care  polygamy  grew  to  its  present  proportions. 
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Ttiat  woman  has  not  thrown  ofT  the  yoke  of  relie^ious  despotism  can  be 
readily  appicciuLcd  when  we  recognize  Lhc  iact  thut  man,  iruiu  unie  imme- 
morial, has  played  upon  her  religious  faith  to  exalt  his  own  attributes  and 
degrade  hers ;  that  through  this  teaching  her  abiding  belief  in  his  superior 
capacity  to  interpret  scriptural  truths  for  her  has  been  the  means  of  sacri- 
ficing her  power  of  mind,  her  tender  affections*  her  delicate  sensibilities^ 
on  the  altar  of  his  base  selfishness  throughout  the  ages.  Orthodoxy 
recognize  s  no  "  inspiration  "  for  woman  to-day.  She  is  not  "  called  "  snve 
to  serve  man.  Under  its  teaching  her  thought  has  been  padlocked  in  the 
name  of  Divinity,  and  her  lips  sealed  in  sacrilegious  pretense  of  au- 
thority from  heaven;  and  nothing  so  clearly  bespeaks  the  degenerating 
influence  of  the  ages  of  this  masculine  teaching  as  the  absolute  faith 
manifested  by  the  women  of  Utah  in  this  dixit  of  man's  rel^oas  doc- 
trine. Their  emancipation  must  necessarily  be  slow. 

The  paternal  government  allowed  polygamy  to  be  planted,  take  root, 
and  grow  in  a  wilderness  where  the  attraction  of  nobler  minds  and  freer 
thoughts  was  not  known.  The  victims  came  from  the  political  despotisms 
of  the  old  world  to  be  shackled  in  a  land  of  freedom  with  a  still 
darker  despotism,  and  under  the  aegis  of  the  American  flag  they  have 
borne  children  as  a  religious  duty  they  owed  to  God  and  man  ;  and  surely 
it  can  not  be  expected,  even  with  that  grand  emancipator  from  king  and 
priestcraft  rule*  the  ballot,  that  at  once  th^  will  vote  themselves  outcast 
and  their  children  illegitimate. 

It  took  the  white  men  of  this  nation  one  hundred  years  to  put  away 
that  relic  of  barbarism,  slaven,-;  the  removal  of  the  twin  relic  will  come 
through  liberty  for  woman,  higher  education  for  children,  and  the  incom- 
ing tide  of  Gentile  ininugration.  The  fitting  act  of  justice  is  not  disfran- 
chisement of  woman,  as  Senator  Morgan  proposes,  and  the  regnactment 
of  that  old  Adamic  cry :  '*Thd  woman  whom  thou  gavest."  but  the  dis- 
franchisement of  man,  who  is  the  only  polygamist,and  the  stepping  down 
and  out  of  the  sex  as  a  legislator  under  whose  fostering  care  this  evil  has 
grown.  Retire  to  your  sylvan  groves  and  academic  shades,  gentlemen,  as 
Mrs.  Stanton  suggests,  and  let  the  Deborahs,  the  Huldahs,  and  the  Vashtis 
come  to  the  front,  and  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  toward  the  remedy  of 
your  wretched  legislation.  But  suffrage  for  women  in  Utah  has  accom- 
plished great  good.  I  spent  tnie  week  there  in  chjse  obser\'ation. 
Outside  of  their  religious  convictions,  the  women  are  emphatic  in  con- 
demnation of  wrong.  Their  votes  banished  the  liquor  saloon.  I  saw  no 
drunkenness  anywhere ;  the  poison  of  tobacco  smoke  is  not  allowed  to 
vitiate  the  air  of  heaven,  cither  on  the  streets  or  in  public  assemblies. 
Their  court*room  was  a  model  of  neatness  and  good  order.  Plants  were 
in  the  windows  and  handsome  carpets  graced  the  floor.  During  my  stay* 
the  daughter  of  a  Mormon,  the  then  advocate-general  of  the  territory',  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  Chief-Justice  McKean  of  the  United  States  Court, 
who,  in  fitting  and  beautiful  language,  welcomed  her  to  the  profession  as 
a  woman  whose  knowledge  of  the  law  fitted  her  to  be  the  peer  of  any 
man  in  his  court  She  told  me  that  she  detested  polygamy,  but  felt  that 
she  could  render  greater  service  to  the  emancipation  of  her  sex  inside  of 
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Utah  than  out  At  midn^ht  I  wandered*  with  one  of  my  own  sex,  about 

the  streets  to  test  the  assertion  that  it  was  as  safe  for  women  then  as  at 
mid-day*  , No  bacchanalian  shout  rent  the  air;  no  man  was  seen  reeling 

in  maudlin  imbecility  to  his  home.  No  guardians  put  in  an  nppeamnce. 
sa\  e  the  stars  above  our  heads;  n<j  sound  awoke  the  stillness  but  t!ic  purl- 
ing >'f  the  mountain  brooks  which  washed  the  streets  \\\  cleanhiu  ss  and 
beauty.  What  other  city  on  this  continent  can  present  sucii  a  showing  ? 
With  murder  for  man  and  rapine  for  woman  where  man  alone  is  malcer 
and  guardian  of  the  laws»  it  behooves  him  to  imttse  ere  he  launches  in- 
vectives at  the  one  result  of  woman's  votes. 

Mrs.  Gougar,  on  our  Washington  platform  for  the  first  time, 
delighted  the  audience  with  her  readiness  and  wit.   She  has  a 

good  voice,  fine  presence,  and  speaks  fluently,  without  notes. 

She  spoke  of  the  r'  formatory  prison  for  women  in  her  State,  and  said 
that  the  statistics  showed  that  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  women  con- 
fined there  were  sent  out  reformed.  Speaking  of  the  gallantry  of  men. 
■he  cited  a  case  of  a  man  who  came  to  an  Indiana  lawyer  and  desired  him 
to  make  a  wili  The  following  conversation  ensued :  "  I  want  you  to 

make  this  will  ao  that  my  wife  will  have  $400  a  year;  that's  enough 

for  any  woman."  "Is  she  the  only  wife  you  ever  had?"  "Yes." 
**  Hf  AV  long  have  you  been  married  ?  "  "  Forty-two  years."  "  How 
many  children  have  you  had?"  "Eleven."  "Did  you  have  all  your 
property  before  marriage?"  "No;  didn't  have  a  cent;  I've  earned 
it  all."  "  Has  your  wife  helped  you  in  any  way  to  earn  it  ?  "  "  Why,  yes, 
I  suppose  she  has;  hut  then  I  want  to  fix  my  will  so  she  can  only  have 
$400  a  year ;  it's  enough."  **  Welt,  sir,  you  will  have  to  move  out  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  then,  for  the  law  provides  for  the  wife  better  than  that, 
and  yoo  will  have  to  get  another  lawyer/'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
lawA'er  is  a  staunch  champion  of  woman  suffrage,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  there  are  more  such  men  being  educated  by  this  agitation. 

Mrs.  MaxweU  gave  a  fine  recitation  of  "  The  Dying  Soldier,"  at 
one  of  the  evening  sessions.  It  was  evident  by  the  sparkling  eyes 
of  the  Indiana  delegation  that  the  ladies  had  in  reserve  some  pleas- 
ant surprise  for  the  convention,  which  at  last  revealed  itself  in 
the  person  of  Judge  Orth,  a  live  member  of  congress  from  In* 
diana,  who  stood  up  like  a  man  and  avowed  his  belief  in  woman 
suffrage.  His  words  were  few  but  to  the  point,  and  his  hearers 
all  knew  exactly  where  he  stood  on  the  question. 

The  next  evening  the  Nebraska  delegation,  determining  not  to 
be  outdone,  captured  one  of  their  United  States  senators  and  tri- 
umphantly brought  htm  on  the  platform.  It  was  a  point  gained 
to  have  a  congressman  publicly  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  how  much  greater  the  achievement  to  appear  in  the 
conventfon  with  a  United  States  senator.    It  was  a  proud 
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moment  for  Mrs.  Colby  when  Scn.ator  Saunders,  a  large  man  of 
fine  proportions,  stepped  to  the  front.  But  alas!  her  triumph 
over  the  Indiana  ladies  was  short  indeed,  for  while  the  senator 
surpassed  the  representative  in  size  and  official  honors,  he  fell  far 
below  him  in  the  logic  of  his  statements  and  the  earnestness  of 
his  principles.  In  fact  the  audience  and  the  platform  were  in 
doubt  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  as  to  his  true  position  on  the 
question.  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  who  followed  him,  sparkled 
with  the  satisfaction  she  expressed  in  paying  most  glowing 
tributes  to  the  men  of  Indiana  and  their  State  institutions.  She 
said: 

The  principal  objection  to  woman  suffrage  has  always  been  that  it  will 
take  women  from  their  homes  and  destroy  all  home  life.  She  showed 
that  there  15  not  an  interest  of  home  which  is  not  represented  in  the 
State,  and  that  the  subordination  of  the  State  to  the  family  has  kept  pace 
with  the  subordination  of  physical  to  spiritual  force.  Woman  has  an  in- 
terest in  everything  which  ailects  the  State,  and  only  lacks  the  legitimate 
instrument  of  these  intere8t8-4he  ballot— vith  which  to  enforce  them. 
Life  regulates  legislation.  Domestic  life  is  woman's  sphere^  but  a  sphere 
of  much  larger  dimensions  than  has  ever  yet  been  accorded  it.  these 
dimensions  reaching  out  and  controlling  the  functions  of  the  State.  The 
ballot  is  not  a  political  or  a  militaiy,  but  a  domestic  necessity. 

Mrs.  Harriette  R.  Shattuck  spoke  on  the  golden  rule,  asking 
men  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  disfranchised  women,  and 
then  legislate  for  them  as  they  would  be  legislated  for.  Mrs. 
Robinson  gave  a  r€suni6  of  the  legal,  political  and  educational 

position  of  women  in  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Hooker  showed  that 
political  equality  would  dignify  woman  in  home  lifu,  give  added 
weight  to  her  opinions  on  all  questions,  and  command  new 
respect  for  her  from  all  classes  of  men.  Mrs.  Colby  gave  an  in- 
teresting address  on  "  The  Social  Evolution  of  Woman  " : 

She  traced  the  history  of  woman  from  the  time  when  she  was  bou£rht 
and  sold,  up  to  the  present.  She  said  that  the  first  believer  in  woman's 
rights  was  the  one  v  ho  first  proposed  that  women  should  be  allowed  to 
eat  with  their  husbands.  Tiiis  once  granted,  everything  else  has  followed 
of  necessity,  and  the  ballot  will  be  the  crowning  right  Once  women 
were  not  idlowed  to  slog  soprano  because  it  was  the  ''governing  part." 
From  these  and  many  like  indignities  woman  has  gradually  evolved  until 
she  now  stands  on  an  equality  with  man  in  many  social  rights. 

Martha  McClellan  Brown  read  an  able  essay  on  "The  Power  of 
the  Veto.*'  She  is  a  woman  of  fine  presence,  pleasing  manners 

and  a  well  trained  voice  that  can  fill  any  hall.  Her  address  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  convention  and  all  felt  that  in  her  we  had 
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a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  Association.  Mrs.  Gage  gave  an  able 
address  on  ^*  The  Moial  Force  of  Woman  Suffrage.** 

During  the  first  day  of  the  conveAtion  a  lequest^  s^ed  by  the 
officers  of  the  association,  was  sent  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Woman  Suffrage  in  the  Senate,  asking  for  a  hearing  on  the  six- 
teenth amendment  to  the  constitution.  The  hearing  was  granted 
on  Friday  morning,  January  20^  1882.  A  distinguished  speaker  in 
England  having  advised  tlie  friends  of  suffrage  there  to  employ 
3foung  and  attractive  women  to  advocate  the  measure,  as  the 
speediest  means  of  success,  Miss  Anthony  took  the  hint  in  making 
the  selection  for  the  first  hearing  before  the  committee  of  those 
who  had  never  been  heard  before,*  of  whom  some  were  young, 
and  all  attractive  as  speakers.  Miss  Anthony  said  that  she  would 
introduce  some  new  speakers  to  tlic  committee,  in  order  to  dis- 
pro\  e  the  allegatiua  that  *'  it  was  al\v:i\  s  the  same  old  set."  The 
committee  listened  to  them  with  undivided  attention  throughout, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the  following  resolution, 
offered  by  Senator  George  of  Mississippi,  was  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

Rtsoiv*d,  That  the  committee  are  under  obligations  to  the  representatives  of  the 
women  of  the  United  States  for  their  attendance  this  morning,  and  for  the  ablft  and 
inHiiiillie addrewes  which  liAve be«i  atadep  and  that  the  conunittca  aaMwe  tlwm  ttat 
they  win  give  to  the  subject  of  woman  svlfiafe  the  CAKfttl  and  impartial  conridcfatioii 

which  its  grave  iii^portance  demaads. 

In  describing  the  occasion  for  the  Bo^an  Transcript^  Mrs. 
Shattuck  said : 

As  we  stood  in  the  committee-room  and  presented  our  plea  for  freedom* 
W9  felt  that  at  last  we  had  obtained  a  fair  hearing,  whatever  its  result 
mij^'ht  be.  And  the  most  cncoiiraping-  sipn  of  the  inipression  ni.ule  by 
our  words  was  the  change  in  the  faces  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  as  the  speaking  went  on.  At  first  there  was  a  look  of  indiffer- 
ence and  scorn — merely  toleration ;  this  gradually  changed  to  interest 
•  mingled  with  surprise;  finally,  as  Miss  Anthony  closed  with  one  of  her 
most  eloquent  appeals*  all  the  faces  ^owed  a  decided  and  almost  eager 
interest  in  what  we  had  to  say.  Senator  Geoige,  who  certainly  looked 
more  un propitious  tha&  any  Other  one,  assured  the  ladies  that  he  would 
give  to  the  subject  of  woman  sufTrage  that  careful  and  impartial  considera- 
tion which  its  grave  importance  demands.  This,  from  one  who  heralded 
bis  cnlr.ince  by  in(juiring  oi  Miss  Anthony,  in  stentorian  tones,  if  she 
**  wanted  to  go  to  war,  "  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  concession.  The  speakers 
were  closely  questioiied  by  some  members  of  the  commHiee,  who  after- 
wards  told  us  "that  they  had  never  heard  a  speech  on  the  subject  before 

*  Shon  •pecchw  went  made  by  Mr>.  Robiiuoii  and  Mrs.  Shattuck  pf  Mataachuaetu.  Mr*.  Scwmll 
amd  Mn.  Oomg^  of  ladiiiM*  Mn.  S«son  of  LouisiasA.  Mn.  Colby  of  Mobnislu. 
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and  were  surprised  to  find  so  much  in  the  demand,  and  to  see  such  ability 
as  was  manifested  by  the  women  before  them." 

The  committee  having  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  others  on  the 
8Qbject»  appointed  the  next  morning  at  to  o'clock.*  Mrs.  Stan* 
ton,  being  introduced  by  the  chairman,  said : 

Gentlemen,  when  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  this  committee 
was  flashed  over  the  wireSk  3rott  cannot  imagine  the  satisfaction  that 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  your  countrywomen.    After  fourteen  years  of 

constant  petitioning,  we  are  grateful  for  even  this  slight  recognition 

at  last.  I  never  before  felt  such  an  interest  in  any  congressional  commit- 
tee, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  who  are  interested  in  this  refDrni.  share 
in  my  feelings.   Fortunately  your  names  make  a  great  couplet  in  rhyme, 

Lapham,  Anthony  and  Blair, 
Jackson.  George,  Ferry  and  Fair. 

which  will  enable  us  to  remember  them  always.  This  1  discovered  in  writ- 
ing your  names  in  this  volume,  which  allow  me  to  present  yon. 

The  gentlemen  rising  in  turn  received  with  a  gracious  bow 
"The  History  of  Woman  Suffrage"  which,  Mrs.  Stanton  told 
them,  would  furnish  all  the  arguments  they  needed  to  defend  their 
clients  against  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  world.  Mr. 
George  of  Mississippi  asked  why  this  agitation  was  confined  to 
Northern  women  ;  he  had  never  heard  the  ladies  of  the  South  ex- 
press the  wish  to  vote.  Mrs.  Stanton  referred  him  to  those 
to  whom  the  volume  before  liim.  was  dedicated.  **  There,"  said 
she,  "you  will  find  the  names  of  two  ladies  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  famih'es  in  South  Carolina,  who  came  North 
over  forty  years  ago,  and  set  this  ball  for  woman's  freedom  in 
motion.  But  for  those  noble  women,  Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimk^, 
we  might  not  stand  here  to-day  pleading  for  justice  and  equality." 
As  the  speakers  had  requested  the  committee  to  ask  questions, 
they  were  frequently  interrupted.  All  urged  the  importance  of  a 
national  protection,  preferring  congressional  action,  to  submit- 
ting the  proposition  to  the  popular  vote  of  the  several  States.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Jackson  of  Tennessee  asked  many  pertinent  ques- 
tions. Mrs.  Shattuck,  writing  of  this  occasion  to  the  Boston 
Transcript,  said  : 

One  of  the  speakers  eloquently  testified  to  the  interest  ot  many  Southern 
women  in  this  subject,  and  urged  the  Southern  members  of  the  com- 
mittee not  to  declare  that  the  women  of  the  South  do  not  want  the  ballot 
until  they  have  investigated  the  matter.  After  the  hearing  three  Southern 

*  When  Mn.  Suuiton,  Mr>.  Gage  and  Mrs.  BUkc  of  New  York,  Mn.  Hooker  of  Connecticut  and 
Mem.  SuoB  of  I<nuMaiw.  and  Mis.  Sewall,  by  ipecnl  nqucM  of  llwdunfaiaii,  agaio  addiCMcd  th« 
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ladies,  wives  of  congressmen,  thanked  her  for  what  she  had  said.  The 
member  from  Mississippi  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  really  became 
quite  waked  up  before  the  session  ended.  But,  when  we  look  at  it  in  one 
l^ht.  there  is  something  exceedingly  humiliating  in  the  thought  that 
women  representing  the  best  intellect  and  the  hiighest  morality  of  our 
country,  should  come  here  in  their  grand  old  age  and  ask  men  for  that 
which  is  theirs  by  right.  Is  it  not  time  tliat  this  aristocracy  of  sex  should 
be  overthrown  ?  S^\'er-il  of  the  senators  were  so  moved  by  the  sp»N  <  hcs 
that  they  personally  expressed  their  thanks,  and  one  who  has  long  been 
friendly,  said  the  speeches  were  far  above  the  average  committee-hear- 
iDgs  on  any  subjecL  We  might  well  have  replied  that  the  reason  is  be- 
cause all  the  speakers  feel  what  they  say  and  know  that  the  question  is 
one  of  vital  importance. 

In  securing  these  hearings  before  this  special  committee  of  the  Senate 
the  friends  feel  they  h  tM  reached  a  milestone  in  the  progress  of  their 
reform.  To  secure  tlie  attention  for  four  hours  of  seven  representative 
men  of  the  United  States,  must  have  more  etTect  than  would  a  luindred 
times  that  amount  of  time  and  labor  expenrled  upon  their  constituents. 
If  one  of  these  senators,  for  instance,  should  become  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  woman's  claim  to  the  ballot,  his  constituency  would  begin  to 
look  upon  that  question  with  respect,  whereas  it  would  take  years  to  bring 
that  same  constituency  up  to  the  position  where  they  could  elect  such  a 
representative.  To  convince  the  representatives  is  to  sound  the  keynote* 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  these  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee 
are  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  sutlrage  cause. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing  Mrs.  Robinson  presented  each  member  of 
the  committee  with  her  little  volume.  "Massachusetts  in  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Movemeiii.  " 

January  23  the  House  Committee  on  Rules*  gave  a  hear- 
ing to  Mrs.  Jane  Graham  Jones  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  May  Wright 
Sevrill  and  Miss  Anthony.  During  this  congress  the  question  of 
admitting  the  territory  of  Dakota  as  a  State  was  discussed  in 
the  Senate.  Our  committee  stood  ready  to  oppose  it  unless 
the  word  *' male  "  were  stricken  from  the  proposed  constitution. 

Immediately  after  this  most  of  the  speakers  went  f  to  Philadel- 
phia where  Rachel  Foster  had  made  arrangements  for  a  two- 
days  convention*  Rev*  Charles  G.  Ames  gave  the  address  of 
welcome. 

He  told  of  his  oonvenloa  to  woman  suffrage  from  the  time  when  he  be- 
Ueized  women  and  men  were  ordained  to  be  unequal,  just  as  in  nature  the 

mountain  is  different  from  the  valley — he  lookin^^  down  at  her.  she  ^'azing 
up  at  him — until  the  time  when  he  h«:j^an  to  see  that  women  are  imt  of 
necessity  the  valleys,  nor  men  of  necessity  the  mountains ;  and  so  on,  until 

•  Mr.  BUckbum,  Mr.  Robev>n.  and  Mr.  Reed  were  present. 

t  Mn.  Samn,  Mrs.  G«ce,  Mn.  Scwall,  Mn.  McClelUn  Browa,  Mn.  Colby,  Mim  Cousin*.  Miw  A». 
«hefiy,  tAmmiA  M.  Davk,  Robm  Purvi*,  Mn.  Sfcattuck,  Rev.  Pnderick  A.  Hinddcr.  Mn.  RoUbm^ 
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now  he  believes  w^men  entitled  to  stand  on  an  equal  plane  with  roen» 

socially  and  politically. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Stanton,  responded.  Hannah  Whitehall 
Smith  of  Gcrmantown,  prominent  in  the  temperance  movement, 
spoke  of  the  hardship  of  farmers'  wives,  and  asked  : 

If  that  condition  was  not  one  of  slavery  which  oblitjed  a  woman  to  rise 
early  and  cook  the  family  breakfast  while  her  husband  lay  in  bed;  to 
work  all  day  long,  and  then  in  the  evening,  while  he  smoked  his  pipe  or 
enjoyed  himself  at  the  comer  grocery,  to  mend  and  patch  his  old  clothes. 
But  she  thought  the  position  of  woman  was  changing  for  the  better.  Even 
among  the  Indians  a  better  feeling  is  beginning  to  prevail  It  is  Indian 
etiquette  for  the  man  to  kill  the  deer  or  bear,  and  leave  it  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  struck  down  for  the  woman  to  carr)'  home.  She  must  drag 
it  over  the  ground  or  carry  it  on  her  back  as  best  she  may.  while  he 
quietly  awaits  her  coming  in  the  family  wig\\-am.  A  certain  Indian,  after 
observing  that  white  folks  did  differently  by  their  women,  once  resolved 
to  follow  their  example.  But  such  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  that, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  he  brought  home  his  own  game,  both  he  and 
his  wife  were  murdered.  This  shows  what  fearful  results  prejudice  may 
bring  about;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  prejudice  which  ruled 
his  tribe  in  regard  to  woman  and  that  which  rules  white  American  men 
to-day,  is  a  difference  in  degree,  dependent  upon  the  difference  in  enlight- 
enment. The  principle  is  the  same.  The  result  would  be  the  same  were 
each  equal  1)  ignorant. 

The  familiar  faces  of  Edward  M.  Davis,  Mary  Grew,  Adeline 
Thompson,  Sarah  Pugh,  Anna  McDowell  and  two  of  Lucretia 
Mott's  noble  daughters,  gladdened  many  a  heart  during  the  vari- 
ous sessions  of  the  convention.  Beautiful  tributes  were  paid  to 
Mrs.  Mott  by  several  of  the  speakers.  The  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion was  supplemented  by  a  most  delightful  social  gathering, 
without  mention  of  which  a  report  of  the  occasion  would  be  in- 
complete : 

Like  many  historical  events,  this  was  entirely  unpremeditated,  no  one 
who  participated  in  its  pleasures  had  anv  forewarning,  aside  from  an  in- 
formal invitation  to  lunch  with  Mrs.  Hannari  Whitehall  Smith  and  her  gen- 
erous husband,  both  earnest  frien4s  of  temperance  and  important  allies  of 
the  woman  suffrage  movement.  Mrs.  Smith  met  the  guests  at  the 
station  in  Philadelphia,  tickets  in  hand,  marshaling  them  to  their  respective 
seats  in  the  cars  as  if  bom  to  command,  and  on  arriving  at  Germantown. 
transferred  them  to  carriages  in  waitinj^.  with  the  promptness  of  a  railroad 
official.  Witli*  )ut  noise  or  confusion  one  and  all  crossed  the  threshold  of 
her  well-ordered  mansion,  and  with  other  invited  guests  were  soon  seated 
in  the  spacious  parlor,  talking  ingroups  here  and  there.  "  Ah  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Smith  on  entering,  "  this  will  never  do,  think  of  all  the  good  things  that  will 
be  lost  in  these  side  talks.  My  plan  is  to  have  a  genera]  conversation,  a 
kind  of  love-feast,  each  telling  her  experience.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
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know  how  each  has  reached  the  same  platform,  through  the  tangled 
labyrinths  of  human  life."  Soon  all  was  silence  and  one  after  another 
related  the  special  incidents  in  childhood,  girlhood  and  mature  years  that 
bad  turned  her  thoughts  to  tiie  consideration  of  woman's  position.  The 
Stories  w«re  as  varied  as  they  were  pathetic  and  amusing,  and  were  listened 
to  amidst  smiles  and  tears  with  the  deepest  interest  And  when  all  *  had 
finished  the  tender  revelations  of  the  hopes  and  fears*  the  straggles  and  tri- 
itinphs  through  which  each  soul  had  passed,  these  sacred  memories  seemed 
to  bind  as  anew  together  in  a  friendship  that  we  hope  may  never  end.  A 
somptuous  lunch  followed,  and  amid  much  gaiety  and  laughter  the  guests 
dispersed,  giving  the  hospitable  host  and  hostess  a  warm  farewell— a  day 
to  be  remembered  by  all  of  us. 

Our  Senate  committee,  through  its  chairman,  Hon.  Elbridge 
G.  Lapham,  veiy  soon  reported  in  favor  of  the  submission  of  a 
sixteenth  amendment.  We  had  had  a  favorable  minority  report 
in  the  House  in  1871  and  tn  the  Senate  in  1879 — was  the 
first  favorable  majority  report  we  had  ever  had  in  either  house : 

Ik  trk  Sbnat^  Monday,  Jnne  5, 1882. 
Mr.  Laphau:  I  am  instracted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Woman 
'  Snffnige,  to  whom  was  referred  the  joint  resolution  (S.  R.  Na  60)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  report  tt 

with  a  favorable  recommendation,  without  amendment,  for  the  considera^ 
tion  of  the  Senate.  This  is  a  majority  report,  and  the  minority  desire  the 
opportunity  to  present  their  report  also,  and  hru'e  printed  the  reasons 
which  they  give  for  dissenting.  As  this  is  a  question  of  more  than  Ordi- 
nary importance,  I  should  like  to  have  1,000  extra  copies  of  the  report 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  George:  I  present  the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  committee, 
consisting  of  the  senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Fair],  and  myself. 

The  Presidbnt  /fv/«mr/0r^.*  It  is  moved  that  1,000  extra  copies  of  the 
report  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Anthony:  "the  motion  should  go  by  the  statute  to  the  Committee 
on  Printing. 

Mr.  Lapham  :  I  will  present  it  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  for  reference 

to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 
The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing,  as  follows-. 

Rtsolved,  That  i,ooo  additional  copies  of  the  report  and  views  of  the  minority  on 
Senate  Joint  Resoltttton  No.  60  be  printed  f or  tbe  we  of  the  Sdect  Committee  on 
Womaa  Soffiage. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  June  5,  1882,  Mr.  Lapham, 
from  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report : 

*  Tho«e  present  were  Mesdames  Spofford,  Stanton.  Robinson,  Shattuck,  Sewall  and  Saxon;  Misses 
Thflaptoa.  Astboiqr«  Couiiss  and  Fotter.  Many  pteuaai  ladiet  fion  Um  Sociaty  of  Fiinda  were 
thcraabo  lad  ooBtribntad  to  Ike  dignity  and  inteicM  of  the  occmIwi. 
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The  Select  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  to  tvhom  was  referred  Senate 
Rrsohttion  Xo.  60.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  UnHcd 
States  to  secure  th,-  n\r/,/  pf  sttffrage  to  all  citiseHS  wilhtnU  regard  to  sex, 

having  tonsiuei  cd  Ihe  some,  resputf  ul/y  r import : 

The  gravity  and  imp<jrtance  of  the  prc^poserl  amendment  must  be  ob- 
vious to  all  who  hav  e  given  the  subject  the  consideration  it  demands. 

A  very  brief  history  o(  the  origin  oi  this  movement  in  the  United  States 
and  of  the  progress  made  in  the  cause  of  female  suffrage  will  not  be  out 
of  place  at  this  time.  A  World's  Anti-slaveiy  Convention  was  held  in 
London  on  June  12, 1840,  to  which  delegates  from  all  theoi^nized  socie* 
ties  were  invited.  Several  of  the  American  societies  sent  women  as 
delegates.  Their  credentials  were  presented,  and  an  able  and  exhaustive 
discussion  was  had  by  many  of  the  leadinp^  nu-n  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  upon  the  question  of  their  being  admitted  to  seats  in  the  conven- 
tion. They  were  allowed  no  part  in  the  discussion.  They  were  denied 
seats  as  delegates,  and.  by  reason  of  that  denial,  it  was  determined  tu  hold 
conventions  after  their  return  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  and  advocating  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  especially  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Prior  to  this,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1836^  a  proposal  had 
been  made  in  the  legislature  <  >f  the  State  of  New  York  to  confer  upon 
married  w^omea  their  separate  rights  of  property.  The  subject  was  under 
consideration  and  agitation  during  the  eventful  period  which  preceded 
the  constitutiijnal  convention  of  New  York  in  the  year  1846,  and  the 
radical  changes  made  in  the  fundamental  law  in  that  year.  In  1848  the 
first  act  "  For  the  More  Effectual  Protection  of  the  Property  i»f  Married 
Women  "  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  and  became  a.  law. 
It  passed  by  a  vote  of  93  to  9  in  the  Assembly  and  33  to  i  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  subsequently  amended  so  as  to  authorize  women  to  engage  in  busi^ 
ness  on  their  own  account  and  to  receive  their  own  earnings.  This 
legislation  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  bill  prepared  several  years  before 
under  tb»'  direction  of  the  Hon.  John  Savage,  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
State,  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  statutes  of  New  York,  and  alterward  a 
cabinet  officer.  Laws  granting  separate  rights  of  property  and  the  right 
to  transact  business,  similar  to  those  adopted  in  New  York,  have  been 
enacted  in  many,  if  not  in  most  of  the  States,  and  may  now  be  regarded 
as  the  settled  policy  of  American  legislation  on  the  subject. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  first  law  in  New  York,  as  before  stated,  and 
in  the  month  of  July,  1^48,  the  lirst  convention  dem.-mding  suffrage  for 
women  was  held  at  Seneca  Falls  in  said  State.  The  same  persons  who 
had  been  excluded  from  the  \V')rId's  ("onventKjn  in  London  were  promi- 
nent and  instrumental  in  calling  the  meeting  and  in  framing  the  declara- 
tion of  sentiments  adopted  by  it.  which,  after  reciting  the  unjust  limita- 
tions and  wrongs  to  which  women  are  subjected,  closed  in  these  words : 

Now.  in  view  of  this  entire  disfranchisement  of  one^half  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
tiy  and  their  social  and  religious  degradation;  in  view  of  theiinjvst  laws  above  men- 
tioned, r.nd  bcL  lusc  women  ferl  themselvt'^  nccrrievcd.  opprt-^scd  and  fraudulently 
deprived  of  their  most  sacred  rights,  we  iuiti^t  tliat  they  have  immediate  admissioa  to 
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ail  the  nghis  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  as  cituens  of  the  United  States.  In 
catering  upon  the  great  wock  before  os  we  anticipate  no  small  amount  of  misconcep- 
tioa,  misrepresentation  and  ridicule;  but  we  shall  use  every  instrumentality  within  our 
power  to  effect  our  object.  We  shall  employ  agents,  circulate  titicts,  petition  the  State 
and  oatiooal  l^islatures,  and  endeavor  to  enlist  the  pulpit  and  the  press  in  our  iiehalf. 
We  hope  this  convention  will  be  followed  by  a  series  oif  conventions  embiadog  every 
part  of  the  ooontiy. 

The  meeting  also  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions*  one  of  which  was  in 
the  following  words : 

Resolved,  That  it  i>  the  duty  rf  the  women  of  this  ooQntiy  to  secue  to  themselves 
their  sacred  riijiil  to  the  elective  i  ran  rhise. 

This  declaration  was  signed  by  seventy  of  the  women  of  Western  New 
York,  amonp  whom  wns  one  or  more  of  those  who  addressed  yc;ur  com- 
mittee un  the  subject  of  the  pending  amendment,  and  there  were  present, 
participating  in  and  approving  of  the  movement,  a  large  ntimberof  prom- 
inent men,  among  whom  were  Blisha  Poote,  a  lawyer  of  distinction^  and 
since  that  time  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  the  Hon.  Jacob  Chamber- 
lain, who  afterwards  represented  his  district  in  the  other  House.  From  • 
the  movement  thus  inaug^urated.  conventions  have  been  held  from  that 
time  to  the  present  in  the  principal  villages,  cities  and  capitals  of  the 
various  States,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

The  First  National  Convention  upon  the  subject  was  held  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  October.  1850.  and  had  the  support  and  encouragement  of  many 
leading  men  of  the  republic,  among  whom  we  name  the  following :  Gerrit 
Smith.  Joshva  R..Giddings.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  John  G.  Whittler.  A. 
Bronsnn  Alcott.  Samuel  J.  Mav,  Theodore  Parker,  Williatii  Lloyd  Garri- 
son. Wendell  Phillips,  Elizur  Wright,  William  J.  Elder,  Stephen  S.  Foster, 
H  'rnrc  Greeley,  Oliver  Johnson,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Hornce  Mann.. 
The  I-ourth  National  Convention  was  held  at  the  city  of  Clc\tland, 
Ohio,  October,  1853.  The  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  president  of  Obciiin 
College,  and  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings  were  there.  Horace  Greeley  and 
VTilliam  Henry  Channing  addressed  letters  to  the  convention.  The  letter 
of  Mr.  Channing  stated  the  proposition  to  be  that — 

The  right  of  sttflrage  be  granted  to  the  people,  nnivettslly,  withont  distinction  of 
sex ;  and  that  the  afe  for  attaining  Ic^  end  political  majority  be  made  the  same  for 

women  a*;  for  men. 

In  1S57.  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Unitt'd  States,  then  governor  of  Ohio,  recommended  to  the  legislature 
a  consULutionul  amendment  on  the  subject,  and  a  select  coiiunittee  of  the 
Senate  made  an  elaborate  report,  concluding  with  a  resolution  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

Rfttlvtdt  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  instroctcd  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  bill 

to  submit  to  the  qualified  electors,  .it  the  next  general  election  for  senators  and  rcpre- 
s<rntatives,  an  amendment  lo  the  constitution,  whereby  the  elective  franchi.se  shall  be 
extended  to  the  ciiizcns  of  Ohio  vntkout  distinetion  of  tex. 

During  the  same  year  a  similar  report  was  made  in  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin.  From  the  report  on  the  subject  we  quote  the  following : 

We  believe  that  political  equality,  by  leading  the  thoughts  and  purpose*  of  men 
and  women  into  the  same  dwnnel,  will  more  completely  carry  ont  the  designs  of 
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nature.  Woman  will  be  possessed  of  a  positive  power,  and  hollow  compliments  will 
be  CTchanged  for  well-grounded  respect  when  we  see  her  noblf  diicheiging  her  part 
in  the  greet  intellectual  and  moral  struggles  of  the  ege  the,t  wmit  their  solution  by  a 

direct  appeal  to  the  ballot-box.  Woman's  power  is  at  present  pwtical  and  unsulv 
stantial ;  let  it  be  practical  and  reaL  There  is  no  reality  in  any  power  that  cannot  be 
coined  in  votes. 

The  effect  of  these  discussions  and  efforts  has  been  the  gradual  advance- 
ment of  public  senlinieul  towards  conceding  the  right  ol  sulfrage  without 
distinction  of  sex.  In  the  territories  of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  full  suf- 
frage has  already  been  given.  In  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  in  the 
territory  of  Wyoming,  the  present  governor  of  that  territory,  Hon.  John 
W.  Hoyt,  in  an  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  April  3, 1882,  in  answer 
to  a  question  as  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  said : 

First  of  all,  the  experience  of  Wyoming  has  shown  that  the  only  actual  trial  of 
woman  suffrage  hitherto  made — a  trial  made  in  a  ncvv  country  where  the  condition? 
were  not  exceptionabiy  favorable — has  produced  none  but  the  moiX.  desirable 
remits.  And  surely  none  will  deny  that  in  such  «  matter  a  single  ounce  of 
eq>erience  is  worth  a  ton  of  conjecture.  But  since  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  sole 
exj>eriment  of  Wyomintj  does  not  aflord  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  general  expediency, 
let  us  see  whether  reason  will  not  furnish  a  like  answer.  The  great  majority  of 
women  in  this  conatty  already  possess  snffident  hiieUtgence  to  Cttsble  tiiem  to  vote 
judiciously  on  nearly  eU  questinns  of  a  local  nature.  I  think  this  will  be  conceded. 
Secondly,  with  their  superior  quickness  of  perception ,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  when 
stimulated  by  a  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  political  principles — such  a  demand  as  a 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  voter  would  create— diey  would  not  be  slow  in  rising 
to  at  least  the  rather  low  level  at  preamt  occupied  by  the  averefeiatwwline  voter.  So 
that,  viewing  the  subject  from  an  intellectual  stand-point  merely,  such  fears  as  at  first 
spring  lip,  drop  away,  one  by  one,  and  disrippcnr.  Rtit  it  must  not  be  fnrgntten  thrit  a 
very  large  proportion  of  questions  lo  be  settled  by  the  ballot,  both  tho^e  of  principle 
and  such  as  refer  to  candidates,  have  hi  tliem  a  momi  element  which  Is  vitaL  Ajid 
here  we  are  safer  with  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  woman  ;  for  her  keener  insight  and 
truer  moral  sense  will  more  certr^inly  guide  her  aright — and  not  her  alone,  but  also,  by 
reflex  action,  ail  whose  minds  are  open  to  the  influence  of  her  example.  The  weight 
of  this  answer  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In  my  j  udgment,  this  mond  oonsiderai^m 
far  more  than  ofTscts  all  the  objections  that  can  be  based  on  any  assumed  lack  of  an 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  few  questions  almost  %vhnlly  commercial  and  econom- 
ical. Last  of  all,  a  majority  of  questions  to  be  voted  on  touch  the  interests  of  woman 
as  they  do  those  of  maa.  It  b  apon  her  finer  sen^bilities,  her  purer  instincts,  and  her 
maternal  nature  that  the  results  of  inuaorslity  and  vice  in  eveiy  fbnn  fall  with  moie 
cradling  weight 

A  criticism  has  been  made  upon  the  exercise  of  this  right  by  the  women 
of  Utah  that  the  plural  wives  in  that  territory  are  under  the  control  of 
their  polygamous  husbands.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  there  is  probably  no  city  of  equal  size  on  this  continent  where  there 
is  less  disturbance  of  the  peace,  or  where  the  citizen  is  more  secure  in  his 
person  or  property,  either  by  day  or  night,  than  in  the  city  of  Salt  Lake. 
A  qualified  right  of  suffrage  has  also  been  given  to  women  in  Oregon, 
Colorado,  Minnesota*  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Mae- 
sachusetts,  Michigan.  Kentucky,  and  New  York.  Of  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  the  last-named  State,  Governor  Cornell  in  a  message  to  the 
legislature  on  May  12,  said : 
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The  recent  law,  1SS2,  making  women  eligible  as  school  tnistees,  has  produced  adinir> 
able  resuiL),  not  only  ia  securing  the  election  of  many  of  them  a&  trui>tees  of  school^  but 
c^iecbUf  in  elevating  die  qualificstiont  of  men  proposed  as  candidates  for  tchool* 
boards,  and  zlso  in  stimttUtiiig  greater  interest  in  the  management  of  schools  genexallj. 
The  effect  of  these  new  experioices  is  to  widen  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  women. 

So  well  satisfied  are  the  representatives  in  the  legislature  of  that  State 
with  these  results  that  the  assembly,  by  a  large  majority,  recently  passed 
to  a  third  reading  an  act  giving  the  full  right  of  suffrage  to  women,  the 
passage  of  which  has  been  arrested  in  the  Senate  by  an  opinion  of  the 
attorney-general  that  a  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary  tu  accom- 
plish the  object.  In  England  women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  all  municipal 
elections*  and  hold  the  office  of  guardian  of  the  poor.  In  four  States, 
Kebrasica,  Indiana,  Oi^on,  and  Iowa,  propositions  have  passed  their 
legislatnies  and  are  now  pending,  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  upon 
women. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
men  and  women,  who  have  devoted  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  to  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  an  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution,  analogous  to  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  that  instru- 
nent,  is  the  most  safe,'  direct,  and  expeditiocw  mode  of  settling  the  ques- 
tioiL  It  is  the  question  of  the  enfranchisement  of  half  the  race  now  denied 
fhi  right,  and  that»  toa  the  most  £svored  half  in  the  estimation  of  those 
wlio  deny  the  right.  Petitions,  from  time  to  timet  signed  by  many 
thousands,  have  been  presented  to  congress,  and  there  are  now  upon  our 
files  seventy-five  petitions  representing  eighteen  diflferent  States.  Two 
years  ago  treble  the  number  oi  petitions,  representing  over  twenty-five 
Stales,  were  presented. 

If  congreiis  should  adopt  the  pending  resolution,  the  question  would  go 
bdore  the  Intelligent  bodies  who  are  chosen  to  represent  the  people  in 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  States,  and  would  receive  a  more  enlightened 
aad  careful  consideration  than  if  submitted  to  the  masses  of  the  male 
population,  with  all  their  prejudices,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  States.  Besides,  such  an  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  secure  that  uniformity  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  which 
Could  not  be  expected  by  action  from  the  several  States.  We  think  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  submission  of  such  an  amendment  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States.  We  know  the  prejudices  which  the  movement  for 
anSrage  to  all  without  regard  to  sez,  had  to  encounter  from  the  very 
ootset,  prejudices  which  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  many.  The  period  for 
enploying  the  weapons  of  ridicule  and  enmity  has  not  yet  passed.  Now, 
as  in  the  beginning,  we  hear  appeals  to  prejudice  and  the  baser  passions 
of  men.  The  anathema,  "  woe  betide  the  hand  that  plucks  the  wizard  beard 
of  hoary  error."  is  yet  employed  to  deter  men  from  acting  upon  their  con- 
victions as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  reference  to  this  great  ques- 
tion. To  those  who  are  inclined  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  movement,  we 
quoti:  the  answer  made  while  one  of  the  early  conventions  was  in  session 
in  the  Stole  of  New  York : 

k  coDcctioo  of  women  arguing  for  politicsl  rights  and  for  the  privileges  usually  con- 
eeded  oiilj  to  tho  other  sex  is  one  of  the  easiest  tiiiiigs  in  the  world  to  mske  fun 
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of.  There  is  no  end  to  tlxe  smart  speecbe*  Ami  tlM  winj  renmks  that  suj  be  auuie 
OK  Ae  OTbject.  Bat  vhea  weterio^lf  attempctodkwtkia  »  wowa  w^paji  taxes 
oaght  BOC  to  have  a  Toice  in  the  m  vkiA  die  taxes  are  expended,  that  a  woman 

whose  property  and  liberty  and  persoo  are  cootrclied  ky  The  lawi  should  hnve  no 
vou  e  in  framing  ihose  laws,  it  is  not  so  easy.  If  women  are  nt  to  rule  in  a  mon- 
archy. It  u  dilticult  to  say  why  tl^y  are  not  qaali£ed  to  voce  in  a  repnbiii. .  nor  can 
tfkeve  be  gzeater  iadelkacy  n  m  womtm  coa^  to  the  Iialint4wat  liHua  tfaoe  U  in  a 
wcMBan  opciiiBg  a  Icpslatvc  or  mrbbk  ofdCTs  to  att  anBy. 

To  all  wbo  are  moie  lerious  io  tbetr  oppositkMi  to  the  movement,  we 
would  remind  them  of  the  wofds  of  a  few  distingsisbed  men 

I^foralldMriiigtlieprivikfetof  the  govctomcat  wbo  atrial  ia  bmriag  its  bar- 
deast  bj  AO  means  CTdading  women. — [Ab&aham  Lincolk. 

I  believe  that  the  Tic<»  in  our  large  cities  will  never  be  cnqaeral  ontil  the  ballot 

is  put  into  the  hand^  of  women. — [Bishop  Ssmpso.n. 

I  do  not  think  oar  politics  will  be  what  it  ought  to  be  till  women  are  legiilators 
and  Toten. — [Rev.  Jamis  FunLUf  Claexx. 

Women  have  qaite  as  much  iiiteicit  in  good  government  as  men,  and  I  haw  never 
beard  or  read  of  an\  >a:isfactory  reason  for  excluding  them  from  the  ballot-box;  I  have 
no  more  doubt  of  their  ameiioratmg  inAaence  upon  pohtics  than  I  have  of  the  infla* 
ence  ihey  exert  everywhere  else. — [GiORGB  William  Ccans. 

In  viewof  tbetnrribleoocrapciottof  oar  politics,  people  ask,  can  we  laainnin  nnU 
vefsal  soJbage?  I  mf  no,  not  without  women.  The  only  bear-gardens  in  oar  cofD> 
munity  are  the  town-meelingand  the  cauctis.  Wty  is  thi>  ?  Because  these  are  the  ObI^ 
places  at  which  women  are  not  pre-cni. — [Bi?hop  Gilbert  Haven. 

I  repeat  my  conviction  uf  the  right  of  woman  suffrage.  Because  »unrage  is  a  right 
and  not  a  grace,  it  should  be  extended  to  women  who  bear  their  share  of  the  poUic 
cost,  and  ^  ho  h nve  the  same  interest  that  I  have  in  die  selection  of  officials  and  the 
making  of  laws  which  affect  their  lives»  their  pfopcfty,  and  their  ha|ipinesa. — [Gov- 
ernor Long  of  Ma-ssachuaetts. 

However  much  the  giving  of  political  power  to  woman  may  disagree  with  our  notions 
of  propriety,  we  ooodttde  ^at,  being  leqnired  fay  that  6rst  piereqaisite  to  greater  hi^ 
pine&s,  the  law  of  ciual  freedom,  sodi  a  oonccirion  is  nnqnestionably  ri|^t  and 
good.— {Herbert  Siencer. 

In  the  administration  of  a  State  neither  a  woman  as  a  woman,  nor  a  man  as  a  man 
has  any  special  functions,  but  the  gifts  are  equally  diffused  in  both  sexes.  The  same 
opportune  for  self-development  which  makes  man  a  good  gvar^an  will  make  wonun 
a  good  gwanlian,  for  their  ori^nal  natare  b  the  same. — [Plato. 

It  has  become  a  custom,  almost  imlversal,  to  invite  and  to  welcome  the 
piesence  of  women  at  political  assemblages,  to  listen  to  discussions  upon 
the  topics  involved  in  the  canvass.  Their  presence  has  done  much  toward 

the  elevation,  refinement,  and  freedom  from  insincerity  and  hypocrisy,  of 
such  discussions.  Why  would  not  the  same  results  be  wrought  out  by 
their  presence  at  the  ballot-box  ?  Wherever  the  right  has  been  exercised 
by  law,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  such  has  been  its  effect  in  the 
conduct  of  elections. 

The  f nuners  of  our  sjrstem  of  govenkment  embodied  io  the  Dedaiation 
of  Independence  the  statement  that  to  secure  the  rights  which  are  thetein 
declared  to  be  inalienable  and  in  respect  to  which  all  men  are  created 
equal,  "governments  are  instituted  among  men  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  t  b'-  consent  «  .f  the  governed."  The  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment they  inaugurated  can  only  be  maintained  and  perpetuated  by  allow- 
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Ing  all  citizen:,  U)  give  that  consent  thnmgh  the  mcHinm  of  the  ballot-box 
— the  only  mode  in  which  the  "  consent  of  the  governed  "  can  be  obtained. 
To  deny  to  one-baU  of  the  dtizens  of  the  republic  all  participation  in 
fmnjogp  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed*  simply  on  account  of 
their  sex,  is  political  despotism  to  those  who  are  ezclnded,  and  ''taxation 
without  representation  to  such  of  them  as  have  property  liable  to  taxa^ 
tion.  Their  investiture  with  separate  estates  leads,  logically  and  necessa- 
rily, to  their  right  to  the  ballot  as  the  only  means  afForded  thcni  for  the 
protection  of  their  property,  as  it  15;  the  only  means  of  their  full  protec- 
tion in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ininicasurably  greater  rifj;^ht  to  life  and  liberty. 
To  be  governed  without  such  consent  is  clear  denial  of  a  right  declared 
to  be  inalienable. 

It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  women  do  not  desire  and  would  not  exer- 
cise the  right,  if  acknowledged.  The  assertion  rests  in  conjecture.  In 
ordinary  elections  multitudes  of  men  do  not  exercise  the  right  It  is  only  ' 
in  extraordinary  cases,  and  when  their  interests  and  patriotism  are  ap- 
pealed to,  that  male  voters  are  with  unanimity  found  at  the  polls.  It 
would  doubtless  be  the  same  with  women.  In  the  exceptional  instances 
in  which  the  exercise  of  the  right  has  been  permitted,  the)'  h:\ve  en^-ij^ed 
with  zeal  in  every  important  canvass.  Even  if  the  statement  were  iOunded  , 
in  fact,  it  furnishes  no  argument  in  favor  of  excluding  w(jmcn  from  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise.  //  is  the  denial  of  the  ri^ht  of  which  they  com- 
^iahu  There  are  multitudes  of  men  whose  vote  can  be  purchased  at  an 
election  for  the  smallest  and  most  trifling  consideration.  Yet  all  such 
would  spurn  with  scorn  and  anutteiable  contempt  a  proposition  to  pur- 
chase their  r^hi  t9Vote,  and  no  consideration  would  be  deemed  an  equiva- 
lent for  such  a  surrender.  Women  are  more  sensitive  upon  this  question 
than  men,  and  so  long  as  this  right,  deemed  by  them  to  be  sacred,  is  de- 
nied, so  long  the  agitation  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  this  contest 
thus  far  will  be  continued. 

Entertaining  these  views,  your  committee  report  back  the  proposed 
resolution  without  amendment  for  the  consideration  of  the  Seaaic,  and 
noouunend  its  passage.  B.  G.  Lapham, 

T.  H.  Ferry, 
H,  W.  Blair. 

The  coostitntion  is  wisely  conservative  in  the  provision  for  its  own 
amendment.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  whenever  a  huge  nunber  of  the 
people  have  indicated  a  desire  for  an  amendment,  the  judgment  of  the 
smending  power  should  be  consulted.  In  view  of  tiie  extensive  sgitation 

of  the  question  of  woman  sufTrage,  and  the  numerous  and  respectable 
petitions  that  have  been  presented  to  congress  in  its  suppnrt,  I  tmite  with 
the  c(jnimittee  in  recommending  that  the  proposed  amendment  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  States.  H.  R  Anthony. 

June  5,  1882,  Mr.  George,  from  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suf* 

frage»  submitted  the  following  views  of  the  minority: 

The  undersigned  are  unable  to  concur  in  the  .report  of  the  majority 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend* 
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ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  reasons  which  they  will 

now  proceed  to  state. 
I  We  do  not  base  our  dissent  upon  any  ground  having  relation  to  the  ex- 
pcdiency  or  inexpediency  of  vesting  In  women  the  right  to  vote.  Hence 
^-e  shrill  not  discuss  the  very  grave  and  important  social  and  political 
quesLiuiis  which  have  arisen  from  the  acr'tation  to  admit  tb  equal  [H>l)iical 
rights  the  women  of  our  country,  and  Lu  impose  on  them  the  burden  of 
discharging,  equally  with  men»  political  and  public  duties.  Whether  so 
radical  a  change  in  our  political  and  social  Sjrstem  would  advance  the  hap- 
piness and  welfare  of  the  American  people*  considered  as  a  whole,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  a  marked  disagreement 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  thoughtful  of  both  sexes.  Its  solution 
involves  considerations  so  intimately  pertaining  to  all  the  relations  of  so- 
cial ruid  private  life — the  family  circle — the  status  of  women  as  wives, 
mothers,  daughters,  and  companions,  to  the  functions  in  private  and  pub- 
lic life  which  they  ought  to  perform,  and  their  ability  and  willingness  to 
perform  them— the  harmony  and  stability  of  marriage,  and  the  division  of 
the  labors  and  cares  of  that  union— that  we  are  convinced  that  the  proper 
and  safe  discussion  and  we^hing  of  them  would  be  best  secured  by  delib- 
erations in  the  separate  communities  which  have  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  r^htful  solution  of  this  grave  question.  Great  organic  changes  in 
government,  especially  when  they  involve,  as  this  proposed  chance  does, 
a  revolution  in  the  modes  of  life,  long-standmg  habits,  and  the  most 
sacred  domestic  relations  of  the  people,  should  result  only  upon  the  de- 
mand of  the  people,  who  are  to  be  affected  by  them.  Such  changes  should 
originate  with,  and  be  molded  and  guided  in  their  operation  and  extent 
by,  the  people  themselves.  They  should  neither  precede  their  demand 
lor  themp  nor  be  delayed  in  opposition  to  their  clearly  expressed  wishes. 
Their  happiness,  their  welfare  their  advancement,  are  the  sole  objects  of 
the  institution  of  government;  of  these  they  are  not  only  the  best,  but 
they  are  the  exclusi\'e  judges.  They  have  commissioned  us  to  exercise 
for  their  good  the  great  powers  which  they  have  intrusted  to  us  by  their 
letter  of  attorney,  the  constitution  ;  not  to  assume  to  ourselves  a  superior 
wisdom,  or  usurp  a  guardianship  over  them,  dictating  reforms  not  de- 
manded by  them,  and  attempting  to  grasp  power  not  granted. 

The  organization  of  our  politiod  institutions  is  such  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  powers  of  government,  the  proper  exercise  of  which  so  deeply 
concerns  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Is  left  to  the  States.  In  that  deposi- 
tory the  will  of  the  people  is  most  certainly  ascertained,  and  the  exercise 
of  power  is  more  directly  unr!cr  their  guidance.  Our  free  institutions  have 
had  their  great  development  and  owe  their  stability  more  to  causes  con- 
nected with  the  direct  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  people  in  local  srlf- 
government  than  to  all  other  causes  combined.  Recent  events,  though 
tending  strongly  to  centralization,  have  not  destroyed  in  the  public  mind 
the  inestimable  value  of  local  self-government  Amorig  the  powers  which 
have  hitherto  been  esteemed  as  most  essential  to  the  public  welfare  is  the 
power  of  the  States  to  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way;  and  among  those  institutions  none  has  been  preserved  by  the 
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States  with  greater  jealousy  than  their  absolute  control  over  marriage 
and  the  relation  between  liic  sexes. 

Another  jiower  of  the  States,  deemed  by  the  people  when  they  assented  • 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  most  essential  to  the  public  wel- 
£uc  was  the  i%ht  of  each  State  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  electors. 
Wherever  the  federal  constitution  speaks  of  elections  for  a  federal  office, 
it  adopts  the  qualifications  lor  electors  prescribed  by  the  State  in  which 
the  election  is  to  be  held. 

Nor  has  this  fundamental  rule  been  departed  from  in  the  fifteenth 
amendment.  That  impairs  it  only  to  the  extent  that  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude  shall  not  be  made  a  ground  of  exclusion  from 
the  rig^t  of  suffrage.  la  all  else  that  pertains  to  the  qualifications  of 
electors  the  absohite  will  of  the  State  prevails.  This  amendment  was  is- 
lOf^  from  conriderations  which  pertain  to  no  other  part  of  the  questioo 
of  suffrage.  The  negro  race  bad  been  recently  emancipated;  it  was  sap* 
posed  that  the  antagonism  between  them  and  their  old  masters  and  the 
prejudice  of  race  would  be  such  as  to  obstruct  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  freedom  conferred  by  the  national  forces,  and  would  prevent  the 
white  race  of  the  South  from  admitting  the  nef^r  ?  race,  however  deserving 
it  tiugiiL  be,  to  equal  political  privileges.  Atid,  moreover,  it  was  deemed 
by  the  North  a  point  of  honor  that,  having  conferred  freedom  on  the 
a^gro,  he  should  be  provided  with  the  ngiit  of  suffrage. 

None  of  these  consideiations  applies  in  the  present  casew  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  any  such  antagonism  or  prejudice  exists  between  the  sexes. 
Itis  not  pretended  that  women  have  been  redeemed  from  an  intolerable 
slavery  by  the  power  of  the  government.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
SCI  in  whose  hands  is  the  political  power  of  the  States  is  unwilling,  from 
any  cause,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  other;  for  it  is  conceded  that  if  the 
proposed  amendment  should  be  adopted,  its  incorporation  into  the  con- 
ftibitioQ  must  result  from  the  voluntary  action  of  that  sex  in  which  is 
vested  this  political  power.  No  good  reason  has  been  given  why  the 
ooogtess  of  the  United  States  should  force  or  even  hasten  the  States  into 
tach  action*  and  no  such  reason  can  be  given  without  a  reversal  of  the 
tbasries  on  which  our  free  institutions  are  based. 

The  history  g^ven  by  the  majority,  of  the  legislation  of  the  several 
States  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  of  married  women 
showing  as  it  docs  a  steady  advance  in  the  abolition  of  their  common-law 
disabilities,  conclusively  demonstrates  that  this  question  may  be  safely 
left  for  solutiun  where  it  now  is  and  has  always  hitherto  belonged.  The 
public  mind  is  now  being  agitated  in  many  of  the  States  as  to  the  rights 
of  women*  not  on]y  as  to  suffrage,  but  as  to  their  engaging  in  the  various 
employments  from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  excluded.  This  ex- 
elusion  from  certain  employments  has  not  been  the  result  of  municipal 
but  of  social  laws — the  strongest  of  all  human  regulations.  As  these 
social  laws  have  been  modified,  so  the  sphere  of  woman's  activities  and 
usefulness  has  been  enlarged.  These  social  laws  are  in  the  main  the 
groundwork  of  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  right  of  suffrage.  In 
the  etttabiishment  of  these  laws,  as  in  their  modification,  women  their 
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selves  have  even  a  f^rcatcr  influence  than  men.  Their  disability  to \  <>te 
is,  therefore,  self-inip'jscd  ;  when  they  shall  will  oilienvise,  it  is  in  it  too 
much  to  say  tiiat  the  disability  will  no  longer  exist.  If  in  the  future  it 
shall  be  fouiid  that  these  laws  deny  a  right  to  womea  the  enjoyment  of 
which  they  desiie.  and  for  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  qualified,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  they  will  give  way.  If,  on  the  contrary,  neither  of 
these  shall  be  discovered,  it  will  happen  that  the  ezclusion  of  suffrage  will 
not  be  considered  as  a  denial  of  a  right,  bnt  as  an  exemption  granted  to 
women  from  cares  and  burdens  which  a  tender  and  affectionate  regard  for 
womanhood  refuses  to  cast  on  them. 

We  are  convinced,  therefore,  tliat  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
question  is  to  leave  its  solution  to  that  power  most  amenable  to  the  In- 
fluences and  us^^es  of  society  in  which  women  have  so  laige  and  so 
potential  a  share,  confident  that  at  no  distant  day  a  right  result  will  be 
reached  In  each  State  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  sexes  and  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Certainly 
this  must  be  so  if  the  people  themselves,  the  source  and  foundation  of  ail 
power,  are  capable  of  self-government. 

At  two  of  its  meetings  the  committee  h'stened  with  great  pleasure  to 
several  eminent  ladies  who  appeared  before  it  as  advocates  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  At  none  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  including 
that  at  which  the  members  voted  on  the  proposed  ameDdment,  was  there 
any  discussion  of  this  important  subject;  none  was  asked  f  >r  r  desired 
by  any  member  of  the  committee,  and  the  vote  was  taken.  The  reports 
of  the  majority  and  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  are  therefore  to  be 
construed  only  as  the  individual  opinions  of  the  members  who  respec- 
tively concur  in  them.  They  are  in  no  sense  to  be  treated  as  the  judg- 
ment of  a  deliberative  body  charged  with  the  examination  of  this  important 
subject 

The  foregoing  leads  us  to  but  one  recommendation :  that  the  committee 
should  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  that 
the  resolution  falsing  it  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  proposed  amendment 
be  rejected.  J.  Z.  Gkorge, 

Howell  E.  J.\ckson, 
James  G.  Fair. 

In  a  letter  from  Miss  Caroline  Biggs  to  the  president  of  the 

National  Association  the  following  congratulations  came  from 

the  friends  oi  suffrage  in  England : 

Central  Committee  of  the  National  Society  for) 
Woman  Suffrage,  64  Berners  Street,  I-ondon,  W.  \ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  May  18.  1882.  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Lucas,  seconded  by  Miss  Jane  Cobden, 
and  passed  unanimously: 

JtiiPhed^  That  tibe  ExecntlTe  CooUBlttee  of  the  Nadonal  Society  for  Woman  Saf- 
tmgi  have  heard  with  hearty  MtirflMtioii  that  a  select  conunlttee  of  the  United  States 

Senate  in  Washingrt-^i  lias  pa-tsed  hy  a  majority  of  votes  the  recommendation  to  adopt 
a  coiutitational  amendment  in  favor  of  women's  suffrage.  They  feel  that  the  cause 
of  woman  is  one  In  all  oonntrieift  and  they  offer  dieir  most  cordial  congratulations  to 
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the  women  of  Americ.-i  on  the  important  step  which  has  just  been  j^ainetl,  and  their 
warmest  good^wishes  for  a  speedy  success  in  obtaining  a  measure  which  will  gaaian* 
tee  justice  and  equal  rights  to  half  the  population  of  a  sister  country. 

Nebraska  now  became  the  center  of  interest,  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage  to  wuman  was  sub- 
mitted to  be  voted  upon  in  the  November  election.  As  the 
submission  of  such  a  proposition  makes  an  important  crisis  in 
the  history  of  a  State,  as  well  as  in  the  suffrn^.^c  movement,  the 
notes  of  preparation  were  as  varied  as  multitudinous  throughout 
the  nation,  rousing  all  to  renewed  earnestness  in  the  work. 
Both  the  American  and  National  associations  decided  to  hold 
their  annual  conventions  in  Omaha,  the  chief  city  of  the 
State»  and  to  support  as  many  speakers  *  as  possible  through  the 
casnpaignt  that  meetings  might  be  held  and  tracts  distributed  in 
every  county  of  the  State,  an  Herculean  undertaking,  as  Nebraska 
comprises  230^ocx>  inhabitants  scattered  over  an  area  of  76,000 
square  miles,  divided  into  sixty-six  counties ;  and  yet  this  is  what 
the  friends  of  the  measure  proposed  to  do.  The  American 
Association  t  held  its  convention  September  12,  13,  14.  The 
National  %  continued  three  days,  September  27,  28,  29. 

The  Opera  House,  in  which  the  National  Association  held  its 
meeting,  was  completely  filled  during  all  the  sessions.  The  ad* 
dress  of  welcome  was  given  by  Hon.  A,  J.  Poppleton»  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  in  that  State.    He  said : 

I  deem  it  no  light  compliment  that,  in  the  face  of  an  explicit  declaration 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  I  have  been  asked  to  make,  <m 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Omaha  and  the  State,  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  many  distinguished  men  and  women  whom  this  occasion  has  brought 
together.  Doubtless  the  consideration  shown  me  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  a  life-long-  advocate  of  the  advancement  of  women 
through  the  agencies  of  equality  in  education,  equality  in  employment, 
equality  in  wages,  equality  in  property- rights  and  personal  liberty,  in 
short,  a  fair,  open,  equal  field  in  the  struggle  fur  life.  That  I  cannot  go 
beyond  this  and  embrace  equal  suffrage,  is  due  rather  to  long  adherence 

•  The  speakeri  In  ihe  American  convj-nti  i  were  Lucy  Stone,  Henry  B.  Blackwetl,  Mar^^aret  W. 
Cuapbell,  Mary  £.  Ilaggart,  J  udgc  Kingman  and  Governor  Hoyt  of  Wyoming,  Hannah  Tracy  Cutler, 
liny  B.  Clay,  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas,  Rebecca  N.  Hazxard,  Ada  M.  BittnlMnidsr,  Mn.  O.  C  OiB»- 
MOf*,  Matflda  Hiodaaa,  Rev.  W.  E.  Copeiaiulf  Knamiu  M.  ConcU. 

The  »peak«(«  nt  th«  National  conwentioa  weva  Virginia  L.  Minor,  Phioebe  Cottdnt,  Mti.  Saxon,  Mn. 
Bloomer,  Mrs.  McKinncy,  Mrs.  ShatliiLlc,  Mr^.  Ncyman,  Mrs.  Colby,  Mrs.  Sewall,  Mrs.  Mason,  Mrs. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  BLake,  Mtis  Anthony,  Mr^  Din»more,  Mus  Huidman,  Mrs.  Cougar,  Mr.  CorrcU  and 
Ifaa.  Harbert.  Many  of  those  from  both  aamciatioas  took  part  in  the  canvass.  Mi->.s  Rachel  (i.  Foster 
went  cut  in  the  spring  and  made  all  the  arrangements  for  *Jhe  work  of  th«  NadonaL  Sh«  atudied  iIm 
geography  of  the  State,  and  the  railroada,  and  mapped  out  all  th«  mcifingt  forlta  |iitli>it>taluii. 

t  For  full  rci>oru  of  ibaAoMricnoBBviBtioBNtflw  Witmmttn Jmvmal^  mjSuA  byLaqrSiam  aad 
ptsblished  in  Boston. 

X  For  reports  of  tlw  KailaMi  iM  Om^  »trmU^  «fiM  by  mOm  H  Od^  nd  poUkhad  to 
Lafayette.  I  nd.  The  daily  papOT  ol  Omaha  had  ftiU  repotta,  tlw  Mwit  taif  by  the  Jtt^ftMieMm^  cditod 
by  Mr.  Bcooka. 
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to  the  political  philosophy  of  Edmund  Burke  than  any  lack  of  coavlctioo 
of  the  absolute  equality  of  men  and  women  in  natural  rights. 

In  the  irintcr  of  1852-3.  when  a  student  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  while 
the  spot  on  which  we  now  stand  was  Indian  country  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  f<jrraative  power  of  national  legislation,  I  listened  to  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Miss  Antoinette  Brown  and  others  in  the  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  women.  It  seems  a  strange  fortune  that  brings  now,  nearly  thirty  years 
after,  one  of  those  speakers*  crowned  with  a  national  reputation.  Into  a 
State  carved  out  of  that  Ini£an  country  and  containing  ^ofico  people,  in 
advocaqr  of  equal  suffrage  for  her  sex.  This  single  fact  proclaims  in 
thunder  tones  the  bravery,  the  fidelity,  the  devotion  of  these  pioneers  of 
reform,  and  challenges  for  them  the  sympathy,  respect,  esteem  and  ad* 
miration  of  every  good  man  and  woman  in  America, 

The  thirty  years  commencing  about  1850  have  been  prolific  of  moment- 
ous changes.  It  is  the  era  of  the  sewing  machine,  of  the  domestication  of 
steam  and  electricity,  the  overthrow  of  the  great  rebellion,  the  destruction 
of  slavery,  the  consolidation  of  the  German  empire,  the  fall  of  the  second 
Napoleon,  the  birth  of  the  French  republic,  the  incorporation  of  India 
into  the  British  empire,  and  the  revolution  of  commerce  by  the  Pacific 
railways  and  the  Sues  canal.  Great  changes  have  likewise  taken  place  In 
the  structure  of  our  own  State  and  national  legislation,  the  most  conspic- 
uous and  pronounced  result  heing  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  has  been  preeminently  a  period  of  amelioration,  a 
long  stride  in  the  direction  of  tolerance  of  opinion,  belief,  speech  and 
creed.  Hospitals,  asylums,  sciiouls.  colleges  and  the  manifold  agencies  of 
an  advanced  Christian  civilization  for  alleviating  the  average  lot  of  hu- 
manity, have  grown  and  multiplied  beyond  the  experience  of  former  times, 
and  men  like  Matthew  Vassar.  George  Peabody  and  John  Hopkins  have 
hastened  to  consecrate  the  abundant  fruits  of  honorable  lives  to  the  ex- 
altation and  advancement  of  the  rnce. 

But  in  no  direction  have  greater  changes  occurred  in  this  country  than 
in  the  condition  of  woman  in  respect  to  employment,  wages,  personal  and 
property  rights.  In  all  heathen  countries  at  this  hour  the  mass  of  women 
are  slaves  or  worse,  wholly  deprived  of  civil  rights.  In  most  Christian 
countries  their  legal  status  is  one  of  absolute  subordination  in  person  and 
property  to  men.  In  this  republic  alone  have  we  attained  an  altitude 
where  some  small  measure  of  justice  is  meted  out  to  women  by  the  lawib 
In  1850  a  fair  measure  of  her  rights  was  the  grim  edict  of  the  common  law 
holding  her  in  guardianship  prior  to  marriage,  and  upon  marriage  making 
her  and  all  her  possessions  practically  the  property  of  her  husband,  while 
a  cruel,  unreasonable  and  vicious  public  opinion  excluded  her  from  all 
except  menial  and  ill-paid  service.  One  by  one  and  year  by  year  these 
barriers  hav  e  given  way,  until  in  many  States  her  property  and  personaJ 
rights  enjoy  the  complete  shelter  of  the  law.  Mow  more  than  half  the 
occupations  and  employments  of  this  age  of  industrial  activity  and  prog^ 
ress  are  thronged  with  the  foithful,  efficient  and  contented  labor  of  women. 

The  law  has  brolcen  forever  the  thraldom  of  an  odious  and  hopeless 
marriage  by  reasonable  laws  for  divorce  for  Just  cause,  given  her  the  cus» 
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todfof  her  children,  vested  her  with  the  absolute  power  oi  disposition 
and  control  over  her  property,  inherited  or  acquired,  freed  it  from  the 
claims  of  her  husband's  creditors,  and  clothed  her  with  ample  legal  reme- 
dies even  against  her  husband.  Perhaps  Nebraska  alone  oi  all  the  States, 
by  its  court  of  last  resort,  has  upheld  the  power  of  the  wife  to  make  con- 
tracts with  her  husband  and  enforce  them  against  him  in  her  own  name 
by  the  appropriate  le;gal  remedies.  This  surely  is  progreas.  Beyond  this 
there  lies  but  one  field  to  win  or  fortress  to  reduce.  Then  surely  the  worn 
soldier  in  the  long  campaign  crowned  with  the  garhmds  of  victory  may 
rest  from  the  battle. 

Not  many  years  ago,  coming  from  Wisconsin,  I  think,  a  girl  presented 
herself  in  the  Illinois  courts  for  admission  to  the  bar.  and  after  a  rigid  and 
unsparing  examination  she  was  admitted  with  public  compliment  She 
took  an  office  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago  and  in  the  short  remnant  of  an 
uncertain  life  so  wrought  in  her  profession  as  to  attain  an  average  profes> 
•ional  income,  and  Win  the  undivided  respect  and  esteem  of  her  profes- 
sional associates.  And  when  from  a  far  conntiy,  whither  she  had  gone  in 
hope  to  escape  a  fell  disease,  her  lifeless  corpse  was  brought  back  for  sep- 
ulture, many  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Chicago  gathered  about  her  bier 
and  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  her  virtues  as  a  woman  and  her  attain- 
ments as  a  lawyer.  To  me  no  greater  work  has  been  done  by  any  Ameri- 
can woman.  When  Alta  Hulett  unobtrusively,  silently  but  Indomitably 
pressed  her  way  to  the  front  of  the  legal  profession,  and  established  her- 
self there,  she  vindicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to  contend  for  the  highest 
prizes  of  life,  and  left  her  countrywomen  a  legacy  which  will  ultimately 
blazon  her  name  imperishably  in  the  history  of  the  advancementof  women  > 
and  every  American  woman  who,  like  her,  goes  to  the  front  of  any  hon- 
orable occupation,  employment  or  profession,  and  Stays  there,  becomes 
her  coSdjutor  in  work  and  a  sharer  in  her  reward. 

Laden  with  the  trophies  of  thirty  years  of  conflict,  of  progress,  of  meas- 
urable succors,  tiic  vice-president  of  the  National  Woman  Sutlrage  Asso- 
ciatton  and  her  associates  present  themselves  to  Nebraska  and  ask  a 
hearing  upon  the  final  issue,  **  Shall  this  work  be  crowned  by  granting  to 
women  in  this  State  the  highest  privily  of  the  citizen— suffrage  ?  "  On 
behalf  of  the  people  of  a  State  whose  legislature  has  granted  everything 
else  to  women — whose  devotion  to  free  speech,  untrammeled  discussion 
and  an  independent  press  has  been  conspicuous  in  its  constitutional  and 
legislative  history — I  welconic  them  to  this  city  and  State,  and  bespeak 
for  them  a  patient,  candifl.  respectful,  appreciative  hearing. 

Miss  Anthony  replied  briefly  to  Mr.  Poppleton's  eloquent  ad- 
dress and  returned  the  thanks  of  the  convention  for  the  courtesy 
with  which  its  members  had  been  received  by  the  citizens  of 
Omaha.*  She  then  read  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  con- 
vention : 

•  Theix  many  courteme*  are  w«ll  summed  up  by  Miss  Foster  in  a  letter  to  Omr  Ihraid :~'iy%ASi 
Hfy^ai  n, :  A»  yoar  icaden  will  know  from  the  report  of  the  executive  me«ting»,  it  was  decided  to 
haift  •  iMMkiaartcn  for  Naiknal  Woman  Sufinq^e  Asaodation  tpcaken  at  Onaluu  When  yoor 
■iliiw  lifi.  111!  Miiinwi<m  Imt  nni  Tiiin  f niii|ihii  if  fni  nflin  innw  mil  hiiiililiimi  Icbfiaitlyd^ 
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Toulouse.  France,  September  i,  1882. 
To  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in  Camfention  assemhhd : 

Dear  Friends:  People  never  appreciate  the  mat^nitufle  and  impor- 
tance on  any  step  in  progress,  at  the  time  it  is  taken,  nor  the  full  moral 
worth  of  the  characters  who  inspire  it,  hence  it  will  be  in  line  with  the  wiiole 
history  of  reform  from  the  beginning  if  woman's  enfranchisement  in 
Nebraska  should  in  many  minds  seem  puerile  and  premature,  and  its  ad- 
vocates fanatical  and  unreasonable.  Nevertheless  the  proposition  speaks 
for  Itself.  A  constitutional  amendment  to  crown  one-half  of  the  people 
of  a  great  State  with  all  their  civil  and  political  rights,  is  the  most  Vital 
question  the  citizens  of  Nebraska  have  ever  been  called  on  to  consider; 
and  the  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  some  of  the  purest  and  itblcst  women 
America  can  boast,  are  now  in  the  State  advocating-  the  t:j  a^ure. 

For  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  assisting  iny  son  m  the  corapiia.- 
tion  of  a  work  soon  to  be  published  in  Ameiica,  under  the  title,  *'The 
Woman  Question  in  Europe,*'  to  which  disting;uished  women  in  different 
nations  have  each  contributed  a  sketch  of  the  progress  made  In  their  con- 
dition. One  interesting  and  significant  fact  as  shown  in  this  work.  is.  that 
in  the  very  years  we  b^^n  to  agitate  the  question  of  equal  rights,  there 
was  a  simultaneous  movement  by  women  for  various  pT  i\'!leges,  indus- 
trial, social,  educational,  civil  and  political,  throughf>\ii  il  10  civilized  world. 
And  this  without  the  slightest  concert  "f  action,  ur  knowledge  of  each 
other's  ejcistcucc,  showing  tiiat  the  time  had  come  in  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  the  speetes,  in  the  order  of  human  development,  for  woman  to 

cided  that  I,  as  secretary  of  the  National  Wom&n's  Suflrage  AssocLatimi,  remain  in  chafge  of  this 
Omaha  office,  with  Mrs.  C.  B.  Colby  as  my  aitociatc,  while  Mrs.  Bittmbeiider  iiat  chaii;*  of  the  hcad- 
qiiurifjrb  at  Li:iculii,  and  m.in.iK<.'-.  the  Americu  wd Slate qwskoia,  thcM  two  afteci* of  the cuapuKn 
conumtioc  being  in  cuu»Uuii  tvuaullation. 

f  cannot  too  stroRRly  express  the  grstititde  whidi  our  comnittoe,  and  oapeciaUjr  our  Natwoal 
^"^1lan's  Suffrage  Association,  to  die  kind  firm  <  f  Kitchen  Prothers.  proprietors  of  the  Paxtun 
lic>icL  During  our  late  convention  their  attention  hai>  Itceo  unremitting,  .t^oU  they  now  crown  it  by 
givinf  us,  rent  frae,  «  bUfe,  wclUiglllod  office  to  be  occupied  until  election  as  the  Omaha  headquarter* 
ofMrcampaifBCOnautloa.  1  waftomewhatpqiiledalxmtthosuitdUoltirnifthingi  fort]ienKMn«bat 
Mr.  Kitchen  told  mo  It*  would  attend  to  that  fcinuelf,  and  through  liii  kindncw  it  will  be  made  very 
comfortable  for  us  to  occupy  for  the  next  five  weeks. 

Mcun.  Dewey  and  Stone  of  this  city,  laise  dealers  in  funuture,  have  given  the  use  of  a  hudso— 
and  coovenienc  desk  whidi  wOl  enable  ns  to  bdag  order  out  of  chaos.  'So  you  can  iaatine  tis,  sar« 

rotmdcd  by  all  convenient  appliances,  hard  at  u  crk  in  our  new  qu.irtcr-:  j  gtVid  jmrt  of  cvcr>- J.iy  f^  r 
this  iut  month  before  election.  We  can  certainly  not  complain  th^t  wc  are  not  made  welcvmc  to  the 
best  the  city  affords  by  thc>>e  kind  citizeiu  of  Omaha.  Why,  we  even  had  a  apactfll  anglMaDd  car  givos 
us  by  the  aoooaunodattag  manager  of  the  Buriiagtoa  A  Mtisouri  railroad  to  run  oaeolourapeakers  f  rotn 
Onudin  to  Lincoln  to  embio  her  to  attend  a  mefet&Bg  whidi  would  otherwise  have  ladmd  a  speaker. 

Mr.  MontmorcMCv.  rn  Lch-uf  of  t'lc  I-urlington  ISL  Missouri  railmad,  cxtctidcJ  thi»  courtesy  (  iiid  in  our 
need  at  that  hour  it  was  ht^^hly  appr«xutcd)  to  us  bccaui«  of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged..  As 
all  know  ere  this,  both  thiii  road  and  the  Union  Pacific  hava  ipvnn  to  our  speakcn  and  deiafflea  gca. 
crou»  reductions  over  all  their  lines  h\  this  State. 

Mayor  licyd.  uwncr  of  the  Opera  llauic,  h.i4  itl*o  done  hi»  ihare  to  ,ud  iii  toward  ^ucco*,  in  hi* 
KTcat  reduction  of  ordiitar)'  rates  to  us  while  wc  occupy  his  handsome  building  with  our  suffrage  masa 
meetings.  Wc  have  the  0|i«ra  House  now  secured  for  October  4,  13, 19, 86,  November  a  and  6,  on  whi^ 
dates  large  meetings  nrHI  be  addieased  by  iOBio  of  our  principal  maalwn.  The  fiiet  date  b  to  be  Sllud 
by       s  Phcthc  Ccu/in<,  on  "The  Woman  Without  a  Country." 

The  full  repcjrt  <  f  our  proceedini^s  at  the  Omaha  and  Lincoln  conventions,  with  the  newspaper  com- 
ments upon  the  siie  and  character  of  the  audiences  there  assembled,  as  well  aa  the  courtesies  whidl  I 
have  just  mentioned,  will  convince  our  readers  that  we  are  seemingly  wclatme  guests  here  in  Ncbnslcn, 
and  I  tnay  say  cspeci-illy  in  Omaha.  I  will  kvcp  the  Herald  posted  from  week  to  week  ujion  canip«i|pa 
committee  work.  Yours  for  success,  Rachel  G.  FoSTSa. 

Headquarters  of  SuArage  Campaign  Committee,  Paxton  House,  Omaha,  October  a,  i8Ss. 
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assert  her  rights,  and  10  demand  the  recognition  of  the  femixiine  element 
in  all  the  vital  interests  of  life. 

To  battle  against  a  palpable  fact  in  philosophy  and  the  accumulated 
fwts  in  achievement  that  can  be  seen  on  all  aides  in  woman's  work  for 
the  last  forty  yc^rs,  from  slaveiy  to  equality.  Is  as  vain  as  to  fight  against 
the  law  of  gravitation.  We  shall  as  surely  reach  the  goal  we  purposed 
when  we  started,  as  that  the  rich  piairies  of  Nebraska  will  ere  long  feed 
and  educate  millions  of  brave  men  and  women,  gathered  from  ever)'  na- 
tion on  the  globe.  Every  consideration  for  the  improvement  of  your 
home  iitc,  for  tiie  morality  of  your  towns  and  cities,  for  the  elevation  of 
your  sciiuols  and  colleg^es,  and  the  loftiest  motiv^is  of  patriotism  should 
muve  yuu,  men  of  Nebraska,  to  vote  for  this  amendment.  Gallon  in  his 
great  work  on  Heredity  says; 

We  are  in  ciTing  wmnt  of  a  greater  fond  of  abilitf  in  all  ttatioiit  of  life,  for  neither 
tibe  classes  of  statesmeo,  philosophen,  artisans  nor  laborers,  are  np  to  the  modern 

complexity  of  their  scv<'ral  prnfesQion'^.  An  extended  civilization  like  ours  comprises 
more  interests  than  the  ordinary  statesmen  or  philosophers  of  our  race  are  capable  of 
dt^ng  with,  and  it  exacts  more  intelligent  work  than  our  ordinary  artt»auii  and 
bboien.  are  ca|»able  of  perfonning.  Onr  race  is  ovenreig1ited«  and  appears  likely  to 
be  dtagged  into  degeneracy  by  demands  that  exceed  its  powers.  I  f  it  s  average  ability 
were  raised  a  grade  or  two,  a  new  class  of  statesmen  would  con  Im  t  our  complex 
afiaus  at  home  and  abroad,  as  eaiiily  as  our  best  business  men  now  do  their  own  pri- 
vate tndes  and  prof esriou.  The  needs  of  centralization,  communication,  and  cultare, 
call  for  more  brains  and  mental  stamina,  dian  the  average  of  onr  race  possesses. 

Does  it  need  a  prophet  to  tell  us  where  to  begin  this  work  ?  Does  not 
the  physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  women  of  a  nation  decide 
the  capacity  and  power  of  its  men  ?  If  we  would  give  our  sons  the  help 
and  inspiration  of  woman's  thought  and  interest  in  the  complex  questions 
of  our  present  civilization,  we  must  first  give  her  the  power  tiiat  political 
responsibility  secures.  With  the  ballot  in  her  own  riEfht  hand,  she  would 
feel  a  new  sense  of  dignity,  and  command  among  men  u  respect  they  iiave 
never  felt  before. 

Nebraska  has  now  the  opportunity  of  making  this  grand  experiment  of 
eecnring  justice,  liberty,  equality,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  histoiy, 
to  woman,  through  her  education  and  enfranchisement,  of  lifting  man  to 
that  higher  plane  of  thought  where  he  may  be  able  wisely  to  meet  all  the 
emergencies  of  the  period  in  which  he  is  called  on  to  act.  Let  every 
man  in  Nebraska  now  so  do  his  duty,  that,  v.-hcn  the  sun  goes  down  on 
the  eighth  of  November,  the  glad  news  may  be  sent  round  the  world  that 
at  last  one  State  in  the  American  republic  has  fully  accorded  the  sacred 
right  of  self-government  to  all  her  CiLii;cni.,  black  and  white,  men  and 
women.   With  sincere  hope  for  this  victory. 

Cordially  yours,  Euzabcth  Cady  Stanton. 

Many  interesting  letters  were  received  from  friends  at  home 

ajid  abroad,  of  which  we  give  a  few.  The  following  is  from  our 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  German  Court: 

Berlin,  September  9,  1882. 
Miss  Anthony  ;   Esteenud  Friend:  At  this  great  distance  I  can  only 
sympathize  with  the  earnest  effort  to  be  made  this  fall  to  secure  poll* 
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tical  reco^ition  for  women  in  Nebraska.  I  am  glad  that  the  prospect 
is  so  good  and  that  Nebraska,  which  gave  a  name,  with  Kansas*  to  the 
first  successful  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  slavery,  is  the  arena 
where  the  buttle  is  to  be  fought  under  such  promise  of  a  just  result.  By 
recognizing  the  right  of  its  women  to  an  equal  share  in  all  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  Nebraska  will  honor  itself  while  securing  for 
all  time  wholcsonit;  laws  and  administration. 

I  believe  society  would  more  benefit  itself  than  grant  a  favor  to  women 
by  extending  the  suffrage  to  them.  All  the  interests  of  women  are  pro* 
moted  by  a  government  that  shall  guard  the  family  circle*  restrain  excess* 
promote  education,  shield  the  young  from  temptation.  While  the  true 
interests  of  men  lielnthe  same  direction,  women  moregenerallyapprcciate 
these  facts  and  illustrate  in  their  lives  a  desire  for  their  attainment.  Could 
we  bring  to  the  bnllnt-hox  the  prent  fund  of  virtue,  intelligence  and  good 
intention  stored  up  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  wives  and  sisters,  how 
great  the  reinforcement  would  be  for  all  th  it  is  noble,  patriotic  and  pure 
in  public  life  f  Who  should  fear  the  result  who  desires  the  public  welfare  ? 
From  the  stand-point  of  better  principles  applied  to  the  direction  of  public 
nfiaira  and  the  best  indlvldaals  In  office*  the  argument  seems  impregnable^ 

It  is  getting  late  to  resist  this  measure  on  the  ground  that  the  character 
of  women  themselves  would  be  lowered  by  contact  with  politics.  That 
objection  is  identical  with  the  motive  which  causes  the  Turk  to  shut  up 
his  women  in  a  harem  and  closely  veil  them  ia  public.  He  fears  their 
delicacy  will  be  tnrnished  if  they  speak  to  nny  man  but  their  proprietor. 
So  prejudice  feared  woman  would  be  unsexed  it  she  had  equal  educa- 
tion with  man.  The  professions  were  closed  to  women  for  the  same 
consideration.  Women  have  vindicated  their  ability  to  endure  the 
education  and  engage  in  the  dreaded  pursuits*  yet  society  is  not 
dissolved,  and  these  fearful  imaginings  have  proved  idle  dreams.  As 
every  advance  made  by  woman  since  the  dajrs  when  it  was  «  mooted 
law-point  how  large  could  be  the  stick  with  which  her  husband  could 
punish  her,  down  tO  the  day  when  congress  opened  to  her  the  bar  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  been  accompanied  by  constantly 
refuted  assertions  that  she  and  society  were  about  to  be  ruined.  I  think 
we  can  safely  trust  to  her  good  sense,  virtue  and  delicacy  tn  prcser\'c  for 
us  the  loved  and  venerated  object  we  have  always  known,  even  if  society 
shall  yield  the  still  further  measure  of  complete  enfranchisement,  and  thus 
add  to  her  social  dignity,  duties  and  responsibilities. 

No  class  has  ever  been  degraded  by  the  ballot  All  have  rather  been 
elevated  by  it  We  cannot  rationally  anticipate  less  desirable  personal 
consequences  to  those  whose  tendencies  are  naturally  good,  than  to  those 
on  whom  the  ballot  has  been  conferred  belonging  to  a  lower  plane  of 
.being.  But  these  considerations  go  only  to  show  the  policy  of  granting 
suffrage  to  women.  From  the  stand-point  of  justice  the  argument  is  more 
pressing.  If  woman  asks  for  the  ballot  shall  man  deny  it  ?  By  what 
right?  Certainly  not  by  the  rip-ht  of  a  majority;  for  women  are  at  least 
as  numerous.  Certainly  not  by  any  right  dcriv^ed  from  nature  :  for  our 
common  mother  has  set  no  brand  on  woman.   If  one  woman  shall  aslc 
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for  a  voice  in  the  regukitiun  of  sucicty  t»f  whicfi  she  is  at  least  one-halC 
who  shall  say  her  nay  ?  If  any  woman  shall  ask  it,  who  shall  deny  it  be- 
cause another  woman  does  not  ask  it  ?  There  are  many  men  who  do  not 
iralue  their  dtisenship ;  shall  other  men  therefore  be  deprived  of  the  bal- 
lot ?  Suppose  many  women  would  not  avail  themselves  of  such  a  func* 
tion,  are  those  with  higher,  or  other  views^  to  be  therefore  kept  in 
tutelage? 

I  trust  you  may  succeed  in  this  work  in  Nebraska.  It  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  cause.  The  exanxple  of  Nebraska  would  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  States.  The  current  of  such  a  reform  knows  no  retiring 
ebb.  The  suffrage  once  acquired  will  never  be  relinquished  ;  first,  be- 
cause xt  will  recommend  itself,  as  it  has  ixi  Wyoming,  by  its  results; 
second,  because  the  wtuneu  will  jealously  guard  their  rights,  and  defMid 
them  with  their  ballots.  Wishing  I  could  do  more  than  send  you  good 
wishes  for  the  cause,*  I  am,  respectfully  youis.  A.  A.  Sargkht. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  daughter  of  Elizabeth  C.idy 
Stanton  (a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  and  classmate  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Poppleton),  who  two  years  before,  on  the  eve  of  her 
departure  for  Europe,  gave  her  eloquent  address  on  Edmund 
Burke  in  that  city : 

Toulouse,  France.  September  3.  1882. 
To  tkd  Voters  of  my  GeturtUion  M  JVedraska  .* 

It  ts  not  my  desire  to  present  to  you  any  aigument,  but  only  to  give 
you  an  episode  in  my  own  life^  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  a  fact,  not  a 
fiction ;  a  reahty,  not  a  supposition ;  an  experience  not  a  theory. 

I  was  bom  in  a  free  republic  and  in  my  veins  runs  veiy  rebellious  blood. 
An  ancestor  of  my  father  was  one  of  those  intrepid  men  who  left  the 
shores  of  old  England  and  sailed  forth  to  establish  on  a  dist;int  continent 
the  grandest  republic  that  has  ever  yet  been  kru  wn.  That,  you  see,  is 
not  f^ooi]  blood  to  submit  to  injustice.  And  on  rny  mother's  side  we  find 
a  bLuidy  old  Puritan  from  whom  our  stock  is  traced,  fleeing  from  England 
because  of  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  and  joining  his  rebeUious  life  to  one 
of  that  honest  Holland  nation  which  bad  defied  so  nobly  the  oppressions 
of  the  Catholic  church  and  Spanish  inquisition.  As  if  this  were  not  suf- 
ficiently independent  blood  to  pass  on  to  other  generations,  my  own  lather 
became  an  abolitionistt  and  step  by  step  fought  his  belief  to  victory,  and 
my  mother  early  g^ave  her  efforts  to  the  elevat  ion  of  woman.  It  is  all  this, 
together  with  my  living  in  the  freest  ]:ind  on  the  globe  and  in  a  century 
rife  with  discussions  of  all  principles  of  government,  that  has  made  me  in 
every  fiber  a  believer  in  republican  institutions. 

Having  been  reared  in  a  large  family  of  boys  where  we  enjoyed  equal 
freedom,  and  having  leceived  the  same  collegiate  education  as  my 
brothers,  it  is  not  until  lately  that  I  have  felt  the  crime  of  my  woman* 
hood.  I  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  antecedents  and  influences  of  my  life 
in  order  to  ask  you  one  question :  Do  you  not  think  I  can  appreciate  the 
leal  meaning,  the  true  saciedness  of  a  republic  ?  Do  you  not  believe  I  feel 

*  A  pnvate  letter  was  raoeivad  ftom  If  is.  Eden  Qailt  Sarigeni,  enclosing  a  check  for  Sso. 
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the  duties  it  demands  of  its  citizens?  But  1  want  you  to  hold  your  reply 
in  abeyance,  till  I  give  you  one  bit  more  of  history. 

A  ship  at  sea  crossing  on  the  Atlantic  between  Europe  and  America. 
Of  two  persons  on  this  vessel  I  wish  to  spealc  to  you.  Of  one  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  much ;  I  need  but  add  that  my  two  years  spent  in  Europe,* 
previous  to  my  return  to  America  for  a  few  months  last  winter,  had  not 
made  mc  less  American,  less  a  lover  of  republicanism.  And  now  this  ship, 
baffling  the  February  storm,  was  sweeping  nearer  the  land  where  the 
people  reign.  My  heart  beat  high  as  I  thought  it  was  in  my  native  country 
where  women  were  free,  more  honored  than  in  any  nation  in  the  world. 
As  i  stood  on  the  neck,  the  strong  sea-wind  blowing  wildly  about  me,  and 
the  ocean  bearing  on  its  heait-wave  mountain8»  vidons  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  nation  lying  off  beyond  the  western  horizon,  rose  before  me.  And 
it  was  a  proud  heart  that  cried—"  My  Country  t** 

And  the  other  person  I  want  to  speak  of?  It  is  a  man,  a  German,  com* 
ing  to  the  United  States  to  escape  military  service  in  Prussia.  He  came 
in  the  steerage  ;  wns  poor  and  ignorant.  He  could  speak  no  English,  not 
one  word  of  your  language  and  mine.  His  fellows  were  all  Irish,  so  I 
offered  to  be  an  interpreter  for  him.  I  visited  the  steerage  quarters,  and 
returned  with  a  licavy  hearL  Such  brutal  faces  as  I  saw !  Ignorance, 
cruelty,  subserviency,  were  everywhere  depicted.  Herds  of  human  beings 
that  I  feared,  they  looked  so  dun  and  brutal.  The  full  meaning  of  a  terri- 
ble truth  rushed  upon  me.  Soon  these  men  would  be  my  sovereigns — 
their  subject  1 

I  had  just  spent  a  3rearin  that  German's  native  land,  and  I  remembered 
that  I  had  seen  their  women  doing  the  work  of  men  in  the  fields,  husbands 
returning  from  tlieir  day's  labor  empty-handed,  and  their  wives  toiling  on 
behind  bent  under  heavy  burdens,  and  as  I  thought  on  this,  our  ship  bore 
him  and  me  towards  the  land  tliat  glories  in  having  given  birtli  to  Liicretia 
Mott.  In  the  country  where  he  had  been  reared,  I  had  seen  women  har- 
nessed with  beasts  of  burden,  dragging  laden-wagons,  and  yet  our  vessel 
carried  him  and  me  at  each  moment  towards  a  safe  harbor,  in  a  land  that 
pays  homage  to  the  memory  of  Margaret  Fuller.  Our  ship  sailed  on, 
taking  him  from  a  land  where  he  had  been  taught  to  worship  royalty, 
whatever  its  worth  or  crime  ;  where  he  had  paid  cringing  submission  to 
an  arbitrary  rule  of  poHce  ;  where  he  had  been  surrounded  by  the  degrad- 
ing effects  of  the  nitq^hticst  military  system  on  the  globe.  The  ship  plowed 
un  and  on  througli  the  waves,  bringing  him  to  a  republic,  not  one  prin- 
ciple of  which  he  comprehended. 

And  now  wc  sail  up  New  York  bay.  The  day  is  bright,  and  a  softening 
haze  hangs  over  all.  Surely  this  is  some  vision-land.  Yes,  it  is  indeed  a 
vision-land,  for  it  has  never  known  the  presence  of  a  royal  line ;  against 
its  oppressors  it  fought  in  no  mean  rebellious  spirit,  but  rose  in  revolution 
with  its  motto,  '*  Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,"  written  on  its  brow  to  be  known  of  all  men.  And  I 

*  Miss  Stanton,  having  studied  »Ktronotny  with  ProfcMor  Marb  Mitchell,  went  to  Europe  to  take  a 
jegree  in  Mathematics  from  the  College  of  France;  but  before  complciin^  h^r  <  our-'.,  ^heahand  llw 
tetc  eC  too  many  o(  our  American  j(irU  ;  »he  expauiated  beneU  by  marry  ing  a  f  orciguer. 
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think  as  we  skmly  sail  np  the  bay  on  our  ▼essel.  Does  that  deadened 
•oul  respond  to  what  lies  befoie  him  ?  Does  there  in  his  heart  rise  the 
piayen  Oh,  God  I  malce  me  tme  to  the  duties  about  to  be  laid  upon  me ; 
make  me  worthy  of  being  free  ?  Yes»  then,  for  the  first  time  I  felt  the 
IdU  depth  of  the  indignity  offered  to  my  womanhood.  I  felt  my  enthusi- 
asm for  America  wayerii^n— love  of  country  dead.  My  country  { — I  have 
no  country. 

Y'jupg;  men  of  Nebraska,  I  ask  you  to  free  your  minds  from  prejudice, 
to  be  just  towards  the  demands  of  another  human  soul,  to  be  trunk,  to  be 
wholly  trulhiul,  and  answer  my  demand  :  Why  should  I  not  be  a  citizen 
of  this  re|MibIic  ?  In  replying,  read  between  the  lines  of  my  tedious  story 
and  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Voltaire :  "  Who  would  dare  change  a  law 
that  time  has  consecrated  ?  Is  there  anything  more  respectable^han  an 
sadent  abuse !  Reason  is  more  ancient,  replied  Zadig." 

Respectfully,       Hariuot  Stamtok. 

Manchester  National  Society  for  Woman  Supfrage,  ) 
Manchester,  England,  September  5,  1882.  ( 

Del\r  Miss  Anthony':  Will  you  accept  a  word  of  cheer  and  God-speed 
from  your  sisters  in  England  in  your  crusade  for  the  emancipation  of 
roman  in  Nebraska?  ^Ou  carry  with  you  the  hopes  and  sympathetic 
wishes  of  all  on  this  side  of  the  water.  If  you  win,  as  1  trust  you  may, 
your  victory  will  have  a  distinct  influence  on  the  future  of  our  parlia- 
mentary campaign,  which  we  hope  to  begin  in  early  sprii^  in  England. 
Iq  the  name  of  English  women  I  would  appeal  to  the  men  of  Nebraska  to 
assent  to  the  great  act  of  justice  to  women  which  is  proposed  to  them 
by  their  elected  representatives,  and  by  so  doing  to  aid  in  the  enfran- 
diisement  of  women  all  over  the  world. 

Yours  faithfully,        Lydia  £.  Becker. 

London,  September  1, 1 SS2. 
Dear  Miss  Anthony  :  Having  heard  that  the  next  convention  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  will  meet  at  Omaha  this  month,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  sending  a  few  lines  tn  assure  our  friends  who  are 
working  so  steadfastly  in  America  for  the  same  sacred  cause  as  our  own, 
of  fur  loving  sympathy  and  good-wishes  for  success  in  the  coming 
SLruggie.  The  eyes  and  hearts  of  hundreds  of  women  are,  like  my  own, 
tamed  to  Nebraska,  where  so  momentous  an  issue  Is  to  be  decided  two 
Biooths  hence.  The  news  of  their  vote,  if  rightly  given,  will  **  echo  round 
the  world  "  like  the  first  shot  fired  at  Concord.  It  will  be  the  expression 
of  their  determination  to  establish  their  freedom  by  giving  freedom  to 
others,  and  their  example  will  be  followed  by  Indiana  and  Oregon,  and 
soon  by  the  other  States  of  the  Union  and  by  England,  Everything 
points  with  us  to  a  speedy  triumph  of  the  principle  of  equal  justice  for 
woman.  Next  November,  about  the  time  when  Nebraska  will  be  voting 
for  equ.ii  ^Ljtfrage,  the  women  in  Scotiaad  wiii  be  voting  for  the  first  time 
in  their  municipal  elections.  The  session  of  1882  will  be  memorable  in 
future  for  having  passed  the  act  which  gives  a  married  woman  the  right 
to  hold  her  own  property,  make  contracts,  sue  and  be  sued,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  she  were  a  single  woman.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  we 
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first  began  our  efforts  in  this  matter*  and  each  succeeding  step  has  been 
won  very  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty  through  the  efforts  of  those  who 

are  working  to  obtain  the  suffrage.  Mr.  Gladstone  still  expresses  the 
hope  that  next  session  will  place  the  franchise  on  a  "fair"  basis,  meaning^ 
thereby  the  same  ripht  of  voting  for  counties  as  for  boroughs.  We 
maintain  that  the  franchise  can  never  be  said  to  be  on  a  fair  basis  while 
women  are  debarred  from  the  right  of  v  ting.  Our  progress  and  your 
progress  will  keep  €ven  pace  together,  lor  if  women  are  free  in  America 
no  long  time  can  elapse  before  they  are  free  here.  We  can  but  offer  you 
our  sympathy  and  we  beg  this  favor  of  you,  that  as  soon  as  you  have  the 
returns  of  the  vote  ascertained,  you  will  telegraph  the  news  to  us.  that 
our  English  societies  may  keep  the  day  of  rejoicing  heart  in  heart  with 
the  American  National  Association. 
With  cordial  sympathy  in  all  your  efforts,  I  am.  faithfully  yours, 

Carolin£  Asuusst  Biggs. 

7b  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  AssocioHm^  in  CmtumtHem  atumbltd^  ai 
Omaha,  Nedraskot  StpUmber  96,  J7,  a8: 

Dear  Friends  :  The  most  pressing  work  before  the  National  Woman 

Suffrage  Convention,  is  brinr^ing  nil  its  forces  to  bear  upon  congress  for 
the  submission  of  a  si.xtn  nih  amendment  to  the  national  constitution, 
which  shall  prohibit  States  from  disfranchising  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  or  for  any  cause  not  equally  applicable  to 
all  citizens.  While  we  of  the  National  are  glad  to  see  an  amendment  to 
a  State  constitution  proposed,  securing  suffrage  to  woman*  as  is  the 
case  in  Nebraska  this  fall,  we  must  not  be  led  by  it  to  forget  or  neglect 
our  legitimate  work,  an  amendment  to  the  national  constitution,  which 
will  secure  suffrage  atone  and  the  same  moment  to  the  women  of  each 
State.  While  all  action  of  any  kind  and  everywhere  is  good  because  it  is 
educational,  the  only  real,  legitiinate  work  of  the  National  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association,  is  upon  congress.  Never  have  our  prospect??  been 
brighter  than  to-day.  A  select  committee  on  woman  suffrage  havmg  been 
appointed  in  both  houses  during  tlie  last  session  of  congress,  and  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  in  the  Senate,  pi  oposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  dtfa^ns 
irrespective  of  sex,  having  been  referred  to  this  select  committee  and 
receiving  a  favorable  majority  report  thereon,  we  have  eveiy  reason  to 
expect  the  submission  of  such  an  amendment  at  the  next  session  of 
congress. 

The  work  then,  most  necessar>',  is  with  each  representative  and  senator, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  should  be  induced  to  pass  reso- 
lutions requesting  the  senators  and  representatives  from  each  State  to  give 
voice  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  submission  of  such  an  amendment.  This 
work  is  vitally  important  for  the  coming  winter,  and  none  the  less  so,  even 
should  Nebraska  vote  aye  November  7,  upon  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  its  own  constitution.  In  view  of  the  probability  of  the  submis* 
sion  of  a  sixteenth  amendment  at  the  coming  session  of  congress,  I  offer 
the  following  resolution,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  series  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  for  adoption  by  the  convention : 
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Bmlmd^  That  it  la  fhe  dnty  of  eveiy  woman  to  work  widi  the  legislatura  of  her 

own  State,  to  secure  frcmi  it  the  pass^e  of  a  joint  resolution  requesting  its  senatora 
and  representatives  in  congress  to  use  voice  and  vote  in  favor  of  the  submission  of  an 
ajnendment  to  the  national  constitution  which  shall  prohibit  States  from  disfranchis- 
ing dtizena  on  the  groond  of  aes. 

I  hope  the  above  resolution  will  be  unanimously  adopted,  and  that  each 
voman  will  strive  to  carry  its  provisions  into  eUect  aa  a  religious  duty. 
With  my  best  wishes  for  a  grand  and  snccessful  canvention,  and  the 
hope  that  Nebraska  will  set  itself  right  before  the  world  by  the  adoption 
of  the  woman  suffrsge  amendment  this  fall,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours^     Matilda  Joslvn  Gaos."* 

The  Republican  in  describing  the  closing  scenes  of  the  conven* 
lion,  said : 

Fully  2,500  people  assembled  last  evening  to  listen  to  the  closing  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  convention.  The  stage,  which  was  beautifully  furnished 
and  uphohtered,  was  completely  occupied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  anri  as  ihey  all  were  in  full  dress,  in  preparation  fur  the  reception 
at  the  Fax  ton  Hotel,  the  sight  was  a  brilliant  one.  As  respects  the  audi- 
ence, not  only  the  seats,  but  the  lobbies  were  crowded,  and  hundreds  upon 
btmdreds  were  turned  away.  Manager  Boyd  remarked  as  we  passed  in, 
"Yon  will  see  to»night  the  most  magnificent  gathering  that  has  ever  been 
in  the  Opera  House."  and  such  truly  it  was — the  intellect,  fashion  and 
refinement  of  the  city.  Addresses  were  given  by  M'me  Neyman,  whose 
sanest  and  eloquent  words  were  breathlessly  heard  ;  Mrs.  Minor  of  St. 

whose  utter  mrrs  were  serious  and  weighty;  and  Miss  Phoebe 
Couzms,  who  touched  the  springs  of  sentiment,  sympathy,  pathos  and 
humor  by  turns.  After  answering  two  or  three  objections  that  had  not 
been  iuiiy  touched  upon,  Miss  Cou2ins  iairly  carried  away  the  house, 
when  she  said  in  conclusion,  Miss  Anthony  and  myself  and  another  who 
has  addressed  you  are  the  only  spinsters  in  the  movement  We,  indeed, 
eipect  to  marry,  but  we  don't  want  our  husbands  to  marry  slaves  (great 
nierrimeht];  we  are  waiting  for  our  enfranchisement  And  now,  if  you 
want  Miss  Anthony  and  myself  to  move  into  your  State—"  this  hit  with 
all  it  implied,  set  the  audience  into  a  convulsion  of  cheers  and 
laughter  which  was  quite  prolonged ;  and  after  the  merriment  had 
subsided.  Miss  Couzins  completed  her  sentence  by  saying,  "We  are  under 
sailing  orders  to  receive  proposals  !"  whereupon  the  applause  broke  out 
afresh.  "  However."  she  added,  seeing  Miss  Anthony  shake  her  head,  "it 
tUes  a  very  superior  woman  to  be  an  old  maid,  and  on  this  principle  I 
tbmk  Miss  Anthony  will  stick  to  her  colors."  Miss  Couzins  quoted  Haw- 
thorne as  speaking  through  "  Zenobia  *' : 

**  It  is  my  belief,  yea,  my  prophecy,  that  when  my  aex  shall  have  atUdned  its  freedom 
there  wiU  be  ten  doqtwnt  women  where  there  is  now  one  doqnent  aun,**  and  in- 
stanced this  coBveation  aa  an  iUnatxatioa  of  what  mi^t  be  expected. 


*Ltntfi  vers  abo  ieeeiv«d  (rea  RcbeMi  Moore,  Eng^MMls  Mn.  Z.  O.  Wallaee,  ImliMiapolb; 

FredrHck  Douf^s.  Washington.  D.  C  Th^-.  <  re  Stuttoo.  Fteb,  FcHWe;  Sanh  KoM  Goodridi, 
Cbnsa  Howard  Nidiols,  Catifomia,  aoU  maay  othen. 
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Miss  Cousins  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Saxon»  Mrs.  Neyman  and 
Miss  Hindman.  The  resolutions,*  which  were  presented  by  Mrs. 
Sewall,  among  their  personal  commendations  expressed  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  Association  for  the  services  rendered  by  Mrs. 
Clara  Bewick  Cu]by,  in  making  preparations  for  the  convention. 
Mrs.  Colby  in  making  her  acknowledgments  said  : 

There  was  another  to  whom  the  Association  owed  much  for  the  work 
done  which  has  made  possible  Liie  brilliant  success  of  the  convention — 
one  to  whom,  while  across  the  water  their  thoughts  and  hearts  had  often 
turned ;  and  she  was  sure  that  all  present  would  gladly  join  in  extending 
a  welcome  to  the  late  president,  and  now  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  State  association,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Brooks. 

Mrs.  Brooks  came  forward  amid  applause,  and  said : 

That  at  this  late  hour  while  a  speech  might  be  silvern,  silence  was 

golden ;  and  she  >^ouId  say  no  more  than,  on  behalf  of  all  the  members 

and  officers  of  the  State  association,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Omaha, 
to  tender  their  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  National  Association*for  '-the 
,     feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul"  with  which  they  have  been  favored 
during  the  last  three  days. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  the  spacious  parlors  of  the 
Paxton  Hoii'^e  were  crowded.  Over  a  thousand  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen passed  through,  shaking  hands  with  the  delegates  and 
congratulating  them  on  the  great  success  of  the  convention. 

Another  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  at  Lincoln,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  and  radiating  from  this  point  in  all  directions  these 
missionaries  of  the  new  gospel  of  woman's  equality  traversed  the 
entire  State,  scattering  tracts  and  holding  meetings  in  churches, 
school-houses  and  the  open  air,  and  thus  the  agitation  was 

*  Wherk/VS,  The  National  Woman  SufTrage  Association  has  labored  unremittingly  to  secure  the  ai^ 
pdintment  of  a  committee  in  th*  conglcas  of  the  United  Stat»  to  receive  and  coitsidar  the  petbiOBk  «f 
UNNBCB  and  whereauif  thiA  AsMciatka  tcalues  Um  importsoee  of  such  acoouDitcce, 

Rttftvtdt  That  the  thonln  of  this  Anociatiaa  are  due  and  are  herehy  tendered  to  coogfcn  for  die 

appointment  at  it^last  scs^ir  n  of  a  St  lcct  Wom.in  SutTr.ii^e  Ccnimittee  in  each  house. 

Resohu  d,  That  the  tli  mks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  Senatora  Lapham,  Ferry,  Clair 
and  Anthony,  of  the  S(  K  ct  Committee,  for  their  able  majority  report. 

Ritoivtd^  That  it  is  the  paramouat  duty  of  coDsreia  at  its  neat  aeaaion  to  cuiMnit  a  stateeoth  ain<nd» 
ment  to  the  constitution  which  shall  secure  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the  republic 

/w  WrW,  That  the  recent  ai  ii on  of  Kin^;  Cfirivti.m  nf  DL-nmark,  in  conferring  the  ri>;ht  nf  n\unicipal 
sufirage  upon  the  women  in  Iceland,  and  the  similar  cnlargenieiit  uf  v«ioman°s  poiitioil  (recdt.iiu  in  Scot* 
land,  India  and  Russia,  arc  all  encouraging  evidences  of  the  progress  of  self-government  even  in  moD- 
archical  countries.  And  farther,  that  while  the  poaseaaicoof  these  jnivilcgea  by  our  foriign  aisttct*  baa 
occasion  of  rejoicing  to  us,  it  still  but  emphasins  the  ineoosixtency  of  a  repubfic  which  refuses  pditiei] 
ndORniiion  to  one-half      its  clii;>j!!*. 

yr^x<>/?'<Y/,  That  the  especial  thanks  of  the  ofliLcr'^  and  delegates  of  this  convention  are  due  and  are 
hereby  most  cordially  tendered  to  Mrs.  Clani  Iiewick  Colby,  for  the  exceptionally  efficient  manner  ia 
which  she  has  discharged  the  ooerous  duties  which  devolved  upoa  ber  ia  malriiig  all  pfcporattOM  for 
this  convention  and  for  the  grand  success  which  her  efforts  have  secured. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  on  the  rNrc.ision  of  this,  its  fonrtcenih 
annual  convention,  does,  in  the  a^^cnce  of  its  honored  |»^dent,  desire  to  send  greeting  to  Eliubeth 
Cady  Stanton,  and  to  express  to  her  the  sympathetic  admifBttoD  witb  whidk  the  wembewt  of  tbisfaody 
have  followed  ber  in  her  reoeption  in  a  foreign  land. 
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kept  up  until  the  day  of  election*  As  it  was  the  season  for 
agricultural  fairs,  the  people  were  more  easily  drawn  together, 
and  the  ladies  readily  availed  themselves,  as  they  had  opportunity, 
of  these  great  gatherings.  Two  notable  debates  were  held  in 
Omaha  in  answer  to  the  many  challenges  sent  by  the  opposition. 
Miss  Couzins,  the  first  to  enter  the  arena,  was  obliged  to  help  her 
antagonist  in  his  scriptural  quotations,  while  Miss  Anthony  was 
compelled  to  supply  hers  with  welUcnown  statistics.  It  was 
evident  that  neither  of  the  gentlemen  had  sharpened  his 
we^wns  for  the  encounter. 

To  look  over  the  list  of  counties  visited  and  the  immense  dis- 
tances traveled  in  public  and  private  conveyances,  enables  one  in  a 
measure  to  appreciate  the  physical  fali^^^ue  these  ladies  endured. 
In  reading  of  their  earnest  speeches,  debates,  conversations  at 
every  fireside  and  dinner-table,  in  every  car  and  carriage  as  they 
journeyed  by  the  way  or  waited  at  the  station,  their  untiring  per- 
severance must  command  the  unqualified  admiration  of  those 
who  know  what  a  political  campaign  involves.  During  those  six 
weeks  of  intense  excitement  they  were  alike  hopeful  and  anxious 
as  to  the  result.  At  last  the  day  dawned  when  the  momentous 
question  of  the  enfranchisement  of  75,000  women  was  to  be 
decided.  Every  train  brought  some  of  the  speakers  to  their 
headquarters  in  Omaha,  with  cheering  news  from  the  different 
localities  they  had  canvassed.  And  now  one  last  effort  must  be 
made,  they  must  see  what  can  be  done  at  the  polls*  Some  of  the 
ladies  went  in  carriages  to  each  of  the  polling  booths  and  made 
earnest  appeab  to  those  who  were  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
woman's  amendment.  Others  stood  dispensing  refreshments  and 
the  tickets  they  wished  to  see  voted,  all  day  long.  And  while 
the  men  sipped  their  coffee  and  ate  their  viands  with  evident 
relish,  the  women  appealed  to  iheir  sense  of  justice,  to  their  love 
of  liberty  and  republican  institutions.  Vain  would  be  the  attempt 
to  describe  the  patient  waiting,  the  fond  hopes,  the  bright  visions 
of  coming  freedom,  that  had  nerved  these  brave  women  to  these 
untiring  labors,  or  to  shadow  in  colors  dark  enough  the  fears,  the 
anxieties,  the  disappointments,  all  centered  in  that  November 
election.  A  fitting  subject  for  an  historical  picture  was  that  group 
of  intensely  earnest  women  gathered  there,  as  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  warned  them  that  whether  for  weal  or  for  woe  the 
decisive  hour  had  come ;  no  word  of  theirs  could  turn  defeat  to 
victoiy. 
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The  hours  of  anxious  w  aiting  were  not  long,  the  verdict  soon 
came  flashing  on  every  wire,  from  the  north,  the  south, 
the  west :  "  No  !"  "  No  !"  *'  No  I"  The  mothers,  wives 
and  daughters  of  Nebraska  must  still  wear  the  yoke  of  slavery  ; 
they  who  endured  with  man  the  liardships  of  the  early  days  and 
bravely  met  tiic  dangers  of  a  pioneer  life,  they  who  have  reared 
two  generations  of  boys  and  taught  them  the  elements  of  all  they 
know,  who  have  stood  foremost  in  all  good  works  of  charity  and 
reform,  who  appreciate  the  genius  of  free  institutions,  native. 
l>om  American  c!tlzens»  are  still  to  be  governed  by  the  ignorant, 
vicious  classes  from  the  old  world.  What  a  verdict  was  this  for 
one  of  the  youngest  States  in  the  American  republic  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ! 

But  these  heroic  women  did  not  sit  down  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  to  weep  over  the  cruel  verdict.  Anticipating  victory,  they 
had  engaged  the  Opera  House  to  hold  their  jubilee  if  the  women 
of  Nebraska  were  enfranchised ;  or,  if  the  returns  brought  them 
no  cause  for  rejoicing,  they  would  at  least  exalt  the  educational 
work  that  had  been  done  in  the  State,  and  dedicate  themselves 
anew  to  this  struggle  for  liberty.  They  had  survived  three  de* 
feats,  in  Kansas,  Michigan,  Colorado,  and  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
repeated  disappointments,  and  another  could  not  crush .  them. 
When  the  hour  arrived,  an  immense  audience  welcomed  them  in 
the  Opera  House,  and  from  this  new  baptism  of  sorrow  they  spoke 
more  cl  jqucnlly  than  ever  before.  In  their  calm,  determined 
maauer  they  seemed  to  sa\'  w  ith  Wilton's  hero: 

*' All  is  not  lost :  the  unconquerable  will  is  oun." 

A  report  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Washington  Conventtont 
Jan.  23, 24, 2$,  1885,  was  written  by  Miss  Jessie  Waiteof  Chicago^ 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Ckromcle^  from  which  we  give 
the  following  extracts : 

The  proceedings  of  the  Association  were  inaugurated  at  Lincoln  Hall 
Monday  evening  by  a  novel  lecture,  entitled  *'Zekle's  Wife/'  by  Mrs. 
Amy  Talbot  Dunn  of  Indianapolis.  The  personality  of  Mrs.  Dunn  Is  so 
entirely  lost  in  that  of  Zekle's  wife  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  old 

lady  of  so  many  and  so  varied  experiences  is  a  happy  young  wife.  As  a 
character  sketch  Mrs.  Dunn's  "Zekle's  Wife  "  stands  on  an  equality  with 
Denman  Thompson's  "  Joshua  Whitcomb  "  and  with  Joe  Jefferson's  "  Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  To  sustain  a  conception  so  foreign  to  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  the  actor  without  once  allowing  the  interest  of  the  audience  to 
flag,  requires  originality  of  thought,  independence  of  idea,  and  genius  for 
action.  Mrs.  Dunn,  herself  the  author  of  her  sketch,  possesses  to  a  re- 
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markable  degree  the  power  to  impress  upon  her  audience  the  feeling  that 
the  old  lady  from  *'  Kaintuck  "  is  before  them,  not  only  to  say  things  lor 
their  amusement,  but  also  to  impress  upon  them  those  great  truths  which 
have  presented  themselves  to  her  mind  during  the  fifty  years  oi  her  mar- 
ried life.  "  Zekle's  Wife  "  is  a  keen,  shrewd,  warm-hearted,  lovable  old 
voman,  without  edncattoa  or  culture,  yet  with  an  innate  sense  of  refine- 
ment and  a  touchiog  undercurrent  of  desire  *'  not  to  be  too  hard  on  Zekle." 
As  she  tells  her  story,  which  she  informs  us  is  a  true  one  from  real  life, 
she  engages  the  attention  and  wins  the  sympathy  of  all  her  hearers,  and 
frequent  bursts  of  applause  evidence  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

The  convention  proper  opened  on  Tuesday  morning'  with  the  appoint- 
neni  of  various  committees,*  and  reports  t  from  the  different  States  filled 
up  most  of  the  time  during  the  day.    May  Wn^^fit  Sewail  said  : 

Women  most  learn  that  power  gives  power  ;  that  intelligence  alone  can  appreciate 
or  be  inflaenced  by  intelligence ;  tlutt  justice  alone  i&  moved  by  appeals  based  on  jus- 

justify  the  primary  method  of  this  National  Association.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  each  legislature  will  be  composed  of  the  picked  men  of  the  State,  We  have  a 
right  to  beheve  that  as  the  intelligence,  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  picked  men  of  the 
BdioB  aie  superior  to  the  aune  qualities  in  the  nais  <rf  men,  so  is  the  fitness  of  natkmal 
nd  Stite  legidstofs  to  ooiwder  the  for  the  ballot. 

Mrs.  Hills  of  Washington  sang,  as  a  solo,  *'  Barbara  Fritchie/'  in  ezceU 
leat  style.  Mrs.  Caroline  Hallowell  Miller  (wife  of  Francis  Miller,  esq., 
hte  assistant  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia)  S|K>ke  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  most  remarkable  command  of  language.    She  is  in 

every  sense  a  strong  woman.  She  said  that,  born  and  reared  as  she  was 
in  a  Virginia  town  noted  for  its  intense  conservatism,  where  she  had  seen 
a  woman  stripped  to  the  waist  and  brutally  beaten  by  order  of  the  law 
(her  skin  happened  to  be  of  a  dark  color)  whose  only  crime  was  that  of 
alleged  iiapcrtinence,  and  that  impertinence  provoked  by  improper  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  young  man ;  that,  reared  in  such  a  cradle  as  this, 
still,  through  the  blessing  of  a  good  home,  she  had  learned  to  deeply 
^predate  the  noble  efforts  of  women  who  dared  to  tread  new  paths,  to 
break  their  own  way  through  the  dense  forest  of  prejudice  and  ignorance. 
Man  cannot  represent  woman.  If  woman  breaks  any  law  of  man,  of  na> 
ture.  or  of  God.  she  alone  must  sut!cr  the  penalty.  "This  fact  seems  to 
m<:,  ■  said  Mrs.  Miller,  "to  settle  the  whole  question." 

Miss  Anthony  read  the  following  letter  from  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
who,  she  said,  had  the  honor  of  being  an  advocate  of  this  cause,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  governor  of  Massachusetts : 

Washington,  D,  C.  Jan.  23.  1883. 
My  DtAE  Miss  AitTHomr :   I  reodwd  your  kind  note  asking  me  to  attend  the 
KaUonal  CooTentton  of  the  friends  of  woman  suffn^e  at  Washington,  for  whtdi 

court^rsy  1  am  obliged.  My  engagements,  which  have  taken  me  out  of  the  common- 
veaUh,  cover  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  my  time,  and  I  find  I  am  to  hurry  back,  leav> 

•CominUt««  00  Re»olution*,  composed  of  Lillic  Dcvcreux  lUakt-  ><{  New  York  city,  Virginia  L.  Mi- 
aer  o(  St.  Loom,  Harmt  R.  Shattvdi  of  Bottoo,  May  Wright  Sewail  of  Indianapolu,  and  EUco  U. 
SUdMof      IMffriet  of  CohnuMa. 

*  Mrs.  Spofford,  the  treasurer,  lepoffttd  (hat  fsiOoo  wo*  »pcat  ia  Ndniika  in  the  aadcatot  to  caRf 
Ike  aawadmaiit  in  that  State. 
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ing  some  of  them  undisposed  of.  U  wiU  therefoxe  be  impc^ible  fur  me  to  attend  the 
convention. 

Ai  I  have  already  declated  my  conviction  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  fully 

covers  the  right  of  all  persons  to  vote,  and  as  I  assume  that  the  women  of  the  country 
are  persons,  arul  very  important  persons  to  its  happiness  and  prosperit)  ,  I  never  have 
been  able  to  see  any  reason  why  women  do  not  come  within  its  provihiuns.  I  think 
snch  will  be  the  decision  of  tiie  conrt,  perhaps  quite  as  early  as  you  may  be  able  to  get 
through  congr&s  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  another  amendment.  But 
both  lines  of  action  may  well  be  followed,  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  each  otlier. 
This  course  was  taken  in  the  case  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  which  was  supposed  to 
t>e  necessary  tocover  the  case  of  the  negro,  although  many  of  die  friend*  of  the  colored 
man  looked  coldly  upon  that  amendment,  because  it  seemed  to  be  an  admission  that 

the  fourteenth  amendment  was  not  sufTicieMt.  Therefore  I  can  without  inconsistency, 
I  think,  bid  yon  "  r,  i  l  ypeei]  "  in  your  njHtation  for  the  sixteenth  amendment.  It  will 
have  the  effect  to  cnligliteii  the  public  mind  as  to  the  scope  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
■lent.   I  am  very  truly,  your  fiieiid  and  servant,  Bbnj.  F,  BuTUUt. 

Mrs.  Blake  presented  a  eeries  of  resolutions,  which  were  laid  on  the 
table  for  consideration : 

Wkekbas,  In  lai^r  numbers  than  ever  before  the  women  of  the  United  Stales  are 
demanding  the  lepeal  of  aibitraiy  restrictions  which  now  dehar  them  from  the  use  of 

the  hallot ;  and 

Whereas,  The  recent  f!cfpat  in  Nebraska  of  a  constitutional  amf^ndtTirni,  givinjj 
the  women  of  the  State  the  tight  to  vote,  proves  thai  lailure  is  the  uaiurai  rc&uk  ot  an 
appeal  to  the  masses  on  a  question  whidi  b  best  understood  and  approved  by  the  more 
intelligent  citizens;  therefore, 

Jfcsohc-J,  Tliat  we  call  upon  this  congress  to  pass,  without  delay,  the  sixteenth 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

Resolved^  That  all  competitive  examinations  for  places  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
United  States  should  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  citiiens  of  both  sexes,  and  that  any  so> 
called  civil  service  refonn  that  does  not  correct  the  existing  unjost  discrimination 
against  women  employ^,  and  grade  all  salaries  on  merit  and  not  sex,  is  a  dishonest 

pretense  at  reform. 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  declares  that  no  State  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  unless  it  have  a  republican  fonn  of  government;  and  whereas, 
no  true  republic  can  exist  unless  all  the  inhabitants  are  given  equal  civil  and  political 

rights;  therefore, 

Risolvcd,  That  we  earnestly  protest  against  the  admission  of  Dakota  as  a  State, 
less  the  right  of  suflrage  is  secured  on  equal  terms  to  all  her  citizens. 

Retoivei^  That  the  women  of  these  United  Sutes  have  not  deserved  the  infliction 
of  this  punishment  of  disfranchisement,  and  domost  earnestly  defnand.  that. they  be 
relieved  from  the  cruelties  it  imposes  upon  them. 

Whereas,  During  the  war  hut.dreds  of  women  tbrooghout  oar  land  entered  the 
service  of  the  nation  as  hospital  nu'rscs;  and 

Whbrbas,  Many  <tf  these  women  were  disabled  by  wounds  and  by  disease,  while 
many  were  reduced  to  permanent  invalidism  fay  die  haidihtps  diey  endnied;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  these  women  should  be  plaoed  on  the  pension  list  and  rewarded  for 
their  services. 

After  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  an  animated  discussion' followed. 
Miss  Anthony  showing  in  scathing  terms  the  injustice  of  the  employmeiit 
uf  women  to  do  equal  work  with  men  at  half  the  salaries,  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  and  elsewhere.  An  additional  resolution  was 
adopted  declaring  that  paying  Dr.  Susan  A.  Edson  for  her  services  as 
attendant  physician  to  President  Gaxfield,  %ijooo  less  than  was  paid  for 
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ai2  equivalent  service  rendered  by  Dr.  Boynton,  a  more  recent  g^raduaic  of 
the  auiie  coU«ge  from  which  she  leoefved  her  diplonia,  if  an  unjust  dit- 
crimination  on  account  of  sex. 

Mis.  Skwall  said  men  In  the  deptttmcnts  were  given  eztia  leave  ebsence  each 
y«ar  to  go  home  to  vote,  and  suggested  that  women  be  given  (nntB  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  vn»e)  extra  leave  to  meditate  ujvm  the  ballot. 

Mi&s  Anthony  said  &hc  lud  addressed  a  letter  to  each  secretary  a:»kmg  that  such 
vroBien  «s  desired  be  given  penniinon  to  attend  the  meelingii  of  tliis  convention  with- 
out loM  of  time  to  them.  She  had  received  but  one  answer,  which  was  from  Secretary 
Fnlger,  who  wrote:  **  The  €oitdM4»  9/ ike  /uUU  huimeu  /revmit  m*  from  acceding 
to  your  rebuts t.** 

Mn.  HAaiurrrs  R.  Seativck  of  Boston  said:  Tired  as  some  of  the  aadieaee  mast 
be  o£  hearing  the  same  old  argument  in  favor  of  the  ballot  for  women  repeated  fiom 
year  to  year,  they  could  not  possibly  be  mure  tiretl  than  the  friends  of  the  cause  were 
of  hearing  the  same  old  objections  repeated  from  year  lo  year.  While  the  forty-year- 
old  objections  are  rai^»ed  the  forty-year-old  rejoinders  must  be  given.  We  must  con- 
tinne  to  agitate  until  we  force  people  to  listen.  It  is  like  the  ringing  of  a  belL  At 
first  no  one  notices  it;  in  a  little  while,  a  few  will  listen;  finally,  the  perpetual  ding- 
dong,  ding-dong,  wi!l  force  itself  to  be  heard  by  every  one.  The  oMcst  of  all  the  old 
sqraments  is  thai  of  right  and  justice,  and  the  tune  which  my  little  b«.U  shall  ring  is 
nefely  this:  **//  U  right t**  This  cry  of  woman  for  liberty  and  equality  increases 
averj  day,  and  it  is  a  cty  that  nuwt  some  day  he  heard  and  responded  to* 

Mrs.  Viiginia  L.  Minor  of  St.  Louis  was  then  introduced  as  the  woman 
who  stands  to  this  cause  in  the  srtmc  relation  that  Dred  Scott  had  stood 
to  the  Republican  party.  Miss  Couzins  said  that  in  introducing  Mrs. 
Minor  she  wanted  io  say  one  word  about  the  work  Mrs.  Minor  had  done 
for  the  boldiers,  during  the  sanitary  fair  and  all  th ruuj^h  the  war.  She  had 
canned  fruit,  refusing  the  money  offered  in  payment,  returning  it  all  to  be 
used  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  [applause].  Mrs.  Minor  spoke  in 
a  calm,  deliberate  manner,  with  perfect  conviction  in  the  truth  of  her 
statements  and  with- a  winning  sweetness  of  expression  that  indicated  the 
highest  sensibilities  of  a  refined  nature.  She  showed  tiiat  women  voted 
in  the  early  days  of  the  country,  and  that  undoubtedly  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framersof  the  constitution  that  tliey  should  do  so.  This  ripfht 
hrtd  been  taken  awav  when  the  constitution  was  amended  and  the  w<»rd 
**rnale"  inserted.  What  is  now  desired  is  simply  rcst<^ration  of  tliat  which 
had  been  taken  away.  She  believed  that  this  restoration  was  iiuid^,  un- 
wittingly, by  the  addition  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which,  without 
doubt,  makes  women  citizens.  It  is  men  who  have  abused  the  republican 
institution  of  suflfrage ;  it  is  women  who  desire  to  restore  it  to  its  proper 
exercise.  Miss  Anthony  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Wallace,  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  former  governors  of  Indiana : 

Indianapous,  Ind.,  January  21.  1883. 
Dear  Miss  Anthony  :  When  in  the  call  I  read  that  for  fourteen  consecutive  years 
the  National  Woman  Snffnge  Association  had  held  a  conrentiOn  in  Washington,  I 

was  oppressed  by  two  thoughts  :  rir-t,  hi  w  hard  it  is  to  rnercome  pri-judui;  and 
ignorance  when  they  have  been  foriitied  by  the  usages  and  customs  of  ages;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  buhltmc  f;iuh,  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  advocates  of  woman's  en- 
franchisement, and  their  cmifidence  In  the  ahimate  triumph  of  jastice.  After  all,  by 
what  are  governments  organized  and  maintained?  liy  brute  force  alone?  Despot- 
isms  may  Vie,  but  republics  never.  What  are  the  <  jualifitatiuns  for  the  ballot?  The 
power  to  6ghl  ?  Arc  they  not  rather  intelUgcncc,  vmue,  truth  and  patriotism  ?  1  scarce 
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think  the  most  obstinate  and  egotistical  of  our  opponents  will  a&sert  that  men  posi>e&s 
a  monopoly  of  these  virtues,  t>r  even  a  moiety  of  tbem.  As  to  dieir  figh  t  i  n  g  capacities, 
of  which  we  hear  fo  mach,I  think  they  would  have  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  the  wan 

whicli  thty  hnve  bo^T!  compelled  to  wage  in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  this  gov- 
crntncnt,  if  they  had  not  had  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  woman.  I  entirely 
agree  with  you  that,  while  agitation  in  the  States  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  education, 
a  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  national  constitution  is  the  quickest,  suiest  and  least 
laborious  way  to  secure  the  success  of  this  great  work  for  human  liberty.  Any  legis> 
lature  of  Indiana  in  the  hist  six  years  would  hnve  ratified  such  an  amendment.  With 
highest  regards  for  yourself  and  the  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  convention,  1 
temain.  Yours,  etc.,  Zcrklda  G.  Wallacb. 

After  several  other  speakers,*  Madame  Clara  Neyinan  of  New  York 
city,  delivered  what  was,  without  question,  one  of  the  best  addresses  of 
the  convention.  She  spoke  with  a  slightly  German  accent,  which  only 
served  to  enhance  the  interest  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
Her  eloquence  and  argument  could  not  fail  to  convince  all  of  her  earnest 
purpose.  After  showing  the  philosophy  of  reform  movements^  and  every 
step  of  progress,  she  said : 

Womaii'^  enfranchisement  will  be -vrnught  out  by  peaceful  tn^ms.  We  shall  u^r 
no  tire-arm^,  no  torpedoes,  no  heavy  guns  to  gain  our  freedom.  No  precious  human 
lives  yh\\\  be  sacrificed;  no  tears  will  be  shed  to  establish  our  right.  We  shall  capture 
the  fortresses  of  prejudice  and  injustice  by  the  force  of  our  aiguraents;  we  shall  send 
shell  after  shell  into  these  strongholds  until  their  defective  reasoning  gives  way  to  vic- 
torious truth.  "Inability  to  boar  nrnis,"  says  Herbert  S}">encer,  "was  the  reason 
given  in  feudal  times  for  excluding  woman  from  succession,"  and  to-day  her  position 
is  lowest  where  the  military  spirit  prevails.  A  sad  illustration  of  this  is  my  own  ooun. 
try.  Being  a  bom  German,  and  in  feeling,  kindred,  and  patriotism  attached  to  the 
country  of  my  birth  and  childlu)od,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  make  such  a  confession.  But 
the  truth  mn^t  be  told,  even  if  it  hurts.  It  has  been  observed  by  those  who  travel  in 
Europe,  that  Germany,  which  has  the  finest  and  best  universities,  which  stands  highest 
in  scholarship*  neverdieless  tolerates,  nay,  enforces  the  subjection  of  woman.  The 
freedom  of  a  country  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  position  of  its  women.  America* 
which  has  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  man,  has  developed  p^iri  panu  a  finer  woman- 
hood, and  has  done  more  for  us  than,  any  other  nation  in  existence.  A  new  type  of 
manhood  hu  beea  reared  on  American  soilr-a  type  which  Teaaysoa  describes  in  hia 
Prince: 

Man  shall  %«  more  of  woman,  »he  of  roan  ; 
He  (tain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 
Nor  lose  ihe  i(i<  «  >  ihat  wrestle  with  the  world ; 
She,  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  cbildwwd  carci 
Norloce  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind  \ 

Till  at  the  VxiX  they  set  them  each  to  eacb. 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 
Tb«n  comet  th«  statelier  Eden  back  to  man ; 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind. 

At  the  evening  session  the  time  was  divided  between  Lillie  Devereux 
Blake  and  Phoebe  W.  Couzins.   Mrs.  Blake  spoke  on  the  question,  "  is  it 

a  Crime  to  be  a  Woman  ?  " 

She  showed  in  a  cle.ir,  Ingical  manner  that  wherever  a  woman  was  apprehended  for 
crime  the  discrimination  against  her  was  nut  because  of  the  crime  she  had  committed, 
but  because  the  crime  was  eommitted  by  a  woman.  Eveiy  woman  in  this  country  is 
treated  by  the  law  as  if  she  were  to  blame  for  being  a  woman.   In  Mew  York  an  boo* 

*  Short  ipecchct  were  made  by  Mn.  Rogers,  Mr&.  Lockwood,  Mn.  McKiiwey,  Mn.  liOder  and 
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onble  uuuried  woman  lutt  no  rig^t  to  her  children.  A  nun  wxf  beat  his  wife  all  he 
Incases  ^u'  if  beats  another  mrrn  tlic  law  innnL*li:itely  interferes,  sh  v  ing  dial  the 
woman  nt>t  protected  simply  because  blie  is  so  indiscreet  as  to  a  av///uM.  If  it  is 
aot  a  crime  to  be  a  woman,  why  are  women  subjected  to  unequal  payment  with  men 
for  the  nme  service?  Why  are  they  forced  at  time*  to  don  men's  clothes  in  <»<der  to 
obtain  enployment  that  will  keep  them  from  starvation  ? 

Miss  CorziNS  said  that  the  American-bom  woman  was  "  -i  woman  without  a 
country";  but  before  she  had  closed  '^he  had  proved  that  thi<  touiury  belonged  tx- 
dtuivdy  to  the  women.  Il  wa^  a  wuaian,  Queen  litabclia,  that  enabled  a  man  tu  dis- 
cover tliis  ccMtntry,  and  in  the  old  flag  the  initials  were  *'  I  '*  and  *'  F,'*  representing 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  showing  that  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  woman's  initial 
wn;  the  more  important  in  thi-;  matter  and  to  br  fir^t  considered.  It  was  a  woman, 
Mary  Chilton,  thai  first  landed  on  Plymouth  rock.  It  was  a  woman,  Betsy  Ross, 
that  designed  our  beautilul  flag,  the  ortgtnsl  eagle  on  o«r  silver  dollar,  and  the 
Msl  of  the  United  States  without  which  no  money  is  legal.  AH  the  way  down  in  our 
national  history  woman  has  been  hand  in  hand  vith  man,  ha'?  assisted,  supported  and 
cncoaraged  him,  and  now  there  are  women  ready  to  help  reform  the  life  of  the  body 
politic,  and  side  by  side  with  man  work  to  purify,  refine  and  ennoble  the  world.  Mise 
C(»utas  seemed  Inspired  by  her  own  thou^ts  and  earned  the  audience  along  with  her 
ia  bet  flights  of  eloquence. 

Being  asked  to  make  a  few  closing  remarks,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall 

said : 

Difficult,  indeed,  is  the  task  of  closing  a  three  day*^*  convention;  vain  is  the  hope  to 
do  u  with  fitting  words  which  shall  not  be  mere  repetitions  of  what  has  been  said  on 
this  platform.  The  truth  which  bases  this  claim  lies  in  a  nut-shell,  and  the  shell  seems 
hsid  to  be  cracked.  It  is  unfair,  when  comparing  the  ability  of  men  and  w  un^en,  to 
compare  the  average  w^nman  to  the  exceptional  man,  but  this  is  what  man  always  does. 
If,  |>erchance.  be  admits  not  only  the  ec^uality  but  the  superionty  of  woman,  he  tells 
bcr  the  must  not  vote  because  she  is  so  nearly  an  angel,  so  much  better  than  he  is,  and 
Ibis,  in  the  ^e-of  the  fact  that  every  angel  represented  or  revealed  has  been  shown  in 
the  form  of  a  handsome  young  man.  If  any  cli'^s  then  must  abstain  from  mcdilling  in 
politjcri  on  account  of  relation  to  the  angels,  it  is  the  men  !  But  she  informed 
lite  gentlemen  she  had  no  fears  for  them  on  that  ground,  for  their  relationship  was  not 
•wrenoagh  to  cause  any  serious  inconvenience.  Speaking  of  the  objections  to  women 
ar.dcrtaking  grave  or  deep  studies,  that  woman  lacks  the  logical  faculty,  that  she  has 
only  intuition,  nerve-forte,  etc.,  Mrs.  Scwall  said:  It  is  true  of  every  woman  who  has 
dgue  the  Wurthiot  work  in  science,  literature,  or  reform,  from  Diotima,  the  teacher  of 
Soctates,  to  Margaret  Fuller,  the  pupil  of  Channing  and  the  peer  of  Emerson,  that 
ignoring  the  methcnls  of  nerves  and  instincts,  she  has  placed  her  .  If  -juarely  on  the 
lii^is  of  o!)>ervr>rinn,  investigation  and  rcas<:»n.  Men  '.vi'l  ndiml  ilut  tlic-e  women 
l^iJ  Strength  and  logic,  but  say  they  aic  exteplional  women.  So  arc  Oladslone, 
l^^uuTck,  Gambetta,  Lincoln  and  Garfield  exceptional  men.  She  mentioned 
Mi^s  Anthony's  proposed  trip  to  Europe,  and  said  that  she  had  not  had  a  holiday  for 

thirty  years. 

Miss  .Vmho.sy  said  -he  wish.ed  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
^tiecof  the  Senate,  which  distinctly  stated  that  the  t|uestion  had  bad  "general  agita» 
tiQo,''aad  that  the  petitions  at  different  times  presented  were  both  **  numerous  and 
I'sspectable."  This  was  sufficient  answer,  coming  from  such  hii;h  authority,  that 
«f  Senator  Anthony,  to  ull  the  insinuations  and  i!njvi-<t  remarks  al  •  vit  tlie  petitions  pre- 
i^nted  to  congress,  and  with  regard  to  the  assertion  that  women  themselves  did  not 
viat  the  ballot.  She  expressed  her  obligations  to  the  press,  and  mentioned  that  the 
OlfOMfirAr  had  announced  its  intention  of  giving  much  valuable  space  to  the 
ptoeccdings,  and  that  when  she  had  learned  this,  she  had  (ndcred  1 ,000 copies*  wfaicb 
wutdd  send  to  ike  address  of  any  fnend  in  the  audience  free  of  charge. 
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The  '*  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  was  then  sung.  Miss  Couzins  and  Mrs.  Shat- 
tuck  singing  the  solos,  Mr. Wilson  of  the  Foundry  M.  E.  Church,  leading  the 
ftudience  in  the  chorus,  the  whole  producing  a  fine  effect.  Miss  Anthony  said 
the  audience  could  see  bow  much  better  it  was  to  have  a  man  to  help,  even 
in  singing.  This  brought  down  the  house. 

In  closing  this  report,  a  word  may  be  said  of  the  persons  most 
conspicuous  in  it.  This  year  several  remarkable  additions  have  been 
made  to  our  number,  and  it  is  of  these  especially  that  we  would  speak. 
Mrs.  Minor  of  St.  Louis,  in  her  manner  has  all  the  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  high-bcjrn  Southern  lady;  her  personal  appearance  is  very 
pleasant,  her  hair  a  light  chestnut,  untouched  with  gray  ;  her  face  has  lost 
the  cnlor  I )f  youth,  but  her  eyes  have  still  their  fire,  toned  down  hv  the 
sorrow  tiiey  have  seen.  Madame  Neynian  i:*  also  new  to  the  Washing- 
ton platform.  She  is  a  piquant  little  German  lady,  with  vivacious  manner, 
most  agreeable  accent,  and  looked  in  hercloaely-fitting  black-velvet  dress 
as  if  she  might  have  Just  stepped  out  of  a  painting.  In  direct  contrast  is 
Mrs.  Miller  of  Maryland — alaige.  dark-haired  matron,  past  middle  age.  but 
newly  born  in  her  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  She  is  a  worker  as  well  as 
a  talker,  and  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  ranks.  The  other  novice  in 
the  work  is  Mrs.  Amy  Dunn,  who  has  taken  such  a  ni)\  el  way  to  render 
assistance.  Mrs.  Dunn  is  ta!!  and  slender,  with  dark  li.ur  and  eyes.  She 
is  a  shrewd  observer,  does  nut  talk  much  socially,  hut  when  she  savs  any- 
thing it  is  to  the  point.  Her  character  sketch,  "Zeklc's  Wife,"  will  be  a 
stepping-stone  to  many  a  woman  on  her  way  to  the  suffrage  platform. 

Two  women  who  have  done  and  are  doing  a  great  work  in  this  city,  and 
who  are  not  among  the  public  speakers,  are  Mrs.  Spofford.  the  treasurer, 
wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Riggs  House,  and  Miss  Ellen  H.  Sheldon, 
secretary  of  the  Association.  To  these  ladies  is  due  much  of  the  success 
of  the  convention.  Mrs.  Sheldon  is  of  diminutive  stature,  with  gray  hair, 
and  Mrs.  SpofTord  is  of  lar^e  and  queenly  fif.r"re,  with  white  hair.  Her 
magnificent  presence  is  always  renuirked  at  the  meetings. 

The  following  were  among  the  letters  read  at  this  conveotion: 

•lo  DiTcHESS  Strket,  Portland  Place,  London,  Eng.,  Jan.  12. 

Dear  Miss  AntH(*.ny  ;  Toyoaand  our  fncnds  in  convention  assembled,  I  send 
greeting  from  the  old  wurlU.  It  needs  but  liulc  iniagtnatiou  lo  bring  Lincoln  Hall, 
the  usual  fine  audiences,  end  the  well^tnown  faces  on  die  platform,  before  my  mind, 
ao  familiar  hkve  fifteen  years  of  thc^e  conventions  in  Washington  made  such  scenes 
to  me.  How  many  times,  as  I  have  sat  in  your  midst  and  listened  to  the  grand 
lipecches  of  my  noble  coadjutors,  I  have  wondered  how  much  longer  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  rebeane  tfie  oft-repeated  arguments  in  favor  of  equal  righu  to  alL 
Surely  the  gnnd  declarations  of  statesmen  at  every  period  in  our  history  should  make 
the  principle  of  equality  so  self-evident  as  to  end  at  once  all  class  legislation. 

It  15  now  over  half  k  rf-ntiiry  since  Frances  Wright  with  eloquent  words  first  asserted 
the  political  rights  of  women  in  our  republic;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  inspired 
apoitlei  in  an  unbroken  line  of  succession  have  proelaimed  the  new  gospel  of  the 
motbediood  of  God  and  of  humanity.  We  have  plead  our  case  in  conventions  of  the 
people,  in  halls  of  legislation,  bt  fnre  r  n-nmittors  ot  conpres';,  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  our  arguments  still  remain  unanswered.  History 
shows  no  record  of  a  fact  like  this,  where  so  large  a  class  of  virtuous,  educated,  native- 
bom  ci^seiis  have  been  sabjogatcd  by  the  national  government  to  foreign  dominadon. 
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IMTliile  oar  American  statesmen  scorn  the  thought  that  even  tlic  most  gifted  son  of  a 
monarch,  an  emperor  or  a  c/ar  shouI<l  ever  occupy  the  proud  position  of  a  president 
o£  thcie  United  States  anU  by  constitutiunal  provision  deny  to  all  foreigners  this  high 
privilege,  they  yet  allow  tbe  very  riff-rafl  of  the  old  world  to  make  laws  for  the 
peoudest  uomen  of  the  republic,  to  make  the  moral  code  for  the  danghtm  of  oar 
people,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  our  domestic  relations. 

England  has  taken  two  grand  steps  within  the  last  year  in  extending  the  municipal 
saf^age  to  the  woman  of  Scotland  and  in  passing  the  Married  Woman's  Property 
bill.  They  are  holding  meetings  alt  over  the  oonntiy  now  in  favor  of  parliamentary 
suffra^'c  Statistics  >li(jw  that  women  generally  r.r<-rr;5f' the  rights  alrenrly  accorded. 
They  have  recently  passed  through  a  very  heated  election  for  members  ot  the  school- 
board  in  varions  localities.  Miss  Lydia  Becker  was  elected  in  Manchester*  and  Miss 
Eva  Mailer  in  one  of  the  districts  of  London,  and  several  other  women  in  different 
cities. 

A  little  incident  will  show  you  how  naturally  the  political  equality  of  woman  is  com- 
ing about  in  Queen  Vict<»ia*s  dominions.  I  was  invited  to  dine  at  Barn  Elms,  a  beau- 
tiful esute  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  spot  fall  of  dassic  associations,  the  residence 

of  Mr.  Charles  McLaren,  a  rncmhcr  of  jtarliament.  Ojiposite  me  nt  dinner  snt  a 
bright  young  girl  tastefully  attired  ;  on  my  right  the  gentleman  to  \vh<jm  she  was  en- 
gaged; at  the  head  of  the  table  a  sparkling  matron  of  twenty-hve,  one  of  the  most 
popular  speakers  here  on  the  woman  suffrage  platform.  The  dinner-table  talk  was 
such  as  might  be  heard  in  any  c  ultivated  circle — art,  literature,  amusements,  yisssing 
events,  etc.,  etc. — and  when  the  repast  wns  fitii^Jiod.  la'lics  and  gentlemen,  in  full  din- 
ner drcSis,  went  uS  to  attend  an  important  »chuol- board  tnceimg,  ourho^t  tu  preside  and 
the  young  lady  opposite  me  to  m:dce  the  speech  of  the  evening,  and  all  done  in  as 
matter-of-fact  a  way  a*  if  the  party  were  going  to  the  opera.  Members  of  parliament 
and  lord-mayors  preside  and  spe.ik  at  all  th«^ir  public  meeting?;  and  help  in  every  way 
to  cacry  on  the  movement,  giving  money  most  liberally;  and  yet  how  seldom  any  of 
oor  senators  or  congressmen  will  even  speak  at  our  meetings,  to  say  nothing  of  send* 
•nf  nsa  check  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollar^  I  trust  that  we  shall  accomplish  enough 
this  year  to  place  the  women  of  ropublit  an  America  .-it  least  on  an  even  platform  with 
nonarchical  England.  With  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  convention,  cordially 
yoon,  Elizabeth  Cadv  Stanton. 

LONDO.N,  January  10,  1SS3. 
Peak  Miss  Anthony  :  I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  receive  notice  of  your  mid>win- 

ter  conference  in  time  to  send  you  a  few  words  about  the  progress  of  our  work  in 
En'^land.  I  believe  our  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  vote  in  Nebraska  must 
have  been  greater  than  yours,  as,  being  on  the  s>pot,  you  saw  the  difEculties  to  be  sur- 
moaated.  1  had  so  hoped  that  the  men  of  a  free  new  State  would  prove  themselves 
juster  and  wiser  than  the  men  of  our  colder  civilizations,  whose  prejudice  and  pre- 
cedents are  such  formidable  barriers.  But  we  cannot,  judging  from  a  distance,  look 
Upon  the  work  of  the  campaign  as  thrown  away.  Tweniy-tive  thou.sand  votes  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage  in  the  face  of  audi  enormous  odds  is  really  a  victory,  and  the  legis* 
latares  of  these  States  are  deeply  pledged  to  ratify  the  constitutional  amendment,  if 
p?L<;<ved  by  congress.  We  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  di<;ci:«sion  in  congress.  The 
majority  report  of  the  Senate  cannot  fail  to  secure  attention,  and  I  hope  your  present 
coaventioa  will  bring  together  national  foiccs  that  will  greatly  influence  the  debate. 

Carouhb  a.  Bicgs. 

SI  Rtm  D£  VAEBNIIBf  Paris.  January  15.  1683. 

Mv  Dk.vr  Miss  ANTHO^^Y  :  Perhaps  a  brief  account  of  what  has  been  done  with 
the  two  packages  of  "  The  History  of  Woman  Suffrage  "  which  yuu  sent  me  for  dis- 
tribution in  Europe  may  y>rove  interesting  to  the  convention.  In  the  finit  place,  sets 
in  sheep  have  been  deposited  already,  or  will  have  been  before  s;  m  ui.;,  in  all  the  great 

continental  libraries  from  Russia  to  France,  and  from  Denmark  !  >  Turkey.  In  the 
second  place,  copies  in  cloth  have  been  presented  to  reformers,  publicists,  editors,  etc. 
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in  every  country  of  the  old  world.  Thi<i  generous  distribution  of  a  costly  work  has 
already  begun  to  produce  an  effect.  Be>itli.s  a  lar^'e  number  of  private  letters  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  voluiri<.s  and  bestowing  on  their 
contents  the  highest  praise,  the  History  has  been  reviewed  in  numerous  reform,  cdu- 
catioiwl  and  tocialistic  periodicals  and  newspapers  in  almost  every  modern  European 
tongue.  Nor  is  this  all.  Every  week  a  new  pamphlet  or  book  is  sent  me,  or  cornea 
tinder  my  notirt ,  in  which  this  History  is  cited,  sometimes  at  preat  length,  and  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  authority  on  the  American  women  s  ni(.\  ernent.  I  have  carefully 
kept  all  these  letters,  newspaper  notices,  etc.,  and  at  the  proper  time  I  hope  to  prepare 
A  tittle  pamphlet  for  your  publisher  on  European  opinion  concerning  your  great  work. 

Very  truly  yours,  Thbodomc  Stahton. 

51  RuK  DE  Varenne,  Paris,  Januarj-  15,  tSB^. 
Df.aR  MI?S  Anthony  :  My  husband  has  just  road  me  a  letter  he  has  written  you 
concerning  the  enthusiastic  reception  your  big  History  has  had  among  liberal  people 
oa  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  he  did  nut  inform  you  that  be  should  send  the  Ameri- 
can public  next  spring  a  similar  though  much  smaller  work,  entitled  '*  The  Woman 
Question  in  Europe."  The  Putnains  of  New  York  are  now  busy  on  the  volume.  You 
in  the  new  world  have  little  idea  how  the  leaders  of  the  women's  movement  herewatch 
everything  you  do  in  the  United  States.  The  great  fact  which  my  husband's  volume 
will  teach  you  in  America  is  the  important  and  direct  influence  your  movement  i« 
having  on  the  younger,  less  developed,  but  growing  revolution  in  favor  of  our  sex,  now 
•  in  progress  in  every  country  of  the  old  world.  While  assisting  in  the  preparation  of 
the  manuscript  for  this  book  this  fact  has  been  thrust  my  notice  at  evcrj'  instnr'. 

and  never  before  did  I  fully  realise  the  grand  role  the  United  States  is  acting  m  this 
nineteenth  century,  for,  rest  assured,  the  moment  European  women  are  emancipated 
monaichy  gives  way  to  the  republic  everywhere. 

Most  sincerely  yours,        Maegukritts  Bek&y  Stanton. 

13  1  Pennsylvania  Avenuf,  S.  E.,  January  25,  1883, 
Dear  Susan  Anthony  ;  1  believe  that  this  is  the  only  week  of  the  whole  winter 
when  I  could  not  come  to  you  nor  attend  your  convention,  much  as  I  wi^h  to  do  so. 
It  has  been  an  exceptional  week  to  me  in  the  way  of  work  and  engagements,  full  of 
both  as  I  always  am.  I  could  not  call  on  you  last  Monday,  as  I  was  In  my  own 
crowded  parlors  from  I  till  lO  o'clock  at  night.  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may  know 
that  I  did  not  of  my  own  accord  stay  away  from  you.  I  have  not  had  a  moment  tn 
write  you  a  coherent  letter,  such  as  I  would  be  willing  you  should  read.  But  I  haie 
saved  the  best  reporU  of  the  convention,  and  it  shall  have  a  good  notice  in  the  Indt^ 
pendent <A  wtek  after  next.  It  shall  have  only  praise.  Of  course  I  could  write  A 
brighter,  more  characteristic  notice  could  I  myself  have  attended.  Should  you  stay 
over  next  Sunday  I  can  see  you  yet;  but  if  not,  remember  I  think  of  you  always  with 
^  warmest  interest,  and  meet  you  always  with  unchanged  affection. 

Ever  your  friend,        Mary  CtxiniKiu 
May  God  bless  and  keep  you,  X  ever  pray.* 

House  of  Representative.s,  Thursday,  March  i,  1S83. 
Mr.  White,  by  unanimoaa  consent,  from  the  Special  Committee  on 
Woman  Suffrage,  reported  back  the  joint  resolution  (H.  Res..  255)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  constitution ,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  calendar,  and,  with  the  accompanying  report,  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

•  This  was  the  la«t  word  from  thU  dear  friend  to  one  of  our  number.  I  mci  her  aftemtard  a*  Mrs, 
Hudson  with  her  husband  in  London.  ^Ve  dined  together  one  evening  at  the  pleasant  home  of  Mon* 
cure  D.  Conway.  She  wa»  m  full  at  ever  of  plans  for  future  luefulncM  and  enjoyment.  From  Eog* 
land  she  went  for  a  «hort  Itip  on  the  coatiacnt.  In  paitiag  I  little  thought  she  would  co  won  finish 
her  wqilc  on  esfth.  E.  C.  S. 
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Mr.  Sprimgkr:  As  a  member  of  that  committee  I  have  not  seen  the 
report,  and  do  not  know  whether  it  meets  with  my  concurrence.* 

Mr.  White:  I  ask  by  unanimous  consent  that  the  minority  may  have 
leave  to  submit  their  views,  to  be  printed  with  the  majority  report. 

The  Speaker  :  The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Mk.  WfTrTK.  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  submitted 

the  following : 

Tfu  Stftct  Ccmntittec  on  Woman  Suffrage,  f-'  '.-'horn  rm^  rrfrrrrJ  Hon^e  Resolution 
AV.  ifjj,  ftit^osing  an  amendment  to  t/u  Constttutwn  0/  the  Umted  States  to  secure 
tkt  right  of  suffrage  t0  HHuns  0/  tkf  U»U*d  States  uritkomt  ftgard  to  ux,  kaving 
nomsidcmi  th*  tam«^  tespectfuUv  report: 

In  attempting  to  comprehend  the  vast  resuhs  that  could  and  would  be  attained  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  article  to  the  constituiion,  .i  few  considerations  are  pre- 
sented that  are  claimed  by  the  friends  of  woman  suffrage  to  be  worthy  of  the  most 
aerioas  attention,  among  which  are  the  following ; 

I.  There  are  vast  interests  in  property  vested  in  women,  which  proper^  Is  affected 
hy  taxrition  and  legislation,  without  the  owners  havinj;  voice, or  representation  in 
regard  to  it.  The  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  would  remove  a  manifest 
injustice. 

II.  Consider  the  unjnst  discriminations  made  a^nst  women  in  industrial  and  edu* 

cational  pursuits,  and  against  those  who  are  compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  work  of 
hand  or  brain.  By  conferring  upon  such  the  right  of  suffrage,  their  condition,  it  is 
claimed,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  enlargement  of  their  intluence. 

III.  The  questions  of  social  and  family  relations  are  of  equal  importance  to  and 
affect  as  many  women  as  men.  Giving  to  women  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
pertaining  to  divorce  and  the  custody  of  cliildren  and  division  of  proper^  would  be 
niertily  recugniznig  an  uiuleniablc  right. 

IV*^.  Municipal  regulations  in  regard  tu  houses  uf  prostitution,  of  gambling,  of  retail 
liquor  traffic,  and  of  all  other  abominations  of  modem  society,  might  be  shaped  veiy 
differently  and  more  perfectly  were  women  allowed  the  ballot. 

V.  If  women  had  a  voice  in  Icgi.-^Iation,  the  momentous  question  of  peace  and  war, 
which  may  act  with  such  fearful  intensity  upon  women,  might  be  settled  with  less 
bloodshed. 

VI.  Finally,  there  is  no  condition,  status  in  life,  of  ridi  or  poor;  no  question,  moral 

orpoUtical;  no  interest,  presen;  u:  fihire;  no  ties,  foreign  or  domestic;  no  issues,  local 
or  national;  no  phase  of  human  hli,,  in  which  the  mother  is  not  ctjually  interested  with 
the  father,  the  daughter  with  the  son,  the  sister  with  the  brother,  t  herefore  the  one 
shonld  have  equal  voice  with  the  other  in  molding  the  destiny  of  this  nation. 

Believing  these  considentions  to  be  so  important  as  to  challenge  the  attention  of  aU 
patriotic  citizens,  and  that  the  peoi)le  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  the  only  authuritative 
manner  recognized  by  the  constitution,  we  report  the  accompanymg  resolution  with  a 
iavorable  recommendation  in  order  that  the  people,  through  the  legislatures  of  their 
Kspective  States,  may  express  their  views ; 

Joint  Resolution  f^roposing  an  amendment  to  tkt  QmstittOion  of  the  United  States: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent  at  rves  rtf  the  United  States  of 
America  in  congress  asacinbkd,  (uvo-i birds  of  each  lluuac  cuncurnug  therein),  That 
the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Stales  as  an  amend- 
mrnt  to  the  Cunstiiution  of  the  United  Male^.  which,  when  ratified  by  three»fottrtllS 
of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  jiart  uf  .said  constitution,  namely: 


•Mr.  Springer  had  never  been  present  at  a  'in-lc  r'lrriin,-  t  f  tli  CMtniiiittee,  thou>^h  ntTici.itly 
oottfieiJ.  Neither  did  Mr.  Muldrow  of  MU.tL»iiippi  cicr  huuur  itic  cuinnkittec  with  his  presence.  How- 
ever, Mr  Siockslager  of  Indiana  and  Mr.  Vance  of  North  Carolin.i  were  attrajm  in  their  places,  and  thtt 
latter,  w«  ihougbi,  alauwt  persuaded  to  coMider  with  favor  the  claims  of  woaen  to  political  •9ualiiy* 
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Section  i.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 

alMidged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Sec.  2.  The  congress  shaU  have  power,  by  appropriate  l^islatton,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

Thus  closed  the  forty-seventh  congress,  and  although  vvitii  so 
little  promise  of  any  substantial  good  for  women,  yet  this  sHght 
recognition  in  legislation  was  encouraging  to  those  who  had  so 
long  appealed  in  vain  for  the  attention  of  their  representatives. 
A  committee  to  even  consider  the  wrongs  of  woman  was  more 
than  had  ever  been  secured  before,  and  one  to  propose  some 
measures  of  justice,  sustained  by  the  votes  of  a  few  statesmen 
awake  to  the  degradation  of  disfranchisement,  gave  some  faint 
hope  of  more  generous  action  in  the  near  future.  The  tone  of 
the  debates*  in  these. later  years  even,  on  the  nature  and  rights 
of  women,  is  wholly  unworthy  the  present  type  of  developed 
womanhood  and  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

*  Reports  of  congressional  action  and  the  conveotions  of  1884-8^  have  been  already  published  in 
pamphlet  fonn,  and  we  shall  print  the  reports  hereafter  once  in  two  years,  correspondins  with  the  tenn« 
of  conifTess.  Our  plan  is  to  bind  the»e  togcihcr  miLi:  in  -.Ix  yi  .ir--.  makiii>;  vuliunL-.  iif  th'-  M/i  i  f  th<>>c 
already  published.  These  pamphlet*,  as  well  a&  the  complete  History  in  three  vohime.s  arc  (or  wde  at 
the  publiiliiag  boose  of  Chiirks  MaoB,-8  Eln  Park,  Roehcftter,  N.  V. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY  UARRIKT  U.  KOBU4SON. 

The  Woman's  Honr-^Lydtt  Maria 'Child  Petitions  Congress— First  New  England 
CoaveatUMH-The  New  EDgland,  American  and  MassachuMrtts  Association^^ 
IVoman's  Journal — Bishop  Gilbert  Haven — The  Centennial  Tea-party — County 
Societies — <x>ncord  Convention — Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Worcester  Conven- 
tion—School  Suffrage  Association— Legislative  Hearing— First  Petitions^The  Re- 
QKMistiants  Appear^Women  in  Politic*  Campaign  of  1879^— Gteat  Meeting  in 
Trcmont  Temple — Women  at  the  Polls — Provisions  nf  Former  State  C' institutions 
— Petition?:.  1853 — School-Committee  Suffrage.  1879— Women  Threatened  with 
Arrest — Changes  in  the  Law& — Woman  Now  Owns  her  own  Clothing — Harvard 
Annex — ^Wonum  in  Ae  Professions — Samuel  E,  Sewall  and  William  I.  Bowditcb— 
Snpferoe-Court  Decisions— Sarah  E.  Wall — Francis  Jackson— Julia  Ward  Howe — 
Mary  K  Stevens— Locia  M.  Peabody— Lelia  Josephine  Robinson— Eliza  (Jackson) 
Eddy  s  WiU. 

From  i860  to  1866  there  is  no  record  to  be  found  of  any 
public  meeting  on  the  subject  of  woman's  rights,  in  Massa- 
chus«tts.*  During  these  years  the  war  of  the  rebellion  had  been 
fought.  Pending  the  great  struggle  the  majority  of  the  leaders, 
who  were  also  anti-slavery,  had  thoujjht  it  to  be  the  wiser  policy 
far  the  women  to  give  way  for  a  lime,  in  order  that  all  the  work- 
ing energy  might  be  given  to  the  slave.  *'  It  is  not  the  w  oman's 
but  the  negro's  hour  "  After  the  slave — then  the  woman,  "  said 
Wendell  Phillips  in  his  stirring  speeches,  at  this  date.  **  Keep 
quiet,  work  for  us,"  said  other  of  the  anti-slavery  leaders  to  the 
m'omen.  "  Wait !  help  us  to  abolish  slavery,  and  then  we  will 
work  for  you."  And  the  women,  who  had  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  much  at  heart  as  the  men,  kept  quiet ;  w^orked  in 
hospital  and  field;  sacrificed  sons  and  husbands;  did  what  is 
a!  ways  woman's  part  in  wars  between  man  and  man — ant!  waited. 
If  anything  can  make  the  women  of  the  State  regret  that  they 
were  silent  as  to  their  own  claims  for  six  eventful  years  that  the 
freedom  of  the  black  man  might  be  secured,  it  is  the  fact  that 

•  y«rdcMibaf  •■rty1uM«ryw«ifaLI.,dMp>vui.  S«e«]fo**UaMackiiMtu  iBihe  W«awnSuSnf» 
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now  in  1885  his  vote  is  ever  adverse  to  women's  enfranchisement. 
When  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion was  proposed,  in  which  the  negro's  liberty  and  his  right  to 
the  ballot  were  to  be  established,  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  in 
it  some  recognition  of  the  rights  of  woman.  Massachusetts  sent 
a  petition,  headed  with  the  name  of  Lydia  Maria  Child,  against 
the  introduction  of  the  word  *'male**  in  the  proposed  amend* 
ment.  When  this  petition  was  offered  to  the  greatest  of  America's 
emancipation  leaders,  for  presentation  to  congress,  he  received 
and  presented  it  under  protest.  He  thought  the  woman  question 
should  not  be  forced  at  such  a  time,  and  the  only  answer  from 
congress  this  "woman-intruding"  petition  received  was  found  in 
the  fourteenth  .mu  nciiiic  id  itself,  in  which  the  word  "  male,"  with 
unnecessary  iteration,  w.is  repeated,  so  thcit  there  might  be  no 
mistake  in  future  concerning  woman's  rights,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States** 

The  war  was  over.  The  rights  of  the  black  man,  for  whom  the 
women  had  worked  and  waited,  were  secured,  but  under  the  new 
amendment,  by  which  his  race  had  been  made  free,  the  white 
women  of  the  United  States  were  more  securely  held  In  political 
slavery.  It  was  time,  indeed,  to  hold  conventions  and  agitate 
anew  the  question  of  woman's  rights.  The  lesson  of  the  war  had 
been  well  learned.  Women  had  been  taught  to  understand  poll- 
tics,  the  "science  of  government,'*  and  to  take  an  interest  in 
public  events ;  and  some  who  before  the  war  had  not  th6ught 
upon  the  matter,  began  to  ask  themselves  why  thousands  of 
ignorant  mrn  should  be  made  voters  and  they,  or  their  sex,  still 
kept  in  bondage  under  the  law. 

In  1 866,  May  31,  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Equal 
Rights  Association  was  held  at  the  Meionaon  in  Boston. f  In 
ltJ68  the  call  for  a  New  England  convention  was  issued  and  the 
meeting  was  held  November  18,  19,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  presided.  In  this  convention  sat  many 
of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  New  England  States.^ 

•  A»  «ii  urigin.il  <^ue*tion,  no  friend  of  wom.nn  surtrage  tan  deny  ih.ii  it  was  a  mean  thing  to  put  li»e 
word  **  male "  into  the  fourteenth  .itnetulnicnt.  It  <Joiihtlcss,  wke  to  adopt  lhat  wnCddDICiit.  li 
wa»  «A  exteOMOn  o(  the  right  of  sufiriige,  atid  so  far  io  the  line  of  .  American  progren*.  yet  it  wax  also  aA 
impliMt  denial  of  the  raltiage  to  womeiid— [Warrinscon  ia  the  Sfringjifid  Ke/uHiemm. 

tSee  VoL  II.,  page  178. 

J  J<.hn  Ne;*l  came  from  Maine;  N.»thanicl  and  Armenia  Whit*^  trcm  New  H.iir.p^hire ;  lA.ihclIa 
HooLcr  from  Connecticut ;  Thoni.iv  NV,  Hi^pinson  from  khtwic  l-.l«ui  ;  iind  John  G,  Whittier,  Samud 
May,  jr.,  f'.ilbert  Haven,  John  T.  SarRrnt.  h  r.itik  W.  Bitt!.  Wendell  Phillips,  William  Lloyd  Garrisoa* 
Willi&m  S,  RobioAOR,  Stephen  and  Abby  Kellcy  Foster,  with  a  ho«t  of  others,  from  Massac hu«ettat 
Lucy  Stene  and  Heniy  B.  Blackwell,  who tbca  Itwd ia  New  Jersey,  wen aluo  anong  the  speakecw 
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old-time  advocates,  together  with  newer  converts  to  the  doctrine, 
who  then  became  identified  with  the  cause  of  equal  rights  irre* 
specttve  of  sex.  This  convention  was  called  by  the  Rev.  Olympia 
Brown.*  The  hall  was  crowded  with  eager  listeners  anxious  to 
hear  what  would  be  said  on  a  subject  thought  to  be  ridiculous  by 
a  large  majority  of  people  in  the  community.  Some  of  the 
teachers  of  Boston  sent  a  letter  to  the  convention,  signed  with 
their  names,  expressing  their  interest  as  women.  Henry  Wilson 
avowed  his  belief  in  the  equal  rights  of  won  .11,  but  thought  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  such  a  euii  1  i:  nuaion,  and  said  that, 
fur  this  reason,  he  had  voted  against  tlic  question  in  the  United 
States  Senate ;  "  though,"  he  continued,  '*  I  w  as  afterwards 
ashamed  of  h«iving  so  voted."  Like  another  celebrated  Mas- 
siichusetts  politician,  he  believed  in  the  principle  of  the  thing, 
but  was  *'agin  its  enforcement."  At  this  date  the  popular  in- 
terest heretofore  given  to  the  anti-slavery  question  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  woman  suffrage  movement. 

The  New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  formed  at 
this  convention.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  elected  Its  president,  and 
made  her  first  address  on  the  subject  of  woman's  equality  with 
man.  On  its  executive  board  were  many  representative  names 
from  the  six  New  England  State&f  By  the  formation  of  this 
society,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  suffrage  cause  in  New 
England.   It  held  conventions  and  mass-meetings,  printed  tracts 


•  In  irij;  .'in  account  of  her  efforts  in  this  direction  she  sny; :  *'  After  tny  rriurn  frr  m  Kansas  in 
1  IcU  that  we  ou^-hi  to  do  something  for  the  cau.vc  iti  M^i^a^chukclts.  l  here  wa:»  .it  that  lime  no 
cr^nimion  in  the  State,  .md  there  had  been  no  revival  of  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  the  people  5ince 
the  var,  which  had  swallowed  up  cveiy  other  interest.  In  the  tpring  of  i86S,  I  wrote  to  Abby  Kcllcy 
Potter,  tdUng  her  my  wuli  to  have  KHBcthinK  done  in  our  own  Sute,  and  she  advised  tne  to  caII  to- 
gether a  few  persons  known  to  he  \w  favor  of  suffrage,  snmc  day  during  annivcrsiry  wctl.,  in  s  une 
jar1r,r  in  IJuston.  I  corresponded  with  Adin  Ballou,  E.  D.  Draper,  and  others,  on  the  .subject,  and 
talked  the  matter  over  with  Prof.  T.  T.  LcoBard,  teacher  of  docutioa,  who  offered  bis  hail  for  a  place 
ef  meeting.  I  wrote  a  notice  inviting  all  persons  interested  in  woman  suffrage  (u  come  to  Mr.  Leonard's 
hall,  on  a  certain  day  and  hour.  At  the  time  appointed  the  hall  was  full  of  people.  I  oftcncd  the 
ncetinfs,  *fld  stated  why  I  had  tailed  it  ;  other;,  took  up  the  theme,  and  wr  had  .»  lively  meeting.  All 
•creed  that  something  shoakl  be  done,  and  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  call  a  convention  for 
Ihaperpose  of  organinng  a  woman  raffrace  assedatioa.  Caroline  M.  Severance,  Stephen  S.  Poster, 
Sarah  Southw  ii.k        m>  of  thk  committee.    We  held  a  number  of  meetings  and  fina'ty  de- 

cided to  call  atonvcntu'n  c;irly  in  the  aulumn  wf  iS68.  Thisconvention  washeldin  Horticultural  H.ill, 
and  the  result  was  the  orj:.ini/.ition  of  the  New  Englaitd  Woman  Suffr.i^e  A^^<^l  i.ition." 

\  PrrsiJent,  Julia  Ward  Howe;  fice-^esidents,  William  Uoyd  Garrison,  Boston;  Paulina  W. 
Davi»,  Providence,  R.  I.;  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Boston  ;  Sarah  Shaw  Russell.  Boston;  Neil  Dow, 
Me  ;  Lucy  Grxidard,  Bf<stor'.  ,  S  imiul  E  Sr-w.i!l,  Melrose;  Lidian  Emerson,  C<  tunnl  ;  John  Hooker, 
tubeUa  Beccher  Hooker,  Hertford.  Ct.;  Harriot  K.  Hunt,  Boston;  James  Hutchinson,  jr., 
WcR  Ibndolph.  Vt.:  Araenia  S.  White,  Concord,  N.  K.;  Louisa  M.  Alcotl,  Coocord ;  L.  Maria  Child, 
WayJ.-in  I ;  J  .hn  Weis^,  Watertown.  C*rrrf/f'>i<//«i'' 5'<'(  »-/'i'(iry,  S-ira  CI."»rk,  Boston.  iiecrri/ir:i-  Sec- 
rttary^  Chirle*  K.  VVhipple,  Boston.  Treaju.'>r,  L,  1>.  iJrapcr,  Boston.  Executivt  Lommttttf: 
Ijicy  Stone,  Newark,  N.  J.;  T.  W.  Higginson,  Newport.  R.  I.;  Caroline  M.  Severance.  West  Newton; 
rtancik  W.  Bird,  East  Walpole  ;  Mary  £.  Saigent,  Boston ;  Nathaniel  White,  Concord,  N.  H.;  Richard 
P.  Hallotrell.  Bocton  ;  Stephen  Porter.  Woiccster ;  Sarah  H.  Southwidk.  GrantTDIe ;  Rowland  Con- 
oor.  Boston;  B  F  Kr.wle^.  Cimrrid-e  ;  Ce.  r.;e  II.  Vibbcrt.  Rodtpoct ;  Oiympia  Brown,  Weymouth  ; 
SiiStMl  May,  jr.,  Leicester ;  Nina  Moore,  Hyde  Park. 
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and  documents,  and  put  lecturers  in  the  field.  It  set  in  motion 
two  woman  suffrage  bazars,  and  organized  subscription  festivals, 
and  other  enterprises  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  work.  It 
projected  the  American,  and  Massachusetts  suffrage  associa* 
tions;  it  urged  the  formation  of  local  and  county  suffrage 
societies,  and  set  up  the  WomatCs  JoumaL  The  New  England 
Association  held  its  first  anniversary  in  May,  1869,  and  the  meet- 
ing  was  even  more  successful  than  the  opening  one  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Livermore  spoke  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time»  and  many  new  friends  coming  forward  gave 
vigor  and  freshness  to  the  movement.*  Wendell  Philips,  Lucy 
Stone  and  Gilbert  Haven,  spoke  at  this  convention.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  tluit  the  *' good  Bishop,"  as  he  afterward  came  to 
be  called,  was  met  on  leaving  the  meeting  by  one  who  ciiJ  not 
know  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  This  person  expressed  surprise 
on  seeing  him  at  a  woman's  rights  meeting,  and  said  ;  lVlia£  / 
you  liere?"  "Yes,"  said  he.  "  I  am  here!  I  believe  in  this  reform. 
I  am  going  to  start  in  the  beginning,  and  ride  with  the  proces- 
sion." After  this,  not  until  his  earthly  journey  was  finished,  was 
his  place  in  "  the  procession  "  found  vacant.  Since  1869  the  New 
England  Association  has  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  dur- 
ing anniversary  week,  in  May,  when  reports  from  various  States 
are  offered,  concerning  suffrage  work  done  during  the  year.  The 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  organized  in  1869. 
Since  its  fonnation  it  has  held  its  annual  conventions  in  sorhe  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  several  States.f  A  meeting  was  held  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  January  2S,  1870,  to  organize  the 
Massachusetts  Woman  Suffrage  Association 4 

•  Ednah  D.  Clkciicy,  Rev.  C  A.  Bwtol,  Re«.  F.  £.  Abbot,  Rev.  Pbosbe  HMutfavduid  Hon.  Georte 

t.  Hw. 

t  Porteport  of  Amerkwi  Assodatioa  bcc  VoL  IT.«  puge  756. 

;  I.iKV  Sionc,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Stephen  S.  and  Abby  Kclley  Foster,  H.  B.  BUckwell,  Rev.  W.  H, 
Channins,  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke*  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Eliiabeth  K.  Churchill  made 

cloq»icnt  speech**. 

The  fir>t  l>oard  of  oflictrrs  of  the  M.^ssachusctCs  Worn. Ill  SufTra^;c  Av.<H  i.ili. in  w  .i>  :  Prrsiiicnt ,  JuIIa 
Ward  Howe.  Vice-presideHit :  William  Lioyd  Gam»on,  Koxbury  ;  Anne  li.  Larlc,  Worcesier  ;  John 
G.  Whittier,  Amcsbury  ;  Udiaq  Encnon.  Concord  ;  Hoq.  Robert  C.  Pitman,  New  Bedford  ;  Mrs. 
Richmond  Kingman,  Cummington ;  Rev.  R.  B.  Stratton,  Worcester  ;  Edna  D.  Cheney,  Jamaica  Pl.iiu  ; 
Hon.  Isaac  Ames,  Haverhill ;  Sarah  Shaw  Ames,  Boston  ;  J.  IngcrsoU  Bowditch,  West  Roxbury ;  1  'y  d  i.i 
Maria  Child,  Wayland  ;  Mary  Dewey,  Sheffield  ;  Hon,  George  F.  Hoar,  Worcester;  Sarah  Grimkc, 
Hyde  Park;  Sarah  R.  Hathaway,  Bomod;  William  1.  Bowditch,  B««ioa:  Harriot  K.  Hum,  M.  D., 
Bottoo;  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Melrose;  A.  BroiuOB  Aleoti,  Concord;  Aogelina  G.  Weld,  Hyde 
Park  ;  Hon.  Henry  Wilson.  Natick ;  Rev.  James  Frccm.m  Cl.irV.j,  ri-  i.t,  ;  Charlotte  A  J-v,  M(  n.!  ti  ; 
J.-icob  M.  Manning,  D.  D.,  Lucy  Sewall,  M.  D.,  Iio?.toQ ;  Rev.  Joseph  May,  Newbur>p<jrt  ;  Maria 
/.ikr/.-vv  >ka,  M.  D..  Roxbury  ;  Rev.  William  B.  Wright.  Boston  ;  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Natick  ;  Phoebe 
A.  Haoaiord,  Reading  \  Seih  Hunt,  Northampton :  Maria  S.  Porter,  Melrose.  £xttmiiv€  C^mmitt**  : 
Rev.  Rowland  Connor,  Botton ;  Caroline  M.  Severance,  West  Newton  ;  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Mumy,  Boston ; 
Gordon  M.  FSake,  Palmer;  Sninb  A.  VIbbert,  Rockport;  Rev.  Gilbert  Uavea,  Maiden;  Cardme  Rcmood 
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The  Massachusetts  Association  is  the  most  active  of  the  three 
societies  named.   Its  work  is  generally  local  though  it  has  sent 

help  to  Colorado,  Michigan,  and  other  Western  States.  It  has 
kept  petitions  in  circulation,  and  has  presented  petitions  and 
memorials  to  the  State  lej^islatures.  It  has  asked  for  hearings 
and  secured  able  speakers  for  them.  It  has  held  conventions. 
ma>N-meetings,  I-Durth  of  July  celebrations.  It  has  hcli)ed  or- 
ganize local  Woman  suffrage  clubs  and  societieb,  and  has  printed 
for  circulation  numerous  woman  suffrage  tracts.  The  amount  of 
work  done  by  its  lecturing  agents  can  be  seen  by  the  statement 
of  Margaret  W.  Campbell,  who  alone,  as  agent  .of  the  American, 
the  New  England  and  the  Massachusetts  associations,  traveled  in 
twenty  different  States  and  two  territories,  organizing  and  speak- 
ing in  conventions.''^  As  part  of  the  latest  work  of  this  society 
may  be  mentioned  its  efforts  to  present  before  the  women  of  the 
State,  in  clear  and  comprehensive  form,  an  explanation  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  new  law  "  allowing  women  to  vote  for 
school  committees."  As  soon  as  the  law  passed  the  legislature 
of  1 879,  a  circular  of  instructions  to  women  was  carefully  prepared 
by  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association,  in  which  all  the  points  of  law 
in  relation  to  the  new  right  were  ably  presented.  Thousands  of 
copic^  of  this  circular  were  sent  to  women  all  over  the  State. 

The  Centennial  Tea  Party  was  held  in  Boston,  December  15, 
in  response  to  the  following  call : 

The  women  of  New  England  who  bclic\  L  that  ** taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny,"  and  that  pur  foreiathers  were  justified  in  defying 
despotic  power  by  I fi row? np  the  tea  jnti»  H()Si<;ii  harbor,  invite  the  men 
and  women  fjf  New  Entjland  to  unilc  with  the rn  in  celebrating  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary-  of  that  event  in  Fanueil  Hall.t 

FlMas,  Salem  ;  FranW  B.  Sanborn,  SpringjficU ;  Mercy  B.  Jackson,  M.  D..  Koston  :  Samuel  May,  jr., 
Ukoter;  MuxMct  W.  CampbcU«  Spiin^ld;  Rev.  C.  M.  Wiao.  BraokliMi  Maiy  A.  Uvemore, 
MtlfOM  ;  WillUm  S.  1t«il>inso«,  MaMen;  Hcmy  B.  Blackw«l1,  Botton;  Lucy  Stone,  BoMon;  S.  S. 

» otter.  Wore  -  . u  t  .  Mrs  Wll^  x,  W  orcester  ;  Att  i  R.  Rev. '  C  ,  n  '  ri.iRc  Corr,-.f,,,nding  Sfcrttary^ 
NuM  Uoarc,  Hyde  Park.  Ktcordim£  ^i.rttiiry,  Charles  t.  Whipple,  boston.  I  rtainr*r^  E.  D. 
Dnper.  Hopedak. 

•  Mary  F  Eastman,  Ada  C.  Bowie*.  Lorenza  Haynes,  Eliubeth  K.  Churi.hili,  Hulda  B.  Loud, 
Mauida  Hitidman  and  other  agCDts  in  ilie  lecture  field  have  also  done  a  great  deal  of  muuMooary 
work. 

*  The  committee  of  arTanRcmerjis  were  Mrs.  Isaac  Ames,  Harriet  H.  Robinson,  Sarah  B.  0tb« 
i^dq>  WlMder.  Jmc  Tcnney.  Mi».  K,  A.  FeUowa,  Mn.  Jackaon,  Mita  Talbot  and  Mitt  Halacy. 

TIm  tpeaken  vera:   Wendell  Phflltpa.  Mary  A.  tncmore.  PMeridt  Doocbna,  WUfiam  Lhfd 

Gurr  r  ,  Eluabeth  K.  Cbufchill,  Margaret  W  C  impbeli,  Mary  F  E.i-itm.in,  IKnry  B.  Blackwelf. 
L»jcy  Stoqe  aod  otben.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Craach,  read  »jr4,ijn,*l  jxh  ni».  Two  old-time 
(ca-pwty  loaiit,  curioiitiet  in  their  line,  were  read.  Ooe,  dated  Boston,  1773,  entitled  Lines  on 
fW'hea  T'  ,."  «  1%  written  by  Susannah  Clarke,  great-aQOt  of  W.  S.  Robinson  :  the  othcf,COpMd  flM 
Tkosu&  Bottom  Jourmai,  of  December  i,  1771.  wa»  wiitten  by  Mr*.  Amca,  a  tailowai. 
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Three  thousand  people  were  in  attendance*  and  it  was  aIto> 
gether  an  enthusiastic  occasion  and  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  record  of  conventions  and  meetings  held  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  by  no  means  includes  all  such  gatherings 
held  in  different  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  The  county  and 
local  societies  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  work.  The  Hampden 
society  was  started  in  1868,  with  Eliphalet  Trask,  Frank  B.  San* 
born  and  Margaret  W.  Campbell  as  leading  officers.  This  was 
the  first  county  society  formed  in  the  State.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
a  fresh  convert  of  the  recent  convention  went  to  Salem  to  lecture 
on  woman  suffrage,  and  the  Essex  county  society  was  formed 
with  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Wilkins  and  Mrs.  Delight  R.  P.  Hewitt — the 
only  two  Salem  women  who  went  to  the  1850  convention  at 
Worceste^— on  its  executive  board.  The  Middlesex  county 
society  followed,  planned  by  Ada  C.  Bowles  and  officered  by 
names  well  known  in  that  historic  old  county.  The  Hampshire 
and  Worcester  societies  brought  up  the  rear;  the  former  planned 
by  Scth  Hunt  of  Northampton.  Notable  conventions  were  held 
by  the  Middlesex  society  in  1876 — one  in  Maiden,  one  in  Melrose 
and  one  in  Concord,  organized  and  conducted  by  its  president, 
Harriet  H.  Robinson.  This  last  celebrated  town  had  never  be- 
fore been  so  favored.  These  meetings  were  conducted  something 
after  the  style  of  local  church  conferences.  They  were  well  adver- 
tised, and  many  people  came.  A  collation  was  provided  by  the 
ladies  of  each  town,  and  the  feast  of  reason  was  so  judiciously 
mingled  with  the  triumphs  of  cookery,  that  converts  to  the  cause 
were  never  so  easily  won.  Many  women  present  said  to  the 
president:  "I  never  before  heard  a  woman's  rights  speech.  If 
these  are  the  reasons  why  women  should  vote,  I  believe  in 
voting." 

The  Concord  convention  was  held  about  a  month  after  the 

great  centennial  celebration  of  April  19,  1875 — a  celebration  in 

which  no  woman  belonging  to  that  town  took  any  official  part. 
Nor  was  there  any  place  of  honor  found  for  the  more  distin- 
guished women  who  had  come  long  distances  to  share  in  the 
festivities.  Some  of  the  women  were  descendents  of  Governor 
John  Hancock,  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott,  Major  John  Buttrick,  Rev. 
William  Emerson  and  Lieutenant  Emerson  Cogswell.  Though 
no  seat  of  honor  in  the  big  tent  in  which  the  speeches  were  made 
was  given  to  the  women  of  to-day,  silent  memorials  of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  events  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  had  found 
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a  conspicuous  place  ther&— ^he  scissors  that  cut  the  immortal 
cartridges  made  by  the  women  on  that  eventful  day,  and  the  an- 
cient flag  that  the  fingers  of  some  of  the  mothers  of  the  Revolu* 
tion  had  made.  Though  the  Concord  women  were  not  permitted 
to  share  the  centennial  honors,  they  were  not  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  paying  their  part  of  the  expenses  incident  to  the  oc- 
casion. To  meet  these,  an  increased  tax-rate  was  assessed  upon 
all  the  property  owners  in  the  town ;  and,  since  one-fifth  of  the 
town  tax  of  Concord  is  paid  by  women,  it  will  be  seen  what  was 
their  share  in  the  great  centennial  celebration  of  1876. 

The  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  at  Concord  added  new  zest 
to  the  spirit  of  the  three  conventions,  and  the  events  of  the  day 
were  used  by  the  speakers  to  point  the  moral  of  the  woman's 
rights  question.  Lucy  Stone  made  one  of  her  most  effective 
and  eloquent  speeches  upon  this  subject.   She  said : 

FALLOW  cmzKMS  (I  had  almost  said  fellow  subjects) :  What  we  need  is 
tbat  women  should  feel  their  mean  position ;  when  that  happens*  they  will 
soon  make  an  effort  to  get  out  of  it.  Everything  is  possible  to  him  that 
wills.   All  that  is  needed  for  the  success  of  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage 

is  lo  have  women  kn'tw  that  they  want  to  vote.  Concord  and  Lexington 
got  iniu  a  fight  about  the  centennial,  and  Concord  voted  $io.cxx)  for  the 
celebration  in  order  to  ech'pse  Lexington.  One-fifth  <;f  tht;  tax  of  Con- 
cord ii,  paid  by  the  women,  yet  not  one  of  these  women  dared  to  go  to  the 
town  ball  and  cast  her  vote  upon  that  subject.  This  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  which  took  place  one  hundred  years  ago—taxation  without  repre* 
aentation,  against  which  the  mm  of  Concord  then  rebelled.  If  I  were  an 
inhabitant  of  Concord,  I  would  let  my  house  be  sold  over  my  head  and 
nif  clothes  off  my  back  and  be  hanged  by  the  neck  before  I  would  pay  a 
cent  of  it !  Men  of  Melrose,  Concord  and  Maiden,  why  persecute  us  ? 
Would  you  hkc  to  be  a  slave?  Would  you  like  to  be  disfranchised? 
Would  you  like  to  be  h<nuid  t- >  rt.spx  ct  the  laws  which  you  cannot 
nake.'  There  are  15,000,000  of  women  whom  the  government  denies 
legal  rig  his. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  spot  upon  which  the  battle  for 
freedom  and  independence  was  first  begun  would  alw.iys  be  the 
vantage  ground  of  questions  relating  to  personal  liberty.  But 
such  is  not  the  fact.  Concord  was  never  an  anti-slavery  town, 
though  some  of  its  best  citizens  took  active  part  in  all  the  aboli* 
tion  movements.  When  the  time  came  that  women  were  allowed 
to  vote  for  school  committees,  the  same  intolerant  spirit  which 
^piored  and  shut  them  out  of  the  centennial  celebration  was^ain 
manifested  toward  them — not  only  by  the  leading  magnates,  but 
also  by  the  petty  officials  of  the  town.   Some  of  them  have  from 
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the  first  shown  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  inventing  ways  to  in. 
tunidate  and  mislead  the  women  voters. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts  Association,  in 
May,  1880,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Whbrkas,  W«  believe  in  keeping  the  land-marks  and  traditions  of  oar  movemeat ; 

anH 

Whereas,  it  will  be  thirty  years  next  October  since  the  first  woman's  rights  meeu 
ing  was  held  in  tiie  Sute,  and  it  seems  fitting  that  there  dionld  be  some  oelebration  of 
the  event;  therefore. 

Risolved,  That  we  will  hold  a  woman  suffrage  jnbilee  in  Worcester,  October  S3 
and  34  next,  to  commemorate  the  anniversaiy  of  oar  first  convention. 

A  committee*  of  arrangements  was  chosen,  and  the  meeting 
was  held.  There  were  present  many  whose  silver  hairs  told  of 
long  and  faithful  service.  The  oldest  ladies  there  were  Mrs. 
Lydia  Brown  of  Lynn,  Mrs.  Wilbour  of  Worcester,  and  Julia  E. 

Smith  Parker  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  ihurc  a  as  an  informal  gathering  of  friends  in  the  ante- 
room of  Horticultural  Hall.  Old-time  memories  were  recalled 
by  those  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  many  years,  and  the 
common  salutation  was:  '*  How  gray  you've  grown  !"  Many^  of 
them  had  indeed  grown  gray  in  the  service,  and  their  faces  were 
changed,  but  made  beautiful  by  a  life  devoted  to  a  noble  purpose. 
There  were  many  present  who  had  attended  the  convention  of 
thirty  years  ago — Abby  Kclley  Foster,  Lucy  Stone,  Antoinette 
Brown  Blackwell,  Paulina  Gerry,  Rev.  Samuel  May,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Channing,  Joseph  A.  HowUnd,  Adeline  H.  Howland,  Dr.  Martha 
H.  Mowry  and  many,  many  others.  It  was  veiy  pleasant  indeed 
to  hear  these  veterans  whose  clear  voices  have  spolcen  out  so  long 
and  so  bravely  for  the  cause.  The  spealdngf  at  all  the  sessions 
was  excellent,  and  the  spirit  of  the  convention  was  very  reverent 
and  hopeful. 

The  tone  of  the.  press  concerning  wdman*5  rights  meetings  had 
changed  greatly  since  thirty  years  before.   "Hen  conventions" 

had  gone  by,  and  a  woman's  meeting  was  now  called  by  its  proper 

*  Comntittci-  Arrangentt  nti — T.ucy  Stone,  AT)T>y  Kellcy  Foster,  ThomaN  J.  Loihrop,  Timo- 
thy K.  Earic,  Siu-ah  £.  W.tll,  Hjmct  H.  Kobiiuon  and  £.  U.  Cluirck.  At  this  public  gaihering, 
Athol.  BosMn,  Haiwriini,  Leicester,  Loomimtcr,  Lovrell,  MaUca,  Mdraie,  IfillMil,  M«tth  BcMk. 

field.  Taunton,  and  many  other  Mxssachuietts  town's  wer^wcll  represented. 

t  The  speakers  were  Lucy  Stcmc,  BLev.  W.  H.  Channing,  Mary  A.  Lavennore,  Mary  F.  ''^^"miin^ 
Kate  M.  Denett,  Rev.  F.  A.  Hbdtky,  Edaah  D.  Chener,  T.  W«atirat«h  Hia^moD,  InbdU 

Brerhcr  Ifookcr,  Anna  Cir'Jn  ^^  -nr.  r  ruid  Julia  F,.  Parker  Hnrrin  H  Rohmson  read  a  condensed 
Kutory  of  MasvachuMtts  Ui  il^c  wuman  :>uflra^e  niovcmcni.  lotcrc^ting  letters  were  received  from 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  F.  W  Bird.  H.  B.  Blackwell.  Margaret  W.  CampbeU,  Mrs.  C.  I.  H.  Nichob 
and  Fnmcca  D.  Gage  Twq  0iigiBalwaiiBAatufinceMn9i«wdn«abjrAaaaQ.  T.  PuaeiuaiMiCai^ 
line  A.  MaaoB*  wcn  suag  on  tbsoecttton. 
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name.  Representatives  of  leading  newspapers  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  were  present,  and  the  reports  were  written  in  a  just 
and  friendly  spirit. 

The  Massachusetts  School  Suffrage  Association  was  formed  in 
1880,  Abby  W.  May,  president.*  Its  efforts  are  mostly  confined 
to  Boston.  An  independent  movement  of  women  voters  in  Bos- 
ton, distinct  from  all  organizations,  was  formed  in  1884,  and  sub- 
divided into  ward  and  city  committees.  These  did  much  valu* 
able  work  and  secured  a  larger  number  of  voters  than  had 
qualified  in  previous  years.  In  1880  the  number  of  registered 
women  in  the  whole  Slate  was  4,566,  and  in  Boston  826.  In 
1884.  chiefly  owing  to  the  ward  and  city  committees,  the  number 
in  Boston  alone  was  1,100.  This  year  (1885)  movement  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  women  has  raised  the  number  who  are 
assessed  to  vote  to  1,843  I  ^'"'^  estimat<'d  that  when  the  tnx- 
paying  women  are  added,  the  whole  number  will  be  about  2,500. 

The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  f  of  Massachusetts 
was  formed  in  January,  1882,  of  members  who  had  joined  the 
National  Association  at  its  thirteenth  annual  meeting,  held  in 
Tremont  Temple»  Boston,  May  26,  27,  1S81.  According  to 
Article  II.  of  its  constitution,  its  object  is  to  secure  to  women 
their  right  to  the  ballot,  by  working  for  national.  State,  muni* 
dpal,  school,  or  any  other  form  of  suffrage  which  shall  at  the 
time  seem  most  expedient.  While  it  is  auxiliary  to  the  Na> 
tionai  Association,  it  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  independent 
action.  It  has  held  conventions  f  in  Boston  and  some  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  State,  sent  delegates  to  the  annual  Washington  > 

*  T/arrl  of  officcrv  for  1885:  Pretidenf,  MUs  Khhy  W.  May;  yice-rr.-riJrrf^  >fr,  E  Ina 
I'r.Ti  Cheney;  Sfcretary,  Miss  Brigham  ,  Treasurer^  Miss  S.  F.  King;  AisistAntsecretary\  MiM 
VgR  Arnim  ;  Dirttion,  Miss  H.  Lemist,  Mr*.  J.  W.  Smith,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Lowe,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Jackson, 
Mn.  L.  H.  Meirkk.  Mrs.  G.  L.  RuAn,  ldr».  Walttn,  Mrs.  WbttoM,  Miw  Rosm.  Min  £.  FoMer, 
MiM  SKiw,  Mil*  Lougee,  Mtw  L.  M.  Poibody,  Dr.  A.  E.  Fisher,  Mr*.  Buchanan,  Mn.  O.  A.  Chencfii 
Mrs  r  Hilt,  Mrs.  M.  W  Nash.  Mrs.  M  H.  Bray.  Mrs.  FifieKI,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Ct.irlcc,  Miss  L.  P.  Hali, 
Mn.  A.  H.  bpalding  ;  Litctmr*  C0mmitttt,  Mbs  Lucia  M.  PcabcKiy,  Mr*.  Ft^cld  and  Mr*.  L.  H.  King. 

t  It  is  the  only  organization  in  the  State  whose  business  is  managed  by  its  members.  Its  officers  are 
a  president,  one  or  more  vicc-prcsidctus  for  each  county,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  a  standing 
coounittee  of  teven  with  power  to  add  to  iu  number.  These  oAcen  arc  elected  «nnnally«  Executhre 
•weliaci,  in  «rhtch  all  memben  paitieipalie,  are  held  nonthly.  Fmidtni^  Hanfatte  It.  Shattuckt 
Vkt-f>rftidrnts,  Dr.  Salome  Merritt.  Jo.in  T).  P\:>;ior,  Etuma  F.  Ctarry,  Lf>ui>.i  E.  Prooks,  Esther  P. 
Hutchinson,  Sarah  S.  Eddy,  Harriet  M.  Spaulduig,  Martha  £..  S.  Curtu,  Dr.  S.irah  £.  Sherman.  Sarah 
G.  Todd,  Abbie  M.  Meserve,  Sophia  A.  Forbes.  Esther  B.  Smith,  Emtn.i  A.  Todd.  Tremurtr^  Sara 
A,  taderweodi  A»dit9r^  Lavina  A.  Hatch:  S«crttarit»^  Hannah  M.  Todd,  £Utabeth  B.  Atweli, 
Harriet  H.  RebiBSOii  \  Simnding  Commititt,  H.  R.  Shattuch.  Dr.  S.  Merritt,  H.  H,  Robinson,  Lydk 
E.  Hatchings,  Mary  R.  Brown.  E.  B.  Attwill,  Lucrcti.i  H.  Jonts. 

t  South  Framingham,  South  Boston.  Winchester,  Rockland,  Wakefield,  Uxbridge,  KfUlbury,  Bad- 
fofd,  Weuboro',  Salem,  Lyon,  LowcU,  Rowley,  Concord,  Wobum,  Maiden,  Cambridge,  Deweily 

t8 
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Convention*  and  published  valuable  leaflet&f  It  has  rolled  up 
petitions  to  the  State  legislature  and  to  congress.  Its  most  valu- 
able  work  has  been  the  canvass  made  in  certain  localities  in 
the  city  and  country  in  1884,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  women 

in  favor  of  suffr  i^c,  the  number  opposed  and  the  number  indif- 
ferent. The  total  result  showed  that  there  were  405  in  favor,  44 
opposed,  166  indifferent,  160  refusing  to  sign,  39  not  seen ;  tliat 
is,  over  nine  who  would  sign  themselves  in  favor  to  one  who 
%vould  sign  herself  opposed.  This  canvass  was  made  by  women 
V  ho  gave  their  time  and  labor  to  this  arduous  work,  and  the 
results  were  duly  presented  to  the  legislature. 

In  1883  this  Association  petitioned  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
resolution  recommending  congress  to  submit  a  proposition  for  a 
sixteenth  amendment  to  the  national  constitution.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage  granted  a  hearing  March  23,  and 
soon  after  presented  a  favorable  report ;  but  the  resolution,  when 
brought  to  a  vote,  was  lost  by  21  to  1 1.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  National  doctrine  of  congressional  action  was  ever  pre- 
sented or  voted  upon  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  A  second 
hearing  I  was  granted  on  Febniaiy  26,  1884,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations.   They  reported  leave  to  withdraw. 

The  associations  mentioned  are  not  the  only  ones  that  are  aid* 
ing  the  suffrage  movement.  Its  friends  are  found  in  all  the 
women's  clubs,  temperance  associations,  missionary  movements, 
charitable  enterprises,  educational  and  industrial  unions  and 
church  committees.  These  agencies  form  a  network  of  motive 
power  which  is  gradually  carrying  the  reform  into  all  branches  of 
public  work. 

The  Woman  s  Journal  was  incorporated  in  1870  and  is  owned 
by  a  joint  stock  company,  shares  being  held  by  leading  members 
of  the  suffrage  associations  of  New  England.  Shortly  after  it 
was  projected,  the  Agitator,  then  published  in  Chicago  by  Mary 
A.  Livermore,  was  bought  by  the  New  England  Association  on 
condition  that  she  should  "  come  to  Boston  for  one  year,  at  a 

*  Two  of  thcftc,  Harriet  H.  Robinson  nnd  Harriette  R.  SliaUuck,  spoke  at  the  fint  hearing  beXore 
Cbc  Senaie  coatmittee.  It  chucMl  that  Mn.  Robinion  wat  dtc  int  weniaii  to  tpedc  tetoe  tlit»  Speenl 

Committee.  The  other  delejptc^  were  Mrir>'  R.  Brown,  Emma  F.  Clirry,  Louisa  E.  Brooks,  Mrs. 
O.  W.  Simonds,  Sarali  S.  Eddy,  Mr.  anii  Mr.  D.  W.  Forbes,  M.iry  H.  Scmple,  Louisa  A.  Morrison  and 
Com  B.  Smart. 

f  The  authors  and  compilers  of  these  leaflets  aie  Hairiette  R.  Shattuck,  Sai»  A.  Undcnrood,  Han* 
nah  &L  Todd  and  Maxy  R.  Brown. 

f  The  1  crs  at  these  hearings  were  Harriette  R.  Shattuck,  Mary  R.  Brown,  Sidney  D.  ^*Wiitffr. 
Nancy  W.  CoveU.  Ur.  Julia  C  Snitb.  Mr.  8.  C  f^r«  Louisa  A.  Mofmon,  Sara  A.  Uodaiwood  aad 
Hasiet  B.  BoMaw* 
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rcOiunable  compensation,  to  assist  the  cause  by  her  editorial  labor 
and  speaking  at  conventions."  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  Black- 
well,  invited  by  the  same  society  to  "  return  to  the  work  in 
Massachusetts,"  at  once  assumed  the  editorial  charge.  T.  W. 
Higginson,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  W.  L.  Garrison  were  assistant 
editors.  "Warrington,"  Kate  N.  Doggctt,  Samuel  E.  Scwall,  F. 
B.  Sanborn,  and  many  other  good  writers,  lent  a  helping  hand  to 
the  new  enterprise.  The  Wotnans  Journal  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  cause.  It  has  helped  individual  women  and  brought 
their  enterprises  into  public  notice.  It  has  opened  its  columns 
to  inexperienced  writers  and  advertised  young  speakers.  To  sus* 
tain  the  paper  and  furnish  money  for  other  work,  two  mammoth 
basars  or  fairs  were  held  in  Music  Hall  in  187Q,  1871.  Nearly  all 
the  New  England  States  and  many  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts 
were  represented  by  tables  in  these  bazars.  Donations  were  sent 
Iram  all  directions  and  the  women  worked,  as  they  generally  do 
in  a  cause  in  which  they  are  interested,  to  raise  money  to  furnish 
the  sinews  of  war.  The  newspapers  from  day  to  day  were  full  of 
descriptions  of  the  splendors  of  the  tables,  and  the  reporters  spoke 
well  of  the  women  who  had  taken  this  novel  method  to  carry  on 
their  movement.  People  who  had  never  heard  of  woman  suf- 
frage  before  came  to  see  what  sort  of  women  were  those  who 
thus  made  a  public  exhibition  of  their  zeal  in  this  cause.  In  re- 
mote places,  as  well  as  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  many  people 
who  had  never  thought  of  the  significance  of  the  woman's  rights 
movement,  began  to  consider  it  through  reading  the  reports  of 
the  woman  suffrage  bazar. 

Female  opponents  of  the  suffrage  movement  began  to  make 
a  stir  as  early  as  1868.  A  remonstrance  was  sent  into  the 
l^slature,  from  two  hundred  women  of  Lancaster,  giving  the 
reasons  why  women  should  not  enjoy  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise:  "It  would  diminish  the  purity,  the  dignity  and  the 
moral  influence  of  woman,  and  bring  into  the  family  circle  a  dan* 
gerous  element  of  discord.*'  In  The  RivohUian  of  August  St  1869^ 
Parker  Pillsbury  said : 

Dolly  Chandler  and  the  hundred  and  ninety-four  other  women  who 
asked  the  Massachusetts  legislature  not  to  allow  the  right  of  sufirage. 
iv*ere  ver^'  impudent  and  tyranoical,  too,  in  petitioning  for  any  but  tbem- 
aelves.  They  should  have  said :  "  We,  Dolly  Chandler  and  her  associates, 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  all,  do  not  want  the  right 
of  suffrage ;  and  we  piay  your  honorable  bodies  to  so  decree  and  enact 
that  we  ahall  never  have  it"  So  far  they  might  go.  But  when  they  undetf 
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take  to  prevent  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  (jtlier  wumen  who 
do  want  the  hallot  and  who  have  an  ncknowkdgcd  right  to  it,  and  are 
laboring  for  it  day  and  night,  it  is  proper  to  ask.  What  business  have  Dolly 
C handler  and  her  little  coterie  to  interpose  ?  Nobody  wants  them  to  vote 
unless  they  themselves  want  to.  They  can  stay  at  home  and  see  nobody 
but  the  assessor,  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  revenue  collector,  from  Christ- 
mas to  Christmas,  if  they  so  prefer.  Those  gentlemen  they  will  be  pretty 
likely  to  see.  annually  or  quarterly,  and  to  feel  their  power,  too,  if  they 
have  pockets  with  anything  in  them,  in  spite  of  all  petitions  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

It  did  not  occur  to  these  women  that  by  thus  remonstrating 
they  were  doing  just  what  they  were  protesting  against*  What 

a  vote?  An  expression  of  opinion  or  a  desire  as  to  govern- 
mental affairs,  in  the  shape  of  a  ballot.  The  "  aspiring  blood  of 
Lancaster  *'  should  have  mounted  higher  than  this,  since*  if  it 
really  was  the  opinion  of  these  remonstrants  that  woman  cannot 
vote  withuut  becoming  defiled,  they  should  have  kept  ihciiiselves 
out  of  the  legislature,  should  have  kept  their  hands  froni  petition- 
ing and  their  thoughts  from  agitation  on  either  side  of  the 
subject.  Just  such  illogical  reasoning  on  the  woman  suffrage 
question  is  often  brought  forward  and  passes  for  the  profoundest 
wisdom  and  discrectest  delicacy  I  The  same  arguments  are  used 
by  the  remonstrants  of  to-day,  who  are  now  fully  organized  and 
doing  very  efficient  political  work  in  opposing  further  political 
action  by  women.  In  their  carriages,  with  footman  and  driver, 
they  solicit  names  to  their  remonstrances.  As  a  Boston  news» 
paper  sa]^: 

The  anti-woman  suffrage  women  get  deeper  and  deeper  ialo  politics 
year  by  3rear  in  their  determination  to  keep  out  of  politics.  By  the  time 
they  triumph  they  will  be  the  most  accomplished  politicians  of  the  8ez» 
and  unable  to  stop  writing  to  the  papers,  holding  meetings,  circulating 
remonstrances,  any  more  than  the  suffrage  sisterhood. 

These  persons,  men  and  women,  bring  their  whole  force  to 
bear  before  legislative  committees  at  woman  suffrage  hearings, 
and  use  arguments  that  might  have  been  excusable  forty  years 
ago.  However  this  is  merely  a  phase  of  the  general  movement 
and  will  work  for  good  in  the  end.  It  can  no  more  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  the  reform  than  it  can  stop  the  rcvokition  of  the  globe. 

Political  agitation  on  the  woman  suffrage  question  began  in 
Massachusetts  in  1870.  A  convention  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of 
forming  a  woman  suffrage  political  party  was  held  in  Boston,  at 
which  Julia  Ward  Howe  presided,  and  Rev.  Augusta  Chapin  ofiered 
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prayer.  The  question  of  a  separate  nomination  for  State  officers 
was  carefully  considered.*  Delegates  were  present  from  the  Labor 
Reform  and  Prohibition  parties,  and  strong  efforts  were  made 
by  them  to  induce  the  convention  to  nominate  Wcndi,  11  I'liillips, 
who  had  alread)-  accepted  the  nomination  of  those  two  lurties.  as 
candidate  for  guvemor.  The  convention  at  one  time  seemed 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  action,  the  women  in  particular  thinking 
that  in  Mr.  Phillips  they  would  find  a  staunch  and  well  tried  leader. 
But  more  politic  counsels  prevailed,  and  it  was  finally  concluded 
to  postpone  a  separate  nomination  until  after  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  conventions  had  been  held.  A  State  central  com- 
mittee was  formed^  and  at  once  began  active  political  agitation. 
A  memorial  was  prepared  to  present  to  each  of  the  last-named 
conventions ;  and  the  candidates  on  the  State  tickets  of  the  four 
political  parties  were  questioned  by  letter  concerning  their  opin> 
tons  on  the  right  of  the  women  to  the  ballot.  At  the  Republican 
State  convention  held  October  5,  1870,  the  question  was  fairly 
launched  into  politics,  by  the  admission,  for  the  first  time,  of  two 
women,  Lucy  Stone  and  Maty  A  Livermore,  as  regularly  accred- 
ited delegates.  Both  were  invited  to  speak,  and  the  following 
resolution  drawn  up  by  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  was  presented  by 
Charles  \V.  Slack : 

JUjohftd,  That  the  Republican  party  of  Massachusetts  is  mindful  of  iu  obligations 
to  the  kfil  women  of  America  for  dieir  patriotic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liber^;  Uut 
lieiejoice  in  the  action  of  the  recent  legislature  in  making  women  eligible  as  olBoers 

of  the  State;  that  wc  thank  Covemor  Clat^in  for  having  appointed  women  to  important 
political  trusts;  that  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  <^)f  women,  and 
will  hail  the  day  when  the  educated,  intelligent  and  enlighlcucd  cun^ieucc  of  the 
women  of  Maasadmsetts  has  direct  expression  at  the  ballot  box. 

This  resolution  was  presented  to  the  committee,  who  did  not 
agree  as  to  the  propriety  of  reporting  it  to  the  convention,  and 
they  instructed  their  chairman,  George  F.  Hoar,  to  state  the  fact 
and  refer  the  resolution  back  to  that  body  for  its  own  action.  A 
warm  debate  arose,  in  which  several  members  of  the  convention 
made  speeches  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  resolution 
was  finally  defeated,  1 37  voting  in  its  favor,  and  196  against  it. 
Although  lost,  the  large  vote  in  the  affirmative  was  thought  to 
mean  a  great  deal  as  a  guaranty  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Repub- 
lican party^  and  the  women  were  willing  to  trust  to  its  promises. 
It  was  thought  then,  as  it  has  been  thought  sinee,  that  most  of  the 

•  The  ipMkcn  were  Rc*.  J.  T.  Saigeni,  A.  Bronson  Aicou,  H.  B.  BUckweU,  Dr.  Mercy  B.  Jack. 
Me,  S.  S.  Fevur,  Uatf  A.  Ltvenaote,  Rev.  B.  P.  BowIcb,  P.  B.  Sialwni.  W.  S.  Kobfofon,  Cabwt 
BsT«s  ud  Baoy  otiien. 
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friends  of  woman  suffrage  were  in  the  Republican  party,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  cause  could  best  be  furthered  by  depending 
on  its  action.  The  women  were,  however,  mistaken,  and  have 
learned  to  look  upon  the  famous  resolution  in  its  true  light.  It 
Is  now  known  as  the  coup  d*itai  of  the  Worcester  convention  of 
1870,  which  really  had  more  votes  than  it  was  fairly  entitled  to. 
After  that, — "  forewarned,  forearmed,*'  said  the  enemies  of  the 
enterprise,  and  woman  suffrage  resolutions  have  received  less 
votes  in  Republican  conventions. 

When  the  memorial  prepared  by  the  State  Central  Committee 
was  presented  to  the  Democratic  State  convention,  that  body,  in 
response,  passed  a  resolution  conceding  the  principle  of  women's 
right  to  suffrage,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  itself  against  its 
bein^:^  enforced,  or  put  into  practice.  To  finish  the  brief  record 
of  the  dealini^s  of  the  Democratic  party,  with  the  women  of  the 
State,  it  may  be  said  that  since  1870,  it  has  never  responded  to 
their  appeals,  nor  taken  any  action  of  importance  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  1 871  a  resolution  endorsing  woman  suffrage  was  passed  in 
the  Repubh'can  convention.  In  June,  1872,  the  national  conven- 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  passed  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  Republican  party  is  miadful  of  its  obligations  to  the  loyal  women 

of  America  for  their  noble  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom;  their  admi-~ir)n  to  wider 
fields  of  usefulness  is  viewed  with  satisfaction;  and  the  honest  demand  of  any  class  of 
citizens  for  additional  u^his,  shottid  be  treated  with  respectful  consideration. 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  State  Convention,  following  this 
lead,  again  passed  a  woman  suftrage  resolution : 

R€soIvcd,  That  we  heartily  approve  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  woman  contained 
in  the  fourteenth  clause  of  the  national  Republican  platform ;  that  the  Republican 
party  of  Maistdiiisetts,  as  tiie  representative  of  Hbei^  and  progress,  is  in  favor  of 
extending  suffrage  to  all  American  citisens  irrespective  of  sex,  and  will  hail  the  day 
when  the  educated  intellect  and  enlightened  ooudcoce  of  woman  ahall  find  direct  ex*  ^ 
pression  at  the  ballot-box. 

This  was  during  the  campaign  of  1872,  when  General  Grant's 
chance  of  reelection  was  thought  to  be  somewhat  uncertain,  and 
the  Republican  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  called  on  to 
rally  to  his  support.  The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
had  issued  "  an  appeal  to  the  women  of  America,"  asldng  them  to 
codperate  with  the  Republican  party  and  work  for  the  election 
of  its  candidates.  In  response  to  this  appeal  a  ratification  meet* 
ing  was  held  at  Tremont  Temple,  In  Boston»  at  which  hundreds 
stayed  to  a  late  hour  listening  to  speeches  made  by  women  on 
the  political  questions  of  the  day.   An  address  was  issued  from 
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the  "Republican  women  of  Massachusetts  to  the  women  of 
America."  In  thi^s  address  they  announced  their  faith  in  and 
uiilingness  to  "trust  the  Republican  [)arty  and  its  candidates,  as 
saying  what  they  mean  and  nicaning  what  they  say,  and  in  view 
of  their  honorable  record  we  have  no  fear  of  betrayal  on  their 
part.'*  Mrs.  Livermore,  Lucy  Stone  and  Huldah  B.  Loud  took 
part  in  the  canvass,  and  agents  employed  by  the  Mas'iacbusetts 
Association  were  instructed  to  speak  for  the  Republican  party.* 
Women  writers  furnished  articles  for  the  newspapers  and  the 
Republican  wonien  did  as  much  effective  work  during  the  cam* 
paign  as  if  each  one  had  been  a  "  man  and  a  voter."  They  did 
everything  but  vote.  AU  this  agitation  was  a  benefit  to  the  Re- 
publican party*  but  not  to  woman  suffrage,  because  for  a  time  it 
arrayed  other  politlcat  parties  against  the  movement  and  caused 
it  to  be  thought  merely  a  party  issue,  while  it  is  too  broad  a  ques* 
tion  for  such  limitation. 

General  Grant  was  reelected  and  the  campaign  was  over. 
When  the  legislature  met  and  the  suffrage  question  came 
up  for  discussion,  that  body,  composed  in  large  majority  of  Re- 
publicans, showed  the  women  of  Massachusetts  the  difference 
between  "sayin^^  what  you  mean  and  meaning  what  you  say," 
tiic  Woman  Suffrage  bill  being  deteatcd  by  a  large  majority. 
The  women  learned  by  this  experience  that  nothing  is  to  be  ex- 
pected  of  a  political  party  while  it  is  in  power.  To  close  the 
subject  of  suffrage  resolutions  in  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
party,  it  may  be  said  that  they  continued  to  be  put  in  and  seemed 
to  mean  something  until  after  1875,  ^'hen  they  became  only 
**  glittering  generalities,"  and  were  as  devoid  of  real  meaning  or 
intention  as  any  that  were  ever  passed  by  the  old  Whig  party  on 
the  subject  of  abolition.  Yet  from  1870  to  1874  the  Republican 
party  had  the  power  to  fulfill  its  promises  on  this  question*  Since 
then,  it  has  been  too  busy  trying  to  keep  breath  in  its  own  body 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  struggling  reform.  At  the  Re- 
publican convention,  held  in  Worcester  in  1880,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Mr.  Blackwell  to  introduce  a  resolution  endorsing  the 

*  La  the  records  of  the  executive  meetings  of  this  Association  I  fuiU  the  following  votes.  In  OctoW, 
s87s,  it  «ra«  voted.  That  any  invitation  to  speak  at  Re^bliean  mcetingi,  extended  to  our  agents  by 
RepT'SHcan  ccmmittecs  in  thU  Stntc,  be  accepted  by  them  until  the  c  >min>;  clicfion,  their  usual  saUrics 
beui^  |Miid  Xiy  this  As»ocu,Uc<i) ;  ili.tt  Mis&  Loud  b«  uoiiikti  by  Lucy  btoiicu(  uur  arrangement  in  regard 
to  Repoblicaa  meetings,  and  be  requeftcd,  after  the  i5ih  instant,  u\  hold  her  meetings  in  that  mannet 
M  far  as  practicable ;  that  th«  balance  of  aspeosas  of  the  woman's  meeting  held  at  Tremont  Temple 
be  paid  Iqr  tUi  AModMion.  (Titia  was  a  poBtical  meeting  hdd  by  the  Maisachmetts  Woman  Suffrage 
Aworiitko  to  cndgiK  Ceactal  Gtaac  as  the  presidential  caadidato  «l  the  lUpublican  party.] 
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right  conferred  upon  women  in  the  law  allowing  them  tor 
vote  for  school  committees,  passed  by  the  l^slature  of 
This  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  committee,  and  when  offered* 

in  convention  as  an  amendment,  it  was  voted  down  without  a 
single  voice,  except  that  of  the  mover,  being  raised  in  its  support. 
Yet  this  resolution  only  asked  a  Republican  convention  to  endorse 
an  existing  right,  conferred  on  the  women  of  the  State  by  a  Re- 
publican legislature  I  A  political  party  as  a  party  of  freedom  must 
be  very  far  spent  when  it  refuses  at  its  annual  convention  to 
endorse  an  act  passed  by  a  legislature  tlie  majority  of  whose 
members  are  representatives  elected  from  its  own  body.  Since 
that  time  the  Republican  party  has  entirely  ignored  the  claims 
of  woman.  In  1884,  at  its  annual  convention,  an  effort  was 
made,  as  usual,  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  to  introduce  a  resolution,  but 
without  success,  and  yet  some  of  the  best  of  our  leaders  advised 
the  women  to   stand  by  the  Republican  party."  * 

The  question  of  forming  a  woman  suffrage  political  party  had, 
since  1870,  been  often  discussed .f  In  1875  Thomas  J.  Lothrop 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  separate  organization.  But  it  was  not 
until  1876  that  any  real  e£Fort  in  this  direction  was  made.  The 
Prohibitory  (or  Temperance)  party  sometimes  holds  the  balance  of 
political  power  in  Massachusetts,  and  many  of  the  members  of 
that  party  are  also  strong  advocates  of  suffrage.  The  feeling  had 
been  growing  for  several  years  that  if  forces  could  be  joined  with 
the  Prohibitionists  some  practical  result  in  politics  might  be 
reached,  and  though  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  many  were  willing  to  see  the  experiment  tried. 

The  Prohibitory  party  had  at  its  convention  in  1876  passed 
a  resolution  inviting  the  women  to  take  part  in  its  primary 
meetings,  with  an  equal  voice  and  vote  in  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates and  transaction  of  business.  After  long  and  anxious 
discussions,  the  Massachusetts  Woman  Suffrage  State  Central 
Committee,  in  whose  hands  all  political  action  rested,  determined 
to  accept  this  invitation.  A  woman  suffrage  political  convention 
was  held,  at  which  the  Prohibitory  candidates  were  endorsed  and 

*  The  National  A<!<toctation  of  M*&»achusetts  at  tta  executive  session,  August  13,  passed  the  (ollowmf  • 

Retatved^  Th.-it  wi  e  1  ect  the  adv  ice  of  our  leaders,  as  their  private  p0litic.1l  opinion,  sie  deem 
itwor«etlian  usele^s  10  "manii  hy  tlic  kciiuMican"  or  any  other  party  while  we  arc  dojirued  of  the 
only  mcan»  of  cnforcinf;  a  political  opuiiun  ;  and  that  wc  advise  all  as.sociations  to  conccntr.ite  tlu-ir 
efiorts  upon  Mcurine  the  oallot  to  women,  withhoidins  all  attempt  at  political  influence  until  they 
poucM  IM  right  whieh  akwe  cm  awkc  their  islhicaee  elective. 

t  At  tlic  executive  mcetinR  of  tlic  Nrw  Eni;l.iTnl  A-snciation,  May,  1374,  it  wa<  votcJ  th.it  a  (.ircular 
be  sent  to  the  friends  of  woman  suffrage,  requesting  them  to  meet  in  Boston,  May  35,  to  consider  the 
cxpeduHwy  of  calttac  a  eonveatioD  to  fom  a  political  party  for  woouui  auHiafc. 
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a  joint  State  ticket  was  decided  on,  to  be  headed  "  Prohibition  . 
and  Equal  Rights.**  These  tickets  were  sent  to  women  all 
over  the  State,  and  they  were  strongly  urged  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  distribute  them  on  election  day.  Lucy  Stone,  Mary  A. 
Livennore  and  other  leading  speakers  took  part  in  the  campaign, 
and  preparations  were  complied  by  which  tt  was  expected  both 
parties  would  act  harmoniously  together.  Clubs  were  formed 
at  whose  headquarters  ucrc  scon  men  and  women  gathered 
together  to  organize  for  pulitical  work.  From  some  of  these 
headquarters  hung  transparencies  with  "Baker  anci  Eddy  "  on 
one  side,  and  Prohibition  and  Equal  Ric^hts"  on  the  other. 
Caucuses  and  conventions  were  held  in  Chelsea,  Taunton,  Mai- 
den, Lynn,  Concord,  and  other  places.  A  Middlesex  county 
(first  district)  senatorial  convention  was  called  and  organized  by 
women,  and  its  proceedings  were  fully  reported  by  the  Boston 
nc'.vspapers.* 

The  nominations  made  at  these  caucuses  were  generally  unani. 
mous,  and  it  seemed  at  the  time  as  if  the  two  wings  of  the 
so-called  "Baker  party**  would  work  harmoniously  together. 
But,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  the  Prohibitionists,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  voting  power  of  the  women  was 
over,  once  outside  the  caucus,  repudiated  the  nominations,  or  held 
other  caucuses  and  shut  the  doors  of  entrance  iii  the  faces  of  the 
women  who  represented  either  the  suffrage  or  the  Prohibitoiy 
party.  This  was  the  case  invariably,  excepting  in  towns  where 
the  majority  of  the  voting  members  o\  the  Prohibitory  party 
were  also  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  This  result  is  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Of  what  use  was  woman  in  the  ranks  of 
any  political  party,  with  no  vote  outside  the  caucus? 

After  being  thus  ignored  in  one  of  their  caucuses  in  Maiden, 
Middlesex  county,  the  suffragists  in  that  town  determined  to 
hold  another  caucus.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  two 
•♦straight"  candidates  were  nominated  as  town  represf  nta- 
tives  to  the  legislature.  A  Woman  Suffrage  ticket "  f  was 
thereupon  printed  to  offer  to  the  voters  on  election  day. 
The  next  question  was,  who  would  distribute  these  ballots 

•  The  call  for  ihi*  ccwvcation  waui  signed  by  Harriet  H.  Robiiuon,  Rev.  A.  D.  Sargent,  Rev.  G.  H. 
IFibbett,  Waiiacn  Johnson.  Mr».  T.  R.  Woodman,  HckB  G«l«  ud  Mn.  H.  Slocum.  Judge  Kobm  C. 

IHsman  wM  i^c  i;.indjdate  for  governor. 

t  Thi*  "Woman  Suffrage  t«cket."  the  hr»t  ever  offered  to  a  Mavsachusettft  voter,  reccivetl  41  votes 
001  of  ike  «.340  cast  in  all  by  llic  voters  of  the  tw*n,  a  larger  proponion  than  that  finit  cast  by  the  old 
Liberty  party  in  Ma*»achu*ett»,  wbkh  bcflut  wiUi  only  J07  votes  in  the  whole  State,  and  eodcd  in  the 
rr««  Soii  axtd  Republican  pastier 
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most  effectively  at  the  polls.  Some  men  thought  that  the 
wumen  themselves  should  go  and  present  in  person  the  names 
of  their  candidates.  At  first  the  women  who  Iiad  earned  on  the 
campaign  shrank  from  this  last  test  of  their  faithfulness;  but, 
after  carefully  considering  the  matter,  they  concluded  that  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  The  repugnance  felt  at  that  time,  at  the 
thought  of  **  women  going  to  the  polls  "  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
to-day.  Since  they  have  begun  to  vote  in  Massachusetts  the 
terror  expressed  at  the  idea  of  such  a  proceeding  has  somewhat 
abated ;  but  in  1876  it  was  thought  to  be  a  rash  act  for  a  wotaaa 
to  appear  at  the  polls  in  company  with  men.  Some  attempt 
was  made  to  deter  them  from  their  purpose*  and  stories  of  pipes 
and  tobacco  and  probable  insults  were  told ;  but  they  had  no 
terrors  for  women  who  knew  better  than  to  believe  that  their 
neighbors  would  be  turned  into  beasts  (like  the  man  in  the  fairy 
tale)  for  this  one  day  in  the  3Pear.*^ 

It  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered,  to  behold  women  "  crowned 
with  honor  **  standing  at  the  polls  to  see  the  freed  slave  go  by 
and  vote,  and  the  ncvvly-naturahzed  iellov. -citizen,  and  the  blind, 
the  paralytic,  the  boy  of  twenty-one  with  his  newly-fledged  vote, 
the  drunken  man  who  did  not  know  Hayes  from  Tilden,  and  the 
man  who  read  his  ballot  upside  down.  All  these  voted  for  the 
men  they  wanted  to  represent  them,  but  the  women,  bcinf^  neither 
colored,  nor  fore  ign,  nor  blind,  nor  paralytic,  nor  newly-tledged, 
nor  drunk,  nor  ignorant,  but  only  women^  could  not  vote  for  the 
men  they  wanted  to  represent  them.t 

The  women  learned  several  things  during  this  campaign  in 
Massachusetts.  One  was,  that  weak  parties  are  no  more  to  be 
trusted  than  strong  ones ;  and  another*  that  men  giant  but  little 
until  the  ballot  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  make  the  de^ 
mand.  They  learned  also  how  political  caucuses  and  conventions 
are  managed.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  Prohibitionists  en* 
abled  them  to  do  this.  So  the  great  '*  open  sesame  *'  is  reached. 
It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  since  1876  the  Prohibitory  party  has 

*  Election  day  dAwned  and  it  niaed  hanl,  but  the  women  braved  the  uorm.  There  they  stood  from 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  till  a  quarter  of  5  r.  M.  and  distributed  votes,  only  leaving  their  positions  long  eaough 
to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  luncheon,  which  was  provided  at  the  headquarters.  They  distributed  1.700 
woBuui  suSiaiie  ballou  and  »,ooo  circuUrs  containing  atguments  oa  tlM  rights  of  woibmi.  Tbqf  wcm 
treated  wkh  naticcpdaBatte  poUteneas  waA  ItiatoaM  by  dig  voUn. 

t  The  flitt  tfaM  women  went  to  the  polls  in  Massachusetu  was  in  1870,  when  forty->two  womia  ef 
Hyde  Parktlcd  bf  Angdioa  Gfimki  Wold  and  Sarah  GrimkA,  deposited  tbair  ballots,  in  solemn  pro- 
test "against  the  polilioiU  ottmcinittf  iMWen,  against  kaviag  every  vital  inlcrat  of  a  majority  of 
th(!  ciiii'ciis  to  the  moBQpoljr  of  A  aal»  BSiiaiitjr«**  It  is  hanUjr  ssadfui  to t«oord  chat  thiist  *"*Hn 

were  not  counud. 
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treated  the  woman  suffrage  question  with  consideration.  In  its 
annual  convention  it  has  passed  resolutions  endorsing  woinan*s 
claims  to  political  equality,  and  has  set  the  example  to  other 
parties  of  admitting  women  as  delegates*  At  the  State  conven- 
tion in  188$  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  good 
majority: 

Hmhed,  That  women  having  intereits  to  be  pninkoted  and  rights  to  be  protected, 
and  having  ability  for  the  diachai^e  of  pditii^  duties,  thonld  have  the  ri^t  to 
vote  and  to  be  voted  for,  as  is  tccoHed  to  man. 

In  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts,  when  the  new  colony 
was  governed  by  laws  set  down  in  the  Province  charter  (169X; 
third  year  of  William  and  Mary)  women  were  not  excluded  from 
voting.  The  clause  in  the  charter  relating  to  this  matter  sajrs : 

The  great  and  general  covit  shall  consist  of  die  governor  and  covndl  (or  assistants 

for  the  time  being)  and  of  such  freeholders  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  elected  or 
(deputed  by  the  major  part  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  respective 

towns  or  places,  who  shall  be  present  at  such  elections. 

In  the  original  constitution  (1780)  women  were  excluded  from 
voting  except  for  certain  State  officers.*  In  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1820,  the  word  "male"  was  first  put  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  in  an  amendment  to  define  the  qualified^ 
tions  of  voters.  In  this  convention,  a  motion  was  made  at  three 
different  times,  during  the  passage  of  the  act,  to  strike  out  the 
intruding  word,  but  the  motion  was  voted  down.  Long  be* 
fore  the  second  attempt  was  made  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  large  numbers  of  women  began  to  demand  suffrage. 
Woman's  sphere  of  operations  and  enterprise  had  become  so 
widened,  that  they  felt  they  had  not  only  the  right,  but  also  an 
increasing  fitness  for  civil  life  and  government,  of  which  the  baU 
lot  Is  but  the  sign  and  the  symbol. 

la  the  constitutional  convention  of  1853,  l!vc  petitions  were 
presented,  from  over  2,000  adult  persons,  asking  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  woman's  right  to  the  ballot,  in  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The  committee  reported  leave 
to  withdraw,  giving  as  their  reason  that  the  "consent  of  the  gov- 
erned" was  shown  by  the  small  number  of  petitioners.  Hearings 
before  this  committee  were  granted. f  The  chairman  of  this 
committee,  in  presenting  the  report,  moved  that  ail  debate  on 
the  subject  should  cease  in  thirty  minutes,  and  on  motion  of 

*For  nummary  of  voting  laws  rclatinfr  to  women  from  1691  to  iSaa,  we  **  MassachuMttta  ia  Um 
Woman  Su£rage  Movement,"  by  Harriet  H.  Roblnton  :    Roberts  Brothers,  F'.osion. 

t  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin»on,  Lucy  Stone,  The  >d ore  Parker,  Wendell  PhilUpt,  Ukd  odMT 
t{>eaken  o(  ability,  presented  able  aixumenu  in  favor  of  giving  women  the  right  to  vol** 
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Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Lowell,  the  whole  report*  excepting  the 
last  clause,  was  stricken  out.  There  was  then  left  of  the  whole 
document  (including  more  than  two  closely-printed  pages  of  rea^ 
soning)  only  this:  It  is  inexpedient  for  this  convention  to  take 
any  action." 

Legislative  action  on  the  woman's  rights  question  began  in 
1849,  when  William  Lloyd  Garrison  presented  the  first  petition 
on  the  subject  to  the  State  legislature.  Following  him  was  one 
from  Jonathan  Drake  and  others,  **  for  a  peaceable  secession  of 
Massachusetts  from  the  Union."  Both  these  petitions  were  prob- 
ably considered  by  the  legislature  to  which  they  were  addressed 
as  of  equally  incendiary  character*  since  they  both  had  **  leave  to 
withdraw.*'  In  18$  i  an  order  was  introduced  asking  "  whether 
any  legislation  was  necessary  concerning  the  wills  of  married 
women  ?  "  In  1853  a  bill  was  enacted  to  exempt  certain  prop- 
erty  of  widows  and  unmarried  women  from  taxation.*'  In  the 
legislature  of  1S56  the  first  great  and  important  act  relating  to 
the  property  rights  of  women  was  passed.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  wonjen  could  hold  all  property  earned  or  acquired  inde- 
pendently of  their  husbands.  This  act  was  amended  and  improved 
the  next  session. 

In  1857  a  hearing  was  held  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  listen  to  arguments  in  favor  of  the  petition  of  Lucy 
Stone  and  others  for  equal  property  rights  for  women  and  for  the 
"  right  of  suffrage."  Another  hearing  was  held  in  the  same  place 
in  February,  1858,  before  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  the 
Qualifications  of  Voters.  A  second  hearing  on  the  right  of 
suffrage  for  women  was  held  the  following  week  before  the  same 
committee.  Thomas  W.  Higginson  made  an  address  and  Caro- 
line Healey  Dall  read  an  essay. 

In  i8$8,  Stephen  A.  Chase  of  Salem,  from  the  same  Committee 
on  the  Qualifications  of  Voters^  made  a  long  report  on  the  peti- 
tions. This  report  closed  with  an  order  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  make  inquiry  and  report  to  the  next  kgi.^lature 
whether  it  is  not  practicable  and  expedient  to  provide  by  law 
some  method  by  which  the  women  of  this  State  may  have  a  more 
active  part  in  the  control  and  management  of  the  schools." 
There  is  nothing  in  legislative  records  to  show  tliat  the  State 
Board  of  Education  reported  favorably  ;  but  from  the  above  state- 
ment it  appears  that  ten  years  before  Samuel  £.  Scwall's  petition 
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on  the  subject,  a  movement  was  made  towards  making  women 
"  eligible  to  serve  as  members  of  school-committees.** 

The  petitions  for  woman's  rights  were  usually  circulated  by 
women  going  from  house  to  house.  They  did  the  drudgery, 
endured  the  hardships  and  suffered  the  humiliations  attend- 
ant  upon  the  early  histoiy  of  our  cause ;  but  their  names  are 
forgotten,  and  others  reap  the  benefit  of  their  labors.  These 
women  were  so  modest  and  so  anxious  for  the  success  of  their 
petitions,  that  they  never  put  their  own  names  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  preferring  the  signature  of  some  leading  man,  so  that 
others  seeing  his  name,  might  be  induced  to  follow  his  example. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  silent  workers  was  Mary  Upton 
Fcrrin.  Her  petitions  were  for  a  change  in  the  laws  concerning 
the  property  rights  of  married  women,  and  for  the  political  and 
lci;ai  rights  of  all  vvuiacn.  in  1849  she  ]>i'<-parcd  a  memorial  to 
the  Ma--  Lchusetts  legislature  in  which  arc  embodied  many  of  the 
dema:  i-  for  woman's  equality  before  the  law,  which  have  so  often 
been  iiiade  to  that  body  since  that  time.* 

In  1S61  the  legislature  debated  a  bill  to  allow  a  widow,  **if  she 
have  woodland  as  a  part  of  her  dower,  the  privilege  of  cutting 
wood  enough  for  one  fire."  This  bill  failed,  and  the  widow,  by 
law,  was  n0t  allowed  to  keep  herself  warm  with  fuel  from  her  own 
wood-lot.  In  1865  a  bill  providing  that a  wife  may  be  allowed 
to  be  a  witness  and  proceed  against  her  husband  for  desertion,'* 
was  reported  inexpedient,  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  prevent  women 
from  forming  copartnerships  in  business.  In  186$,  Gov.  John  A. 
Andrew,  seeing  the  magnitude  of  the'  approaching  woman  ques* 
tion,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature,  made  a  memorable 
suggestion : 

I  know  of  no  mure  useful  object  to  which  the  cainmonvvealth  can  lend 
its  aid,  than  that  of  a  movement,  adopted  in  a  practical  way,  to  open  the 
door  of  em  ignition  to  young  women  who  are  wanted  for  teachers  and  for 
evety  appropriate,  as  well  as  domestic  employment  in  the  remote  West, 
hot  who  are  leading  anxious  and  aimless  lives  In  New  England. 

By  the  "  anxious  and  aimless "  it  was  supposed  the  governor 
meant  the  widowed,  single  or  otherwise  unrepresented  portion  of 

•  This  meouirial  wa»  primed  by  H  -r  of  the  legkUfnre  (L«g.  Dor.  H'^  57)  .ind  is  called  **  Memori*! 
of  the  Feiul«  Signen  of  the  Several  i'ctitjons  of  Henry  A.  Hardy  and  ()ihc»,"  presented  March  g, 
i&4i>.  TlM^OCiUBCni  is  not  ftigned  and  Mrs.  Fenio's  name  i»  not  found  with  it  upon  the  r«c( < [ d ^ ,  nehhif 
does  her  name  appear  in  th«  jaiuBal  of  iIm  Hoiiac  iBCoaaactiaii  with  My  of  Um  p«iitioM  muI  adiliiiwi 
ihe  caused  to  be  presented  lo  (ho  I^^taturo  of  tht  State.   Sac  tor  tha  loyal  fitoidilirp  of  tlie  ftw  «4m 

knew  of  her  work     1  1  -  crc  willing  to  give  \\rr  lue  credit,  the  name  of  Mary  Upton  Fcrrin  f       VoL  1., 

page  aoS)  and  the  memory  of  bar  Ubon  a»  w«il  m  those  of  maay  aaoUitr  silcat  vrodurt  wonkl  hmm 
pOM  into  tlw  *' gicat  daikocM.** 
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the  citizens  of  the  State.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  legislature 
on  this  portion  of  the  rrovernor's  message.  But  a  member  of 
the  Senate  actually  made  the  following  proposition  before  that 
body : 

That  the  "anxious  and  aimless  women  "  of  the  State  should  assemble 
on  th<'  Common  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year  (to  be  hcreallcr  named),  and 
that  Western  men  who  wanted  wives,  should  be  invited  to  come  here  and 
select  them. 

Legislators  who  make  such  propositions,  do  not  foresee  that  the 
time  may  come,  when  perhaps  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them, 
may  be  classed  among  the  superfluous  or  anxious  and  aimless  " 
women ! 

In  1865  bills  allowing  married  women  to  testify  in  suits  at  law 
where  their  husbands  are  parties,  and  permitting  them  to  hold 
trust  estates  were  rejected.  It  will  be  seen  that  though  all  this 
legislation  was  adverse  to  woman's  interest,  the  question  had 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  of  both  House 
and  Senate.  In  1866  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  consider: 

If  any  additional  legislation  can  be  adopted,  whereby  the  means  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood  by  the  women  of  this  commonwealth  may  be  in- 
creased and  a  more  equal  and  just  compensation  be  allowed  for  their  labor. 

In  1867,  Francis  W.  Bird  presented  the  petition  of  Mehitable 
Haskell  of  Gloucester  for  "an  amendment  to  the  constitution 

extending  suffrage  to  women."  In  1868  Mr.  King  of  Boston  pre- 
sented the  same  petition,  and  it  was  at  this  time,  and  in  answer 
thereto,  thai  the  subject  first  entci  Lcl  into  the  regular  orders  of 
the  day,  and  became  a  part  of  the  official  business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Attempts  to  legislate  on  the  property  ques- 
tion were  continued  in  1868,  in  bills  "to  further  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  married  women,'*  "to  allow  married  women  to  contract 
for  necessaries,"  and  if  "divorced  from  bed  and  board,  to  allow 
them  to  dispose  of  their  own  property."  These  bills  were  all  de- 
feated. Annual  legislative  hearings  on  woman  suflfrage  b^an  in 
1869.  These  were  first  secured  through  the  efforts  of  the  ex-ecu- 
,  tive  committee  of  the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. Eight  thousand  women  had  petitioned  the  legislature  that 
suffrage  might  be  allowed  them  on  the  same  terms  as  men»  and 
in  answer,  two  hearings  were  held  in  the  green  room'  at  the  State 
House.*  In  1870  a  joint  special  committee  on  woman  suffrage 

•  TlM  titwninffT**  was  addriwd  by  WaadeU  PbiUtps,  Julia  WanI  Howa,  Luqr  Stoae,  Rev.  Jaaat 
FmauB  CliiltaaBid  Boa.  CawKt  F.  Hoar. 
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was  formed,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  one  or  more 

annual  hearings  on  the  question.  To  what  extent  legislative 
sentiment  has  been  created  will  be  shown  later  in  the  improve- 
ment of  many  laws  with  regard  to  the  legal  status  of  woman. 

William  Clafiin  was  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  pre- 
sent officially  to  the  voters  of  the  commonwealth  the  subject  of 
woman's  rights  as  a  citizen*  In  his  address  to  the  legislature  of 
1871,  he  strongly  recommended  a  change  in  the  laws  regarding 
suffrage  and  the  property  rights  of  woman.  His  attitude  toward 
this  reform  made  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  State.  Since  that  time  nearly  eveiy  governor  of  the 
State  hasy  in  his  annual  message^  recommended  the  subject  to  re* 
spectful  consideration.  In  1879  Governor  Thomas  Talbot  pro> 
posed  a  constitutional  amendment  which  should  secure  the  ballot 
to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  In  response  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  governor's  message,  and  to  the  ninety-eight  petitions 
presented  on  the  subject,  a  general  suffrage  bill  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  an  act  to  "  give  women  the  right  to 
vote  for  nnembcrs  of  school  cummittees,"  passed  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  and  became  a  law  of  the  State.*  Governor  John 
D.  Long,  in  his  inaugural  address  before  the  legislature  of  1880, 
expressed  his  opinion  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  perhaps  more 
decidedly  than  any  who  had  preceded  him  in  that  high  official 
position.    He  said : 

1  repeat  my  conviction  of  the  right  of  >m;m  suffrage.  If  the  common- 
vealth  is  not  ready  to  give  it  in  full  by  a  CQOStitutional  amendment.  I  ap- 
prove of  testing  it  in  municipal  elections. 

The  law  allowing  women  to  vote  for  school  committees  is  one 
of  the  last  results  of  the  legislative  agitations,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  petition,  the  answer  to  which  was  the  passage  of  this 
act,  did  not  emanate  from  any  suffrage  association.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  a  conference  on  the  subject,  held  in  the  parlors  of 
the  New  England  Women's  Club.t 

But  the  petitions  of  the  suffragists  had  always  been  for  general 
and  unrestricted  suffrage,  and  they  opposed  any  scheme  for  secur- 
uig  the  ballot  on  a  class  or  a  restricted  basis,  holding  that  the 
true  ground  of  principle  is  equality  of  rights  with  man.  The 

•  Two  yean  before  wTiH   '.inmg  asvuitor  In  tlic  gallery  of  the  Hou^e  of  RcprcscntalivM,! 

knrd  th«  whole  subject  u[  wuinan'st  tighu  referreti  to  the  (Uogu»)  commiltec  un  gravcyariit ! 

t  It  wAf  perhaps  intended  to  serye  u  a  means  of  reinstating  Abby  W.  May  and  other  women  who  had 
b*tr  liefeaied  as  candidates  for  reelection  on  the  Boston  school-board.  The  names  of  Isa  E.  GlSy, 
Mxu  C  B.  "tchmopd.  EUzabcUi  P.  Peabody  and  John  M.  Forb«s  led  the  Usu  of  petitioocn. 
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practical  result,  so  far,of  voting  for  school  committees  has  justified 
this  position  ;  for,  as  shown  by  the  recent  elections,  the  women 
of  the  State  have  not  availed  themselves  to  any  extent  of  their 
new  right  to  vote,  and,  therefore,  the  measure  has  not  forwarded 
the  cause  of  general  suffrage.  In  fact,  the  school-committee 
question  is  not  a  vital  one  with  either  male  or  female  voters,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  get  up  any  enthusiasm  on  the  subject.  As  a 
test  question  upon  which  to  try  the  desire  of  the  women  of  the 
State  to  become  voters,  it  is  a  palpable  sham.  Our  Revolutionary 
fathers  would  not  have  fought,  bled  and  died  for  such  a  figment 
of  a  right  as  this  ;  and  their  daughters,  or  grand-daughters,  inlic  rit 
the  same  spirit,  and  if  they  vote  at  all,  want  something  worth 
voting  for.  The  result  is,  that  the  voting  has  been  largely  done 
by  those  women  who  have  long  been  in  favor  of  suffrage,  and 
who  have  ^jone  to  the  poiis  on  election  day  from  pure  principle 
and  a  sense  ot  duty.* 

The  law  allowing  women  to  vote  for  school  committees  was 
very  elastic  and  capable  of  many  interpretations.  It  reminded 
one  of  the  old  school  exercise  in  transposing  the  famous  line  in 
Gray's  Elegy, 

''The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weaiy  way/' 
which  has  been  found  to  be  capable  of  over  twenty  different 
transpositions.  The  collectors  and  registrars  in  some  towns  and 
cities  took  advanti^e  of  this  obscurity  of  expression,  and  inter* 
preted  the  law  according  to  their  individual  opinion  on  the  woman 
suffrage  question.  In  places  where  these  officials  were  in  sympa- 
thy, a  broad  construction  was  put  upon  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
the  poll-tax  payers  were  allowed  to  vote  upon  the  payment  of 
one  dollar  (under  the  divided  tax  law  of  1879),  and  the  women 
voters  generally  were  given  all  necessary  information,  and  treated 
courteously  both  by  the  assessors  and  registrars  and  at  the  polls. 
In  places  where  leading  officials  were  opposed  to  women's 
voting,  the  case  was  far  different.  Without  regarding  the  clause 
in  the  law  which  said  that  a  woman  may  vote  upon  paying  either 
State  or  county  poll-tax,  such  officials  have  threatened  the  women 
with  arrest  when  they  refused  to  pay  both.  In  some  towns  they 
have  been  treated  with  great  indignity,  as  If  they  were  doing  an 
unlawful  act.  In  one  town  the  women  were  actually  required  to 
pay  a  poll-tax  the  second  year,  in  spite  of  the  clause  In  the  law 

*  At  the  first  annu»I  election  (or  achool  conualttees  in  cities  and  towns  in  t8n-6o>  »bout  j^ooo  wqbmb 
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that  a  female  citizen  who  has  paid  a  State  or  county  tax  within 
two  years  shall  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  town  assessor,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  inform  the  women  on  this  point  of  the  law  when 
asked  concerning  the  matter,  wiilfutly  withheld  the  desired  in- 
formation, saying  he  "  did  not  know/*  though  he  afterwards  said 
that  he  did  know,  but  intended  to  let  the  women  "  find  out  for 
themselves.**  This  assessor  forgot  that  the  women,  as  legal 
voters,  had  a  right  to  ask  for  this  information,  and  that  by 
virtue  of  his  official  position  he  was  legally  obliged  to  answer. 
In  a;;olhcr  town  two  ladies  who  were  {property  tax-payers  were 
made  to  pay  the  two  dollars  poll-tax,  and  the  record  of  this  still 
stands  on  the  town  book.-!.  Some  ladies  were  frightened  and 
paid  the  tax  under  protest  \  oilicrs  ran  the  risk.  Here  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  lady  S3  years  of  age : 

MALDtN,  Dec.  Z,  1S79. 

Harriet  Hanson  :  There  is  a  balance  of  ninety  cents  due  on  your  poll- 
tai  of  t879»  duly  assessed  upon  you.   Payment  of  the  same  is  hereby  de> 
manded,  and  if  not  paid  within  fourteen  days  from  this  date,  with  twen^  ^ 
cents  for  the  summons,  the  collector  is  required  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
collect  the  same  in  manner  provided  by  law. 

Theodork  N.  Fogue,  Coiua&r, 

Mrs.  Hanson  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  tt. 

In  1 88 1,  under  the  amended  act  the  poll-tax  was  reduced  to 
fifty  cents,  and  the  property  tax-paying  women  (who  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  a  poll-tax)  are  no  longer  obliged  to  make  a  return 

of  property  exempt  from  taxation,  as  was  required  under  the 
original  :.tatute.  Though  some  of  the  disabilities  were  removed, 
yet  the  privileges  are  no  greater;  and  iL  is  for  numbers  of  school- 
committees  and  for  nothing  else,  that  thewunicii  of  this  State  can 
vote.  This  is  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  "school  sufTrage"! 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  better  test  than  that  of  school-com- 
miitee  sufTrage,  could  not  have  been  given  to  the  women  of  the 
State,  so  that  the  issue  of  what  under  the  circumstances  cannot 
be  called  a  fair  trial  of  their  desire  to  vote,  might  be  more  nearly 
what  the  friends  of  reforirt  had  desired. 

The  first  petition  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  asking  that 
women  might  be  allowed  to  serve  on  school-boards  was  presented 
in  1866  by  Samuel  £.  Sewall  of  Boston.  The  same  petition  was 
again  presented  in  1867.  About  this  time  Ashfield  and  Mon- 
roe, two  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the  State,  elected  women  as 
members  of  the  school  committee.  Worcester  and  Lynn  soon 
19 
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followed  the  good  example,  and  in  1874,  Boston,  for  the  first  time, 
chose  six  women  to  serve  in  this  capacity.*  There  had  hitherto 
been  no  open  objection  to  this  innovation,  but  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Boston  not  liking  the  idea  of  women  co-workers,  de- 
clared them  ineligible  to  hold  such  oflRce.  Miss  Peabody  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  opinion  upon  the  maitci,  but  the 
judges  refused  to  an:^ucr,  and  dismissed  the  petition  on  the 
ground  that  the  scliool  committee  itself  liad  power  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  (jualifications  of  members  of  the  board. 
The  subject  was  brought  before  the  legislature  of  the  same  \'car, 
and  that  body,  almost  unanimously,  passed  An  Act  tri  Declare 
Women  Eligible  to  Serve  as  Members  of  School  Committees." 
Thus  the  women  members  were  reinstatcd-f 

This  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  answer  a  question  relating  to  woman's  rights  under 
the  law,  was  received  with  a  knowing  smile  by  those  who  remem- 
bered the  three  adverse  decisions  relating  to  women  which  had 
been  given  by  that  august  body.  The  first  of  these  was  on 
the  case  of  Sarah  £.  Wall  of  Worcester*  The  second  was  con- 
cerning a  clause  in  the  will  of  Francis  Jackson  of  Boston,  who  - 
left  $5,000  and  other  property  to  the  woman*s  rights  cause. 
Its  third  adverse  decision  was  given  in  1871.  In  that  >  ear, 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Mary  E.  Stevens  were  appointed  by 
Governor  Cl.illiri  as  justices  of  the  peace  Some  member  of 
the  governor's  council  having  doubted  whether  women  could 
legally  hold  the  office,  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
a>kc(l  and  it  decided  substantially  that  because  women  were 
women,  or  because  women  were  not  men,  they  could  not  be  jus- 
tices of  the  peace ;  and  the  appointment  was  not  confirmed. 

Changes  in  the  common  law  tiegan  in  1845  with  reference  to 
the  wife's  right  to  hold  her  own  property.    Tn  1846  she  could 
legally  sign  a  receipt  for  money  earned  or  deposited  by  herself.} 
'   Before  1855  a  woman  could  not  hold  her  own  property,  either 
earned  or  acquired  by  inheritance.   If  unmarried,  she  was  ob- 

•  Lucmia  P.  Hslct  Abby  W.  May,  Lucia  M.  Peabody,  J.  S.  Hlakc,  Kat«  G.  Weil»,  Lucmia 

Ctocker. 

-»  1'  h  is  act .  >o  brief  anid  lo  ex^ni^e,  in  wonhy  to  be  femcmbercd.   It  simply  read* :  '*  Bf  ii  e»jui»d, 
ttc.y  at  Jaiimvt  : 

Skc.  1 .   No  penon  «hall  be  deemed  iael^ble  to  lerve  upon  a  school  committea  by  reaMn  of  mx. 

SkC.        This  art  t,»t>'-  «  ff.  -t  upon  it>  pa>sAgc.    (Ap/>rovfii Junt /^^.) 

By  (uTvc  (i{  h^tbit,  the  icgLslaiure  >nid  tiui  a.  wuril  in  ihc  law  about  ztvmfm,     1  here  are  now  (iSSj)  las 

wonwB  membcn  of  tebool^boMds  in  MuMchiuetts. 

X  Sec  "WgiBetiuad«rih«  taw  of  MauadttiMtto/*  Haoty  K.  Spragua.  Bononi  W.  B.CIwha  A 

Camilb. 
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liged  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  to  whose  will  she  was 
subject.  If  she  contemplated  marriage,  and  desired  to  call  her 
property  her  own,  she  was  forced  by  law  to  make  a  contract  with 
her  intended  husband,  by  which  she  gave  up  all  title  or  claim  to 
it  A  woman,  either  married  or  unmarried,  could  hold  no  office 
of  trust  or  power.  She  was  not  a  person.  She  was  not  recog- 
nized as  a  citizen.  She  was  not  a  factor  in  the  human  family. 
She  was  not  a  unit ;  but  a  zero,  a  nothing,  in  the  sum  of  civiliza* 
tion. 

Today,  a  married  woman  can  hold  her  own  property,  if  it  is 
held  or  bought  in  her  own  name,  and  can  make  a  will  disposing 
of  it  A  man  is  no  longer  the  sole  heir  of  his  wife's  property. 
A  married  woman  can  make  contracts,  enter  into  co-partner- 
ships, carry  on  business,  invest  her  own  earnings  for  her  own  use 
and  behoof, — and  she  is  also  responsible  ff)r  her  own  debts.  She 
can  be  executor,  administrator,  guardian  or  trustee.  She  can 
testify  in  the  courts  for  or  against  her  husband.  She  can  release, 
transfer,  or  convey,  any  interest  she  may  have  in  real  estate,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  life  interest  which  the  husband  may  have  at  her 
death.  Thirty  years  a^Hi,  when  the  woman's  rights  movement 
began,  the  status  of  a  married  woman  was  little  better  than  that 
of  a  domestic  servant.  By  the  English  common  law,  her  husband 
was  her  lord  and  master.  He  had  the  sole  custody  of  her  person, 
and  of  her  minor  children.  He  could  "punish  her  with  a  stick 
no  bigger  than  his  thumb,"  and  she  could  not  complain  against 
him.* 

The  common  law  of  this  State  held  man  and  wife  to  be  one  per- 
son, but  that  person  was  the  husband.  He  could  by  will  deprive 
her  of  every  part  of  his^property,  and  also  of  what  had  been  her 
own  before  marriage.  He  was  the  owner  of  all  her  real  estate 
and  of  her  earnings.  The  wife  could  make  no  contract  and  no 
will,  nor,  without  her  husband's  consent,  dispose  of  the  legal  inter- 
est of  her  real  estate.  He  had  the  income  of  her  real  estate  till 
she  died,  and  li  they  ever  had  a  living  child  his  ownership  of  the 

•  The  authority  f  ir  this 'M  "thutr.;."'  iraditiofi.  th  a  "  .i  ni.in  h  id  a  right  to  whip  his  wife  w  ith  a 
UKknolwggar  tbam  hi&  thumb,"  is  found  in  an  early  edition  of  Phi/lifs'  Evidtnc€.  'I'hat  book  was 
antliactty  in  Eafibh  €Ommoa  law  and  in  it  PhiUi|M  is  quoted  aa  rajring,  that  according  to  the  law  of  hit 
dty  a  huilMnd  "  miijht  lawfully  chasti<»e  hi&  wife  with  a  reasonable  wcajwin,  a>  a  f-riHtmstick^^  .idJinf;. 
fcowrvef,  "  but  ii  he  u*e  an  unreasonable  weapon,  such  a&  -in  iron  h.ir,  and  death  en^uc.  it  would  be 
murder.  "— [Chamberlin,  p.  SiS  ]  But  the  real  '*  thumb"  story  »ecnis  to  have  originated  with  a  certan 
Judge  BuUcr  of  England,  who  lived  about  one  hundred  yean  ago.  In  his  ruling  on  one  of  those  ca»e» 
•*  erife4>catiiig,  now  «o  eocnmon  in  our  potiee  coukk.  lie  taid  that  a  man  bad  a  right  to  punish  hi*  wife, 

"»nh  4Ki.  k  ■  ■Mi;icr  thai,  hi-  thumh  "  Thai  was  hU  upliii.jr.  Shortly  sftor  t!ii?  ^  rrie  \Ti.A\r'~  -■'■v.x 
^  judge  a  letter  in  which  Ibcy  prayed  ium  to  give  them  the  si*c  of  bis  thumb  !  We  arc  not  told 
•iMcbcrke  GoupUed  with  thdr  requeat. 
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real  estate  continued  to  his  death.   He  could  forbid  her  to  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  a  pound  of  sugar,  or  contract  for  a  load  of  wood 
to  keep  the  family  warm.    She  did  not  own  a  rag^  of  her  own 
clothing.    She  liad  no  personal  rights,  u.ad  cuuid  hardly  call  her. 
soul  her  own. 

Her  hiisb.uKi  could  steal  her  children,  rob  her  of  her  clothing, 
and  her  earnint;s,  neglect  to  support  the  family:  and  she  had  no 
legal  redress.  If  a  wife  earned  money  by  her  labor,  the  husband 
could  claim  the  pay  as  his  share  of  the  proceeds.  There  is  a 
clause  sometimes  found  in  old  wills,  to  the  effect  that  if  a  widow 
marry  again,  she  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  her  husband's  property. 
The  most  conservative  judge  in  the  commonwealth  would  now 
rule  that  a  widow  cannot  be  kept  from  her  fair  share  of 
the  property,  by  any  such  unjust  restriction.  In  a  husband's 
eyes  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  woman's  mission  was  ac* 
compHshed  after  she  had  been  kU  wife  and  borne  his  children. 
What  more  could  be  desired  of  her,  he  argued,  but  a  comer  some- 
where in  which,  respectably  dressed  as  his  relicty  she  could  sit 
down  and  mourn  for  him,  for  the  rest  of  her  life.* 

The  law  no  longer  sanctions  such  a  will,  but  provides  that 
the  widow  shall  liave  a  fair  i>hare  of  .dl  personal  property.  If 
a  widow  permits  herself  to-day  to  be  defrauded  of  her  legal  ri^^hts 
in  the  division  of  jiroperty,  it  is  her  own  fault,  and  because  she 
does  not  study  and  understand  for  herself  the  general  statutes  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  laws  concerning  the  rights  of  married 
women.  The  result  of  thirt}'  years  of  property  legislation  for 
women  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Sewall  in  his  admirable  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  says,  "  the  last  thirty  years  have  done  more  to  improve 
the  law  for  married  women  than  the  four  hundred  preceding." 
The  legislature  has,  during  this  time,  enacted  laws  allowing 
women  to  vote  in  parishes  and  religious  societies,  declaring  that 
women  must  become  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
three  State  primary  and  reform  schools,  of  the  State  workhouse, 
of  the  State  almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  and  of  the  board  of  prison 
commissioners ;  also,  that  certain  officers  and  managers  of  the  re^ 
formatory  prison  for  women  at  Sherborn  "shall  be  women." 
Without  legislation,  women  now  are  school  supervisors,  overseers 
of  the  poor,  trustees  of  public  libraries  and  members  of  the  State 

•  In  nn  rli!  wi!l,  m.icK  .  htinvlrft)  and  fifty  years  ng',,  i  Im'.band  of  large  nic^iiis  lui-nicalhcd  tr.  \\\% 
"  dcirly  beloved  wife  #50  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  with  the  injuDCUon  that  she  should  return  to  hex 
nriilaaU  or  family  hoine.  And  witb  this  vmiX  tun,  a»  her  tbaic  of  hit  propaity,hc  retumod  her  lobar 
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Board  of  Education  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy 

and  Chanty.* 

These  great  changes  in  legislation  for  the  women  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  the  result  of  their  own  labors.  By  conventions  and 
documents  they  have  informed  the  people  and  enlightened 
public  sentiment.  By  continued  agitation  the  question  has 
been  kept  prominently  before  their  representatives  in  the  legis- 
lature. And,  though  so  much  has  been  gained,  they  are  still 
hard  at  work,  nor  will  they  rest  until,  woman's  equality  with 
man  before  the  law  is  firmly  established. 

Among  the  most  important  acts  passed  recently  is  one  of  1879, 
by  which  a  married  woman  is  the  owner  of  her  own  clothing 
to  the  value  of  $2,000,  although  the  act  granting  this  calls 
such  apparel  the  gifts  of  her  husband,"  not  recognizing  the  fact 
that  most  married  women  earn  or  help  to  earn  their  own  clothes. 
A  law  was  passed,  in  1881,  to  "mitigate  the  evils  of  divorce." 
Two  important  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1882,  one 
allowing  women  to  become  practising  attorneys,  and  the  other 
providing,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  married  woman  intestate 
and  leavinc^  children,  one-half  only  of  her  personal  estate  shall  to 
her  husband,  instead  of  tlie  whole,  as  in  previous  years.  In  1883, 
a  wife  was  given  the  right  of  burial  in  any  lot  or  tomb  belonging 
to  her  husband.  In  1884,  the  only  measures  were  a  bill  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  women  on  the  board  of  State  lunatic  hos* 
pitals,  and  another  providing  for  the  appointment  of  women  as- 
sistant ph3rsicians  in  the  same  hospitals,  and  an  act  giving  women 
the  power  to  dispose  of  their  separate  estates  by  will  or  deed. 
In  1885,  very  little  was  done  to  improve  the  legal  status  of 
women. 

When  any  vote  on  the  Suffrage  bill  is  taken,  it  is  enough 
to  make  the  women  who  sit  in  the  gallery  weep  to  hear  the 
"0*s"  and  the  **Mc*s,"  almost  to  a  man,  thunder  forth  the 
emphatic  "  No  f  **;  and  to  think  that  these  men  (some  of  whom  a 

few  years  a^o  were  walking  over  their  native  bogs,  with  hardly 

the  rij^ht  to  live  and  breathe)  should  vote  away  so  thoughtlessly 
the  rights  of  the  women  of  the  country  in  which  they  have  found 
a  shelter  and  a  home.    When  they  came  to  this  country,  poor, 

*TIm  little  actual  gain  in  votes  since  1874,10  favor  of  iniinictpalor  gtlMWj  mffrage  for  women,  min^ht 
(■OM  the  caieless  observer  to  draw  Uie  iafoence  that  no  grtac  pnigicw  bad  been  made  in  legi&la> 
ttvescfltament  during  all  thc-e  year*.  In  1870  the  vote  in  the  House  of  RepR«entative«  on  the  Gcn- 
enl  Woman  Suffrage  Bill  w'a>  133  in  (S.  In  i88s  the  bill  giving;  municipal  siitTrAge  was  dcfcaiod  ia 
the  Uoutc  by  a  vote  of       to  6t.    But  thi»  ■»  nut  a  true  index  of  tkc  piwgrc»i  uf  public  opiBton. 
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and  with  fio  inheritance  but  the  "shillalah/*  the  ballot  was  freely 
given  to  them,  as  the  poor  man*s  weapon  for  defence.  Why  can* 
*  not  men,  who  have  been  political  serfs  in  their  own  country,  see 
the  incongruity  of  voting  against  the  enfranchisement  of  over 
one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  which  has  made  free  hu- 
man beings  of  them  ?  It  is  not  long  since  one  of  these  adopted 
citizens,  in  a  discussion,  said : 

When  the  women  show  that  they  want  to  vote,  1  am  willing  to  give 
them  all  the  rights  they  want. 

Give!  I  thought.  Where  did  you  get  the  right  to  gi7'e  Mas- 
sachusetts women  the  right  t(j  vote?  You  did  not  inherit  it. 
In  wliat  consists  your  prerogative  over  the  women  whose  ances- 
tors fought  to  secure  the  very  right  of  suffrage  of  which  )'ou  so 
glibly  t  ilk,  and  wliich  neither  )'ou,  nor  your  father  before  you, 
did  aught  to  establish  or  maintain  ? 

The  improvement  in  the  social  or  general  condition  of  woman 
has  been  even  greater  than  that  in  legislation.  Previous  to  1S40, 
women  were  employed  only  as  teachers  of  summer  schools,  to 
"  spell  the  men  "  during  the  haying  season ;  and  this  only  occa- 
sionally. They  held  no  responsible  position  in  any  public  school 
in  the  State.  To-day  there  are  eight  women  to  one  man  em- 
ployed in  all  grades  of  this  profession,  and  there  are  numerous 
instances  where  women  are  head-teachers  of  departments,  or 
principals  of  high,  normal  and  grammar  .schools.  Previous  to 
1S25,  girls  could  attend  only  the  primary  schools  of  Boston. 
Through  the  influence  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  the  first  high- 
school  for  girls  was  opened  in  that  city.  There  was  a  great  out- 
cry  against  this  innovation  ;  and,  because  of  tin  excitcniL  nt  on 
the  subject,  and  the  great  number  of  girls  who  applied  for  admis- 
sion, the  .scheme  was  abandoned.  The  public-school  system,  as 
it  is  now  called,  was  established  in  Boston  in  1789;  boys  were  ad- 
mitted the  whole  year  round  ;  girls,  from  April  to  October.  This  in- 
equality in  tlie  opportunit for  education  roused  Jolm  Pierpont's 
indignation,  and  moved  him  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  secure 
.justice  for  girls.  Now  there  are  6,246  schools,  seventy-two  aca- 
demies, six  normal  schools,  two  colleges,  Boston  University  and 
the  "Harvard  Annex"  all  open  to  girls.  In  the  town  of  Plym- 
outh, where  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers  first  landed,  when 
the  question  whether  girls  should  receive  any  public  instruc- 
tion first  came  up  in  town-meeting,  there  was  great  opposition 
to  it.   However,  the  majority  showed  a  liberal  spirit,  and  voted 
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to  give  the  girls  one  hour  of  instruction  daily.  This  was  in  1793. 
In  1853  a  noimal  school  for  girls  was  established  in  Boston; 
in  185s  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal 
School.  In  1878  the  Girls'  Latin- School  in  Boston  was  founded. 
The  establishment  of  this  successful  institution  was  the  result  of 
discussions  on  the  subject  first  brought  before  the  public  by 
ladies  of  Boston.  High  schools  in  almost  all  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  State  have  long  been  established,  in  which  the 
boys  and  girls  are  educated  together.  In  1880  the  pupils 
in  the  high  and  normal  schools  of  Boston  were  abcnit  2.000 
girls  to  i.oco  boys.  In  1S67  the  Lowell  Institute  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  advertised  classes  free  to  both 
sexes  in  French,  mathematics  and  in  practical  science.*  Since 
that  time  Chauncy  Hail  School  and  Boston  University  have  been 
o\>cncd  to  women,  with  the  equal  privileges  of  male  students. 
It  might  be  explained  here  that  the  **  Harvard  Annex,"  or 
"  Private  Collegiate  Instruction  for  Women,"  is  not  an  organic 
part  of  the  University  itself.  Under  a  certain  arrangement,  a 
limited  number  of  young  women  are  allowed  a  few  of  the  privi- 
of  the  young  men.  They  are  also  permitted  to  use  all  the 
books  belongii^  to  the  library  and  to  attend  mj^ny  of  the  lectures. 
No  college-building  is  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  but  recita- 
tion*rooms  are  provided  in  private  houses.  A  witty  Cambridge 
lady  called  this  m}rthical  college  the  Harvard  Annex  the 
public  adopted  the  name,  and  mai^y  people  suppose  that  there 
la  such  a  building.  From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Private 
Collegiate  Instruction  for  Women,"  it  appears  that  in  1885  sixty, 
five  women  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  attending  this 
course  of  instruction. f  Three-fourths  of  this  number  are  Massa- 
chusetts girls.  Some  of  the  professors  say  that  the  average  of 
scholarship  there  is  higher  than  in  the  University.  Fifty  courses 
of  studies  are  open  to  women  students.  Miss  Brown  of  Concord,  a 
graduate  of  1884,  astonished  the  faculty  by  her  bii^h  per  cent,  in 
the  classics.  Her  average  was  higher  than  that  reached  by  any 
young  man.  These  students  go  unattended  to  the  lectures 
and  to  the  library  of  the  college.     A  great  change  indeed, 

*  Mre.  EUm      Riduufidt  wttth*  fot  womaa  who  catered. 

tTbe  Harvaid  Aascx,  to  called,  bcfcan  its  tevmih  year  with  sixty.fiv«yomiffbMlMS  enrolled  for 
•tudy.  The  enrollment  for  the  prcceeding  six  years  was  a»  follows  :  First  year,  :  Mcond,  47  ;  third 
40  ;  fourth,  ;  fifth,  49,  sixth.  55.  Some  of  the  students  cnmc  from  distant  places,  but  a  majority  are 
from  the  Cambridge  and  neighboring  high-schonU.  The  instttiiti'  ^  tc  niii'-^  thi-  \  1  ir  (  r  ihc  fir>t 
lime  a  bHildtag  whkb  ban  been  conveniently  arranged  Cor  its  (lurposei.  1  be  eadowiocat  ol  the  ai*o- 
cnuoB  which  manages  the  woilt  now  wnouota  to  $8s^ago> 
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since  the  time  when  women  began  to  attend  the  Lowell  In* 
stitute  lectures  1  Then  it  was  thought  almost  disgraceful  to  go 
to  a  public  meeting  without  male  protection,  and  they  went  with 
veiled  faces,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen  of  men.  The  "Annex  **  has 
some  advantages,  but  they  cannot  compare  with  Girton  and 
Newnham  of  Cambridge,  England. 

The  treasurer  of  the  "  Harvard  Annex  **  declares  the  great  need 
that  esdists  for  funds  to  provide  a  suitable  building,  etc.,  for  the 
numerous  women  who  continue  to  apply  there  for  admission ; 
and  he  appeals  to  the  g^ncrosity  of  the  public  for  contributions 
of  money  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  casual  observer  might 
suggest  that  thoNc  women  who  will  hereafter  become  the  bene- 
factors of  this  university  should  remember  the  n<  cdsof  their  own 
sex,  and  leave  their  donations  or  bequests  so  that  they  can  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  **  Harvard  Annex."  which  is  a  wholly 
private  enterprise,  conducted  by  the  University  instructors  and 
supervised  by  a  committee  of  ladies. 

Colleges  for  women  have  also  been  founded.  Wellesley  and 
Smith  have  long  been  doing  good  university  work.  Thirty  years 
ago  there  was  no  college  in  the  country,  except  Oberlin,  to 
which  women  were  admitted.  To^ay,  even  conservative  Harvard 
begins  to  melt  a  little  under  this  regenerating  influence,  and  in- 
vites  women,  through  the  doors  of  its  "  Annex,"  to  come  and 
enjoy  some  of  the  privileges  found  within  its  sacred  halls  of 
learning.  This  was  a  late  act  of  grace  from  a  college  whose  in« 
ception  was  in  the  mind  of  a  woman*  longing  for  a  better  oppor. 

•  This  lady  wx<5  Loc>'  Downing,  sister  of  the  first  governor  of  MoMachusetu.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Emanuel  Downing,  a  lawyer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  fnend  of  Governor  Winlhrop  and  afterward  a 
man  of  nurk  in  tKc  infant  colony.  In  a  letter  to  hi  r  brother,  Lucy  D<  'u  nir.t{  rxpresscs  the  desire  of 
henelf  and  husband  to  come  to  New  £ngbiiid  with  their  children,  but  laments  that  if  they  do  come  her 
fon  Georse  canoot  oomplete  lib  Mudiei .  She  wyi :  **  Von  have  yet  noe  tocietiet  nor  mcam  of  tliat 
Linil  for  til c  education  of  y.",iii1,>  in  l<j.irnin(r.  It  w  ould  niaVe  iii<j  gne  f.ir  niriMcr  to  New  EngLind,  if 
God  shoulil  (..ill  nic  lu  it.  than  o!}i(;iwi».c  1  should,  and  i  believe  a  coliedge  wouid  put  noe  sniail  life  toto 
the  plantation."  This  letter  was  written  early  to  i6jl6,  and  in  October  of  the  kame  year  the  General 
Court  of  the  Matftachuaetti  colony  agreed  to  give  ^(400  towards estahlishiftf  a  echool  or  ooUege  in  Ncw- 
lowne  (two  years  later  called  Cambridge).  Soon  afterward*  Rev.  John  Humid  died  and  left  «tt«.hslf 

.'f  Ills  c^Kitc  to  thi»  "inf.int  sen.  iii.u y ,"  rkii<!  in  it  w.is  r^rdered  by  thc  GcQCnt  CoUft  that  the 

"  C^Ucdgc  to  be  built  at  Cambridge  »hail  b«  ciilcd  Har\'ard  Collcdge.** 

Early  In  16^  Lucy  Downing  and  her  husband  arrived  in  New  England,  and  the  name  of  Georgtt 
Downing  stands  second  on  the  list  of  the  fir»t  cl.iss  of  >Iar>ard  {{'^(Itjates  in  1642.  The  Down- 
ings  had  other  sons  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  educated  at  Harvard,  and  daui;h(crs  who  were  put 
out  to  service.  The  son  for  whom  so  much  was  done  by  his  mother,  was  afterwards  knoun  as  Sir 
George  Downing,  and  ho  became  rich  aud  powerful  in  England.  Downing  atrcct  in  I«ndon  a»  named 
for  him.  In  afterlife  he  forgot  his  duty  to  hh  mother,  who  to  natutally  looked  to  htm  for  giipport; 

and  fu  r  letter  u  riltcii  frnni  F.ri>;l.iU<I  after  Jitr  hiis!;;iiiJ  flicd,  wh<  11  she  w.-is  oM  .ind  fcvMp.  tcIK  a 
»ad  htury  uf  her  »nn's  av.ixicc  iutJ  mc^uc.-^,  aiiii  Icavo  the  p.iutlul  uitprc&»ion  that  .>hc  suiTcted  in  hex' 
old  age  for  the  oeceMartes  of  life. 

It  ift  hard  totstimate  how  much  influence  the  earnest  longing  of  thl»  one  wwnan  for  the  better  edu> 
den  of  hertm,  had  in  th«  founding  «(  thi«  •arliest  college  in  MatMditiaMtt.  But  for  her  tliinking 
and  •peaking  at  tho  ti^t  tine  the  catcrpriae  night  have  been  dclajrcd  for  half  a  ccoinry.  It  i*  to  b« 
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tunity  than  the  new  colony  could  give  to  educate  her  afterward 
ttngrateful  son. 

The  number  of  young  men  educated  by  the  individual  eHorts 
of  women  cannot  be  estimated.  T.  W.  Higginson,  in  the  Woman  s 
Jcumalt  says : 

The  late  President  Walker  once  told  me  that,  in  his  judgment,  one- 
quarter  of  the  young  men  in  Harvard  College  were  being  carried  through 
bf  the  special  self-denial  and  sacrifices  of  women.  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  mtio.  but  I  can  testify  to  having  been  an  instance  of  this,  myself;  and 
to  having  known  a  never-ending  series  of  such  cases  of  self-devotion. 

Some  of  these  men,  educated  by  the  labor  and  self-sacrifice 
of  others,  look  down  upon  the  social  position  in  which  their 
women  friends  are  still  forced  to  remain.    The  result  to  the 

recipient  has  often  been  of  doubtful  value,  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  affections  is  concerned.  Sometimes  the  ■•rcat  obli-^a- 
tion  has  been  for<^otten.  Only  in  rare  instances,  to  either  party 
did  the  life-long  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  family 
become  of  permanent  and  spiritual  value! 

The  average  woman  of  forty  years  ago  was  very  humble  in  her 
notions  of  the  sphere  of  woman.  What  if  she  did  hunger  and 
thirst  after  knowledge?  She  could  do  nothing  with  it,  even  if 
she  could  get  it.  So  she  made  a  fetich  of  some  male  relative, 
and  gave  him  the  mental  food  for  which  she  herself  was  starv- 
ing, and  devoted  all  her  energies  towards  helping  him  to  become 
what  she  felt,  under  better  conditions,  she  herself  might  have 
been.   It  was  enough  in  those  early  days  to  be  the  mother  or 

dq^iored  thai  Lucy  DowniiiK  established  the  unwise  precedent  ui  educating  one  member  of  the  t.itiuly 
At  the  expense  of  the  re&t ;  an  example  followed  by  too  many  women  since  her  time.  Harvard  Collc);c 
ilscit  h«»  followed  it  u  well,  in  that  it  ha»  fo  Vom%  eaeiuded  from  iu  )irivikge>  that  portion  of  the 
Wnu  family  fo  which  Lucjr  Downing  beloofed. 

AlthoQl^  women  have  never  been  permitted  to  become  students  of  this  college,  or  of  any  of  the 
liAoaU  connected  with  it,  yet  they  have  alway*  taken  a  great  toteresC  in  its  pecuniaiy  weKaie,  and  the 
UmvcTHiy  i»  largely  indebted  to  the  genewity  of  women  for  its  endowment  and  support.  From  the 
itccrdi  of  Harvard  College,  it  appc:ir>  th.it  funds  have  been  c  'ntribnted  !  y  r";  vv  inicn,  whicli  nui, 
in  the  ag2^S^e«  to  93>35<ooo.  Out  oi  these  funds  a  propotuua  uf  the  univcn>uy  schol.irshipo  were 
fi^unded,  and  at  Icait  one  of  it&  pn  fti»<>or>'  chairs.  In  its  Divinity  fchoul  alone  6ve  of  the  ten  scKolar-^ 
dnps  bear  the  names  of  women.  Caroline  A.  Pluinmer  of  Salem  gave  9iS«ooo  to  found  the  Plummer 
PtafeMtoridiip  of  Christian  Morale.  Sarah  Derby  bequeathed  $1,000  lowardu  founding  the  Hersey  Pr«- 
fevt,T\Sip  of  Anatomy  .md  Physic.  The  Holden  Ch.iiH-l  Imilt  \^\ih  mcni  >  i:i\cn  for  that  pi:r}x>se 
by  Mn,  Samuel  Holden  and  her  daughters.  Anna  £.  P.  Sever,  in  iS;^,  left  a  Icgiicy  to  this  college  of 
li^^ooe.  [See  Harvaid  Roll  of  Honor  for  women  bi  HttrvnTd  Regititr  in  rtto-lt.]  Other  known 
btnetifturs  of  Harvard  University  are :  Lady  .Mnul^on,  Munn.ih  Sewnll,  Mary  Saltonstall,  I>  r  ;*iy 
SAlton>tall,  Joanna  Alford,  M.iry  P.  Townsend,  Ann  'rotij>.ai,  Eliza  Furiar,  Ann  F.  S<rh.n:fTer,  l.<  vina 
Hear,  Rebe-.c-t  \.  Perkins,  Caroline  Merriam.  Sarah  Jackson,  Hannah  C.  Andrew*,  Nam  >  Kendall, 
Cbarloiie  Harris,  Mary  Osgood,  Lucy  Osgood,  Sarah  Wiaaiow,  Julia  Bullock,  Marian  Hovey,  Anna 
Itiehaflnd.  Caroline  Itldimond,  Clara  J.  Moore  and  Su«in  Cabot.— (H.  H.  R. 

The  i]uestioa  i«  often  asked,  why  are  women  ><>  nmch  more  desirotjs  than  men  to  see  their  children 
«iu<.a:r<1  *  I>eca»N«  it  is  a  right  that  has  been  denied  to  them*elve«.  To  them  education  means  lib- 
erty, wealth,  position,  power.  When  the  black  race  at  the  South  were  emancipated,  they  were  far 
Mie  eager  for  education  than  tke  poor  wbitea,  and  for  the  lame  reaaoo.*(EDS. 
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sister  of  somebody.  Women  were  almost  as  abject  in  this  pa^ 
ticular  as  the  Thradan  woman  of  old,  who  saidt 

**I  am  not  of  the  noble  Grecian  race, 

I'm  poor  Ai>nMnn(in.  and  bom  in  Thrace; 
Let  the  Greek  womeu  scorn  mc,  if  they  pleaM* 
I  was  Che  mother  of  Themistodes.** 

There  are  women  still  left  who  believe  their  husbands,  sons,  or 
male  friends  can  study,  read  and  vafe  for  them.  They  arc  like 
some  frugal  house-mothers,  who  think  their  is  no  need  of  a  din- 
ner if  the  good-man  of  the  family  is  not  coming  home  to  share 
it.  Just  as  if  the  man-half  of  the  human  family  can  "eat,  learn 
and  inwardly  digest,**  to  make  either  ph)rsical  or  mental  strength 
for  the  other  half  I 

Maria  Mitchell  of  Massachusetts  became  Professor  of  Astron* 
omy  and  Mathematics  at  Vassar»  in  1866,  the  first  woman  in  the 
countiy  to  hold  such  a  position.  Since  that  time  women  have 
become  members  of  the  faculty  in  several  of  the  large  colleges 
in  the  country. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  commonwealth  women  practiced  mid- 
wifery, and  were  very  successful.  Mrs.  John  Eliot,  Anne  Hutch- 
inson, Mrs.  Fuller  and  Sarah  Alcock  were  the  first  In  the  State. 

Janet  Alexander,  a  Scotchwoman,  was  a  well-trained  mid- 
wife."*  Slie  lived  in  Boston,  and  was  alwa)-s  recognized  as  a  good 
practitioner  in  her  line  by  the  leading  doctors  in  that  city.  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren  of  Boston  invited  tliis  lady  to  come  to  this 
country.  His  biography,  reCLiitly  jiubiished,  contains  a  short 
record  of  the  matter,  in  which  he  says:  "We  determined  to 
recommend  Mrs.  Alexander.  She  was  a  Scotchwoman,  regularly 
educated,  and  having  Dr.  Hamilton's  diploma."  Quite  a  storm 
was  raised  among  the  younger  physicians  of  Boston  by  this  at- 
tempted innovation,  because  they  thought  Dr.  Warren  was  trv'ing 
to  deprive  them  of  profitable  practice.  But  Mrs.  Alexander, 
supported  by  Dr.  Warren,  and  perhaps  other  physicians,  con- 
tinued her  occupation  and  educated  her  daughter  in  the  same 
profession.  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt  practiced  in  Boston  as  early  as 
1835.  She  sought  admission  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  was  many  times  refused.  She  was  not  what  Is  called  a  "  reg- 
ular physician."  In  her  day  there  existed  no  schools  or  colleges 
for  the  medical  education  of  women,  but  she  studied  by  herself, 

•  Ruth  Bamaby,  aged  loi  in  1875.  Elizabeth  Phillip*  and  Hannah  Greenway  were  also  members  of 
this  briioch  of  the  jtrofcuion.  The  ta»t  wm  midwife  tu  Miv.  Judge  SewaiU  who  was  the  mother  ot 
nioeieen  childica.  Jii4gie  Samu*!  E.  Sewall  ncalioot  thk  fmet  ia  lus  diaiy,  noratly  publuhed. 
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and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women. 
Her  success  was  so  great  in  her  line  of  practice  that  she  proved 
tbe  need  existing  for  physicians  of  her  own  sex. 

Dr.  Hunt*s  tussle  with  the  medical  faculty  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. She  was  the  first  woman  in  the  State  who  dared  assert 
her  right  to  recognition  in  this  profession.  For  this,  and  for  her 
persistent  efforts  to  secure  for  them  a  higher  education,  she  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  every  woman  who  has  since  followed  her 
footsteps  into  a  profession  over  which  the  men  liad  long  held  un- 
disputed control.  In  1853  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  on 
her  by  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  l^cnnsylvania.  The  first 
medical  college  for  women,  organized  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gregory  uf 
Boston,  was  chartered  in  1856,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Female  Medical  College,  and  in  1874,  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, united  with  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine. 
In  1868  it  had  graduated  seventy-two  women,  among  whom  were 
Dr.  Lucy  E.  Sewall  and  Dr.  Helen  Morton  (who  afterwards  went 
to  Paris  and  studied  obstetrics  at  Madame  Aillot's  Hospital  of 
Maternity)  and  Dr.  Mercy  B.  Jackson.*  There  are  now  205 
regular  practitioners  in  the  State. 

In  1863,  Dr.  Zakrzewska,  in  codperation  with  Lucy  God- 
dard  and  Ednah  D.  Cheney^  established  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.   Its  avowed  objects  were : 

(i)  to  provide  women  the  medical  aid  of  competent  physicians  of 
their  own  sex  ;  (2)  to  assi>t  educated  women  in  the  practical 
study  of  medicine;  (3)  to  train  nurses  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 
This  was  tlie  first  hospital  in  New  England  over  which  women 
have  had  entire  control,  both  a:^  physicians  and  surgeons.  Bos- 
ton University  is  open  to  both  sexes,  with  equal  studies,  duties 
and  privileges.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1869,  and 
includes,  among  other  schools  and  colleges,  schools  of  theology, 
law  and  medicine.  The  faculty  consists  of  many  distinguished 
men  and  women.  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  (home- 
opathic) was  organized  in  1873.  Of  the  thirty-two  lecturers 
and  professors  who  constitute  the  faculty,  five  are  women  In 
1884  the  three  highest  of  the  four  prizes  for  the  best  medical 
thesis  were  won  by  women.  Of  the  610  pupils  in  1884,  155  were 
women ;  sixty  of  these  were  in  the  school  of  medicine.  There 
are  women  in  all  departments,  except  agriculture  and  theology. 

*  Dr.  Jm^mo  had  *  pfactice  in  Botton,  «nd  filled  fur  five  jrean  the  chair  of  |»n>fcMor  of  dia» 
«M  of  diildcca  ia  the  Boston  Upivefstty  School  of  Milici— . 
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They  do  not  study  theol<^  because  they  cannot  be  ordained  to 
preach  in  any  of  the  leading  churches. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1884.  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Henry  I.  Bowditch.  voted  to  admit  women  to  membership.  Dr. 
Emma  L.  Call  and  Dr.  Harriet  L.  Harrington  were  the  first  two 
women  admitted.  January  ii,  1882,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of 
Harvard  overseers,  the  question  of  admitting  women  to  the 
Medical  School  came  before  the  board.  An  individual  desiring 
to  contribute  a  fund  for  the  medical  education  of  women  in  Har- 
vard University  asked  the  president  and  fellows  whether  such  a 
fund  would  be  accepted  and  used  as  designed.  Majority  and 
minority  reports  were  submitted  by  the  committee  in  charge, 
and  after  a  long  discussion  it  was  voted,  11  to  6,  to  accept  the 
fund,  the  income  to  be  ultimately  used  for  the  medical  education 
of  women.  At  the  April  meeting,  the  Committee  on  the  Medi- 
cal Education  of  Women  presented  a  report,  which  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  I2: 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  University 
to  hold  out  any  encouragement  that  it  will  undertake  the  medical  educa- 
tion of  women. 

The  Harvard  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge  sometimes  admits 
wumen.  but  does  not  recognize  them  publicly,  nor  grant  them 
degrees  ;  but  there  are  other  theological  schools  in  the  State  where 
a  complete  preparation  for  the  ministerial  profession  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  attitude  of  the  churches  toward  women  has  changed 
greatly  within  thirty  years.  As  early  as  1869,  women  began  to 
serve  on  committees,  and  to  be  ordained  deaconesses  of  churches. 
They  also  hold  important  offices  connected  with  the  different 
church  organizations.  They  serve  on  the  boards  of  State  and 
national  religious  associations.  There  are  also  missionar}^  associa- 
tions, both  home  and  foreign,  and  Christian  unions,  all  officered 
and  managed  exclusively  by  women.  Even  the  treasurers  of 
these  large  bodies  are  women,  and  their  husbands  or  trustees  are 
no  longer  required  to  give  bonds  for  them.*  At  the  general  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  word  ''male" 
was  stricken  from  the  discipline,  and  the  word  person  inserted 
in  its  place,  fn  all  cases  save  those  that  concerned  the  ordination 
of  clergy. 

•  In  iS^o.aMn  -I  'tt^  woman  crml''  n"t  I'^jilly'-'  Tr'-nmrer  of  even  a  st:wing»oc»«fv  \»  it^.nii  li  iv- 
u>g  some  mao  rc»ponsible  for  her.  lii  idog,  it  was  nccc>>sary  ihat  the  subscnpiiun*  o(  a  married  woman 
for  A  ncwtpaper  or  for  chariiick  should  b«  Is  the  nam*  of  her  hosfaaad. 
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Olympia  Brown  was  the  first  woman  settled  as  pastor  in  the 
State.   Her  parish  was  at  Weymouth  Landing.   In.  1864  she 

petitioned  the  Massachusetts  lejpsUture  "that  marriages  per- 
formed by  a  woman  should  be  made  legal."  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  reported  tliat  no 
legislation  was  necessary,  as  marriages  solemnized  by  women  were 
already  legal.*  Thus  the  legislature  of  the  State  established  the 
precedent,  that  "he"  meant  "she"  under  the  law,  in  one  in- 
stance at  least.  Phebe  Hanaford,  Mary  H.  Graves  and  Lorenza 
Haynes  were  the  first  Massachusetts  women  to  be  ordained 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  Rev.  Lorenza  Haynes  has  been  chaplain 
of  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives. 

The  three  best-known  women  sculptors  in  this  country  were 
bom  and  bred  in  Massachusetts.  They  are  Harriet  Hosmer» 
Margaret  Foley  and  Anne  Whitney.  Harriet  Hosmer  was  the 
first  to  free  herself  from  the  traditions  of  her  sex  and  follow  her 

profession  as  a  sculptor.  When  she  desired  to  fit  herself  for  her 
vocation  there  was  no  art  school  east  of  the  Mississippi  river 
where  she  could  study  anatomy,  or  find  suitable  models.  Mar- 
garet Foley,  w  ho,  amid  the  hum  of  the  machinery  of  the  Lowell 
cotton  mills,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  chiseling  her  thought 
on  the  surface  of  a  "smooth-lipped  shell,"  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  instruction  in  cameo-cutting. 
There  her  genius  developed  so  much  that  she  began  to  model  in 
clay,  and  soon  became  a  successful  sculptor  in  marble.  Lucy 
Larcom»  in  her  "  Idyl  of  Work/'  says  of  Miss  Foley : 

"  That  broad-browed  delicate  girl  will  c«fve  tX  Rome 
Faces  ia  marble,  cla&:>ic  as  her  own." 

One  of  her  finest  creations  is  "  The  Fountain/'  first  exhibited  in 
Horticultural  Hall  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia, 
1S76.  A  free  art-school  was  opened  to  women  in  Boston  in  1867, 
and  Anne  Whitney  was  not  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  for  instruc- 
tion  in  the  appliances  of  her  art.  Harriet  Hosmer  and  Margaret 
Foley  have  both  made  statues  which  adorn  the  public  buildings 
and  parks  of  their  native  country ;  and  Anne  Whitney's  statues  of 
Samuel  Adams  and  Harriet  Martineau  are  the  crowning  works  of 
her  genius. 

•  Olympi  i  Brc-i  r  '     -*  n  .  count  of  thi=.  transnction  i->      ff.llow- :    In  »oon  after  my  Kttiemtnt 

w  Weymouth,  I  •oiemnuc<l  a  narhace.  it  was  the  fint  time  a  woman  had  officiated  in  UiU  capacity, 
aid  ikcnvaawoMKh  calk  abottt  tbc  legality  of  the  act,  that  I  petitioned  the  legUatun  lo taks  tttch 
tCtioii  as  was  occe«>an'  >n  nrder  to  make  marriages  solemniaed  by  AM  lagaL  TheONUdtlM  10  wlMtt 
a  waa  referred  reported  that  no  legislation  waa  nccewary. 
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No  great  work  has  yet  been  done  by  Massachusetts  women 
In  oil  painting ;  but  in  water  colors,  and  in  decorative  art,  many 
have  excelled,  first  prizes  in  superiority  of  design  having  been 
taken  by  them  over  their  masculine  competitors.  Lizzie  B. 
Humphrey,  Jessie  Curtis,  .  Sarah  W.  Whitman  and  Fidelia 
Bridges,  take  high  rank  as  artists.  Helen  M,  Knowlton,  a 
pupil  of  W'illiaai  M.  Hunt,  is  a  skillful  artist  in  charcoal  and  has 
produced  some  fine  pictures.  Women  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  students  in  the  school  of  design  recently  opened  in  Boston. 
A  great  deal  of  the  ornamental  painting  now  so  fashionable  on 
cards  and  all  fancy  articles  is  done  by  the  deft  fingers  of  women. 
The  cen  of  i  s8o  reports  268  artists  and  1,270  musicians  and 
teachers  music. 

Of  woman  as  actress  and  public  singer,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
apeak,  since  she  has  the  right  of  way  in  both  these  professions. 
Here,  fortunately,  the  supply  does  not  exceed  the  demand ;  con- 
sequeistly  she  has  her  full  share  of  rights,  and  what  is  better, 
equitable  pay  for  her  labor.  In  1880  there  were  ill  actresses. 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  Annie  Louise  Cary 
were  bom  in  Massachusetts. 

The  drama  speaks  too  feebly  on  the  right  side  of  the  woman 
question.  No  successful  modem  dramatist  has  made  this 
"humour"  of  the  times  the  subject  of  his  play.  An  effort  was 
made  in  1879,  by  the  LXLCuti\  c  committee  of  the  New  England 
Association,  to  secure  a  woman  suffrage  play  :  but  it  was  not 
successful,  and  there  is  yet  to  be  written  a  counteractive  to  that 
popular  burlesque,  **  The  Spirit  of  '76."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  stage  still  continues  to  ridicule  the  woman's  rights  movement 
and  its  leaders;  for,  as  Hamlet  says: 

"  The  ]^lay'>  the  thing, 
Whereiu  I'll  catch  the  conscitnce  of  the  king." 

In  1650,  when  Anne  Bradstreet  lived  and  wrote  her  verses,  a 
woman  author  was  almost  unknown  in  English  literature.  This 
lady  was  the  wife  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  because 
of  her  literaiy  tendencies  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  her 
time  as  a  marvel  of  womankind.  Her  contemporaries  called  her 
the  '*  tenth  muse  lately  sprung  up  in  America,'*  and  one  of  them, 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  was  inspired  to  write  an  address  to  her,  in 
which  he  declares  his  wonder  at  her  success  as  a  poet,  and  pla>-- 
fully  foretells  the  consequences  if  women  are  permitted  to  in- 
trude farther  into  the  domain  of  man.   The  closing  lines  express 
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80  well  the  conflicting  emotions  which  torment  the  minds  of  the 

opponents  of  the  woman  suffrage  movenient,  that  I  venture  to 

quote  them  : 

*'  Good  sooth,  "  quoth  the  old  Don,  **tell  ye  me  so? 
I  tnusc  whitber  at  length  these  Girls  will  go. 
It  half  revives  my  chi'.  frost-bitten  blool 
To  see  a  woman  once  do  aught  that's  good. 
Aod,  chod«  by  Chaucer's  Boots  and  Homer's  Furrs, 
Let  men  look  to't  least  Women  wear  the  Spurn." 

In  i8t8,  Hannah  Mather  Crocker,  grand-daughter  of  Cotton 
Mather,  |>ublished  a  book,  called  "Observations  on  the  Rights  of 
Women.  "  III  speaking  of  Mary  Wollstonccraft,  Mrs.  Crocker 
says,  that  while  that  celebrated  woman  had  a  very  indepciident 
mind,  and  her  "  Rights  of  Woman  "  is  replete  with  fine  sentiments, , 
yet,  she  continues,  patronizingly, '*  we  do  not  coincide  with  her 
respecting  the  total  independence  of  the  sex."  Mrs.  Crocker 
evidently  wanted  her  sex  to  be  not  too  independent,  but  just  in- 
dependent enough.* 

In  1 84 1,  when  Lydia  Maria  Child  edited  the  Anti-SUxuery 
Standard,  Margaret  Fuller  the  Dial^  and  Harriot  F.  Curtis  and 
Harriet  Farley  the  Lcweil  Offering,  there  were  perhaps  in  New 
England  no  other  well-known  women  journalists  or  editors.  Cor- 
nelia Walter  of  the  Evening  Transcript  was  the  first  woman  jour- 
nalist in  Boston.  To-day,  women  are  editors  and  publishers  of 
newspapers  all  over  the  United  States ;  and  the  woman's  column 
is  a  part  of  many  leading  newspapers.  Sallie  Joy  White  was  the 
first  regular  reporter  in  Boston.  She  began  oft  the  Boston  Post,  a 
Democratic  newspaper,  in  1 870.  Her  first  work  was  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  a  woman  suffrage  meeting.  She  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  Lilian  Whiting  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Trav  eller,  and  most  of  the  other  Boston  newspapers 
have  women  among  their  editors  and  reporters.  Some  of  the 
hot  magazine  writing  of  the  time  is  done  by  women;  one  needs 
but  to  look  over  the  table  of  contents  of  the  leading  periodicals 
to  see  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  articles  is  written  by  them. 

*  Ttik  fittk  book  k«aitb]rc>f  mention,  from  the  fact  th.it  it  is  probably  the  first  publiottion  of  i(> 
^m>i  ia  MaiMchu4«tu,  if  not  in  America.  The  whole  title  of  the  book  i»,  "  Observntioos  on  the  Righu 
■:^f  Wcmen,  with  their  appropriate  dutie*  agreeable  to  Scripture,  reaaon  and  eemmon  ««n*e."  Mn. 
Cr«>oker.  in  her  iniroduciioti,  s.iv^  ;  "  1  h'.-  v  i  •-•  .i  ih-  r  of  Nature  h;is  endowed  |!n;  n.;ilc  mind  with 
eq;iul  powers  and  facalim,  aoo  given  them  the  same  rii;hi  of  judj^iitg  and  acting  for  thcms«lve»  aa  he 
gava  the  aude  tea/*  Ska  further  argue*  that,  *'  According  to  Scripture,  woman  was  the  flrtt  to  iraaa- 
?Te*»  and  thu*  forfeited  her  original  right  of  equality,  and  far  a  time  was  under  the  yoke  «l  hondafC, 
ull  the  birth  of  our  ble»«ed  S.ivior.  when  »he  w.-i*  restored  to  her  equality  with  man." 

This  is  •  very  fine  beginning,  and  would  xeem  to  fr.ivor  sironicly  modem  woman's  rights  tioc- 

tnw ;  but.  oBfoctnnMcly,  the  author,  with  cfaamtng  iocoasiateacy,  goca  on  to  t«y«— ^'  We  ahaii  acrictly 
'ihwi  to  iht  principle  ol  ^«  impropriety  of  femslM  ever  tretptMiag  on  naacultae  grovndi,  m  it  I* 
MaHy  iacocvect,  aod  pbyMCilly  impOHibk." 
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Really,  the  sex  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  what  Carlyle 
called  the  "  fourth  estate  ** — ^the  Itteiaiy  profession,  and  they  jour- 
ney into  unexplored  regions  of  thought  to  give  the  omniverous 
modern  reader  something  new  to  feed  upon.  The  census  of  1 880 
reports  44$  women  as  authors  and  literary  persons. 

The  newspaper  itself,  that  great  engine  "whose  ambassadors 
are  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  whose  couriers  upon  every 
road,  "  has  slowly  swung  round,  and  is  at  last  hcuucd  in  the  right 
direction.  Reporters  for  the  daily  press  in  Massachusetts  no 
longer  write  in  a  spirit  of  flippancy  or  contempt,  and  there  is  not 
an  editor  in  the  State  of  any  account  who  would  permit  a  member 
of  his  staff  to  report  a  woman's  mectini^  in  any  other  spirit  than 
-that  of  courtesy.  Teachers  occupying  high  positions  and  presi- 
dents of  colleges  have  given  pronounced  opinions  in  favor  of  the 
reform.    Said  President  Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  in  187$  : 

I  would  at  this  point  correct  my  teaching  in  **The  Law  of  Love,"  to  the 

effect  that  home  is  pecuHarly  the  sphere  of  woman,  and  civil  government 
that  of  man.  1  now  rr<r:ird  the  home  as  the  joint  sphere  of  man  and 
woman,  and  the  sphere  ol  civil  governmeDt  more  of  an  open  question  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  New  England  Women's  Club,  parent*  of  the  modern 
clubs  and  associations  for  the  advancement  of  women,  has  been 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  woman's  rights  movement.  Its  members 
have,  in  their  work  and  in  their  lives,  illustrated  the  doctrine  of 
woman's  equality  with  man.   It  was  formed  in  February,  i868.f 

There  has  never  been,  from  time  immemorial,  much  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  woman's  right  to  do  a  good  share  in  the 
drudgery  of  the  world.  But  in  the  remunerative  employments, 
before  iSso,  she  was  but  sparsely  represented.   In  1840,  when 

•In  1836  there  was  a  imall  woman's  club  of  Lowell  factory  operative*.,  ofKeerrd  und  tn.inaged  ctv. 
tirely  by  women.  ThU  may  be  a  remote  first  cau^c  of  the  origin  of  the  New  Lugland  Women's  Club, 
since  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  flourishing  iiistituti  ii,  t >i. a  the  native  cnJ>  40O  lo  the  gnftcd 
tre*-     This  w.in  the  first  woman's  club  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  whole  country. 

t  A  few  ladies  met  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt  to  consider  a  plan  for  orjgaiuzauoti.  Its 
•vowed  object  wa.s  "  to  supply  the  daily  incre.-u^ing  need  of  a  great  central  resting  place,  for  the  comfort 
•nd  convenience  of  those  who  Buy  wish  to  unite  with  us,  and  ultimately  become  a  center  for^untted 
and  organircd  social  thought  and  action."  Its  first  president  was  Caroline  M.  Severance.  On  the 
exccuti%'c  hoard  were  the  n.»nics  of  Julia  Ward  Howt.-,  Kiin.ili  D.  Cheney,  Lucy  Coddard,  Harriet  M. 
Pituam,  Jaa«  Alexander,  Abby  W.  May,  and  muny  others  who  have  «ince  become  weU  known.  Thb 
dub  held  it*  fiiM  meetings  in  private  house*,  but  it  has  for  several  years  occupied  spacious  club  rooms  oo 
Park  street  in  Boston.  Julia  Warii  Howe  i>  ii^  president.  The  club  has  its  own  histori.in,  and  ivh,-nthi» 
official  gives  the  result  of  her  rc«,c.irchcs  to  the  f>ublic,  there  will  be^eu  huw  m^a.y  }jr ujicta  (or  the 
elevation  of  women  and  the  improvement  of  i>ociai  life  have  had  their  inception  in  the  br.uns  of  those 
who  assemble  in  the  partors  ol  the  Hew  England  Woman's  Club.  In  1S74,  it  pn^ectcd  the  move* 
ment  by  which  women  were  fim  elected  on  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  and  also  prepared  the 
j  ctiti.  11  to  be  sent  to  the  M.is--,.ntiu<ct[s  te>;islature  of  1879,  the  rosi  It  .1  v,  hich  w  as  the  j>.i^s.i);c  of  the 
l»w  allowing  women  to  vote  for  school  committees.  In  the  IVinmam't  J^mal  lax  iSfij  will  be  found 
n  sketch  of  this  dub. 
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Harriet  Martmcau  visited  lliis  Lounlry,  she  found  to  her  surprise 
that  there  were  only  seven  vocations,  outside  home,  into  which 
the  women  of  the  United  States  had  entered.  These  were  ■ 
"teaching,  needlework,  keepini^  boarders,  weaving,  type-set- 
ting, and  folding  .md  stitching  in  book-bindery.'*  In  contrast, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  in  Massachusetts  alone, 
woman's  ingenuity  is  now  employed  in  nearly  300  different 
branches  of  industfy.  It  cannot  be  added  that  lor  doing  the 
nme  kind  and  amount  of  work  women  are  paid  men's  wages. 
The  census  does  not  include  the  services  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  among  the  ^id  vocations*  though,  as  is  well  known,  in 
many  instances  they  do  all  the  housework  of  the  family.  They 
get  no  wages,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  among  the  "  useful 
classes."  They  are  not  earners,  but  savers  of  money.  A  money- 
saver  is  not  a  recognized  factor,  either  in  political  economy  or  in 
the  State  census.  The  mother,  daughter  or  wife  is  put  down 
in  its  pages  as  "keeping  house."  If  they  were  paid  for  their 
services  they  would  be  called  ''housekeepers,"  and  would  have 
their  place  among  the  pud  employments. 

Among  the  many  rights  woman  has  appropriated  to  herself 
must  be  included  the  "  patent  right."  The  charge  has  often  been 
made  that  women  never  invent  anything,  but  statistics  on  the 
subject  declare  that  in  1880  patents  for  their  own  inventions  were 
issued  to  eighty-seven  different  women  in  the  United  States.  A 
fair  proportion  of  these  were  from  Massachusetts. 

This  progress  in  the  various  departments  encountered  great 
opposition  from  certain  teachers  and  writers.  Dr.  Bushnell's 
''Reform  Against  Nature/'  Dr.  Fulton's  talk  both  in  and  out  of 
the  pulpit,  served  to  show  the  weakness  of  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Frances  Parkman,  Dr.  Holland,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hammond, 
Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  and  even  some  women  have  added  their  so- 
called  arguments  In  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  woman  as  they 
tliink  "  God  made  her." 

Much  the  stronger  writers  and  speakers  have  been  found  on 
the  right  side  of  this  question.  The  names  of  leading  speakers, 
such  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Theodore 
Parker^  have  already  been  mentioned.  Perhaps  the  most  sug- 
gestive articles  in  favor  of  the  reform  were  T.  W.  Higginson's 
"Ought  Women  to  Learn  the  Alphabet,"  published  in  the  At^ . 
kntk  MmUhly  of  February,  1859,  and  Samuel  Bowles'  *'The 
20 
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Woman  Question  anci  Sex  in  Politics,"  published  at  a  later  date 
in  the  Springfield  Rcpi(biuan.  "  Warrington,**  in  liis  letters  to 
the  same  newspaper,  from  1868  to  1876,  never  failed  to  present  a 
good  and  favorable  argument  on  some  phase  of  the  woman  ques- 
tion. Caroline  Healev  Dall's  lectures  before  i860,  and  her  book 
"The  College,  the  Market  and  the  Court,*' published  in  1868, 
were  seed-grain  sown  in  the  field  of  this  reform.  Samuel  E. 
Sewall's  able  digest  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  legal  condition  of 
married  women,  and  William  I.  Bowditch's admirable  pamphlets,* 
have  done  Incalculable  service. 

Of  women  in  the  civil  service,  there  are :  $8  clerks,  266  em- 
ployes and  387  officials — ^total»  41 1 .  This  includes  postmasters  and 
clerks  in  bureaus.  In  1880,  General  F.  A.  Walker,  superintendent 
of  the  census^  instructed  the  supervisors  of  the  several  districts  to 
appoint  women  as  enumerators  when  practicable.  They  were 
accordingly  so  appointed  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  supervisor  of  the  district  of  Massachusetts 
was  in  favor  of  General  Walker's  instructions,  and  out  of  the  903 
enumerators  appointed  by  him,  thirty  were  women.  This  was  an 
exceedingly  large  proportion  cnmjiired  with  the  number  ap- 
pointed in  Statcii  where  supervisors  were  not  in  favor  of  women 
enumerators. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Caroline  Healey  Dall,  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  formed  in  1865,  put  women  on  its 
board  of  officers,  as  did  the  Boston  Social  Science  Association, 
organized  the  same  year.  These  were  the  first  large  organizations 
in  the  country  to  admit  women  on  an  absolute  equality  with  men. 
The  result  of  this  action  vindicated  at  once  and  forever  woman's 
fitness  to  occupy  positions  of  honor  in  associations  that  man  had 
hitherto  claimed  for  himself  alone.  This  has  encouraged  women 
to  express  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  wisest  men,  and 
enabled  them  to  present  to  the  public  the  woman  side  of  some 
great  questions.  Women  are  officers  as  well  as  members  of  many 
societies  originally  c.-,tablishcd  exclusively  for  nun.  A  national 
society  for  political  education,  formed  in  1S80.  of  which  women  are 
members,  has  at  least  one  woman  on  its  board  of  officers.  W  hat 
would  have  been  thought  thirty  years  ago,  if  women  had  studied 
finance,  banks  and  banking,  money,  currency,  socioiogy  and  poiiti- 
cal  science? 

•  ^'Twadoa  of  VooMii  in  MtiMiidni«etl»'*t  ** Woaim  SoSrace  a  Riglit« bm «  Privilig*^**  mud  **Thm 
F<N|Otlen  Wanan  in  Mauadiuictts.** 
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The  Summer  School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord  was  founded  in 
1879.*  A  majority  of  the  students  are  woni;-ii,  as  was  not  the 
case  in  the  elder  schools  of  philosophy,  and  they  come  from  far 
and  near  to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  their  summer  vacation  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  halcyon  season  of  rest.  Day  after  day  they  sit 
patiently  on  the  aesthetic  benches  of  the  Hillside  chapel  and  bask 
in  the  calm  light  of  mild  philosophy.  Its  seed  was  sown  forty 
years  ago,  in  what  was  called  the  Transcendental  movement  in 
New  England.  The  Concord  school  finds  in  Mr.  Sanborn  its 
executive  spirit,  without  which  it  could  no  more  have  come  Into 
existence  at  this  time  than  its  first  seed  could  have  been  planted 
forty  years  ago»  without  the  concepttve  thought  of  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Alcott  and  Margaret  Fuller. 

Boston  University  long  ago  offered  the  advantages  of  its  law- 
school  to  women,  but  they  do  not  much  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  Lelia  J.  Robinson,  in  March,  1 881,  made  her  application 
for  adinibsiun  t  o  the  bar.  In  presenting  her  claim  before  the  court, 
April  23,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Train  admitted  that  it  was  a  novel  one; 
but  in  a  very  effective  manner  he  went  on  to  state  the  cogent 
reasons  \vhy  a  woman  who  had  carefully  prepared  herself  for  the 
profession  of  the  law  should  be  permitted  to  practice  in  the  courts. 
At  the  close,  Chief-Justice  Gray  gave  the  opinion,  informally,  that 
the  laws,  as  they  now  exist,  preclude  woman  from  being  attorney- 
at-law ;  but  he  reserved  the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
full  bench.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  renclered  an  adverse 
decision.  Petitions  were  then  sent  to  the  legislature  of  1882,  and 
that  body  passed  an  act  f  declaring  that, The  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  qualification  and  admission  to  practice  of  attomeys- 
at-law  shall  apply  to  women.**  The  petition  of  Lelia  Josephine 
Robinson  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  as  follows : 

t.  The  best  administratioii  of  justice  may  be  most  safely  secnted  by  allowing  the 

itpresentation  <yff  all  classes  of  the  people  in  courts  of  justice. 

2,  To  allow  women  to  practice  nt  the  bar  as  nttorneys  is  only  to  secure  to  the  ]>cnplc 
ihe  right  to  select  their  own  c<junhcl.  It  is  to  give  the  women  of  Massachusetts  the 
(opportunity  of  consulting  members  of  their  own  sex  for  that  advice  and  assistance 
which  none  but  anthorized  attorneys  and  coansellors  are  legally  qualified  to  give. 

3.  To  exclude  women  from  the  bar  vouM  lie  Tn  rlo  an  injustice  to  the  community, 
in  preventing  free  and  wholesome  competition  o{  existing  talent,  and  to  do  still  jjreaicr 
bjustjce  to  thohc  women  who  are  qualified  for  the  profession,  by  hhuttiag  them  out 
fmni  an  hoDonble  and  femuaentive  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

*  Its  pco/Ktor*  wtflc  A.  Brookoa  Alcott,  Ralph  Waldo  Efflcrfton,  ProfeMor  W.  T.  Harm,  Frank  fi. 
Swbofa,  PtvlcHor  Bcajamin  Piecce,  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  CUabeth  P.  Pcabody  and  Ednah  D.  Chcn^. 

^  This  act  is  aJmost  a«  brirf  ax  .«  certain  clause  in  'mc  of  the  cteCtlOO  law«  of  the  State  of  TcMl, 
v^Mcb  «ay« ;  **  The  nmcaline  gender  sbaU  include  the  feauaine  aad  oautcr.'* 
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4.  To  exclude  women  from  tiic  bar  because  ihere  arc  certain  departments  of  the 
profesdon  which  are  pecaliarly  iU*adapted  to  their  mx  and  natttce,  woold  be  Co  Msome 
arbitrarily  that.  With  entire  lack  of  judgment  or  discretion,  modesty  or  policy,  they 
V  seek  or  nccept  sue  h  bu^inc:*;:  and  to  close  to  them  thc^e  avenues  of  the  profes- 
biuu  for  which  they  are  generally  admitted  to  be  eminently  well  adapted,  for  such  a 
reason,  and  upon  such  an  assumption,  would  be  so  grosisly  unjust  that  no  argumeiit 
can  be  based  on  anch  an  impossible  contingenqr. 

Your  applicant,  having  faithfully  and  diligently  pursued  the  study  of  law  for  three 
years,  being  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  University  I. aw  School,  aiui  having  complied 
with  the  other  requirements  of  the  statute  and  the  rules  of  court  upon  the  subject,  re- 
spectfully prays  that  her  petition  for  eatmiwatiom,  which  was  duly  filed,  may  be  favor- 
ably considered,  and  fliat  it  be  indaded  In  the  general  notice  to  the  Board  of  Exam* 
iners  of  Suffolk  comity.  LiuA  Josbphdib  Robinson. 

The  opinion  given  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Couit»  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  main  point  at  issue,  is  as  follows : 

The  question  presented  by  this  petition  and  by  the  report  on  which  it  has  been  re. 
served  for  our  determination,  is  whether,  under  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  an 

unmarried  woman  is  entitled  to  be  examined  for  admission  as  an  attorney  and  counsel* 
lor  of  this  Court.  This  being  the  first  application  of  the  kind  in  M:is<;nt"hnsctt<,  the 
Court,  desirous  that  it  might  be  fully  argued,  informed  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  city  of  Boston  of  the  application,  and  has  received  elaborate 
briefs  from  the  petitioner  in  support  <  if  Iut  petition  and  from  two  gentlemen  of  the  baj- 
as  amici  ntri<r  in  opposition  tht  rcto.  The  stafntp  underwhich  the  a]ipli<  at :«>ti  is  ninde 
is  as  follows:  "  A  citizen  of  this  Slate,  or  an  .ilicn  who  has  made  the  primary  declara- 
tion of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  is  an  inhabitant 
of  this  State,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  of  good  moral  character,  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  an  attorney,  petition  the  Supreme  Judicial  >>r  Superior  Court  to  be 
examined  for  admi';«;ion  as  an  attorney,  whereupon  the  Court  shall  assign  a  time  and 
place  for  the  examination,  and  if  satisfied  with  his  acquirements  and  qualifications  he 
shall  be  admitted."  St.  1876,  c.  107. 

The  word  '*  citiien/*  when  used  in  Its  most  oommcm  and  most  comprdiensive  sense, 
doubtless  includes  women;  but  n  woman  is  not,  by  virtue  of  her  ciiizensliip,  vested  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  hy  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth, 
with  any  absolute  right,  independent  of  legislation,  to  take  part  in  the  government, 
cither  as  voter  or  as  an  officer,  or  to  be  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney.  Min^r  vs. 
Happersett,  IVa/L  ita.  Bradwell  vs,  IlHfms,  /6  Wall.  jjo.  The  rule  that 
"words  importing  the  masculine  gender  maybe  applied  to  females,"  like  all  other  gen- 
eral rules  of  construction  of  statutes,  must  yield  when  such  construction  would  be 
either  ''repugnant  to  the  context  of  the  same  statute,"  or  "  inconsistent  with  the  mani- 
fest intent  of  the  legislature.**  Gen.  SU.  c.  3,  §  7. 

The  only  statute  making  any  provislomi  concemii^  attorneys,  that  mentions  women, 
is  the  poor-debtor  act,  which,  after  enumerating  among  the  cases  in  which  an  arrest  of 
the  person  may  be  made  on  execution  in  an  actiun  of  contract,  that  in  which  "the 
debtor  is  attomey-at-law,*'  who  has  nnreasoiubly  neglected  to  pay  to  his  client  money 
collected,  enacts,  in  the  next  section  but  one,  "  that  no  woman  shall  be  arrested  on 
any  civil  process  except  for  tort."  Gen.  Sts.  c.  124,  §§  5,  7.  If  these  provisions  do 
not  imply  that  the  legi-lat  lire  assumed  that  women  should  not  be  attorneys,  they  cer- 
tainly have  no  tendency  to  show  thai  it  intended  that  they  sliouid.  The  word  "  citi- 
sen,"in  the  statute  under  which  this  application  is  made,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
word  originally  adopted  with  a  view  of  excluding  aliens,  before  the  statute  of  1852,  c. 
154,  allowed  those  alien?;  to  lie  admitted  to  the  bar  who  had  made  the  preliminary  dec- 
laration of  intention  to  become  citizens.    Rev.  Sts  ,  c.  88,     19,    Gen.  Sts..  c.  1 21 ,  ?  2S. 

The  reenactment  of  the  act  relating  to  the  admission  of  attorneys  in  the  same  words 
witfaoot  more  so  far  as  idatea  to  the  personal  qnalificariona  of  the  applicant,  since 
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other  statutes  have  expressly  mof!ificJ  the  legal  rights  and  capacity  of  women  in  other 
ia^(»UDt  respects,  tends  rather  to  refute  than  to  advance  the  theory  that  the  legislature 
tDtewled  that  these  wordsshould  comprehend  women.  No  inference  of  ca  intention  of 
Aebgislature  to  include  women  in  the  »Ututes  concerning  the  admisMon  of  altornqn 

can  be  drawn  from  the  mere  omission  of  the  word  "  male."  The  only  statute  to  which 
we  have  referred,  in  which  that  word  is  tn<;erted.  is  the  statute  concerning  the  qualifi- 
caliuus  of  voters  in  town  aflair<>,  which,  foUowtug  the  language  of  the  article  of  the 
oonstilntion  tliat  defines  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  govei  uori  lientenant-govemor* 
senatois  and  representatives,  speaks  of  "every  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age."  etc.  Gen.  Sts.  c.  l8.  §  ig.  Cons?,  ^fass.  Amendments,  art.  3.  WonU  which 
taken  by  themselves  would  be  equally  applicable  to  women  and  to  men  are  constantly 
QSBdin  the  coosdtntion  ind.itattttes,  in  speaking  of  offices  which  it  could  not  be  con- 
teaded*  in  the  present  slate  of  law,  that  women  were  capable  of  holding. 

The  Courts  of  the  commonwealth  have  not  assumed  by  their  rules  to  admit  to  the 
bar  any  cla>s  of  persons  not  withm  the  apparent  Intent  of  the  legislature  as  manifested 
in  the  statutes.  The  word  "persons,"  in  the  latent  rule  of  Court  upon  the  subject, 
was  tfie  word  used  in  the  rule  of  1810  and  in  the  statutes  of  1785  and  1836,  at  times 
when  no  one  contemplated  the  possibility  of  n  woman's  being  admitted  to  practice  as 
an  attorney.  121  Mass.  600.  6.  Mass.  382.  St.  1785,  c.  23.  Rev.  St.  c.  18,  20. 
Gen.  Sts.  c.  121,  §  29.  The  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  at  December  term,  1873. 
00  full  consideration,  denied  an  application  of  a  woman  to  be  admitted  to  practice 
as  aa  attorney  upon  the  ground  **  that  nnder  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  a  Court  is  without  power  to  grant  such  an  application,  and  that  a  woman  is 
with  *4t  legal  capacity  to  take  the  office  of  an  attorney."  Lf>rk7t»flo<f'sCaff,QCt.o  f 
Ciatms,j^6,  ji^6.  At  October  terms  1876  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .States, 
die  tame  petitioner  applied  to  be  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of 
tli::t  Cain,  and  her  application  was  denied. 

The  decision  h.\s  not  been  officially  reported,  but  upon  the  record  of  the  Court,  of 
vluch  we  have  an  authentic  copy,  it  is  thus  stated:  "Upon  the  presentation  of  this 
Sf^ication,  the  chief  ^justice  said  that  notice  of  this  application  having  been  previously 
brought  to  his  attention,  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Court  to  announce  the  follow- 
ing decision  upon  it:  By  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Court  from  its  organization  to  the 
pr^r.t  ti:ne,  and  by  the  fair  construction  of  its  rules,  none  but  men  are  permitted  to 
p^aciite  bet'Te  it  as  attorneys  and  counsellors.  This  is  in  accordance  with  immemorial 
uvages  in  England,  and  the  law  and  the  practice  in  all  the  States  until  within  a  recent 
period,  and  the  Court  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  9  change  untO  such  change  is 
r?f]'nred  by  statute  or  a  more  extended  practice  in  the  hig!ie^l  Court?;  of  the  States." 
The  subsequent  act  of  congress  of  February  15,  1879,  enables  only  tiiose  women  to  be 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  who  have  been 
fat  three  years  members  of  Uie  bar  of  the  highest  Cciirt  of  a  State  or  territory,  or  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  conclusion  that  women  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  bar  under  the  exi>ting  .statutes 
of  the  commonwealth  is  in  accordance  with  judgments  of  the  highest  Courts  of  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  BraiweWt  Case,  Ill.,s^5'  GoodelTs  Case^^g 
^Vii.^2j2.  Thesnggestion  in  the  brief  of  the  petitioner  that  women  have  been  admit- 
ted in  other  States  can  have  no  weiylit  here,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  th:\t  (except 
under  clear  affirmative  words  in  a  statute)  they  have  ever  been  so  admitted  upon  de- 
liberate consideration  of  the  question  involved,  or  by  a  Court  whose  decisions  are 
snthoriuttve. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  our  duty  is  limited  to  declaring  the  law  as  it  is, 
and  that  whether  any  change  in  that  law  wonld  be  wise  or  expedient  is  a  question  for 
tbc  legislative  and  not  for  the  judicial  department  of  the  government. 

Petition  dismissed.  Marcus  Morton,  Chief -JusHit^ 

[Signed :]      Charles  Dsvens.        W  u  i  i  \  m  E  .  Emoicott, 

WlIIIAM  .\LLEX,  Oils  1'.  Lord, 

Charles  All£N.  Walbkidcb  A.  FiKU). 
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The  three  preceding  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts  against  the  rights  of  the  women  of  the  coininon- 
wealth  •were  as  follows  : 

The  first  decision  was  in  the  case  of  Sarah  E.  Wall  of  Worces- 
ter, who  had  refused  to  pay  her  taxes  under  the  following  protest: 

r>cli(  \  ini,'  w  iih  the  immortal  Declaration  f>f  Independence  that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation are  in-eiiarable  ;  helievuig  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  furnishes  no 
authority  for  the  taxation  of  Moman;  believing  al;*©  that  the  constitution  of  the  higher 
Isw  of  God,  written  on  the  hmnan  soul,  requires  us,  if  we  would  be  worthy  the  ikii 
inheritance  of  the  past  and  true  to  Ottiselves  and  the  future,  to  yield  obedience  to  no 
'^^tr't  'te  th.it  shnll  tend  to  fettt-r  \\%  aspirations,  I  shall  henceforth  pay  no  taxes  until  the 
word  maU  is  stricken  from  the  voting  claii&cii  of  the  constitution  of  Massachusett&. 

Worcester  Z>rti7)'  Spy,  October  5,  1858.  Sakah  E.  Wall. 

Miss  Wall  was  prosecuted  by  the  city  collector,  and  she  carried 
her  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  where  she  appeared  for  her- 
self, W.  A.  W^illiams  appearing  for  the  collector.  In  an  account 
of  this  matter  in  1881,  Miss  Wall  says  :  "Although  it  was  in  1858 
that  my  resistance  to  taxation  commenced,  it  was  not  until  1863 
that  the  contest  terminated  and  the  decision  was  rendered.  I 
think  the  Supreme  Court  would  always  find  some  way  to  evade 
a  decision  on  this  question." 

Whtelervs.  Wall,  6  Allen,  :  By  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  c.  i,  g  I, 
article  4,  the  legislature  has  powrr  to  impose  tnxcs  tif>on  all  the  inhabitants  of  and  per- 
sons resident,  and  estates  lying  vmhin  the  said  commonwealih.  By  the  laws  passed 
by  the  legi  slature  in  pursuance  of  this  power  and  authority,  the  defendant  is  liahle  to 
taxation,  although  she  is  not  qualified  to  vote  for  the  ufFux  rs  by  whom  the  taxes  were 
as?;e^<^rd.  The  Court,  acting  Under  the  cnn^tnutirn,  and  bound  to  'uyrort  it  and 
maintain  its  provisions  faithfully,  cannot  declare  null  and  void  a  statute  which  has 
been  passed  by  Uie  legislature,  in  pursuance  of  an  express  authority  conferred  by  the 
constitution.-^Opint(»i  by  the  chief* justice,  George  Tj^er  Big«Iow, 

The  second  decisioh  on  the  will  of  Francis  Jackson  is  copied 
verbatim  from  AllerCs  Reports: 

Jackson  vs.  Phillifs  and  other:,,  AiUn,  Jjy  •  bequest  to  trustees,  to  be  ex- 
pended at  their  discretion,  *  *  *  *  **to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  granting 
whether  women,  married  or  unmarried,  the  right  to  vote,  to  hold  ofhce,  to  hold,  man- 
age  anddevi>c  property,  and  all  other  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  men,"  i>  not  a  charity. 

Bill  in  f-rjitity  ly  tlir  exenttor  of  the  rvill  cf  Fratuis  Jackson  t^J  Boston,  /or  iiUtrmC' 
twns  as  tt}  the  vaiunty  and  elject  oj  the  following  iic^iusts  and  drtnses  .* 

Art.  6th.  "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Wendell  Phillips  of  said  Boston,  Lucy  Stone, 
foimerly  of  Brookfield,  Mass.,  now  the  wife  of  Heniy  Bbckwell  of  New  York,  and 

Susnn  1'.  Anthony  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  their  successors  and  a>^igns,  $5,000,  not  for 
their  own  use,  but  in  trust,  nevertheless,  to  be  expended  by  them  without  any  respoa- 
sibiUty  to  any  one,  at  their  discretion,  in  such  sums,  at  such  times  aud  in  such  places 
as  they  may  deem  fit,  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  granting  women,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  the  right  to  vole,  to  huld  ofticc.  to  hold,  manage  and  devise  property^ 
and  all  other  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  men:  and  for  the  preparation  and  circulation  of 
booivs,  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  such  oilier  means  as  they  may  judge  best;  and  1 
hereby  constitute  them  a  board  of  trustees  for  that  intent  and  purpose,  with  power  to 
add  two  other  persons  to  said  board  if  they  deem  it  expedient.   And  I  hereby  appoint 
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YreadeU  Phillips  president  and  treasurer,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  i>ecretaty  of  said 
boud.  I  direct  the  treasurer  of  said  b<wd  not  to  loan  any  part  of  said  bequest,  bat . 
to  invest,  and,  if  need  be,  sell  and  reinvest  tfae  same  in  baok  or  tailroad  shares,  at  hU 
discretion.  I  furtht-r  autl»orI/e  and  request  said  board  of  tnistec>,  the  sumvor  nnd 
survivors  of  them,  to  hil  any  and  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  from  time  to  titue  by 
death  or  resignation  of  any  member  or  any  ofHcer  of  said  board.  One  other  bequest, 
hcflciaafter  made,  will»  sooner  or  later,  revert  to  this  board  of  trustees.  My  desire  is 
that  they  may  become  a  permanent  organization,  until  the  rights  of  women  shall  be 
establishe*!  equal  with  those  of  men;  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  said  board  will  receive 
the  services  and  sympathy,  the  donations  and  bequests,  of  the  friends  of  human  rights- 
And  betng  desirous  fliat  said  board  should  have  the  immediate  benefit  of  said  bequest, 
without  watting  lor  my  exit,  I  have  already  paid  it  in  advance  and  in  full  to  said  Phil* 
lipSt  (he  treasurer  of  said  board,  whose  receipt  therefor  is  on  my  files." 

OnviON. — Gray,  J.  iv.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  bequest  in  trust  to  be  expended 
"  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  granting  women,  whether  married  or  unmarrtcU,  the 
nght  to  vote,  to  bold  office,  to  hold,  manage  and  devise  property,  and  all  other  civil 
rights  enjoyed  by  men,"  cannot  be  sustained  as  a  charity.  No  precedent  has  been 
cited  in  its  support.  This  bequest  differs  from  the  others,  in  aiming  directly  and  ex- 
clusively to  change  the  laws;  and  its  object  cannot  be  accomplished  without  changing 
the  constitution  also.  Whether  such  an  alteration  of  the  existing  laws  and  frame  of 
government  would  be  wise  and  desirable,  is  a  question  upon  whidi  we  cannot,  sitting 
in  a  judicial  capacity,  properly  express  any  opinion.  Our  duty  is  limited  to  expound* 
ing  t*:e  l.Tivs  3<;  thry  ?tand,  And  those  laws  do  not  recognize  th*:*  ]>i;rpose  of  over- 
throwing or  changing  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  a  charitable  use.  This  bequest, 
therefore,  not  being  for  a  charitable  purpose,  nor  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  per* 
ioas,  and  being  nnrestricted  in  point  of  time,  is  inoperative  and  void.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  gift  to  the  same  object,  of  one-third  of  the  residue  of  the  testator's  estate 
after  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mrs  FrUly,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs,  Bacon,  is  also 
invalid,  and  will  go  to  his  heirs-at-law  as  a  re^uUmg  trust. 

Deci«on  third  was  on  the  right  of  women  to  hold  judicial 
offices.  To  quote  again  from  AUen's  Reports  : 

On  June  8,  1871,  the  following  order  was  passed  by  the  governor  and  council,  and 
on  June  10  transmitted  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  who,  on  June 
39,  returned  the  reply  which  is  annexed.  Ordcrai,  That  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  be  requested  as  to  the  following  questions :  ^tV/^Undertheconstitu- 
tioBof  thb  commonwealth,  can  a  woman*  if  duly  appointed  and  qualified  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  legally  perform  all  acts  appertaining  to  that  office  ?  Second — Under  the 
laws  of  this  commonwealth,  would  oaths  and  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  taken  before 
a  married  or  unmarried  woman  duly  appointed  and  qualified  as  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
be  le^  and  valid? 

Opinion.— By  the  Mostitntion  of  Uie  commonwealth,  the  office  of  justice  of  the 

peace  is  a  judicial  office,  and  must  be  exercised  by  the  officer  in  person,  and  a  woman, 
whether  married  or  tinmarricd,  rnnnot  be  apjwinted  to  such  an  ofhce.  The  law  of 
Missachusetls  ac  tiic  time  of  tiic  adoption  of  tiie  coiti>liiution,  the  whole  frame  and 
purport  of  the  instrument  itself,  and  the  universal  understandbg  and  tmbrofcen  practU 
est  construction  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  afterwards,  all  support  thisconclu* 
rnn,  and  jif  •  inconsistent  with  any  other.  It  follows  that,  if  a  woman  should  be  for- 
mally appointed  and  commissioned  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  i^he  would  have  no  con- 
ititotioinal  or  legal  authority  to  exercise  any  of  the  functions  appertaining  to  that  office. 
Eadi  of  the  questioos  proposed  must,  therefore,  be  respsvtfully  answered  in  the  neg^ 
tive.  [Signed :]        Reuben  A.  Chapman,        Horacs  Gray*  Jft.. 

John  Wells,  James  D.  Coi.t, 

Seth  Ames,  Marcus  Morton. 

^mAw.  June  29,  1871. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  clause  on  which  the  court  dc- 
tcnaiiicd  its  judgment  was  of  no  pr  actical  consequence,  since 
the  money  deviled  had  ahc-uiy  brcn  paid  to  Wendell  Phillips, 
who  had  disposed  of  it  as  the  bequest  required,  and  he  had  given 
his  receipt  to  the  testator  for  the  amount. 

Even  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  be^n 
to  understand  the  trend  of  the  woman's  rights  movement,  and 
has  rendered  its  first  favorable  decision,  in  the  famous  Eddy-will 
case.  Wendell  Phillips  told  me  that  he  drew  up  this  will,  and 
that  its  provisions  v.cre  so  carefully  worded  that  even  the 
Supreme  Court  could  find  no  flaw  in  it.  It  is  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  Chandler  R.  Ransom  was  the  executor.  Eliza  F. 
Eddy  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  Jackson,  and  just  before  her 
death  in  18S2,  desiring  to  help  the  suffrage  cause  and  thus  carry 
out  her  father's  Intentions,  she  made  her  will  in  which  she  be* 
queathed  $40,000  for  this  purpose.  The  clause  relating  to  this 
bequest  is  as  follows : 

Whatever  is  left,  after  paying  the  above  legacies,  I  direct  shall  be  divided 
into  equal  portions.  One  of  said  portions  I  leave  to  Susan  B.  Anthony 
of  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  and  the  other  portion  I  leave  to  Lucy  Stone,  wife  of 
Henry  R  BlackwelU  as  her  own  absolute  separate  property,  free  from 

any  control  by  him.  I  request  said  Susan  and  Lucy  to  use  said  fund  thus 
given  to  further  what  is  called  the  "  Woman's  Rights' Cause";  but  neither 
of  them  is  under  any  legal  responsibility  to  any  one  or  any  court  to  do  SO, 

Her  will  was  filed  and  the  Probate  Court  declared  its  validity. 
This  decision  was  appealed  from  for  several  unimportant  reasons  ' 
by  relatives  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  Francis  W.  and  Jerome  A.  Bacon, 
minors;  and  the  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
After  many  delays  it  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  validity 
of  the  will,  March,  1 88 5,  R.  M.  Morse,  jr.,  and  S.  J.  Elder  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  B.  F.  Butler  and  F.  L.  Washburn  for  the  defendants. 
The  court's  final  decision,  rendered  by  Hon.  Charles  Devens,  is 
as  follows : 

Albert  F.  Bacon  and  others,  executors  and  others  sec  Chandler  R. 

Ransom,  executor,  and  others. 

Suffolk.    March  la,   ii;,  1S55.    W.  Allkn,  Culburn  and  Holmes,  Js.^  absenu 

After  a  bequest  ia  trust  to  A.  and  B.,  to  be  by  them  expended  in  securing  the  pass- 
age of  laws  granting  women  the  right  to  vote,  had  been  decreed  void  as  not  being  a 
charity,  a  daughter  of  the  testator  bequeathed  the  residue  of  her  estate  (being  aboot 
the  amount  she  had  received  from  her  father's  estate)  to  A.  and  B,  "as  their  absolute 
property";  atid  added:  "I  rc'iuest  said  A.  and  B.  to  use  said  fund  thus  given  to  fur- 
ther what  is  caUed  the  Woman  s  Rights  Cause.  But  neither  of  them  is  under  any 
legal  responsibiUty  to  anyone  or  any  court  to  do  sa**  JVUtf.  that  the  bequest  was 
valid,  and  did  not  create  a  trust 
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Bill  in  equity  by  the  cxecut  ji  s  of  the  will  of  Lizzie  F.  Bacon,  and  cer- 
tain I^tees  thereunder,  against  the  executor  of  the  wiii  of  Liiza  F.  Eddy, 
Lucy  Stone,  wife  of  H.  &  Blackwell,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  other  legatees 
tiiefeuflder,  and  the  attorney -general*  to  compel  the  executor  of  said 
Eddy's  will  to  pay  over  to  the  plaintiffs  the  residue  of  her  estate.  The 
bill  alleged  the  following  facts: 

Francis  Jackson,  the  father  of  said  Elisa  F.  Eddy,  died  in  1861.  leaving 
a  will,  by  the  sixth  article  of  which  he  gave  l5<ooo  to  Wendell  Phillips, 
Lucy  Stone  Blackwell  and  Susan  R  Anthony,  in  trust,  "  to  be  expended 
by  them  without  any  responsibility  to  any  one,  at  their  discretion,  in  such 

sum?,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  places  as  they  may  deem  fit,  to  secure 
the  passage  of  laws  granting  women,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  the 
right  to  vote,  to  hold  office,  to  hold^  manage  and  devise  property,  and  all 
other  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  men;  and  for  the  preparation  and  circula- 
tion of  books,  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  such  other  means  as  they  may 
judge  best**  By  the  eighth  article  he  gave  one-third  of  the  residue  to  a 
trustee,  to  pay  the  income  to  his  daughter,  Eliza  P.  Eddy,  during  her  life, 
and  upon  her  death  one-half  of  the  income  to  the  trustees  and  on  the 
trusts  named  in  the  sixth  article,  and  the  other  half  to  Mrs.  Edd)  's  daugh* 
ter,  Mrs.  Lizzie  F.  Bacon,  during  her  life,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bacon, 
tlie  principal  to  the  trustees  and  on  the  trusts  named  in  the  sixth  article. 

It  was  held  by  this  court  that  these  bequests  were  not  a  charity  (see 
Jackson  w,  PkilUpSt  14  Aiien,  SJp)* 

In  consequence  of  this  decision,  certain  agreements,  releases,  and  a  par- 
tition were  made,  by  which  one-third  of  the  residue  of  Mr.  Jackson's  es- 
tate became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  subject  to  being  held  in  trust  for 
herself  for  life,  and  tiiereafter.  as  to  one-half,  for  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ba- 
con, during  her  life.  Mrs.  Eddy  died  December  29,  1881,  lca\  ing  a  will  by 
which  she  gave  absolute  legacies  Ui  the  aniuunt  of  $24,300  to  various  per- 
sons therein  named.  This  disposed  of  all  her  estate  except  what  came  to 
her  from  her  father's  estate.   Her  will  then  provided  as  follows : 

*What  is  left,  after  paying  the  above  legacies.  I  direct  shall  be  divided 
into  two  equal  portions ;  one  of  said  portions  I  leave  to  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony  of  Rochester,  in  the  State  ol  New  Yorlc,  as  her  absolute  prop- 
erty, and  the  other  portion  I  leave  to  Lucy  Stone,  wife  of  H.  B.  Blaclcwell, 

as  her  own  absolute  and  separate  property,  free  from  any  control  of  him. 
1  request  said  3usan  and  Lucy  to  said  fund  thus  given  to  further  what 
is  called  the  woman's  rights  cause;  but  neither  of  them  is  under  any 
legal  responsibility  to  any  one  or  any  court  to  do  so." 

The  will  further  alleged  that  this  residue  was  substantially  the  estate 
received  from  Francis  Jackson ;  that  the  will  was  intended  by  the  testa- 
trix to  deieat  the  decismn  of  this  court,  before  mentioned  ;  that  the  testa- 
Ifii  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Lucy  Stone  or  Sut>an  B.  Anthony  ; 
that  said  gilt  was  intended  as  a  gilt  t'u  perpetuam  to  the  said  cause,  and 
ms.  without  limit  of  time,  upon  trust  in  favor  of  said  cause ;  and  that  said 
cause  was  not  a  charity  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  was  null  and 
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The  defendants  demurred  to  the  biil  fur  want  of  equity.  The  case  was 
heard  by  C.  Allen. y..  on  the  bill  and  demurrer,  and  a  decree  was  entered 
tQstaining  the  demurrer  and  ditmistiiig  the  bilL  The  plaiotifis  appealed 
to  the  full  court. 

R.  M*.  Morse,  Jr.,  and  S.  J.  ELOBR.  for  the  plaintiffs. 

B.  F.  Butler  and  F.  L.  Washburn,  for  the  defendants. 

Judge  Charles  Dsveks.  The  fact  that  the  respective  portiotit  of  the 
estate  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Eddy  to  Mrs.  Stone  and  Miss  Anthony  were  in 
amount  equal  to  or  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  came  to  her  by  de- 
scent from  her  father,  Francis  Jackson,  is  not  of  importance  in  the  case 
at  bar.  It  had  been  held  in  Jackson  vs.  J^/iiiiips,  14  Alien,  ^jg^  that  a  cer- 
tain bequest  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  trust  was  not.  legally  speaking,  a 
public  ciiurily,  and  that  it  could  nut  therefore  pass  to  tiie  beneficiaries 
named  in  his  will.  The  property  which  he  thus  attempted  to  bequeath 
descended  therefore  to  his  l^al  representatives,  of  whom  Mrs.  Eddy  was 
one.  She  received  it  with  the  same  right  to  deal  with  it  or  dispose  of  it 
in  her  lifetime,  or  by  will  at  her  decease,  that  she  had  in  any  other  estate 
which  was  her  lawful  property. 

The  bill  alleges  "that  said  will  was  intended  by  the  testatrix  to  defeat 
the  decision  of  the  court,  before  mentioned;  that  the  testatrix  had  no 
personal  acqn^intancc  with  Lucy  Stone  or  Susan  B.Anthony;  that  said 
gift  was  intended  as  a  j^ift  in  perpetuam  to  the  said  cause.  "  But  if  Mrs. 
Eddy  has  coinjiiicd  with  the  rules  of  l.iw  in  the  disposititJn  of  lier  prop- 
erty, even  if  she  has  hoped  thereby  to  aliain  the  same  object  as  that  de- 
sired by  her  father,  the  decision  referred  to  is  not  defeated,  but  is  recog- 
nized and  conformed  to ;  and,  whatever  her  intention  may  have  been,  her 
.    bequest  is  to  be  upheld. 

Her  gift  to  her  beneficiaries  is  absolute  in  terms.  They  may  do  what 
they  will  with  the  property  bequeathed  to  them,  as  they  may  with  any 
other  property  which  is  lawfully  their  own.  It  is  true  that  the  gift  is  ac- 
companied by  a  refjuest  that  they  will  u,>e  the  fund  bequeathed  "to  fur- 
ther what  is  called  the  woman  s  rights  cause."  A  request  made  by  one 
who  has  the  right  to  direct  is  often,  perhaps  generally,  interpreted  as  a 
command.  For  this  reason,  recommendatory  or  precatory  words  used  in 
a  bequest  are  frequently  treated  as  an  express  direction.  Thus,  if  a  leg- 
acy were  given  to  A.,  with  a  request  that  out  of  the  sum  bequeathed  he 
would  pay  to  another  a  certain  sum,  or  a  portion  thereof,  it  might  well  be 
construed  as  a  legacy,  to  the  amount  named,  to  such  person.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  desire  of  the  testator  would  be  the  expression  of  his  will, 
and  the  words  in  form  recommendatory  would  be  held  to  be  mandatory 
and  imperative.  Where  such  words  are  used,  it  is  tlierclore  a  question  of 
the  fair  construction  to  be  attributed  to  them  {^Whipple  I's.  Adams,  l  Met., 
^4  ;  W'arfu  r  I's.  Jlalis,  (^S  Masi.,  2; 4  ,  Spooncr  v$.  LiAujoy,  jo^  Jfass.,  J-?p> 

But  the  testatrix  lu  Uie  case  at  bar  has  left  notinng  to  construction. 
Apparently  aware  that  a  request,  where  she  had  a  right  to  direct,  niight 
be  treated  as  a  command,  and  desirous  to  make  it  entirely  clear  that  00 
restraint  or  duty  in  any  l^al  sense  was  imposed  upon  her  legatees,  and 
that  the  request  of  the  will  was  such  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word 
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only,  iind  in  no  respect  nuuKiattjry.  she  adds  tfiereto,  rt^lernng  to  tlie  leg- 
atees, "  But  neither  of  them  is  under  any  legal  responsibility  to  any  one 
or  to  any  court  to  do  so.'*  Each  of  the  legatees  is  therefore  the  sole 
judge  of  whether  she  will  follow,  or  how  far  or  in  what  way  she  will  foU 
low,  the  suggestion  of  the  testatrix  in  the  disposition  of  the  estate  abso- 
lutely bequeathed  to  her.  It  is  a  matter  In  which  she  is  to  be  guided  only 
by  her  judgment  and  conscience,  and  no  trust  is  imposed  upon  the  prop- 
erty she  receives. 

As  no  trust  is  created,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  consider  whether,  if 
the  re'juc'st  of  the  testatrix  were  treated  as  a  command,  one  wnuld  then 
be  indicated  capable  of  enforcement  according  to  the  rules  of  law. 
Bill  dismissed.      '        [S^nediJ      Marcus  Morton,  Chitf-Jtistice, 
Walbridoe  Abnbr  Field,     Charles  Devens> 
William  Allen,  Charles  Allen, 

Walik)  Coburk,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr. 


From  these  decisions  our  daughters  should  learn  the  importance 
of  having  some  knowledge  of  law.  Had  not  Mrs.  Eddy  learned 
from  experience  in  her  father's  case  that  property  could  not  be 
left  in  trust  to  any  societies  except  those  called  religious  and 
charitable,  and  made  her  bequest  absolutely  to  persons,  the  gift 
of  $56,o(X>  would  have  been  lost  to  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment. As  it  was,  nearly  $io,ocx>  was  swallowed  up  in  litigation 
to  secure  what  the  donees  did  finally  obtain.  Considering  that 
Mrs.  Eddy  *  is  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  had  both  the  desire 
and  the  power  to  make  a  large  bequest  to  this  cause,  its  friends 

i\  c  i^rcat  reason  to  rejoice  in  her  wisdom  as  well  as  her 
gcncru:>3ty. 

.Civilization  would  have  been  immeasurably  farther  advanced 
than  it  now  is,  had  the  many  rich  women,  who  have  left  large 
bequests  to  churches,  and  colleges  for  boys,  concentrated  their 
wealtn  and  influence  on  the  education,  elevation  and  enfranchise- 
ment of  their  own  sex.  We  trust  that  Mrs.  Eddy's  example  may 
not  be  lost  on  the  coming  generation  of  women. — [Editors. 

*  We  deeply  rrfrrct  that  we  tiaT«  be«n  titMtit*  to  ptqcar*  «  good  photo|(raph  of  oor  gvaerom  b«i«> 
f*ctc'r,  »\  II  ,^  .  .  r  intention  to  ni.*Ve  licr  c:i»:r:ivln.;  e^.-  front  i-.ciccc  <.>f  this  \  olume,  and  thu.%  ftive  the 
iMOOCcd  pbce  to  her  through  whosie  liberality  we  have  been  enabled  at  last  to  complete  this  work.  We 
Mvlttp^tovUte  that  Mrs.  Eddy'c  Witt  WU  fkOt  oOBMcted  by  any  of  the  dcicendcnts  of  the  aoble 
Fraocik  Jackkon.  but  by  Jerome  B*con,  «  miUioaain,  the  widower  her  ddett  daughter  who  «ur- 
vtvcd  the  mother  but  one  week.  Whm  the  tub  was  mMred  the  cL^uehten  of  Mr».  Eddy,  Sarah  and 
AiT-.v.  her  oalf  •Wviving  children,  in  a  letter  to  the  txtLutor  (  f  ihc  cst.itc,  K  n  C.  R.  Ran^i-n;.  s.iul . 
"  We  hereby  eoucot  and  agi«e  that,  is  case  thk  suit  now  pending  in  the  court  shall  be  decided  agaiiut 
tlM  claoHof  LKySMMtsMdSiMMB.  AatlMOftW*  win  give  to  therathsartwaiiBtof  Mjrwntlwt 
M  lMk> asr  ba awMdcd  to M. lA MsndMMw with ownoltot'a  viO.'* 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Pnidence  Cnndall—Eloqttent  Refonners — Petitions  for  Suflfn^e-^The  CoBUidttfte's 

Report — Frances  Ellen  l^iirr — Ibahellii  Hccchcr  Hooker's  Reminiscences — Anna 
Dickmi>on  in  the  Republican  Campaign — btate  bocicty  Formed,  October  aS,  39, 
1869 — EntlittdAStic  CbnventioB  im  Hartford— Oovemw  Marshall  Jewell— He 
Recommends  More  Liberal  Laws  for  Women— Sodety  'Formed  in  New  Haven, 

1871 — Governor  Iluljhard's  Inaugural,  1877 — Samuel  Bowles  of  the  Sprin^^Jfe-fd 
J?t/>u/>/uuin—Rc\\  Phebc  A.  HaiuUord,  Chaplain,  i&jo~~}ohn  Uookeri  esq.,  Cham- 
pions the  Suffrage  Movement. 

While  Connecticut  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  puii* 

tanicai  theology,  political  conservatism  and  rigid  social  customs, 

it  was  nevertheless  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested of  tlic  anti-slavery  b  Ltllc  ,.  While  its  leading  clcrgynicn 
and  statesmen  stoutly  maintained  the  letter  of  the  old  creeds 
and  constitutions,  the  Burlcighs,  the  Mays,  and  the  Crandalls 
strove  to  illustrate  the  true  spirit  of  religion  and  republicanism  in 
their  daily  lives  by  "remembering  those  that  were  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them." 

The  example  of  one  glorious  woman  like  Prudence  Crandail,* 
who  suffered  shameful  persecutions  in  establishing  a  school  for 
colored  girls  at  Canterbury » in  1833,  should  have  been  sufficient 
to  rouse  every  woman  in  Connecticut  to  some  thought  on  the 
basic  principles  of  the  government  and  religion  of  the  country. 
Yet  we  have  no  record  of  any  woman  in  that  State  publicly  sus- 
taining her  in  that  grand  enterprise,  though  no  doubt  her  hero- 
ism gave  fresh  inspiration  to  the  sermons  of  Samuel  J.  May,  then 
preaching  in  the  village  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  speeches  and  poems 
of  the  two  eloquent  reformers,  Charles  C.  and  William  H.  Burleigh. 
The  words  and  deeds  of  these  and  other  great  souls,  though  seem* 
ing  to  slumber  for  many  years,  gave  birth  at  last  to  new  demands 
for  another  class  of  outraged  citizens.  Thus  liberty  is  ever  born 
of  the  hatefvd  spirit  of  persecution.  One  question  of  reform  settled 
forever  by  the  civil  war,  the  initiative  (or  the  next  was  soon 

*  The  life  of  WilUitm  Uoyd  Gimiaoii,  Vol.  I. :  The  Century  Company*  New  Yoilt. 
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taken.  In  Hu  Revohaion  of  January  i6,  i868t  we  find  the  foU 
lowing  well-considered  report  on  woman's  enfranchisement, 
presented  by  a  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  at  its  session  of 
1867: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  believe  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
oa^t  to  be  granted.  It  would  be  moch  easief  for  us  to  feject  the  petition  and  stlciUly 
Id  acquiesce  in  the  opinions  of  the  majority  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  but 

our  attention  was  challenged  anfl  an  investigation  invited  by  the  held  axioms  u|>on 
which  the  cause  of  suffrage  for  woman  \v;i>.  claimed  to  rest,  and  the  more  \vc  have  ex- 
amined the  subject  the  more  convinced  we  have  become  that  the  logic  of  our  institu- 
tioas  requires  a  concession  of  that  r^ht.  It  b  claimed  by  some  that  the  right  to  vote 
iiaota  natural  right,  but  that  it  is  a  privilege  which  some  have  acquired,  and  which 
may  granted  to  other5  at  the  ojition  of  the  fortunate  hoMcr<^.  But  they  fail  to  in- 
form us  how  the  possessors  first  acquired  the  privil^e,  and  especially  how  they  acquired 
the  r^tful  power  to  withhold  that  privil^  from  others,  according  to  caprice  or 
Dttions  of  expediency.  We  hold  this  doctrine  to  be  pernicious  in  tendeaqrr  and  hos- 
tile to  the  spirit  of  a  republican  government;  nnd  we  believe  that  it  can  only  be  justi- 
fied by  the  same  argnments  thnt  nte  used  to  justify  slavery  or  monarchy — for  it  is  an 
obvious  deduction  uf  logic  that  U  uiie  iliuusand  persons  have  a  right  to  govern  another 
dtonsand  without  their  consent,  one  man  has  a  right  to  govern  all. 

Mr.  Lincoln  tersely  said,  **  If  slavery  is  not  wrong  nothing  is  wrong."  So  it  seems 

to  OS  that  if  the  right  to  vote  is  not  a  natural  right,  there  i^  n..  >\\<.\\  thing  as  a  natural 
r%h(  in  hnman  relations.  The  ripht  to  freedom  and  the  right  to  a  ballot  b<ith  .■i]>ring 
from  the  same  source.  The  right  to  vote  is  only  the  right  to  a  legitimate  use 
ef  freedom.  It  is  plain  that  if  a  man  is  not  free  to  govern  himself,  and  to  have 
tvcMOe  in  the  taxation  of  his  own  property,  he  is  not  really  free  in  any  enlightened 
senie.  Even  Edward  I.  of  England  .-.aid,  "  It  i>  a  most  equitable  nili.-  that  what  con- 
wiis  ail  should  be  approved  by  all.  '  This  roust  rightfully  apply  to  women  the  same 
as  to  men.  And  Locke,  in  his  essay  on  civil  government,  said,  "Nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  creatures  of  the  same  spedes  and  rank,  promiscuously  bom  to  the 
same  advantages  of  nature.  ;u;(!  the  use  of  the  same  faculties,  should  also  be  equal, 
one  with  another,  without  subordination  or  subjection,"  Talleyrand  said,  as  an 
argument  for  monarchy,  "  The  moment  we  reject  an  absolutely  universal  suffrage,  we 
a^it  the  principle  of  aristocracy. "  The  founders  of  this  nation  asserted  with  great 
emphasis  and  every  variety  of  repetition,  the  essential  equality  of  human  rights  as  a 
self-evident  truth.  The  war  of  the  Revolulion  was  justified  by  the  na.xim.  *'  Ta.xation 
withont  representation  is  tyranny";  and  .-dl  republics  vindicate  their  existence  by  the 
claim  that  "  Goveruiucnts  derive  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
Yet  woman,  in  Connecticut,  b  governed  wiUiont  her  consent,  and  taxed  without  repre- 
•enUtion. 

Lord  Camden,  one  of  England's  ablest  jurists,  long  a^o  declared,  *'  My  i>osi- 
tion  IS  thi^ — taxation  and  representation  arc  inseparable.  The  p<.)suion  is  founded  lu 
a  law  of  nature — nay  more,  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature."  Our  forefathers  held 
lo  ihu  principle,  and  fought  seven  years  to  establish  it.  They  maintained  their  favor* 
ite  theory  of  government  against  immense  odds,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity  the 
great  work  of  putting  it  logically  into  practice.  It  is  acknowledged  by  this  legislature 
that  "taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,"  and  that  "  governments  derive  their 
power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  If  these  phinaet  are  anything  move 
than  the  meaningless  ntteranoes  of  ^magpgues,  anything  more  than  the  hypocritical 
apologies  of  rebellious  colonies  in  a  strait — then  we  submit  that  a  primd  fade  cxse  for 
woman'-,  right  to  vote  ha>  already  been  made  out.  To  declare  that  a  voice  in  the 
govcriuoent  is  the  right  ot  an,  .lUia  thcu  give  ii  to  less  than  huii,  and  that  lo  the  frao 
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don  to  which  the  tlwoiiat  hinudf  lu^ipeM  to  bdottg,  is  to  renonnoe  evw  the  anitar- 

ance  of  principle. 

It  is  plain  to  your  committee  that  neither  the  State  nor  the  nation  con  have  peace  un 
Ais  soffimgo  qnettum  witfl  vsmt  fair  standaid  shall  be  adopted  whicb  is  not  based  oo 
fel^ton,  or  color,  or  sex,  or  any  accident  of  birtl^— a  test  which  ishall  be  a{:^cable  to 

every  adult  human  being.  In  a  repablic  the  ballot  belong?  to  every  intelligent  adult 
person  who  is  innocent  of  crime.  There  is  an  obvious  and  sufhcient  reason  for  exclud- 
uag  minors*  state-prison  convicts,  imbecUes  and  insane  persons,  bat  does  tho  pnblk 
safety  require  that  we  shall  place  the  women  of  Connecticut  with  ««ifa«t«^  criBiaab* 
idicts  and  lunatic^  ?  Do  they  deserve  the  cla<ssification  ?  It  seems  to  ynur  committee 
that  lo  eiifraiichisu  woman— or  rather  to  cease  to  deprive  her  of  the  ballui,  which  Is  of 
right  hers,  wuuid  be  reciprocally  beneficiaL  We  believe  that  it  would  elevate  the 
character  of  our  oSce-hoMers;  that  it  wonld  pnrif  y  oar  politics;  that  it  would  render  our 
laws  more  equitable;  that  it  would  give  to  woman  a  protection  against  half  the  perils 
which  now  beset  her;  that  it  would  put  into  her  hantJs  a  key  that  would  unlock  the- 
door  of  eveiy  respectable  occupation  and  profession;  that  it  would  insure  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  statute  laws  on  a  basis  of  Jutf  ice.  so  that  a  woltaa  ahoiild  iMve  a  right  to 
her  own  children,  and  a  right  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  proceeds  of  her  own  laboc: 
John  Xcal  estimates  that  the  l)allot  i>  wo"-*h  fif'y  cents  a  day  to  ever)'  American  laborer, 
enabling  each  man  to  command  that  much  higher  wages.  I)oes  not  gentlemanly 
courtesy,  as»  well  a^  equal  juitlicc,  require  that  that  weapon  of  defense  sliaii  be  given  to 

those  thonaandsof  woriclagwomen  among  nswhoaiegoingdown  topioitittttioDllirtNigh 
three  or  loerhaIf>paid«  over-crowded  occupation  ^  ? 

It  is  said  that  woman  is  now  represented  by  her  husband,  when  she  has  one  ;  but 
what  is  this  representation  ^l  urth  when  in  Connecticut,  two  years  ago,  all  of  the  maro 
tied  woman's  personal  property  became  absohitely  her  hostNuid's,  indnding  even  her 
bridal  presents,  to  sell  or  give  away,  ashesawCt—a  st.it ute  whidi  still  prevails  fas 
most  of  the  States?  What  i.-i  that  representation  worth  when  even  now.  in  this  State, 
no  married  woman  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  her  own  properly,  and  no  woman,  even 
a  widow,  is  the  natural  guardian  of  her  own  children  ?  Even  in  Cunncciicui,  under 
man's  representation,  a  widow  whose  hnsband  dies  withoot  a  will  is  regarded  by  law 
at  an  encumbrance  on  the  estate  which  she,  through  years  of  drudgery,  has  helped  to 
acquire.  She  can  inherit  none  of  the  houses  or  land,  but  ha--  merely  the  use  of  one- 
thud,  while  the  balance  goes  to  his  relatives — rich,  perhaps,  atid  persons  wliuni  she 
never  saw.  Does  not  this  suggest  reasons  why  woman  aiioald  wish  to  represent 
herself  ? 

It  is  said  that  women  do  not  desire  the  ballot.  This  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  can 
be  .^scertamcti  only  liy  taking  a  vole.  It  is  not  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have  i\<>\. 
yet  generally  clamored  for  the  right,  nor  by  the  fact  that  huinc  protest  agamst  it.  In 
Persia,  it  is  a  law  of  society  that  virtuous  women  shall  appear  in  public  with  their  faces 
covered,  and  instead  of  murmuring  at  the  restraint,  they  are  universal  in  upholding  it, 
and  wonder  at  the  immode'^ty  and  effrontery  of  English  women  who  appear  upon  the 
streets  uuvcUcd.  Custom  hardens  us  to  any  kind  of  degradation.  When  woman  was 
not  admitted  to  the  dinner-table  as  an  equal  with  man,  she  nndonbtedly  thought  the 
exclusion  was  perfectly  proper,  and  quite  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  dinner-table 
became  vile  and  ob-ccnc.  When  shew.is  forbiddan  to  enter  the  church,  slie  approved 
the  arrnngement,  and  the  church  became  a  scene  of  hilarity  and  bacchanalian  revel. 
When  bhe  Was  forbidden  to  take  part  in  literature,  she  thought  it  was  not  her  sphere, 
and  disdained  the  alphabet,  and  the  consequence  was  that  literature  became  unspeak' 
ably  impure,  so  that  no  man  can  now  read  in  public  some  of  the  books  that  Were  Written 
before  woman  brought  ch.istity  nnd  refinement  into  letters.  The  Asiatics  are  proba- 
bly not  in  favor  of  political  liberty,  or  the  American  Indians  in  favor  of  civilization; 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  these  would  be  bad  for  them,  especially  if  thousands  of 
the  most  enlightened  did  desire  and  demand  the  change.  It  is  assumed  that  women 
are  not  in  favor  of  this  right  ;  how  can  this  be  better  aSOOtaittCd  than  by  sabmittiag 
to  them  the  question  to  vole  upon—"  yes*'  or  "  no," 
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Iff  ibis  legislature  shall  be  averse  to  trusting  woman  to  give  her  opinion  even  on  the 
qmatka  el  her  own  enfimdiiieiBeiit,  we  recommend  that  an  amemlnent,  striking  the 

word  "  male"  from  the  State  constitution,  be  submitted  to  the  qualiiied  electors  of  the 
State.  Can  there  be  any  possible  danger  in  trusting  those  who  have  trusted  us  ?  Thej*. 
But  we,  are  the  iaw-makcrs.  An  assembly  is  elected  only  liecausc  it  would  be  incon- 
veiueBt  for  all  the  citiaens  to  vde  vpon  every  statnte.  But  when  any  change  in  the 
iandamental  law  is  seriously  adied,  it  should  he  remitted  to  the  people  without  hesita- 
tion, especially  when  that  propo?;ed  change  will  render  our  \o^  ~  t  usistent.  and  our 
institntions  harmonious;  when  it  will  enforce  the  democratic  doctrine  that,  in  society, 
every  hnman  being  has  a  right  to  do  anything  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others,  and  when  it  will  estahlMi  equality  in  place  of  partiality*  and  vindicate  the 
ptittciple  of  All  lUg^ts  for  AH.  We  therefore  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  follow, 
ing  resolution  t  [Here  follows  a  resolution  submitting  to  the  people  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  equally  with  men.] 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  signed  this  early  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  the  rights  of  women  should  be  remembered  with 
honor.  They  are  Henry  Ashley,  William  Steele  and  J.  D. 
Gallup,  jr.  The  resolution  recommended  received  93  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  against  1 1 1  in  opposition.  So  strong 
an  expression  in  favor  of  it  at  that  time  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  cause. 

The  petitions  that  called  out  this  able  report  were  secured 
through  the  influence  of  Fiances  Ellen  Burr,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  pioneer  of  woman  suffiage  in  Connecticut.  .  She 
had  made  several  attempts,  through  conversations  with  influen- 
tial friends,  to  organize  a  State  society  many  years  before.  From 
the  inauguration  of  the  State  association  until  the  present  time 
Miss  Burr  has  been  one  of  its  most  efficient  members,  ami  has 
done  more  to  popularize  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  through- 
out the  State  than  any  other  person.  Her  accomplishments  as  a 
writer  and  speaker,  as  a  reporter  and  stenographer,  as  well  as  her 
connection  with  the  Hartford  Ttrnts  (a  journal  that  has  a  very 
large  circulation  in  the  State),  edited  by  her  brother,  have  quali- 
fied her  for  wide  and  efficient  influence.  Her  niece,  Mrs.  Ella 
Burr  McManus,  edits  a  column  in  that  paper,  under  the  head  of  ^ 

Social  Notes."  She  is  also  an  advocate  of  suffrage  for  women, 
and  makes  telling  points,  from  week  to  week^  on  this  question. 
In  issuing  the  first  numbers  of  The  Revolution,  the  earliest  words 
of  good  cheer  came  from  Frances  Ellen  Burr.* 

The  general  rebellion  among  women  against  the  old  conditions 
of  society  and  the  popular  opinions  as  to  their  nature  and  des- 
tiny, has  been  organised  in  each  State  in  this  Union  by  the 

•  <s>;r:  W..N  <.ocn  foIlo-«Td  hv  ^frv  Mii1i!iebrook  and  Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Elms,  with  warm  b«ncclict>on.s.  Th« 
Uiicr  cail«i  some  meetings  in  her  uctghUorbood  in  the  autumn  of  i£68,  anU  cutcrtained  u>  uio«  ho*- 
liuMy  at  bcr  bcaiitiftti  hmc 
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sudden  awakening  of  some  self-reliant  woman,  in  whose  soul  had 
long  slumbered  new  ideas  as  to  her  rights  and  duties,  growing 
out  of  personal  experiences  or  the  distant  echoes  of  onward  steps 
in  other  localities.  In  Connecticut  this  woman  was  Isabella 
Beecher  Hooker,  who  had  scarcely  dared  to  think,  and  much  less 
to  give  shape  in  words,  to  the  thoughts  that,  like  unwelcome 
ghosti^,  haJ  hiuntcd  her  hours  of  solitiulc  from  year  to  year. 
Elizabeth  Bari  c  it  lirowiiing  describes  a  hero  as  one  wlui  does 
what  others  do  but  sa\' ;  who  says  what  others  do  but  think  ;  and 
thinks  what  others  do  but  dream.  The  successive  steps  by  which 
Mrs.  Hooker's  dreams  at  last  took  shape  in  thoup^hts,  words  and 
actions,  and  brought  her  to  the  woman  suffrage  platiorm,  are 
well  told  by  herself: 

My  mind  had  long  been  disturbed  with  the  tangled  problem  r  f  social 
life,  hut  it  involved  so  many  momentous  questions  th  it  f  r.  uld  not  see 
where  to  begin  n<ir  what  to  do,  I  couid  only  protest  in  my  heart,  and 
leave  the  whole  matter  for  God  *  to  deal  with  in  his  wisdom.  Thus  mat- 
ters stood  until  the  year  1861,  when  Anna  Dickinson,  then  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen, came  to  Hartford  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  party,  par- 
ticularly on  its'hostility  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  I  shall  never  foiiget 
the  dismay'-I  know  not  what  else  to  call  it— which  I  felt  at  the  announce- 
ment of  her  first  speech  in  one  of  our  public  halls,  lest  harm  should  come 
to  the  political  cause  that  enlisted  my  sympathies,  and  anxiety  about  the 
speaker,  who  would  have  to  encounter  so  much  adverse  criticism  in  our 
conservntive  and  prejudiced  city.  It  was  certainly  a  mf)St  startling  occur- 
rence, that  here  in  niy  very  home,  where  tht're  had  been  hardly  a  lisp  in 
fa\-ur  of  the  rights  of  women,  this  ^\x\  should  speak  on  political  subiccts, 
and  that,  too,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  leaders  of  a  great  political  party. 
Here  was  a  stride,  not  a  mere  step ;  and  a  stride  almost  to  final  victory 
for  the  suppressed  rights  of  women. 

My  husband  and  I»  full  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  but  full,  too^  of  de- 
termination  to  stand  by  one  who  so  bravely  shook  off  her  trammels,  went 
to  hear  this  new  Joan  of  Arc,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  she  began  we 
found  ourselves,  with  the  rest  of  the  large  audience,  entranced  by  her 
eloquence.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  we  went  with  many  others  to  be 
introduced  and  give  her  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  She  came  home 
with  us  for  the  night,  and  after  the  family  retired  she  and  I  coimnuned 
together,  heart  to  heaiL,  as  mother  and  daughter,  and  from  this  sweet, 
grand  soul,  born  to  the  freedom  denied  to  all  women  except  those  known 
as  Quakers,  I  learned  to  trust  as  never  before  the  teachings  of  the  inner 
light,  and  to  know  whence  came  to  them  the  recognition  of  equal  rights 
with  their  brethren  in  the  public  assembly. 

It  was  she  who  brought  me  to  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  her  remarkable  paper  on  "The  Enfranchisement  of  Women."  in  TA§ 

•  ThoM  who  lM«e  tiM  tangled  problon  of  fife  toOed  for  ■olBrioa  find,  Mooar  or  teMr,  Uua  God 
liavcs  it  10  cbcm  tOMUtelit  thoir  owa  wmy.— (B.  C  & 
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WeUmimter  Rtviiw.  She  told  me,  too,  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  a  fearless 
defender  of  true  liberty  and  woman's  right  of  public  speech ;  but  I  allowed 
in  old  and  ignorant  prejudice  against  her  and  Mrs.  Stanton  to  remain 
until  the  year  1864,  when,  going  South  to  nurse  a  young  soldier  who  was 
wounded  in  the  war,  I  met  Mrs.  Caroline  Severance  from  Boston,  who 
was  residing  in  South  Carolina,  where  her  husband  was  in  the  service  of 
the  government,  wVioconfirmrd  wh  it  Miss  Dickinson  had  told  me  of  Miss 
Anthony,  and  uoiolded  to  me  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movement. 

She  afterwards  invited  me  to  her  home  near  Boston,  where  i  juincd  Mr. 
Garrison  and  others  in  issuing  a  call  for  a  convention,  which  I  attended, 
and  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. At  this  meeting,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  I  met  Paulina 
Wr^ht  Davis,  whose  mere  presence  upon  the  platform,  with  her  beautiful 
white  hair  and  her  remarkable  dignity  and  elegance,  was  a  most  potent 
aigument  in  favor  of  woman's  partir.ip;itIon  in  public  affairs.  I  sought  an 
introduction  to  her,  and  confessing  my  prejudice  against  Mrs.  Stanton 
and  Miss  Anthony,  whom  I  had  never  yet  seen,  she  urged  me  to  meet 
them  as  guests  at  her  hunie  in  Providence  ;  and  a  fcw^  weeks  later,  under 
the  grand  old  trees  of  her  husband's  almost  ducal  estate,  we  went  over 
the  whole  subject  of  man's  supremacy  and  woman's  subjection  that  had 
bin  so  many  years  a  burden  upon  my  heart,  and,  sitting  at  their  feet*  I 
said:  "While  I  have  been  mourning  in  secret  over  the  degradation  \>f 
voman,  you  have  been  working,  through  opposition  and  obloquy,  to 
raise  her  to  self-respect  and  self-protection  through  enfranchisement, 
knowing  that  with  equal  political  rights  romc  equal  social  and  industrial 
opportunities.  Henceforth,  I  will  at  least  share  your  work  and  your 
obloquy." 

In  September.  1869,  just  one  year  from  that  time,  after  spending  several 
weeks  in  correspondence  with  friends  all  over  the  State,  and  making  care- 
ful preliminary  arrangements,  I  issued  a  call  for  the  first  woman  suffr^ 
convention  that  was  ever  held  in  Connecticut,  at  which  a  State  society 
was  formed.  To  my  surprise  and  satisfaction,  the  city  press  each  day  de- 
voted several  columns  to  reports  of  our  proceedings,  and  the  enthusiasm 
manifested  by  the  large  audiences  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  gratifying. 
The  speakers  were  worthy  of  the  reception  gi%'en  them,  and  few  occasions 
ha\  e  g.ithere-d  upon  one  phitfurm  so  notable  an  assemblage  of  men  and 
w.  nieii.'  The  resolutions  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  discussions  were 
prepared  and  presented  by  Mr.  Hooker: 

Resolved,  1  hat  there  is  no  considenUon  whatever  that  makes  the  right  of  suffrage 
valuable  to  men,  or  that  makea  It  the  da^  or  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  concede  it 
to  tn  v:.,  that  docs  n>>t  make  it  valosble  towotnea,  and  the  duty  and  interest  of  the 

nation  to  conce<le  il  to  w  omen. 

Resolved,  That  the  ballot  will  bring  to  woman  a  higher  education,  larger  industrial 
opportunities,  a  wider  field  for  thought  and  action*  a  sense  of  tesponsibiliQr  in  her  re- 


*  Among  thtm  were  Paulina  Wright  Davis,  Dr.  Clemeno*  Loner,  Mary  A.  livenBore,  Julia  Want 
Rowe,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  SuMn  B.  Anthony,  Celia  BttrM^,  Oatolbm  M.  Serenmee,  Kev. 

Olympia  br  jwii.  FraiiLCN  FJIcii  lUirr,  Charlotte   I'..  WiUn.ur,  Wil'Imi  I,l<"(  d  C.-irrix  ii ,  TT'  iiry  ^^'.irtl 

Beadier,  Nathaaid  L  burton,  John  Hooker,  the  Uutchuikon>,  with  Si»tcr  Abby  an4  her  husband, 
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lotions  to  the  public  welfare,  and,  in  phoe  of  mese  coapkanaos  mA  §titKf,  tbm 

higher  and  truer  respect  of  men. 

Resolved^  That  political  affairs,  involving  nearly  all  thos« questions  that  relate  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  progress  of  society  towards  a  perfect  Christian  dviluaF- 
tioin,  ought  to  inteiest  deeplf  every  intelligent  mind  and  ever7  patriotic  heart;  twd, 
while  women  love  their  country  and  the  cause  of  Chri^* m  progress  no  less  than  men, 
they  ought  to  have  tlie  same  opportoaiqr  with  men  to  exert  a  political  power  in  their 
behalf. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  alarming  prevalence  of  public  dishCMi^ty  and  private  immor- 
•Sty.  which  the  pieient  forces  on  flie  tide  of  pabtic  and  private  virtne  are  praviaf 

wholly  unable  to  controU  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  women,  educated  to  the  respoia- 
siliilities  of  a  participation  -with  men  in  political  rights,  would  bring  to  the  aid  of  vir* 
tuous  men  a  new  and  powerful  element  of  good,  which  cannot  be  spared,  and  for 
which  there  caa  be  no  sobstitnte. 

Saohait  That  in  advocating  the  opening  to  woman  of  this  larger  sphere,  we  do  noC 
undervalue  her  relations  as  a  wife  and  mother,  than  which  none  can  be  more  worthy 
of  a  true  woman's  love  and  pride;  T)nt  it  is  only  by  a  full  development  of  her  faculties 
and  a  wide  range  for  tier  thought  that  she  can  become  the  true  companion  of  an  intel- 
Ugcnt  husband,  and  the  vise  and  inspiring  educator  of  her  ddldren;  while  awre  do» 
mesticlife  furnishes  no  occapation. to  the  great  number  of  women  who  never  many, 
and  a  very  inadequate  one  to  those  who,  at  mi  V^l-*  age,  with  large  experience  and  ripe 
wisdom,  find  their  children  grown  up  around  them  and  no  longer  needing  their  care. 

Resolved,  That  all  laws  which  recognize  a  superior  right  in  the  husband  lo  the  chil- 
dren whom  tiie  wife  has  home,  or  a  right  on  die  part  of  tte  hnd»nd  to  the  property  of 
the  wife,  beyond  the  right  given  to  her  in  hit  property,  and  all  laws  which  hold  Hmt 
husband  and  wife  do  not  stand  in  all  respects  in  the  relntion  of  equals,  ought  to  be 
abrogated,  and  the  perfect  equality  of  husband  and  wife  established. 

Resolved,  That  this  equality  of  position  and  rights  we  believe  to  have  been  intended 
by  the  Creator  as  the  ultimate  perfection  of  Uie  social  state,  when  he  said,  **  Let  ua 
niake  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let  them  have  dominion";  and  txi 
have  been  a  part  of  our  Savior's  plan  for  a  perfect  Christian  society,  in  which  an 
Apostle  says,  "  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neitiier  male  nor  female." 

The  Hartford  Courant,  in  its  description  of  Uie  convention,  said : 

After  a  speech  by  Mr.  Garrison,  the  Hutchinsonfs  sang  some  of  the  religious  songs 
of  the  houihcrn  negroes  with  excellent  taste,  and  then,  led  by  them,  the  whole  audi- 
ence united  in  the  chotus;  and  the  melody  ruoe  btruug  and  clear  a  pathos  fell  upon 
the  assembly  that  brought  tears  to  many  eyes.  The  tableau  upon  the  stage  was  strik- 
ing and  memorable.  There  stood  the  family  of  singers,  with  the  same  cheerful,  hope- 
ful coura^^ein  their  nplifted  faces  with  which  for  twenty  years  they  have  sung  of  the 
good  time  almost  here,  of  every  rcfonn;  there  stood  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  stem 
Puritan,  inflexible  apostle,  his  work  gloriously  done  In  one  lefoim,  lending  the  weight 
of  his  unwearied,  solid  intellect  to  that  which  he  believes  ia  the  last  needed;  there 
was  Mrs.  Paulina  Wright  Davis,  a  Roman  matron  in  fiy^urc,  her  noMe  head  covered 
with  chistcring  ringU-ts  of  white,  courageous  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  unsullied 
devotion,  though  shu  had  ju^t  confessed  that  sometimes  she  was  almost  weary;  there 
was  Miss  Anthony,  nnselfish,  patient,  vrise  and  practical;  the  graceful  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  poet  of  the  movement;  the  tall  and  elegant  Mrs.  Celia  Burleigh,  the  b^ 
nevolent  Dr.  Clemencc  Lozier;  Mrs.  Isabella  B.  Hooker,  with  spiritual  face  and  Rrm 
purpose,  just  taking  her  place  in  the  reform  that  has  long  had  her  heart  and  deep  con- 
viction, and  many  others  of  fine  presence  and  commanding  t>eaaty — matrons,  with  gray 
hair  and  oonntenances  ilhunlnated  with  lives  of  charity;  young  women,  flushed  widi 
hope;  and  as  the  grand  Christian  soni^  went  on,  many  a  woman,  leaning  against  a  sup- 
porting:; piHsir,  t^avc  way  to  the  tear-  thnt  would  come,  tears  of  hope  deferred,  tears  of 
weafy  kingiugs,  tears  ui  wiiiiog,  paueni  devotmn — e'en  tiiuugh  it  be  a  cross  tiiat 
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rai&eth  mc — and  then  the  benediciiun,  and  the  a^mbly  dispersed,  touched,  it  may  be, 
into  •  moment's  iymi»thy.  •  •  • 

At  the  closing  evatiag  session  the  opera  house  was  completely  filled  by  an  andicnoe 
whose  attendance  was  a  compliment.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  chairman,  Rev.  N.  J.  Burton, 
&aid:  "Has not  this  convention  been  a  success?  I  say,  emphatically,  it  has.  We 
liftvie  li«d  the  veiy  best  of  audiences  tt  every  session,  and  we  heve  provided  tpeiken 
as  good  AS  tbe  aadietice.  We  have  not  given  you  even  one  poor  speech.  I  thank  the 
audience  ami  the  speakers,  one  ami  ali  I  fi  s.1  like  thanking  everyl.oily,  myself  in- 
clu«^cd.  as  clnf-mnii.  In  Stewart's  store  in  New  York  they  told  me  1,500  persons 
were  employed,  ail  guided  by  one  brain  np-stairs.  apd  that  one  brain  giving  the  store 
a  national  reputation.  This  convention  has  been  inspired  and  managed  by  one  per> 
son — Mrs,  Hooker  of  this  city."  After  speculating  as  to  the  possible  oratorical  power 
of  Mr:-.  H.,  had  she  received  the  advantages  and  enjoyed  the  practice  of  lier  brother, 
who  apoke  the  previous  evening,  he  said:  "But  of  course  Mrs.  Hooker  couldn't  vote, 
nor  be  a  member  of  tlie  legislature,  or  even  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Insufferable  non- 
sense! If  sttdi  women  don't  vote  before  I  die>-wdl«  like  Cough's  obstinate  deacon,  I 
wi,i;'t  die  till  they  do." 

On  motion  of  Franklin  ChamberUn,  esq.,  the  thanks  of  the  eonvcntion  were  ten- 
dered to  Mrs.  Hooker  for  her  eiiurt!).  At  her  rcquchl  the  chairman  sutd  that  she  was 
srikoUy  sarpriscd  by  this  reference  to  herself.  She  wonM  only  say,  **  Thank  God  for 
OBT  success,"  to  which  the  chairman  added,  "Amen  and  Amen."  He  then  introduced 
Mrs.  Eli/aheth  Cady  Stanton,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Cady  of  Albany,  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  b.  Staniun  of  New  York,  and  editor  of  Tlu  Kevolution.  She  is  perhaps 
Efty,  and  in  general  appeaiance  moch  resembles  Mn.  Davis.  She  is  apparently  in 
robust  health,  dresses  in  black,  with  just  enough  of  white  lace,  and,  with  her  gray  hair 
loosely  gathered,  and  her  strong,  symmetrical  and  re  fined  fate  and  ]>erfect  self-posses> 
ston.  i^.  a  noble-looking  woman.  Her  address,  or  oration,  was  before  her,  but  she 
was  nul  iiaaipercd  by  it.  Her  voice  is  clear,  her  gesticulation  simple,  and  her  general 
manner  not  socpassed  by  Wenddl  Phillips,  Rongh  notes  of  an  oration  so  finished 
can  only  indicate  the  main  drift  <A  her  thoughts.  *  *  «  The  eloquent  peroration 
was  h«*ard  in  profouml  silence,  followed  by  enthusiastic  applause.  *  *  «  fhe 
chairman  read  the  constitution  and  ofiered  it  for  signatures,  and  the  otiicers  of  the 
Connecticut  Woman  Suffrage  Association  were  diosen.* 

In  The  Revolution  of  November  Ji,  1869,  Mrs.  Stanton  giving  a  descrip- 
tioo  of  the  cuDveniion.  refers  to  the  liberality  of  the  governor,  Marshall 
Jewell,  and  the  genial  hospitalities  of  his  noble  wife  rt 

In  company  with  Mrs.  Howe  and  Miss  Anthony,  we  were  entertained  at  the  gov- 
cmor's  mansion,  a  fine  brick  building  in  the  heart  of  the  town.   It  has  a  small  pond  on 

one  side,  and  eight  acres  of  land.  Inid  out  in  gardens,  walks  and  lawns,  with  extensive 
greenhouses  and  graperies.  The  hoii-e  i>  spariniH.  clei^'intly  and  tastefully  furni  hci, 
with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  wealth  can  tuiumand.  With  a  conser  vatory, 
library,  pictures,  statuary,  beautiful  (strong-minded)  wife  and  diarming  daughters, 
the  noble  governor  is  in  duty  bound  to  remain  the  happy,  genial,  handsome  man  he  is 
to-4iay.  ThoT.'^h  the  governor,  owing  to  his  pressing  ereru'ive  duties,  dul  not  honor 
our  conve-ntii  n  wtih  his  presence,  we  feel  assured,  in  readmg  over  his  last  able  mes- 
logc.  iii<it  he  feels  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  women.  In  speak- 
ing of  their  school  system,  he  calls  attention  to  the  low  wages  of  female  teachers,  and 

•  FYttidtut^  R«v.  N.  J.  Burton,  Hanford.  If'ttt^ttidtnu^  bngadier*gencral  B.  b.  Robert*,  U.  S. 
A..  K««  Hsvcd;  Mis.  Hairiat  BMcher  Stowe,  Hanfoid;  Rev.  Dr.  JflMph  Cummui^,  Middlotavn; 

Rev.  William  L.  Gaffe.  H.mfcTrl «.  Ri-v.  <  Hympi.%  Brown,  Bridgeport.  Secrrtary,  Miss  Frances  Fllcn 
3wrr.  iLftiMttvtCammittf*^  Mr*,  l^ubcllu  B.  Hooker,  Mr*.  Lucy  Elmct,  Derby  ;  Mn».  J.  O.  Far»on» 
^  |fk»  Eouly  llaaniiic,  M.  D.,  Hattford.   TrtoMttrtr^  John  Hooker. 

f  r")n  ^  '-r  departure  f<^r  St.  Petersbtr^.  wT'cr--  liri  T'lisb.ind  w.\8  minister  plenipotentiary,  Jewell 
left  a  check  of  $300  (or  ihe  State  *>ocicty.  bhc  was  an  honored  ofiiccr'\>(  t)>e  National  Suffrage  Avsocia- 
liv  uMil  >h*  cfcov  «f  her  daadt,  is  1883. 
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Ui«  injttstict  of  exdudin^  girls  from  the  scientific  schools  snd  }>olytecbnic  institiitloiis 
in  the  Stale.   He  says : 

I  would  especially  cnll  the  attention  of  the  legi'^laturc  tu  the  inj|>ortan  ■  furnish- 
ing to  women  such  educatioDAl  facilities  as  will  better  fit  them  for  the  industnol  par- 
suits  which  the  true  progress  of  the  times  b  opemng  to  them. 

On  Ute  lights  of  married  women,  he  says : 

While  our  laws  with  legud  to  married  women  have  been  amended  from  time  to  tune 

for  <ieviTal  years  pn^t,  so  as  to  sentrc  to  them  in  n  more  ample  manner  their  properly, 
held  before  or  acquired  after  marriage,  yet  we  are  stiil  considerably  behind  many  of 
our  sister  States,  and  even  conservative  England,  in  onr  legisUtion  on  the  subject 
I  would  recommend  to  yrmr  favorable  consideration  stsch  an  amendment  of  our  laws 
as  wdi  secure  to  a  m.irricd  Wumaa  all  ht  r  ]<rf)[>criy,  with  the  full  cunirulor  it  durmg  her 
married  life,  and  free  from  liability  for  any  debts,  exMpt  those  contracted  by  herself 
or  for  which  sht'  has  voluntarily  made  herself  responsible,  with  the  same  ri^dil  on  the 
part  of  the  husband  to  an  interest  in  her  property,  on  his  surviving  her,  tlutt  she  now 
oas»  or  that  it  may  be  best  to  give  her,  in  his. 

On  the  snbject  of  div<Moe  the  governor  says : 

1  rt  commcnd  a  revi  inn  nf  r  ur  laws  with  regard  to  divorce.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  State  librarian  tiicre  were  in  the  State  last  year  4, 734  marriages  ana478  divorces. 
Disooatented  people  oomehere  from  other  States,  to  Udce  advantage  of  what  is  called 
our  liberal  legislation,  to  obtain  divorces  which  would  be  denied  thcni  at  home.  As 
the  sacredne&s  of  the  marriage  relation  lies  at  the  foundation  of  civilised  society,  it 
should  be  carefully  guarded.  Under  onr  present  laws  the  canses  of  divorce  are  too 
numerous,  and  not  sutticieritly  defined,  and  too  wide  a  discretion  is  given  to  the  courts. 
I  think  the  law  of  1849  should  be  modified,  and  so  much  of  the  statute  as  grants 
divorces  for  "  any  such  mi.<u:onduct  as  permanently  d^roys  the  happiness  of  the  peti- 
tioner, and  defeats  the  purposes  of  the  marriage  relation,"  should  be  repealed.  I 
would  also  stiggest  that  the  law  provide  that  no  decree  of  divorce  sludl  take  effect  tiU 
one  year  after  it  is  granted. 

In  convemtioii  with  Uie  goveiWM'  on  this  point  tn  his  message  he  stated  the 

singular  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  appltcadons  for  divorce  were  made  by  womeik. 
If  this  be  so  we  pn'^_'f^^  rl  that  the  laws  of  Connecticut  should  stand  as  they  arc  until 
the  w«)mcn  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  they  may  have  a  voice  in  a  social  arrange- 
ment in  which  they  have  an  equal  interest  with  man  himself.  If  Connecticut,  with  its 
blue  laws,  disloyal  Hartford  convention,  and  Democracy,  has,  nevertheless,  been  a 
Canada  for  fugitive  wives  from  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  pray  keep  that  little  State,  like 
an  oavis  in  the  de-,ert.  sacred  to  sad  wive^,  at  least  until  the  sixteenth  amendment  of 
the  federal  constitution  shall  give  the  women  of  the  republic  the  right  to  say  whether 
they  are  ready  to  make  marriage,  under  all  circumstances,  for  better  or  worse,  an  in- 
dissoluble tie.  We  have  gmve  doubts  as  to  the  sacredaestof  a  relation  in  which  the 
subject-class  has  no  Voice  whatever  in  the  law;  that  regulate  it.  We  shall  never 
know  what  **laws  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  civilized  b*Kiety  "  until  woman's  thought 
hnds  expression  in  the  State,  the  church  and  the  home.  It  is  presumption  fur  man 
longer  to  l^slate  alone  on  thb  vital  question,  when  woman,  too,  should  have  a  word 
to  say  in  the  matter. 

The  morning  after  the  convention  we  had  a  pleasant  breakfast  under  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hooker's  hospitable  roof,  where  Boston  and  New  York  amicably  broke  bread  and 
discussed  the  fifteenth  amendment  together  All  the  wise  and  witty  sayings  that 
passed  around  that  social  boani»  tim«  fisils  toduooide. 

In  1877.  Goveroor  Hubbnrd  called  the  attention  of  the  le^^latore  to  the 
wrongs  of  married  women,  in  the  fbllowmg  words : 
There  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  in  this  State  mudk  slip^diod  and  fragmeatary 

legislation  in  re^jK-ct  to  the  property  rights  <.)f  married  women.  The  old  common  law 
assumed  the  subjugation  of  the  wife,  and  stripped  her  of  the  better  part  of  her  rights 
of  person  antl  nearly  all  her  rights  of  property.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
Christian  nations  should  have  been  willing  for  eighteen  centuries  to  bold  the  mothers 
of  their  race  in  a  condition  of  legal  servitude.   It  has  been  the  tcsadal  of  jnrispmd- 
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cace.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  reforming  the  law  in  this  State,  but  it  has  been 
done,  as  I  has  e  already  said,  by  patch-work  and  shreds,  i^omctimcs  ill-considered,  and 
often  so  iocoQgrxious  as  to  provoke  vexatious  litigation  and  dcf/  the  wisdom  of  the 
coarts.  The  property  relations  of  Irasbcmd  and  wife  do  not  tXMlay  rest  on  U17  jnst  or 
baimonious  system.  Not  only  has  the  husband  absolnte  disposal  of  all  his  own  prop- 
erty frt.-e<l  from  .ill  dower  rij^hts,  but  he  is  practically  the  owner  during  coverture  of  all 
his  wife's  estate  not  specially  limited  to  her  separate  use;  and  after  her  death  bns,  in 
every  case,  a  life  use  in  all  her  personal,  and  in  most  cases  in  all  her  real  property,  by 
a  title  which  the  wife,  no  matter  what  may  hatre  been  his  ill^deserts,  is  powerless  to 
impair  or  defeat ;  tHiereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wife  has  during  the  husband's  life 
no  more  power  of  her  own  right  to  sell,  convey,  or  manage  her  own  estate  than  if  she 
were  a  lunatic  or  slave,  and  in  case  of  his  death  has  a  life  tise  in  only  one-third  part  of 
the  teal  estate  <»f  whidi  he  dies  possessed,  and  no  indefeasible  title  whatever  in  any  of 
his  personal  estate.  As  a  consequence,  a  hnsband  may  strip  his  wife,  by  mere  volun- 
tary disposition  to  strangeis,  of  all  debtt  oa  his  estate  after  his  death,  and  thns  add 

b^jgary  to  widowhood. 

I  am  sure  this  cannot  seem  right  to  any  fair-minded  man.  Neither  i!«  it  strange  that 
acme  of  our  countrywomen,  stung  by  the  in  jtistice  of  the  law  towards  their  sex,  should 
be  demanding,  as  a  mode  of  redress,  a  part  in  the  making  of  the  laws  which  govern 
them.  I  am  confident  there  is  manhood  enough  in  our  own  sex  to  right  this  obvious 
wrtrig  to  which  I  have  aiiudcd. 

I  liiercfore  recommend  that  the  law  on  thi.?  subject  be  so  recxsl  ihal,  in  all  marriages 
hereafter  contracted,  the  wife  shall  hold  her  property  and  all  her  earnings  for  personal 
services  not  rendered  to  her  husband  or  minor  children,  as  a  sole  and  separate  estate, 
with  a'  solute  power  of  disposition  in  her  own  name,  and  that  the  surviving  wife  shall 
have,  by  law,  the  same  measure  of  estate  in  the  property  r)f  the  deceased  husband,  as 
(he  surviving  husband  shall  be  allowed  to  have  in  Uie  property  of  his  deceased  wife. 
This  will  reduce  their  prtqaerty  relations  to  a  princ^e  of  equality,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
is  demanded  by  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  justice  and  equity.  Those  who  are  not 
MUi>*fied  with  this  can  make  a  different  law  for  themselves  by  ante-nuptial  seiilements. 

I  ajsi  not  unmindful  that  the  husband  alone  is  liable  in  the  first  instance  for  the  sup> 
port  of  the  fsnuly;  but  this  Is  much  more  than  neutralised  by  the  fact  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  wife's  whole  life  is  spent  in  the  toilsome  and  unpaid  service  of  the  house- 
hold, and  that  the  whole  drift  of  her  estate,  in  consequence  of  her  more  unselfish  and 
g<?nerous  nature,  is  towards  the  hn  f  and's  pockcU*  in  spitc  of  all  the  guards  of  the 
iaw  .lud  every  consideration  of  prucicucc. 

Calling  attention  to  this  stirring  appeal,  the  Hartjord  Times^  Demo« 
cratic.  used  the  following  language: 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  message  is  its  outspoken  and  manly  call  for  a  reforma- 
tion in  our  laws  concerning  die  property  rights  of  married  women.  Here  as  in  other 
pointf  it  Is  a  model  message.  The  governor's  experience  as  a  lawyer  has  brought  him 
often  f  1  '•  ?"  face  wi;h  this  <lisj,'r.iceful  one-sidedncss  of  our  laws  on  this  subject,  and 
in  soD^e  ter^c  sentences  he  shows  up  the  injustice  more  efiectively  than  has  ever  been 
done  in  any  of  the  so-called  women's  rights  conventions.* 

•  ^Tr-.  HcHikef  WTiter*  tTi.it  tb<*  riCt  px=;<ie'i  tipon  r;AvcTnr.r  Ilulihard'?  reeonimeTii1.it ion  wn*^  pret>J're(' 
U  his  request  by  Mr.  Uookcx,  and  w  is  cv^<:nuall>'  the  b.in.c  that  hjA  b«:«n  u{i»uu:c*&£iilly  ufgcd  by 
kfaa  upon  the  lesislature  eight  years  before.  She  then  goes  on  to  say :  "  What  part  our  society  had  in 
«BrKriiv*4C  »boul  to  bentficent  a  change  in  legislattoa,  cajuiot  be  better  set  forth  tbaa  in  two  private 
lenen  from  Samuel  Bowles  of  the  Sprimgjitld  Rtf^MUnn^  and  Govonor  Hobbard.  While  these  gen» 
tlemen  ■■  trc  frii-nJ^  of  Mr.  ITuokcr  .-iiid  ir.y.-tlf,  yet,  as  politically  opposed  to  cnch  f  tht  r,  \\\k\x  united 
HHimnny  is  exceedingly  valti^bic,  and^incc  they  have  both  passed  on  to  a  world  o(  more  perfect  adjust- 
irr**.  I  feolthat  nothing  would  give  them  gnater  SBtitfsctioa  duus  to  be  put  tipoa  iccoid  hcress 
SMong  tbe  «aif  kit  def  eoden  of  the  rigbu  of  women.  ^ 


**  Mv  Pk-a'*  ^tR^  Hr>olC»R^— I  retnm  your  letters  .md  paper  as  you  desired.  It  is  an  interesting  story, 
Bd  .\  most  gr<ttiKuij^  moveoMnt  forwara.  1  am  more  happy  over  the  bill  pa««ed,  than  I  am  sorry  over 
ttcbdIiltatfaili«C  WeshaUBOVcfoMeaoagb.  Th«fint|mtM^UtbiftsuceeHfwim«aMninC«iiii«cti' 
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The  followiQg  editorial  from  the  Spri$igfdd  Republican,  f^nt^^  a  good 
digest  of  the  new  lav  passed  upon  Governor  Hubbard's  recommenda- 

tioa : 

Connecticut  has  taken  a  great  leap  forward  in  the  refomi  of  the  property  relations 
of  married  persons.  The  law  bad  been  long  neglected  in  that  State,  the  obviottS 
right  of  a  mairied  woman  to  property  acquired  before  marriage,  which  is  now  tecttted 
in  most  States  by  constitutional  provision,  having  been  there  denied.  In  Haandn^ 
setts,  the  modification  of  the  former  inequalities  has  gone  on  by  piecemesit  till  it  Is 
said  that  in  some  respects  tlie  woman  is  n«'\v  the  more  favored  party. 

The  new  Connecticut  statute  albo  put^  the  burden  of  the  family  maintenance  on  the 
man,  as  under  most  circumstances  the  real  bread-winner.  It  simply  lays  down  tfie 
priifci;  Ic  of  absolute  equality  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  husband  and  wife^ 
with  the  al)Ove  exception.  In  all  marriages  hereafter  C'>ntracte<l,  neither  husband  nor 
wife  shall  acquire  any  right  to  or  interest  in  any  properly  of  the  other,  whether  held 
before  the  marriage  or  acquired  after  the  autrriage,  except  as  provided  in  this  law. 
The  separate  earnings  of  the  wife  shall  be  her  sole  property.  She  shall  have  the 
same  right  to  make  confmcts  with  third  persons  as  if  She  were  not  married,  and  to 
convey  her  real  and  personal  estate.  Her  property  is  liable  for  her  debts  and  not  for 
his;  his  is  not  liable  fur  her  debt.>,  except  those  coiuracied  for  the  support  of  the  fam- 
ily. Purchases  made  by  either  party  shall  be  presumed  to  be  on  the  private  account 
of  the  party,  but  both  diall  be  liable  where  any  article  purchased  by  cither  shall  have 
in  fact  gone  to  the  support  of  the  family,  or  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both,  or  for  the 
reasonable  apparel  of  the  w  ife,  or  for  her  reasonable  support  while  abandoned  by  her 
husband.  It  shall,  however,  be  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  support  his  family,  and 
hb  property,  when  found,  diill  be  first  applied  to  tattsly  any  such  joint  liabili^.  The 
wife  shall  be  entitled  to  indemnity  for  any  money  of  her  own  used  to  pay  such  claims. 
We  ha%'e  used  almost  the  precise  language  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act. 

On  the  death  of  either,  the  survivor  shall  be  entitled  to  the  u>e  for  life  of  one-third 
the  estate  of  the  deceased,  which  right  cannot  be  defeated  by  will.  If  the  deceased 
leaves  no  children  or  representatives  of  children,  the  Snnrivor  is  entitled  to  one>half 
instead  of  one-third.  When  either  party  gives  a  legacy  tO  the  other,  the  latter  may 
choose  between  its  rights  under  the  will,  and  those  under  the  statute.  Abandonment 
without  cause  may  defeat  this  provision,  and  a  marriage  contract  may  supersede  it  en- 

c«t--the  otabUshmenl  la  niactice  of  the  pilnciple^of  equal,  mutual,  legal  rights,  and  eqtia],  tnutusl, 
lefM  respoiuibilitics,  forwMeh  I  have  been  preachmg  and  praying  thcM  twenty  years.  We  owe 
suoeeM  tnis  ytM^firtt  lo  the  right  of  the  matter  ;  tecond,  to  the  agitation  of  the  whole  que  ti^n  u  hich 
hat  dmemin.i(ed  the  perception  of  that  right ;  thirds  to  you  and  vour  husband  in  particular  ;  and 
fonrth,  lo  ihc  f.ict  that  you  had  in  Connecticut  this  year  a  governor  who  wai  rccoj;nuc<l  as  the  kadin;; 
lawyer  <>f  the  State,  a  genuine  natural  conservative  who  yet  said  the  mciiSiiirc  was  right  and  ouk;ht  to  go. 
It  is  this  l.ist  clement  tli.it  has  i  Connecticut  its  chief  leadership.  It  is  a  bigger  thing  th.in  it  >.<.cni» 
at  first  to  have  an  eminent  t"iiscrv;ui\ c  lawyer  on  the  side  of  such  legislative  reform.  1  hate  \  cry  much 
to  take  your  htishami^  vide  a)^.iin?4t  yuu,  and  yi  l  now  th.it  I  am  over  fifty  t, ens  old,  I  t'md  I  nmrc  and 
more  .svmpathi/c  w  ith  patience  and  iihilosophy  with  the  s|aw  -^cing  march  i>f  rcfurin.  Hut  with 
such  thintf"-  g<<ii  1  rward  in  n.itional  politic-",  and  such  .i  si^;n  in  the  heavens  as  thi^  in  Connecticut, 
we  ought  all  to  be  very  haupy — and  I  helicvc  I  am,  in  spite  ui  debts,  bard  work,  fatigue  and  more  or 
his  chraoic  iavalfclism.  Atany  rate  I  s.dute  you  both  with  honor  sad  with  affection." 

Very  laithiully  yours,  Samubi.  Bowub. 

**  Thb  letter  I  enclosad  to  Govenor  Hubbard  and  leodved  tho  feUowiog  reply ; 

"  Ea->tki,,  April  I.  1S77. 

"  Mv  <  ".""D  Fkifnu  :  — It  wa'.  a  *  GchkI  Friday  '  iiuK-cd  th.it  broUi:;h.t  \  o\\r  friendly  n>issive.  And 
wh.it  a  d.dnty  and  gracious  epi>tle  Sam.  Howies  tlwN  know  h  iw  to  write  !  Fie  is  a  k;o<>d  fellow,  upon  my 
word,  full  of  generous  instincts  and  idc;is.  He  ought  tn  be  .it  the  hcid  of  the  Lt->Hiion  Jifna  and  ma.ster 
of  all  the  we. ilth  it  brings.  Add  to  this,  that  the  tiood  Physician  should  heal  him  of  *  i  hn'nic  in- 
validism '  .md  then — ucll  what's  the  use  of  dreaming?  Th.uik  ./fji-^'.  and  such  as  ynu  for  what 
there  is  "  f  progress  in  reiitect  of  w  oman's  rights  antongst  uii.  I  d  '  1  eh.  \  c  our  hill  i-,  a  '  gttat  leap  for- 
ward '  as  Hov*  Ics  says  in  his  editorial.    '.-Vhu!'    say*  my  friend  it  has  destroyed   the  divine 

conception  (>f  the  unity  of  husband  and  wife.'  _As  divine,  up-  n  my  si.id.  as  the  unity  of  the  lamb  and 
the  devouring  w"lf.  •  •  •  Hut  enough  <if  this.  I  salute  you  my  gm id  friend,  w  ith  a  thousand  wdo- 
tations  <  f  respect  .ind  adniir.itir  11.  I  d  n  not  ayrcc  with  you  in  all  things,  hut  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  glorify  yuu  (or  your  cotir.age  and  dev  otion  to  womanhood.  I  am  a  pretty  poorstick  foraaytbjl^ 
like  good  u  itV  in  the  world,  but  I  am  nut  u  ithont  respect  for  it  in  others.  And  so  I  present  myself  lO 
yourself  and  to  yourmqdand  noble  husband  whom  1  take  to  be  one  of  the  be«t,  with  every  aamaaoS/ 
ef  aff«ctioaaPiMtsim»>rbaDking  you  for  your  kiodletttf,  I  icBaia,dcaraudatn, 

'*  Youn  vary  truly,  R.  D.  Haaaaao.** 
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tirelf.   fltrdet  alrea^  OMnied  tuef  contract  to  surrender  Uwfr  ptiaeiit  i^ts  for 

those  secured  by  this  statute,  such  contracts  to  be  recorded  in  the  probate  court. 

Thus  we  have  a  new  and  clear  statute  framed  in  accordance  with  a  simple  principle 
of  reform^  for  which  the  Ke^ubiican  has  long  done  battle — the  equality  o£  married  per- 
Mos  b  their  rights  and  responsibilitiei  of  property.  The  adoption  of  the  reform  U 
dne  deeply  to  the  general  agitation  of  the  fights  of  women,  die  efforts  of  Mrs.  Isabella 
Beecher  Hooker,  the  Smith  girls'  cows,  and  perh.ips  5:oine  flagrant  instance  i-f  injus- 
tice to  rich  wives  by  tyrant  husbands  near  the  capital.  But  the  grtal  occasion  and 
mmediate  cause,  without  which  this  generation  might  have  pleaded  for  it  in  vain,  was 
the  peiceptiaa  of  the  justice  of  it  by  Governor  Hubbard,  and  his  open  advocacy  of  it 
Itt  his  menage.  Lawyen  have  <Mie  answer  for  all  reforms  regarding  property  or  civil 
contracts — they  are  impossible.  But  here  was  undeniably  the  best  lawyer  in  the  State 
who  said,  and  threw  the  weight  of  his  first  State  paper  on  the  proposition,  that  this 
thing  was  possible,  and,  if  he  said  it  was  possible,  there  was  no  man  who  could  gain- 
say it.  Tbel^iabrtmetook  dietefotmon  itsown  Maseof  jiuticeaiid  on  the  as^^ 
•nee  of  Richaid  D.  Httbtianl,  that  it  mU  woifc. 

On  June  6,  1870^  at  a  second  hearing*  before  the  Joint  Com* 
mittee  on  Woman  Su£Frage,  in  the  capltol  at  New  Haven.  Rev. 
Fhebe  A.  Hanaford  of  the  Untversalist  church,  Mrs.  Benchleyand 
If  rs.  Russell  were  the  speakers.  During  that  session  of  the  legis- 
lature Mrs.  Hanaford  acted  as  chaplain  both  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  received  a  check  for  her  services 
which  she  valued  chiefly  as  a  recognition  of  woman's  equahly  in 
the  clerical  profession. 

Mrs.  Hooker  was  ably  sustained  in  her  new  position  by  her 
husband,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  State.  Being  equally 
familiar  with  civil  and  canon  law,  with  Blackstonc  and  the  Bible, 
he  was  well  equipped  to  meet  the  opponents  of  the  reform  at 
every  point.  While  Mrs.  Hooker  held  meetings  in  churches  and 
school-houses  through  the  State,  her  husband  in  his  leisure  hours 
sent  the  daily  press  articles  on  the  subject.  And  thus  their 
united  efforts  stirred  the  people  to  thought  and  at  last  roused 
a  Democratic  governor  6f  the  State  to  hfe  duty  on  this 
question.  From  the  many  able  tracts  issued  and  articles 
published  in  the  journals  we  give  a  few  extracts.  In  answer  to 
the  common  objections  of  "  free  love  *'  and  *'  easy  divorce,"  In 
the  Evening  Post  of  January  17,  1 871,  Mr.  Hooker  said  : 

The  persons  who  advocate  easy  divorce  would  advocate  it  jubt  a.s 
Strongly  if  there  was  no  woman  suffrage  movement.  The  two  have  no 
neoeasary  connection.  Indeed  one  of  the  strongest  aiguments  in  fetvor  of 
woman  suffrage  is,  that  the  marriage  relation  will  be  safer  with  women  to 
vote  and  legislate  upon  it  than  where  the  voting  and  legislation  are  left 
wholly  to  the  men.  Women  will  always  be  wives  and  mothers,  above  all 
things  else.  This  law  of  nature  cannot  be  changed,  and  1  know  of  nobody 

•  At  ihe  varkniM  haitbgs  Mts.  Ansa  Mlddtebrooik,  Mr.  asd  Mn.  Jot>«ph  SkeMen.  Julia  aad  Atribr 
Sk^th,  R«v-  dyMfvia  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mi*.  Hooker  wen  the  speaicen* 
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who  desires  to  change  it.  The  inarnage  relation  will  therciore  always  be 
more  to  woman  than  to  man,  and  we»  who  would  give  her  the  right  to 
vote,  have  no  fear  to  trust  to  her  the  sanctity  and  purity  of  that  relation. 
It  is  the  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  who  distrust  the  fidelity  of  woman 
to  her  divine  instincts  and  dare  not  let  her  vote.  Our  little  State  has 
been  two  hundred  years  under  male  legislation,  and  yet  a  long  memorial 
from  hundreds  of  clerg^'men  and  other  Christian  men  went  up  to  our 
legislature  two  years  ago,  representing  our  legislation  on  divorce  as  de- 
moralizing and  as  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  marriage  relation.  It 
really  seems  as  if  the  incompetency  for  the  management  of  public  affairs 
which  by  mere  assumption  is  charged  in  advance  upon  women,  has  been 
proved  with  regard  to  men  by  an  actual  experience  of  many  years.  The 
true  idea  is  for  man  and  woman  to  share  together  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  I^slation,  and  until  this  is  done  I  have  no  hope  for  any  real 
progress  towards  purity  in  the  administration  of  our  public  affairs.  We 
who  favor  woman  suffrage  speak  confidently  on  this  subject  because  the 
reform  works  so  well  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  in  £ngiand,  Sweden, 
Austria  and  Wyoming  Territt^ry. 

No  rational  man  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  with  woman  suffrage 
established  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  wc  in  this  country, 
which  so  specially  stands  on  equal  representation,  are  going  to  refuse  it 
It  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  certain  things  of  the  future.  And  when 
it  has  come,  and  women  vote,  it  will  excite  no  more  attention  or  comment 
than  the  voting  of  our  colored  people. 

Now  if  woman  suffrage  is  to  come,  is  it  worth  while  to  be  making  the 
impression  that  the  women  of  our  country''  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  it, 
and  that  the  marriaj^e  relation  is  to  be  imperiled  by  it  ?  Above  all.  is  it 
manly  or  just  to  be  charging  corrupt  motives  on  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  advocate  the  reform  ?  The  notoriety  which  to  some  extent  its  advo- 
cates must  get  is  almost  universally  painful  to  the  women  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it.  One  noble  woman,  whose  whole  soul  is  in  this  cause,  and 
the  purity  of  whose  motives  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  I  have  had  good 
opportunity  to  learn,  said  to  me.  on  reading  Dr.  BusbneU's  remark  in  his 
book  on  woman  suffrage,  that  these  women  were  only  trying  tc^  make 
themselves  men  :  "  Cruel,  cruel  words  1  if  so  noble  a  man  as  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  so  utterly  fails  to  comprehend  a  woman's  nature,  shall  not  she  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  herseU,  and  no  testimony  be  taken  but  hers?"* 

Much  might  be  said  in  r^ard  to  the  most  famous  women  of 
Connecticut,  the  historic  **  Maids  of  Glastonbury/*  celebrated  for 

their  resistance  to  taxation.  After  the  death  of  Abby,  July  23, 
1S78,  Mrs.  li.Uzabeth  Oakcs  Smith,  in  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the 

sisters,  said : 

Many  years  ago  they  took  a  stand  akin  to  that  of  the  illustrious  Hamp- 
den, which  has  made  his  name  a  synonym  for  patriotism  as  well  as  just 
and  manly  opposition  to  unconstitutional  revenue  cxacti(3n.  "The  tax 
may  be  a  small  matter  for  an  English  gentleman  to  pay,  but  it  is  too  much 

*  Sec  Appendix  for  Mr.  Hooker't  wticle,  "  I»  the  PamilT  the  Badb  of  the  Stale  7  "  * 
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for  a  British  freeman  to  pay,"  was  the  ground  of  his  noble  resistance,  and 
this  view  precipitated  that  great  Revolution  which  more  than  all  other  mod- 
era  movements  consolidated  and  strengthened  the  rights  of  the  British 
sobJecL  These  two  women  deserve  to  stand  upon  a  platform  side  by  side 
with  the  great  Hampden.  Other  women  have  paid  their  taxes  under  pro- 
test, but  Abby  and  Julia  Smith  have  done  more  than  protest;  they  have 
suffered  loss  as  well  as  inconvenience,  their  property  hnvinj^  been  seized 
and  S'lld  ay:;vin  and  af^.iin  because  of  their  honest  c<>nvicli(m  that  taxation 
withtjut  representation  w.js  as  unjust  to  women  as  to  men.  Their  stead- 
fastness has  been  Liic  mure  remarkable  because,  by  their  social  position, 
their  learning  and  their  wealth,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  ballot-box,  as  so  many  thus  situated  claim  to  be.  Abby  and  her 
sister  were  no  ordinary  women.  The  family  originally  consisted  of  five 
sisters,  all  more  or  less  accomplished.  The  father  was  a  man  of  learning, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  and  a  cleigyman.  The  mother  was  familiar  with 
French  and  Italian,  and  no  mean  astronomer.  Thus  parented,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Glastonbury  sisters  were  of  marked  individualism  as 
well  as  superior  scliolarship.  They  were  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
Hebrew.  Greek  and  Latin,  and  have  made  a  translation  of  the  Bible  from 
these  Sources,  giving  its  original  meaning. 

The  maids  of  Glastonbury  planted  themselves  upon  the  right  of  the 
sex  to  suffrage,  from  purely  philosophic  and  statesman-like  grounds. 
They  had  no  other  disabilities  of  which  to  complain — ^no  other  grievance 
^no  social  ostracism,  as  is  so  often  charged,  and  most  unjustly,  against 
other  advocates  of  the  doctrine.  They  were  unmarried,  studious,  up- 
npht.  siinple-minfied  crt^ntlewomen,  and  were  much  esteemed  and  hon- 
ored in  tfie  community  in  which  they  lived.  They  occupied  the  old 
homolcarl,  d(jin<^  their  own  work,  their  inteicbls  well  cared  for  in  the 
iA;rs<)n  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  an  intelligent  tenant  of  theirs,  as  well  as  friend 
and  neighbor. 

The  Hari/ord  Post,  in  a  tender  mention  of  the  lile  and  death  of  Abby. 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  family,  thus  bears  honorable  testimony  to  her 
worthiness : 

la  the  death  of  Miss  Smtdi  the  came  of  wonun  seffnge  has  met  with  a  severe  loss, 
at  her  Bno  leiittaoce  to  what  she  believed  to  be  tlic  unjust  treatment  of  women  greatly 

cncoiirrt;;crI  her  companions  in  the  contest;  her  siller  h;i-.  lo^t  her  chief  Fupport,  and 
the  community  in  which  she  lived  a  faithful  friend  and  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  vir> 
tves  of  truthfulness,  hrmness,  and  adherence  to  the  right  as  &he  understood  it 

The  Hartford  Tifiifs  said  : 

A  nt^tahjlc  woman  who  (lied  hist  week  was  Miss  Abigail  II.  Smith,  of  fihi>tonhury, 
Conn.,  one  of  the  two  si:>tcr!i  who  resiisted  the  collection  of  their  taxes  on  the  gruund 
that  toKf  had  no  voice  in  the  levy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  their  cows  were  seited 
and  tome  of  their  personal  property  aold  two  years  ago.  Of  course  there  were  friends 
who  were  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  the  taxes,  but  t!iv  jihn  ky  oUl  ladies  were  fij^hting 
for  a  principle,  and  they  would  allow  no  one  to  stand  m  the  way.  The  notoriety, 
which  they  Mither  aought  nor  avoided,  andoubtedly  did  a  great  deal  to  call  public 
anentioQ  to  the  anomalous  condition  of  woman  under  the  law.  It  would  be  very  hard 
fiT  -iry  m.m  to  argue  successfully  that  he  pn-.^esscd  any  ^tronger  natural  claim  tO  the 
radrage  than  was  possesacd  by  these  shrewd,  honest,  enei^enc  old  ladies. 
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Many  encouraging  letters  were  written  the  sisters  during  their 
many  trials,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen : 

Near  Boston.  Januar)'  14,  1874. 

My  Dear  Madam  :  The  account  of  your  hardships  is  interesting,  and 
your  action  will  be  highly  beneficial  in  bringing  the  subject  to  public  no- 
-  tice,  and  in  leading  to  the  correction  of  a  great  injustice.  The*  taxation  of 
the  property  of  women,  without  allowing  them  any  representation,  even 
in  town  affairs,  is  so  unCairtbat  it  seems  only  necessary  to  brings  it  to  pub- 
lic view  to  make  it  odious  and  to  bring  about  a  change.  Therefore  you 
deserv'C  the  greater  honor,  not  only  because  you  have  suffered  in  a  g^ood 
cause,  but  because  you  h  u  e  set  an  example  that  will  be  followed,  aad 
that  will  lead  to  happy  rtbulls. 

Your  case  has  its  parallel  in  ever}'  township  of  New  England,  In  the 
town  where  this  is  written  a  widow  pays  into  the  treasury  $7,030  a  year, 
while  600  men,  a  number  equal  to  half  the  whole  number  of  voters,  pay 
$i,aao  in  all.  Another  lady  pays  $5,042.  Yet  neither  has  a  single  vote- 
not  even  by  proxy.  That  is^  each  one  of  600  men  who  have  no  property, 
who  pay  only  a  poll-taa,  and  many  of  whom  cannot  read  or  write,  has 
the  power  of  voting  away  the  property  of  the  town,  while  the  female 
cmmers  have  no  power  at  all.  We  have  lately  spent  a  day  in  celebrating 
the  heroism  of  those  who  threw  overboard  the  tea;  but  how  trifling  was 
the  tea-tax.  and  how  small  the  injustice  to  individuals  compared  with  this 
one  of  our  day !  The  principle,  however,  was  the  same — that  there  should 
be  no  taxation  where  there  is  no  representation.  And  this  is  what  we 
ought  to  stand  by.  Please  to  accept  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  one 
of  3rour  fellow  citiaens.  No  doubt  yon  will  have  the  same  from  all  in 
due  time ;  or,  at  any  rate,  from  all  who  love  to  see  fair  play. 

Very  truly  youni,         Am08  A.  LaWKEMCB. 

Mist  Akif  H.  SmUk,  Giastonimy,  Qm$L 

A  marked  evidence  of  the- advance  of  public  sentiment  was 
manifested  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1882,  by  which 
the  women  of  Connecticut  were  held  to  have  the  right  to  practice 
law.    The  opinion  of  Chief-Justice  Park  concerning  the  legality 

of  the  admission  of  Miss  Mary  Hall  of  Hartford  to  the  bar,  giving 
her  the  right  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  is  as  follows: 

This  is  an  application  hy  a  woman  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Hartford  county. 
After  having  compicicd  the  prescribed  term  of  study  she  has  passed  the  examination 
ftquired  and  has  been  reoonunoided  by  the  bar  of  the  county  to  the  Superior  Court 
for  admittion,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  upon  the  qaeitUMI  ivliethef,  as  a 
womnn.  she  can  Ic^idly  be  admitted.   The  Superior  Court  lias  rcaerved  Ae  cue  for 

our  advice. 

The  statute  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  attorneys  by  the  court  is  the  aQth  section 
of  chapter  3,  title  4,  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  is  {n  the  following  words :  *'  The  Su- 
perior Court  may  admit  and  cause  to  be  sworn  as  attorneys  such  persons  US  ate  quali* 
fied  therefor  agreeably  tn  the  rules  established  by  the  jud^t  ^  of  ^aid  court;  and  no 
other  person  than  an  attorney  so  admitted  shall  pkad  at  the  bar  of  any  court  of  this 
State,  except  in  his  own  causer-" 
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It  is  aot  oontfBded,  in  opposition  to  ttie^>pliefttion,  tliftt  the  language  of  thU  statute 
b  not  comprehensive  enongh  to  include  women,  bot  the  claim  is  that  at  the  time  it 

was  pas>ed  its  ap{<Hcnt!<"in  to  women  wns  nr.t  thought  df,  while  the  fact  that  women 
have  never  Lccn  admittcil  a_s  attorneys,  either  by  the  Knj^lish  courts  or  by  any  of  the 
courts  o£  this  country,  had  estabitahed  a  common-law  disability,  which  could  be  re- 
mttived  only  by  n  statute  intended  to  have  that  effect. 

It  is  hardly  necessaxy  to  oonsider  how  far  the  fact  that  women  have  never  pnrsned 
a  j>articr:lnr  profession  or  occupied  a  particular  official  pn<;ition,  to  the  pursuit  or  occu- 
pancy of  wluch  some  governmental  licen^  or  authority  was  necessary,  constitutes  a 
ocMiiinon«Iaw  disability  for  receiving  snch  license  or  m^hority^  beoante  here  the  statnte 
is  ample  for  removing  that  disability  if  we  can  eonstnie  it  as  applying  to  women;  so 
that  we  c-imc  back  to  the  question  whether  we  are  by  construction  to  limit  tlie  appli- 
cation uf  the  statute  to  men  alone,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  it^  oric'i-^l  enactment 
its  application  to  women  was  not  intended  by  the  Icgialalurs  that  cuocied  it.  And 
npon  this  point  we  remarle,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  involves  very 
aariou  s  difficnlties.  No  one  would  doubt  that  a  statute  passed  at  this  time  in  the  same 
wonls  would  be  sufficient  to  authorise  the  admission  of  women  to  the  bar,  because  it 
is  now  a  common  fact  and  pretiumably  in  the  minds  of  legislators,  that  women  in  dif> 
fncnt  parts  of  the  count  ry  are,  and  for  sotne  time  have  been»  following  the  profession 
o€  Uw.  But  if  we  hold  that  the  coostnction  of  tike  statute  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
admitted  fact  that  its  apiilication  to  women  wa'!  not  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators 
when  it  was  passed,  where  shall  wc  draw  the  line  ?  All  prof^re!*s  in  social  matter*?  is 
gradual.  We  pass  almost  imperceptibly  from  a  state  of  public  opinion  thai  utterly 
condemns  some  couseof  action  to  one  that  strongly  approves  it.  At  what  pobt,  in 
the  hi  it>ry  of  thisdumget  shall  we  regard  a  statute,  the  construction  of  which  is  to  be 
alTectt  1  1  y  it,  as  passed  in  contemplation  of  it  ?  When  the  statute  we  are  now  consid- 
ering was  passed,  it  probably  never  entered  the  mind  of  a  single  member  of  the  Icgis- 
Intwe  that  black  men  would,  ever  be  seeking  for  admission  under  it.  Shall  we  now 
hold  that  it  cannot  npfdy  to  black  men  7  We  know  of  no  distinction  in  respect  to  this 
rule  between  the  ca=ie  of  a  statute  that  of  a  constitutional  provi-^ion.  Wlien  our 
State  constitution  was  adopted  in  lbl8  it  was  provided  in  rt  that  every  electnr  should 
be  '  eligible  to  any  of&ce  in  the  State,"  except  where  otherwise  provided  in  the  consti- 
tatSoo.  It  IS  clear  that  the  convention  that  f  runed,  and  probably  all  the  people  who 
voted  to  adopt  the  constitution,  had  no  idea  that  black  men  would  ever  be  electois, 
and  contemplated  only  white  men  as  within  any  possible  application  of  the  provision, 
for  the  same  constitution  provided  that  only  white  men  should  be  electors.  But  now 
dmt  black  men  are  made  dectois,  will  it  do  to  say  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
fan  rights  of  deetort  in  respect  to  holding  office,  b«:ause  an  application  of  thepfo* 
vision  to  them  was  never  thought  of  when  it  wxs  adopted?  Events  that  gave  ri^e  to 
enactments  may  always  be  considered  in  construing  them.  This  is  little  more  than 
the  familiar  rule  that  in  construing  a  statute  we  always  inquire  what  particular  mischief 
it  was  designed  to  remedy.  Thus,  tlie  Supreme  Court  erf  the  United  Stales  has  held 
that  in  construing  the  recent  amendments  of  the  fe<l  1  >nstitation,  although  they 
arc  gen'^rnl  in  their  terms,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  they  were  passed  with  reference 
to  the  exigencies  growing  out  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  blacks  {Slau^kter4tgust  Caut^  i6  ffW/.,  &f;  Smrndtrvs.  IVest  Vir. 
gimia,  ioo  U,  S.  Reps, ,  jo6).  Bat  this  statnte  was  not  passed  for  the  purpose  of  ben- 
cfiting  mrn  as  distinguished  from  women.  It  grew  out  of  no  exii^cncy  caused  by  the 
relation  of  the  sexes,  its  object  was  wholly  to  secure  the  orderly  trial  of  causes  and 
the  better  administration  of  justice.  Indeed,  the  preamble  to  the  first  statute  provid- 
sBg  for  the  admission  of  attorneys,  states  its  object  to  be  *'  for  the  well-ordeiing  of 
proceedings  and  pleas  at  the  bar." 

The  statute  on  this  pabject  wa«*  not  oripnally  pa«s'?ed  in  it«i  present  form.  The  first 
act  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  attorneys  was  that  of  1708,  which  was  as  follows: 
**Tliat  no  person,  except  in  his  own  canse,  shall  be  admitted  to  make  any  pica  at  the 
bnr  widiottt  being  first  approved  liy  the  court  liefore  whom  the  plea  is  to  be  roadei  nor 
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tttiUl  he  $hall  take  in  the  said  oonit  the  following  oath."  etc.  (Col.  Records,  1706  to 
17x6,  page  48).    This  act  teems  to  haveoonteroplated  an  approval  by  the  ooart  in  eaidi 

particular  case  in  which  an  attorney  appcarcil  hofore  it.  The  fir^t  ai  t  with  regard  to 
the  general  admission  of  attorneys  appears  in  the  revision  of  1750,  and  is  as  follow-s: 
"  That  the  county  Courts  uf  the  respective  counties  in  this  colony  shall  appoint,  and 
they  are  heteby  empowered  to  approve,  nominate  and  appoint  attorneys  in  their  ns 
Cpective  counties,  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  to  plead  at  the  bar;  *  *  and  that  no 
pers<»n,  except  in  his  own  case,  shall  make  any  plea  at  tlie  bar  in  nny  court  but  such 
as  are  allowed  and  qualitied  attorneys,  as  aforesaid."  Thus  the  statute  stood  until  the 
revision  of  iSax;  when,  for  the  first  time,  it  took  eseentially  its  present  form.  Up  to 
this  time  the  w«»d  *'  person  "  had  been  nsed  in  this  statate  only  in  the  danse  that  '  *  no 
person  "  should  be  allowed  to  practice  before  the  courts  except  where  formally  admit- 
ted by  the  court,  a  use  of  the  word  which,  of  course,  could  not  be  regarded  as  limited 
to  the  male  sex,  as  women  would  undoubtedly  ha\  e  been  held  to  be  included  in  the 
term.  The  language  of  the  statute  as  now  ailopttd  was  as  follows :  The  county 
courts  may  make  such  rules  and  rqpilations  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper  relative  to 
the  admission  and  practice  of  attorneys;  and  may  approve  of,  admit  and  cau>e  to  be 
sworn  as  attorneys,  such  persona  as  are  qualified  therefor  agreeably  to  the  rules  estab. 
lished;  *  *  and  no  penon  not  thus  admitted,  except  in  his  own  cause,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted or  allowed  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  any  ooart,**  The  statnte  In  this  form  parsed 
through  the  compilations  of  1835  and  183S,  the  revision  of  1849  and  the  compilation 
of  1354,  and  appears,  w  ith  a  slight  modification,  in  the  revision  of  1866,  The  county 
courts  had  now  been  abolished,  and  the  power  to  admit  attorneys,  as  well  as  to  make 
rales  on  the  sabject,  had  been  given  to  the  Superior  Court;  Uie  expression,  '*sttch  per- 
sons." being  preserved,  and  the  proviuon  tfiat  **no  person  "  not  thus  admitted  should 
be  allowed  to  plead,  being  omitte<!. 

The  statute  tinaily  took  its  present  form  in  the  revision  of  1S75.  reiams  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Superior  Court  may  make  rales  for  the  admission  of  attorneys,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  court  **  may  admit  and  cause  to  be  sworn  as  attorneys  such  persons  as 
are  qualiflcd  therefor  agreeably  to  the  rules  established,"  and  restores  the  provision, 
dropt  in  the  revision  of  1866,  that  "no  person  other  than  an  Attorney  so  admitted 
shall  plead  at  the  bar  of  any  court  in  this  State,  except  in  his  own  cause." 

These  changes,  though  not  audi  as  to  affect  Ae  m«aii  uig  of  the  statute  at  any  point 
of  importance  to  the  present  question,  are  yet  not  wholly  without  importance.  The 
adoption  by  the  legislature  of  the  revision  of  the  statutes  becomes,  both  in  law  and  in 
fact,  a  reenactment  of  the  whole  body  of  statutes;  and  though  in  deienninini]:  the 
meaning  of  a  statute,  we  are  not  to  regard  it  as  then  enacted  for  the  first  time,  eapccioiiy 
if  there  be  nochange  hn  its  phraseology,  yet,  where  there  is  such  a  diange,  it  follows  that 
the  attention  of  the  revisers  had  been  particularly  directed  to  that  ststute,  as  of  course 
also  that  of  the  legislature,  and  that  with  the  changes  made  it  expre«»ses  the  present 
intent  of  both.  Thus,  in  this  case,  it  is  clear  thai  the  revisers  gave  particular  thought 
to  the  phraseology  of  the  statute  we  are  eonsidering,  and  put  it  in  a  form  that  seemed 
to  them  best  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  decided  to  leave  the  words 
"sucli  per-on>*'  tostand'with  full  knowled^^e  that  they  were  sufficient  to  include  women, 
and  that  women  were  already  following  the  profession  of  law  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  legislators  mu>t  be  presumed  to  have  acted  with  the  same  considera- 
tion and  knowledge.  It  wonM  have  been  perfectly  easy,  if  either  had  thought  best,  to 
insert  some  words  of  limitation  or  exdusion,  but  it  was  not  done.  Not  only  so,  but  a 
clause  omitted  in  the  revision  of  iSf>6was  restored,  providing  that  no  "person"  not 
regularly  admitted  should  act  as  an  attorney — a  term  which  necessarily  included  women, 
and  the  ioMidoa  of  u^ch  uuule  it  necessary,  if  the  word  **  peiaans  '*  «s  used  in  the 
first  part  of  the  statute  shooM  be  held  not  to  Indnde  women,  to  give  two  entiiely  dif> 
ferent  meanings  to  the  same  word  where  occoning  twice  In  the  same  statute  and  with 
regard  to  the  sanie  subject  matter. 

The  object  of  a  revision  of  statutes  is,  that  there  may  be  such  chaugciii  made  in 
diem  as  the  dianges  in  political  and  aodal  matters  may  demand,  and  where  no 
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dumges  «e  ntde  it  is  to  be  presnmed  that  the  legisUtnre  is  satisfied  with  it  in  its 

present  form.  And  where  some  changes  are  made  in  a  particular  statute,  and  other 
parts  of  it  are  left  unchang^ed.  there  is  the  more  reason  fur  the  inference  from  this 
evidence  that  the  matter  of  changing  the  ^itatute  was  especially  considert^d,  that  the 
parts  unchanged  express  the  legislative  will  of  to^lay,  rather  than  that  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  years  ago«  when  it  was  or^inally  enacted. 

But  this  statute,  in  the  rerision  of  1675.  is  placed  immediately  after  another  with 

rc^rd  to  the  nppointment  of  commissioners  cf  the  Superior  Court,  the  necessary  con- 
struction of  which,  we  think,'throws  light  upon  the  constniction  of  the  statute  ta  ques- 
tion. That  act  was  passed  in  1S55,  after  women  had  begun,  with  general  acceptance, 
to  occupy  a  greatly  enlarged  field  of  industry  and  some  professional  and  even  public 
positions  ;  and  it  has  been  held  by  the  Superior  Court,  very  properly  we  think,  as  ap- 
plying to  women,  a  woman  having  three  years  aj^o  been  ap]ioiiifed  commissioner  \inder 
it.  Its  language  is  as  follows :  "  The  Superior  Court  in  any  county  may  appoint  any 
aomber  of  persons  in  such  countf  to  be  commissioners  of  the  Superior  Court,  who, 
when  sworn,  may  sign  writn  and  subpoenas,  take  recognizances,  administer  oaths  and 
take  dejKj^itiojis  and  the  acknowledgement  of  deed  and  shall  hold  office  for  two  ycar^ 
from  their  appointment."  Here  the  very  language  is  used  which  is  used  in  the  statute 
with  regard  to  attorneys.  In  one  it  is,  ' '  any  number  of  pcrs^ona.,"  in  the  other.  "  such 
penons  as  are  qnali6ed."  These  two  statutes  are  pbced  in  immediate  jaxlaposition  in 
the  revision  of  1875  and  deal  with  kindred  >ul)jeet>.  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
the  revisers  and  legislature  intended  both  to  receive  the  same  cin-'ruction.  It  wouhl 
M;eui  Strange  to  any  common-sense  observer  that  an  entirely  diticten  t  ineaiung  should 
be  given  Co  die  same  word  in  die  two  statuteSk  eqpedallf  when  in  ^  -  u-  the  narrower 
meaning  to  the  word  in  the  statute  with  regard  to attonqps,  we  are  compelled  to  give 
it  .1  .iiFTerent  meaning  from  that  iriiich  the  same  woid  reqnixea  in  the  next  line  of  the 
sante  statute. 

We  are  not  to  foiget  thtt  all  Statutes  are  to  be  construed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  favor 
of  equality  of  ri^ts.  All  restrictions  upon  bnman  liberty,  all  daims  for  special  privi- 
leges, are  to  be  regarded  as  having  the  presumption  of  law  against  them,  and  as 
standing  upon  their  defence ,  and  can  be  sustained  if  at  all  by  valid  legislation,  only 
by  the  clear  expression  or  clear  implication  ol  the  law. 

We  have  some  noteworthy  illusteations  of  the  recognition  of  women  as  el^ble  or 
iqypointable  to  ofHce  under  statutes  of  which  the  language  is  merely  general.  Thns, 
women  are  appointed  in  all  par;  ^  of  the  country  as  postmaster?.  The  act  of  congress 
of  1^35  was  the  first  one  conferring  upon  the  postmaster-general  the  power  of  appoints 
ing  (>ostmastcrs,  and  it  has  ranained  esaentii^  unchanged  to  the  pieaent  time.  The 
bn^iage  of  the  act  u,  that  **  the  postmaster^general  shall  establish  post-oiliGes  and 
appoint  postmasters."  Here  women  are  not  included,  except  in  the  general  term 
**  p<<>tma>tLT^."  a  term  which  seems  to  imply  a  male  j  r'-von;  and  no  legislation  from 
1825  down  to  the  present  time  authorizes  the  appointmeui  of  women,  nor  is  there  any 
reference  in  terms  to  women  nntil  the  revision  of  1874,  which  recognizes  the  fact 
that  women  had  already  been  appointed,  in  providing  that  "  the  bond  of  any  married 
woman  ■i\bomnyhe  appointed  postmaster  shall  be  binding  on  her  and  her  sureties." 
Some  of  the  higher  grades  of  postma.sten  are  appointed  by  the  president,  subject  to 
con&rmaiiun  by  the  Senate,  and  such  appointments  and  confirmations  have  repeatedly 
been  made.  The  same  may  be  uSA.  of  pension  agents.  The  acta  of  congress  on  the 
subject  have  simply  authorized  "the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  appoint  all  pension  agents,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  shall  give  bond,"  etc  At  the  last  session  of  congress  a  married 
woman  la  Chicago  was  appointed  for  a  third  term  pennon  agent  for  the  St^e  of 
Illinois,  and  the  public  papers  stated  that  there  Was  not  n  single  vote  against  her  coil> 
6rmation  in  the  Senate.  Public  opinion  i<?  everywhere  approv in of  ^wrh  appointments. 
They  promote  the  jiuhlic  interest,  which  is  benefitted  by  evei7  iegitimalc  use  of  indi> 
vidual  abUity,  while  mere  justice,  which  is  of  interest  to  all,  requires  that  all  have  tfaa 
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fullest  opportunity  for  the  nerdse  of  their  abilities.  These  cases  ait  the  mne  note- 
worthy  as  being  cases  <A  pnblic  c^ces.  to  whidi  the  incumbent  is  appointed  for  a  texin 

of  year?,  «]>on  a  compensation  provided  l»y  law,  and  in  which  he  is  required  tO  gi»e 
bond.    If  an  attorney  is  to  be  x^arded  as  an  officer,  it  is  in  a  lower  sense* 

We  have  had  pressed  upon  us  by  the  counsel  opposed  to  the  applicant,  the  decisioiis 
of  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  the  United  Slates  Court  of 
Claims,  adverse  to  such  an  application.  While  not  prepared  to  accede  to  all  the 
general  views  expressed  in  those  decisions,  we  do  not  ihtnl:  it  necessary-  to  VS'  a 
dificussion  of  them,  a:s  we  regard  our  i>iacute,  in  view  of  aii  ilic  conbiderations  aficcting 
its  construction,  as  too  dear  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  qucitioii  as  to  the  interpreta* 
tlon  and  effect  which  we  ought  to  give  it. 

In  this  opinion  Carpenter  and  Xxkmus,  Js.,  concurred;  Pkrdee,  J.,  dissented. 

In  1884,  the  State  society  held  a  spirited  and  successful  con* 
vention.*  Julia  Smith  gave  an  extemporaneous  talk  to  the 
great  deliglit  of  the  audience»  who  applauded  continually ;  Mrs. 
Cnine,  a  fine  elocutionist,  gave  a  reading  from  Carlylc;  Mrs. 
Hooker  closed  with  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the  work  the  society  had 
accomplished. 

We  arc  also  indebted  to  Frances  Ellen  Burr  for  many  facts,  as 
the  following  letter  will  show : 

Hartford,  September  17,  1885. 
My  Dear  Miss  Anthony:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  inquin*.  As 
to  that  petition  in  1&67, 1  was  one  tlie  signerb,  and,  probably  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  getting  the  other  signatures,  though  I  have  nothing  but 
my  memory  to  depend  on  as  to  that;  but  I  was  pretty  much  alone  here 
in  those  days*  on  the  woman  suffrage  question.  Who  the  other  signers 
were  I  made  an  attempt  to  find  out  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  the 
other  dayr  but  found  that  it  would  take  days,  instead  of  the  few  hours  I  had 
at  my  command.  I  find  in  my  journal  a  reference  to  Lucy  Stone  and  Mr. 
Blnckwell  addressing  the  committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  was  the  coniniittce  that  made  the  report  afteru'ards  published  in  Th£ 
Revolution.  Mr.  CrcjlTut  made  the  opening-  address  on  the  day  of  the  hear- 
ing. He  was  always  ready  to  aid  us  in  whatever  way  he  could,  and  I 
fell  grateful  to  him,  for  a  helping  hand  was  doubly  appreciated  in  those 
days.  I  find  by  the  journal  of  the  House  for  that  year  that  the  vote  on 
the  question  was  93  yeas  to  it  t  nays.  The  name  of  Miss  Susie  Hutchin- 
son heads  one  petition,  with  70  others.  How  many  other  petitions 
there  were  that  year  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  there  have  been  several 
every  year  since,  besides  a  number  of  individual  petitions.  Since  that 
time  the  House  has  voted  favorably  on  th«'  question  twice*  at  least,  but  1 
believe  we  have  never  bad  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 

*  At  lb«  convention  of  March  17  and  18,  18S4,  the  ftpcAkcrs  vs  cru  Mrs.  Hooker,  Su&an  B.  Anthony, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Stowe,  Julia  Snuth  Parker,  Mr».  Emily  CoUiM,  Abigail  Scott  Duoivay,  Miw 
LcuQurd,  Mr«.  C  G.  Rc^rs,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Sage,  Mrs.  EUt&,  Miiis  Gage,  the  Rev.  J.  C- 
Kimball,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everts  nf  H.irtfonl,  M.iry  H  ill  an  l  F,  E.  Burr.  The  ofliccrs  elected  at  thb 
neetingwcre:  Isabella  B.  Hooker, /Vmi^^x/ F.  Ellen  Hurr,  ^«rr#ra#7.'  Mary  Hall,  Attufmt'ttc 
rrtary:  John  Hooker,  TVwwrrr.  SseemHv*  CummMw  Mfs.  CHcn  Burr  Mdtmmm,  Hts.  Badly  P. 
Collins,  Mr*.  Amy  A.  Ellis,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Parsons  H.irtford;  Mrs  ?r>"n  T  Cheney.  South  Manchc>t«T  : 
Mn>.  John  S.  I>obt«n,  Veroon  Depot;  Judge  Joseph  Sbeldou,  Liwik^  Atwiiier,  Jaokes  GaiUgbeir, 
Hew  Haven. 
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You  ask  when  I  first  wrote  or  spoke  lor  the  InUlot.  My  first  ven- 
tore  in  that  line  was  in  1853.  I  was  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
living  with  my  sister  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  had  never  given  any  attention 

to  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage,  and  cared  nothing  about  it  any  further 

than  the  spirit  of  rebellion — born  with  me — against  everything  unjust, 
might  be  said  to  have  made  me  a  radical  by  nature.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  a  woman's  rights  convention  met  in  Cleveland,  and  1  attended  it 
alone,  none  of  the  rest  of  the  lamily  caring  to  go.  In  tny  old  journal  I 
find  this  entry : 

October  7,  1853.  Attended  •  wosuui's  rights  coBventkm  which  has  met  here.  . 
Kercr  iftw  anything  of  die  kind  before.    A  Mr.  Bariier  spent  most  of  the  morning 

trying  to  pmve  that  woman's  rights  and  the  Bible  cannot  a^ec.  The  Rev.  Antoinette 
L.  Brown  replied  in  the  afternoon  in  defense  of  the  iiibte.  She  says  the  Bible  favors 
woman's  rights.  Miss  Brown  is  the  best-looking  woman  in  the  convention.  They 
ippear  to  ha^  a  namber  of  original  and  pleasing  cfaacacters  upon  their  platfoim. 
tmoog  them  Miss  Lucy  Stone — hair  short  i(nd  rolled  under  like  a  man's;  a  tight-fitting 
relvet  waist  and  linen  collar  at  the  throat;  bombazine  skirt  \\\%\  reaching  the  knees, 
snd  trousers  of  the  same.  She  is  independent  in  manner  and  advocates  woman's 
dghts  in  tihe  atroi^est  tenns  :-^4coms  the  idea  of  woman  4uking  rights  of  man,  bat  says 
(he  n\m%  boldly  assert  her  own  rights,  and  take  them  in  her  own  strength.  Mrs. 
Ernestine  L.  Kosc.  a  Polish  lady  with  black  eyes  and  curls,  and  rosy  checks,  manifesr^ 
the  independent  spirit  also.  She  is  graceful  and  witty,  and  is  ready  with  sharp  rephes 
on  all  occasions.  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott,  a  Philadelphia  Quaker,  is  meek  in  dress  but 
oot  in  qririt.  She  gets  up  and  hammeis  away  at  woman's  rights,  politics  and  the 
Bible,  with  much  vigor,  then  quietly  resumes  her  knitting,  to  which  she  indostriottsly 
applies  herself  when  not  speaking  to  the  audience.  She  wears  the  plain  Quaker  dress 
ud  dose-btting  white  cap.  M  rs.  Frances  D.  Gage,  the  president,  is  a  woman.of  sound 
tease  and  a  good  writer  of  prdte  and  poetry.  Mrs.  Caroline  Sevetance  has  an  easy, 
plesung  way  of  speaking.  Mr.  Charles  Burleigh,  a  Quaker,  appears  to  he  an  origintd 
character.  He  ha->  long  hair,  jiaricd  in  the  middle  like  n  woman's,  and  hanging  dOWn 
hi&  back.     He  and  Mi.ss  Stune  seem  to  revcr.->c  the  usu:il  order  of  things. 

My  first  speech  in  public,  1  lind  by  my  uld  journal  -which  serves  me 
better  than  I  thought  it  would — was  given  in  Music  Hall  in  tins  city  in 
November,  1870.  This  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
aiiociation*  and  was  presided  over  by  the  ReV.  Olympia  Brown,  I  find 
that  in  the  winter  of  1871  I  made  addresses  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  journal  also  tells  of  a  good  deal  of  trotting  about  to  get  signatures  to 
petitions,  for  I  had  more  time  to  do  that  thing  then  than  I  have  now. 

The  first  woman  suffrage  meeting  ever  held  in  Hartford,  and  the  first, 
probably,  in  Ct>nnecticut,  wi^  the  one  you  and  Mrs.  St.inton  held  in  Allyn 
Hall  in  December,  1867.  Our  State  Suffrage  Ass<Kiat ion  was  organized  in 
Octuber.  1869.  The  signers*  to  the  call  for  that  convention  were  quite 
influential  persons. 

•  John  Hooker.  Uah^Ua  B.  Hooker,  the  Rev.  N,  J.  Burtoo,  R*:hcl  C.  Hurton.  rmnklin  Chamfier- 
bs  Fnocift  GilUtu,  Elixa  O.  Cilletic,  Fnuicei  Ellen  Burr,  Cathario«  £.  Beccher,  Esther 
t.  Itwdi,  Calvin  %»  Sioira,  Haniet  BMclitr  8mwc  sad  ethm,  HaitfMd:  Joseph  C>iinming», 

Mir!d!«owTi,  President  of  Westt^-an  University  ;  Thoma*  Elmcs,  I.ncy  R.  EImc>.  DtrVy  ;  Chirle* 
Atwato,  H^vcn ;    Tlionucs   T.   Stone,   Laura  Ston«,  BrtKjklyw,      The  olliteri,  clccicd  lot 

the  Aifcociatii  ii  were:  Pressdcnt,  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Borton,  Hartfonl ;  Srrretary^  Frances  Ellen  Burr  ; 
£*tcutiv€  Cemmtttff,  Uab«Ua  B.  Hoofctr;  Un.  Luqr  R>  Klnws.  Derby ;  Mn.  J.  C.  Parsons,  Miu 
MmHy  Manning.  ^^.  C.  Hutford ;  Mr.  ChtkHei  Anrater,  New  Haven  ;  Mr.  Wiird  Cheney.  Mr».  Susan 
J.  Cber.cv.  South  M.mchesti-r  ;  Mn,.  Virf;inia  Smith ,  Ifnrtford  Tt,,%tMref,^'')\Vi.iu\  StiiitJi .  Hart- 
{onL  There  was  a  long  list  of  vio»-preMdeJU«,  whkh  I  presume  you  du  not  cue  for,  oor  for  the  other 
■HM  Aat  wtf«  added  MdMMCw)i*d  to  bvaude  ill  dte  yarn  that  foUowvd. 
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In  my  hunt  through  the  v  urnals  of  the  two  legislative  houses  I  found 
in  the  House  journal  fur  uSjS  that  Mr.  Pratt  of  Meriden  had  presented 
the  petition  of  Mi.  and  Mrs.  isaac  C.  Lewis.  \fr.  Clark  of  Entkld,  pre- 
sented the  petition  of  Lucy  A.  Allen  ;  Mr.  Gallagher  of  New  Ha\  en  pre- 
sented several  petitions  that  year,  one  of  thcjn  being  headed  by  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Stillmaii  ot  Wethersfield.  followed  by  532  names,  and  another  by 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Connor*  M.  D.  Mr.  Broadhead  of  Glastonbury  presented  the 
petition  of  the  Smith  sisters.  This  unique  petition  Miss  Mary  HaII»  who 
was  with  me  in  the  secretary's  office,  chanced  to  light  upon,  and  she  copied 
iL  It  is  a  document weil  worth  handing  down  on  the  page  of  history,  and 
runs  as  follows : 

The  Petition  a/  Julia  E.  Smith  and  A6by  if.  Smith,  0/  Ghstmbwy,  to  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  (Jtmnectuut  : 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  petitioned  your  honorable  body,  having  iwice  come 
before  the  Hoose  of  Assembly,  whlcli  the  time  gave  a  majority  that  we  shoaM 
vote  in  town  aflairs ;  Imi  it  was  negatived  in  the  Senate. 

We  now  pray  llic  highest  court  in  our  native  State  that  we  may  be  relieved  from  the 
stigma  of  birth,  tor  forty  years  itince  the  death  of  our  father  have  wc  buffered  in- 
tensely for  being  bom  women.  We  cannot  even  stand  up  for  the  principles  of  onr 
forefathers  (who  fought  and  bled  for  t' m)  without  having  our  proper^  seiied  and 
sold  at  the  sif;n-post,  which  we  have  sutlercfl  four  limes;  and  have  also  seen  eleven 
acres  of  our  meadow-land  sold  to  an  ugly  neighbor  for  a  tax  of  titty  dollars — land  worth 
more  than  $2,000.  And  a  threat  is  given  out  that  our  house  shall  be  ransacked  and 
despoiled  of  articles  most  dear  to  us,  the  work  of  lamented  members  of  our  family  who 
have  gone  before  us,  and  all  this  is  done  without  the  least  excuse  of  right  or  justice. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  made  by  the  legi>l.iture  and  done  to  us, 
two  defenceless  women,  w  ho  have  never  broken  these  law.s,  made  by  not  half  the  citi- 
tens  of  this  State.  And  it  was  said  in  our  Dedaration  of  Independence  that ' '  Goveva- 
ments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

For  being  brirn  women  we  are  obliged  to  help  support  those  who  have  earned  noth- 
ing,  and  who,  by  gambling,  drinking,  and  the  like,  have  come  to  poverty,  and  the^  same 
can  vote  away  wimt  we  have  earned  with  our  own  bands.  And  when  men  meet  to 
take  oif  the  dollar  polUtax.  tlie  bill  for  the  dinner  comes  in  for  the  women  to  pay. 
Nt  ithcr  have  we  husband,  or  brother,  or  son,  or  even  nephew,  or  cousin,  to  help  us. 
All  men  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  as  wrong  to  take  a  woman's  property  without  her 
consent  a^  to  take  a  man's  without  his  consent;  and  such  wrong  we  suffer  wholly  for 
being  bora  women,  which  we  are  in  no  wise  to  blame  for.  To  be  sure,  for  oar  con> 
soktion,  we  are  upheld  by  the  learned,  the  wise  and  the  good,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country, having  received  commtinications  from  thirty-t\v>)  uf  our  States,  as  well  as  from 
over  the  seas,  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  from  many  of  the  best  men  in  our  own 
State.  But  they  hava  no  power  to  help  us.  We  therefore  now  pray  your  honorabk 
body,  who  have  power,  with  the  House  of  Assembly,  to  relieve  us  of  this  stigma  of 
birth,  and  grant  that  we  may  have  the  same  privileges  before  the  law  as  though  we 
were  born  men.     Aiul  this,  as  in  duty  }>ound,  WC  will  ever  pray. 

Glastonbury,  Conn.,  January'       /SjS.  JuUA  and  ABBY  SMITH. 

The  stoiy  nf  the  Smith  sisters,  from  1873  and  on,  -vrill  be  handed  dovrn 
as  one  ot  the  most  original  and  unique  chapters  in  the  history  of  woman 
suffrage.  Abby  Smith,  with  my  friend  Mrs.  Buckingham,  attended  with 
mc  the  first  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Congress,  in  New  York,  in  October, 
1 873.  While  there,  she  said  she  should,  on  her  return,  address  her  town's 
people  on  woman  suffrage  and  tajuition,  as  they  had  not  been  treated 
fairly  in  the  matter  of  their  taxes.  She  did  so  on  the  fifth  of  November, 
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atidxedsiog  the  Glastonbury  town  meeting  in  the  little  red-brick  town- 
house  of  that  place— a  building  that  will  always  hereafter  be  connected 
frith  the  names  of  Abby  and  Julia  Smith.  Several  years  after,  wishing 
to  address  them  again*  she  was  refused  entrance  there,  so  she  and  Julia 
addressed  the  people  from  an  oz-cart  that  stood  in  front.  This  was  after 
their  continued  warfare  against  "  taxation  without  representation  "  had 
aroused  the  opposition  of  their  townsmen,  but  that  first  speech  m  1873 
was  the  bcji^innlng  of  their  fame.  Abby  sent  it  to  me  for  publication  in 
the  Times  of  this  city,  but  the  editor  not  having  ro(jm  lOr  it  sent  ft  to  the 
Coura/ii,  which  gave  it  a  place  in  its  columns,  thus  (unwillingly)  set- 
ting a  ball  in  motion  that  ran  all  round  the  country,  and  even  over  the 
ocean.  The  simplicity  and  uniqueness  of  the  story  of  "Abby  Smith  and 
her  cows,"  gave  a  boom  to  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  as  welcoihe  as  tt 
was  unexpected.  The  Glastonbury  mails  were  more  heavily  laden  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  Viitherto  unknown  town,  for  letters  came 
pooring  in  from  all  quarters  to  the  sisters.  The  fame  did  not  rest  entirely 
on  Abby  and  her  cows ;  Julia  and  her  Bible  came  in  f  >r  m  important 
share,  and  the  newspaper  articles  in  regard  to  them  were  a  remarkable 
blending  of  cows  and  Biblical  lore,  dain,-  products  and  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Many  of  the  articles  were  wide  of  the  facts,  being  written  with  a  view  to 
make  a  bright  and  readable  column*  For  instance,  a  Chicago  paper  got 
ap  a  highly  colored  article  in  which  it  said  that  Abby  Smith's  mother — 
Hannah  Hickok— was  such  an  intense  student  that  her  father  had  a  glass 
cage  made  for  her  to  study  in.  The  only  vestage  of  truth  in  this  story 
was tbat»  lacking  our  modern  facilities  for  heating,  Mr.  Hickok  had  an 
extra  amount  of  glass  put  into  the  south  side  of  his  daughter's  room  that 
the  sun  might  give  it  n  little  more  heat  in  rold  weather.  Hannah  Hickok 
seems  to  have  had  a  mental  equiftmcnt  much  above  that  nf  the  average 
woman  of  that  day  ;  she  had  a  taste  fi  >r  lllcraiure,  and  was  something  oi  a 
linguist,  and  wrote,  raoreovet,  at  diuerent  unies,  quite  an  amount  <»t  read- 
able verse.  She  had  a  taste  for  mathematica,  and  also  for  astronomy,  and 
made  for  her  own  use  an  almanac*  for  these  were  not  so  plenty  then  as  now ; 
the  could,  on  awakening,  tell  any  hour  of  the  night  by  the  position  of  the 
Stan.  Evidently  Hannah  Hickok  Smith  was  not  an  ordinary  woman ; 
and  it  is  quite  as  evident  that  her  daughters  were  equally  original,  though 
in  a  different  direction.  Women  who  have  translated  the  Bible  arc  not  to 
be  met  with  every  day — nor  men  either,  for  that  matter,  but  Julia  Smith 
not  only  did  this,  but  translated  it  five  times, — twice  from  the  Hebrew, 
twice  from  the  Greek,  and  once  from  the  Latin  ;  and  thirty  years  later,  or 
after  the  age  of  eighty,  published  the  translation  ;  and  then,  to  crown  the 
fist  of  marvels,  married  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

One  point  more,  and  the  one  nearest  my  heart  You  ask  me  about  my 
*  dear  friend  Mr&  Buckingham."  I  can  give  no  details  of  her  suffrage 
work,  but  ber  heart  was  in  it,  and  her  name  should  be  handed  down  m 
your  History.  She  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  our  State  association,  and  she  would,  if  she  had  thought  it  necessary, 
have  spent  of  her  little  income  to  the  last  cent  to  help  along  the  rntise. 
She  made  public  addresses  and  wrote  many  suffrage  articles  and  letters  ttiat 
22 
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were  published  in  different  papers,  but  she  made  no  noise  about  it ;  bet 
wark  was  all  done  with  her  own  characteristic  gentleness.  Generous  to 
a  fault,  winning  and  beautiful  as  the  flowers  she  scattered  on  the  pathway 
of  her  friends^  she  passed  on  her  way;  and  one  memorable  Easter  morn- 
ing she  left  us  so  gently  that  none  knew  when  the  sleep  of  life  passed 
into  the  sleep  of  death  ;  we  only  knew  that  the  glorious  light  of  her  eyes 
—a  light  like  that  which  "never  shone  on  sea  or  land^'-^^iad  gone  out 
forever. 

"  She  died  in  beauty  like  ihc  dew 
Of  flowers  dicsolved  away ; 

She  died  in  beauty  like  a  star 
Lost  on  the  brow  of  day." 

The  Haitford  Equal  Rights  Club*  was  organized  in  March.  1885,  and 

holds  semi-monthly  meetings.  Its  membership  is  not  large,  but  what  it 
lacks  in  numbers  it  makes  up  in  enrncstness.  Its  proceedings  are  re- 
ported pretty  fully  and  published  in  the  Hari/ord  Times,  which  has  a 
large  circulation,  thus  gaining  an  audience  of  many  thousands  and  m.iking 
iU  pruceedings  much  more  important  than  they  would  oLhcrw  ise  be.  it 
Is  managed  as  simply  as  possible,  and  is  not  encumbeied  with  a  long  list 
of  officers.  There  are  simply  a  president.  Mrs.  Emily  P.  Collins ;  t  a  vic^ 
president,  Hiss  Maiy  Hall;  and  a  secretary*  Frances  Ellen  Burr,  who  is 
also  the  treasurer.  Debate  is  free  to  all»  the  platform  being  perfectly 
independent,  as  far  as  a  platform  can  be  independent  within  the  limits  of 
reason.  Essays  are  read  and  debated,  and  many  interesting  ofT-hund 
spfjeches  are  made.  It  is  an  entirely  separate  organization  from  the  Con- 
necticut State  Suffrage  Association,  founded  in  1869.  But  its  membership 
is  not  confined  to  the  city;  it  invites  people  throughout  the  Stale,  or  in 
other  States,  to  become  members — people  of  all  classes  and  of  all  beliefs. 
Opponents  of  woman  suffrage  are  sJways  welcome,  for  these  furnish  the 
spice  of  debate.  Among  the  topics  discussed  has  been  that  of  woman  and 
the  church,  and  upon  this  subject  Mrs.  Stanton  has  written  the  club  sev- 
eml  letters. 

Last  spring  (1885)  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  club  were  given 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage  in  the  legislature  in 
reference  to  a  bill  then  under  consideration,  which  was  exceedingly  Um- 
ited  in  its  provisions.  The  House  of  Representatives  improved  it  and 
then  passed  it,  but  it  was  allerwards  defeated  in  the  Senate.  Some  of  the 
meetings  of  the  club  have  been  held  in  Hartford's  handsome  capitol,  a 
room  having  been  allowed  for  its  use,  and  a  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  taken  part  in  the  discussions.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, president  of  the  club,  is  always  to  be  depended  upon  for  good  work, 
and  Miss  Hall,  its  vice-president,  is  active  and  eflicient.  She  is  in  herself 
an  illustration  of  what  women  can  become  if  they  only  have  sufficient 
coo&dence  and  force  of  wiU.  She  is  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  a  successful 
one. 


*  A  member  of  the  club  say* :  "  We  receive  mom  of  our  life  and  enthuuMOk  Irooi  Frances  EUea 
Burr  than  all  other  members  combined  ;  indeed,  the  chief  put  of  tha  work  Nttt  tm  Iter  slieiildmi" 
tSoa  Mrs.  CoUins's  Remioiiomccs,  chapter  V.,  Vol.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII, 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

flesfttor  AntlK>ny  in  North  American  Revirw — Convention  in  PwrHence—Work  of 
State  Association — Rq>oTt  of  Elixabeth  B.  Chace — Miss  Id>  Lewto  ■  Letter  of 
Frederick  A.  Uinckley — Last  Wofds  Irom  Senator  Anthony. 

Rhode  Island,  though  one  of  the  smallest,  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  one  of  the  wealthiest  states  in  the 
Union.  In  political  organization  Rhode  Island,  in  colonial  times, 
contrasted  favorably  with  the  other  colonies,  nearly  all  of  which 
required  a  larger  property  qualifiation,  and  some  a  religious  test 
for  the  suffrage.  The  home  of  Roger  Williams  knew  nothing  of 
such  narrowness,  but  was  an  asylum  for  those  who  su0ered  perse- 
cution elsewhere.  Nevertheless  this  is  now,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  conservative  of  all  the  States. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  North  American  Review  for 
1883,  Senator  Anthony,  in  an  article  on  the  restricted  suffrage  in 
Rhode  Island,  stoutly  maintains  that  suffrage  is  not  a  natural 
right,  and  that  in  adhering  to  her  property  qualification  for 
foreigners  his  State  has  wisely  protected  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  In  hb  whole  argument  on  the  question,  he  ignores  the 
idea  of  women  being  a  part  of  the  people,  and  ranks  together 
qualifications  of  sex,  age,  and  residence.  He  quite  unfairly  at- 
tributes much  of  Rhode  Island's  prosperity — ^the  result  of  many 
causes — to  her  restricted  suffrage.  His  position  in  this  article, 
written  so  late  in  life,  is  the  mure  remarkable  as  he  had  always 
spoken  and  voted  in  his  plaee  in  the  United  States  Senate  (where 
he  had  served  nearly  thirty  years)  strongly  in  favor  of  woman's 
enfranchisement.  And  the  Providence  Journal,  which  be  owned 
and  controlled,  was  invariably  respectful  and  complimentary 
towards  the  movement. 

While  such  a  man  as  Senator  Anthony,  one  of  the  political 
leaders  in  his  State,  regarded  suffrage  as  a  privilege  which  society 
may  concede  or  withhold  at  pleasure,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
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so  little  has  been  accomplished  there  in  the  way  of  legislative  en- 

actmcnts  and  supreme-court  decisions.  Nevertheless  that  Slate 
has  shared  in  the  general  agitation  and  can  boast  many  noble 
men  and  women  who  have  t^ken  part  in  the  discussion  oi  this 

subject. 

The  first  woman  suffrage  association  was  formed  in  Rhode 

Island  in  December,  1868.    In  describing  the  initiative  steps* 

Elizabeth  B.  Chace  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  sajrs : 

In  October  1868.  while  in  Boston  attending  the  convention  that  formed 
the  New  England  society,  Paulina  Wright  Davis*  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  time  had  come  to  orqtinize  the  friends  of  sufTrage  in  Rhode  Ishind. 
After  C(jnsultation  with  a  few  of  the  most  proirinent  friends  of  the  cause, 
a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention,  to  be  held  m  Roger  VVilHams  Hall, 
Providence,  December  nth,  signed  by  many  leading  names.  No  sooner 
did  the  call  appear  than,  as  usual,  some  clergyman  publicly  declared  him« 
self  in  opposition.  The  Rev.  Mark  Trafton*  a  Methodist  minister,  gave  a 
lecture  in  his  vestry  on  "The  Coming  Woman.*'  who  was  to  be  a  good 
housekeeper,  dress  simply,  and  not  to  vote.  This  was  published  in  the 
J*rcmdenc$  Journal,  and  called  out  a  c  r  t  full  vindication  of  woman's 
modern  demands  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  the  poet, 
and  Miss  Norah  Perry,  a  popular  writer  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The 
convention  was  all  that  its  most  ardent  friends  could  have  ri  ^  rc  i,  and 
resulted  in  forming  an  a-^soriation  t  The  audience  numbered  over  a 
thousand,  at  the  ditfcrenL  sesbiuns,  and  among  the  speakers  were  some  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  State.  Though  the  friends  were  comparatively  few 
in  the  early  days,  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice. 
Weekly  meetings  were  held,  tracts  and  petitions  circulated ;  conventions  | 
and  legislative  hearings  were  as  regular  as  the  changing  seasons,  now  in 
Providence,  and  now  in  Newport,  following  the  migratory  government. 

Mrs.  Davis  was  president  of  the  association  for  several  success- 
ive years  in  which  her  labors  were  indefatigable.   Finally  faillnf^ 

•  To  Mr>.  Davu,  a  native  of  the  Stnte  of  New  York,  belong*  the  honor  of  inauciimtint:  thU  move- 
mcut  in  New  England,  a&  she  called  iijid  nuinngcd  the  fir&i  convention  held  in  M:;s^Achu^etu  in 
and  helped  to  arouie  all  tbeie  States  to  action  in  t868.    With  New  England  r«forrner«  slavery  was 
•Iwmyt  liie  pKCmmently  pfoalng  quetdoii,  ev«n  after  the  emancipation  «<  the  slaves,  whOe  ia  N«w 
York  woobsbV  dvil  and  political  rights  were  eoittU«i«d  the  more  vital  qnestlon. — IC  C.  S. 

t  7*<  ifrw^i*//^*  of  December  tj,  1 8^>^,  says  :  The  meeting  last  week  in  Pnividcncr,  wns,  in  numbers 
and  ability,  coiincatly  tucces&fttl,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  li.  Chace,  of  Valley  Falls,  presided*  and  addreaeea 
wenauide  VyColonel  Hig^inson,  PauUnn  Wright  Dnvia,  LtMjr  Stftne,  Frederick  Dougbw,  Un.  0> 
Shepard,  Rev,  J  hn  H'-iyJcn.  Dr.  Men  y  P.  Jac^csnn,  St.  phen  S.  -ind  AV.hry  Kelly  pr.stcr.  The  ofTicers 
of  the  association  were :    /"r^i/i/.  w/,  PauUisn  Wright  D  i^U.    /  7.  EUwbcth  B.  Ch^ceoC 

Valley  FalU,  Col.,  T.  W.  Higsin^on  of  New;  . n.  Mts.  f'.<  orgc  Cushinii,  J.  W.  Stillman,  Mrs.  Buifuni 
of  Woonsocket  and  P.  W.  Aldricb.  Hecwding  Secrftary^  Martha  W.  Chase.  C0rrt»ptnding  Stcr*^ 
tary,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Pahrbanlw.  Trtaturfr^  Mn.  Suiaii  B.  Hania.  Extcmtivt  CummHUg,  Mn.  Janet 
luickiin,  c\ith^rine  w.  ?Tunt,  Mi».  IrewtfiDoylc,  AwA  Aidfid,  HIS.S.  B.G.  MaitiBtDr,  PanTtMbs. 
Churchill,  Arnold  B.  Chace. 

X  Among  the  speakers  at  these  anmial  oenvcBtiooB  we  Sad  Rmrlaad  G.  Hafaid,  Kev.  Jelra  lloydca 
Rev.  Charles  H  ward  M.\1colm,  the  brilliant  John  Nen!,  Portland,  Maine,  Hon.  James  M.  Stillman 
Geo.  F.G.  Lipp<ti,  Theodore  Tilton,  Rev.  Ulympui  Brown,  Rev.  Phebe  A.  Hanaford,  Elisabeth  K.. 
CbuietdU.    For  a  report  of  the  convcnii  n  held  at  Newport  during  the  feiMPBabla  leMon,  AttgUSt «$, 

i8«9,  lee  vol.  IL,  pace  403.  »^      ^rw/w/wa,  September  a,  1869. 
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health  compelled  her  to  resign  her  position  as  president  of  the  as- 
sociation.''^ Since  then  her  able  coadjutor  Elizabeth  B.  Chacc, 
has  been  pre^idcnt  of  the  Rliocic  L^land  Sutiragc  Association,  and 
with  equal  faithfulness  and  persistence,  carried  on  the  work.  She 
steadily  keeps  up  the  annual  conventions  and  makes  her  appeals 
to  the  legislature.  Among  the  names  f  of  those  who  have  ap- 
peared from  year  to  year  before  the  Rhode  Island  legislature  we 
find  many  able  men  and  women  from  other  States  as  well  as  many 
of  their  own  distinguished  citizens. 

In  this  State  an  effort  was  made  early  to  get  women  on  the 
board  of  managers  for  schools,  prisons  and  charitable  institutions. 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Davis,  John  Stuart  Mill  90^% : 

I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  of  the  step  in  advance  made  hy  Rhode  Island  in 
creating  a  board  of  women  for  some  very  important  administrative  pnxw 

pose.  Your  proposal  that  women  should  be  empnnnclod  on  every  jury 
where  women  are  to  be  tried  seems  to  me  very  pood,  and  calculated  to 
place  the  injustice  to  which  women  are  subjected  at  present  by  the  entire 
legal  system  in  a  very  striking  light. 

In  1S73  an  effort  was  made  to  place  women  on  the  Providence 
School  Board,  with  what  success  the  following  extracts  from  the 
daily  papers  show.  The  PravuUtKe  Press  of  April  25,  1873,  says: 

A  shabby  trick  was  perpetrated  by  the  friends  of  John  W.  Angell,  which 
was  certainly  anything  but  **  angelic/*  and  which  ought  to  consign  the 

parties  who  committed  it  to  political  infamy. 

Yesterday,  for  1!  <  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  city,  women  were 
candidates  for  political  honors— in  the  fifth  ward.  Mrs.  Sarah  EL  H.  Doyle» 
and  in  the  fourth  ward,  Mrs.  Rhoda  A.  F.  Peckham,  were  candidates  for 
positions  on  the  school  committee;  both,  hcjwever,  failed  of  an  election. 
Mrs.  Doyle  received  Liic  unanimous  nominatiun  of  the  large  primary 
meeting  of  the  National  Union  Republican  party,  and  Mrs.  Peckham  was 
nin  as  an  outside  candidate  against  the  regular  nominee.  These  ladies 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  excellent  members  of  the  committee^  and. 
nnlike  a  great  portion  of  that  body,  would  have  been  found  in  their  places 
ai  the  meetings,  and  we  should  ha\  e  been  glad  to  have  seen  the  experi- 
ment tried  of  women  in  the  position  (or  which  their  names  were  pre- 
sented. When  the  polls  opened  in  the  fifth  ward,  instead  of  Mrs.  Doyle's 
name  bein^  on  the  ballots  lor  the  place  to  which  she  had  been  nominated 
there  appeared  the  name  of  John  VV.  Angell,  esq.,  and  uniii  about  1 1 

•  Mrs.  Ch:ii-e  ^.iy»  in  a  letter,  tpeakins  "^'f  1)  .  i-.;  "  After  several  yo:iri  ab.cTitc  in  Europe  sl.r 
Mumed,  a  hclpteu  iavalidt  unable  to  resume  her  iaU)rs.  fiat  her  devouon  m  early  year«  will  long 
MBAia  frah  in  tb*  Bcmocy  of  thoM  *Moriated  with  her,  who  were  inspired  hy  her  •df-eecriCceaiid 

•Bthmiasm."    Forfanher  details  of  Mrs.  Da\  i»'  earlier  labors,  see  vol.,  I,  pages  315,  283. 

t  Julia  Waid  Howe,  Celia  Burleigh,  William  Lioyd  Garrisoo,  Aanan  M.  Powell,  Caroline  H.  DaU, 
Mr».  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Mms  Mary  F.  Eastman,  Elitabeth  K,  Churchill,  Rev.  Angoatnk  Woodhuiy 

Hon.  Amis-^  M.  Fat  <ti.  Mr  ?lillm.tn.  ITon.  Thomas  Davit,  H«D.  Geoig*  L.  Clarho,  Rev.  Frederick 
iiiackky,  Thomas  Weotwortb  Higginson.  Hon.  A.  Payoc 
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o'clock  A.  M.  he  had  the  field  to  himself.  At  that  hour,  however.  Mrs. 
Doyle's  friends  appeared  with  tlie  "  ri\^xilar"  nomination,  and  iioin  tliat 
time  to  the  close  of  the  polls  she  received  145  votes;  Mr.  Angell,  notwith- 
standing his  several  hours'  start  in  the  nice»  onlf  winning  by  a  majority 
of  38.  From  this  fad  it  is  clear  that  had  Mrs.  Doyle's  name  been  in  Ks 
proper  place  at  the  opening  of  the  polls  she  would  have  beaten  her  oppo- 
nent handsomely.  Mrs.  Peckham's  opponent  obtained  but  33  majority  in 
a  pull  of  349.  It  is  evident  from  the  vote  yesterday,  that  if  they  have  but 
a  fair  show,  women  will  at  the  next  election  be  successful  as  candidates 
for  the  school  committee.  Had  the  intelligent  ladies  of  the  fifth  ward 
been  allowed  to  \'ote,  Mrs.  Doyle  would  have  led  even  the  gubernatorial 
vote  of  that  ward. 

The  Providence  Journal  makes  the  following  comment ; 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  two  estimable  and  admirably  qualified 
ladies  whose  names  were  presented  for  school  committee  in  this  city, 

H  failed  of  success.  Their  mtluence  in  official  connection  with  the  schools 
could  not  have  been  other  than  salutary'.  The  treatment  accorded  Mrs. 
Doyle  in  the  fifth  ward  was  wofuUy  shabby.    Without  her  solicitation, 

.  the  Republican  caucus  unanimously  nominated  her  for  a  member  of  the 
school  committee.  Being  a  novice  in  political  proceedings,  she  naturally 
enough  supposed  that  the  party  that  desired  her  services  eo  much  at  to 
place  her  in  nomination,  would  make  provision  for  electing  their  candi* 
date.  There  was  not  gallantry  enough  in  the  w^ard,  however,  for  that 
duty,  and  it  was  not  until  11  o'clock  on  election  day  that  any  tickets  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Mrs.  Doyle  were  to  be  found  in  the  ward-room  ;  but  a 
ticket  with  the  namf?;  of  two  men  was  on  hand  at  sunrise,  and  the  time 
l(j>t  in  procurint,!:  tu  kcls  for  the  rcg-ulnr  nominee  proved  fatal  to  her  suc- 
cciis.  Mrs.  Doyle  has  now  learned  something  of  the  ways  of  politicians, 
and  is  not  likely  to  put  her  trust  again  in  the  faithfulness  of  ward  com- 
mittees. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  association,  held  in  Providence,  on 
Thursday,  May  18,  1871,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were,  after  a  full  and  earnest  discussion,  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  is  claimed,  in  opposition  to  the  demand  that  the  elective  franchise 
shall  be  given  to  women,  that  they  are  represented  in  the  govenunent  by  men,  so  thai 
they  do  not  need  the  ballot  for  their  protection,  inasmiich  as  sU  their  tights  are  secored 
to  them  by  the  interest  of  these  men  in  their  welfare;  and,  whereas,  in  Febmsiy  last, 
in  view  of  the  appalling  facts  frequently  coming  to  cmr  notice,  consequent  upon  the 
mismanagement  of  poor-houses  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  this  association  did  earn* 
estly  petition  our  State  legislatare  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
women  in  all  the  towns  in  our  State  tu  net  as  joint  oommlisionen  with  men  in  the  caie 
and  control  of  these  institutions;  and,  \vht'rca>,  in  utter  disrepinl  of  otir  request,  the 
Committee  c-n  State  Charities,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  in  reporting  back  our  petition 
to  the  liouse  of  Representatives,  did  recommend  that  the  petitioners  be  given  leave  to 
withdnw,  and  the  Honsei  without  (so  far  as  we  coold  learn)  one  word  of  protest  f loitt 
any  member  thereof,  did  so  dispose  of  Our  petition ;  therefore, 

Hesolvtd,  That  this  association  do  most  solemnly  declare,  that  so  far  from  being 
■  represented  in  our  legislature,  the  rights  of  the  women  of  this  State  were  in  this 
histsnoe  trampled  under  foot  thcfdn,  and  the  best  mttrests  of  hunaaity,  in  the  per* 
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ftoas  of  the  pooiest  and^mo«»t  unfortunate  clabisesi,  were  not  sufficiently  regarded,  under 

JR£3&lved^  That,  despairing  of  obtaining  for  women  even  the  privileges  which  would 
enable  them  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  destitttte  and  the  suffering,  with  any 
power  or  authority  to  improve  their  condition,  until  equal  rights  in  the  government 
ilidf  are  guaraotecd  to  all  without  to  cez,  we  will  henceforth  make  use  of  this 

tveatment  we  havo  received  as  a  new  argument  in  favor  of  the  emanciimtion  of  women 
frorn  the  legal  status  of  idiots  and  criminals,  and,  witli  this  weapon  in  our  hands,  we 
will  endeavor  to  arouse  the  women  of  our  Stntr  to  a  keener  sense  of  their  degraded 
condition,  and  we  will  never  abate  our  demand  until  an  amendment  to  the  constitutton 
is  snbuitted  to  the  people  granting  suffrage  to  the  women  of  Rhode  Island. 

RnUvtd^  That  this  pveamhle  and  (hcte  resolutions  be  offered  for  publication  to  the 
daily  papers  of  thi<=  rir\'.  EUZABBTH  B.  CUACB»  Fnndmt, 

SU?iAN  B.  r.  Martin,  Secretary. 

For  several  years  the  philanthropic  women  of  Rhode  Island 

made  many  determined  efforts  to  secure  some  official  positions 

in  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  with  what  success  the 

following  report  by  Elizabeth  B.  Chacc,  at  the  annual  meeting  ol 

the  American  Association,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  will  show: 

The  Rhode  Island  .Woman  Suffrage  Association*  while  holding  its 
monthly  meetings  through  the  year,  circulating  petitions  to  the  legislsr 
ture,  and,  in  other  ways,  constantly  endeavoring  to  revolutionize  the  en> 

tire  sentiment  of  the  State  on  the  question  of  woman  suffrage,  stiH  has 
less  progress  to  report  than  its  friends  would  have  desired.  Our  last 
annual  meeting,  as  usual,  drew  together  a  large  audience.  Among  our 
speakers  from  abroad  was  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who,  in  a  speech  of 
almost  anti-slavery  force  and  fervor,  appeared  to  send  conviction  into 
many  minds.  Our  home  speakers  included  a  clergyman  of  Providence 
and  one  of  our  ablest  lawyers,  and  an  ea-legislator  who  had  never  stood 
on  our  platform  before. 

As  usual,  our  petitions  went  into  the  legislature.  They  were  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  before  whom  we  had  a  hearing,  at  which 
three  Providence  Irwvyer*?  p-nve  us  their  unqua]ifi<*d  support  and  earnest 
advocacy.  One  of  these  men  set  forth  in  the  strongest  light  the  injustice 
of  our  laws  in  regard  to  the  property  of  married  women  and  their  non- 
ownership  <jf  their  minor  children.  The  committee  made  no  report 
to  the  legislature,  and  so  our  petitions  lie  over  until  the  next  session, 
wbea  we  hope  for  some  evidence  of  progress.  In  the  meantime 
we  intend  to  very  much  increase  their  number.  For  many  years 
we  have  been  begging  of  our  law-makers  to  permit  women  to 
share  in  the  management  of  the  penal,  correctional  and  charita- 
ble institutions  of  the  State  ;  we  have,  however,  only  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  advisory  board  of  women,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last 
six  years. 

Last  spring  a  majority  of  these  women,  having  become  weary  of  the 
serv  ice  in  which  they  had  no  power  to  decide  that  any  improvement 
should  be  made  in  the  management  of  these  institutions,  resigned  their 
positions  on  this  board,  some  of  them  giving  through  the  press  their  rea- 
sons therefor.  When  the  time  came  for  making  the  new  appointments 
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for  the  year,  the  governor  earnestly  urged  these  women  to  peimit  him  to 
appoint  thenit  voluntarily  pledging  himself  to  recommend  at  the  opening 

of  the  next  session  of  the  I^slatttfe*  that  a  bill  should  be  passed  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  women  on  the  boards  of  management  of  all 
these  prisons  and  reformatories,  with  the  same  power  and  authority  with 
which  the  men  arc  invested,  who  now  alone  decide  all  questions  concern- 
ing them.  On  this  condition  these  women  consented  to  serve  on  the 
advisor}'  board  a  few  nionths  longer,  with  the  understanding  that,  if  the 
legislature  fails  to  make  this  important  provision,  their  advice  will  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  men  will  be  left  to  take  care  of  thieves,  criminals  and 
paupers  until  they  are  ready  to  ask  for  our  help  on  terms  of  equality  and 
justice. 

In  the  Providence  Journal  appeared  the  following: 

Mrs.  Doyle  seems  to  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  board,  as  now 
constituted  under  the  law,  can  have  no  real  efficiency.  The  ladies  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  no  part  of  any  of  the  institutions  which 
they  are  permitted  officially  to  visit  Their  reports  are  not  made  to  the 
boards  which  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  managing  these  instil 
tutions,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  reform  school,  are  not  made  to  the  body 
which  elects  and  controls  the  board  of  management.  The  State  ought 
not  to  place  ladies  in  such  an  anomalous  position.  The  women's  board 
should  have  positive  duties  and  dirert  responsibilities  in  its  npproy^riate 
sphere,  or  it  should  be  abolished.  The  iuliowing  is  Mrs.  Doyle's  letter  of 
resignation : 

To  His  Excellency  Henry  Lippitt,  Governor  of  the  State  : 

Sir:  Please  accepl  my  resignation  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Visitors  to  the 
Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions  of  the  State.  The  recent  action  of  a  part  of  the 
board,  in  r^ard  to  the  annual  leport  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  continue  lonf^er  as  a  member.  Before  the  report  was  submitted,  it  was 
carefully  examined  by  the  members  signing  it,  and  was  acquiesced  in  by  them,  an  their 
signatures  testify.  Stiii  further,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opi&ion  that  so  important  a 
trust  as  this  should  be  coupled  with  some  power  for  action;  widiout  this  we  are  neces- 
sarily confined  to  suggestions  only  to  the  male  boards,  which  suggestions  reoeive  only 
the  .ittention  they  may  consider  proper.  Believing  that  this  lioard,  as  now  empow- 
ered, can  have  no  efficiency  except  where  its  suggestions  or  criticisms  ,mcet  the  entire 
approval  of  the  male  boards,  and  failing  to  see  any  good  which  can  result  from  our  in- 
spections  under  such  conditiou,  or  siqr  honor  lo  tfie  hosid  thus  ciamtning,  I  respect- 
fully  tender  my  resigaatian.  SAEAR  E.  IL  DOVLt. 

Three  more  ladies  of  the  Women's  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Penal  and 

Correctional  Institutions  of  the  State  attest  the  correctness  of  the  repeated 
suggestions  that  tiie  board,  as  organized  under  the  existing  laws,  must  be 
comparatively  powerless  for  good.  The  question  now  comes,  will  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  enact  a  law  which  shall  give  to  women 
certain  definite  duties  and  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  care  and 
correction  of  female  offenders?  We  propose  to  refer  to  this  matter 
further.  We  are  requested  to  publish  the  following  communications  to 
bis  excellency,  the  governor: 
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To  Jlenry  Lippitt,  Gmumtfr  of  A'hod^  Island  : 

My  appomtment  on  the  Women's  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Penal  and  Correctional  Iii- 
ftitudaas  of  the  State,  iriuch  I  received  from  your  hands  for  this  year,  I  am  now  oom- 
peUed  respectfully  to  re>ign.  My  experience  in  this  board  for  nearly  six  years  has 
convinced  me  that  this  office,  which  confers  on  its  holder*!  no  power  to  decide  that  any 
improvement  shall  be  made  in  the  government  or  workmgs  of  thes^  institutions,  is  so 
nenly  useless  that  I  am  fofced  to  Ae  eondnsiOD  that»  for  myself,  the  time  spent  in  die 
perforauuioe  of  its  duties  can  be  more  effectively  employed  dsewhere.  That  the  in- 
fluence of  •women  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  management  of  these  institiuions  I 
was  never  more  5«re  than  I  am  at  this  moment;  hut  to  make  it  effectual,  that  influence 
mast  be  obtained  by  placing  women  on  the  boards  of  direct  control,  where  their 
jadgnent  dull  be  ex{nessed  by  argnment  and  by  vote. 

A  beard  of  women,  whose  only  duties,  as  defined  by  the  law,  are  to  visit  the  penal 
tbd  correctional  institutions,  elect  its  own  ofFicers  and  report  annually  to  the  legis- 
lature, bears  within  itself  the  elements  of  weaknci>s  and  insuihciency.  And  if  the 
ionasl  reports  oontain  any  exposure  of  abufes,  they  are  sore  to  give  offense  to  the 
■uuisgenik  to  be  followed  by  timidity  and  vacillation  in  the  board  of  women  itself. 
Our  late  report,  written  with  great  care  and  conscientious  adherence  to  the  truth, 
which  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  certain  abuses  in  one  of  our  institutions, 
tod  to  some  defect  in  the  systems  ci>tablished  in  the  others,  has,  thus  far,  elicited  no 
oflEdil  action,  has  biooght  oensnre  upon  ns  from  the  press,  while  great  dissatisfactieii 
lus  been  created  in  our  own  body  by  the  failure  of  a  portion  of  its  members  to  sustain 
the  allegations  to  which  the  entire  board,  with  the  exception  of  one  absentee,  had 
tffixed  their  oamca. 

When  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  shall  call  its  best  women  to  an  equal  participatioD 
with  men  in  the  direction  of  its  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  I  have  no  doubt 

they  will  gladly  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  positions;  and  I  am  also 
sure  that  the  beneficent  results  of  such  co^)pcration  will  soon  be  manifest,  both  in  ben- 
efit to  individuals  and  in  safety  to  the  State.  But  under  present  circumstances  I  most 
ttspectfnlly  decline  to  serve  any  longer  on  die  advisory  board  of  women. 

VaU^  F^itit  J?.  /.  EUZABETH  B.  CUACB. 

GoriftMOK  Lippitt  :  Dear  Sir:  When  I  accepted  an  appointment  on  the  Ladies' 

Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions  of  the  State,  I  did  so  with 
the  hope  that  much  good  might  be  accomplished,  especially  toward  the  young  girls  at 
the  reform  school,  in  whose  welfare  I  felt  a  deep  interest.  To  that  institution  my  at- 
tention has  been  c^fly  devoted  dnring  my  brief  experience  in  this  office.  This  expc- 
nenoe,  however,  has  convinced  me  that  a  board  of  officers  constituted  and  limiteil  like 
this  can  have  very  little  influence  toward  improvement  in  an  institution  whose  methods 
*re  fixed,  and  which  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  another  set  of  officers,  who  see 
so  necessity  for  change.  Those  causes  render  this  women's  board  so  weak  in  itself 
All  I  cannot  consent  to  letaia  ny  podtion  theicin.  I  thetefore  respectfully  tender  to 
70a  my  resignation.  Abby  D.  Wbavsr. 

Prwidence,  R.  /. 

Governor  Lippitt  :  Please  accept  the  resignation  of  my  commissior  a  member 
of  die  Ladies'  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions  of  the  State, 
coitfcrred  by  you  in  June.  1875.  Yottis  respectfully, 

W$tttrfy^  a,  /.  Elua  C  Wbkdbm. 

Early  in  the  year  1880  the  State  association  issued  the  follow- 
ing address : 

Tbtke friends  of  Woman  Suffrage  throughout  the  State  of  Riiode  Island : 

In  behalf  of  the  Rhode  Island  Woman  Suliragc  Association,  we  beg 
te»ve  to  call  your  attention  to  the  result  of  our  last  year's  work,  and  to 
our  plans  for  future  effort  We  went  before  the  deneral  Assembly  with 
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petitions  f^  r  sufTrage  for  women  on  all  subjects,  aod  also  with  petitions 

askinq-  only  f'^r  school  suffra^re.  The  former,  bearing'  nenrlv  2.500  nnmes. 
was  presented  in  the  Senate  and  finally  referred,  with  other  unfinished 
business,  t'  >  the  next  legislature  ;  they  will  thus  be  subject  to  attention  the 
Cuuuiig  year.  The  latter,  bearing  nearly  3,500  names,  was  presented  in 
the  House  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education.  This  committee 
reported  unanimously : 

JietolveJ,  That  the  following  amendment  to  the  consutution  of  the  Slate  is  hereby 
proposed:  Article Wcmien  oUierwise  qoalified  ate  enttded  to  vote  in  the  dlection 
of  school  Conunittees  and  in  all  ItffXtf  oiganiied  sdiool<dbtrict  meetings. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  48  to  1 1,  bat  rejected  in 
the  Senate  by  30  to  13.*  Nineteen  members  being  required  to  make  a 

majority  of  a  full  Senate,  the  amendment  failed  by  six  votes.  Had  the 
ballots  in  the  two  branches  been  upon  a  proposition  to  extend  general 
suffrage  to  women,  they  would  have  been  the  most  encouraging,  and,  as 
it  is,  they  show  signs  of  progress;  but  a  resolve  to  submit  the  question 
of  school  suffrage  to  the  voters  of  Rhode  Island,  ought  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful this  year.  Why  was  it  dcicated?  Simply  for  the  lack  of  pulitical 
power  behind  it  To  gain  this,  our  cause  needs  a  foothold  in  every  part 
of  the  State.  We  need  some  person  or  persons  in  each  town,  to  whom  we 
can  look  for  hearty  cooperation.  If  our  work  is  to  be  effective,  it  must 
not  only  continue  as  heretofore— one  of  petitioning— but  must  include 
also  a  constant  vigilance  in  securing  senators  and  representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly,  favorable  to  woman  sofinge.  We  propose  the  coming 
year :  » 

Ft'rst — To  petition  congress  in  behalf  of  the  following  amendment  to 

our  national  constitution,  \n'z.: 

Article  XVI.  Section  i — The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  seiu 
Section  s— Congiett  shall  have  power  to  enforce  dii*  article  by  appropriate  legislatioit. 

S€C<md — To  secure  a  hearing  and  action  upon  the  petitions  referred  from 
the  last  Assembly,  for  such  amendment  to  our  State  constitution  as  shall 
extend  general  suffrage  to  women. 

*  In  *m  UOUSK.  For  tAt  A  m*iuim*mt,—Dte9it  Aldrich,  Nanh  Smithfield  •  Thomas  Arnold,  WAr- 
wick  ;  Clark  Baitier,  Rkhmond  ;  Thos.  P.  Bamefiekl,  Pswtucket ;  Frank  M.  Bates,  Pawtucket ;  )oha 
Bc.ittic,  Cr..n^;  r  :  Amos  M.  Bowcn,  Providence  ;  Issac  I'..  Uriggs,  Jamestown  ;  Albert  Buffum.  BurilU 
vUle  :  John  C.  liurrington,  Barrington  ;  Chas.  Capwdl,  West  Greeawich;  Geo.  B.  Caxpeoter,  Hopkin- 
toa;  Obadiah  Chase.  Wanvn ;  Albert  L.  Chester,  WciMily «  Clutt.  E.  Chidteriag,  Vawtadcet :  John 
F,  Clark,  Cumberland;  LcBaroti  B.  Colt,  Bri>toI ;  Janies  T>Tvi«,  P.wtiickct  ;  Benjamin  T.  Eamef, 
Providence;  Henry  H.  Fay,  Ntwpurt;  Edward  L.  Frccmau,  i.ujcuhi ;  2.  Hcxbcn  Gardner,  Exeter . 
John  P.  Gregory,  Lincoln;  Henry  I).  Heydon,  Warwick;  Edwin  Jcnckes,  Pawtucket ;  Thoft.  E 
Kcnyoo,  £a«t  Greenwich  ;  Israel  B.  Mason,  Providence  ;  B.  B.  Mitchell^  jr..  New  Shoreham  ;  Pntnds 
L.  0*R«iBy,  Woeaiocleet :  Joseph  Osbom,  Tiverton ;  Abraham  Payne,  Providencat  Janci  M.  Pendle- 
ton, Westerly  ;  Wm.  A.  Pirt  c,  Jr  hn<.tnn  ;  Clinidn  Puffer,  Woon^ocket ;  OIncy  W.  Randall,  No.  I'n  ^i- 
dence  ;  John  P.  Sanborn.  Ncwyjort ;  Wm.  P.  Shctlicld,  Newport ;  Israel  R.  Sheldon,  Warwick  ;  Mi^rtia 
S.  Smith,  S(.iLu.itc;  Wm.  H.  Spooner,  Bristol  ;  Henry  A.  Steams,  Lincoln;  Simoa  S.  StaCK,  Smllw 
field  ;  Joseph  Tillinghast,  Coventry  ;  Wm.  C.  Tou  n'-cnd,  Newport  ;  Stephen  A.  Watsrn,  PorfsTnoqtfn 
Stillman  White,  Providence  •  Bcnj.  F.  Wilbor.  Little  Complon  ;  Andrew  Winsor,  Pro\  idcuce — 4&, 

In  niK  Sen  ATF.  /•>r  /^r  A  rnttti/ru  Kf  .—  L\r\ii.-Goyr.  Rowittd,  E,  Proxndcncc  ;  Ariel  Ballou,  WoOD* 
socket  ;  Cynu  F.  Cooke,  Foster;  Edwi^rd  T.  DeBlots,  Porttnottth;  Rodney  F.  Dyer.  Johnston  :  An- 
son  Greene,  Exeter;  Daniel  W.  Lymai..  No.  Piovid«BCc;  Jabei  W.  Movry,  Smithfield;  Dexter  B, 
p  ttcr.  Covctitr>  ;  Stafford  W.  R:^«c.  Cumberliad;  T.  tfsvlbnl Snboiy* Kflvpoct $  Icwh  P- Guildj, 
Barring;ton  ;  Joho  F.  Tobcy,  Provtdcace— tj. 
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Tkird—lo  petition  the  General  Assembly  for  the  necessary  l^slatiooto 

secure  school  sutTra^e  to  women. 

The  arguments  in  the  various  hearings  before  the  legislature 
with  the  majority  and  minority  reports,  are  the  same  as  many 
already  published,  in  fact  nothin<^  new  can  be  snid  on  the  ques- 
tion. As  none  of  the  women  in  this  State,  by  trying  to  vote,  or 
resisting  taxation,  have  tested  the  justice  of  their  laws,  they  have 
no  supreme-court  decisions  to  record. 

Honorable  mention  should  be  made  of  Dr.  William  F.  Chan- 
ning,  who  has  stood  for  many  years  in  Providence  the  noblest 
representative  of  liberal  thought.  He  is  a  worthy  son  of  that 
great  leader  of  reform  in  New  England,  Rev.  William  Elleiy 
Channing.  In  him  the  advocates  of  woman's  rights  have  always 
found  a  steadfast  friend.  He  sees  that  this  is  the  fundamental 
reform :  that  it  is  the  key  to  the  problems  of  labor,  temperance, 
social  purity  and  the  cooperative  home.  Those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Channing  have 
felt  the  sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect  that  the  delicate  courtesy 
and  sincere  reverence  of  a  noble  man  must  always  give  to  woman. 

Though  Mrs.  Channing  has  not  been  an  active  participant  in 
the  popular  reforms,  having  led  a  rather  retired  life,  yet  her 
sympathies  have  been  with  her  husband  in  all  his  endeavors  to 
benefit  mankind.  She  has  given  the  influence  of  her  name  to  the 
suffrage  movement,  and  extended  the  most  generous  hospitalities 
to  the  speakers  at  the  annual  conventions.  Their  charming 
daughters,  Mary  and  Grace,  fully  respond  to  the  humanitarian 
sentiments  of  their  parents,  constituting  a  happy  family  united 
in  life's  purposes  and  ambitions. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  September,  1875,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing of  one  of  Rhode  Island's  brave  women,  but  the  State  has 
not  as  yet,  thought  it  worth  while  to  honor  her  In  any  fitting 
manner; 

Yesterday  noon  Miss  Ida  Lewis  again  distinguished  herself  by  rescuing 
a  maa  who  was  in  danger  of  drowning  in  the  lower  Newport  harbor. 

Miss  Lewis  first  came  into  pn  ininence  in  1866,  when  she  sav^ed  the  life 
<rf  a  soldier  who  had  set  out  for  a  sail  in  a  light  skiff.   It  was  one 

of  the  coldest  and  most  blustf'ring-  days  ever  known  in  this  latitude, 
yet  a  pirl  hut  25  years  old,  impel  fed  by  the  noblest  spirit  of  humanity,  ven- 
tured to  the  assistance  of  a  man  who  had  brought  himself  into  a  sorry 
plight  through  sheer  foul-hardiness.    One  day,  during  the  autumn 

•f5it-nc(1  :]  Pyeudrnt,  EHralM-th  R.  Chacc  ;  Strr.  tastes ,  Fanny  P.  Palmer.  Elil.'ll>cth  C.  Hinckley  ; 
Triatmrrr,  Susan  B.  P.  Martin :  £xecutiv<  Cammittre,  Sarah  £.  H.  Doyle,  Suian  Stuon,  William 
Barker.  Francis  C.  Frust,  Anna  E.  Aldiick,  Fftedctick  A.  HUMldey,  Sd»ui  G.  KettjrfM^  Ridnid 
t.  Fiy.  A.  A.  Tyng,  AmoM  B.  Chacc 
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of  the  next  year,  while  a  terrible  gale  was  raging,  two  men  sat 
out  to  cross  the  harbor  with  several  sheep.  One  of  the  aiiima.ls 
fell  overboard  while  the  boat  was  rocked  by  the  heavy  sea,  and 
'  its  keepers*  In  trying  to  save  it.  were  in  imminent  peril  of  swamping 
their  craft  Ida  Lewis  saw  them  from  the  window  of  her  father's  light- 
house on  Lime  Rock*  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  rowing  them  in  safety 
toward  the  shore.   After  landing  the  men>  she  went  back  again  and 

rescued  the  sheep. 

These  brave  deeds,  with  others  of  a  less  striking  character,  made  Miss 
Lewis'  name  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  won  for  her  the  title  of 
"the  Grace  Darling  of  America";  but  in  1869  the  newspapers  were  filled 
with  the  story  of  what  was  perhaps  her  greatest  exploit.  On  March  29  two 
young  soldiers  set  sail  from  Newport  for  Fort  Adams  in  a  small  boat, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  boy  who  pretended  to  understand  thr  simple 
rules  of  navigation.  Mrs.  Lewis  chanced  to  be  looking  out  of  tlie  lights 
house  window,  and  saw  a  squall  strike  the  boat  i  n  1  >vertum  it.  She  called 
to  her  daughter,  telling  her  of  the  casualty.  Ida,  though  ill  at  the  time, 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  launched  her  life-boat  and  sprang  in.  with  neither 
hat  on  her  head  nor  shoes  on  her  feet.  By  the  time  she  reached  the  scene 
of  the  disaster  the  boy  had  perished,  and  the  two  soldiers  were  clinging- 
desperately  to  the  wreck,  almost  ready  to  loose  their  hold  from  cxhaujy- 
tion.  They  were  dragged  into  the  life-boat,  and  carried  to  Lime  Rock,  and, 
with  careful  nursing*  were  soon  sufficiently  restored  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Adams. 

Miss  Lewis'  repeated  acts  of  philanthropy-  have  been  recognized  by 
gifts  at  various  times,  but  no  national  testimonial,  so  far  as  we  are  aware* 

has  yet  been  offered  to  her.  True  generosity,  like  true  vnrtuc,  is  its  own 
reward,  and  we  of  the  world  are  not  often  disposed  to  meddle  with  its 
quiet  enjoyment  by  its  possessor.  It  seems  eminently  fitting,  however, 
that  among  the  first  to  receive  the  new  decoration  to,  be  bestowed  bv  con- 
gress for  heroic  deeds  in  iiuvuig  life,  .should  be  the  heroine  of  Newport 
harbor. 

Writing  from  Valley  Falls  September  9,  1885,  Elizabeth  B. 
Chacc,  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Association,  in  summing  up 
the  steps  of  progress,  says : 

On  December  4»  1884,  by  unanimous  consent  of  our  General  Assembly 

the  state-house  was  granted  to  us  for  the  first  time,  for  a  woman  suffrage 
convention,  A  large  number  of  our  best  men  and  women,  and  some  of 
our  ablest  speakers  *  were  present.  An  immense  audience  greeted  them 
and  listened  with  eager  interest  throughout.  The  occasion  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  we  have  enjoyed  m  a  long  time.  At  the  fol- 
lowing session  of  our  Legislature.  1885,  an  amendment  to  our  State  con> 
stitution  was  proposed  giving  the  franchise  to  women,  on  equal  terms  with 
men.  It  passed  both  Houses  by  a  large  majority  vote,  but  by  some  tech* 

*  The  •peakert  were  Abraham  Payne,  Juho  Wymun,  Matilda  Hindman,  Frederick  A.  Hinckley,  Rev. 
llr.  Wendt,  Etb»beth  B.  Chace,  WilUam  I.  Bowditch.  Mary  F  Eastman,  WiUiui  Lloyd  Gttnaoo,  Jr., 
Lncy  Stone.  Sumb  B.  AiitlMmy>  Fitdetkk  DoM^ass.  Henry  6.  BkckwcU. 
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nicality,  for  which  no  one  seemed  to  blame,  it  was  not  legally  Started  on 
Its  round  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  Hence  the  proposition  to  submit  the 
amendment  will  be  again  passed  upon  this  year,  and  with  every  promise 
of  success.  We  have  etfong  hopes  of  making  oar  little  commonwealth 
the  banner  State  in  this  grand  step  of  prog^ss. 

The  following  letter  from  Frederick  A.  Hinddey,  makes  a 
fitting  mention  of  some  of  the  noble  women  who  have  represented 

this  movement  in  his  State:  . 

PROVIDEKCB,  R.  U  Sept.  14.  1885. 
D£AR  FRIENDS :  You  ask  for  a  few  words  from  me  concerning  salient 
points  in  the  history  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  In  Rhode  Island 
As  you  know,  ours  is  a  veiy  small  State— the  smallest  in  the  Union 

— and  has  a  very  closely  compacted  population.  With  us  the  rnanu- 
facturin<.  interest  overshadows  everything  else,  reprt  scnting  large  invest- 
ments u/^capital.  On  the  one  hand  we  havegreataccumulationsof  wealth 
by  the  few ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  percentage  oi  unskilled  foreign 
labor.  For  good  or  for  ill  we  ieel  all  those  conservative  influences  w  hich 
oatarally  grow  out  of  this  two-fold  condition.  This  accounts  in  the  main, 
for  the  Rhode  Islander's  extreme  and  exceptionally  tenacious  regard  for 
the  institutions  of  his  ancestors.  This  is  why  we  have  the  most  limited 
suffrage  of  any  Statet  many  mm  being  debarred  from  voting  by  reason  of 
the  property  qualification  still  required  here  of  foreign-bom  citizens 
Such  a  social  atmosphere  is  not  favorable  to  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, either  to  men  or  women,  and  makes  peculiarly  necessary'  with  us, 
the  educational  process  of  a  very  large  amount  of  moral  agitation  before 
much  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  political  changes. 

My  own  residence  here  dates  back  only  to  1878^  though  before  that  from 
my  Massachusetts  home  X  was  somewhat  fsuniliar  with  Rhod^Island  peo> 
pie  and  laws.  Our  work  has  consisted  of  monthly  meetings,  made  up 
usually  of  an  afternoon  session  for  address  and  discussion,  followed  by  a 
social  tea ;  of  an  annual  State  convention  In  the  city  of  Providence ;  and 
of  petitioning  the  legislature  each  year,  with  the  appointment  of  the  cus- 
tomary committees  and  hearings.  For  many  years  the  centre  of  the 
woman  movement  with  us  has  been  the  State  association,  and  since  my 
own  connection  with  that,  the  leader  about  whom  we  have  all  rallied,  has 
been  your  beloved  friend  and  mine,  Eiiisabeth  B.  Chace.  Hers  is  that 
clear  conception  of.  and  untiring  devotion  to  principles,  which  make  in- 
vincible leadership^  tide  over  all  disaster,  and  overcome  all  doubt*  ^  her 
constant  appearance  before  legislative  committees,  her  model  newspaper 
articles  which  never  fail  to  command  general  attention  even  among  those 
who  would  not  think  of  agreeing  with  her,  and  by  her  persistent  fideli^ 
to  her  sense  of  duty  in  social  life,  she  is  the  recognized  head  of  our  agita- 
tion in  Rhode  Island.  But  she  has  not  stood  alone.  She  has  been  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  women  whose  names  will  always  be  associated  with 
our  cause  in  this  locality.  Elizabeth  K.  Churchill  lived  and  died  a  faith- 
ful and  success! ul  worker.  The  Woman's  Club  in  this  city  was  iier  ciuld; 
temperance,  suffrage,  and  the  interests  of  working-women  were  dear  to 
her  heart.  She  was  independent  in  her  convictions»  and  true  to  herselt 
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even  when  it  compelled  dissent  from  the  attitude  of  imtted  leaden  and 
friends*  but  her  work  on  the  platform,  in  the  press^  and  in  aociety«  made 
her  life  a  tower  of  stxength  to  the  woman's  rights  cause  and  her  death 
a  lamentable  loss.  Another  active  leader  In  the  work  here^  though  not 
a  speaker,  who  has  passed  on  since  my  residence  in  Providence,  was 
Susan  B.  P.  Martin.  I  think  those  of  us  accustomed  to  act  with  her 
always  respected  Mrs.  Martin's  judg^ment  and  felt  sure  of  her  fidelity. 
What  more  can  be  said  of  any  one  tiian  that  ? 

It  is  diflficuH  to  speak  publicly  of  one's  friends  while  living.  But  no 
history  of  woman  suffrage  agitation  in  Riiode  Island  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  place  among  those  ever  to  be  relied  on»  the  names  of 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Sarah  E.  H.  Doyle.  Anna  E.  Aldrich  and  Fanny  P. 
Palmer.  Mrs.  Spencer  moved  from  the  State  just  as  I  came  into  ft,  but 
the  influence  of  her  logical  mind  was  left  behind  her  and  the  loss  of  her 
quick  womanly  tact  has  been  keenly  felt.  Mrs.  Doyle  h  as  long  been  chair* 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  association,  Mrs.  Aldrich  a  safe 
and  trusted  counsellor,  and  ATrs.  Palmer  as  member  of  the  Providence 
school  committee,  and  more  recently  as  president  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
has  rendered  the  cause  eminent  service. 

If  final  victory  seems  larther  oil  here  than  in  some  of  the  newer  States, 
as  it  certainly  does,  that  is  only  the  greater  reason  for  earnest,  and  cease- 
less work.  We  know  we  are  righ|»  and  be  it  short  or  long  I  am  sure 
we  have  all  enlisted  for  the  war. 

Always  sincerely  yours,  FltXDBRic  A.  Hinckley. 

Below  is  the  last  utterance  of  Senator  Anthony  on  this  ques- 
tion.  In  writing  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  he  said : 

United  States  Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  March  4.  1884. 

My  Dear  Cousin  :  I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  address  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  at  the  convention  to  be  held  in 
this  city.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  ccmiply  with  your  com- 
plimentary  request.  The  enfranchisement  of  woman  is  one  of  those 
great  reforms  which  will  come  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
when  it  comes  those  who  witness  it  will  wonder  that  it  has  be»-n  so  long 
delayed.  The  main  argument  aG:^ninst  it  is  that  the  women  themselves 
do  not  desire  it.  Many  men  do  n.H  dcsae  it.  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
omission  to  cjcercisc  it,  but  they  are  not  therclore  deprived  ul  it.  I  do 
not  understand  that  you  propose  compulsory  suffrage,  although  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  would  not  be  for  the  public  advantage  as  applied  to  both 
sexes.  A  woman  has  a  right  to  vote  in  a  corporation  of  which  she  is  a 
stockholder,  and  that  she  does  not  generally  exercise  that  right  is  not  an 
argument  against  the  right  itself.  The  progress  that  is  making  in  the 
direction  of  your  efforts  is  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

Faithfully  yours.  H.  B.  Anthony. 

Senator  Anthony  was  one  of  the  eveNto-be-remembered  nine 
senators  who  voted  for  woman  suffrage  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  i866u  He  also  made  a  most  logical 
speech  on  our  behalf  and  has  ever  since  been  true  to  our  demands. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
MAINE. 

Women  on  School  Committees — Elvira  C.  Thomdyke — SuiTmpc  Society,  iS65 — Rock- 
land— The  Snow  Sisters — Portland  Meeting,  1870— John  Neal — ^Judge  Goddard — 
Colby  Univcrrity  Open  to  Gidft.  Aqgnst  is,  1871 — Mn.  Clara  Hapgood  Nash 
Admitted  to  the  Bar,  October  26,  1872 — Tax-[>ayers  Protcst^ — Ann  F  Greeley, 
fSyz— March,  1S72,  Bill  for  Woman  SvifTrage  Lost  in  the  House,  Pas  -  1  in  the 
Senate  by  Seven  Votes — Miss  Fraok  Charles,  Register  of  Deeds — ^Judge  Kedding- 
too— 'Mr.  Raiidflll*t  Motion — ^Monl  EndneDte  of  Maine— Convention  in  Granite 
Hall,  Augusta,  Jaanaxft  1873,  Hon.  Joshua  Nye,  President— Delia  A.  Curtis- 
Opinions  of  the  Suprrmr  C  mirt  in  Rcf:;^ard  to  Women  Holding  Offices — Governor 
Dingley'-  ^Tf-,-agi\  i R75— Convt-ntion,  Representatives  HaU,  Portlandi  Jodge 
Kingsbury,  Preiiiident,  ircbniary  12,  liijt. 

The  first  movement  in  Maine,  in  iS68,  turned  on  the  question 
of  women  being  eligible  on  school  committees.  Here,  as  in  Ver- 
mont, the  men  inaugurated  the  movement.    The  following  letter, 

from  the  Portland  Frcis,  gives  the  iuiativc  steps  : 

UiKAM,  March  15,  1S68. 
Mr.  Editor:  A  statement  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  that  the 
Democrats  of  Hiram  supported  a  lady  for  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. I  am  uDwillin^  that  any  person  or  party  shall  be  ridiculed  or 
oensared  for  an  act  of  which  I  was  the  instigator,  and  for  which  I  am 
chiefly  responsible.  I  am  in  favor  of  electing  ladies  to  that  office,  and  ac- 
cordingly voted  for  one,  without  her  knowledge  or  consent:  several 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  voted  with  me.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  scores  of  Democrats  voted  for  the  able  and  popular  candidate 
of  the  Republicans  (Dr  W'^Iiam  H.  Smith),  and  but  for  my  peculiar  notion 
I  should  hav'c  V(jted  ftjr  hiin  myself,  as  1  always  vote  with  the  Republican 
party.  T  am  in  favor,  however,  of  laying  aside  politics  in  voting  for 
school  committees,  and  the  question  of  capability  should  outweigh  the 
question  of  sex.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  large  number  of  boy  school* 
nasters,  but  agents  are  learning  to  appreciate  teachers  of  tact,  experience 
and  natural  qualifications,  as  well  as  book-knowledge.  Of  eleven 
•chools  under  the  care  of  the  writer  the  past  year,  but  one  had  a  male  * 
teacher,  and  by  turning  to  the  reports  I  find  that  of  forty-nine  schools 
tn  Hiram  during  the  past  two  years,  forty-two  were  taught  by 
ladies.  Four  of  these  teachers  of  the  past  year  have  taught  respectively 
tR'entv,  twenty-one,  twenty-three  and  thirty  schools.  I  put  the  question, 
why  should  a  lady  who  has  taught  thirty  schools  be  considered  less  suita- 
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ble  for  the  office  of  school  committee  than  the  undersigned,  who  has 
taught  but  two,  or  scores  of  men  who  never  taught  school  at  all  ?  Slowly 
and  with  hesitation  (n  er  the  ice  of  prejudice  comes  that  unreasonable 
reason — "O,  'cause."  But  regardless  of  pants  or  crinohne,  the  ques- 
tion remains  unanswered  and  unanswerable.  It  is  not  deemed  im- 
proper for  the  ladies  of  Hiram  to  go  with  tbeir  faasbands  to  the  town* 
house  to  a  cattle  show  and  fair,  and  serve  as  committees  on  batter  and 
cheese,  but  it  is  considered  unreasonable  for  ladies  to  serve  as  snperin* 
tendents  of  school  committees. 

General  Washington  gave  a  lieutenant's  commission  to  a  woman  for  her 
skill  and  braver)"  in  mannint?  a  battery  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He 
albo  granted  her  half-pay  during  lite.  It  is  stated  in  "Lincoln's  Lives  of 
the  Presidents  "  that  "  she  wore  an  epaulette,  and  everybody  called  her 
Captain  Molly."  And  yet  I  do  not  read  in  history  tiiat  General  Washing- 
ton was  ever  impeached.  Females  have  more  and  better  influence  than 
males,  and  under  their  instruction  our  schools  have  been  improving  for 
some  j^rs.  There  is  less  tciclcing  and  cudgeling,  and  more  attention  Is 
given  to  that  best  of  all  rules,  "The  Golden  Rule/'  If  they  are  more  eili> 
cient  as  teachers  is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  they  would  excel  as  com* 
mittees  ?  Vety  respectfully  yours, 

Llewellyn  A.  Wadsworth. 

The  editor  of  the  Press  adds  to  the  above  his  own  endorse- 
ment, in  these  words : 

We  are  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Wadsworth's  explanation  of  the  reform 
movement  in  Hiram,  which  we  had  been  misled  into  crediting  to  the 

Democrats,  *  ♦  ♦  Go  on.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  you  have  our  best  wishes. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  your  ideas  but  a 
lot  of  antiquated  and  obsolete  notions,  sustained  by  the  laughter  of  fouls. 

The  same  year  we  have  the  report  of  the  first  suffrage  society 

in  that  State,  which  seems  to  place  Maine  in  the  van  of  her  New 

England  sisters,  notwithstanding  the  great  darkness  our  corre- 

spondent  deplores : 

Dear  Revolution  ;  A  society  has  just  been  organized  here  called  the 
Equal  Rights  Association  of  Rockland.   It  bids  fair  to  live,  although  it 

requires  all  the  courage  of  heroic  souls  to  contend  against  the  darkness 
that  envelopes  the  people.  But  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  many  noble 
women  arc  ratrhiniy  the  inspiration  of  the  hour.  When  we  are  fully  un- 
der way,  wc  bhaii  sexid  yuu  a  copy  of  our  preamble  and  resolutions. 

Elvira  C.  Thorndyke,  Cor,  Secy. 

The  Hon.  John  Neal,  who  was  foremost  in  all  good  wurk  in 
Maine,  in  a  letter  to  The  Revolution,  describes  the  first  meeting 
called  in  Portland,  in  May,  1870,  to  consider  the  subject  of  suf- 
fra<^^e  fnr  woman.    He  says: 

Dear  Rev(jlutu)N  :  According  to  my  promise,  I  sent  an  adverti-^e- 
ment  to  ail  three  of  our  daily  p^apers  last  Saturday,  in  substance  like  the 
following,  though  somewhat  varied  in  language: 
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Elk\ A  HON  OF  Woman.— AH  who  favor  Woman  Suffrage,  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  the  restoration  of  woman  to  her  "natural  and  inalieaabie  rights,"  are 
wanted  for  consnltatifm  at  the  andienoe  room  of  the  Portland  lostitute  and  Public 
Libniy*  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock.   Per  order 

loHM  NkaL. 

The  weather  was  unfavorable;  nevertheless,  the  small  room,  hold- 
ings from  sixt3'  to  seventy-five,  to  which  the  well-disposed  were 
invited  for  consultation  and  organization,  was  crowded  %<\  that 
near  the  close  not  a  seat  could  be  had;  and  crowded,  too,  with 
educated  and  intelligent  women,  and  brave,  thoughtful  men,  so  far 
as  one  might  judge  by  appearances*  and  about  in  equal  proportiona. 
Among  the  latter  were  Mr.  Talbot,  United  States  district*attomey.  a 
good  lawyer  and  a  self-convinced  fellow  laborer,  so  far  as  suffrage  is  con- 
cern td  ;  but  rather  unwilling  to  go  further  at  present,  lest  if  a  woman 
should  be  sent  to  the  legislature  (against  her  will,  of  course!;  she  might 
neg^lect  her  family,  or  be  obliged  to  take  her  husband  with  her,  to  keep 
her  out  of  mischief;  just  as  if  Portland,  with  35.000  inhabitants  and  four 
representatives,  would  not  be  likely  to  find  tioo  unmarried  women  or 
widows,  or  married  wonicn  not  disquaiilicd  by  matrimonial  incumbrances 
or  liabilities,  to  represent  the  sex ;  or  lest,  if  she  sijouid  get  into  the  post- 
office,  beit^g  by  nature  so  curious  and  inquisitive,  she  might  be  found 
peeping— as  if  the  chief  distinction  between  superior  and  inferior  minds 
vas  not  this  very  disposition  to  inquire  and  investigate ;  as  if,  indeed,  that 
which  distinguishes  the  barbarous  from  the  civilized,  were  not  this  very 
ioquisitiveness  and  curiosity;  the  savage  being  satisfied  with  himself  and 
averse  to  inquini' ;  the  civilized  ever  on  the  alert,  in  proportion  to  his  in- 
teHigence,  and,  Ulce  the  Athenian^,  always  on  the  look-out  for  some  "new 
thing." 

And  then,  too,  we  had  Judge  Goddard,  of  the  Superior  Court,  one  of  our 
boldest  and  clearest  thinkers,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  a  part 
in  the  discussion,  though  declaring  himself  entirely  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment And  yet,  he  is  the  very  man  who,  at  a  Republican  convention  sev- 
eral years  ago,  offered  a  resolution  in  fovor  of  impartial  suffrage,  only  to 
find  himself  in  a  minority  of  two;  but  persevered  nevertheless,  jrear  after 
year,  until  the  very  same  resolution,  word  for  word,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  another  Republican  convention!  Of  course.  Jud^e  Goddard 
will  not  be  likely  to  shrink  from  giving  his  reasons  hereafter,  if  the 
movement  should  propagate  itself,  as  it  certainly  will. 

We  had  also  f<>r  consideration  a  synopsis  of  what  deserves  to  be  called 
most  emphatically  "  The  Maine  Law,"  in  relation  to  married  women,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Drummond,  our  late  speaker  and  formerly  attorney-general, 
sod  one  of  our  best  lawyers,  where  It  was  demonstrated,  both  by  enact- 
ments and  adjudications,  running  from  March,  1844,  to  February,  1866^ 
that  a  married  woman — to  say  nothing  of  widows  and  spinsters — has  little 
to  complain  of  in  our  State,  her  legal  rights  being  far  ahead  of  the  age, 
and  not  only  acknowledged,  but  enforced ;  she  being  mistress  of  herself 
and  of  her  earnings,  and  allowed  to  trade  for  herself,  while  "  her  contracts 
ior  ariy  lawful  purpose  are  madt;  valid  and  binding:,  and  t^>  be  enf<jrced,  as 
if  she  were  sole  agent  oi  her  ptupci  i>,  but  bhe  cannot  be  arrested." 

23 
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Then  followed  Mr.  S.  B.  Beckett,  just  returned  Ironi  a  trip  to  the  Holy 
Land,  who  testified,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  teen  women  ixyth  in 
London  and  Irebmd  who  knew  "  how  to  keep  a  hotel.**  which  is  reckoned 
among  men  as  the  highest  earthly  qualification— ^d  proved  it  by  man- 
aging some  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world. 

And  then  Mr.  Charles  Jose,  late  one  of  our  aldennen,  who,  half  in  earn- 
est and  half  in  jest,  took  t'other  side  of  the  question,  urging,  first,  that 
this  was  a  political  movement — as  if  that  were  any  objection,  supposing  it 
true;  our  whole  system  of  government  being  a  political  movement,  and 
that,  by  which  we  trampled  out  the  last  great  rebellion,  another,  both 
parties  and  all  parties  co(}perating  in  the  work ;  next,  that  women  did  not 
ask  for  suffrage— it  was  the  men  who  asked  for  it,  in  their  names ;  that 
there  were  no  complaints  and  no  petitions  from  women !  As  if  petitions 
had  not  gone  up  and  complaints,  too,  by  thousands,  from  all  parts  of 'the 
country,  from  school-teachers  and  ofHce  clerks  and  others*  as  well  as  from 
the  women  at  large,  both  over  sea  and  here. 

But  enough.  The  meeting  stands  adjourned  for  a  week.  Probably  no 
organization  will  be  attempted,  lest  it  might  serve  to  check  free  dis- 
cussion. J.  N. 

Mr.  W.  W.  McCann  wrote  to  the  Woman's  Journal  of  this 

suffrage  meeting  in  Portland,  in  1870: 

Judge  Howe's  voice,  when  he  addressed  the  jury  of  Wyoming  as  '*  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury."  fell  upon  the  ears  of  that  crowded 
court-room  as  a  strange  and  unusual  sound.  Equally  strange  and  imprac- 
ticable seemed  the  call  for  a  "woman  suffrage  meeting,"  at  the  city  build- 
ing, to  the  conservative  citizens  of  Portland.  However,  notwiih standi og 
the  suspicion  and  prejudice  with  which  this  movement  is  regarded,  quite 
a  large  and  highly  respectable  audience  assembled  at  an  early  hour  to 
witness  the  new  and  wonderful  phenomenon  of  a  meeting  to  aid  in  giving 
the  ballot  to  woman. 

Hon.  John  Neal,  who  issued  the  call  for  the  meeting,  was  the  first  to 
speak.  He  reviewed  the  history  of  this  movement,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  He  grwc  some  entertaining  reminiscences  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  John  Stuart  Mill  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Mill  was  not  then 
in  favor  of  universal  suffrage;  he  advocated  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
male  sex  unly.  Mr.  Neal  claimed  Liie  right  for  women  also.  He  was 
happy  to  learn  that  since  then  Mr.  Mill  has  thrown  all  the  weight  of  his 
influence  and  his  masterly  intellect  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage.  He 
then  entered  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  some  of  the  objections 
brought  against  woman  suffrage,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  many 
present,  showed  that  the  rights  which  women  demand  are  just  and  Tea- 
sonable,  and  ought  to  be  granted.  John  M.  Todd  remarked  that  he  was 
not  so  much  impressed  by  the  logical  arguments  in  favor  of  suffrage  as 
by  the  shallow  and  baseless  arguments  of  the  opposition.  The  friends  of 
woman  suffrage  are  beconiing  active  and  earnest  in  their  efforts,  and  dis- 
cussion is  freely  going  on  through  the  daily  papers. 
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To-day,  the  Eastern  Argm,  a  leading  Demociatic  oigan  of  this  citj,  de- 
nounces this  movement  as  the  most  **  damnable  heresy  of  this  genera- 
tion." We  venture  the  prediction  that  its  Iriends,  if  true  to  the  pro- 
gressive tendencies  of  the  day.  will  realize  the  consummation  of  their 
chenshed  heresy  in  the  proposed  sixteenth  amendment,  which  will 
abohsh  all  distinction  of  class  and  sex. 

On  August  12,  1871,  the  announcement  that  Colby  University 
would  be  opened  to  girls  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  women 
of  Maine.    A  correspondent  says: 

Hereafter  young  women  will  be  admitted  to  this  institution  on  "pre- 
cisely t  he  same  terms  as  young  men."  They  wr^x  take  the  rej^ular  course, 
or  such  a  course  as  they  may  select,  taking  at  least  two  studies  each  term. 
They  will  room  and  board  in  families  in  the  village,  and  simply  attend  the  re- 
quired exercises  at  the  college.  The  next  examination  for  entrance  will 
be  on  Wednesday,  August  50.  One  young  lady  has  already  signified  her 
purpose  to  enter  the  regular  course.  Four  New  England  colleges  are 
now  open  to  women — Bates*  at  Lewiston ;  Colby,  at  Waterville,  Me.;  Ver- 
aiont  University,  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Wesleyan,  at  Middletown,  Conn. 
Let'^  hn  ,  e  no  more  women's  colleges  established,  for  the  next  decade  will 
make  them  unnecessary,  as  by  that  time  all  the  collies  of  the  country 
will  be  opened  to  them. 

October  26,  1872,  another  advance  step  was  heralded  abroad : 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  James  S.  Milliken.  Mrs.  Clara  Hapgood  Nash,  of 
Columbia  Falls,  was  formally  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney-at-law. 
During  the  session  of  the  court  in  the  forenoon,  Mrs.  Nnsh  had  presented 
herself  before  the  examining-  committee,  Messrs.  Gianger.  Milliken  and 
VV'alkcr.  :ind  had  passed  a  more  than  comnKJuly  creditable  examination. 
After  the  opening  of  the  court  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Milliken  arose  and 
Slid :  "  May  it  please  the  court,  I  hold  in  my  hand  papers  showing  that  Mrs. 
Hapgood  Nash,  of  Columbia  Falls,  has  passed  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  court  to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  as  attorneys- 
atplaw  and  has  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  the  duty  required  by  the 
statute;  and  I  now  move  the  court  that  she  be  admitted  to  this  bar  as 
an  attorney-at-law.  In  making  the  motion  I  am  not  unaware  that  this  is 
3  novel  and  unusual  proceeding.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  this  county 
and  this  State,  and.  so  (ar  as  1  am  aware,  the  lirst  instance  in  New  Eng- 
land. '>t  tiie  application  of  a  woman  to  be  lonnally  admitted  to  the 
bar  as  a  practitioner.  But  knowing  Mrs.  Nash  to  be  a  modest  and 
re6ned  lady,  of  literary  and  legal  attainments,  1  feel  safe  in  assuring  Your 
Honor  that  by  a  course  of  honorable  practice,  and  by  her  courte- 
ous intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  profession,  she  will  do  her  full 
part  to  conquer  any  prejudice  that  may  now  exist  against  the  idea  of 
women  being  admitted  as  attorneys  at  law."  Judge  Barrows,  after  exam- 
ining the  papers  handed  to  him.  said  .  "  I  am  not  aware  of  an}ihing  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  this  Stale  j)r( >hil;itini^  the  admission  of  a  woman, 
possessinj^  the  proper  qualihcations.  lo  tlic  practice  of  the  law.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  that  feeling  or  prejudice  which  would  exclude  women 
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from  any  of  the  occupations  of  life  for  which  they  may  be  qualified.  The 

'papers  put  into  my  bands  slv  iv  that  Mrs.  Nash  has  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  examining  cuniniittee,  as  possessing  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  fur  an  acceptable  attorney,  and  that  she  has  paid  the  le^l 
duty  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  I  direct  that  she  be  admitted." 

On  May  lo,  1873,  the  trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  issued  the  following  appeal  to  the  people  of  tlie  State  : 

The  undersigned,  trustees  of  the  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  here- 
by earnestly  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  State,  to  the  rich  and  pDor 
alike,  for  aid  to  this  important  movement.  Our  call  is  to  mothers  and 
fathers  blessed  with  virtuous  and  obedient  cliildrea ;  to  those  who  h.ive 
suffered  by  the  waywardness  of  suaic  beloved  daughter;  and  to  all  w  ho 
wuuld  gladly  see  the  n^lected,  exposed  and  erring  girls  in  our  midst  re- 
claimed  For  six  years  has  this  subject  been  agitated  in  the  State  and  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  several  l^skitures;  and  during  that  time  the 
objects,  plans  and  practical  workings  of  such  an  institution,  have  become 
familiar  to  the  public  mind.  The  project  is  now  so  n^ar  consummation 
that  by  prompt  and  liberal  response  to  this  appeal*  the  school  can  be 
in  active  operation  by  the  first  of  July  next. 

By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  legislature  u rant mg  State  aid  of 
five  th<jusand  dollars,  the  sum  uf  twenty  thousand  dollars  must  first 
be  secured  from  other  sources.  Of  this,  five  thousand  at  least  has 
been  contributed  by  two  generous  ladies  in  Hallowell.  For  the  balance 
the  trustees  confidentially  look  to  the  citizens  of  the  whole  State  as 
equally  to  be  benefited.  Let  them  send  their  contributions,  whether  laige 
or  small,  freely  and  at  once,  to  either  of  the  undersigned  and  the  receipt 
of  the  same  shall  be  duly  acknowledged.* 

Some  of  the  women  tax-payers  f  in  Ellsworth,  Maine,  sent  the 

following  protest  to  the  assessors  of  that  city : 

We  the  undersigned  residents  of  the  city  of  Ellsworth,  believing  in  the 
declaration  of  our  forefathers,  that  "  govem'ments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,'*  and  that "  taxation  without  represen- 
tation is  t)rranny,"  beg  leave  to  protest  against  being  taxed  for  support  of 
laws  that  we  have  no  voice  in  making,  Bytaxirg  us  you  class  us  with 
aliens  and  minors,  the  only  males  who  are  taxed  and  not  allowed  to  vote, 
you  make  the  political  inferiors  of  the  most  ignorant  foreigners,  ne- 
groes, and  men  who  have  not  intellect  enough  to  learn  to  write  their 
names.  f)r  to  read  the  vote  given  them.  Our  property  is  at  the  disposal 
of  men  whu  have  not  the  ability  to  accumulate  a  dollar's  worth  and  who 
pay  only  a  poll-tax.  We  therefore  protest  against  being  taxed  until  we 
are  allowed  the  rights  of  citizens. 

*  Sigoad :  Prttidtmt,  Benj.  Kingsbury,  PoRliwd  ;  Ster0i0rjft  E.  R.  Fieach,  &  ChesterviUe ;  Treat, 
urer,  William  De«ring  Portland  ;  *x  offido^  Gov.  Sidney  Perham,  Secretary  of  State  Geo.  G.  Siacy. 

Superintentlcnt  r  f  Schools  Warren  Johnson  ;  John  I'..  Ncallr-y,  S.  Fic^i^k  ;  Nelson  Dinplcy,  jr.,Lcwis- 
ton  I  J.  S.  Wheclhght,  Baotor ;  U.  IC  Balcer,  Hallowell ;  Mn.  C.  A.  L.  Sampaoa,  BaUi ;  Mra.  }vam 
Pcraald,  Porffauid. 

t  Ann  F.  Grecly,  Sarah  JarvS*,  C  R.  Gniit,  E.  E.  Tink«r,  A«  I>.  HighC,  M.  J.  Btoales.  C.  W.  Jarvis 
fi«  B.  Janrk.  Rebecca  M.  Avety. 
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AunusTA,  March  i.  1872. 

Editors  Woman'*;  Journal:  1  have  never  seen  a  letter  in  the  Woman's 
Journal  written  ixom  Augusta,  the  capital  oi  Maine,  and  as  some  things 
have  transpired  lately  which  might  interest  your  readers,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  writing  a  few  lines.  The  bill  for  woman  suffrage  was  defeated 
in  the  House*  fifty-two  to  forty-one.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  fifteen 
in  favor  to  eight  againsL  I  think  the  smallness  of  the  vote  was  owing 
to  the  indifference  of  some  of  the  members  and  the  determination  of  a  few 
to  kill  the  bill.  Some  politicians  are  afraid  of  this  innovation  just  now» 
lest  the  Republican  party  be  more  disrupted  than  it  already  is.  Day  after 
day,  when  the  session  was  drawing  to  a  close,  women  went  to  the  state- 
house  expecting  to  hear  the  question  debated.  Werinesday  every  available 
place  was  filled  with  educated  women.  The  day  was  spent — if  I  should 
say  bow,  my  criticism  might  be  too  severe.  Gentlemen  from  Thomaston. 
Biddeford,  Burliugton  and  Waldoborough  had  the  floor  most  of  the  time 
during  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  while  those  same  women  and  some 
ol  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  attending  a  concert,  the  bill  was 
taken  up  and  voted  upon,  without  any  discussion  nvhatever.  Now,  I  submit 
to  any  fair-minded  person  if  this  was  right.  I  have  listened  to  discussions 
upon  that  floor  this  winter  for  which  I  should  have  hung  my  head  in  shame 
had  they  been  conducted  by  women.  The  whole  countr\',  from  Maine  to 
California,  calls  loudly  for  better  legislation — for  morality  in  politics. 

A  member  of  the  House  said  to  me  yesterday,  that  he  thought  that 
some  of  the  members  from  the  rural  districts  were  not  sufficiently  en- 
]%fatened  upon  the  question  of  woman  suffrage,  and  the  bill  ought  to 
have  been  thoroughly  discussed.  Yes,  and  perhaps  treated  with  respect 
by  its  friends.  I  saw  the  member  from  Calais  while  a  vote  was  being 
taken.  Standing  in  his  seat,  with  his  hand  stretched  toward  the  rear  of 
the  House,  where  it  is  generally  supposed  that  members  sit  who  are  a  lit- 
tle slow  in  voting  at  the  beck  of  politicians,  he  said:  "  Yes  is  the 
way  to  vote,  gentlemen!  Yes!  Yes!"  When  women  have  such  poli- 
ticians for  champions  equal  sufTr:ige  is  securer!.  But  do  we  want  such 
men.'  The  member  froni  Calais  voted  Jigainst  woman's  right  of  sulfr  igc. 
He  is  said  to  be  an  ambitious  aspirant  in  the  fifth  congressional  district. 
See  to  it,  women  of  the  fifth  district,  that  you  do  not  have  him  as  an  op* 
ponent  of  equal  rights  in  congress.  There  is  a  throne'  behind  a  throne^ 
Let  woman  be  r^al  in  the  background^  where  she  must  stand  for  the 
present,  in  Maine. 

But  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  state  that  some  very  high-minded  men, 
and  some  of  the  best  legislators  in  the  House,  did  vote  for  the  bill,  viz.: 
Brown  of  Bangor.  Judge  Titcomb  of  Augusta,  General  Perry  of  Oxford, 
Porter  of  Burlington,  Labroke  of  Foxcroft.  and  many  olliei  s  ;  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  president  and  fourteen  others,  the  real  bone  and  marrow  of  the 
Senate,  voted  for  the  bill.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  good.  The  watchman 
of  the  night  discerns  the  mornmg  light  in  the  broad  eastern  horizon. 

[Signed:]        Patience  Cobcmonsense. 

The  P^tland  Prrss,  in  a  summary  of  progress  in  Maine  for 
1873,  says : 
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Women  certainly  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  year  s  dealings 
with  them,  for  they  have  been  recognized  in  many  ways  which  indicate 
the  gradual  breaking  down  of  the  prejudices  that  have  hitherto  given 
them  a  position  of  ^uasi  subjection*  Bf Vs.  Mary  D.  Welcome  has  been 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Methodists;  Mrs.  Fannie  U.  Roberts  of  Kittery 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  go\ern<<r  to  solenitiize  marriages;  Clara 
H.  Nash,  of  the  famous  law  firm  of  F.  C.  &  C.  H.  Nash,  of  Columbia  Fails, 
has  argued  a  case  bef  irc  a  jury  in  the  Supreme  Court;  Miss  Mary  C. 
Lowe  of  Colby  L'nivtrsity  has  tnken  a  college  prize  for  declamation. 
They  are  the  first  Maine  womt-n  who  have  ever  enjoyed  honors  of  the 
kind.  Miss  Cameron  spoke,  tuu,  at  the  last  Congregational  conference, 
and  Miss  Frank  Charles  was  appointed  register  of  deeds  in  Oxford  county. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  legislature  voted  as  follows  on  the 
question  of  giving  the  ballot  to  women:  Senate— 14  yeas.  14  nays: 
House— 62  yeas.  69  nays.  Women  are  rapidly  obtaining  a  recognized  po> 
sition  in  our  colleges.  There  are  now  five  young  women  at  Colby,  three 
at  Bates,  and  three  at  the  Agricultural  College — eleven  in  all.  Bates  has 
already  graduated  two.  In  the  latter  college  a  scholarship  for  the  benefit 
of  women  has  been  endowed  by  Judge  Reddington.  Finally,  the  first 
Woman  SufTrage  Association  ever  formed  in  Maine  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Augusta  last  January,  and  was  a  great  success.  Carmel.  Monroe.  Etna 
and  some  other  towns  have  elected  women  superintendents  of  schools, 
but  this  has  been  done  in  other  years.  For  a  little  movement  in  the  right 
direction  we  must  credit  Messrs.  Amos»  Abbott  &  Co.,  woolen  manufac- 
turers of  Dexter,  who  divide  ten  per  cent,  of  their  profits  with  their  op* 
emtives. 

Clara  H.  Nash»  the  lady  who,  in  partnership  with  her  husband, 

has  recently  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Maine*  says : 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  something  occurs  in  our  office  to  rouse  my 
indignation  afresh  by  reminding  me  of  the  utter  insignificance  with  which 
the  law,  in  its  every  department,  regards  woman,  and  its  utter  disregard 

of  her  rights  as  an  individual.  Would  that  women  might  feel  this  truth; 
then,  indcf  d  would  their  enfranchisement  be  speedy. 

In  the  Woman's  Jouamal  of  January     1873,      ^^d  the  foi- 

lowing  call:  ' 

The  people  of  Maine  who  believe  fn  the  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  women  as  a  beneficent  power  for  the  promotion  of  the  virtues 
and  the  correction  of  the  evils  of  society,  and  all  who  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  equal  justice,  equal  liberty  and  equal  opportunity,  upon  which 
republican  institutions  are  founded,  and  have  faith  in  the  triumph  of  intel- 
ligence anfl  reason  over  custom  and  prejudice,  are  invited  to  meet  at 
Granite  Hajl.  in  the  city  of  Augusta,  on  Wednesday,  January  29.  1873.  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  in- 
augurating such  measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  as  the  wis- 
dom of  the  convention  may  suggest* 

*  SiKned  by  John  Neal,  S.  T.  Pickard,  Mm.  Oliver  Dennct.  Mr*.  Eleanor  Ncal.  PorUand;  J.  J.  C«e- 
ktb,  mayor,  Jwliua  Nye,  Chandler  Beid,  WiUiam  H.  tibbey,  Geoise  ^' -  Quiaby,  Wittiun  P.  Wbit^ 
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The  Portland  Press,  in  a  leading  editorial  on  the  "  Moral  Emi- 
nence of  Maine,"  says: 

Maine  has  been  first  in  many  thing's.  She  has  taught  the  world  how  to 
struggle  with  intemperance,  and  pilgrims  come  hither  from  ail  quarters  of 
the  earth  to  learn  the  theory  and  practice  of  prohibition.  She  was  among 
the  first  to  practically  abolish  capital  punishment  and  to  give  married 
women  their  rights  in  respect  to  property.  She  is»  perhaps,  nearer  giving 
them  political  rights,  also,  than  any  of  her  sister  commonwealths.  If 
Maine  should  be  first  among  the  States  to  giv  e  suffrage  to  women,  she 
would  do  more  for  temperance  than  a  hunHrcfl  prohibitory  laws,  nnd  more 
for  civilization  and  progress  than  Massarhii-<  tts  did  when  she  threw  the 
tea  into  Boston  harbor  in  1773,  or  when  she  sent  the  first  regiment  to  the 
relief  of  Washington  in  1S61. 

The  leaders  of  the  temperance  reform  in  Maine  are  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  woman  suffrage  as  a  means  to  that  end.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Tempemnce  Association  of  Maine,  in  Augusta,  recently,  Mr. 
Randall  said  that  ''as  the  woman  suffrage  convention  has  adjourned  over 
this  afternoon  In  order  to  attend  the  temperance  meeting,  he  would 
move  that  when  we  adjourn  it  be  to  Thursday  morning,  as  the  work  at 
both  conventions  is  intimately  connected.  If  the  women  of  Maine  went' 
to  the  ballot-box.  we  should  have  officers  to  enforce  the  law."  Mr.  Ran* 
daJl's  motion  was  carried,  and  the  temperance  convention  adjourned. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Association  assembled  Wednesday^  Janu- 
ary 2g,  in  Granite  Hall,  Augusta.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance,  a  considerable  number  of  those  present  being  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  Hon,  Joshua  Nye  presided.  He  made  a 
few  remarks  relating  to  the  removal  of  political  disabilities  from 
women,  and  introduced  Mrs.  Agnes  A.  Houghton  of  Bath,  who 
spoke  on  the  '^Turning  of  the  Tide,**  contending  that  woman 
should  be  elevated  socially,  politically  and  morally,  enjoying^  the 
same  rlL^hts  as  man.  She  was  followed  by  Judge  Benjamin 
Kinc^sbury,  jr.,  nf  Portland,  who  declared  himself  unequivocally 
in  favor  of  giving  woman  the  right  to  vole,  and  who  trusted  that 
she  would  be  accorded  this  right  by  the  present  legislature. 
More  than  1,000  persons  were  in  the  audience,  and  great  en- 

houK,  General  Selden  Conner.  H  H .  Hamlen,  H.  8w  Oagood,  Mn*C.  A.  Qttlabjr,  Un.  W.  K.  Laacey, 
Mn.  D.  M.  Waitt,  Mrs.  William  B.  Laphun,  Mn.  S.  M.  Barton,  Augwita;  Mary  A.  Rom  and  6fty 
o(her>;  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Dickerwn.  Mrv.  W.  H.  BurrUI,  Mre.  N.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Thomas 
N.  Marshall,  Mi»»  A,  A.  HkIc-.  MclfaM;  John  D.  Hopkins.  Rev.  Williarn  H.  Sav.iry.  C  J,  J'.:ck, 
mayor,  A.  £.  Diinkwater,  Mrt.  Anu  F.  Gtc«l>',  ElUwonh;  Mr&.  A.  H.  Savary  and  twenty  othcr»;  Mr*. 
If.  C  CtOMfluui,  Mn.  S.  D.  Monaon.  Mrs.  J.  Tilbon,  Mt*.  Sarah  J.  PrctttiM,  Mn.  Amoa  Pickanl, 
n  .nt;.  r;  Ml^i  M.  Phlllii's  .ind  t;«tlvc  Other-;  Re\ .  Jr.hr.  W,  Hinds,  Lewiston:  K.  v.  T.  P.  Adams.  Bow- 
«ioialiini  ;  A.  H.  Swccis.cr  and  twenty  others*,  Rocklatii; ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Bolster,  \S'isL.(-,iet  ;  W.  1".  C* 
Runnels.  St.irv^Kjft;  Rev.  M.  V.  It.  Stinson.  Kitter>-;  John  U.  Hubbard.  AHrcd  Winslow,  West  Water- 
vtllc:  Mr».  S.  Philbikk,  SkiQwhc«an;  Mrs.  SimeoQ  Conner,  Faaiiicldi  George  Gtflord.  Mn.  Mary 
W.  Southwick.  n.  M.  N.  Bush.  M.  A.  Bush,  A.  E.  Picioott,  V«mlboro;  A.  R.  Danham  md  feufUMi 
other*:  R.  C  CjI'Iw,  n  :.tu!  L-]^hi  oihcn,  GaidiiMr:  Albeit  Cmby*  Mn.  S.  G.CratVy.Albidii;  Noah  F. 
Nortoo«  Mercy  G.  Norton,  Penobscot. 
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thusiasm  prevailed.  The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  busi- 
ness  and  the  election  of  officers.*  In  order  not  to  conflict  with 
a  meeting  of  the  State  Temperance  Association,  no  afternoon 

session  was  held,  and,  in  return,  the  State  Temperance  Society 
gave  up  its  evening;  meeting  to  enable  its  aicmbcia  to  attend  tiie 
suffrage  convention. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Henry  B.  BlackwcU  of  Boston,  Rev. 
Ellen  Gustin  of  Mansfield,  Mary  Eastman  of  Lowell,  and  others. 
Resolutions  were  passed  pledging  the  association  not  to  cease 
its  efforts  until  the  unjust  discrimination  with  regard  to  voting 
Is  swept  away ;  that  in  the  election  of  president,  and  of  all  offi- 
cers where  the  qualifications  of  voters  are  not  prescribed  by  the 
State  constitution,  the  experiment  should  be  tried  of  allowing 
women  to  vote;  that  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  expended  in  Maine  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  Boys'  Industrial  School  during  the  past  twenty  years,  it  is 
the  prayer  of  the  ladies  of  Maine  that  the  present  legislature 
vote  the  sum  asked  for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  School 
for  girls. 

In  1874  we  find  notices  of  other  onward  steps : 
Editors  Journal  :  Woman's  cause  works  slowly  here,  though  in  one 
respect  we  have  been  successful.  Our  county  school-superintendent  is  a 
lady.  She  had  a  Saige  majority  over  our  other  candidate*  and  over  two 
gentlemen,  and  she  is  decidedly  "  the  right  person  in  the  right  place.** 
She  is  a  graduate  from  the  normal  school,  the  mother  of  four  children*  a 
widow  for  some  six  years  past,  and  a  lady.  What  more  can  we  ask,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  be  for  a  very  conscientious  idea  of  duty^  That,  too,  she 
has,  and  also  energy,  with  which  she  carries  it  out.  The  sterner  sex  admit 
that  women  are  competent  to  hold  office.  But  some  say  we  are  not  intel- 
hgent  enough  to  vole.  What  an  appalling  amount  of  wisdom  they  show' 
in  this  idea!  It  would  be  "unwonmnly*'  in  us  to  suggest  such  a  word  as 
inconsistency.  Fraternally,        M.  J.  M. 

Cairo,  Me,,  Aprih  iST4^ 

In  Searsport  a  woman  was  elected  one  of  the  two  school- 
superintendents  of  the  town.  The  following  advertisement  ap- 
pears in  the  local  newspaper: 

Searsport  School  Notice. — The  superintending  school-committee  of  Searsport 
will  meet  to  examine  teacheit  at  the  town  libnuy,  April  17  aod  May  i,  1874,  at  x 
o'clock  P»  M.  Deua  a.  Curtis, 

JOHM  Nichols, 

S,  S.  Com.  0/  Starsport, 

^Prtsident,  Benjamin  Kingsbury  of  Portland;  Sfcreiary.  Mi>s  Addie  Quimhy  t  f  Augusta;  7>MW> 
itwr,  Mr>.  W.  K.  Lanccy  of  Augusta.  Among  the  vtce-presideau  «re  the  Hon.  S.  F.  Het««y  of  Bao- 
gor,  and  John  NcrI  oi  Portland.  An  Eaecuiivc  Coounutce  wm  cleeicd.  wbicb  inclttdwl  Jobn  P.  Whitn- 
hottiCt  Hob.  Joibtia  Nye,  Neal  Dow.  jrM'andiKber  leading  diiieiw. 
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Teachers  will  be  expected  to  discountenance  the  u:>e  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  to  lue  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  and 
jottth  committed  to  their  aire  and  instractitm  «  proper  undeisianding  of  the  evil  ten« 
dency  of  such  habits;  and  no  teacher  need  apply  for  a  certificate  to  teach  in  this  town, 
the  enaniog  year,  who  uses  either.  Delia  A.  Curtis. 

Dear  Journal:  Aroostook,  though  occupying  the  extreme  north- 
eastern portion  of  our  p^ood  State  of  Mnine,  nnd  still  in  the  blush  of 
youth,  is  not  behind  her  sister  ccjunties  in  n  cognition  of  woman's  fitness 
for  office.  The  returns  of  town  elections,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  pive 
three  towns  in  the  county  which  have  elected  ladies*  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  school  coiumittee.  L.  J.  Y.  W. 

NemUmtt  Maine. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S74  the  i;ovcrnor  and  council  requested  the 

opinion  of  the  Supreme  J  utlici  Ll  Court  on  the  follo\vin|^  questions : 

I^irst — Under  the  constitution  and  iaws  of  this  State,  can  a  woman,  if  duly  ap- 
pointed and  qnalified  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  legally  perform  all  acts  pertaining  to 
tbAtoflke? 

.S't'-'^n^/— Would  it  be  competent  for  the  k'gis!ntnre  to  atithorize  the  appointment  of 
a  married  woman  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace;  or  to  administer  oaths,  take 
acknowledgment  <rf  deeds  or  sotennise  marriages,  so  that  the  same  may  be  legal  and 
valid? 

The  following  responses  to  these  inquiries  were  received  by  the 
governor:  the  opinion  of  the  court*  drawn  by  Chief-Justice 
Appleton»  and  concurred  in  by  Justices  Cutting,  Peters,  Danforth 
and  Virgin;  a  dissenting  opinion  from  Justices  Walton  and  Bar- 
rows  and  one  irom  Justice  Dickcrson.  The  opinion  of  the  court 
is  given  below : 

To  the  tju  est  ions  proposed  we  have  the  honor  to  answer  as  follows: 

Whether  it  is  expedient  that  women  should  hold  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  is 
not  an  inquiiy  proposed  for  our  consideration.  It  is  whether,  under  the  existing  con* 
*titn;i  'iv  they  can  W  appointed  to  such  oftKL-,  ;iii<l  can  legally  discharge  its  <luticH. 

By  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  we  formerly  con>tiluted  a  portion, 
the  entire  political  power  of  that  commonwealth  was  veitted  under  certain  condiiiun^, 
in  its  male  inhabitants  of  a  prescribed  age.  They  alone,  and  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  sex,  as  determined  by  its  highest  court  of  law,  oottld  cxercise  the  judicial  function 
9%  existing  and  established  by  that  itisfmmcnt. 

By  the  act  relating  to  the  separation  of  the  district  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  the 
anthority  to  determine  upon  the  question  of  separation,  and  to  elect  delegates  to  meet  and 
form  a  constitution  was  conferred  upon  the  "  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns,  districts 
and  plantations  in  tlie  district  of  Maine  qualified  to  vote  for  t^ovfrnnr  or  «r•l^.for^," 
thus  excluding  the  female  sex  from  all  participation  in  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  organization  of  the  government  under  it.  Whether  the  constitution 
sbould  or  should  not  be  adopted,  was  especially,  by  the  ocganic  law  of  its  existence,  snb> 
Bfcitted  to  the  vote  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  State. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  constitmion  of  the  State  was  the  work  of  it'?  male  citizens. 
It  was  ordained,  established,  and  ratified  by  them,  and  by  them  alone;  but  by  the 
power  of  government  was  divided  into  three  distinct  departments:  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial.  By  article  VI. ,  tection  4,  justices  of  the  peace  ave  recognised  as  judi- 
cial officers. 

  • 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

*  Hiw  Louisa  Coffn,  DaliOtt;  MiM  Annie  Lincoln,  Maplctvn;  Mh>  Ada  DcLaiM,  Littleton. 
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By  the  ooiutitution,  the  whole  political  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  its  nude  cati- 
sens.   Whenever  in  any  of  its  provisions,  reference  is  made  to  sex,  it  is  to  duties  to  be 

done  and  performed  by  male  members  df  tlie  c  mn.urtry.  Nothing  in  the  l.ingtiage  of 
the  cnnsfitnlion  or  in  the  (Icbntc?  of  the  convention  hy  which  it  was  formed,  indicates 
any  j  urpuse  whatever  of  any  surrender  of  political  power  by  tho!>e  who  had  previously 
enjoyed  it  or  a  transfer  of  the  same  to  those  who  had  never  poeiessed  it  Had  any  such 
design  then  existed*  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  made  manifest  in  appio- 
printe  Innpirige.  Rnt  such  intention  is  nowhere  disclosed.  Having  regard  then,  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law  as  to  the  rights  of  women,  married  and  unmarried,  as 
then  existing— to  the  history  of  the  past — to  the  nnivenal  and  imhrolcen  practical  con- 
struction given  to  the  oonstitntioa  of  this  Slate  and  to  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  ujton  which  that  of  this  State  was  modeled,  we  are  led  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  th.it  it  was  never  in  the  contemplation  or  intention  of  those  framing  our  con- 
stitution that  the  offices  thereby  created  ^ould  be  filled  by  those  who  could  take  no 
part  in  its  original  formation,  and  to  whom  no  political  power  was  intrusted  for  the  o>- 
ganization  of  the  gnvemment  then  about  to  be  established  under  its  provisioiia,  w  for 
its  continued  existence  and  preservation  when  established. 

The  same  process  of  reasoning  which  would  sanction  the  conferring  judicial  f>ower 
ou  women  under  the  constitution  would  authorize  the  giving  them  executive  power  by 
making  them  slieriffs  and  major-generals.  But  while  the  offices  enacted  by  the  const!* 
ttttion  are  to  be  filled  exclusively  by  the  male  members  of  die  State,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  le;^'islaturc  may  create  new  ministerial  (>fTicr»;  not  enumerated  therein,  and  if  it 
deem  expedient,  may  authorize  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  o&ces  so  created 
by  persons  of  either  sex. 

To  the  first  question  proposed,  we  answer  in  the  negative. 

To  the  ffomd^  we  answer  that  it  is  competent  for  the  l^isbttore  to  autbonae  tbe 

appointment  of  married  or  unmarried  women  to  administer  oaths,  take  acknowledgmeAt 
of  deeds  or  solemnise  marriages,  so  that  the  5;ame  shall  be  legal  and  valid. 

John  Appleton,        Joh.n  A,  Peters, 
Jonas  Cutting,        Wm.  Wiet  Virgin, 
Charus  Danvostil 

The  dissenting  opinion  was  as  follows: 

We,  the  under>>igned,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  concur  in  so  much  of 
die  foregoing  opinion  as  holds  that  it  is  competent  for  the  legislature  to  authorise  the 
appointment  of  women  to  administer  oaths,  take  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds  and 

solemnize  marriaj^es.  TTut  we  do  not  concur  in  the  conclusion  that  u  is  not  equally 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  authorize  tbe  appointment  of  women  to  act  as  justices 
of  the  peace. 

The  legislature  is  authorised  to  enact  any  taw  which  it  deems  reasonable  and  proper, 
provided  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  con.stitut  i  r;    f  this  State,  nor  to  that  of  the  United 

Stafe^;,  A  law  .lulhorizing  the  appointment  of  women  to  act  as  justices  "f  the  peace 
would  not,  in  our  judgment,  be  repugnant  to  either.  We  fail  to  find  a  single  word, 
or  sentence,  or  clause  of  a  sentence,  whidi,  fairly  construed,  either  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly forbids  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  So  far  as  tbe  office  of  justice  of  tbe  peace 
is  concerned,  there  is  not  SO  mudi  as  n  masculine  pronoun  to  hang  an  objection  Upon. 

It  i^  true  th.nt  the  right  to  vote  is  limited  to  males.  But  the  right  to  vote  and  the 
right  to  hold  oltice  are  distinct  matters.  Either  may  exist  without  the  other.  And  it 
may  be  true  that  the  f ramcrs  of  tbe  constitution  did  not  contemplate — did  iiut  atnrma- 
lively  intend--4hat  women  should  hold  office.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
intended  the  contrary.  The  truth  probably  is  that  they  had  no  intention  one  way  or 
the  other  ;  that  the  matter  was  not  even  thought  of.  And  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
onconstitutionaltty  of  such  a  law  is  made  to  rest,  not  on  any  expressed  intention  of  the 
f  ramers  of  the  constitution  that  women  should  not  hold  offiue,  but  upon  a  pcetumed 
absence  of  intention  that  they  should. 
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This  seems  to  us  a  dangerous  doctrine.  It  is  nothing  less  than  holding  that  the 
l^islature  cannot  enact  a  law  unless  it  appears  affinnatively  that  the  f ramers  of  the 
«oiistitiitioo  Inteiided  that  snch  a  law  should  be  enacted.  We  cannot  concur  in  such  a 
doctrine.  It  would  put  a  stop  to  all  progress.  We  understand  the  correct  rule  to  be 
the  reverse  of  that ;  namely,  that  the  legislature  may  enact  any  law  they  may  think 
proper,  unless  it  appears  affirmatively  that  the  f  ramers  of  the  constitution  intended 
that  sujdi  a  law  should  not  be  passed.  And  the  best  and  only  safe  rule  for  ascertaining 
the  intention  of  the  makers  of  any  written  law,  is  to  abide  by  the  language  which  they 
hnve  used.  And  this  is  especially  true  of  written  constitutions  ;  for  in  prep.iring  such 
instrument-*  it  is  but  reasonable  to  presume  that  ever^' word  has  been  carefully  weighed, 
and  ihat  none  is  inserted  and  none  omitted  without  a  design  for  so  doing.  Taking 
dus  rale  for  our  guide  we  can  find  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  this  State,  foibiddii^s  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  appointment  of  women  to 
aet  «s  jostices  of  the  peue.  We  tiusk  such  a  law  would  be  valid. 

C.  W.  Walton. 

Wm.  G.  Bamiow*. 

The  right  of  women  to  hold  office  was  affirmed  in  the  message 
of  Governor  Dinglcy,  January,  1875  • 

In  response  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  governor  and  council,  a 
majority  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  given  an  opinion  that, 
ander  the  constitution  of  Maine,  women  cannot  act  as  justices  of  the  peace, 
nor  hold  any  other  office  mentioned  in  that  instrument;  but  that  it  is 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  authorize  persons  of  either  sex  to  hold 
any-  ministerial  office  created  by  statute.  As  there  can  be  no  valid  objec- 
tion to,  but  on  the  contrary  great  convenience  in,  having  women  who  may 
be  acting^  as  clerks  in  public  or  private  offices  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  take  acknowledgment  of  deeds,  I  recommend  the  passage  of 
an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  persons  of  either  sex,  to  perform 
such  official  duties.  Indeed,  if  further  legislation  be  necessary  to  establish 
that  principle,  I  suggest  the  justice  and  expediency  of  an  enabling  act 
r^ognizing  the  eligibility  of  women  to  office  In  the  same  manner  as  men ; 
lor  I  know  of  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  woman,  otherwise  qualified, 
should  be  excluded  from  any  position  adapted  to  her  tastes  and  acquire- 
ments, which  the  people  may  desire  she  should  fill. 

The  legislature  passed  the  biU  recommended  by  the  governor. 

In  1875  Constitutional  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  six  to  two, 
defeated  the  proposition  to  so  amend  the  constitution  as  to  make 
women  electors  under  the  same  regulations  and  restrictions  as  men. 

The  Maine  Woman  Suffrage  Association  held  its  third  annual  meeting 
aft  Augusta  on  January  12,  187^  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  use  of  which  had  been  courteously  extended  to  the  association. 
The  hall  and  galleries  were  crowded  in  even,'  part  with  an  intelligent  audi- 
ence, whose  close  attention  through  all  the  sessions  showed  an  earnest 
interest  in  the  cause. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Judge  Kingsbury  of  I^ortland,  presi- 
dent of  the  association.*    Prayer  was  offered  by  Miss  Angell  of  Canton, 

•  The  following  officer^  were  elected:  Pretidrni,  Uou.  rmjamin  Kincsbur>- of  Portland;  Chair- 
tmam  Exteutiv*  Committit^  Hon.  Joshua  Nye;  Corrttfonding  Seeretarjr,  Mr.  C  A.  Quioby.  A«- 
IMHi  jr<i¥rrff^-T<mrtkrr,Mn      P  fftTrr,  TVTrTrr  TVMmMr,  Mis.  W.  K.  Uacqr.  PittdkU. 
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N.  Y.  Jucl^e  Kingsbury  made  the  introfiuriory  address.  Addresses  were 
also  made  by  H.  B.  Blackwell,  Miss  Eaj>imun  and  Lucy  Stone,  sliuwiag 
the  right  and  need  of  women  in  politics,  and  the  duty  of  law-makers  to 
establish  justice  for  them.  It  was  especially  urged  that  the  centennial 
celebration  would  be  only  a  mockeiy  if  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876^  finds  this 
government  still  doing  to  iiromeo  what  the  British  government  did  to  the 
colonists  a  hundred  years  ago.  Rev.  Mr.  Gage  of  Lewiston  urged  the 
right  of  women  to  vote  in  the  interest  of  civilization  itself.  In  the 
perilous  times  upon  which  we  have  fallen  in  the  great  experiment  of  self- 
government,  some  new  force  is  needed  to  check  growing  evils.  The  in- 
fluence in  the  home  is  that  which  is  needed  in  legislation,  and  it  can  only 
be  had  by  the  ballot  in  the  hand  of  woman.  Mrs.  yuinby,  from  the  Busi- 
ness Committee,  reported  a  series  of  resolutions.  After  their  adoption 
Mrs.  Abba  G.  Woolson,  in  an  earnest  and  forcible  speech,  claimed  the 
right  of  women  to  vote,  as  the  final  application  of  the  theory  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  She  had  personally  noticed  the  good  effects  of 
the  ballot  conferred  upcon  the  women  in  Wyoming,  and  should  be  glad 
to  have  her  native  State  of  Maine  lead  in  this  matter,  and  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  tlic  true  republic.  Miss  Lorenzn  Hnyncs.  \v)io  had  been  the  day 
before  ordained  over  the  t^niversalist  Church  in  Hallowell.  followed  u  ith 
a  speech  of  remarkable  wit  and  bnlUancy,  to  which  no  report  can  do 
justice. 

A  writer  in  the  Wamatts  Journal  about  this  time  said  : 
During  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  our  late  legislature  woman  suf- 
frage petitions  were  numerously  signed  by  the  leading  men  and  women 
throughout  the  State  receiving  an  earnest  and  respectful  consideration 
from  the  people  generally,  even  from  those  who  were  not  quite  ready  to 
sign  petitions.  Consequently,  it  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  bill  be- 
fore the  legislature,  and  we  were  almost  certain  of  a  majority  in  one 
branch  of  the  House,  at  least,  especially  as  it  was  generally  understood 
that  our  new  governor  favored  the  cause;  and  it  is  believed  yet  that  Gov- 
ernor Dingley  does  sympathi:?c  with  it,  even  though  he  failed  to  mention 
it  in  his  otherwise  admirable  message.  The  petitions  were  duly  pre- 
sented and  referred  to  a  joint  committee,  where  the  matter  was  aJ-' 
lowed  to  quietly  drop. 

It  is  neither  riches,  knowledge,  nor  culture  that  constitutes  the  electoral 
qualifications,  but  gender  and  a  certain  implied  brute  force.  By  this  stan- 
dard legislative  bodies  have  been  wont  to  judge  the  exigency  of  this  mighty 
question.  More  influential  than  woman,  though  unacknowledged  as  such 
by  the  average  l^slator  of  Stales  and  nations,  even  the  insignificant 
lobster  finds  earnest  champions  where  woman's  claims  fail  of  recognition; 
which  assertion  the  following  incident  will  substantiate  :  Being  present  in 
the  Representatives  Hall  in  Augusta  when  the  "  lobster  question  "  came  up 
for  discussion  (the  suffrage  question  was  then  struggling  before  the  com- 
mittee), I  was  struck  by  the  air  of  earnestness  that  pervaded  the  entire 
House  on  that  memorable  occasion.  And  why  not?  It  was  a  question 
that  appealed  directly  to  man's  appetite,  and  there  he  is  always  inte> 
lested.  After  the  morning  hour  a  dosen  ready  debators  sprang  to  their 
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feet,  eloquent  in  advocating  the  rig^hts  cf  this  important  number  of  the 
crustacean  family.  The  disc ussioii  w.i.verl  intc  sometliiiig  like  enthusiasm, 
vrtnjn  finally  an  old  tar  exclaimed  with  terrilic  violenc  e  :  "Mr.  Speaker, 
1  ipi>tst  upon  It,  this  question  must  be  considered.  It  ii»  a  great  qucstiua  ; 
one  before  which  all  others  will  sink  into  insignificance ;  one  of  vastly 
more  importance  than  any  other  that  will  come  before  this  honorable 
body  during  this  session !"  DiRioo. 

In  closing  this  chapter  it  is  fitting  to  mention  some  of  our 

faithful  friends  in  Maine,  whose  names  have  not  appeared  in  so- 
cieties and  conventions  as  Ic.idcrs  or  speakers,  but  whose  services 
in  c*iiier  ways  have  been  iii<;lily  appreciated. 

Rockland  is  the  home  of  Lucy  and  Lavinia  Snow,  who,  from 
tlie  organization  of  the  first  society  in  1868,  liave  never  failed  to 
send  good  words  of  cheer  and  liberal  C(jntributions  to  all  our  Na- 
tional conventions.  Another  branch  of  the  worthy  Snow  family, 
from  the  town  of  Hamlin,  has  given  us  equally  generous  coddju* 
tors  in  Mrs.  Spofford  and  her  noble  sisters  in  Washington. 

As  early  as  1857,  Mrs.  Anna  Greeley  and  Miss  Charlotte  Hill 
of  Ellsworth  constituted  themselves  a  conmittee  to  inaugurate  a 
course  of  lyceum  lectures  in  that  town»  taking  the  entire  finan- 
cial responsibility.  Miss  Hill  was  an  excellent  violinist  and 
taught  a  large  class  of  boys  and  girls,  and  also  played  at  balls 
and  parties,  thus  gaining  a  livelihood.  Some  of  her  patrons 
threatened  that  if  she  persisted  in  bringing  such  people  *  to  that 
town  and  affiliated  with  them,  they  would  no  longer  patronize 
her.  "Very  well"  she  replied,  '*  I  shall  maintain  my  principles, 
and  if  you  breakup  my  classes  I  can  go  back  to  the  sea-shore  and 
dig  clams  for  a  living  as  I  have  done  before."  Tradition  says  the 
lecture  course  was  a  success.  She  continued  her  classes  and  the 
neighbors  danced  as  ever  to  her  music. 

Gail  Hamilton,  who  resides  in  Maine  at  least  half  her  time,  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  j)ungent  American  writer.^.  In  de- 
n<-)uncing  the  follies  and  failures  of  her  sex,  her  critical  pen  has 
indirectly  aided  the  suffrat;e  movement  by  arousing  thought  upon 
all  phases  of  the  question  as  to  w  hat  are  the  rights  and  duties  of 
woman,  though  she  stoutly  maintains  that  she  is  opposed  to 
woman's  enfranchisement. 

In  Portland  there  has  always  been  a  circle  of  noble  men  and 
women,  steadfast  friends  alike  of  the  anti^slayery,  temperance 
and  woman  suffrage  movements.  The  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  Dennett,  Miss.  Charlotte  A.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Ellen  French 

*  Those  inTited  were  Wendell  Hhilipt,  HiirrM^t  K.  Hunt,  Caroltae  H.  DmII  miU  Sumui  B.  Anthony. 
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Foster  are  worthy  of  mention.  That  untiring  reformer,  the 
Hon.  Neal  Dow»  has  clearly  seen  and  declared  in  the  later  years 
of  his  labors,  that  suffrage  for  women  is  the  short  path  to  the 
advancement  of  prohibition. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  has  done  us  great  service  in  con* 
gross  as  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  House,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  His  report,*  in  1884,  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  sixtecntli  amendment  has  had  an  extended  influ- 
ence. It  is  an  able  argument,  and  as  a  keen  piece  of  irony  it  is 
worthy  the  pen  of  a  Dean  Swift.  In  the  Senate  we  have  a  fast 
friend  in  William  P.  Frye,  who  has  always  voted  favorably  in 
both  houses  on  all  questions  ret^arding  the  interests  of  woman. 
In  1878,  in  presenting  Miss  Wiiiard's  petition  of  30,00x3  for  woman's 
right  to  vote  on  the  temperance  question,  he  made  an  able  speech 
recommending  the  measure-f 

And  in  closing,  the  name  of  Maine's  venerable  statesman,  Han* 
nibal  Hamlin,  so  long  honored  by  his  State  in  a  succession  of 
official  positions  from  year  to  year,  must  not  be  forgotten.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1870 
he  presided  at  the  first  hearing  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  listened  with  respect  and  courtesy,  and  at  the  close 
introduced  the  ladies  to  each  member  of  the  committee,  and  said 
he  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  arguments,  and  was  almost 
persuaded  to  accept  the  new  gospel  of  woman's  equality.**  Mr. 
Hamlin's  vote  has  always  been  favorable  and  we  have  no  words 
of  his  recorded  in  the  opposition. 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  has  generally  maintained  a  dignified 
iiiciiLC  on  the  question.  Thus  far  \\\  his  History,  a  reviewer  says, 
"he  has  ignored  the  existence  of  woman";  but  perhaps  in  his 
researches  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  garden  of  Eden,  nor  taken 
cognizance  of  the  part  the  daughters  of  Eve  have  played  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  mighty  nations. 

Nevertheless  in  fuir  prolonged  struggle  of  half  a  centur)'  for 
equal  rights  for  woman,  we  have  found  in  every  State  the  tra- 
ditional ten  righteous  men  necessary  to  save  its  people  from 
destruction. 

•  Mr.  RMd*t  fcpert  ii  pitbUilMd  io  f idl  in  oar  annua)  report  of  1884,  wbieh  can  be  obtained  of  Snw 
B.  Aotbonyt  Rodbestcfi  N.  Y. 

t  See  pace  104. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

Nathaniel  P.  Rogere — First  Organized  Action,  iS68 — Concord  Convention — WillMm 
Lioyd  Gamsoo's  Lettet^Rev.  S.  L.  Blake  Opposed— Rev.  Mr.  Sanborn  in  Favor 
^C  -mrJ  .}fi>nie{^ — Armenia  S.  White — A  Bill  to  Protect  the  Rights  of  Married 
Men — Minority  and  Majority  Rcy>'^rf , — Women  toolf^orant  to  Vote — Republican 
State  Convention — Women  on  School  Committees — Voting  at  School-District  Meet> 
iiig»-*Hri.  Whilft't  Addiew  Mr*.  Ricker  on  Prison  Refom— Judicial  Decision 
in  R^gaid  to  Married  Wamea,  i88»— Letter  from  Senator  Blair. 

A  State  that  could  boast  four  such  remarkable  families  as  the 
Rogers,  the  Hutchinsons,  the  Fosters,  and  the  Pillsburys,  all 
radical,  outspoken  reformersy  furnishes  abundant  reason  for  its 
prolonged  battles  with  the  natural  conservatism  of  ordinary  com- 
munities. Every  inch  of  its  soil  except  its  mountain  tops,  where 
no  man  could  raise  a  school-house  for  a  meeting,  has  been  over- 
run by  the  apostles  of  peace,  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and 
woman's  rights  in  succession. 

To  the  early  influence  of  Nathaniel  P.  Rogers  and  his  revolution, 
ary  journal,  Tke  Herald  of  Freedom^  we  may  trace  the  {general 
awakening  of  the  true  men  and  women  of  that  State  to  new  ideas 
01  individual  liberty.  But  while  some  gladly  accepted  his  words 
as  harbingers  of  a  new  and  better  civilization,  others  resisted  all  in- 
novations of  their  time-honored  customs  and  opinions.  And 
when  the  clarion  voices  of  Foster  and  Piilsbur}'  arraigned  that 
State  for  its  compromises  with  slavery,  howling  mobs  answered 
their  arguments  with  brickbats  and  curses;  mobs  that  nothingr 
could  quell  but  the  sweet  voices  of  the  Hutchinson  family. 
Their  peans  of  liberty,  so  readily  accepted  when  set  to  music, 
were  obstinately  resisted  when  uttered  by  others,  though  in 
most  eloquent  speech.  Thus  with  music,  meetings  and  mobs, 
New  Hampshire  was  at  least  awake  and  watching,  and  when  the 
distant  echoes  of  woman's  uprising  reverberated  through  her 
mountains  she  gave  a  ready  response. 

In  1868,  simultaneously  with  other  New  England  States,  she 
felt  the  time  had  come  to  organize  for  action  on  the  question  of 
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suffrage  for  women.  A  call  for  a  conventiun  was  issued  to  be 
held  in  Concord,  December  22,  23,  and  signed  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men  and  women,*  some  of  the  most  honored  and  in- 
fluential classes  of  all  callings  and  professions.  Nathaniel  P. 
White,  always  ready  to  aid  genuine  reformator>'  movements,  was 
the  first  to  sign  the  call.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature  he  had 
helped  to  coin  into  law  many  of  the  liberal  ideas  sown  broadcast 
in  the  early  days  f  by  the  anti-slavery  apostles.  Galen  Foster,  a 
brother  of  Stephen,  used  his  influence  also  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  women  to  civil  and  political 
equality.  This  first  convention  was  held  in  Eagle  Hall,  Concord, 
with  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  A  long  and  interesting 
letter  was  read  from  Williain' Lloyd  Garrison : 

BosTONp  December  ai,  186S. 
Dear  Mrs.  Write  :  I  must  lose  the  gratification  of  being  present  at 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  at  Concord  and  substitute  an  epistoiaiy 

testimony  for  a  speech  from  the  platform. 

The  two  conventions  recently  held  in  furtherance  of  the  movement  for 
universal  and  iraparlial  suffrage — one  in  Boston,  the  other  in  Prov  idence — 
were  eminently  successful  in  respect  to  numbers,  intellectual  ability,  moral 
strenj§^th  and  unity  of  action  ;  and  their  proceedings  such  as  to  challenge 
attention  and  elicit  wide-spread  commendation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
convention  in  Concord  will  exhibit  the  same  features*  be  animated  by  the 
same  hopeful  spirit  and  produce  as  cheering  results. 

The  only  criticism  seemingly  of  a  disparaging  tone/I  have  seen,  of  the 
speeches  made  at  the  conventions  alluded  to,  is,  that  there  was  nothing 
new  advanced  on  the  occasion  ;  as  though  novelty  were  the  main  thing, 
and  the  reiteration  of  time-honored  truths,  with  their  latest  apj)iication  to 
the  duties  nf  the  hour,  were  simplv  tedious  !  For  one,  I  ask  no  more  light 
upon  the  subject ;  nor  am  1  so  vain  as  to  assume  to  be  capable  of  throw- 
ing any  additional  light  upon  it.  One  drop  of  water  is  very  like  another, 
but  it  is  the  perpetual  dropping  that  wears  away  the  stone.  The  im* 
portunate  widow  had  nothing  fresh  or  new  to  present  to  the  unjust  judge, 

•  Cpncard^  Nathaniel  P.  White,  Mn.  Sarah  Pilbbury,  Rev.  J.  P.  Loveriog,  P.  B.  Cflcvweil,  Mrs. 
Stuca  Moirill,  Mn.  LoatM  W.  Wood,  Ori.  James  E.  Laildn,  Mn.  J.  F.  Loverinr*  Charles  S.  nper, 

Mr*.  Armenia  S.  While,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  F.  E.  KitCredge,  Mrs.  Sarah  Piper,  'Sirs.  Ira  A!jbotl, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Bust,  Dr.  A.  Morrill.  Mr».  i'.  L.4d(.l,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Smith,  George  W.  Urowa,  Mr.  and  Mn».  J. 
v.  Aldrich.Mr.  and  Mrs,  M.  15.  Smith,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Urcmn,  Mrs,  R.  Hatch,  Mrs.  J.  UCfinrford,  Mrs. 
Anna  Dumas,  Mist  Hacriet  C.  Edotundft,  Misx  Salina  Stevcni,  Miia  Mary  A.  Denaing,  Miss  N.  E. 
Fcsscntlcr,  MjwM.  L.  Noyes,  Mwa  Clara  Noycs,  James  H.  Chase,  Peter  Sanbont ;  Lmmeastrr,  Rev.  J. 
M.  L.  l;  a.,  I  ;  j:  :.n.-st,-r,  Mrs,  Abby  P.  EI.t.  Bradfor  d.  Mrv  I,.  A.  T.  T-.»uc.  Misb  M.  J.  r.ippir  ; 
LtuvHiA,  Rev.  J.  L.  Gortnan,  Willbm  M.  Bl.iir ;  Matuhttter^  Dr.  M.  O.  A.  Hunt;  Plymwik,,  Hon. 
I>.  R.  BUTOliaoi ;  Partsmcuth,  Hon.  -A  \\  .  Haven  ;  Canterbury,  Mr.  and  Mw,  D.  M.  Cloilllk ;  Z^AaflMi 
A.  M.  Shn  V  ;  A'-f»rf.Ct!.  and  Mrs.  Wtl&on;  Grafton,  Mr.  .ind  Mi^.  Pet  r  Kim'  ^H  .  .V^rth/^cid  Mr  . 
D,  E.  Hill ;  J-ruHiliH,  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Savage  ;  Canaan,  WiUiam  W.  George  ;  LitUetcm,  R.  D.  Kuauc- 
ville. 

tThey  had  their  influence  in  the  church  as  well  as  the  Stnte,  ."is  the  MlowTrt;  itrr-  in  Th*  Revoin- 
tii.>M,  J  uly  i6, 1868,  shows :  "  The  New  Uamp&bire convention  of  Univenaiists,  at  ibcu  Luc  a&mversary, 
adopted  unanimously  1  resolution  ia  ttyot  of  WOOUUI**  clBVltiMlM  Wtift  «(|Mlit7  withmM  io  CVCrf 

dviU  political  and  relisious  right." 
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but  by  her  persistent  coming"  she  wearied  him  into  compliance  with  her 
petition.  Trie  end  of  the  constant  assertion  of  a  right  withheld  is  restitu- 
tion and  victory.  The  whole  anti-slavery  controversy  was  expressed  and 
included  in  the  Golden  Rule,  morally,  and  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, politically ;  nor  could  an}i.hing  new  be  added  to  these  by  the  wisest, 
the  most  ingenious,  or  the  most  eloquent.  "  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little";  that  is  the  essential  method  of 
leform.  If  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  in  favor  of  suffrage  for  women, 
isthere  anything  new  to  be  urged  against  it  ?  But  though  the  objections 
are  exceedingly  trite  and  shallow,  it  is  still  necessary  to  examine  and 
refute  them  by  ar^mcnts  and  illustrations  none  the  less  forcible  because 
exhausted  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  first  objection  is  positively  one  of  the  most  urgent  reasons  for 
granting  sutlrage  tu  women  ;  for  it  is  predicated  on  the  concession  of  the 
superiority  of  woman  over  man  in  purity  of  purpose  and  excellence  of 
character.  Hence  the  cry  is,  that  it  will  not  only  be  descending,  but 
degrading  for  her  to  appear  at  the  polls.  But.  if  government  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  voting  not  wrong  in  practice,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  the 
admittedly  purest  and  best  in  the  nation  should  find  no  obstacle  to  their 
reaching  the  ballot-box.  Nay,  the  way  should  be  opened  at  once,  by  every 
consideration  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  the  justice  of  legislation, 
the  preser\'ntion  of  popular  liberty.  It  is  impossible  t(jr  a  portion  of  the 
people,  to  be  wiser  and  more  trustworthy  than  the  whole  people,  or  better 
qualified  to  decide  what  shall  be  the  laws  for  the  government  of  ail.  The 
more  minds  consulted,  the  more  souls  included,  the  more  interests  at 
stake,  m  determinii^  the  form  and  administration  of  government,  the 
more  of  justice  and  humanity,  of  security  and  repose,  will  be  the  result. 
The  exclusion  of  half  the  population  from  the  polls.  Is  not  merely  a  gross 
injustice,  but  an  immense  loss  of  brain  and  conscience,  in  making  up  the 
public  judgment.  Asa  nation  we  have  discarded  absolutism,  monarchy, 
and  hereditary  aristocracy ;  but  wc  have  not  fully  attained  even  to  man- 
hood suffrage.  Men  are  proscribed  on  account  of  their  complexion, 
women  because  of  their  sex.  The  entire  body  politic  sutlers  form  this 
proscription. 

The  second  objection  tefutes  the  first ;  it  is  based  on  the  alleged  natural 
inferiority  of  woman  to  man,  and  the  transition  is  thus  quickly  made  for 
her,  from  a  semi-angelic  state,  to  that  of  a  menial,  having  no  rights  that  men 
are  bound  to  respect  beyond  what  they  choose  to  allow.  In  the  scale  of 
political  power,  therefore,  one  male  voter,  however  ignorant  or  depraved, 
outweighs  all  the  women  in  America?  For,  no  matter  how  intelligent,  cul- 
tured, refined,  wealthy,  intellectually  vigorous,  or  morally  great,  any  of 
their  number  may  be, — no  matter  what  rank  in  literature,  art,  science,  or 
medical  knowledge  and  skill  they  may  reach, — they  are  political  non- 
entities, unrepresented,  discarded,  and  left  to  such  protection  under  the 
laws,  as  brute  force  and  absolute  usurpation  may  graciously  condescend 
to  ghre.  Yet  they  are  as  freely  taxed  and  held  amendable  to  penal  law 
as  strictly  as  though  they  bad  their  full  share  of  representation  in  the 
legislative  hall,  on  the  bench,  in  the  jury-box,  and  at  the  polls.  This 
24 
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cry  of  inferiority  is  not  peculiar  in  the  case  of  woman.  It  was  the 
subterfuge  and  defiance  of  negro  slavery.  It  has  been  raised  in  all  ages 
by  tyrants  and  usurpers  against  the  toiling,  over-burdened  millions*  seek* 
ing  redress  for  their  wrongs,  and  protection  for  their  rights.  It  always  in- 
dicates intense  self-conceit,  and  supreme  selfishness.  It  is  at  war  with 
reason  and  common-sense,  and  is  a  bold  denial  of  the  oneness  of  the  human 
race. 

The  tiiird  objection  is,  that  women  do  not  wish  to  vote.  If  this  were 
tru(>,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  should  not  be  enfranchised,  and  left 
iree  to  determine  the  matter  for  themselves.  It  was  confidently  de- 
clared that  the  slaves  at  the  south  neither  wished  to  be  free^  nor  would 
they  take  their  liberty  if  offered  them  by  their  masters.  Had  that  asser- 
tion been  true,  it  would  have  furnished  no  justification  whatever,  for 
making  man  the  property  of  his  fellow-man,  or  (or  leaving  the  slaves  in 
their  fetters.  But  it  was  not  true.  Nor  is  it  true  that  women  do  not  wish 
to  vote.-  Tens  of  thousands  are  ready  to  go  to  the  polls  and  assume  their 
share  of  political  responsibility,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  legally  permitted 
to  do  so;  and  they  are  not  the  ignorant  and  degraded  of  their  sex,  but 
women  remarkable  for  their  intcHigence  and  moral"  W(;rth.  The  great 
mass  will,  ere  long,  be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  claim  whui  belongs  to 
them  of  right.  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  neither 
complexion  nor  sex  shall  be  made  a  badge  of  degradation,  but  men  and 
women  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  prhdl^ges,  and  possess  the  same 
means  for  their  protection  and  defense. 

Very  faithfully  your*,       Wii.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  White. 

At  the  close  of  this  convention  a  State  association  was  formed 
with  Mrs.  Armenia  S.  White  president.*  This  society  has  been 
unremitting  in  its  efforts  to  rouse  popular  thought,  holding 
annual  conventions,  scattering  tracts,  rolling  up  petitions,  and 
addressing  legislatures.  Many  '^f  the  best  speakers,  from  time  to 
time,  from  other  Stiktesf  have  rendered  valuable  aid  in  keeping  up 
the  agitation. 

*  Prttidenly  Hn.  Annenia  S.  White.   Vkt^^^niAmU^  Rev.  J.  F.  Lorering,  Concord ;  Mis.  A.  L. 

Thoma*,  Laconi.i  ;  Ossi.m  Ray.  Lancaster;  Mrs.  S.  PilUbury,  Concord  ;  J.  V.  Aldrich,  West  Cod- 
Oord;  Mr».  Mary  Worcester,  Nashua;  Mr*.  Mary  iiiirker,  Aiton;  J'cier  Kimball,  Graltoo  ;  E.  J.  D«- 
IHIt,  Lebanon  ;  Mrs.  Fannie  \ .  Kotjcrts,  Dover ;  Miss  A,C.  Paysc>n,  Peterboro  ;  Mr;..  L.  A.  Ijortlettt 
Kingston  ;  Mr.  Springfield,  South  Wotfboro  ;  Galen  Foster,  Canterbury  ;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Miller,  Manchca> 
ler;  Mrs.  Nancy  Cilman,  Tiltoo  ;  C.  Ballou,  North  Weare  ;  D.  Bumham,  Plymouth.  Kxecntixft  Com- 
mlttt*^  Nathaniel  White,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Lovcring,  Col.  J.  L.  I..irkin,  C»  nconl  ;  Mrs.  J.  .Ahhy  El.i,  Roch- 
«ter  t  R«v.  Wm.  T.  Savage,  Franklin ;  Mr».  Eliza  Morrill,  Mr».  Daniel  Huldcn,  West  Concord  ;  Mia 
C«ralin«  Potter,  Caatarbury;  P.  B.  Cogiwcn,  Mt».  Loottt  Wood,Mn.M.  M.  Smith,  CoBooid;  Di; 
M.  V.  A.  Hunt,  Manchester.  ReccrJint:  S  rretary^  Mr«.  E,  C  LovcifaiK, GoHCOtd.  Cnrm^mdimf 
Stcrttarjf^  Dr.  J.  Gallinger.    Trtasurer^  jas.  H.  Cbase. 

t  WendenPhilHiH,  Wnfljun  Ueyd  Garrison,  Thomai  Wentworth  Higginscn,  Frederick  Hinckley. 

Lucy  Stoivc,  Francca  tUcn  Harjxir,  Dr.  S.irah  H.  Hathaway,  Rev.  Fhebo  A  H  in.iford,  Kcv.  Mr. 
Connor.  Rev.  Ada  C.  Bowles,  Emma  Coe  Still,  Rev.  Lorenza  Hayne»,  Mary  Grew,  Mary  A.  Livei^ 
IBore,  Elinlwth  R.  Churcliill,  Margaret  W.  Campbell,  Aoaa  Diclcinson,  EiUabeth  Cady  Stantooi 
Mafilda  J<>><-  Ti  n^.^c,  Rev.  Olympia  BrawB,  LflUe  DcwBitax  Blake,  Eliabeth  A.  Meriwether,  Etiar 
beth  U&ic  Sjjtua,  bu*aa  B.  Aathooy. 
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A  Sensation  in  ComorcL 


The  opposition  of  a  clergyman  produced  a  sensation  in  Con- 
cord. 

On  last  fast-day.  1871,  Rev.  S.  L.  Hlakc  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Concord,  preaciied  a  sermon  in  which  he  came  out  against  the  woman  s 
rights  convention  held  there  last  January,  bmi^ini::  the  stale  charj^e  of 
"free-love"  against  its  advocates — a  charge  tiuit  always  leaps  to  the  lips 
of  men  of  prurient  imagination — with  much  similar  clap-trap  of  the  Fulton 
type.  Rev.  Mr.  Sanborn  of  the  Universalist  church  replied  to  him  the 
next  Sunday  evening*  an  immense  audience  being  in  attendance,  and  com- 
pletely disproved  the  baseless  allegations  of  the  reverend  maligner,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  Rev.  Mr.  Blake  has  published  his  discourse  in  pamphlet 
form,  repeating  his  disproved  charges,  whereupon  Rov.  J.  F.  Lovering  of 
the  Unitarian  churrh  came  out  with  a  reply,  in  which  he  characterized 
Mr.  Blake's  charp^es  as  "  unmiti^^atcd  l:iIsehoods"  and  "an  insult  to  every 
member  of  the  convention,"  and  demanded  of  the  author  to  "  unsay  his 
words." 

Brainard  Cogswell,  in  his  journal,  the  Concord  Monitor ^  of  July 
2.  1870,  published  the  following  letter: 

Petitions  for  woman's  enfranchisement  have  been  pouring  into  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature,  until  at  last  they  have  been  referred  to  a  special 
committee.  On  Thursday  week  this  committee  gave  the  petiti<jners  a 
htaritij;;  and  cjn  their  invitation.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
K..  Churchill  iind  ourself  went  to  Concord  to  give  "the  reasons  why" 
vomen  should  have  the  balloL  The  members  of  the  legislature  came  out 
in  force  to  hear,  and  our  good,  tried  friends,  Nathaniel  and  Armenia 
White,  learning  their  intention  in  advance,  opened  the  spacious  &igle  Hall 
for  their  convenience,  and  that  of  the  towns-people  who  wished  to  see 
sad  to  hear.  Warm  as  the  evening  was,  the  thermometer  up  in  the  nine> 
lies,  the  hall  was  packed,  and  ^^reat  numbers  went  away  that  could  not 
pain  admittance.  Rev.  Mr.  Blake,  a  Congregationalist  minister  of  Con- 
cord, has  done  the  caus*-  t-^ood  service  by  viHlyinfi:  and  abusing  it.  until 
he  njused  quite  an  interest.  It  was  partly  owing  to  his  efiorts  that  we 
had  so  grand  an  audience. 

General  Wilson,  who  twenty  years  ago  was  famed  throughout  New 
Hampshire  for  his  eloquence  and  oratory,  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  very  handsomely  introduced  the 
speakers.  Mrs,  Howe  spoke  with  more  pointed  and  pungent  power  than 
usual,  dwelling  on  the  deterioration  of  American  womanhood,  show- 
ing the  cause,  and  suggesting  the  remedy.  We  have  never  been  so  im- 
pressed by  her  as  on  this  occasion.  Mrs.  Churchill  read  a  letter  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Savaj^e.  a  C^uigregationalist  clergyman  ui  the  State,  who  advo- 
cates woman  suilrage,  and  who,  in  u  late  ministerial  gatiiering,  took  up 

the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Mr.  Blake,  and  defended  the  woman's  cause 
and  its  advocates  from  the  slanders  of  his  brother  minister. 

The  president  of  the  N«nv  Hampshire  association,  in  writing 
irom  Concord  to  the  Woman  s  Journal^  January  30, 1871,  says: 
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Our  second  annual  meeting  was  a  grand  success*  if  we  count  by  money 

and  numbers.  The  intense  cold  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  made  our 
audiences  thinner  than  heretofore,  but  they  were  large  in  spite  of  the 
elements.  Mrs.  Churchill  and  Mrs.  EmmrA  Coe  Still,  who  had  never  pre- 
sented the  subject  here  before,  were  \s'ell  received.  Rev.  Dr.  Sava^^e  of 
Frankhn  made  an  excellent  address,  and  encouraged  us  by  timely  sugp^es- 
tions.  Stephen  S.  Foster  aroused  us,  as  he  alwavs  does,  with  his  bold 
declaratiuns.  The  resolutions  adopted  look  toward  future  work,  and 
embody  the  principles  which  move  ns  to  act 

Lucy  Stone,  in  the  Woman  s  Journal oi  June  14,  1871,  says: 

The  Select  Committee,  Harry  Bingham,  chairman,  to  wbOTi  was  referred 
a  bill  for  the  further  protection  of  the  rights  of  married  men,  reported  the 
bill  in  a  new  draft  as  follows'. 

Marriages  shall  not  hereafter  render  the  husband  liable  for  the  debts  contracted  by 
his  wife  prior  to  their  marria^'e  :  Second  sectiw—Ho  marriage  shall  hereafter  dis- 
diarge  the  wife  from  liability  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  by  her  before  sadi  marriage, 
bnt  she,  and  all  property  which  she  may  hold  in  her  own  right,  dudl  be  held  liable  for 
the  pa^-ment  of  nl!  debts,  whether  contracted  before  Of  after  nuuriage;  in  the  Same 

manner  a^.  if  }ihc  continued  sole  and  unmarried. 

This  report  was  signed  by  eight  of  the  ten  members  of  the  committee. 
The  minority,  through  Mr.  Sprague  of  Swanzey,  made  a  report  recom- 
mending that  the  whole  subject  be  postponed  to  the  time  wiicn  woinen 
in  New  Hampshire  have  the  right  to  vote.  Mr.  Sprague  moved  that  the 
mioority  report  be  substituted  for  the  majorityt  but  the  motion  was  lost 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The  majority  report  was  sustained  in  re- 
marks by  Messrs*  Wsdleigh  of  Milford  and  Cogswell  of  Gilman.  The  lat- 
ter, hard  pushed  by  an  interrogatory  concerning  his  social  status*  admit- 
ted that  he  was  not  married,  but  intended  to  be  soon..  The  bill  reported 
by  the  fnajority  was  then  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

li  this  action  should  be  sustained  by  the  legislature,  we  can  imagine 
some  future  suitor  for  a  lady's  hand  telling  her  that  he  shall  expect  her 
duly  to  ke6p  his  house  and  his  wardrobe  in  order,  to  prepare  his  meals,  to 
entertain  his  visitors,  to  bear  his  children,  and  that  she  will  be  required 
by  law  to  pay  her  own  bills ;  that  for  this  inestimable  privilege  she  shall 
be  called  Mrs»  John  Snooks»  and  may,  perhaps,  have  the  honor  of  being 
written  in  the  newspapers,  and  on  her  tombstone,  as  the  relic  of  Mr.  John 
Snooks,  Could  any  woman  withstand  that  ? 

The  following  statistics  have  been  used  by  speakers  in  tiie 

oppositiuii,  to  show  that  women  are  too  ignorant  to  vote: 

A  dec  led  sensation  has  been  produced  throughout  the  country  by  the 
publication  in  the  third  number  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association"  of  statistics  concerning  the  illiteracy  of 
women  in  the  United  States.  The  subject  has  n^^ived  very  general  dis- 
cussion, and  these  are  the  conclusions  reached : 

t.  That  there  b  a  large  exoeat  of  female  Ulitnacy.   a.  That  frooi  1850  to  z86o 

there  was  an  increase  of  illiterate  women  to  the  extent  of  53  per  cent,  in  New  Hamp- 
flhire,  S7  in  Vermont,  84  in  Masuchvsetts.  33  in  Rhode  Island,  ifrin  Connecticut,  37 
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m  the  District  of  Colunibin.  33  in  Wisconsin  and  3a  in  MiimesOUu    3.  Th&t  this  state 

of  things  is  .liarminj^,  aii(]  ought  to  be  remedied. 

When  the  L«jndon  Saturday  Re^'icuf  raised  the  cn-  of  alcoholic  drunken- 
ness among  women,  the  conservative  journals  all  over  the  world  swelled 
the  sound  and  confirmed  the  charges.  Now  that  that  story  has  run  itself 
to  death,  a  newasnnlt  is  projected,  and  a  general  clamor  concerning  their 
illiteracy  follows.  If  the  charges  are  true»  there  is  nothing  very  astonish- 
ing ahout  them.  The  education  of  women  has  been  considered  a  matter 
of  8ea>ndary  importance  until  very  recently*  and  with  our  foreign  popu- 
lation the  education  of  girls  has  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  When 
the  customs  and  usages  of  the  world  have  maHe  itjnorance  largely  com- 
ptil<;on'  in  women,  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent  in  men  to  go  into  spasms 
about  the  results. 

January  17,  1874,  at  the  Republican  State  convention,  Ma3ror 
Briggs  of  Manchester,  on  taking  the  chair»  made  a  speech,  re- 
hearsing the  histofy  of  >the  party  and  laying  out  its  programme 
for  the  future,  closing  as  follows : 

The  Republican  party  has  future  duties.  Its  mission  cannot  end  and  its 
work  should  not,  so  long  as  any  radical  reform  shall  yet  uige  its  demands 

in  behalf  of  humanity.  The  civil  service  reform  is  eminent  and  important. 
In  this  r^;ard  the  movement  of  the  present  administration  is  in  the  right 
direction,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  first  step  of  many  which  must  ultimately  be 
taken.  To  the  people,  not  to  a  part  of  the  people,  belongs  the  sover- 
eignty of  tins  nation.  Let  theiu  keep  it.  To  this  end  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  guard  against  the  caucus  system.  Nothing  should  be  more 
scrupulously  avoided  in  the  management  of  political  parties.  Anti-repub« 
lican  in  spirit,  it  is  sometimes  exclusive  in  practice.  The  people  have  the 
same  right  to  nominate  that  they  have  to  elect  their  own  officers.  Why 
not?  Ultimately,  too,  they  will  take  that  right,  and  for  its  own  sake  no 
party  can  afford  to  make  itself  the  nursery  of  caucus  power.  The  polit- 
ical machinery  should  be  simplified,  that  nothing  which  mere  politicians 
can  desire  shall  stand  between  the  people  and  their  government.  In  a 
genuine  republic,  every  act  of  the  go\  ernineiit  should  be  but  a  practical 
expression  of  its  subjects.  All  the  subjects,  too.  sliould  share  equally  the 
power  of  such  expression.  There  should  be  no  exclusion  among  intelli- 
gent, qualified  classes.  Involved  in  this  principle  is  the  idea  of  woman 
suffrage,  the  next  great  moral  issue,  in  my  judgment,  which  this  country 
must  meet,  and  a  reform  which  no  party  can  afford  to  despise.  Indubita- 
bly right,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  I  regard  its  success  as  inevitable,  and  that 
whatever  party  opposes  it  is  as  surely  destined  to  defeat,  as  was  the  party 
which  arrayed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 

The  following  letter  in  the  Womatis  Journal  shows  that  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  Connecticut  Smith-sisters  has  been 
found  in  New  Hampshire: 

1  have  long  leit  a  deep  interest  in  tlie  subject  of  woman's  rights, 
and  some  fifteen  years  ago  I  resisted  taxation  two  successive  years.  The 
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second  year  I  w  orked  out  my  highway  tax.  fur  which  crime  I  brought 
down  upon  tny  j^uilty  head  a  severe  persecution  from  both  men  ntid 
women,  Irum  clergymen  and  lawyers,  as  well  as  other  classes  oi  my  felluw 
townsmen.  The  tax-collectors  came  into  my  house  and  attached  furni- 
ture and  sold  it  at  auction  in  order  to  collect  my  tax,  one  of  whom  made 
me  all  the  cost  the  laws  would  allow.  The  most  incensed  town  officers 
threatened  that  if  I  resisted  taxation  the  next  year,  they  would  take  my 
house  from  me  and  sell  it  at  auction.  One  of  the  tax-gatherers  asked  me 
v  hat  I  tiiought  I  could  do  alone  in  resisting  taxation.  He  said  he  did  not 
bciieve  there  was  another  woman  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  who 
possessed  the  hardihood  to  lake  such  a  stand  ag-ainst  the  law  s.  The  ed- 
itor o(  one  of  our  weekly  journals,  who  protessed  to  be  an  adv«>cate  of 
woman's  rights,  and  who  was  a  candidate  for  representative  in  the  State 
legislature,  condemned  me  through  the  columns  of  his  paper,  in  order  to 
secure  the  votes  of  his  fellow  townsmen  who  were  opposed  to  woman's 
rights.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  knowing  that  I  was  only  a  dis* 
franchised  slave.  Such  unjust  treatment  seemed  so  cruel  that  I  some- 
times felt  I  could  willingly  lay  down  my  life*  if  it  would  deliver  my  sex 
from  such  degradin^:^  oppression.  I  have,  e^'en^'  year  since,  submissively 
paid  my  taxes,  humbly  hoping  and  praying  that  I  may  live  to  see  the  day 
that  women  will  not  be  compelled  tu  pay  taxes  without  representation. 

Mary  L.  Harrington. 

danm&ni^  N.  /T,  January  ^7,  i^4. 

In  1870  a  law  was  passed  allowing  women  to  be  members  of 
school  committees  ;  and  eight  years  later  a  law  was  enacted  per- 
mittin^i  women  to  vote  at  school  mectinifs.  On  the  cvenin^r  of 
August  7,  1878,  the  House  Special  Committee  granted  a  hearing 
to  the  friends*  of  the  School-suffrage  bill,  which  had  already 
passed  the  Seaate  by  a  unanimous  vote;  and  the  next  day,  when 
the  bill  came  up  for  final  action  in  the  House,  the  following  de- 
bate occurred : 

Mr.  Batchblder  of  Littleton  said:  This  bill  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  before  we  vote  upon  it  let  us  have  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Galen  Foster  of  Canterbury  called  upon  Mr.  Blodgett  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  legislature  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Blodgett  of  Franklin  said  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bill.  School  districts  were  created  l)y  statute  and  not  by  the  con- 
stituti  tn;  hence  the  legislature  had  a  perfect  right  to  say  who  should 
vote  iM  controlling  their  atlairs. 

Mr.  Foster  said  :  The  mothers  of  our  children  should  ha\'e  a  voice  in 
their  education.  We  liave  allowed  women  to  hold  certain  olhces  in  con- 
nection with  schools,  but  we  have  never  given  them  a  voice  in  the 
control  of  the  monc  )  expended  upon  them.  The  mothers  take  ten  times 

*  The  »peak«n  at  thtt  hpirinc  Mr.  Galen  Foster  of  Canterbttty,  Senator*  Gallioger  and  Shaw. 
Mis.  Abby  Goold  Woobm,  H.  P.  Relfe,  S.  B.  P«se,  Rev.  E.  L.  Cooger  and  Ht«.  Armenia  S.  White. 
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more  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  than  the  fathers  do,  and 
should  have  an  equal  \  uice  in  the  afiairs  of  the  school  districts.  This  is 
a  matter  of  rigtit  and  justice. 

Mr.  Sinclair  of  Bethlehem  said ;  There  ought  not  to  be  any  objection 
to  this  bill  If  there  is  any  class  that  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  it  is  the  mothers.  [Applause.]  Some  of  the  best  school 
committees  in  the  State  are  women.  If  they  can  be  elected  to  that  office, 
is  it  proper  to  say  they  shall  have  no  voice  in  the  elections? 

Mr.  Whichf.r  of  Strafford  thought  they  would  g.,t  a  little  mixed  in 
carrying  out  thf  provisions  of  this  bill,  in  the  face  of  the  statutes  relating; 
to  school-disthct  meetings.  He  would  move  to  indefinitely  postpone  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MosiiER  of  Dover  said:  There  ought  to  be  a  new  motion  jy^otten 
up;  to  "  indeAnitely  postpone"  is  getting  to  be  stereotyped.  This  bill 
needs  no  further  championing.   Its  justice  is  apparent. 

Mr.  HOBBS  of  Ossippee  said :  If  women  are  capable  of  holding  office 
they  are  also  capable  of  saying  who  shall  hold  it.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Patten  of  Manche^r  favored  the  bill  and  hoped  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Whicher  would  be  voted  down. 

The  Speaker  [Mr.  Woolson  of  Lisbon]  said  :  The  bill  had  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously,  been  reported  unanimously  by  the  committee,  and 
be  hoped  it  would  be  passed  promptly  by  the  House.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Patterson  of  Hanover  said  he  would  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Bethlehem  on  being  orthodox  on  this  question. 

Mn.SiNCLAiR  congratulated  his  friend  from  Hanover  on  his  display  of 
courage  in  waiting  until  the  ice  was  broken  all  round  before  making  a 
forward  step. 

Mr.  Whicher  withdrew  his  motion  to  postpone  and  then  moved 
to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table.    This  being  lost,  the  bill  was 

passed,  August  8,  1878.  Mrs.  White,  the  president  of  the  State 
association,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  wrote  as  follows: 

To  our  surprise  and  delight  the  bill  allowine;^  women  to  vote  at  sch  '  1- 
district  meetings  passed  the  House  yesterday  amid  much  cheering  and 
clapping  of  hands,  the  ladies  in  thegalleiy  joining  in  the  demonstration. 
Thus  conservative  New  Hampshire  leads  New  England  in  this  branch  of 
reform  for  women. 

The  governor,  B.  F.  I'rcscott,  signed  the  bill  without  delays 

and  words  of  cheer  poured  into  the  capital  city  from  all  qu.nters; 

especially  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  congratulated  upon  this  good 

result  of  their  earnest  and  persistent  labors.    The  loliowing  is 

from  the  Woman  s  Journal : 

At  the  first  election  at  the  State  capital  of  New  Hampshire  under  the 
new  law  allowing  women  to  vote  <m  school  questions,  the  result  was  a 
wonderfully  full  vote,  not  less  than  ia(>o  ballots  being  cast,  of  which 
over  half  were  deposited  b)'  w<iinen.  The  Boston  Im>esti^aior,  from  which 
we  gather  these  facts,  says : 
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The  balloting  exlended  over  three  meetings  and  the  number  of  women  \\W>  ]>artici- 
pated  was  almost  exactly  doubled  on  the  second  and  third  evenings — 1 50,  299,  063. 
Anotlier  interesting  feature  of  thiselectiofi  was  (he  fact  Uiat  the  sexes  did  not  nJly  to 
the  support  of  opposing  tickets,  but  men  and  women  divided  their  votes  vtif  evenly. 
A  ticket  bearing  the  namc^  of  two  men  was  elected  by  a  naiTOW  majority  over  another 

which  bore  the  namc^  of  a  man  and  woman. 

Of  the  first  evening's  election  the  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  Boston 
Globe  was  headed,  "Crowds  of  Women  Vr)ting  in  New  Hampshire": 

Concord,  N.  H.,  March  22. — The  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union- 
school  district  of  this  city,  which  comprises  all  *A  the  city  proper,  this  evening,  waa 
one  of  unprecedented  interest.  For  months  school  matters  have  been  sharply 
agitated  and  tf  p  election  has  !)ecn  looked  forward  to  as  an  oT>[MirfTiTiity  by  all  parties. 
To  the  uncommon  interest  centered  in  the  matter  the  right  of  women  to  vote  at  school 
meetii^,  delegated  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  greatly  added.  The  new 
condition  of  affairs  had  been  fully  canvassed  and  the  women  had  determined  on  mal> 
ing  the  best  of  their  first  opportunity  and  winning  a  decisive  victory  if  possible.  The 
night  of  the  meeting  proved  inauspicious,  but  notwithstanding  the  severe  storm  of 
snow  and  sleet  that  was  falling  tlic  newly  constituted  citizens  were  out  in  force.  At 
the  hour  of  opening  the  meeting  the  City  Hall  was  packed  to  suffocation,  500  of  the 
audience,  at  least,  being  ladies.  The  first  business  was  the  diotce  of  a  moderator* 
and  in  this  Ihe  ladies  may  claim  a  %nctnry,  as  the  candidate  a  majority  of  tliem  sup- 
l^orted  was  elected  in  the  person  of  ex-mayor  John  Kunball.  After  this  came  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  education,  which  was  strenuously  objected  to  by 
the  male  supporters  of  the  ladies.  In  this  they  were  beaten  by  a  large  majority.  The 
reading  completed,  the  meeting  commenced  to  ballot  for  three  members  of  the  board. 
The  scene  then  became  one  beyond  the  power  of  the  reportorial  pen  to  describe.  It 
was  an  old«fi^ioned  New  Hampshire  town-meeting,  with  the  concomitant  boisterous- 
nesa  and  profanity  subdued  by  the  presence  of  Ihe  ladies.  A  line  was  formed  to  the 
polls  and  a  struggling  mass  of  humanity  in  which  male  and  female  citizens  were  in- 
congniously  and  indecorously  mixed,  surged  towards  the  ban()t-l>ox.  The  crowding, 
!tr[ucc/ing  and  pushing  were  severe  enough  for  the  taste  of  the  mascuhnc  voter,  and 
were  harsh  enough  to  make  it  extremely  unpleasant  for  the  dear  creatures  who  were 
undergoing  so  much  to  cast  their  maiden  vote.  To  add  to  the  delay  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  White  had  planted  his  somewhat  corpulent  form  directly  in  front  of  the 
ballot-box  and  stayed  the  surging  tide  to  shake  hands  with  every  woman  that  voted. 
Having  voted,  the  men  were  only  too  glad  to  leave  the  crowded  hall  and  kt  the 
anxious  crowd  rush  in.  The  vote  was  at  last  all  in«  and  the  work  of  counting  com- 
pleted shortly  before  II  o'clock.  It  was  found  that  there  were  some  ten  different 
tickets  in  tlie  hel<l,  and  forty-two  candidates  voted  for;  but  from  this  mass  of  vote?; 
there  was  no  choice,  though  the  regular  candidates,  the  outgoing  members  c'f  tliel)oard, 
who  would  have  been  elected  had  it  not  been  for  the  new  element  in  the  election, 
were  ahead,  having  a  plurality.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  next  Saturday 
evening,  when  the  scenes  of  to>night  will  be  intensified  by  a  larger  attendance  and 
still  greater  interest.  The  meeting  to-night  obtains  importance  in  New  Hampshire, 
as  this  is  the  center  of  female  suffrage  sentiment  in  this  btate,  and  the  women  are  de> 
termined  to  win  here  if  possible. 

In  the  opening  cunvcntion  of  Novcniber  5,  1879,  Mrs.  \\  hite, 

the  president,  made  the  following  a(idres.s: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Friends  of  the  N.  //  Woman  Suffrage  Association: 
We  hold  the  seventh  meetinjEf  of  this  ass  cjation  under  circumstances 
that  mark  .m  epoch  in  the  progress  of  equal  rights,  irrespective  of  sex, 
in  this  State.  After  more  than  a  decade  of  agitation,  and  petitioning  of 
onr  legislature,  women  hold  in  their  hand  the  ballot  on  one  important 
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matter.  Let  us  exchange  congrntulations  on  this  occasion*  that  «o 
much  has  been  gained  toward  the  final  triuini>li  of  our  cause. 

You  will  remember  when  this  association  was  last  in  session,  July,  1878. 
thai  Liic  bill  giving  me  women  of  New  Hampshire  me  right  to  vote  on 
the  public-school  questions,  was  pending  in  our  legislature.  At  our  first 
hearing  before  that  body,  we  hardly  dared  anticipate  the  passage  of  the 
bill  during  that  session.  But  agitation,  vigilance  and  perseverance  ever 
bring  their  sure  reward  in  the  end,  therefore  we  continued  to  press  our 
claim,  and  soon  learned  to  our  great  satisfaction  that  our  allies  in  behalf 
of  this  bill,  were  the  vtry  cream  of  our  legislature.  Wc  at  once  took 
courage,  and  as  day  after  day  we  went  up  to  the  state-house,  with  friends 
whu  plead  for  it  before  the  committee,  who  kindly  gave  us  several 
hearings;  wc  saw  the  gradual  growth  of  interest  in  behalf  of  this  bill 
soon  ripen  into  a  final  decision  causing  it  to  pass;  thereby  enacting 
a  law,  to  which  our  worthy  governor,  R  F.  Prescott,  immediately  gave 
his  willing  signature,  securing  to  the  women  of  this  State  the  high 
privilege  many  of  them  gladly  exercised  last  spring.  Many  feared  this 
law  would  be  repealed;  but  to  show  with  what  favor  it  has  been  re- 
ceived, we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  legislature  of  the  present  year, 
which  passed  an  additional  law,  giving  to  women  not  only  the  right 
to  vote  for  and  serve  on  sch<jol  boards,  but  also  the  power  to  serve 
as  moderator  or  clerk  in  school  meetings,  for  which  the  former  law  did 
not  provide.    This,  it  would  seem  must  remove  all  fears  of  a  repeal. 

Petitions  asking  municipal  suffrage  for  women,  were  sent  to  our  last 
legislature,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect,  introduced  in  the  House,  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee,  who  reported  in  its  favor ;  and  after  more  or  less 
discussion,  although  the  bill  did  not  pass,  about  one  hundred  members 
voted  for  it.  and  their  names  are  registered,  and  with  the  committee, 
will  be  kindly  remembered  by  those  women  whose  cause  they  did  not 
desert.  From  past  experience  we  see  the  importance  of  continued  labor 
and  proper  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  wtrk.  The  present 
degree  of  progress  indicates  the  fact  that  we  arc  n.  1  i  -  abiaia  the  full  re- 
cc^nition  of  our  rights  at  one  bound,  but  tliat  liicy  are  coming  step  by 
Step.  To  note  the  growth  of  our  principles  in  the  various  reform  move- 
ments, let  us  look  at  the  temperance  organizations  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country ;  we  find  nearly  all  of  them  now  discussing 
the  ballot  for  women.  Why,  no  sooner  had  Massachusetts,  following  the 
example  of  New  Hampshire,  obtained  the  school  ballot  for  women,  than 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unions  all  over  the  State  were  a 
unit  for  !)ie  temperance  ballot,  and  the  past  year  have  had  their  agents 
canvassing  the  State  in  the  interest  of  school  sufirage  and  "home  protec- 
tion." 

All  who  read  the  reports  last  winter  of  Frances  E.  WiUard  s  labors  in 
Illinois  in  behalf  of  her  Home  Protection  bill  (for  it  originated  with  her), 
of  the  list  of  petitioners  of  both  sexes  she  secured  and  took  to  Spring- 
field, of  the  delegation  of  women  who  accompanied  her  there  to  advocate 
her  bill,  must  acknowledge  the  educating  force  of  all  such  untiring  devo- 
tion for  the  right  to  vote.  Although  she  was  not  victorious,  she  was 
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successful  beyond  all  expectation,  for  it  is  said,  "Success  is  not  always  a 
victory,  nor  is  victory  always  a  success  in  the  end.  "  Let  me  sa\  liere. 
Miss  Willard  believes  in  the  entire  enfranchisement  of  her  sex.  but  in  her 
earnest  and  faithful  labors  makes  a  specialty  of  the  temperance  ballot. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  held  here  one  year  ago»  a  resolution  was  offered  by 
a  most  worthy  lady,  indorsing  suffrage  for  women  on  all  temperance  ques- 
tions. It  was  at  once  vigorously  opposed  by  some,  while  others,  although 
believing  in  it,  feared  it  would  divide  tlieir  ranks  if  it  passed,  and  felt  too 
timid  to  p;n-c  it  their  support.  The  hidy  ofTering  it,  seeing  it  would  be  de- 
featerl,  witlidrew  it,  at  the  same  time  giving  notice  that  she  should  present 
the  same,  or  one  siniilai,  tu  that  body  every  year  as  long  as  she  lived,  or 
until  it  passed.  Last  month  the  same  organization  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Portsmouth*  and  that  lady,  as  good  as  her  word,  was  there 
with  her  resolution  on  temperance  suffrage,  and  it  passed  iinanimously. 
about  ICO  delegates  being  present  and  voting,  many  of  whom  acknowl- 
edged the  timidity  they  felt  last  year,  but  now  earnestly  gave  it  their  sup- 
port. Such  experiences  give  us  some  idea  (jf  the  difTerent  instrumentalities 
by  which  our  cause  is  forced  upon  conservative  minds  for  consideration, 
ending  in  honest  conviction. 

In  closing,  I  know  you  will  all  unite  with  me  in  tributes  to  Mr.  Garri- 
son. Now  that  he  has  gone  to  join  that  innumerable  host  of  philan- 
thropists m  the  higher  life,  let  us  rejoice  that  he  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  that  reform  which  brings  us  here  to-day.  And  now»  friends,  in  view  of 
the  present  status  of  our  cause,  have  we  not  much  to  encourage  us  in  our 
work  ?  May  we  go  forward  in  that  spirit  of  good-will  that  shall  bring 
us  a  speedy  victory. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Abby  P.  Ela, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Angelina  Grimk6  Weld  were 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

In  the  National  Citisen  of  December  14,  1879^  ^^'^  ^he  fol* 
lowing: 

Marllla  M.  Ricker  of  New  Hampshire  had  an  executive  hearing  before 
the  governor  and  council  of  that  State,  November  i8»  in  regard  to  the 

management  of  the  State  prison.  Mrs.  Ricker,  who  in  winter  practices 
law  in  Washini.'^ton,  nnd  is  known  as  "the  prisoner's  friend."  referred  to 
the  cruel  treatment  of  convicts  in  various  6utes,  notably  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  prisoners  are  ncjt  permitted  to  read  the  magazines  or  the 
weekly  newspapers  which  contain  no  record  of  crime,  nor  to  receive 
words  from  their  friends,  as  in  other  States  they  are  allowed  at  stated 
times  to  do.  When  Mrs.  Ricker  desired  to  see  a  certain  prisoner  and  let 
him  know  he  had  friends  who  were  yet  mindful  of  his  comfort,  the  warden 
replied  that  he  did  not  wish  that  man  **to  think  he  had  a  friend  in  the 
worid."  Mrs.  Ricker  warmly  protested  against  such  brutality.  The  atp 
tomcy-general  agreed  with  Mrs.  Ricker.  remarking  that  the  line  between 
crimes  punished  and  those  not  punished,  and  the  lines  between  those  in 
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priscm  and  those  outside  who  ought  to  be  thete,  were  so  dim  and  shadowy 

that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  order  to  secure  just  and  humane 
treatment  for  prisoners.  Mrs.  Ricker's  remarks  were  earnest  and  digni- 
fied, and  were  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention  by  the  governor  and 
his  otlicial  advisers.  At  the  close  of  the  hearing  the  governor  referred 
the  subject  to  the  special  prison  committee  of  the  council,  directing  its 
members  to  procure  all  possible  iniormation  as  to  Lite  management  of 
penitentiaries  in  other  States,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Through 
Mrs.  Ricker's  influence  the  last  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  that 
any  convict  may  send  sealed  letters  to  the  governor  or  council  without 
their  being  read  by  the  warden. 

In  1882  a  judicial  decision  in  New  Hampshire  recognized  the 
advance  1<  <:;isiation  of  that  State  in  regard  to  the  position  of  mar- 
ried women.  This  decision  shows  that  they  are  no  longer  under 
the  shadow  of  the  old  common  law,  but  now  hold  equal  dignity 
and  power  as  individuals  and  joint  heads  in  family  life.  The 
"divinely  ordained  head,"  with  absolute  control  in  the  home,  to 
role  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  is  at  last  ruled  out  of  the 
courts  altogether,  as  the  following  case  illustrates : 

Mrs.  Harris  and  her  husband  sued  Mrs.  Webster  and  her  husband 
for  slanders  uttered  by  Mrs.  Webster  against  Mrs.  Harris.  The  suit 
was  brought  on  the  old  theory  that  the  legal  personality  of  the  wife 
is  merged  in  that  of  her  husband;  that  she  is  under  his  control,  his 

chattel,  his  ox.  and  therefore  he  is  responsible  for  her  trespasses  as 
for  those  of  his  other  domestic  cattle.  The  Court  held  that  the  wife 
is  no  longer  an  "ox"  or  "chattel,"  but  a  person  responsible  for  her 
acts,  and  that  her  innocent  husband  could  not  be  held  responsible  for 
her  wrong.  In  rendering  the  decision  in  this  case.  Judge  Foster  further 
tsid :  "  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  that  in  New  Hampshire  a  married 
woman  is  a  household  slave  or  a  chattel,  or  that  in  New  Hampshire  the 
conjugal  unity  is  represented  solely  by  the  husband.  By  custom  and  by 
itatttte  the  wife  is  now  joint  master  of  the  household,  and  not  a  slave  or 
a  servant.  The  rule  now  is  that  her  legal  existence  is  not  suspended.  So 
practically  has  the  ancient  unity  become  dissevered  and  dissolved  that 
the  wife  may  not  only  have  her  separate  property,  contracts,  debts, 
Wag-es.  and  causes  of  separate  action  growings  out  of  a  violation  of  her 
personal  rights,  but  she  may  enter  into  legal  contract  with  her  husband 
and  enforce  it  by  suit  against  him." 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  a  successful  farmer,  re- 
markable  for  her  executive  ability  in  all  the  practical  affairs  of 
life,  as  well  as  for  her  broad  philanthropy.  One  year  she  sent,  as 
a  contribution  to  our  Washington  convention,  a  tub  of  butter 
holding  about  sixty  pounds,  which  was  sold  on  the  platform  and 
the  proceeds  put  into  the  treasuiy  of  the  National  Association : 
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Dear  Friends  ossatMid  in  the  Wiuhif^ton  Convention  : 

Last  week  our  new  town-house  w:<s  dedicated.  The  women  accompa- 
nied their  husbands.  One  man  spoke  in  lavorof  woman  suffrage — said  it 
was  "surely  coming."  In  this  town,  at  the  Corners,  lor  several  years 
they  tried  to  get  a  graded  school,  but  the  men  voted  it  down,  Atier 
the  women  had  the  school-suffrage,  one  lady,  who  had  a  large  family  and 
did  not  wish  to  send  her  children  away  from  home,  rallied  all  the  women 
of  the  ComerSp  carried  the  vote,  and  they  now  have  a  good  graded  school 
Our  village  is  moving  down,  that  the  boys  and  girls  may  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  good  school  there.  I  think  the  women  who  have  been  indif- 
ferent and  not  availed  themselves  of  their  small  voting  privilege,  by 
which  we  might  have  established  the  same  class  of  school  in  our  villnn^e. 
will  now  regret  their  negligence,  at  least  every  time  they  have  to  send 
three  miles  Un  a  doctor.  Thus,  stupid  people,  blind  to  their  own  interest, 
punish  themselves,  i  regret  not  being  able  to  send  a  fuller  report  of  the 
good  that  woman's  use  of  the  ballot,  in  a  limited  form,  has  done  for  us  in 
this  State.  The  voting  in  the  town-hall  is  the  "  infant  school "  for  women 
in  the  use  of  the  ballot.  Thanking  the  ladies  all  for  meeting  at  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  and  regretting  not  to  be  counted  among  the  number,  1  am. 

Yours  sincerely,        Mary  A*  P.  Filley. 

North  MaverUi,  Jamuajs* 

In  closing  this  chapter  some  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
invaluable  services  of  Senator  Blair,*  who,  in  his  place,  has  dlvtzys 
nobly  defended  the  rights  of  women.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  special  committee  ever  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  women  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment in  that  State  claim  that  they  helped  to  place  Senator  Blair 
in  his  present  position  by  defeatin^^  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Wad- 
Icigli,  who  was  hostile  to  the  cnlranchibcnujiit  ui  women. 

Unitld  Si  Ai  Es  Senatk.  Washington,  D.  C,  March  5.  1884. 

My  Dear  Miss  Anthony  :  I  had  the  honor  duly  to  receive  your  invita- 
tion to  address  the  National  Association  during  its  sessions^n  this  city, 
for  which  I  heartily  thank  you ;  but  the  pressure  of  duties  in  the  Senate, 
service  upon  committees  being  just  now  specially  exacting,  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  accept. 

I  trust  that  I  need  not  assure  you  of  my  full  belief  tl»lt  womnn  has  the 
right  and  ought  to  have  the  privilege  to  vote.  Whenever  a  fundamental 
right  exists  both  public  and  individual  welfare  arc  promoted  by  its  cxer* 
cise  and  injured  by  its  suppression.  The  exercise  of  rights  is  only  another 
name  for  the  discharge  of  duties,  and  the  denial  of  the  suffrage  to  an  adult 
human  being,  nut  deprived  of  it  for  mental  or  penal  disabiUty,  is  an  intol- 
erable wrong.  Such  denial  is  not  only  a  deprivation  of  right  to  the  indi« 
vidual,  but  it  is  an  injury  to  the  State,  which  is  only  well  governed  when 
controlled  by  the  conflicting  opinions,  sentiments  and  interests  of  the 
whole,  harmonized  in  the  ballot-box,  and,  by  its  fiat,  elevated  to  the  func- 

•  Reelected  lo  the  Senate,  June,  1885. 
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tions  of  law.  Bat  you  have  no  occasion  for  expression  of  theoretical 
views  from  me. 

if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  the  specification  to  the 
pubHc  mind  of  the  practical  uses  and  benefits  which  would  result  from 
the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  by  women.  Men  are  not  conscious  llint 
women  lack  the  practical  protection  of  the  laws  or  the  conjforts  and  con- 
veniences of  material  and  social  relations  more  than  themselves.  The 
possession  of  the  ballot  as  a  piactica]  means  of  securing  happiness  does 
Dol  appear  to  the  masses  to  be  necessary  to  women  in  our  coontry.  Men 
say:  **  We  do  the  best  we  can  for  our  wives  and  children  and  relatives. 
They  are  as  well  off  as  we."  In  a  certain  sense  this  appears  to  be  true. 
The  other  and  higher  truth  is  that  woman  suffrage  is  necessary'  in  order 
that  society  may  advance.  The  nntunil  conser^'ntism  of  an  existing  order 
of  things  will  not  give  way  to  a  new  factor  in  the  control  of  affairs,  until 
it  has  been  shown  in  what  way  enlightened  selfishness  may  hope  for 
good  to  society  if  the  change  be  made.  Here  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
convention  may  now  strike  a  blow  more  powerful  than  for  many  years. 
Society  has  not  so  labored  with  the  great  problems  which  concern  its 
own  salvation  for  generations. 

What  would  woman  do  with  the  ballot  if  she  had  it  ?  What  for  educa- 
tioD?  What  for  sobriety?  What  for  social  purity  ?  What  for  equalizing 
the  conditions  and  the  rewards  of  labor— the  labor  of  her  own  sex  first — 
and  towards  a  just  division  of  production  among  all  memb^'r';  of  the  com- 
munity? What  for  the  removal,  or  for  the  amelioration  when  removal  is 
imp-)ssible.  of  hunjrer,  cold,  disease  and  degradation,  from  the  daily  lives 
of  human  beings  ."^  What  Could  and  what  ivouldwonvdn  do  with  the  ballot 
which  is  not  now  as  well  done  by  man  alone,  to  improve  the  conditions 
whicli  envelope  individual  existence  as  with  bands  of  iron  ?  What  good 
things— state  them  seriaiimt  as  the  lawyers  say— «ould  woman  do  in  New 
Hampshire  and  in  New  York  city,  and  ultimately  among  the  savage  tribes 
of  the  earth»  which  she  cannot  do  as  well  without  as  with  the  suffrage? 
Would  woman  by  her  suffrage  even  help  to  remove  illiteracy  from 
Louisiana,  intemperance  from  New  England,  and  stop  society  from 
committing  murder  by  the  tenement-hou'.*'  abuses  of  New  York?  Let 
the  convention  specify  what  practical  woman  will  try  t(^  achieve 

with  her  God-given  rights,  provided  that  men  will  permit  her  to 
enjoy  them.  Show  us  wherein  you  will  do  us  good  if  we  will  rob  you  no 
longer  It  might  influence  us  greatly.  Why  should  we  do  right  for  noth- 
ing? In  fact,  unless  you  show  that  the  exercise  of  your  alleged  right 
will  be  useful,  can  you  logically  conclude  that  you  have  any  ?  We  must 
have  proof  that  the  experiment  will  not  fail  before  we  will  even  try 
it.  You  must  connect  the  ballot  with  progress  and  reform  and  con- 
vince men  that  they,  as  well  as  women,  will  be  better  off  for  its 
possession  by  the  whole  of  th«-  adult  community  rather  than  only  by  a 
part.  Theories  may  be  true,  hul  they  arc  seldom  reduced  to  practice  by 
society  unless  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  their  udupUun  will  heal  some 
hult  or  introduce  some  broad  and  general  good. 
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The  increasing  discussion  of  industrial,  cducati<;nal,  sanitan*.  and  social 
questions  generally,  indicates  the  domain  of  arg^ument  and  elTort  where 
victories  for  the  advocates  of  enlarged  suffrage  are  most  likely,  and  I 
think  are  sure  to  be  won.  Woman  should  study  specially  what  is  called, 
for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  the  labor  problem — a  problem  which  in- 
cludes in  its  scope  almost  everything  important  to  everybody.  I 
know  this  is  an  unnecessary  suggestion*  for  it  is  Just  what  yov  are 
doing.  I  only  write  it  because  repetition  of  the  important  is  better  than 
to  recite  platitudes  or  even  to  quote  the  declaration.  I  believe  In  your 
success  because  I  believe  in  justice  and  in  the  advancement  of  mankind- 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,        Hkn&y  W.  Blaiiu  . 
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VERMONT. 

Carina  Howard  Nichol*— Conndl  of  Censor^ — Amending  the  Coostittition — SL  An- 
drew's Letter — Mr.  Reed's  Report — Convention  Called— H.  B.  Blackwell  on  the 
VermoHi  WaUhmum—Vivjj  A.  Livermore  in  the  Woman's  Journal — Sarah  A. 
GMm*  Ec|il^  10  Rev;  Mf .  Hoh—t— School  Suffng^ 

After  the  miseries  growing  out  of  the  dvil  war  were  in  a 
measure  mitigated,  there  was  a  general  awakening  In  the  New 
England  States  on  the  question  of  suffrage  for  women»  and  in 
1868  ooe  after  another  organiaed  for  action.  What  Nathaniel 
P.  Rogers  was  to  New  Hampshire  in  the  anti-slavery  struggle 
that  was  Clarina  Howard  Nichols*  to  Vermont  in  early  calling 
attention  to  the  unjust  laws  for  woman.  From  1843  ^853  she 
edited  the  Windham  County  Democrat^  in  which  she  wrote  a 
series  of  editorials  on  the  property  rights  of  women,  and  from 
year  to  year  made  her  appeals  in  person  to  successive  Icg^islatures. 
Her  patient  labors  for  many  years  prepared  the  way  for  the  or- 
ganized action  of  1868.  The  women  of  that  State  can  never 
too  highly  appreciate  ali  that  it  cost  that  noble  woman  to  stand 
alone,  aa  she  did,  through  such  bitter  persecutions,  vindicating 
for  them  the  great  principles  of  republican  government. 

And  now,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  instead  of  that  one  soli- 
tary voice  in  the  district  school-house  and  the  State  capitol,  are 
heard  in  all  Vermont's  towns  and  cities,  echoing  through  her  val- 
leys and  mountains,  the  clarion  voices  of  a  whole  band  of  distin- 
guished men  and  women  from  all  the  Eastern  States*  The  re- 
vival of  the  woman  question  in  Vermont  began  with  proposi- 
tions to  amend  the  constitution.  We  are  indebted  to  a  series 
of  letters,  written  by  a  citizen  of  Burlington,  signed  *'  St.  An- 

•  N'o  woman  in  «o  many  varied  ficl^i',  f  n-tfon  has  mor^  steacflty  and  faithfully  lalwred  than  Mrs. 
NichoU,  aj>  editor,  speaker,  tether,  Lirnicr,  in  Vermuoi,  New  Vork,  Wi&cuusin,  lowxi,  Uhto,  Kimsas, 
•ad  Calilornia  where  the  spent  the  closing  years  of  her  life  ;  and  though  always  in  circumstances  of 
brdship  Bad  inrrmdoo,  y«t  00  attoiMl  conventioa  wm  bcld  withovt  •  long  letter  fion  her  pco,  uaii- 
(sraly  the  ommc  dtccrful  and  able  of  alt  that  were  iei»i««d.  A  graait  toul  thai  ifiomod  to  liao  Bbova 
ike  depressing  influence^  <  f  !i,  r  &urroLir.din;.s  ?  The  last  letter  she  tnsli  tM  WM  Ih  JttHWiy* 
itta,aiewdf»b^owtbcpaiiod  away,  bee  Voluino  L,  paf*  ift* 
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dreWf**  for  many  of  the  interesting  incidents  and  substantial 
facts  as  to  the  iniative  steps  taken  in  this  campaign.   He  said : 

The  only  way  of  amending  the  constitution  is  for  the  people  (meaning 
the  male  voters)  to  elect,  every  seventh  year,  a  board  called  the  Council 
of  Censors,  consisting  of  thirteen  persons.  This  council  can.  within  a 
certain  time,  propose  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  call  a  conten- 
tion of  one  delegate  from  each  town,  elected  by  the  freemen,  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  artides  of  amendment  proposed  by  the  council.  The 
Council  of  Censors,  elected  in  March,  1869,  proposed  six  amendments: 
(i)  In  relation  to  the  creation  of  corporations;  (2)  in  relation  to  biennial 
sessions  and  elections  ;  (3)  in  rclati(in  to  tilling  vacancies  in  the  office  of 
senators  and  town  representatives;  (4)  in  relation  to  the  appointment, 
terms,  etc.,  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  (5)  providing  that  women  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote,  and  with  no  other  restrictions  than  the  law  shall  im« 
pose  on  men ;  (6)  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  amending  the  constitution.  ' 

The  election  of  delates  occurs  on  Tuesday,  May  lot  and  the  con- 
vention meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June.  There  is  no  general  ' 
excitement  w  the  State  in  relation  to  any  of  the  proposed  changes; 
and  now.  upon  the  eve  of  the  election,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
sagacious  political  obser\^cr  to  predict  the  fate  of  any  of  the  amend- 
ments. The  fifth  is  the  only  one  in  support  of  which  public  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  and  tlu>se  Look  place  the  early  part  of  the 
spring  at  liie  larger  places  in  the  State.  The  iricuds  have  never  ex- 
pected to  obtain  a  majority,  nor  even  a  considerable  vote  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  meetings  that  have  been  held  were  not  expected  to  settle 
the  question,  but  to  awaken  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  These 
meetings  have  been  a  decided  success,  attended  by  hundreds  of  In- 
telligent citizens,  many  of  whom  for  the  first  time  listened  to  an 
address  upon  the  subject.  It  fs  true  that  ladies  were  advised  to  remain 
away,  but  such  a-^lvice  generally  resulted  in  a  larger  attendance;  and  to- 
day the  measure  has  a  firmer  support  than  ever  before,  and  its  advocates 
are  more  confident  ol  imal  success.  We  may  not  have  more  than  "ten 
r^/iUam  "  men  elected  to  the  convention,  but  that  number  was  eiiough  to 
save  the  cities  of  the  ^Indt,  and  we  have  fall  faith  that  as  small  a  number 
can  save  the  cities  of  the  mptmtatkt. 

The  press  of  the  State  is  divided  on  the  subject  We  have  two 
dailies— one,  the  Jiuiland  Herald,  the  oldest  paper  in  the  State,  in  favor  of 
the  movement  and  the  Free  Preu  of  Burlington,  opposed  to  it  Alter 
the  coming  convention,  no  change  can  be  made  in  our  constitution  for 
seven  years,  at  least,  and  if  the  sixth  amendment  be  adopted,  not  for 
ten  years.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  question  will  assume  more  im- 
portance by  a  constant  agitation  as  tu  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  the  State  University,  the  professions,  and  other 
rights  to  which  men  are  entitled.  Venaont  can  never  emulate  in 
wealth  and  population  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  seaboard,  or  the 
prairie  States  of  the  West;  but  she  can  win  a  nobler  preSmlnence  in  the 
quality  of  her  tnstitnUons.  She  may  he  the  first  State,  as  Wyoming 
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already  is  the  first  territory,  to  give  political  equality  to  woman,  and  to 
show  the  world  the  model  of  a  true  tepublic  Sr.  Andrew. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Washington  county  submitted  the  report  in  favor 
of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment,  from  which  we  give  the 
following : 

Oae-half  of  the  people  of  our  State  are  denied  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Yet  woman  has  all  the  qualifications^he  capacity,  the  desire  for  the 
public  welfare,  that  man  has.  She  is  among  the  governed.  She  pays 
taxes.  Even-handed  justice,  a  fair  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  <Hir  State  constitution,  give  woman 
the  ballot.  There  is  no  reason  why  woman  should  not  be  allowed  to 
do  what  she  is  so  eminently  fit  to  do.  VVc  know  no  good  reason  why 
the  most  ignorant  man  should  vote  and  the  intelligent  woman  be  refused. 
Our  present  political  institutions  were  formed  and  shaped  when  men 
had  their  chief  interests  and  pursuits  out  of  doors,  and  women  remamed 
the  humble  slaves  at  home.  The  social  change  has  been  immense. 
Now  woman  sits  by  the  side  of  man.  Is  his  companion  and  associate  in 
his  amnaements,  and  in  his  labors,  save  the  one  of  governing  the  oountiy. 
And  it  is  time  that  she  should  be  in  this. 

The  position  of  woman  in  regard  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State  is 
the  most  unjust.  She  must  always  be  the  chief  instructor  of  the  young 
in  point  of  time  and  influence.  She  is  their  best  teacher  at  home  and 
in  the  school.  And  her  share  in  this  ever-expanding  work  is  becoming 
vaster  every  day.  Woman  as  mother,  sister,  teacher,  has  an  intelli^^ence, 
a  comprehension  of  the  educational  needs  of  our  youth,  and  an  interest 
in  their  development,  far  in  advance  of  the  other  sex.  She  can  or- 
ganize, control  and  teach  the  most  difficult  school  in  the  State;  yet  she 
has  no  vote  in  the  selection  of"  teachers,  the  building,  arrangements  and 
equipments  of  school-houses,  nor  in  the  method  and  extent  of  instruc- 
tion. She  can  pay  her  share  of  the  expenses  of  schools,  but  can  have 
no  legal  voice  !n  their  management.  She  can  teach,  but  she  can 
ha\'e  no  vote  in  detennining  what  shall  be  taught.  She  is  the  very 
corner-stone  of  Institutions  which  she  has  no  power  in  shaping.  Let 
h  ivc  her  open,  avowed  and  public  cooperation — always  safer  than  in- 
direct influence. 

The  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  necessa- 
rily aroused  a  gencrcil  agitation  on  the  proposed  changes.  The 
fifth  amendment  decided  on  by  the  board  of  censors  .seemed  to 
create  a  more  general  interest  than  either  of  the  others,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  meeting  was  called  for  its  full  consideration,  that 
efficient  steps  might  be  taken  for  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
State,  preparatoiy  to  the  May  election,  and  issued  the  UsXkm* 
ing  call : 

The  friends  of  woman  suffrage  in  Venaont  are  requested  to  meet  in  mas*  oonvm* 
tioB  at  Montpelier  on  Wednesday,  Febmaiy  8,  at  10  o'dodt,  for  ttue  poipose  of  oo»- 

25 
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siUcrmg  and  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  canse  in  this  State,  in  view  of  the 
oonstitatknal  nmeBdnient  proposed  by  die  oovncQ  of  oeoson.   The  coa»entSoii  wiU 

be  addressed  by  several  ladies  and  prominent  gentlemen  of  this  State,  and  by  William 
Lloyd  Garri'^on,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Rev.  Ada  C.  Bowles  of  Mas-^.ichusetts;  Lucy 
Stone  and  Henry  B-  Blackwell  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mnry  A.  Livcnrnire  of  Illinois, 
A  public  meeting  will  aLo  be  held  the  evening  before  tiie  convention,  which  will  be 
eddiessed  Mme  of  ttie  eminent  speakers  above  named.  Hie  Htttdunson  family 
will  be  piesent  and  sing  their  woman  suffrage  songs.  The  Vermont  Central, 
Pasmmpsic.  Rutland  and  Burlington  and  Bennin^jftnn  and  Rutland  lines  of  riilroad 
will  extend  the  courtesy  of  free  return  checks,  provided  they  shall  be  applied  for  by 
twenty>five  or  more  persons  paying  fall  fate  one  way  over  an  average  distence  of  each 
of  thdr  icqpective  nMuU»  vriiich  wiu.be  determined  by  the  secietaiy. 

C.  W.  WiLi.ARD.  James  Hutchinsow,  Jr., 

Georc.k  H.  Bigelow,  Chari.es  Reed. 

Newman  Weucs,  Jonathan  Ross, 

Jamss  S.  Pick. 
Sx»         l^tfMQtti  H^Mttttt  Sttfffitg9  wtf  jinriieAMi.^ 

Mm^Str,  Jmuaf  to,  189a 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  movement  for  the  enfianchise- 
ment  of  woman  in  Vermont  was  inaugurated  wholly  by  men. 
Not  a  woman  was  on  its  official  board,  nor  was  there  one  to 

speak  in  the  State.  Men  called  the  first  woman's  rights  con- 
vention, and  chose  Hon.  Charles  Reed  of  Montpelier  as  its  pre- 
sidinc^  officer,  as  well  as  president  of  the  State  association. 

However,  these  gentlemen  invited  ladies  from  other  States, 
and  a  series  of  meetings  f  was  inaugurated  through  the  chief 
towns  and  cities  of  Vermont.  The  speakers  J  were  heartily 
welcomed  at  some  points  and  rudely  received  at  others.  Tlie 
usual  '*  free-love  **  cry  was  started  by  some  of  the  opposition 
papers — a  cry  that  like  *'  infidel  **  in  the  anti<slaveiy  days,  oft* 
times  frightened  even  the  faithful  from  their  propriety.  Henry 
B.  Blackwell  came  to  the  rescue,  and  ably  answered  the  y^r- 
mont  WatchmoK: 

The  Vermont  Watchman  evades  the  disenssion  of  the  question  whether 
women  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  by  raising  false  issues.  The  editor  a^ 
serts  that "  many  of  the  advocates  of  sufiiage  have  thrown  acorn  upon 

*  Officers  of  th«  Veraaeni  Woman  Suffrage  Afioeiatioii}  PrmUtml,  Hoa.  OuHa  Road.  Mba»- 

pelicr.  Vice-pretidtnitt  Hon.  John  Tl.  HoIHstcr,  rcTininj^ton  ;  Hon,  Seneca  M.  Dorr,  Rutland  ;  Rev. 
Addison  Brown,  Brattleboro' ;  Col.  Lynu^  K.  Knapp,  Muidlcbury ;  Hon.  James  Uuu;hin<.on,  jr..  West  * 
Randolph  ;  Hon.  Kusvell  S.  Tafl,  Burlington  ;  Hon,  A.  J.  Wfllard,  St.  Johnsbury ;  Hon.  H.  Hearjr 
powers,  Hy<^c  Park  ;  Hon.  Jiqwr  Rand,  St.  Albdos.  RtctrtUmg  Stcrttmry^  Henry  Clark,  Rutland. 
Ce^rrrt/^anJiHic  .S.  t  retary,  ATbett  Clarice,  St.  AlbaM.  TWwwnrr,  Albert  D,  Haj^er,  Proctorsville- 
JE.K,  )/.';"<  <•  C\y>nniiftcc^  Horj.  C.  W.  WllUri!,  Montpelier;  Hon.  Charles  Rccd,  Montpelier;  C  r^;?  H 
Bigelow,  Burliagtoo }  Newman  Wedu,  Rutland ;  Hon.  Jonathjui  Ross,  St.  Jolu*>NKy ;  Rev.  £li 
Balleu,  n.  D.,  Bf  eotpdier* 

t  Following  the  convention  at  Mwtpelicr,  mcetin>;s  were  held  ai  St.  M   ni ,,  Northfield,  Barre,  Bqp^ 
lington,  St.  Johnibury,  Brattleboro',  Rutland,  Fairhaveu,  Castleton,  Spriag&eld  and  Bellows  Falli. 

X  Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Garrison,  Mre.  Howe,  Mrs.  Stone,  Leo  Miller,  Mr«.  Churchill,  Mrs. 
Livermore,  Mn.  Campbell,  Dr.  Sarah  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Kowlcs,  Mr.  liUckwcll.  Hon.  A.  J.  Williard> 
Mr.  Taft,  My.  Quk,  Judft  CMpcnter,  Mr.  lviioa«  ibc  Rev.  Mesan.  Bnslum,  EMtwood,  Bnwa  and 
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marriage  and  upon  the  Divine  Word."  That  assertion  we  denounced  as 

an  unfounded  and  wicked  calumny.  We  n'so  objected  to  it  as  an  evasion 

of  the  main  question.  Thereupon  the  IVaichman,  instead  of  correcting 
its  mistake  and  discussing  the  question  of  suffrage,  repeats  the  charge, 
and  seeks  to  sustain  it  by  garbled  quotations  and  groundless  assertions, 
which  wc  bligmatized  accordinglv.  The  IVatc/iman  now  calls  upon  us  to 
retract  the  stigma.  We  preiei  tu  pruve  that  uui  cenburc  is  dcbci  vcd.  and 
proceed  to  do  so. 

The  first  quotation  of  the  IVaichman  is  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Wman's  Journal,  entitled  -  Political  Organisation."  The  object  of  which 
was  to  show  the  propriety  of  doing  what  the  Watekman  refuses 
to  do— viz. :  of  discusstng  woman  suflfrage  upon  its  own  merits.  It  showed 
the  unfairness  of  complicating  the  question  with  other  topics  upon 
which  friends  of  woman  suffrage  honestly  differ.  It  r^retted  that 
"many  well-meaning  people  insist  on  dragging  in  their  peculiar  views  on 
theology,  temperance,  marriage,  race,  dress,  finance,  labor,  capital — it 
matters  not  what."  It  condemned  "a  confusion  of  ideas  which  have  no 
logical  connection,"  and  protested  "against  loading  the  good  ship,  Woman 
Suffrage,  with  a  cargo  of  irrelevant  opinions."  The  Watchman  cites  this 
article  as  an  admission  that  some  of  the  friends  of  suffrage  advocate  free* 
love.  Not  at  all.  The  editor  of  the  JVaUJkman  is  himself  one  of  the  well-  ' 
meaning  people  alluded  to.  He  insists  on  dragging  in  irrelevant  theolog- 
ical and  social  questions.  He  refuses  to  confine  himself  to  the  issue  of 
fuffrage.  The  fVaUAimm  quotes  a  single  sentence  of  the  following  state- 
ment : 

The  advocates  of  woman's  equality  differ  utterly  upon  rvery  other  topic.  Some  are 
abolitioDists,  others  hostile  to  ihe  equality  of  races.  Some  arc  evangelical  Christians; 
others  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Spiritualists,  or  Quakers.  Some  hold  the  most  rigid 
Iheorie*  with  regud  to  marriage  and  dhporae;  otben  are  latiUidiiiariKn  on  these  qnet> 
tkms.  In  riiort,  people  of  the  most  opposite  views  agree  in  desiring  to  establish 
vroman  tnSxagfi,  whib  thvy  aaticipate  veiy  difieieat  rcnlu  from  the  reform,  when 

efitcted. 

The  above  is  cited  as  evidence  against  us.  How  so?  A  man  may  hold 
" lalitudinarian  theories  in  regard  to  marriage  and  divorce"  witiiout 
"throwing  scorn  upon  the  marriage  relation,"  or  having  the  slightest 
sympathy  witii  iicc-luve.  For  instance;  The  present  law  of  Vermont  is 
latitudinarian  is  these  very  particulsrs»  It  grants  divorce  for  many  other 
causes  than  adultery.  Measured  by  the  more  conservative  standard  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Mary  A.  Livermore,  it  allows  divorce  upon  in- 
sufficient grounds.  This  law  represents  the  public  sentiment  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  Vermont*  Will  the  tVatcAman  assert  that  the  people  of 
Vermont  "throw  scorn  on  the  marriage  relation"?  Or  that  he  is  in 
"low  company  "  because  he  is  surrounded  by  the  citizens  of  a  State  who 
entertain  views  upon  the  marriage  relation  less  rigid  than  his  own?  Our 
indig;nant  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  common  law,  which  subjects 
the  person,  property,  earnings  and  children  ul  married  women  to  the  irre- 
ipoQSible  control  of  their  husbands,  is  not  a  protest  against  marriage.  It 
is  t  vindication  of  marriage,  against  the  barbarism  of  the  law  which  de- 
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grades  a  noble  and  life-lonpf  partnership  of  equals  into  a  mercenary  aod 
servnle  relation  between  superior  and  dependant. 

The  Watchman  assails  prominent  supporters  of  woman  butTi  i^re,  and 
misquotes  and  misrepresents  them.  Because  Theodore  Tilton  is  unwill- 
ing "that  men  or  womeo  shall  be  compelled  to  Hve  together  as  hasband 
and  wife  against  the  inward  protest  of  their  own  souls,"  therefore  he  ie 
charged  with  advocating  free-love.  Is  it  possible  that  the  editor  regards 
such  a  relation  of  protest  and  disgust  as  consistent  with  the  uiuty  of 
Christian  marriage?  Is  it  right  that  a  pure  and  noble  mnn,  the  tender 
husband  of  a  happy  wife,  the  loving  father  of  afTcctionate  children,  should 
be  thus  causelessly  traduced  for  showing  that  the  essential  fact  of  mar- 
riage is  in  that  unity  of  soul  which  is  recognized  and  affirmed  by  the  out- 
ward form  ?  When  the  Watchman  undertakes  to  brand  men  and  women 
of  .irreproachable  character  for  an  intellectual  difference,  he  is  engaged  in 
a  very  unworthy  business*  When  he  charges  immorality  upon  the  New 
York  Indefiemdent  and  infidelity  upon  John  Stuart  Mill,  he  forgets  that  ht» 
readers  have  minds  of  their  own. 

But,  suppose  it  were  true  that  newspapers  and  individuals  who  believe 
in  woman  suffrage  held  objectionable  views  on  other  subjects,  what  has 
this  to  do  with  ttie  tKcr^it  of  the  proposed  reform  ?  There  are  impure  and 
intemperate  men  in  the  Republican  party.  Is  the  Republican  party  there- 
fore "  low  company  "  ?  There  are  brutal  and  ignorant  and  disloyal  men 
in  the  Democratic  party.  Does  this  prove  that  Dr.  Lord  and  every  other 
Democrat  in  the  State  of  Vermont  is  brutal  and  ignorant  and  disloyal  ? 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  just  decided  that  a  divorce 
obtained  under  the  laws  of  Indiana  is  legal  and  binding  in  every  other 
State.  In  thus  affirming  Mrs.  McFarland's  right  to  marry  Mr.  Richard* 
son,  has  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sancticHied  free-love? 
Will  the  Waichman  call  Chief-Justice  Chase  and  the  Supreme  Court  free- 
lovers?  We  have  very  little  hope  that  the  Walc/iman  will  treat  this  ques- 
tion with  fairness  or  candor.  Our  cause  is  too  strong.  The  argument 
from  reason,  from  revelation,  from  nature,  from  history,  is  on  our  side. 
The  WaickmoM  is  fighting  against  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Liic 
bill  of  rights  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  the  principles  of  representa- 
tive government  No  wonder  that  it  raises  false  issues.  No  wonder  tliat 
it  evades  the  question.  H.  6.  B. 

The  following  editorial  in  the  Woman*s  Joumat^  from  the  pen 

of  Mary  A.  Livermore,  does  not  give  a  very  rose-colored  view  of 

the  reception  of  the  Massachusetts  missionaries  on  their  first 

advent  into  Vermont: 

The  Vermont  constitutional  convention  has  rejected  a  proposition  to 
give  the  ballot  to  ux>inan,  by  a  vote  of  231  to  I.  It  flouted  all  discu:*- 
sion  of  the  question,  and  voted  it  down  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  No  one 
cognizant  of  the  bigotry,  narrowness  and  general  ignorance  that  prevail 
there  will  be  surprised  at  this  result  It  is  not  a  progressive  State,  but 
the  contrary.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  '*  Vermont  never 
owned  a  slave"— and  from  this  it  has  been  aigued  that  the  Green  Moun* 
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tain  State  is  and  has  been  especially  liberty-loving.  But  durinc:  the  two 
brief  visits  we  made  last  winter,  wc  were  told  aj^^ain  and  again,  by  Ver- 
mont men,  that  the  only  reason  for  the  non-introduction  of  slaver)' was 
the  impracticability  ot  that  form  of  labor  among  the  Green  Mountains — 
cliat  slavery  could  never  have  been  made  profitable  there,  and  that  this, 
and  not  principle  and  heroic  love  of  fre^lom,  prevented  Vermont  from 
ever  being  a  slave  State.  Nowhere*  not  even  !n  the  roughest  and  remotest 
West,  have  we  met  with  such  vulgar  rudeness,  ill-manners  and  heroic 
lymg  as  we  encountered  In  Vermont*  The  lecturers  who  were  mvited 
into  the  State  by  the  Vermont  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  composed 
wholly  of  men,  were  in  many  inst:mccs  left  unsupported  by  them,  a^o^vod 
to  meet  tiie  frequently  rough  audiences  as  best  they  could,  to  pay  their 
own  bills,  and  to  manage  the  campaign  as  they  might.  At  the  very  first 
intimation  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  iMonipilur  Argus,  the  Watch- 
WMM  and  the  BurUngtoH  Free  Press — an  unworthy  trio  of  papers  that  ap- 
pear to  control  the  majority— many  members  of  the  State  asaociatldn 
showed  the  white  feather,'*  and  either  apologetically  backed  out  of  the 
canvass»  or  ignominioiisly  kept  silent  In  the  background.  There  was^ 
therefore,  nothing  like  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  question,  no  fair 
meeting  of  truth  and  error,  not  even  an  attempt  to  canvass  the  State. 
For,  not  ambitious  to  waste  their  efforts  on  such  flinty  soil,  the  men  and 
women  who  were  invited  to  labor  there  shook  off  the  dust  (snow)  of  Ver- 
mont from  their  feet,  and  turned  to  more  hopeful  fields  of  labor. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  vote  of  the  delegates  of  the 
constitutional  convention  is  any  indication  of  the  sentiment  of  the  women 
on  this  question.  The  fact  that  331  women  of  lawful  age.  residents  of 
Bcattleborough,  and  96  of  Newfane*  sent  a  petition  for  woman  suf* 
frage.  with  their  reasons  for  asking  It,  to  Charles  R.  Field,  delegate 
from  that  town  to  the  constitutional  convention;  that  petitions  from 
other  hundreds  of  women  have  been  forwarded  to  congress,  praying  for  a 
sixteenth  amendnient  ,  that,  by  letters  and  personal  statements,  we  know 
the  most  intelligent  and  thoughtful  women  everywhere  rebel  against  the 
State  laws  whose  heathenism,  despotism  and  absurdity  were  so  wtll  shown 
by  Mrs.  Nicliols  in  1845 — all  these  facts  are  proofs  that  the  sentiment  of 
Vermont  women  is  not  represented  by  the  constitutional  convention  now 
In  session  at  Montpelier.— [M.  A.  L. 

August  12,  1 87 1,  our  Burlington  correspondent  says: 

While  conventions,  picnics  and  bazar  meetings,  in  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage,  have  been  held  in  our  sister  States,  an  event  has  very  quietly 
occurred  with  us  which  we  deem  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction, 
vis. :  the  admission  of  women  to  the  University.  By  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  corporation,  a  few  conservatives  opposing  it,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  feiculty,  who  are  understood  to  be  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
"new  departure."  The  college  that  has  thus  thrown  its  doors  wide  open 
to  all.  is  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  Collie, 
founded  hy  the  nninificcnce  of  General  Ira  Allen  in  1791.  It  commenced 
operations  in  iSoo;  the  Federal  troops  used  its  buildings  for  barracks  in 
the  war  of  1812;  the  buildings  (and  library;  were  burned  in  1824,  and  re* 
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constructed  in  the  following  year,  when  the  corner-stone  was  bid  by 
General  Lafayette.  It  sent  forth  nearly  all  its  sons  lo  the  great  rebellion. 
Indeed,  at  one  time  its  condition  servea  to  remind  one  of  the  lines  of 
Holmes— 

**  Lord,  how  the  Ammt knocked  abottt 
That  Freshman  class  of  mv." 

It  has  graduated  such  men  as  the  late  Senator  Collamer,  John  G.  Smith, 

president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad ;  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  the 
learned  theologian  ;  the  late  Henry  J,  Raymond  of  the  New  York  Times; 
John  A.  Kusson  of  lowa,  Frederick  Biilings,  and  a  host  of  others,  eminent 
in  all  the  walks  of  life.  Its  late  president,  who  was  an  "Angell  fr  om 
Providence,"  and  has  just  been  elected  president  of  Michigan  Uoiver* 
«ity»  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement,  and  the  pieaident-elect.  Mat- 
thew H.  Bttckham,  is  no  less  so.  With  its  new  piesident  and  its  "new 
departure  the  future  bids  fair  even  to  outshine  the  past 

It  may  be  well  to  inquire  the  reason  why  a  college  located  in  a  State  re« 
garded  by  outsiders  "  as  the  most  conservative  of  the  Union  on  the  woman 
suffrage  question,"  should  take  a  step  so  far  in  advance  of  what  has  been 
deemed  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Editors  who  have  been  battling  the 
new  reform  with  a  zeal  equaled  only  by  that  manifested  against  aboli- 
tionism a  few  years  since,  can  see  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
new  movement  and  the  general  cause  of  woman  a  emancipation.  Whether 
necessary  or  not,  there  is  a  practical  connection  between  them  which  is 
being  felt  more  and  more  every  day.  I  assert,  with  no  fear  of  contradic- 
tion  by  any  observing  man,  that  Vermont  is  no  more  committed  against 
woman  suffrage  than  any  other  State  in  the  East,  and  the  fact  that  but 
one  roan  in  our  late  convention  voted  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
all,  can  well  be  explained  when  we  consider  the  manner  of  choosing  dele- 
gates by  towns;  one  town,  for  instance,  with  twelve  voters,  having  the 
same  voice  in  the  representation  that  this  city  has  with  1,500.  With  a 
popular  vote  upon  that  question  the  State  would  give  such  a  majority  as 
would  fairly  astonish  all  those  who  regarded  liie  late  cunveuLion  as  a  com- 
plete demolition  of  the  **  reformers."  Sr.  Andrew. 

The  following  criticism  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  from  the  pen 
of  a  woman,  shows  the  growinj^  self-assertion  of  a  class  hitherto 
held  in  a  condition  of  subordination  by  clerical  authority.  Such 
tergiversation  in  the  pulpit  as  his  has  done  much  to  emancipate 
woman  from  the  reverence  she  once  felt  for  the  teaching  of  those 
supposed  to  be  divinely  ordained  of  heaven : 

Benson,  Vt.  June  aa  1871. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  from  the  pulpit  within  a  year  that  the  woman  suf- 
frage question  in  Vermont  is  dead.  Well,  we  believe  in  the  resurrection. 
Week  by  week  this  question  nf  the  hour  and  of  the  age  confronts  those 
who  claim  to  have  given  it  decent  burial.  The  same  clergyman  who  pro- 
nounced it  dead  has  since  spoken  of  it  as  one  of  the  "growing  evils  of  the 
times,"  and  in  tins  bcauLiiul  summer  weather  he  has  felt  called  upon  to 
preach  another  sermon,  ostensibly  on  "  marriage,"  really  upon  this  "dead 
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question,"  dragging  it  out  to  daylight  again,  that  we  might  see  how  easily 
he  could  bury  it  fifty  fathoms  deep — with  mud.  It  reminded  me  of  Robert 
L^iid  Coiiier  s  sermon,  "The  Foily  of  the  Woman  Movement,"  in  its  logic 
and  its  spirit.  Mr.  Collier  our  Mr.  Holmes  see  but  one  thing  in  all 
this  struggle  for  truth  and  jasUce.  and  that  is  **  free-love.*'  Here  are  some 
specimena  of  Mr.  Holmes*  assertions : 

The  advocates  of  WMnan's  f^ti  want,  not  the  ballot  ao  aiodi  as  the  dissolation  of 

the  marriage  tie.  They  propose  to  form  a  tie  for  the  term  of  five,  six  or  seven  years. 
Mark  the  men  or  women  who  are  the  most  strenuoas  advocates  ol  woman  snfiiage. 

They  are  irreligious  and  iiuiiioral. 

Who  are  more  strenuous  advocates  of  worrian  suilrage  than  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecber  Stowe,  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker, 
Hr&  Lucy  Stone.  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott.  Mrs.  Livermore,  T.  W.  Higginson, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Bishop  Simpson,  Governor  Claflin.  Gilbert  Haven» 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  scores  of  others  whose  lives  are  as  pure  and  intel- 
lects as  fine  as  his  who  dares  stand  in  the  sacred  desk  and  call  these  per- 
sons "irreligious  and  immoral"?  His  argument  seems  to  be  like  this: 
Some  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  are  in  favor  of  onsy  divorces.  These 
men  and  women  advocate  woman  sufTrage;  therefore  these  men  and 
women  are  in  favor  of  easy  divorces.  Or,  to  make  the  matter  still  plainer, 
some  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  immoral.  Mr.  H.  is  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel :  therefore  Mr.  H.  is  immoraL  The  method  of  reasoning  is  the 
tame,  but  it  don't  sound  quite  fair  and  honorable,  does  it? 

"In  oar  land  woman  is  a  queen;  she  is  loved  and  cared  for,"  says  Mr. 
Holmes.  In  sight  from  the  window  where  I  write  is  a  sad  commentary 
upon  this.  One  of  these  queens,  so  tenderly  cared  for,  is  hoeing  com, 
while  her  five-months-old  baby — the  youngest  of  nine  children — lies  on 
the  grass  while  she  works.  Her  husband  is  away  from  home,  but  has  l«*ft 
word  for  the  "old  woman  "  to  "take  care  of  the  corn  and  potatoes,  lor  he 
has  to  support  the  family."  When  they  are  out  of  meat,  she  must  go  out 
washing  and  earn  some,  for  "  he  lias  to  support  the  family,"  and  cannot 
have  her  idle.  Not  long  since  they  were  planting  com  together,  she  do- 
ing as  much  as  he.  At  noon,  although  she  had  a  pail  of  milk  and  another 
of  eggs,  he  brought  her  the  two  hoes  to  carry  home,  as  he  could  not  be 
troubled  with  them.  Had  he  ever  read : 

*'  I  will  be  masttt  of  what  is  my  own; 

She  is  my  good'?,  my  chattels — 

My  horse,  my  ux,  my  asb,  iny  anything"  ? 

"  No  woman  reaches  such  dignity  as  the  New  Engl  md  wife  and  mother," 
says  Mr.  H.  Is  wifehood  more  honorable,  or  motherhood  more  sacred,  in 
New  England  than  in  other  places?  Is  to  be  a  wife  and  mother,  and 
nothing  else,  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  woman?  Or  is  there  not  other 
work  in  God*s  universe  which  some  woman  may  possibly  be  called  upon 
to  do?  Is  Florence  Nightingale  or  Anna  Dickinson  less  dignified  than 
Mrs.  John  Smith,  who  happens  physically  to  be  the  mother  of  half-a-dozen 
children,  but  mentally  and  morally  is  as  much  of  a  child  as  any  of  them  ? 

"  Woman  has  just  the  sphere  she  wants.  She  has  more  privileges  than 
she  could  vote  herself  into,"  says  Mr.  H.  Has  she,  indeed?  I  know 
women,  who  would  gladly  vote  themselves  into  the  privilege  of  having 
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the  custody  of  their  own  children,  whose  husbands  are  notononsly 
dninlcen  and  licentious.  They  are  pure,  good  women,  who^  rather  than 
part  with  their  children,  live  on  with  men  whose  very  breath  is  pollution. 

I  know  others  who  would  like  to  vote  themselves  into  the  privilege  of 
retaining  their  own  hard  earnings  instead  of  having  them  sacrificed  by  a 
drunken  husband.  Widows  have  been  litemlly  turned  out  of  doors  after 
their  husbands'  death,  and  the  property  they  had  helped  to  accumulate 
divided  among  those  wh  o  never  earned  it.  Do  you  think  such  women 
would  not  change  the  laws  of  inheritance  if  they  had  the  power? 

"  Husband  and  wife  are  one,  hence  one  vote  is  sutiicient,"  says  Mr. 
Follow  out  the  reasoning,  if  you  please.  "  Both  one/'  hence  one  dinner 
is  sufficient ,  "  both  one."  hence  if  a  man  is  a  member  of  a  church  his  wife 
IS  also.  In  plain  English,  "the  husband  and  wife  are  both  one,*'  and  the 
husband  is  that  one.  Now  in  case  thai  one  should  die.  is  it  fair,  or  just,  or 
fitting,  that  the  widow— "the  relict" — or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  H.,  "the 
feminine  spirit  that  has  supplemented  this  masculine  nature,"  whose 
hands  have  been  tied  all  these  ycnrs,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  taxes 
upon  the  share  of  property  the  law  allows  her.'*  Taxation  without  repre- 
sentat'ion  was  the  immedi.ate  cause  of  the  famous  tea-part v  in  Lkjston  har- 
bor, and.  in  l.ict,  of  a  pood  iiuiny  (-'itici  unpI(_-:is:LnL  things  that  followed. 

"  Woman  has  just  llic  sphere  she  wants,"  says  Mr.  H.,  closhig  tlic  discus- 
sion. No,  sir.  she  has  not.  Had  those  young  ladies  In  Philadelphia  who 
were  studying  medicine,  and  were  insulted  day  after  day  by  the  male  med- 
ical students,  the  sphere  they  wanted  ?  Our  American  girls  have  been  to 
Europe  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  their  studies  in  medicine,  and  have  met 
with  kindness  and  courtesy,  while  in  this  land,  where  they  are  called 
♦•queens,"  they  received  only  hisses.  Last  winter  Governor  Claflin  of 
Massachusetts— one  of  those  "irreligious  and  immoral"  advocates  of 
woman  suffrage — reminded  the  gentlemen  of  that  State  who  claim  to  be 
wouian's  representatives  in  the  legislature,  "that  a  wife  in  that  State  is 
deprived  of  the  free  control  of  property  that  was  her  own  before  marriage, 
and  is  denied  an  equal  right  in  the  property  accumulated  during  the  mar* 
riage  partnership ;  that  a  married  mother  has  no  legal  right  to  her  child : 
and  that  a  widow  has  not  equal  rights  with  a  widower."  When  woman 
has  the  sphere  she  wants,  these  things  will  be  changed. 

As  a  majority  of  the  men  In  this  community  are  opposed  to  woman  suf- 
frage, I  will  relate  one  circumstance  that  will  do  to  "  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale."  Of  course,  the  voters  in  thfs  or  any  other  place  always 
elect  their  best  men  to  hold  office,  and  the  board  of  selectmen  would  nat- 
urally be  the  ver}'^  wisest  and  hz^i,  '  crhne  dc  la  crhtte."  Now  it  so 
happens  that  one  selectman  being  away  from  home,  there  was  not  enough 
arithmetic  left  with  liie  oliier  two  to  make  out  Liic  laA-biiis  for  the  town, 
and  they  hired  a  woman,  the  mother  of  two  children,  to  do  it  for  them. 
It  certainly  took  more  of  her  time  than  it  would  for  her  to  have  walked 
across  the  street  and  voted  for  men  who  could  make  out  their  own  taz- 
bills.  Then  arithmetic  is  not  a  womanly  accomplishment,  like  tatting, 
crocheting,  etc.  These  things  sink  into  our  hearts,  and  will  bear  fruit  in 
due  season.  Sarah  A.  Gibb& 
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In  1877,  July  21,  Miss  Thyrza  F.  Pangborn,  for  the  last  six 
years  the  capable  and  efficient  recorder  in  the  probate  office  of 
Burlington,  was  appointed  and  sworn  as  a  notary  public.  In  a 
letter  of  December  7,  1872,  our  correspondent  says : 

In  the  year  tSTa  the  world  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  fact  that  io 
Che  constitutional  convention,  held  that  year  in  Vermont*  but  one  vote 
was  cast  for  the  enfranchisement  of  woman ;  and  no  one  wonders  that  the 

friends  of  that  movement  exclaimed,  "Can  any  good  come  out  of — Ver- 
mont"? Yesterday  the  first  biennial  session  of  the  legnslature  closed  its 
session  of  fifty-seven  days.  A  bill  has  been  pjending  in  each  House,  giv- 
ing female  tax-payers  a  right  to  vote  at  all  school-district  meetings.  It 
was  advocated  by  Mr.  Butterflcid,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Hoose,  in  an  able  and  teamed  speech,  and  received  64  votes  to  103  against 
Is  not  that  doing  well  for  such  a  staid  old  State  as  Vermont,  and  one 
where  the  enemies  of  equal  suffrage  supposed,  two  years  since,  that  the 
measure  was  indefinitely  postponed?  But  this  Is  not  all.  The  measure' 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  composed  of  thirty  members,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  balance-wheel  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  was  warmly 
discussed  by  several  Senators,  and  the  vote  taken,  when  there  were  three 
members  absent,  resulting  in,  yeas  13,  nays  14.  Had  the  Senate  been 
full,  the  vote  would  have  been,  yeas  14,*  nays  16.  A  change  of  one  of 
the  'no"  votes  would  have  carried  the  measure,  as  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, who  prides  in  the  Senate,  would  have  given  the  casting  vote  in  its 
livor. 

The  supporters  of  the  measure  Included  some  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  Senate,  among  them  the  chairmen  of  the  very  important  CommHtees 
on  Fmanoe,  Claims,  Education,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Railroads  and 

Printing. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  above-mentioned  bill  came  up  a  measure 
granting  to  women  the  same  right  to  vote  as  men  have  \x\  all  elections 
everywhere  in  the  State,  It  received  the  support  of  all  who  voted  for 
the  school  measure,  save  two,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Rogers,  who  prefer  to 
see  the  first  tried  as  an  experiment  in  the  school  meetings.  You  thus 
perceive  that  twelve  out  of  our  thirty  grave  and  reverend  Senators  are 
real  out-and-out  equal  suffrage  men.  Verily,  the  world  moves  I  Another 
year,  1874,  we  hope  will  carry  off  the  measure.  Meanwhile,  we  say,  three 
cheers  for  old  Vermont,  and  glory  enough  for  one  day  I   St«  Andrew. 

•The  fourteen  who  favored  the  bill  wrrc:  Mr.  Bigclow  of  Burlington,  one  of  the  lending  editors  in 
the  State:  Mr.  liutteriield  of  Grafton,  one  of  th«  most expetienced  legislators  in  ihe  Siatc-.  Mr  Carvetv- 
tCT  of  North^cld,  who  it  kocma  to  b«  right  on  sUl  qticttion^  that  bumajuty,  Mr.  Colioa  of  Iras- 

tmrgh,  now  fcrvfaff  hb  Mowid  tctm  ni  ihe  SeoftM;  Ur.  Estey  of  Brmtdctero*,  the  nanufaetuKr  of  th* 
celebr.ned  cnttage  organ;  Mr.  Houghton  of  North  Bennington,  a  IcauinK  b.inkcr  am!  business  ni.m  who  ' 
lu*  ju^l  b«ea  elected  one  of  the  directors  of  our  statc-privin;  Mr.  King  of  North  Moatpeltcr,  furtiicr; 
Mr.  Lamb  of  Royalton,  the  oldest  nicnil»cr  in  ihc  Scn.itc.  ;i  lawyer;  Mr.  MaMtt  of  Richmond,  a  man 
who  would  be  described  by  a  Yankee  "  chock  full  of  honesty  and  common.9ensc  ";  Mr.  Roger*  of 
WheckK.k  and  Mr  Stiles  of  Montcomcr>-,  both  fanners,  and  as  near  like  Mr.  M.oson  as  two  peas  are 
alike;  Mr.  Reynolds  of  Alhurgh  Sprin>:s,  one  of  the  absentees,  but  in  favor  of  the  bill,  a  prominent 
■crchaat;  Mr*  Powers,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State,  and,  fioally,  Mr.  Sprague  of  Brandon,  a 
kadi«  faukar  and  flHuwfaetOMr,  th«  hMdand  princiiMl  ownerof  the  Bnmdan  MaaufacuiriiigCoBipaDy 
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In  i83o  the  School  Suffrage  bill  passed  the  Vermont  House  of 
Representatives,  with  only  four  dissenting  votes.  When  the  bill 
came  to  a  third  reading  and  only  four  men  stood  up  for  the  nega- 
tive, there  yras  so  marked  an  expression  of  derision  that  the 
speaker  called  for  *' order/'  and  reminded  the  House  that  "no 
man  was  to  be  scorned  for  voting  alone  zxty  more  than  with  a 
crowd/*  The  action  and  the  voting  came  cheerily.  More  than 
one  man,  to  the  objection  of  "an  entering  wedge/'  said  "he  was 
ready  to  grant  the  whole/'  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  triumph- 
antly and  was  approved  by  the  governor,  December  i8,  i8So : 

Women  shall  have  the  same  right  to  vote  as  men  have,  m  ail  school-district  meei> 
ings  and  in  the  etectum  of  sdiool  rommiiitonm  in  tounn  and  cities,  and  die  seme 
i^t  to  hold  office  zelaUng  to  ediool  aflain. 

An  item  in  the  Wotmm^s  Joumai^  from  Vergennes,  March  22, 
1881,  says: 

At  the  city  election  to-day  General  J.  H.  Lucia,  a  staunch  friend  of 
woman  suffrage,  was  elected  mayor,  and  principally  through  his  manage- 
ment Miss  Electa  S.  Smith  has  been  chosen  to  the  office  of  city  clerk*  which 

office  he  has  held  for  the  past  two  years.  The  legislature  of  1880  author* 
ized  the  election  of  women  to  the  offices  of  superintendent  of  schools  and 
town  clerk,  and  some  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  were  disposed  to  try  the 
working  of  the  law  here.  They  selected  a  candidate  whose  ability,  quali- 
fications and  thorough  fitness  all  bad  to  concede,  and  against  whom  the 
only  objection  that  could  be  raisrd  was  her  being  a  woman.  It  took  the 
conservaLives  some  time  to  get  over  their  surprise  at  the  first  suggestion 
of  her  name,  but  they  admitted  the  propriety  of  the  thing  and  gallantly 
lent  a  hand,  so  that  when  the  election  came  all  the  candidates  who  had 
been  talieed  about  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  Miss.  Smith 
was  elected  by  acclamation.  Surely  the  world  does  move* 

Springfield,  Febniasy  7, 1884. 

Miss  Lydia  Putnam,  BraUidoro\  VL: 

Your  letter  is  at  hand.  I  think  but  few  women  have,  as  yet.  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  voting  in  school  meetings  in  this  State,  and 
I  am  not  able  to  say  what  the  effect  upon  our  schools  has  been  u  j  *  to  the 
present  time.  Very  respectfully,       Justus  Dartt. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  reply  from  the  state-superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Vermont,  the  Associated  Press  reports  of 
every  year  since  1 881  make  mention  of  women  being  elected  to 
school  offices  in  the  various  towns  and  counties  of  the  State. 

•  In  1S85  there  were  thirty-three  women  elected  to  the  office  of  school  superintendent  in  eleren  of 
the  (uuriccn  counties  of  the  State,  ui  (oHow* :  Additon,  Mis*  A.  1^  Humlcy  ;  Btnuingten,  Mrs.  R. 
R.  Wiley ;  CaUd.^nia^  Mi$s  Nellie  Russell,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Stevens.  Mrs.  E.  Bradley^  Miss  S.  E.  Rogen; 
Chitttmdtn^  Mn.  S.  M.  Benedict,  Mn.  L.  M.  Bate»,  Mn,  J.  C,  Draper;  Stujty  Mn.  Hcorr  Fuller, 
Hettie  W.  Matthews,  Jennie  K.  Stanley,  Mn.  S.  M.  Dny  t  Frtmklim^  none;  OrmmdlsU^  Mis*  I. 
Montgomery  ;  La  Moille,  Carrie  P.  Carroll.  Miss  C.  A.  Parker  ;  Orangt,  Miss  F.  H.  Graves.  Mis*  A. 
A.  Clement,  Miss  V.  L.  Farnham.  Mi<ss  F.  Martin  ;  Orieatu,  none  ;  Rttt/nnd,  Mr<.  I.  C.  Adanri,  Mi-,* 
H.  M.  Bromley,  Miss  M.  A.  Mills,  I  .illi  in  Tarbell,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Crrnvlcy  ;  Wmhingicn^  none  ;  i  .  • ^ 
ham,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Powers,  Mr«.  T.  E.  Phelps  ,  U  indsor,  Mrs.  E.  G.  White,  MmC  A.  Lubb,  Mo.  U. 
F.  VanCor,  Clara  £.  Perkins,  Mrs.  £.  U.  L«vejoy,  Mrs.  L.  M.  HalL 
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NEW  YORK^r86o-i885. 

Sintoga  Convention,  July  13,  14,  1869-^State  Society  Formed,  Martha  C.  Wright. 
President — Thr  Rci  oiution  Established.  186S — Educational  Movement — New  \  rk 
City  Society,  1870,  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour,  President — Presidential  Campaign,  1372 
^Hemrings  at  Albany,  1873 — Constitntional  Commission— An  E£Fort  to  Open 
Orittmbia  Cfdlcge.  President  Barnard  in  Favor — Centennial  Celebration,  i87<^ 
School  Of?iccrs — Senator  Emerson  of  Monroe,  1877 — Cnv  Robinson's  Veto — 
School  Suffrage,  1880 — Gov.  Cornell  Recommended  it  in  his  Message — Stewart'* 
Home  tor  Worlcing  Women — Women  as  Police — An  Act  to  Prohibit  Disfranchise^ 
nent — ^AttomeywC^nefBl  Runeirs  Adverse  Oiiiiiioii"Tlie  Power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  Extend  Suffrage— Great  Demonstration  in  Chickering  Hall,  March  7.  1884 
^Hearing  nt  Alhnny,  i88$— Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Canton,  Mrs.  Rogers,  Mis.  Howell, 
Gov.  Uoyt  ol  Wyoming. 

■ 

The  New  York  chapter  in  Volume  I.  doses  with  an  account 

of  some  retrogressive  legislation  on  the  rights  of  married  women,* 

showing  thcit  until  woman  hcrscU  has  a  voice  in  legislation  her 
rights  may  be  conceded  or  withheld  at  the  option  of  the  ruling 
powers,  and  that  her  only  safety  is  in  direct  representation.  The 
chapter  on  "Trials  and  Decisions"  in  Volume  II.,  shows  the 
injustice  women  have  suffered  in  the  courts,  where  they  have 
never  yet  enjoyed  the  sacred  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  their  own 
peers. 

After  many  years  of  persistent  effort  for  the  adjustment  of 
special  grievances,  many  of  the  leaders,  seeing  by  what  an  uncer- 
tain tenure  their  civil  rights  were  maintained  by  the  legislative 
and  judicial  authorities,  ceased  to  look  to  the  State  for  redress, 
and  turned  to  the  genera!  government  for  protection  in  the  right 
of  suffrage,  the  fundamental  right  by  whidi  all  minor  privileges 
and  immunities  are  protected.  Hence  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association,  which  had  been  regularly  held  in  New 
Yoric  as  one  of  the  May  anniversaries,  was,  from  1869,  supple- 
mented by  a  semi-annual  convention  in  Washington  for  special 
influence  upon  congress. 

•  It  ha*  irccntly  been  ascertained  that  the  first  woman's  righta  petition  sent  to  the  New  York  State 
kfiilAturc  was  by  Mil*  Mary  Ayer»,  in  1834.  for  a  change  in  the  {property  laws.  It  was  ten  or  fifteen 
imlD««i^w  WBrofltd,  and  bttiUbMifcd  in  dwwalttoltlwcapUoi  at  Albany. 
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Until  the  war  the  work  in  New  York  was  conducted  by  a  cen- 
tral committee;  but  in  the  summer  of  1869,  the  following  call 
was  issued  for  a  convention  at  Saratoga  Springs,  to  oiganize  a 
State  Society: 

Tlie  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  will  hold  a  State  oonvention  ai 
Saraton;.!  Springs  on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  July,  2869.  The 

specific  business  of  this  convention  will  be  to  effect  a  permanent 
organization  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Our  friends  fn  the  several 
cong-ressional  districts  should  at  once  elect  their  delegates,  in  order 
thai  the  whole  State  may  be  represented  in  the  convention.  In  dis- 
tricts where  delegates  cannot  be  elected,  any  person  can  constitute  him- 
self or  herself  a  representative.  The  convention  will  be  attended  by  the 
ablest  advocates  of  suffrage  for  woman,  and  addresses  may  be  expected 
from  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  president  of  the  National  Association,  Celia 
Burleigh,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Equal  Rights  AssodatSoo,  Matilda 
Joslyn  Gage,  advisory  ccmnsel  for  the  State,  Susan  R  Anthony,  of  Tht 
Revolution,  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour  of  New  York  city,  and  others.  Every 
woman  interested  for  her  personal  freedom  should  attend  this  convention, 
and  by  her  presence,  influence  and  money,  aid  the  movement  lor  the 
restoration  of  the  ri^'hts  of  her  sex. 

Mrs.  ELiZABtiH  LJ.  Phelps,  V^ice-Presideni  far  tfu  Slate  of  New  York. 

Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Advisory  Counsel 

The  opening  session  of  the  convention  was  held  in  the  spacious 
parlors  of  Congress  Hall  the  audience  composed  chiefly  of 
fashionable  ladies*  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  listened 
with  evident  interest  and  purchased  the  tracts  intended  for  dis- 
tribution. The  remaining  sessions  were  held  in  Hawthorn  Hall, 
Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  presiding.  A  series  ol  spirited  resolutions 
was  adopted,  also  a  plan  of  organization  presented  by  Charlotte 
B.  Wilbour,  for  a  State  association.!  Many  able  speakers :(  were 
present.   The  formation  of  this  society  was  the  result  of  a  very 

*  Many  years  afterwards,  lecturing  in  Texas,  I  met  a  party  of  ladies  from  Georgia^  thoroughly  awake 
OD  all  questions  relating  to  women.  Finding  ouraelvea  quite  in  accord,  I  said,  "  how  did  you  get  those 
ideal  in  Georgia  V  "  Why,"  Mid  one,  "  Mine  of  our  iiicads  >ttande<t  a  wooun't  oooveation  at  Sai»> 
toga,  and  told  us  what  was  tatd  there,  and  gave  tn  wfeial  tiacci  on  all  phases  of  die  questum,  whkb 
were  the  chief  topics  of  diwuiuion  among  us  long  after."  Southern  women  li  i  v:  suffered  tonuuiy 
growing  out  of  Uie  system  of  slavery  that  Uiey  readily  learn  the  lessons  of  freedom. — (£.  C.  S. 

f  The  followfag  were  ckcted  oflcen  of  the  awodarfoB .  AwtMSntf,  Kaitha  C  Wright,  Aabare. 
VL^  -Prtstiu  nlt,  Celia  Burleigh,  Brooklyn  ;  Rachel  S.  Martin,  Albany  ;  Lydia  A.  Strowhridgc,  Cort- 
land; Jennie  White,  Syracuse;  Eliza  W.  O^born,  Aubura;  Sarah  G.  1-ove,  Ithaca;  W.  S.  V.  Rosa, 
Walertown  ;  Mary  M.  R.  Parka,  Utica  ;  Amy  Post,  Rochester;  Cantlacr  S.  Brocketi,  I5rockel**a 
Bridge  ;  Ma  Cfreeley,  Chappaqua;  Mary  Hunt,  Waterloo.  Srcrtlary,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Fayett©- 
ville.  Ejct{:uiiv*  C^mitltty  Lucy  A.  Brand,  Emeline  A.  Morgan,  Mrs.  H.  Stewart,  Samuel  J.  May. 
Rhoda  Price,  all  of  Syracuse.  Advisory  Caumely  for  Fir^t  Judicial  District,  Susan  6.  Anthony, 
New  York ;  Second,  Sarah  Schnua,  tfewbtitgfa ;  Third,  Sarah  H.  HaUock,  llUton ;  Fourth,  CaroUae 
Mowry  Holme*«  Ckeeawidi ;  Fifth*  Ami  T.  Randall.  Oswego ;  Sutth,  Mrs.  Profsior  Spnifa*,  Ithaca  , 
Seventh,  Harriet  N.  Austin,  Dansvillc  ;  Kighth,  Helen  P.  Jenkins.  Buffalo. 

X  The  speakers  were  Celia  Burleigh,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage, 
Mrv.  Bedottha,  of  SaiaUfa*  Mrs.  Strowbridgat  of  CMtland*  Mrt.  Notton,  J.  N.'  HelaMg,  eeq.,  Jodfe 
N  r  K  an  .Rev.  Mr.  Aogkr,  Bou.  Wn.  B*f.  See  VoL  IL,  pige  40a.  foe  Ifia.  Btiridgb't  tetter  on  tUa 
i»axai4/ga  convention. 
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general  agitation  in  different  localities  on  several  vital  ques- 
tions in  the  preceding  year : 

First— On  taxation.  Women  being  large  property  holders,  had 
felt  the  pressure  during  th^  war,  especially  of  the  tax  on  incomes* 
and  had  resolved  on  resistance.  Accordingly,  large  meetings* 
were  called  at  various  points,  in  1868.  While  women  of  wealth 
were  organizing  to  resist  taxation,  the  working  women  f  were 
uniting  to  defend  their  earnings,  and  secure  better  wages.  It 
seemed  for  a  few  months  as  if  they  were  in  a  chronic  condition  of 
rebellion.  But  aftur  many  vain  struggles  for  ictlrcss  in  the  iron 
teeth  of  the  law,  and  equally  vain  appeals  to  have  unjust  laws 
amended,  the  women  learned  the  hopelessness  ot  ail  efforts  made 
by  disfranchised  classes. 

Secoud— On  prostitution.  For  the  first  time  m  the  history  of 
the  government,  a  bill  was  presented  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture, in  1S68,  proposing  to  license  prostitution.  This  showed  the 
degradation  of  woman's  position  as  no  other  act  of  legislation 
could  have  done,  and  although  the  editors  of  T/ic  Rt  voluiionvim 
the  only  women  who  publicly  opposed  the  bill  (which  they  did 
both  before  the  committee  of  the  legislature,  and  in  their  journal), 
yet  there  was  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  deep  undercurrent  of  resist- 
ance to  the  odious  provisions  of  that  bill.  Horace  Greeley,  too, 
in  his  editorials  in  the  New  York  Tribune^  denounced  the  propo- 
sition  t|i  such  unmeasured  terms  that,  although  pressed  at  three 
different  legislative  sessions,  no  member  of  the  committee  could 
be  found  with  sufHcient  moral  hardihood  to  present  the  bill. 

In  connection  with  this  question,  the  necessity  of  "  women  as 
police,"  was  for  some  time  a  topic  of  discubsiun.    They  had 

•  The  rioard  of  Trustee?;  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Wr^tchrstcr  county,  cnllcd  .i  tnreting  of  t.ixpnycr^  of  that 
viUdfic  oa  July  19, 1868,  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  levying  a  tax  uf  $6,000  (or  the  purpose  of  making 
a«d  itpuriac  bighwayniUHl  tidoMlka,  and  for  sundry  other  ^blic  improvcmentB.  Over  sixty  per cenl. 
of  the  reai-cstutc  owners  being  women,  they  resolved  upon  .i-icrtin^  their  right  to  ;»  voice  in  the  matter, 
uid  i>sucd  a  cull  for  a  meeting,  signed  by  the  following  intluculi,il  ladies:  Mrs.  M.  J.  L.iw,  Mrs.  li,  11. 
Leaver,  Mn..  ( )V\\c  Leaver,  Mrs.  J.  Haggcrty,  Mary  H.  Macdonald,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ferguson,  Mrs.  M. 
J.  FamBd,  Mrs.  Jouicue  Oroo,  Mn.  Tbira  Civk,  Mn.  S.  J.  CUrk,  Mn.  Nettie  Motgan,  Mn.  D. 
Dowitt,  HiM  L.  M.  Hal*,  Mil*  Susie  Law,  Hn.  CcIm  Pratt.  Mn.  Salm  Talcott.  Mfs.  Mary  Wilkic. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L  iih.un.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  M.  LcK:kw,.r,(I,  Mr';.  May  Howe,  Mr^.  .^il.itinc 
Rayik,  Mrs.  J,  Harper,  Miss  Elizabeth  Eaton,  Miss  C.  FrcJcri»ku  ^h.irft,  Mrs.  S.  A.  H.^tin«.iy, 
Mr  ,  .M.iri.;.irtt  Hick,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Dimmic,  Mrs.  Catharine  Alphonse,  Miss  Julia  Cheney,  -Mr-..  E. 
Watkiiis,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Pease,  Mrs.  Margaret  Colcs,  Mn.  RttUk  Smith,  Mn.  Maiy  A.  Douglaa,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Valentine,  Mrs.  H.C.  Jones,  Mrs.  J.  TomlfatSOD,  Mr*.  Amanda  Carr,  Mr*.  Margaret  Woolcy. 
^T•■.  ScclK^r.  Mr-.  L.  Power-,  Mr\.  S.  A.  W.mThousc,  Mrs.  H.  ^^.  Sniiili.  But  n<.t^A'ilhst.lnt!lng  the 
numbers,  wealth,  and  social  influence  of  the  women,  their  demand  was  rejected,  while  hundreds  of 
taea,  who  had  never  paid  a  ddOar**  lax  into  the  village  treatury,  were  pcrmfttcd  to  depont  their  vetca, 
thottgh  challenged  by  friends,  and  well  known  to  the  oflficers  .is  not  ptisijessGrs  of  a  foot  of  real  estate. 

t  The  WorkinK  Women's  Aicociation  was  orgaoized  in  New  York,  September  17, 1868,  with  Mn. 
Anna  ToUtt,  Prwtident :  Mita  Anguata  Lewis,  Mias  Susan  Johns,  Miss  Mary  Peers.  Fi^PnetidmiM  : 

^ti--  F.li7Tl>..-t>i  C  rtrow-ri<',  .'>Vi>'r/<i»-v,  .And  ^ti-■>  Jii'i  1  lUMWtit,  T'-faiurtr.  The  three  \  icc-presidcnt< 
were  young  ladies  of  about  twenty.    Mus  Lewis  worked  upon  a  newly  invented  type-setting  machine. 
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proved  so  efficient  in  many  cases»  that  it  was  seriously  proposed 
to  have  a  standing  force  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  to  look 
after  young  girls,*  new  to  the  temptations  and  dangrers  of  city 
life.   In  Tlu  RevdiUion  of  March  36^  1868,  we  find  the  following : 

It  is  often  asked,  would  jroa  make  women  police  officers  ?  It  has  already 
been  done.  At  least  a  society  of  women  exists  in  this  countiy,  for  the 
discovexy  of  crimes*  conspiracies  and  such  things.  The  chief  of  this 
band  was  Mrs.  Kate  Warn,  a  native  of  this  State,  who  lately  died  In  Chicap 

go.  She  was  engaged  in  this  business,  fifteen  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton,  of  the  National  Police  Agency.  She  did  good  service  for  many  years 
in  watching,  waylaying,  explorincf  and  detecting;  especially  on  the  critical 
occasion  of  President  Lincoln  s  journey  to  Washington  in  1861.  In  1865 
she  was  sent  to  New  Orleans,  as  head  of  the  Female  Police  Department 
there. 

There  was  a  general  movement  in  these  years  for  the  more 
liberal  education  of  women  in  various  departments  of  art  and  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  in  letters.  First  on  the  list  stands  Vassar  College, 
founded  in  1861,  richly  endowed  with  fine  grounds  and  spacious 
buildings.  We  cannot  estimate  the  civilizing  influence  of  the 
thousands  of  young  women  graduating  at  that  institution,  now,  as 
cultivated  wives  and  mothers,  presiding  in  households  all  over  this 
iand.  Cornell  University  f  was  opened  to  girls  in  1872,  more 
richly  endowed  than  Vassar,  and  in  eveiy  way  superior  in  its  en- 
vironments ;  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
with  the  added  advant^e  and  stimulus  of  the  system  of  coi^du* 
cation.  To  Andrew  D.  White,  its  president,  all  women  owe  a 

*  "  Sergeant  RobloiOB,  of  the  T««iity-«ixtli  I^eciact,  made  a  raid  on  the  ebeadoned  women  patrol- 
ing  the  park  last  evening.  At  tt  p.  n.  six  unfortunate*  were  caged.**  Thus  runs  the  record.  Will 
fomc  one  naw  be  kind  enough  to  tell  u>  whether  Ser^;cant  Rubiii>on.  or  any  other  sergeant,  made  .t  raid 
upon  the  abaadoaed  mea  who  were  patrolling  Broadway  at  the  aasie  hour  \  Did  any  one  oa  that 
night,  or,  indeed,  upon  anr  other  ttSght,  within  the  memory  of  Che  oldot  KuckerhodBer,  make  a  raid 
upon  the  g;imblcrs,  thieves,  drunkanls  and  panders  ih.it  infest  Houston  street?  By  wh.it  authority 
do  the  police  call  women  abandoned  "  and  arrc-.t  them  bcv^use  they  axe  patrolling  any  public  park  or 
square }  If  theMwomea  belonged  to  the  class  euphemistically  called  "  unfortunate,**  they  were  doMbu 
leu  there  because  men  were  already  there  before  them.  And  if  it  was  iUcfal  in  wonen  and  deMrviag 
of  punuhment,  why  should  men  ceeape  ?  Ptitmm  /ttcit,  if  crime  woe  eommltted,  the  latter  are  the 
^jre.itLT  crimin.ils  of  the  two.  We  humbly  suggest  to  .ill  who  are  endeavoring  to  reform  this  cI.i'k-,  of 
women,  that  they  turn  their  attcntioa  to  reforming  the  opposite  sex.  If  youcaa  make  men  m  pure 
that  they  will  not  seek  the  society  of  prostitutes,  yoa  will  soon  have  no  praetitutce  for  them  to  seek  ;  in 
other  words,  prostitution  will  cease  when  men  become  sufficiently  pure  to  make  no  demand  for  pro^ti- 
tutes.  In  any  event,  the  police  should  treat  both  sexes  alike.  Making  a  raid,  as  it  is  called,  upon 
abandoned  women,  and  shuttin^f  them  up  in  prison,  never  can  procure  good  results.  The  most  repul«- 
Ive  and  bcatial  featitres  of  "  the  social  cvtl "  have  their  otigia  in  the  treatment  that  women  receive  at 
the  hande  of  the  police^  and  Mciety  ilaetf  weold  be  aradi  better  the  police  erould  keep  dieir  handt 
off  such  womeri.    [T*.  P.  in  The  RevoiuticH, 

t  An  important  deriUoarelaUac  to  the  eligibility  of  awdidates  for  the  ConieU  freeicholamhip  ha* 
been  rendered  by  Judge  Martia  of  the  Snpreme  COvrt.  Mary  B.  Wright,  who  Mood  third  in  the  r^- 

cent  examination  here  for  the  scholarship,  contested  the  appointment  on  the  ground  th.u  the  candidates 
who  were  first  and  second  in  the  examination  were  not  pupils  of  a  school  in  the  county.  The  judge 
difdded  that  candidates  for  the  position  must  be  reiidenu  of  the  county  and  papib  of  a  school  ^herela, 
to  be  eligible,  and  he  awarded  the  scholars }iip  to  Miss  Wright.  This  is  the  first  Qoatestad  Kholsfsh^ 
aince  the  establishmcat  of  the  MaA\tx^\y.-- J tkaca  dispatch  to  Nrtu  York  Timtt. 
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debt  of  giatitude  for  his  able  and  persevering  advocacy  of  the 
benefits  to  both  sexes,  of  coeducation.  The  university  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  which  Lima  College  was  incorporated,  is  also  open  alike 
to  boys  and  girls,  Rochester  University,*  Brown,  Columbia, 
Union,  Hamilton,  and  Hobart  Collie  at  Geneva,  still  keep  their 
doors  barred  against  the  daughters  of  the  State,  and  the  three 
last,  in  the  small  number  of  their  students,  and  their  gradual  de- 
dine,  show  the  need  of  the  very  influenee  they  exclude.  Could 
all  the  girls  desiring  an  education  in  and  around  Kuchester,  Gen- 
eva,+  Clinton  and  Schenectady,  enter  these  institutions,  the  added 
funds  and  enthusiasm  they  would  thus  receive  would  soon  bring 
them  renewed  life  and  vigor. 

Peter  Cooper  and  Catharine  Beecher's  efforts  for  the  working 
classes  of  women  were  equally  praiseworthy.  Miss  Beecher 
formed  "The  American  Woman's  Educational  Association,"  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  schools  all  over  the  country  for  train, 
ing  girls  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  practical  work.  The 
Cooper  Institute,  founded  in  1854,  by  Peter  Cooper,  has  been 
invaluable  in  its  benefits  to  the  poorer  classes  of  girls,  in  giving 
them  advantages  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  evening  as  well  as 
day  classes*  Here  both  boys  and  girls  have  free  admission  into 
all  departments,  including  its  valuable  reading-room  and  library. 
It  had  long  been  a  cherished  desire  of  Mr.  Cooper  to  found  an 
institution  to  be  devoted  forever  to  the  union  of  art  and  science 
in  their  application  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  The  School 
of  De:^!^!!  is  specially  for  women. 

The  Ladies  Art  Association  of  New  York  was  founded  in  1867, 
now  numberint^  over  one  hundred  members.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  accomplished  by  this  society  has  been  the 
preparation  of  thoroughly  educated  teachers,  many  of  whom  are 
now  filling  positions  in  Southern  and  Western  colleges. 

New  York,  June  3,  1869. 
Editors  of  the  Revolution:  Inclosed  please  find  the  report  of  a 

meeting  of  New  York  ladies  to  consider  tlie  important  subject  of  woman's 
education.   The  within  slip  will  show  that  this  is  a  movement  quite  as 

*  Dr.  Lcwfa  H.  Moisu,  «1io  died  bt  i88*,  ffUtcd  la  both  hembphem  at  an  cthaolociit,  left  a  con- 

liderable  estate  to  he  devoted  at  the  death  of  hU  wife  (wTiich  h.n  since  ocairredt  and  of  hi^  son  with- 
c>ut  tiftue,  to  the  establikhment,  to  ccmaection  with  the  University  of  Rochester,  of  a  collegiate 
iaititndon  for  woaaa.  Ths  makes  U  very  ptpbabla  diait  RocbcaMr  irill  nldawtcly  ofler  equal  oppor- 

tnniiie^  to  both  se«e^. 

t  At  one  time  it  wa^  said  that  Hobart  College  hod  mora  profesikors  than  studentt,  and  one  year  had 
Uiived  at  mcik  a  point  of  exhaustion  as  to  graduate  but  one  ioung  BUUl.  When  tbe  {HroposUion  to  in- 
oorpormte  Geneva  Medical  College  with  the  Syracuse  Univcn^ty  was  made.  Hon.  George  P.  Comstock, 
a  trustee  of  tlw  latter  faaritntioo.  vigorously  oppoaed  ft  uidcn  equal  advantatet  were  pledfed  10  woncn. 
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earnest  and  pronounced  as  the  woman  suffrage  agitation  of  the  day.  and 
more  in  consonance  with  prev'aihng  public  opinion.  We  trust  that  you 
will  aid  the  effort  by  inserting  the  report  and  resolutions  into  your  col- 
umns, and  add  at  lcai>t.  a  brief  editorial  notice. 

Very  respectfully,        Mrs.  Marshall  O.  Roberts. 

Important  Meeting  of  New  York  Ladies. — Woman's  Educ  ation. 
— On  Monday,  the  31st  of  May,  a  large  number  of  influential  ladies  gath- 
ered at  Dr.  Taylor's,  corner  Sixth  avenue  a.nd  Thirty-eighth  street,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  the  secretary  of  The  American  Woman's  Educational 
Association.  A  meeting  was  oi^ganized,  Mrs.  Marshall  O.  Roberts  presid- 
ing, and  after  a  long  and  Interesting  discussion  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  society  has  been 
an  organized  and  elBcient  power  in  woman's  education  for  over  twenty 
years.  The  object  of  its  present  action  is  to  forward  a  movement  to  se- 
cure endowed  institutions  for  the  training  <jf  women  to  their  special  du- 
ties and  professions  as  men  are  trained  for  theirs,  particularly  the  science 
and  duties  of  home-life: 

Resrlved,  That  one  cause  of  the  depressed  condition  -^f  woman  is  ihe  fad  thai  the 
distinctive  profession  of  her  sex,  aj.  the  nur^e  of  inlaucy  and  of  the  sick,  as  educator  of 
ditldhood,  and  m  the  chief  minister  of  the  family  state,  has  sot  been  duly  honored, 
nor  such  provision  been  made  for  its  scientific  and  practical  training  as  is  accorded  to 
the  other  sex  for  their  professions;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  neglect  that  women  are 
driven  to  seek  honor  and  independence  in  the  institutions  and  the  professions  of  men. 

Rtsolved,  That  the  science  of  domestic  economy,  in  its  various  branches,  involves 
*  more  important  interests  than  any  other  human  science;  and  that  the  evils  suffered  by 
women  would  be  extensively  remedied  fay  establishing  institutions  for  training  woman 
for  her  professi<Mi,  which  sliall  be  as  generously  emiowcd  as  a^e  the  institutions  ol 
men,  many  of  which  have  l)een  largely  endowed  by  women. 

Resoh'id,  That  the  science  of  domestic  economy  should  be  made  a  study  m  ail  insti- 
tutions for  girls;  and  that  certain  practical  employments  of  the  family  state  should  be 
made  a  part  of  common  school  education,  especially  die  att  of  sewing,  which  is  so 
needful  for  the  poor;  and  that  we  will  use  our  influence  to  secure  these  important 
measures, 

Resoivcd,  Tliai  every  young  woman  should  be  trained  to  bome  business  by  which 
she  can  earn  an  independent  livelihood  in  case  of  poverty. 
Rtsohied^  That  in  addition  to  the  various  in-door  employments  suitable  for  woman, 

there  are  other  cnit-door  cmplnyments  especially  favorable  to  health  and  equally  suita- 
ble, such  as  r.i:>ing  fruits  and  tlowcrs,  the  culture  of  silk  and  cotton,  the  raising  of 
bees  and  the  supcriuieudcncc  of  dairy  farms  and  manufactures.  All  of  these  otier 
avenues  to  wealdi  and  independence  for  women  as  properly  as  men,  and  schools  for 
impartuig  to  women  the  science  and  practice  of  these  employmcfils  should  be  provided 
and  as  liberally  endowed  as  are  the  agricultural  schools  for  men. 

Resolved,  That  tiie  American  Woman's  Educational  Association  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  aims  to  secure  to  women  these  advantages,  that  its  managers  have  our  cx>nfi. 
dence,  and  that  we  will  c«>0perate  in  its  plans  as  far  as  we  have  opportunitj. 

Rtsolved^  That  the  Protest  an  i  clergy  would  greatly  aid  in  these  efforts  by  preaching 
on  the  honor  and  duties  of  the  iainily  stnte.  In  order  to  this,  wc  request  their  atten- 
tion to  a  work  just  published  by  Mi>s  Beecher  and  Mrs.  Stowc,  entitled  "  The  Ameri- 
can Woman's  Home,"  which  largely  discusses  many  important  topics  of  this  general 
subject,  while  the  authors  have  devoted  most  of  their  profits  from  this  work  to  pro- 
mote the  plans  of  the  Ameiicaa  Woman's  Educational  Assodatioiu 
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Resoivtd,  That  editors  of  the  religious  and  secular  presi>  will  contribute  impor> 
tant  aid  to  an  effort  Uiey  aiiist  all  approve  by  inaertiag  these  icwintions  in  dieir  odU 

Among  the  influences  that  brought  new  thought  to  the  question 
of  woman  suffrage  was  the  establishment  of  Tk§  Reuoluticn  in 
1868.  Radical  and  defiant  in  tone,  it  awoke  friends  and  foes 
alike  to  action.   Some  denounced  it,  some  ridiculed  it,  but  all 

read  it.  It  needed  just  such  clarion  notes  sounded  forth  long 
and  loud  each  week  to  rouse  the  fiicnds  of  the  movement  from 
the  apathy  iiuo  which  they  had  fallen  after  the  war.  One  cannot 
read  its  glowing  pages  to-day  without  appreciating  the  power  it 
was  just  at  that  crisis.* 

Miss  Lucy  B.  Hobbs  of  New  York  was  the  first  woman  that 
ever  graduated  in  the  profession  of  dentistn-.  She  matriculated 
ID  the  Cincinnati  Dental  College  in  the  fall  of  1864, — passing 
through  a  full  course  of  study,  missing  but  two  lectures,  and 
those  at  the  request  of  the  professor  of  anatomy.  She  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  February,  1866.  A  letter  from  the  dean 
of  the  college  testifies  to  her  worth  as  follows: 

She  was  a  woman  of  great  eneigy  and  perseverance.  Studious  in  her 
habits*  modest  and  nnassuiniiig,  she  had  the  respect  and  kind  regard  of 
eveiy  member  of  the  class  and  hiculty.  As  an  curator  she  was  not  sur* 
passed  by  her  associates.  Her  opinion  was  asked  and  her  assistance 
sought  in  difficult  cases  almost  daily  by  her  fellow-students.  And  though 
the  class  of  which  she  was  a  member  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  in  at- 
tendance, it  excelled  all  previous  ones  in  good  order  and  decorum — a  con- 
dition lar^ly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  lady.  In  the  final  examination  she 
was  second  to  nunc. 

Having  received  her  diploma,  she  opened  an  office  in  Iowa ; 
from  thence  she  removed  to  Chicago,  and  practiced  successfully. 
The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Taylor  (formerly  Miss  Hobbs)  * 
gives  further  interesting  details.   Writing  to  Matilda  Joslyn 
Gage,  she  says: 

I  am  grateful  to  yon  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  place  in  history 
the  fact  of  my  study  of  dentistry,  I  was  bom  in  FrankHn  county,  New 
York,  in  1833.  You  ask  my  reason  for  entering  the  profession.  It  was 
to  be  independent.  I  first  studied  medicine,  but  did  not  like  the  prartlce. 
My  preceptor.  Professor  Cleveland,  advised  me  to  try  dentistry,  and  I 
commenced  with  Dr.  Samuel  Warde  of  Cincinnati,  finishing  my  studies  in 
March,  1861.  At  that  time  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio  Dental  College  would 
Qot  permit  me  to  attend,  and  there  was  not  a  college  in  the  United  States 
tbat  would  admit  me^and  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  change  their 

Volosie  JL,  pace  a<4. 
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minds.  So  for  as  I  know,  I  was  the  first  woman  who  had  ever  taken  in* 
stniction  of  a  private  tutor. 

I  went  to  Iowa  to  commence  practice,  and  was  so  successful  that  the 
dentists  of  the  State  insisted  I  should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  collie. 
Their  efforts  prevailed,  and  I  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Dental  College  at 
Cincinnati  in  the  spring  of  1866— the  hrst  woman  in  the  world  to  take  a 
diploma  from  a  dental  college.  I  am  a  New-Yorker  by  birth,  but  I  love 
my  adopted  countr\' — the  West.  To  it  belongs  the  credit  of  making  it 
possible  for  women  to  be  recognized  in  the  dental  profession  on  equal 
terms  with  men.  Should  you  wish  any  further  proof,  write  to  Dr.  Watt, 
who  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  time  I  graduated,  and  I  kaow  he 
will  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  any  additional  information. 

As  early  as  1866  a  systena  of  8af&<leposit  companies  was  iiiaii> 
gtirated  in  New  York»  which  has  proved  a  boon  to  women, 

enabling  them  to  keep  any  private  papers  they  may  wish  to  pre- 
serve,   la  1880,  wc  find  the  following  in  the  Aalional  Citizen: 

A  ladies'  exchange  for  railroad  and  mining  stocks  has  been  started  at 
71  Broadway,  New  York.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  an  indicator, 
desks  and  such  other  conveniences  as  are  required  for  business.  Mes- 
senger boys  drop  in  and  out,  and  a  telephone  connects  with  the  office  ol 
a  prominent  Wall-street  brokerage  firm.  Miss  Maty  £.  Gage,  daughter  of 
Frances  Dana  Gage,  is  the  manager  and  proprietor  of  the  business.  In 
reply  to  the  inquiries  of  a  Graphic  reporter,  Miss  Gage  said  she  had  found 
so  much  inconvenience  and  annoyance  in  transacting  her  own  operations 
in  stocks  that  she  concludni  to  establish  an  oflice.  After  Nfiss  Gag-e  was 
fairly  settled,  other  women  who  labored  under  the  same  disadvantages, 
begun  to  drop  in,  their  number  increasing  daily.  A  ladies'  stock  exchange 
also  exists  at  No.  40  Fourth  street,  under  charge  of  Mrs.  Favor.  The 
banking  houses  of  Henry  Clews  and  the  wealthy  Russell  Sage  are  said  to 
be  working  in  union  with  this  exchange.  In  January  we  chronicled  the 
formation  of  a  woman's  mining  company  and  this  month  of  a  woman's 
stock  exchange,  each  of  them  an  evidence  of  the  wide  range  of  business 
women  are  entering. 

In  The  Revolution  of  May  14,  1868,  we  find  the  following: 
SoROSis.— This  is  the  name  of  a  new  club  of  literary  women,  who  meet 
once  a  month  and  lunch  at  Delmonico's.  to  discuss  questions  of  art,  sci- 
ence, literature  and  government.   Alice  Carey,  who  is  president,  in  her 
opening  speech  states  the  object  of  the  club,  which  is  summed  up  in  this 

brief  extract : 

We  have  proposed  the  inculcation  of  deeper  and  broader  ideas  among  women,  pro- 
posed to  teach  them  to  think  for  themselves  and  get  their  opinions  at  tir»t  hand,  not  !»o 
much  becanse  it  is  their  rig^t  as  because  it  is  their  duty.  We  have  also  proposed  to 
open  new  avenues  of  employment  to  women — to  make  them.  less  dependent  and  ICM 
burdensome — to  lift  them  out  of  unwomanly  self-distrust  and  disqualifying  diffidence 
into  womanly  self-respect  and  &clt-knowledge.  To  teach  them  to  make  all  work  honor- 
able, by  each  doing  the  ahare  that  falls  to  her»  <Mr  that  die  may  woffc  out  to  heiself 
agreeably  her  own  qpedal  aptitude,  cheerfully  and  faidifnIly"-not  going  down  to  it, 
but  bringiiig  it  up  to  her.  We  have  proposed  to  eater  our  protest  agaiast  all  idle 
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gosiip,  against  all  demoralizinj^.-'nd  wicked  w^.^te  of  time,  nlso,  against  the  follies  and 
the  tjrnuinies  of  fashion,  again^^i  all  external  impo&iUoni>  and  disabilities;  in  short, 
•gunst  each  and  every  thing  that  opposes  the  Inll  derelc^inieiil  ud  use  of  the  laailties 
npon  na  hy  our  Creator. 

We  most  heartily  welcome  all  movements  for  the  cultivatioo  of  indi- 
vidual thought  and  character  in  woman,  and  would  recommend  the  forma- 
rion  of  snch  clubs  throughout  the  cou ntry .  The  editors  of  the  New  York 

press  have  made  known  their  dis^tisfaction  that  no  gentlemen  were  to 
be  admitted  into  this  charmed  circle.  After  a  calm  and  dispassionate  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  it  was  dt  cidei  to  cxr  lude  gentlemen,  not  because 
their  society  was  not  most  desirable  and  calculated  to  add  brilliancy  to  the 
club,  but  from  a  fear  lest  the  natural  reverence  of  woman  for  man  might 
embarrass  her  in  bcgianiiig  lu  leason  and  discuss;  lest  she  should  be 
awed  to  silence  by  their  superior  presence.  It  was  not  because  they  love 
man  less»  but  their  own  improvement  more.  For  the  comfort  of  these 
ostracised  ones*  we  would  suggest  a  hope  for  the  future.  After  these 
ladles  become  familiar  with  parliamentary  tactics,  and  the  grave  questions 
that  are  to  come  before  them  for  consideration,  it  is  proposed  to  admit 
gentlemen  to  the  galleries,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  same  privilegfcs  vouch- 
safed to  the  fair  sex  in  the  past,  to  look  down  upon  the  feast,  to  listen  to 
the  speeches,  and  to  hear  "the  pale,  thoug-htful  brow,"  "the  silken  mous- 
tache." "the  flowing  locks,"  "the  manly  gait  and  form  "  toasted  in  prose 
and  verse. 

This  club  has  net  req-iilarly  ever  since  the  day  of  its  inaugura- 
tion, and  has  been  remarkable  for  the  harmony  maintained  by  its 
members.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wilbour  was  president  for  several  years, 
until  she  went  to  reside  in  Paris,  in  1874.  Since  that  time  Mrs. 
Croly  has  been,  from  year  to  year,  elected  to  that  office*  Begin- 
ning with  12  members,*  this  club  now  numbers  320. 

The  most  respected  live-stock  reporter  in  New  York  is  a  woman* 
Miss  Middle  Morgan,  pronounced  the  best  judge  of  homed  cattle 
in  this  country.  She  can  tell  the  weight  of  a  beef  on  foot  at  a 
glance,  aind  reports  the  cattle  market  for  the  New  York  Times, 
A  correspondent  says : 

Her  father  was  a  cattle-dealer,  and  taught  her  to  handle  fearlessly  the 
animals  he  delighted  in.  She  learned  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  finest  points 
of  live-stock,  and  to  doctor  bovine  and  equine  ailments  with  the  utmost 
sltill.  ^  With  all  this,  she  became  a  pjoficient  in  Italian  and  French,  and  a 
terse  and  rapid  writer.  A  few  years  ago.  after  her  father's  death,  she 
traveled  in  Italy  with  an  invalid  sister,  having  an  eye  to  her  pet  passion — the 
horse.  While  there  she  met  Prince  Poniatowsky,  also  an  ardent  admirer 
of  that  animal.  He  menti'uied  her  zooloj^ical  accumplishment  •  to  Victor 
Emanuel,  and  the  consequence  was  Miss  Middle  was  deputed  by  His 

•The  twelve  were:  Mr«.  H.  M.  Field,  Mrs.  Anii.i  LvikH  Ii  i  >,  A\~  Kaie  Field,  Mr*.  Anna  B. 
Allen,  Mm  JoMphiM  PdUrd,  Mi».  C«U»  Burleigh,  Mn.  Faony  Barrow,  Mi«.  C.  B.  WUbour,  Mi*.  J. 
C.  Craly,  Mifft  ElU  Oktti  Alio*  ami  Pli»U  Ctef. 
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Majesty  to  parchase  a  hnndred  or  so  of  fine  horses.  She  had  charge  of 
the  blood-horses  of  King  Victor  Emanuet,  who  owns  the  fioest  stud  in 

Europe,  and  breeds  horses  of  a  superior  shape,  vigor  and  fire.  He  beats 
Grant  in  his  admiration  for  that  noble  animal.  When  shcdc':  i'^^^^  to  come 
to  this  country,  she  made  known  the  fact  to  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  our 
minister  to  Italy;  and  he  g^avc  her  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr. 
Bi;.(elow,  of  the  Times,  who  employed  her.  She  is  an  expert  among  all 
kinds  of  animals.  Her  judgment  about  the  different  breeds  is  sought 
after  and  much  quoted.  She  can  discuss  the  nice  points  about  cattle  as 
easil)'  as  Rosa  Bonheur  can  paint  them.* 

From  the  Woman's  Journal,  Oct.  i,  1870: 

Miss  Uuikaiou.  the  lady  just  admitted  to  the  St.  Louis  bar  as  a  lawyer, 
and  who  has  received  a  license  to  practice  as  attomey*at-law  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  is  a  native  of  Brooklyn*  N.  Y.,  and  is  a 
woman  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Two  years  ago,  after  having  read 
Blackstone  and  other  elementary  law-books,  she  made  application  for  ad* 
mission  as  a  student  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  was  promptly 
refused,  Nothini^^  daunted,  she  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  she  wns  ndinit- 
ted  to  the  Law  School.  For  eif>^hteen  mijnths  she  assiduously  devoted 
her  energies  to  the  study  of  the  science,  and  her  fellow-students  all  agreed 
in  declaring  her  by  far  the  briglitest  member  of  the  class.  Thai  there 
was  Ho  question  of  her  ability  was  clearly  shown  at  her  examination. 
Judge  Knight,  although  overflowing  with  gallantry,  gave  the  lady  no 
quarter.  The  most  abstruse  and  erudite  questions  were  propounded  to 
the  applicant,  but  not  once  did  the  judge  catch  the  fair  student  tripping. 
Miss  Barkaloo  was  about  22  years  of  age,  of  a  fine  figure,  intelligent 
face  and  lar^i^e,  expressive  eyes.  The  St.  Louis  papers  of  last  week 
reported  her  sudden  death  of  typhoid  fever.  According  to  custom, 
a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  was  held  to  take 
suitable  aclion  and  pay  respect  to  her  memory.  It  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  was  largely  attended,  not 
only  by  the  young  members  of  the  bar,  but  by  the  most  distinguished  at- 
torneys. Miss  Phoebe  Couzins,  herself  a  member  of  the  Law  School,  was 
in  attendance,  attired  in  deep  mourning  for  the  recent  death  of  a  beloved 
sister.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolvedt  That  in  the  death  of  Miss  Helena  Baikaloo  m  deplore  the  loes  of  the 
first  of  her  sex  ever  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Missouri. 

Resolvtdt  That  in  her  erudition,  industry  and  enterprise  we  have  to  regret  the  loss 
of  one  who,  in  the  moniing  of  her  career,  bade  fair  to  tefiect  credit  on  oiir  prafessioct, 
and  a  new  honor  upon  her  sex. 

Kfjphfed,  That  oar  qrmpathy  and  Gondolenoe  be  extended  10  tiie  idadves  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Major  Lucien  Eaton,  into  whose  office  she  had  entered  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities of  perfecting  herself  in  the  knowledge  of  her  profession,  said 
that— 

He  had  been  requetiled  by  an  accomplished  lady  of  St.  Louis  to  afford  her  thai  op- 
portunity, and  at  fint  had  hesitated  to  do  so ;  yet  he  fdt  that  she  should  have  a  trial, 

*  She  now  repgrt*  th«  outl^narket  for  four  New  York  papen  iadudiog  tiie  THtmme  tmd  Titmsf^ 
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tnd  when  he  took  her  into  his  office  his  conduct  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  legal 
fraternity  generally.  That  fraternity  cordially  symj)athized  with  the  effort  ;  -hrwas 
nukmg,  and  both  old  lawyers  and  young  ones  tried  to  put  business  into  her  hands, 
ttetdtfaigof  depodtioDS  Mad  other  radi  woik  aa  die  conld  perforaou  He  testified  to 
finding  her  a  tnie  WOniMi;  modest  and  retiring,  caselnlly  shunning  all  unnecessary 
publicity,  and  avoiding  atl  display.  She  was  earnest  in  her  studies,  and  being 
gifted  with  a  fine  intellect  and  a  good  judgment,  gave  promise  of  gr«it  at- 
tainments. He  had  nerer  known  a  stodent  more  mssiduons  in  study  ;  she  wanted  to 
beoone  mistress  of  her  profession.  Her  death  is  a  calamity,  not  to  her  friends  alone, 
bat  to  all  who  are  making  an  effort  for  the  enlargement  of  woman's  sphere. 

After  the  dosing  of  the  doors  of  the  Geneva  Medical  School 
to  women»  the  Central  Medical  College  of  Syracuse  was  the  first 
to  admit  them.  Four  were  graduated  in  1852.  Since  then  the  • 
two  medical  colleges  in  New  York  city  have  graduated  hundreds 
of  women.  Among  the  many  in  successful  practice  are  Clemence 
S.  Lozier,  Emily  Blackwell,  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  New  York; 
Eliza  P.  Mosher,  Brooklyn  ;  Sarah  R.  A.  Dollcy,  Anna  H.  Searing, 
Fannie  F.  Hamilton,  Rochester;  Amanda  B.  Sanford,  Auburn; 
Eveline  P.  Ballintine,  Le  Roy ;  Rachel  E.  Gleason,  Elmira. 

In  May,  1870,  the  New  York  City  Society  was  formed,  with 
efficient  officers,*  and  pleasant  rooms,  at  16  Union  Square,  where 
meetings  were  regularly  held  on  Friday  afternoon  of  each  week. 
These  meetings  were  well  attended  and  sustained  with  increasing 
interest  from  month  to  month.  This  society  held  its  first  meet- 
ing November  27,  1871,  which  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe;  and  on  January  13,  1872,  another,  addressed  by  Jennie 
Collins,  the  indefatigable  Bostonian  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  girls.  A  series  of  meetings  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  this  association  in  many  of  the  chief 
cities  around  New  York  and  on  the  Hudson,  the  chief  speakers 
being  the  officers  of  the  association.  An  active  Gennan  society 
was  soon  after  formed,  with  Mrs.  Augusta  Lillienthal,  president, 
and  Mrs.  Matilda  F.  Wendt,  secretary.  The  latter  published  a 
paper,  Die  Neue^Zeit^  devoted  to  woman  suffrage.  She  was  also 
the  correspondent  of  several  leading  journals  in  Germany.  The 
society  held  its  first  public  meeting  March  21,  1 872,  in  Turner 
Hall,  Mrs.  W  caJt  presiding.  Mrs.  Lillienthal,  Mrs.  Clara  Neyman 
and  Dr.  Adolphe  Doney  were  the  speakers.  Clara  Neyman  be- 
came afterwards  a  popular  speaker  in  many  suffrage  and  trcc- 
religious  associations. 

Petitions  were  rolled  up  by  both  the  German  and  American 
societies  to  the  legislature,  praying  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 

*  PHddtmtn  Charlotte  B.  Wilbottr :  VUt-Prfudentt,  Dr  ci<  mence  S.  Lorier,  Mti.  Devmas  BWw \ 
AmAwy^FiaosctV.  HalloGk;  TVwmmw,  IdiM  JeuuiM  McAdanu 
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on  April  5,  1 871,  the  petitioneis*  were  granted  a  hearing,  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  Hon.  L.  Bradford 
Prince  presiding.  Mrs.  Wilbour's  able  address  made  a  most 
favorable  impression.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  The  majority  report  was  adverse,  the  minority, 
signed  by  Robert  A.  Strahan  and  C.  P.  Vedder,  favorable. 

A  grand  demonstration  was  made  April  26,  1872,  in  Cooper 
Institute,  intended  specially  to  emphasize  the  claims  of  wives  and 
mothers  to  the  ballot,  and  to  show  that  the  City  Association  had 
no  sympathy  w  ith  any  theories  of  free-love.  Five  thousand  cards 
of  invitation  were  distributed. 

In  1 87 1  women  attempted  to  vote  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  among  whom  were  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  at  Fayettcville, 
and  Mrs.  Louise  Mansfield  at  Nyack,  but  w^ere  repulsed.  In  1872 
others  did  vote  under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  conspicuously 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  who,  as  an  example  for  the  rest,  was  arrested, 
tried,  convicted  and  fined.t  Mrs.  Gage  published  a  woman's 
rights  catechism  to  answer  objections  made  at  that  time  to 
woman's  voting,  which  proved  a  valuable  campaign  document. 
We  find  the  names  of  Mary  R.  Pell  of  Flushing,  Helen  M.  Loder 
of  Poughkeepsie,  and  Elizabeth  B.  Whitney  of  Harlem,  frequently 
mentioned  at  this  time  for  their  valuable  services. 

The  following  items  show  the  varied  capacity  of  women  for 
many  employments: 

In  March,  1872,  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Ray  (colored)  of  New  York,  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Howard  University  Law  School,  and  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  Washington.— The  head- 
quarters of  the  Women's  National  Relief  Association  is  in  New  Yoric ;  Its 
object  is  supplying  government  stations  along  the  coast  with  beds^ 
blankets,  warm  clothing  and  other  necessaries  for  shipwrecked  persons. 

 Miss  Lcggctt,  for  a  long  time  proprietor  of  a  book  and  paper  store  in 

New  York,  established  a  home,  in  1878,  for  women,  on  Clinton  Square, 
which  is  in  all  respects  antipodal  to  Stewart's  Motel,  It  is  governed  by 
no  stringent  rules  or  regulations.  No  woman  is  liable  without  cause, 
at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  founder,  to  be  suddenly  required  to  leave, 
as  was  the  case  in  Judge  Hilton's  home.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  object 
of  the  founder  to  provide  a  rttU  home  for  women.  The  bouse  is  not 
only  provided  with  a  library,  piano,  etc..  but  its  inmates  are  allowed  to 
bring  their  sewing-machines,  hang  pictures  upon  the  walls,  put  up  private 
book-iacks.  etc  The  price,  too.  but  $4.  a  week,  falls  more  nearly  within 

*  The  petitionersi  were  represented  by  Mrs.  Wilbour,  Mrs.  Heater  M.  Poole,  Elizabeth  B.  Phelps, 
Elizabeth  Uasdon.  Mm.  I.  D.  Hull,  Mn.  Chaifam  L.  Golma,  M n.  II.  E.  Lodm,  MatSda  Jody* 
G«ge. 
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tlie  means  of  laboring  women  taau  Liie  $6  to  $10  of  the  Stewart  Ilotel.  

The  first  penny  lunch  •room  in  New  York  was  established  by  a  woman, 

who  made  it  a  source  of  levenue.  The  inventor  of  the  submarine 

telescope,  a  woman,  has  received  $10^000  for  her  invention.  Deborah 

Powers,  now  over  ninety  years  of  age,  is  the  head  of  a  taiige  oil-cloth  man* 
ufactory  in  Troy.  Her  sons  are  engaged  in  business  with  her,  but  she, 
stil!  bright  and  active,  remains  at  the  head  of  the  firm.  This  is  the  largest 
oii-cloth  factory  in  the  United  State-.  She  was  left  a  widow  ^vilh  three 
sons,  with  a  heavy  mortgage  on  her  estate.  She  secured  an  r  xtcnsion  of 
time,  built  up  the  business  and  educated  h(  r  scjus  tothe\\  ;[  k.    She  is 

aJso  president  of  a  bank.  A  successful  nautical  school  in  New  York  is 

cooducted  by  two  ladies^  Mrs.  Thome  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Brownlow. 
These  hidies  have  made  several  voyages  and  studied  navigation,  both 
theoretically  and  practically.  During  the  late  war  they  prepared  for  the 
navy  a,ooo  mates  and  captains  bringing  their  knowledge  of  navigation 

up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  strict  examiners  of  the  naval  board.  

Mrs.  Wilson,  since  a  New  York  custom-house  inspector,  took  charge,  in 
1872,  of  her  husband's  ship,  disabled  in  a  terntic  off  Newfoundland 

in  which  his  collar-bone  was  broken  and  a  portion  oi  the  crew  badly  hurt. 
The  main-mast  having  been  cut  down  she  rigp^ed  a  jury>iiiastt  and  alter 
twenty-one  days  brought  ship  and  crew  safe  to  port. 

Miss  Jennie  Turner,  a  short-hand  writer  of  New  York,  is  a  notary- 
public  In  a  recent  law-suit  some  of  the  papers  were  **  sworn  to  "  before 
her  in  her  official  capacity,  and  one  of  the  attorneys  claimed  that  it  was 
not  verified,  inasmuch  as  a  woman  '* could  not  I^;ally  hold  public  office." 
The  judge  decided  that  the  paper  must  be  accepted  as  properly  verified, 
and  said  that  the  only  way  to  oust  her  was  in  a  direct  action  by  the  attor- 
ney-^neral.  The  judge  said : 

Whether  a  female  is  capable  of  holding  public  office  has  never  been  decided  by  the 
coorts  of  this  State,  and  is  a  question  about  which  legal  mind^  may  wel!  differ.  The 
coiutiiutioD  regulates  the  right  of  sufiragc  and  limits  ii  to  "  male  ciii2cn:>.  Disabili- 
ties aie  not  favored,  and  are  sddom  extended  by  implication,  from  whieh  it  may  be 
argued  that  if  it  required  the  insertion  of  the  term  "  male  "  to  exclude  female  eMiens 
of  lawful  age  fmm  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  similar  limitation  would  be  required  to 
di'.qualify  them  from  holding  office.  Citizenship  is  a  condition  or  status  and  has  no 
relation  to  age  or  sex.  It  may  be  contended  ^hat  it  was  l^t  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
CTDt-sitif  and  to  the  deetors  to  determine  whether  or  not  dicy  would  select  females 
to  office,  and  that  the  power  being  lodged  in  safe  hands  was  beyond  the  danger  of 
abuse.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  seriovcly  contended  thai  the  constitution,  by  neces- 
sary implication,  disqualthes  females  from  holding  ottice,  it  must  follow  as  a  necessary 
conscquenee  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  permitting  females  to  serve  as  school  oflli- 
eers,  «b4  all  other  legislative  enactments  of  like  import  removing  such  disqualification, 
aie  unconstitutional  and  void.  In  this  same  connection  it  may  be  argued  that  if  the 
of  the  personal  pronoun  "he"  in  the  constitution  does  not  exclude  females  from 
public  office,  its  use  m  the  sutnte  can  have  no  greater  effect  The  statute,  like 
the  ooDstitntion,  hi  prescribing  the  qoalifications  for  office,  omits  the  word  "mate," 
leaving  the  question  whether  female  citaseas  of  lawivl  age  are  bdaded  or  eidaded,  one 
of  coBStmetion. 

Miss  Anna  Ballard,  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Press  Club,  in  1^77.  by  a  vote  of  24  to  10.  Within 
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the  last  ten  yean  wonen  contribtttors  to  the  press  have  become  mimenmi. 

The  book-reviever  of  the  Herald  is  a  wonun ;  one  of  the  book-re  viewers  of 
the  Trihunr,  one  of  its  most  valued  correspondents  and  several  of  its  regu- 
lar contributors  are  women  ;  the  agricultural  and  market  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Ti'nus  is  a  woman;  the  New  York  Sun's  fashion  writer  is  a 
woman,  and  also  one  of  its  most  industrious  and  s:igacious  reporters. 
Female  correspondents  flood  the  evening  papers  with  news  from  Wash- 
ington. We  instance  these  not  at  all  as  a  cmnplete  catalogue ;  for  there 
are,  we  doubt  not,  more  than  a  hundred  women  known  and  recognized  ia 
and  about  Printing-house  Square  as  regular  contributors  to  the  columns 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  As  a  rule  they  are  modest,  reputable 
pains-taking  servants  of  the  press ;  and  It  is  generally  conceded  that  if 
they  are  willing  to  put  up  with  the  inconveniences  attending  journalistic 
work,  it  is  no  part  of  men's  duty  to  interfere  with  their  attempt  to  efirn  an 
honest  livelihood  in  a  profession  which  has  so  mnny  avenues  as  yet  un- 
crowdcd.  Miss  Ellen  A.  Martin,  formerly  of  Janicsluwii,  N.  Y..  a  g-raduate 
of  the  Law  School  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  1875,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 
Supreme  0>nrt  of  Illinc^s,  at  the  January  term,  and  is  practicing  in 
Chicago^  occupying  an  office  with  Miss  Perry,  Room  39^  No.  143  La  Salle 
street.  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  was  the  first  woman  ever  admitted  to  mem* 
bership  in  the  New  York  State  Historical  Society.  Her  "  History  of 
New  York  City"  is  recognized  as  a  standard  authority,  and  has  already 
taken  rank  among  the  great  histories  of  the  world. 

During  the  summer  of  1872  the  presidential  campaign  agitated 
the  country.  As  Horace  Greeley,  who  was  opposed  to  woman 
suffrage,  was  running  against  Grant  and  Wilson,  who  were  in 
favor,  and  as  the  Republican  platform  contained  a  plank  promis> 
ing  some  consideration  for  the  loyal  women  of  the  nation,  a  great 
demonstration  was  held  In  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  Oc- 
tober 7.  The  large  hall  was  crowded  by  an  excited  throng. 
Hon.  Luther  R.  Marsh  presided.  The  speakers*  were  all  un- 
usually happy.     Mrs.  Blake's  f  address  was  applauded  to  a 

*  Isabella  Bccchcr  Hooker,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Rev.  Otympl*  BlOWn,  IfatiUa  ^Mlys  G«|«,  Dr. 
Qemencc  Loner,  Helen  M.  SkKuoi,  LiUic  Devereux  Blake* 
t  Lniie  Deremut  BUke  was  bora  in  Raldgh,  Nonh  CaraliitB,  Is  Angtnt,  183^  Her  father,  Geort^ 

Devereu,\.  was  a  wc.ihhy  Southern  gcnilcinan  of  Iri^h  tlcstcnt.  Ilcr  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Sarah  I'li/abeili  Johnsuit  Siratlord,  Connecticut,  a  dvi^ciidaiu  o(  W  iUi.un  Saniucl  Juhnkon  who  was 
one  of  the  first  two  senators  from  that  State.  Both  her  parents  were  descended  from  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. Hof  fftdwrdjcd  in  1837,  and  the  widow  subsequently  removed  to  New  Uavea«Cona.,  where  she 
wai  well  known  for  her  large  and  genermis  hospitality.  Her  daughter,  the  future  ^vorite  writer  and 
lecturer,  was  a  much  ailiiiircJ  hcHi. ,  and  in  1S55  w  as  married  to  Frank  Unisted,  a  law  vcr  of  I'hil  i- 
dclphia,  with  whom  she  lived  two  years  in  St.  Loui*,  Mo.  Mr.  Umsted  died  in  1859,  widow, 
who  had  written  aketehct  for  H»rfti^*t  MagaMim*  und  publkhed  a  iio«d  called  **Sottthwold,'*  fram 
that  d.ar  (  "n'rilmted  largely  to  leading  newKpapcrs  and  magazines.  She  w:i>  Washin;^ton  corresp>on- 
deut  uf  ihc  J-Triii/tg  Tost  in  the  winter  of  1861,  published  "  Bockford  "  in  186;,  and  wrote  nruuiv  Glories 
for  Fni/tk  L  'sli\*s  Week/y,  the  Philadelphia  Prat  and  other  publication*.  In  i8<6  she  married 
Greenfill  Blako  of  New  York.  In  1879  Mn.  Blake  publMhed  "  Fcttcnd  for  Ufe,"  a  novel  desipied  to 
show  the  legal  disadvantaces  of  womeii.  Ever  sioce  she  becaflie  iatcrested  In  the  suffrage  tnovemeiit 
Mrv.  Blakt;  has  been  one  cf  the  mo^t  ardent  advocates.  She  has  taken  several  lecturitii;  tnur-  in  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union.  Mrs.  Blake  is  an  easy  speaker  and  writer,  and  of  late  has  contributed  to 
OMay  of  our  popular  aaguiaei.  Muchof  thefeoentwoifc  ia  iha  New  Yorit  IctUacw*  ia  daatohflr 
untirisgMaL 
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recall,  when  she  went  forward  and  asked  the  audience  to  give 
three  cheers  for  the  woman  suffrai:^e  candidates,  Grant  and  Wilson, 
which  they  did  with  hearty  good  will. 

During  the  winter  of  1873  ^  commission  was  sitting  at  Albany 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  New  York.  As  it  seemed  fitting 
that  women  should  press  their  claims  to  the  ballot,  memorials 
were  presented  and  hearings  requested  by  both  the  State  and 
City  societies.  Accordingly  Mr.  Siliiman,  the  chairman,  ap- 
pointed February  18,  to  hear  the  memorialists,  A  large  delega- 
tion of  ladies  went  from  New  York.*  The  commission  was  hold- 
ing its  sessions  in  the  common-council  chamber,  and  when  the 
time  arrived  for  the  hearing  the  room  was  crowded  with  an 
attentive  audience.  The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Suffrage 
were  all  present,  Mr.  Siliiman  presided*  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage 
represented  the  State  association,  speaking  upon  the  origin  of 
government  and  the  rights  pertaining  thereto.  Mrs.  Wilbour 
and  Mrs.  Blake  represented  the  New  York  City  Society,  and  each 
alike  made  a  favorable  impression.  The  Albany  Evening  Journal 
gave  a  large  space  to  a  description  of  the  occasion.  The  respect- 
ful hearing,  however,  was  the  beginning  and  the  end,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen,  of  all  impression  made  on  Lhc  LummitlLL',  which 
coolly  recommended  that  suffrage  be  secured  to  colored  men  by 
ratifying  the  fifteenth  amendment,  while  making  no  recognition 
whatever  of  the  women  of  the  State.  A  memorial  was  at  once 
sent  to  the  legislature  and  another  hearing  was  granted  on  Febru- 
ary 27.  Mrs.  Blake  f  was  the  only  speaker  on  that  occasion.  Tlie 
Hon.  Bradford  Prince,  of  Queens,  presided.  At  the  close  of  Mrs. 
Blake's  remarks  James  W.  Husted  of  Westchester,  in  a  few  earnest 
words,  avowed  himself  henceforth  a  champion  of  the  cause. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Hon.  George  West  presented  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  giving  to  every  woman  possessed  of  $250  the 
right  to  vote,  thus  placing  the  women  of  the  State  in  the  same 
position  with  the  colored  men  before  the  passage  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment ;  but  even  this  was  denied.  The  amendment  was  re* 
ferred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  there  entombed.  Large 

*  Mn.  Jennie  McAdam,  Mn.  UeMer  Poole,  Charlotte  Colmi>n,  Ml*.  HuU,  Mn.  Morso  and  othen. 
A  month  before,  January  aj,  MIm  Anthoay  was  invited  to  addrem  the  conniiuton,  Kiving  her  con»ti- 
tuliooal  argument,  showing  wt  man's  right  to  vote  under  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Hon.  Henr\'  R. 
Stldco  WM  is  the  sutdience,  beiog  io  tb«  dty  on  Miss  Anthony's  case.  At  the  dose  of  her  argument 
he«aid:  I  lud twwd  that  spMch  b«f«ce,  I  eould  hav*  waA»  •  ■tMogM'  |dcs  Men  Jod^  Hall 
Ikb  morning.** 

t  She  wai  ascortcd  to  the  capitol  by  Phoebe  H.  Jones  and  the  venerable  Lydia  Mott,  who  for  a  quarter 
efacotury  had  enMrttined  at  their  mpcetive  hence  the  variom  ipeakcn  that  \»A  cooie  to  Albany 
10  find  (or  new  libertim,  aad  had  aeoonpenied  tben«  one  after  another*  to  the  hattt  of  kgidation. 
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meetings*  were  held  at  Robinson  Hall  during  the  winter,  and  at 
Apollo  Hall  in  May,  and  in  different  localities  about  New  York. 

July  2, 1873, an  indignation  meeting  was  held  bytheCity  Society 
to  protest  against  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Judge  Hunt  in  the 
case  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  De  Garmo  Hall  was  crowded.  The 
platform  was  decorated  with  the  United  States  flag  draped  with ' 
black  bunting,  while  on  each  side  were  banners,  one  bearing  the 
inscription,  **  Respectful  Consideration  for  a  Loyal  Woman*s  Vote ! 
$100  Fine!*'  the  other,  ''Shall  One  Federal  Judge  Abolish  Tnal 
by  Jury?**  Dr.  Clemence  Lozier  presided,  and  Mrs.  Devereux 
Blake  made  a  stirring  speech  reviewing  Miss  Anthony's  trial  and 
Judge  Hunt's  decision. t  Mr.  Hamilton  Wilcox  made  a  manly 
protest  against  Judge  Hunt's  high-haiuicd  act  of  oppression,  and 
Mrs.  Marie  Rachel  made  another,  in  behalf  of  the  German  asso- 
ciation. 

In  October,  1873,  ^^'S-  Devereux  Blake  made  an  effort  to  open 
the  doors  of  Columbia  College  to  women.  A  class  of  four  young 
ladies:):  united  in  asking  admission.  Taking  them  with  her,  Mrs. 
Blake  went  before  the  president  and  faculty,  who  gave  her  a 
respectful  hearing.  She  argued  that  the  charter  of  the  college 
itself  declared  that  it  was  founded  for  "the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  city,  and  that  the  word  ywth  was  defined  in  all 
dictionaries  as  "young  persons  of  both  sexes/'  so  that  by  its 
very  foundation  it  was  intended  that  girls  as  well  as  boys  should 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  university,  and  it  was  no  more  than  just 
that  they  should,  seeing  that  the  original  endowment  was  by  the 
"  rectors  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York/*  one-half  of 
these  inhabitants  being  women,  Mrs.  Blake  s  §  application  was 
referred  to  "  the  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Instruction,"  and 
after  some  weeks  of  consideration  was  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  "it  was  inexpedient,"  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix  being  especially 

•  AddrcM«d     Mil.  waboux,  lln.  Blak«,  Mn.  Losiar,  Mn.  Uallodt,  Wikas  and  t>r. 

HftUock. 

t  For  Judge  Httnt*t  dfldnon.  Me  Volume  II.,  pa^  677. 

X  Mis-  Cli.irlott"-  C.  Jackson,  tilt  \  .»lc«Ji(.i('rian  of  the  Normal  College-  of  Xew  York  ;  Mi'^s  Nlar\-  Hu»- 
•cy  of  Oranisc,  New  Jersey  ,  Mi!>s  Mosher  of  Ado  Arbor,  Michigan ;  Mim  Emma  WendL,  daughter  of 
Mathilde  Wcndt.  la  1W7,  Mn.  Suuitoa  bad  made  a  taimlar  ap^ication  to  Theodev*  D.  Owisbt,  that 

the  law  school  might  be  0|>€tirf1  tr.  ymin;;  vvntiien.  In  th«?  courvc  "f  !'i»-ir  cotivi-r->.itiiin  Prdfessnr  I>wighi 
taid  •  Do  you  think  giri*  know  enough  lu  study  law  ?  '  Mr>.  Slajitun  replied  :  "  All  ihc  liberal  law  & 
for  women  that  have  been  fm»ed  in  the  last  twenty  years  are  the  reniltl  of  the  protests  of  women. : 
•urcly ,  if  they  kpow  cog^gh  tQ  protctt  against  bad  taw*,  they  luMW  enoiigli  la  •tii4y  our  wbola  ayoeai 
of  jurisprudence.*' 

\  It  w.-Ui  peculiarly  fittin»;  that  this  .ipplic:ition  should  be  made  ^  v  Mr-,  Blake,  as  two  r\{  brr  aoce*- 
ton  had  been  prc^ideau  of  the  college.  The  fint  it  ever  had,  when  founded  as  King's  College  in  ifoo^ 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  JobMon,  D.  D.,  her  treai-ffreat-grandfatbcr.  Hk  sob,  the  Ken.  Samuel  WiUlam 
Johoaoa,  was  the  fint  presidcot  after  (be  Revolution,  wbeu  tbe  nana  waa  cbaofBd  to  Columbia  Cbl> 
lege. 
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active  in  his  opposition.  However,  soon  after  this,  the  lectures 
of  the  college  were  open  to  ladies,  and  a  few  years  later  President 
Barnard  warmly  recommended  that  young  women  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  students  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  university* 

A  Woman's  Congress  was  organized  at  New  York,  October  1 5, 
16,  17,  1873,  in  the  Union  League  Theater.  Representative 
women  *  were  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its  object 
was  similar  lo  llie  social  science  organizations — the  discussion  of 
a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  could  be  tolerated  on  the  plat- 
forms oi  any  specific  reform.  Mar>' A.  Livermore  presided,  and 
the  meeting  was  considered  a  great  success.  The  speeches  and 
proceedings  were  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  still  are  from 
year  to  year.  This  had  been  an  idea  long  brewing  in  many 
minds,  and  was  at  last  realized  through  the  organizing  talent  oi 
Mrs.  Charlotte  fi.  Wilbour,  the  originator  of  Sorosis.  From  year 
to  year  they  have  held  regular  meetmgs  m  the  chief  cities  of  the 
different  States. 

Dr.  Clemence  Lozier,t  president  of  the  city  society,  early 
opened  her  spacious  parlors  to  the  monthly  meetings,  where  they 
have  been  held  for  many  years.  This  association  has  been  active 
and  vigilant,  taking  note  of  and  furthering  every  step  of  progress 
in  Church  and  State.  Mrs.  Lozier  and  Mrs.  Blake  have  worked 
most  effectively  together,  the  former  furnishing  the  sinews  of  war, 
and  the  latter  making  the  attack  all  along  the  line,  to  the  terror 
of  the  faint-hearted. 

The  era  of  centennial  celebrations  was  now  approaching,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  suitable  commemoration  on  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  tea-party,  December  16, 
1873.  Union  League  Theater  was,  on  the  appointed  evening, 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.   The  platform  was  decorated  with 

*  Joltt  Waid  Hovpe,  BUabtdl  Ctdf  StaalOB,  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  Mary  F.  Eastman,  H«l«l 

Potter.  Sarah  Ar.t'.Tr-.vs  Spencer,  AugtiKtn  Cor>per  Bristol,  Alice  Fletcher,  Marisi  Mitchell,  pTofe^sor  at 
Vaaw  College,  iMbciia  Beecher  Hooker,  Frances  Ellen  Burr,  Abby  Smith,  Rotsella  £.  Bu«:kiaghain, 
ndoilitni. 

t  Dr.  Clemence  Loiicr  was  hr.rr.  nf  ri  f.->mily  in  New  Jersey.    She  was  married  at  the  early  age 

of  16,  and  wiilowcd  at  27,  left  with  a  young  taiiuly  without  means  of  support.  But  being  an  excelkut 
Utrhrr.  the  soon  found  employment.  For  eleven  years  she  was  principal  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary. 
By  natural  ioftcinct  •  pfayskiui  and  a  healer,  she  deienninMl  to  fit  hcnelf  (or  that  profession. 
A  physician  of  the  old  school  astnted  her  in  her  medical  Mttdkt,  and  in  1853  the  received  a  diploma 
from  ihc  Ec1c<.:Ic  College  of  Syracuse,  and  shortly  after  c»tabli%hcd  herself  in  New  York,  where  her 
practice  Mcadily  increased,  until  her  profcsvional  income  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  In  i860 
ibe bepu  *  eoune of  free  medical  lectures  to  women,  which  continued  for  three  years,  culminating  in 
■'  Th-  New  York  Medical  College  for  Women,"  which  was  chartered  in  1863.  The  foundation  .md  cs- 
labuihmcni  of  this  insiiiution  was  the  crowning  work  of  her  life,  to  which  she  has  devoted  time  and 
money.  From  the  first  she  has  been  don  of  the  f.tculty,  and  after  ye.trs  of  struggle  at  Ust  has  the 
ntkfactioo  of  wirillfl  b  a  cospkio  wicccm,  owmog  a  fine  buikliog  up  town,  with  hocpitai  ajwl  dispco- 
My  atttdhsd. 
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flowers  and  filled  with  ladies.  Dr.  Lozler  presiding.  Miss  An- 
thony was  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  made  a  most  effective 
address;  Helen  i'oLter gave  a  recitation  ;  Hannah  M'L.  Shepherd 
read  letters  of  sympathy;  Mrs.  Blake  made  a  short  closing 
address,  and  presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  couched  in  precisely 
the  same  language  as  that  adopted  by  our  ancestors  in  protesting 
against  taxation  without  representation  : 

Resolved,  That  as  an  expression  of  the  sentiment*;  of  the  tax-payinjj  women  of  New 
York,  we  reiterate,  as  applied  to  ourselves,  the  declaration  contained  in  the  bill  of 
rights  put  forth  hf  oar  ancestors  lOO  years  ago :  First^ThMt  die  women  of  the  ooon- 
trf  are  entitled  to  equal  tights  and  privileges  with  the  men;  Second— Tha.\.  it  is  insep* 

araljly  esiential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people,  :^nrl  the  undoubted  right  of  all  men  and 
women,  I'lrt  no  taxes  be  imposed  on  them  but  by  their  own  consent,  given  in  person 
or  by  llieir  representatives;  Third — That  the  only  representatives  of  these  women 

are  penons  chosen  hf  dMmsehes,  and  that  no  tastes  ever  have  heen  or  can  be  ooostS- 
tntiaoallj  imposed  upon  them  but  by  l^alatnres  oompoied  of  penou  so  chosen. 

The  report  of  the  State  assessors  *  of  1883  brought  forcibly  to 
view  the  injustice  done  in  taxing  non-voters.    At  their  meeting 

with  the  supervisors  of  Onondaga  county,  Mr.  Pope  of  Fabius 
said:  "}ilrs.  Andrews  is  assessed  too  much."  Mr.  Hadley  re- 
plied :  *•  Well,  Mr.  Briggs  says  that  is  the  way  all  the  women  are 
assessed."  Mr.  Briggs  responded:  "Yes,  that  is  the  way  we 
find  the  assessors  treat  the  women ;  they  can't  vote,  you  know! 
I  am  in  favor  of  letting  the  women  vote  now.** 

Two  women  in  the  village  of  Batavia  were  assessed  for  more 
personal  property  than  the  entire  assessment  of  like  property, 
exclusive  of  corporations,  in  the  city  of  Rochester  with  a  popu- 
lation of  70,000!  While  declaring  they  had  found  very  little  per- 
sonal property  assessed,  Mr.  Fowier  said :  '*  We  found  some  cases 
where  town  assessors  had  taxed  the  personal  property  of  women, 

*  Several  ladies  appeared  la^i  \»<:cic  before  the  New  York  Supervisors'  Conuaittee  to  protest  against 
«aeeniv«  taxation.  The  New  York  World  informs  us  that  Ml*.  Haniflt  KaBMD  complained  that  tlw 
appratHement  of  lot  5  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-aecond  street,  was  increased  from  §7,000  to 
Ig^ooo.  Mrs.  P.  P.  Dickinson,  house  48  West  Fifty-sixth  street,  increased  from  $15,000  to  $20,000; 
Mis.  Cynthia  Bunce,  house  37  Wot  P'ifiy-fuurth  street,  l.int  year's  valuation  $10,000;  this  year's,  $t$, 
OPO.  Mrs.  Daly,  who  own*  a  bouse  in  Seveaty-aecond  atreet,  infunaed  tlM  coauautoe  tbat  th«  mmHmm 
fltent  on  the  booso  (•  mwU  dwdllnic)  Waa  put  at  Sa«oooi,  ao  incraMa  of  $700  over  laat  yca/a  vahu^ 
tion.  TMs  houNC  stands  in  an  unri)cncfl  street.  Supervi^r  McCaflerty  *aiii  that  the  committee  would 
do  all  in  its  power  to  have  the  aMe^nicni  reduced,  And  also  remarked  that  it  was  a  positive  outrage  to 
atsesa  tudt  a  small  house  at  so  high  a  figure.  Mrs.  Lotdaa  St.  John,  who  it  rsputcd  to  be  weRik 
(tdoooiooo.  OMaylaiaed  becaaaa  three  lota  00  Fifth  a««ntt««  near  Eighty-aiath  atieet,  and  five  lou  on 
the  bat-oaned  tlreet,  have  been  naetaed  at  much  higher  figiuea  Chan  other  leti  b  the  neighborhood. 
Mrs.  Si.  John  addrc^NcJ  the  coniniii  tee  with  much  eloquence  and  force.  Said  she:  "I  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  assessments  th.it  have  been  laid  on  my  property.  I  complain  of  the  iaeqoalitics  practiced 
\tf  the  aaicflaors,  and  I  should  like  to  see  them  set  right."  Superriaor  McCafferty  aasaied  Mis.  St. 
John  thai  everything  in  the  power  of  the  committee  would  be  done  to  equ.ilt2e  as<.cs<iment<s  in  future. 
Mrs.  St.  John  is  a  heavy  speculator  in  real  estate.  She  attends  sales  and_has  property  "knocked 
down"  to  her.  She  makes  all  her  own  searches  in  the  register's  office,  and  is  known,  in  fact,  among 
property-ovncr*  aa  a  very  thoroui^  real-estate  lawyer.  Many  year*  ago  the  waa  the  proprietor  of  lha 
Gk^  Hotel,  BOW  FisDkfofft  Houie,  eonar  of  Fnuhfort  aad  Williaai  itiMis. 
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and  one  case  of  a  ward  who  was  assessed  to  full  value,  while  upon 
the  guardian's  property  there  was  no  assessment  at  all.**  This 
report  not  only  proved  a  good  woman  suffrage  document,  but 
the  work  done  by  the  State  assessors,  Messrs.  Hadley,  Briggs 
and  Fowler,  convinced  them  personally  of  woman's  need  ol  the  . 
ballot  for  the  protection  of  her  property. 

Early  in  the  year  1S74,  memorials  from  societies  In  different 
parts  of  the  State  were  sent  to  the  legislature,  asking  "  that  all 
taxes  due  from  women  be  remitted  until  they  are  allowed  to 
vote/*  The  most  active  of  these  anti-tax  societies  was  the  one 
formed  in  Rochester  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Lewia  C.  Smith, 
whose  earnestness  and  fidelity  in  this,  as  in  many  another  good 
word  and  work,  have  been  such  as  to  command  the  admiration 
even  of  opponents — a  soul  of  that  s\\  eet  charity  that  makes  no 
account  of  self.  A  hearinc^  was  appointed  for  the  memorialists 
on  January  24,  and  the  journals*  made  honorable  mention  oi 
the  occasion. 

The  centennial  was  approaching  and  the  notes  of  preparation 
were  heard  on  all  sides.  The  women  who  understood  their  sta- 
tus as  disfranchised  citizens  in  a  republic,  regarded  the  coming 
event  as  one  for  them  of  humiliation  rather  than  rejoicing,  inas- 
much as  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  nation's  existence 
found  one  half  the  people  still  political  slaves.  At  the  Februaiy 
meeting  of  the  association.  Mrs.  Blake  presented  the  following 
resolution : 

iUwhti,  That  the  membeti  of  this  society  do  hciebf  pledge  thenaelvcs  not  to  sid 
either  fay  thnr  labor,  tioie  or  money,  the  proposed  celebration  of  the  independence  of 
the  men  of  the  nation,  unless  before  Jaly4»  1876.  the  woiliai  of  the  l«fid  shall  be 
gnaranteed  their  political  freedom. 

•  The  Albany  Evening  Journal  of  Jan  inr-y  ?:?  s.Tifl :  A  hearing  wa*  (jranied  by  the  Judidary  Com- 
outM*  to-night,  OD  the  petition  of  the  Woman't  Tax-payers  Association  of  the  City  of  RochesMr,  fm 
liilif  r  ripffTtantatinii  nr  rrMff  frnm  ta tatiim    Tim  petitk»en  were  heard  ta  tb«  tmoMj  chamber, 

aad  la  aiiditioo  to  menibcrs  of  the  committe*,  ^  l.tr^;^  mvlif-nce  "f  !;\r!ic«;  snd  grntlTnrn  «  err  rJrnwn  to- 
Cethcr,  including  the  prestdcDtof  the  Scoatc,  spc^ikcr  o(  the  House,  and  nc;itiy  ail  the  leading  meitibcrs 
af  buth  brandiea  of  the  lextslature.  The  fint  speaker  was  Mrs.  Blake,  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  who 
occupied  ;.boat  twenty  raiautca  and  was  wcU  reoaaved.  Sha  waa  foUmrad  by  Miv  Aatfaoay,  who  laada 
a  tdlin^  »{>ecch,  frequently  eOektng  apptauie.  Sha  recounted  har  kng  lafvioa  in  cha  woflua'a  righta 
' -i.sf,  and  gave  a  brief  history  cif  the  difTtrcnt  enactments  and  repeals  on  the  question  for  the  last 
liiiny  years.  She  related  her  experience  is  voting,  and  said  &ht:  was  fined  Sioo  and  costs,  one  cent  of 
•hidi  she  had  never  paid  aad  never  oiaant  to.  She  cbimcd  Judge  Waite  was  in  favor  of  woman  tat 
fragc,  arii  believed  the  prcirnt  speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York  was  also  in  fav(jr  of  the  move- 
ment. Caii»  beintc  made  for  Gc0cr.1l  Busted,  that  gentleman  replied  that  Misa  Anthony  was  perfectly 
correct  in  het  statement.  She  summed  up  by  asking  the  committee  to  report  in  favor  of  legislation  ex- 
captiiC  woncn  from  laiatina  uokM  reprcMnted  by  the  ballot,  remarking  that  sba  woald  not  aak  far 
tbai%ht  (o  vota,  aa  that  waa  gnaiattteed  her  by  tha  Comtinuiott  of  the  Uahad  Suiea.  Miia  Anthooy 
then  introduced  Mrs.  Joslyn  Gage,  who  )  if  any  member  of  the  committee  had  objections  to  offer 
or  questions  to  ask  she  would  like  the  pnvitcgc  of  aoswering  ;  but  as  none  of  the  committM  availed 
(hccnselvcs.  she  pfOwJtd  for  fifteen  minutes  tn  about  the  same  strain  x%  her  predecessors.  Calls  being 
made  for  Mr.  SpeaosT  sad  dlidtiag  ao  kon  thai  gmtlrman,  Mn,  Blake  said  tbey  •hotikl  coatidar 
him  a  coavezt. 
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In  their  own  way,  however,  the  members  of  the  society  intended 
to  observe  such  centennials  as  were  fitting,  and  so  preparation 
was  made  for  a  suitable  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. They  held  a  meeting*  in  the  .Union  League  Theatre,  the 
evening  of  April  19,  to  protest  against  their  disfranchisement. 
The  journals  contained  fair  reports,  with  the  exception  of  Tfu 
Tribune,  which  sent  no  reporter,  and  cluscd  its  account  m  xt  day  of 
many  observances  elsewhere  by  saying,  "  there  was  no  celebration 
in  New  York  city."  Several  of  the  papers  published  Mrs  Blake's 
speech  : 

Just  as  the  first  rays  of  dawn  stole  across  our  city  this  rooming,  the  century  was 
complete  since  the  founders  of  this  nation  made  their  first  great  stand  for  liberty.  The 
early  April  sunshine  a  hundred  yean  ago  saw  a  group  of  men  and  boys  gathered 
together,  "  a  few  rods  north  of  the  meeting-house,"  in  the  Massachusetts  village  of 
Ixxington.  Un-uniformed  and  undisciplined,  standing  in  the  chilly  morning,  that 
'  handful  of  patriots  represented  the  great  Republic  which  on  that  day  was  to  spring 
from  their  martyrdom.  The  rebdlioos  cdlontsts  had  collecCed  in  the  hamlets  near 
Bo>tou  some  military  stores;  these  the  British  officers  in  command  at  Boston  resolved 
sliould  be  seized  and  destroyed.  Warned  of  their  ilesign  Paul  Revere  made  his  famous 
ride  to  arouse  the  country  to  resistance,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  Adams  and  Han- 
cock went  out  to  summon  their  comrades  to  arms.  As  the  last  stars  vanii>hcd  before 
the  dawn,  the  drum  beat  to  summon  the  patriots  to  action,  and  in  response  a  little 
band  of  about  oghty  men  and  boys  assembled  on  the  village  green.  Few  as  they  were 
in  numbers,  they  presented  a  brave  front  as  the  British  regulars  came  up  the  quiet 
Street,  200  strong.  What  followed  was  not  a  battle,  but  a  butchery.  The  mloute-men 
refused  to  surrender  to  Major  Pitoim's  hau^ty  demand,  and  a  volley  of  mfif  *  ^liy* 
close  and  deadly,  was  poui  ed  on  this  devoted  band.  In  response  only  a  few;nu*doai 
shots  were  fired,  which  did  absolutely  no  harm,  and  then,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
resistance,  the  commander  of  the  minute-men  ordered  them  to  disperse.  The  British, 
elated  with  their  easy  victory,  pushed  on  toward  Concord,  thinking  that  there  another 
speedy  success  awidted  them.  In  this  they  soon  bitterly  learned  thdr  error.  Although 
they  were  tdnforced  on  the  way,  wlicn  they  reached  that  village  they  were  met  by  su<A 
a  resistance  as  drove  them  back,  broken  and  disor^nized.  on  the  road  they  had  so 
proudly  followed  in  the  morning.    Concord  nobly  avenged  the  slaughter  at  I.e?cington. 

So  much  for  what  men  did  on  that  day,  and  let  us  see  what  share  the  wouicu  had  in 
its  dangers  and  its  sorrows.  Jonathan  Harris  was  riiot  in  front  of  his  own  house,  while 
his  wife  was  watching  him  from  a  window,  seeing  him  fall  with  such  anguish  as  no 
poor  words  of  mine  can  describe.  He  straggled  lo  his  feet,  the  blood  gushing  from  a 
wound  in  his  breast,  staggered  forwat;d  a  few  paces  and  fell  again,  and  then  crawled  on 
his  hands  and  knees  to  bis  threshold  only  to  expire  just  as  hb  wife  readhed  bnn.  Did 
not  this  woman  bear  her  portion  of  the  martyrdcMn?  Isaac  Davis,  a  roan  in  the  prime 
of  life,  went  forth  from  hi';  home  in  the  morning,  and  before  the  afternoon  sunlight 
had  grown  yellow,  was  brought  back  to  it  dead,  and  was  laid,  pale  and  cold,  in  Ins 
wife's  bed,  only  three  hours  after  he  had  left  her  with  a  solemn  benediction  of  farewell. 
Did  not  this  woman  also  suffer?  She  was  left  a  widow  in  the  very  flower  of  her  youdi, 
and  for  seventf  years  she  faithfully  monmed  bit  taking  off !  Nor  were  tliese  the  only 
ones;  for  every  man  who  fell  that  day,  some  woman's  heart  was  wrung.  There  were 
others  who  endured  actual  physical  hardship  and  suffering.  Hannah  Adams  lay  in  bed 
with  an  infant  only  a  week  old  when  the  British  reached  her  house  in  their  disorderly 

•  The  speakers  were  r>i  Clrmrncc  T.ozier,  Helen  M.  Slocum,  Henrietta  Westhrook.  Mr*.  Devereus 
bUkc  Mn.  J.  £.  FroDi:>licr  rvciiod  Paul  Kevere's  ride,  and  Udeo  M.  Cooke  remi  tiie  reaolutiotu. 
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ceiieat  to  BoatoD ;  Ui«y  lorced  her  to  leave  her  sick  room  and  to  crawl  into  an  adjoin- 
lig  com  shed,  wldle  thef  boned  her  li<mse  to  ftdiet  in  her  sight.   Time  conuMmici  of 

British  troops  went  to  the  hoase  of  Major  Barrett  and  demanded  food.  Mn.  Barrett 
served  them  as  well  as  she  was  able,  and  when  she  was  ofTereJ  compensation,  refused 
It,  saying  gently,  "We  are  commanded  if  nrr  enemy  hunger  to  feed  him."  So,  in 
toil  or  suffering  ur  anguiiih  the  women  endured  liicir  i>hare  of  the  i>orruws  of  thai  day* 
Do  thqr  not  deserve  a  abaie  of  its  glories  also?  The  battles  of  Lexington  and 
toA  fwm  aa  eim  in  oar  country's  history.  When,  driven  to  desperation  by  a  long 
OMir^e  of  oppression,  the  people  first  resolved  to  revolt  against  the  mother  country. 
Discontent,  resentment  and  indignation  had  grown  stronger  month  by  month  among 
the  hardy  lettlen  of  the  land,  until  they  cnlminated  in  the  most  splendid  act  of  audacity 
diat  the  would  has  ever  seen.  A  few  colonies,  sc^tered  at  long  intervals  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  dared  to  defy  the  proudest  nation  in  Europe,  and  a  few  rustics,  un- 
disciplined, and  almost  unarmed,  actually  ventured  to  encounter  in  }'nttle  tliat  army 
which  had  boasted  its  conquc^t^  over  the  flower  of  European  chivalry.  W  hal  unheard 
of  oppressions  drove  these  people  to  the  nad  attempt?  What  unheard  of  atrocities 
had  the  ruleis  of  these  people  practiced,  what  unjust  confiscations  of  property,  what 
cruel  imprisonments  and  wicked  murders  ?  None  of  all  these;  the  people  of  this  land 
were  not  starving  or  dying  under  the  iron  heel  of  an  Alva  or  a  Robespierre,  but  their 
dril'libenies  had  been  denied,  their  political  freedom  refused,  and  rather  than  endure 
the  loss  of  these  picdons  tilings,  they  were  willing  to  enconnter  danger  and  to  brave 
death.  The  men  and  women  who  sufTcrcd  at  Concord  and  at  Lexington  100  years  ago 
to-day,  were  martyrs  to  the  sacred  cause  of  personal  liberty  !  Looking  over  the  records 
of  the  pa^t  we  find,  again  and  again  repeatj^,  the  burden  of  their  complaints.  Not 
that  they  were  starving  or  dying,  bet  that  fbqr  weie  taxed  witboat  Uietr  consent,  and 
that  they  were  denied  personal  representation. 

The  tongrcss  which  assemljled  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  declared  that  "  the  founda- 
tion of  liberty  and  of  all  free  governments  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  participate  in 
their  legislative  council";  and  the  Honse  of  Burgesses,  assembl^  in  Virginia  in  the 
same  viiir»  soseitcd  *'  That  a  delcffmined  system  is  fomed  and  pressed  for  reducing  ns 
to  slavery,  by  subjecting  us  to  the  payment  of  taxes  imposed  without  our  consent." 
Strong  language  thi*;,  as  strong  as' any  we  women  have  ever  employed  in  addressing 
the  men  of  this  nation.  Our  ancestors  called  the  imposition  of  taxes  wit h' lut  their  con- 
sent, slavery, and  the  denial  of  personal  representation,  ^rranny*  SIavcr>  and  tyranny ! 
words  which  they  tell  us  to-day  are  too  strong  for  Our  use.  We  must  find  Some  mUd 
and  lady-like  phrases  in  which  to  describe  these  oppresiir  ns.  We  must  employ  some 
safe  and  gentle  terms  to  indicate  the  crimes  which  our  forefathers  denounced  !  My 
friends,  what  was  truth  a  century  ago  is  truth  to-day  !  Other  things  may  have  changed, 
but  justice'has  not  changed  in  a  himdsed  years  1 

In  1876  a  presidential  election  was  again  approaching,  and  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  a  woman  suffrage  committee 
was  lormed  to  ask  the  legislature  to  grant  presidential  suffrage 
to  women,  as  it  was  strictly  within  their  power  to  do  without 
a  constitut ionil  amendment.  To  this  end  Mrs.  Gage  prepared 
an  appeal  which  was  widely  circulated  throughout  the  State  : 

Within  a  year  the  election  (jf  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  will  again  take  place.  The  right  to  vote  for  these  func- 
tionaries is  a  National  and  not  a  State  right;  the  United  States  has  un- 
questioned control  of  this  branch  of  suffrage,  and  in  its  constitution  has 
Gctuiicd  to  whom  it  has  delegated  this  power.  Article  2  of  tlie  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  is  devoted  to  the  president;  the  manner  of 
choosing  him,  his  poiver,  his  duties,  etc  In  regard  to  the  method  of 
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choosing  the  president.  Par.  2,  Sec.  i.  Art.  2,  reads  thus:  "Each  State 
shall  appoint  5n  such  manner  us  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives 
to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  congress**'  There  is  no  other 
authority  for  the  appointment  of  presidential  electors,  either  m  the  Con» 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  constitution  of  any  State.  The 
constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  entirely  silent  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  presidential  electors,  for  the  reason  that  the  constitution  of  the 
.United  States  declares  that  they  shixUhQ  appointed  in  such  manner  a<?  the 
legislature  may  direct.  With  the  exception  of  South  Carolina,  c\-en,'  State 
in  the  Union  has  adopted  the  plan  of  choosing  presidential  electors  by 
ballot,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  of  each  State  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  those  who  shall  he  permitted  to  vote  for  such  electorsi 
The  authority  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  those  persons  in  the 
State  of  New  York  who  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  for  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  therefore  lies  alone  in  the 
legislature  of  this  State.  That  body  has  power  in  this  respect  superior  to 
the  State  constitution;  it  rises  above  the  constitution  ;  it  is  invested 
with  lis  powers  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  it  is  under 
national  authority,  and  need  in  no  way  be  governed  by  any  representa- 
tive clause  which  may  exist  in  the  State  constitution.  In  prescribing  the 
quaiiUcations  of  those  persons  who  shall  vote  for  electors,  the  legis- 
lature has  power  to  exclude  all  persons  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
It  has  power  to  say  that  no  person  unless  possessing  a  freehold 
estate  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars^  shall  vote  for  such 
electors.  It  has  power  to  -declare  that  only  tai-payers  shall  vote  for 
such  electors ,  it  is  even  vested  with  authority  to  say  that  no  one  but 
church  members  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The  legislature  of  this  State  at  its 
next  session  has  even  power  to  cut  oflf  the  right  of  all  white  men  to  vote 
for  electors  at  the  presidential  election  next  /all.  It  matters  not  what 
qualifications  the  State  itself  may  have  prescribed  for  electors  of  State 
officers,  the  question  who  shall  vote  for  president  and  vice-president  » 
on  an  entirely  different  basis,  and  prescribing  the  qualifications  for  such 
electors  lies  in  entirely  different  hands.  It  is  a  questk>n  of  national  Im- 
port, with  which  the  State  (in  its  constitution)  has  nothing  to  do,  and  over 
which  even  congress  has  no  power.  The  legislature  which  is  to  assemble 
in  Albany,  the  first  Tuesday  in  January  next,  will  have  power,  by  the 
passage  of  a  simple  bill,  to  secure  to  the  women  of  this  Stale  the  nrhi  to 
vote  lor  electors  at  the  presidential  election  in  the  fall  of  1S76,  and  thus 
to  inaugurate  tiie  centennial  year  by  an  act  of  equity  and  justice  that 
will  be  in  accordance  with  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  declares  that  "governments  derive  their/Mi/  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed."  Shall  it  not  be  done  ? 

Matilda  Joslyn  GaGB^ 
LiLLiB  Devereux  Blaki; 
Clemenxe  S.  Lozier,  M.  D.. 

N.  Y.  State  Woman  Si^rqggCm. 
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A  memorial  embodying  this  claim  was  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  on,  January  18,  the  committee  went  to  Albany  and 
were  heard  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  to 
whom  their  paper  had  been  referred.  Hon.  Robert  H.  Strahan 
of  New  York  presided.  On  Fcbruar\^  8,  the  memorialists*  had 
another  meeting  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  Senate  chamber,  Hon.  Bradford  L.  Prince  presiding.  The 
audience  was  overflowing,  and  the  corridors  so  crowded  that  the 
mectinc^  adjourned  to  the  Assemb]y  chamber  by  order  of  the 
chairman.  Soon  after,  Hon.  George  H.  West  of  Saratoga  pre- 
sented a  bill  giving  the  women  of  the  State  the  right  to  vote  for 
president.  It  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  re^ 
ported  adversely,  notwithstanding  it  was  twice  called  up  and 
debated  by  its  friends,  Messrs.  Strahan,  Husted,  Ogden,  Hoge- 
boom  and  West.  No  vote  was  reached  on  the  measure,  but  this 
much  of  consideration  was  a  gain  over  previous  years,  when 
nothii^  had  been  done  beyond  the  presentation  of  a  bill  and  its 
reference  to  a  committee. 

In  1876  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden  appointed  Mrs.  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell  as  commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
the  first  official  position  a  woman  ever  held  in  this  State. 

During  the  winter  of  1877  a  memorial  was  sent  to  the  legisla- 
ture, asking  that  women  be  allowed  to  serve  as  school  officers. 
The  Hon.  William  N.  Emerson,  senator  from  Monroe,  presented 
the  following  bill : 

An  Act  to  Autkorite  the  EUction  of  Women  to  School  Ojfices. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact 
as  follows: 

Section  i.  Any  woman  of  tlie  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  and  possess* 
ing  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  men,  iahall  be  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  gen- 
eral or  special  school  laws  of  this  State,  subject  to  the  same  coaditions  and  require- 
ncBts  as  pieacribed  to  Den* 

Sbc  a.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Petitions  and  memorials  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  poured 
into  the  legislature,  praying  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Em- 
erson made  an  eloquent  speech  in  its  favor,  and  labored  earnestly 
for  the  measure.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  19  to  9 ;  the 
Assembly  by  a  vote  of  84  to  19.  This  success,  was  hailed  with 
great  rejoicing  by  the  women  of  the  State  who  understood  the 
progress  of  events.  But  their  delight  was  turned  into  indigna- 
tion and  disappointment  wlicn  the  governor,  Lucius  Robinson, 
returned  the  bill  tu  the  Senate  with  the  following  veto: 

•HMv  M.  floeiun.  Dr.  dnncMe  Lorier«  Mtsi  Owr«Mii«  Btakib 

27 
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State  ok  New  York.  Executive  Chamber,  i 

Albany,  May  8,  1877.  S 

To  the  Senate: 

I  return  without  npproxTil  Senate  bill  No.  6i»  entitled  "An  act  to  author- 
ize tlie  election  of  women  to  school  offices." 

This  bill  goes  too  far  or  not  far  enuuph.  It  provides  that  women  may 
hold  any  or  all  of  the  offices  connected  with  the  department  of  education, 
that  is  to  say,  a  woman  may  be  elected  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, women  may  be  appointed  school  commiaafoners,  members  of  boards 
of  education  and  trustees  of  school  districts.  In  some  of  these  positions 
it  will  become  their  duty  to  make  contracts,  purchase  materials,  build  and 
repair  school-houses,  and  to  supervise  and  effect  all  the  transactions  of 
school  business,  involving  an  annual  expenditure  of  over  twelve  million 
dollars  In  this  State.  There  can  be  no  greater  reason  that  women  should 
occupythese  positions  than  ilu:  less  responsible  ones  of  supervisiDf^,  town 
clerks,  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  highways,  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  numerous  others.  If  women  are  physically  and  mentally  fitted 
for  one  class  of  these  stations,  they  are  equally  so  for  the  others. 

But  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  such  enactments  as  the 
present  hardly  comport  with  the  wisdom  and  d^nlty  <ii  legislation.  The 
God  of  nature  has  appointed  diiferent  fields  of  labor,  duty  and  usefulness 
for  the  sexes.  His  decrees  cannot  be  changed  by  human  legislation.  In 
the  education  of  our  children  the  mother  stands  far  above  all  superinten- 
dents, commissioners,  trustees  nnd  school  teachers.  Her  influence  in  the 
family,  in  social  intercourse  and  enterprises,  f»ut weighs  all  the  mere  ma- 
chinery of  benevolence  and  education.  To  lower  her  from  the  high  and 
holy  place  given  her  by  nature,  is  to  degrade  her  power  and  to  injure 
rather  than  benefit  the  cause  of  education  itself.  In  all  enlightened  and 
Christian  nations  the  experience  and  observations  of  ages  have  iltustrsied 
and  defined  the  relative  duties  of  the  sexes  in  promoting  the  best  intei^ 
ests  of  society.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  Intelligent  and  nght- minded  among 
women  desire  or  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  change  which  such  a  law 
would  inaugurate. 

The  bill  is  moreover  a  clear  infraction  of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  constitution.  Under  that  instrument  women  have  no  right  to  vote, 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  constitution  that 
persons  not  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  eligible  to  some  of 
the  most  important  offices  in  the  State.  L.  Robinsun. 

On  May  24,  25,  1877,  the  National  and  State  conventions  were 

again  held  in  New  York,  at  Steinway  Hall.    Butii  conventions 

passed  resolutions  denouncing  Governor  Robinson's  action  in  his 

veto.    The  following  address  was  issued  by  the  State  association: 

To  fhe  Voters  anrf  La^ishrfor^  of  A'ttt'  Ytyrk: 

The  women  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  convention  assembled,  do 
most  earnestly  protest  against  the  injustice  with  which  they  are  treated 
by  the  State,  where  in  point  of  numbers  they  are  in  eJicessof  the  men : 

Fint-^Thef  are  denied  the  ri^t  of  choming  their  own  rulers,  but  are  eompelled  to 
submit  to  the  choice  of  a  miaori^  ooaiisting  of  its  male  residents,  folly  oae-third  of 
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whf  mi  arc  of  foreign  birth.  Second — They  are  held  amenable  to  laws  they  have  had 
no  share  in  making  and  in  which  ibey  are  forbidden  a  voice — laws  which  touch  all 
their  most  vital  interests  of  education,  industry,  children,  property,  life  and  liberty. 
rkifd—yihak!  oompeDed  to  bear  the  bnidens  and  suffer  the  penalties  of  govemmcnt, 
they  are  debarred  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  civil  service,  and  the  control  of  offices 
in  the  righteous  discharge  of  whose  duties  their  inttrt-,t  is  equal  to  that  of  men. 
I^otirtk — They  are  taxed  without  their  consent  to  sustain  men  in  utlice  who  cuact  laws 
directly  oppoahig  their  Interests,  and  inasmnch  as  the  Stateof  New  York  paysone-sixth 
the  taxes  of  the  United  States,  its  women  feel  the  arm  of  oppression — Hke  Briareits 
with  hi^?  hundred  hand> — touching  and  crushing  tl>em  with  its  burdens.  Fifth — They 
are  under  the  power  of  an  autocrat  whose  salary  they  niu»t  pay,  but  who,  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  people — as  recently  shown  In  the  passage  eif  tibe  Sdiool  bill  by  the 
legislature — has  by  his  veto  denied  them  all  official  authority  in  the  control  of  the 
public  «:chooK,  and  this  despite  the  fact  of  there  liciriir  3,fi70  more  girls  of  school  age 
than  bojs,  and  I4,?T9  more  women  than  men  teai  bins;  in  the  State.  Sixth — I'nder 
pretence  of  regulating  public  murals,  women  of  llie  Jcmme  de  pave  class,  maity  of 
whom  have  been  driven  to  this  mode  of  life  as  a  livdihood,  are  sobjected  to  more 
trppressive  laws  than  their  partnets  in  vice.  Seventh — The  kws  treat  married  women 
a?  criminals  by  taking  from  them  all  legal  control  of  their  children,  while  those  bom 
outside  of  marriage  belong  absolutely  to  the  mothers.  Eighth — They  forbid  the 
another's  inheiitanoe  of  property  from  her  duldren  in  esse  the  father  u  living,  thus 
mshing  her  of  no  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  she  has  given  birth. 
^inih — They  gi\e  the  husband  control  of  the  common  property — allow  him  to  spend 
the  w  hole  personal  estate  in  riotous  living,  or  even  to  sell  the  home  over  his  wife's 
head,  subject  only  to  her  tiard  life-interest  in  ca>e  she  survives  him.  Tenth — They 
aOow  the  husband  to  imprison  her  at  his  pleasure  within  his  own  house,  the  court  sus- 
taining him  in  this  ooSrcion  until  the  wife  "submits  herself  to  her  husband's  will.'* 
Eleventh — They  allow  the  husband  while  the  common  property  is  in  his  pos^-cs^irm, 
**  without  even  the  formality  of  a  legal  complaint,  the  taking  of  an  oath  or  the  tiling  of 
a  bond  for  the  good  faith  of  his  aiction,**  to  advertise  his  wife  through  the  public  press 
as  a  deserter  and  to  forbid  ber  credit.  Twet/tk — ^They  deny  the  widow  the  ri^t  of 
inheritance  in  the  common  property  that  they  give  the  widower,  allow  her  but  forty 
days'  residence  in  the  family  mansion  before  paying  rent  to  her  husband's  hein;,  thus 
treating  her  as  if  she  were  an  alien  to  her  own  children — set  off  to  her  a  few  paltry 
sotides  of  boosebold  use,  close  the  estate  through  a  prooessof  law,  and  make  the  days 
of  her  beieavemebt  doubly  days  of  sonow. 

The  above  laws  of  marriage,  placing  irresponsible  authority  in  the 
hands  of' the  husband,  have  given  him  a  power  of  moral  coercion  over  the 
wife,  making  her  virtually  his  slave.   Without  entering  into  fuller  details 

of  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  laws  upon  al!  women,  mnrried  nnd 
sini^Ie,  wc  will  sum  the  whule  subjfct  up  in  the  lan^ir  ii^c  of  tlic  French 
Woman's  Rights  League,  which  characterizes  woman's  position  thui^; 

(1 )  Woman  is  held  politically  to  have  no  existence;  (2)  civilly,  she  is  a  miuur;  {3)  in 
marriage  she  is  a  serf ;  (4)  in  labor  she  is  made  inferior  and  robbed  of  her  earnings; 
^)  in  public  instraction  ^  is  sacrificed  to  man;  (6)  out  of  marriage,  answers  to  the 
fmUts  committed  by  both;  (7)  as  a  mother  is  deprived  of  her  right  to  her  children;  (6) 
she  is  only  deemed  equally  responsible,  intelligent  and  answerable  in  taxes  and  crimes. 

By  orrit  r  of  the  New  York  State  VVoman  Suffrage  Society. 

May,  1877.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Secretary, 

In  the  summer  of  1877  another  effort  was  made  by  women  of 

wealth  to  be  relieved  from  taxation.  Several  memorials  to  that 
effect  were  sent  to  the  legislature,  one  headed  by  Susan  A. 
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King*  of  New  York,  a  self-made  woman  who  had  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  and  owned  mucli  real  estate.  Her  memorial,  signed 
by  a  few  others,  represented  S9,ooo,cxX).  The  committee  bearing 
these  waited  on  many  members  of  the  legislature  to  secure 
their  influence  when  such  a  bill  should  be  presented,  which 
was  done  March  ix,  by  Col.  Alfred  WagstafT,  with  warm  recom> 
mendations.  He  was  followed  by  Senator  McCarthy  of  Onon- 
daga, who  also  introduced  a  bill  for  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution to  secure  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage.  Both  these  bills 
called  out  the  determined  opposition  of  Thomas  C  Ecclesine^ 
senator  from  the  eleventh  district,  and  the  ridicule  of  others. 
The  delegation  of  ladles,  sitting  there  as  representatives  of  half 
the  people  of  the  State,  felt  Insulted  to  have  their  demands  thus 
sneered  at ;  It  was  for  them  a  moment  of  bitter  humiliation.  In 
the  evening,  however,  their  time  for  retaliation  came,  as  they 
had  a  hearing  in  the  Senate  thamber,  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, where  an  immense  crowd  assembled  at  an  early  hour. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  Hon.  Williaui  if.  Robertson,  pre- 
sided. Each  of  the  ladies,  in  the  course  of  her  speech,  referred 
to  the  insulting  remarks  of  Mr.  Hughes  of  Washington  county. 
That  gentleman,  being  present,  looked  as  if  he  regretted  his  un- 
fortunate jokes,  and  winced  under  the  sarcasm  of  the  ladies. 

Soon  after  this,  great  excitement  was  created  by  the  close  of 
Stewart's  Home  for  Working  Women.  This  fine  building,  on 
the  corner  of  Thirty-second  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  had  been 
erected  by  the  merchant  prince  for  the  use  of  working  women, 
who  could  there  find  a  home  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  mil- 
lionaire  dead,  his  large  fortune  passed  into  other  hands.  The 

*  Miss  King,  the  head  of  a  New  Voric  tc^ealing  firm  compotcd  of  women,  who  control  a  capital  of 
St/no^AOOi  1ms  fMCntly  gone  to  China  to  make  puicluueft.  Her  previous  bu>incs!>  experience,  as  nar- 
rated by  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Triimue^  explains  her  fitness  for  her  miiiklii,  while  it  inci- 
dentally throws  some  light  on  the  secrets  of  the  tea-company  business : 

"  Previous  to  the  ouihrcak  of  our  ci^  il  w.ir  Miss  Kin^  waji  cxlenMvely  engaged  in  utilizing  the  lea\-es 
of  the  great  blackberry  and  raspberry  crops  running  to  waste  in  the  rich  lowlands  of  Gc(»sia  and 
Alabama,  and  itept  In  tiutt  feittlft  tegioa  n  Inrgm  levy  of  Northern  woneo— onait,  Uho  henaelf— to 
sii;j<.Tlntend  the  gathering  of  the  leaves  nnd  their  prcpanition  for  shipinent  to  heaJquiirter*  in  New 
York.  These  leaves  were  prepared  for  the  market  at  their  manipulating  halls  in  one  of  the  narrow 
ttieets  on  the  Hudion  side  uf  New  York  city.  Over  this  stage  of  the  tea  prepanliQna  Kisa  King  had 
special  supervision,  nnd,  by  n fcseroos  itse  of  the gienuine  imported  teaa,  woriMd  np  ww  American  pn^ 
ductions  into  all  the  aecrprtited  varietiea  of  the  Made  and  green  teat  of  oomneroe.  Hero  the  fetnaJe 
supervision  apparent!)-  tn  leii.  In  ihcir  e\tcn  =  ivo  t<.'a  w  arL-ri >uii.s  in  W.i'kcr  ^tr<.^-t  the  bu^in.■s■.  i*  as 
conducted  by  the  sbrewde;>t  reprcscnutivcs  of  Coihamite  trade,  with  all  the  appliances  of  the  great 
Chinese  tean^mporting houses.  Here  were  hnge  piles  of  tea-diesta,  aaiorted  and  uaasaorted,  and  the 
high-ialaricd  tea-taster  with  hi*  row  of  tiny  cups  of  hot-drawn  tea,  delicately  sampling  and  cin-.r  if\  ing 
the  varieties  and  grades  for  market.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  stopped  the  Souihcra  supplier  taid 
rent  Mis.s  Kini;\  female  agents  to  their  Northern  homes.  But  the  business  was  made  to  conform  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  Large  caigoes  of  imported  black  teaa  were  bot^t  as  they  arrived  and  were 
akiUf  ally  manipaUted  into  those  higb-ooat  varictiea  of  gnen  teaa  so  ottuively  purdiaaed  1^  the  gov*^ 
omflMat  for  iu  commimry  and  modUoal  depitaina.** 
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building  was  completed  and  furnished  in  a  style  of  elegance  far 
beyond  what  was  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  On  April  2, 
with  a  great  flourish,  the  immense  building  was  thrown  open  for 
public  inspection.  A  laige  number  of  women  applied  at  once 
for  admission,  but  encountered  a  set  of  rules  that  drove  most  of 
them  away.  This  gave  Judge  Hilton  an  excuse  for  violating  his 
obligation  to  cany  out  the  plan  of  his  dead  benefactor,  and  In  a 
few  weeks  he  closed  the  house  to  working  women  and  opened  it 
as  the  Park  Hotel,  for  which  it  was  so  admirably  fumi^ed  and 
fitted  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  was  intended  for  this 
from  the  beginning.  Great  indignation  -was  felt  in  the  com-  ' 
munity,  the  women  calling  a  meeting  to  express  their  dissapoint- 
ment  and  dissatisfaction.  This  was  held  in  Cooper  Institute, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association.*  Had 
Mr.  Stewart  provided  a  permanent  home  for  working  women  it 
would  have  been  but  a  meager  return  for  the  underpaid  toil  of 
the  thousands  who  had  labored  for  half  a  century  to  build  up 
his  princely  fortune.  But  even  the  idea  of  such  an  act  of  justice 
died  with  him. 

In  1879  that  eminent  philanthropist  Dr.  Hervey  Backus  Wilbur, 
superintendent  of  the  State  Idiot  Asylum  at  Syracuse,  urged  the 
passage  of  a  law  requiring  the  employment  of  competent  women 
as  physicians  in  the  female  wards  of  the  State  insane  asylums. 
Petitions  prepared  by  him  were  circulated  by  the  officers  of  the 
Women's  Medical  College,  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  by  Mrs. 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  by 
Ors.  Willard  Parker,  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  and  other  eminent 
physicians  of  New  York.  The  bill  prepared  by  Dr.  Wilbur  was 
introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  and  re- 
quired the  trustees  of  each  of  the  four  State  asylums  for  the  insane, 
'*  to  employ  one  or  more  competent,  well-educated  fem^de  physi- 
cians to  have  the  charge  of  the  female  patients  of  said  asylum,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  medical  superintendents  of  the  several 
asylums,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  or  male  assistant  physicians, 
and  to  take  the  place  of  such  male  assistant  physician  or  physi- 
cians in  the  wards  of  the  female  patients."  Although  Dr.  Wilbur 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  his  authority  upon  everything 
connected  with  the  feeble-minded  being  not  only  recognized  in 
this  country  but  in  Europe  also  as  absolute,  yet  this  bill,  which 

*  Mn.  Lozier  pretided.  Addrencs  w«ra  mads  by  Matilda  Fletchar  of  Iowa,  M n.  Helm  Slocum  and 
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did  not  contemplate  placing  a  woman  in  charge  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  which  was  so  purely  moral  in  its  character,  met  witli 
ridicule  and  opposition  from  the  press  of  the  State,  to  which  Dr. 
Wilbur  made  an  exhaustive  reply,  showing  the  need  of  women 
as  physicians  in  all  institutions  in  which  unfortunate  women  are 
incarcerated. 

When  the  fall  elections  of  1879  approached,  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  to  every  candidate  for  office  in  the  city,  asking  his  views 
on  the  question  of  woman  suffrage,  and  delegations  waited  on 
the  nominees  for  mayor.  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  the  Republican 
candidate,  declared  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
while  Hon.  Augustus  Schell,  the  Dcinucratic  candidate,  received 
the  ladies  with  great  courtesy,  and  avowed  himself  friendly  at 
least  to  the  demand  for  equal  wages  and  better  opportunities 
for  education,  and  in  the  trades  and  professions.  From  the  an- 
swers received,  a  list  of  candidates  was  prepared.  On  the  even- 
ing of  October  30,  a  crowded  mass-meet  inc^  was  held  in  Stein- 
way  Hall  to  advocate  the  election  of  those  men  who  were 
favorable  to  the  enfranchisement  of  woman.  Mr.  Schell  was 
chosen  Mayor.  The  re-nomination  in  18791  Lucius  Robinson 
for  governor  by  the  Democratic  convention,  aroused  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  women  who  understood- the  politics  of  the  State. 
He  had  declared  that  the  God  of  Nature  did  not  intend  women 
for  public  life  they  resolved  that  the  same  power  should  retire 
Mr.  Robinson  from  public  life,  and  held  mass*meetlngs  to  that 
end.*  These  meetings  were  all  alike  crowded  and  enthusiastic, 
and  the  speakers  f  felt  richly  paid  for  their  efforts.  A  thorough 
canvass  of  the  State  was  also  made,  and  a  protest  %  extensively 
circulated,  cuiidcmning  the  governor  for  his  veto  of  the  schuol-biU. 


•  In  I'aughke^»i«,  Vodem, HarltB,  WnUsDHlMiilH BHghtra, aod fa  faidMdtr«f 

New  Vork. 

f  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Hdan  M.  Lod«r,  Mh.  C1m»  WqnaMi,Mii.  flbeoB,  Mii,  llilhr  mA  Hni 

Blake. 

X  T«  the  Women  e/ ike  State  c/Nrtv  Vtrkt 

The  undenigncd,  dtireni  of  the  State  of  New  T«ri^  who  if  free  to  do  w,  woBMeapfMlltaMldVH 

the  ballot  l>o\,  but  whn  by  unju<iit  enactments  arc  debarred  the  exercise  of  tbat  pnlitiral  frrcdonj 
wlicrcio  "the  CnxJ  of  n.itiirc  "  ciuitlcA  ihcm,  carnciily  protest  against  the  proposed  rvelcciion  of 
LuciuA  Robinfton  as  governor.  They  «ay  naught  against  hit  honor  as  a  man,  but  they  proteit  because 
when  the  iegttlature  of  the  Evpire  State  had  pawod  a  bill  making  women  eUgibie  to  adioel-boafd*. 
Ludut  RobinMn,  by  bb  veto,  kept  tKk  bill  from  beeoming  bw.  They  thetefore  call  on  all  men  end 

women  w  respect  themselves  an.l  d;trc  mAintaio  their  ri>;bts,  to  do  all  in  thi  ir  |>owcr  to  dcfc.it  tl:e 
reclectiuii  of  one  who  has  set  hini-.  lf  agaimt  the  advance  made  by  Iowa,  K,.4«sas,  Oregon,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Colorado,  Chliforriia,  Mumesetn,  Pennsvlvania,  Massachoaetta,  and  New  HaB|lilhirei  b 
many  of  which  States  woman's  rif^ht  to  vot«  OM  achool  qucttioDs  u  also  recognized. 

Lhigncd:]  Matilda  Joslyn  G.igc,  Prewidrmi  tf.  V.  State  fVamam  Suffrage  Atsficiatimi,  Jennie 
M.   Lxxier,  M.   I''.,    Sti.r,-tiiry.       I.illic  Dcvcrcux  I 'in-/'r,-siJcKt    Xafi\"i,t/  /.-».'(. "i. 

Clemence  S.  Lozicr,  M.  D.,  f  resident  .V.  )'.  Citjf  AssacieUian,  Susan  A.  King,  Cordelia  S.  Kiiapp, 
Helen  M.  Slocum,  Stuan  B.  Anthony,  Amandn  Oeyo^  Helen  M .  Cooke,  Eliabetli  B.  Phdp^ChaikKli 
Fowler  WelU.  Enunn  S.  Allen. 
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Mr.  F.  B.  Tliuibcr,  and  Miss  Susan  A.  King  coiilribuLcd 
liberally  to  this  campaign.  Handbills  containing  the  protest  and 
a  call  for  a  series  of  mass-meet in«js,  were  distributed  by  the 
thousands  all  over  the  State.  The  last  nun-ting  was  held  at  the 
sev^enth  ward  Republican  wi^^wam,  an  immense  structure,  in 
Brooklyn ;  its  use  was  given  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
club.^  At  every  one  of  these  meetings  resolutions  were  passed 
condemning  Mr.  Robinson,  and  electors  were  urged  to  cast  their 
votes  against  him.  No  doubt  the  enthusiasm  the  women  aroused 
lor  his  opponent  helped  in  a  measure  to  defeat  him. 

In  the  meantime,  women  in  the  eleventh  senatorial  district  were 
concentrating  their  efforts  for  the  defeat  of  Thomas  H.  Eccelsine. 
His  Republican  opponent,  Hon.  Chas.  E.  Foster,  was  a  pronounced 
advocate  of  woman  suffrage.  Miss  King,t  who  resided  in  this 
district,  exerted  all  her  influence  lor  his  election,  giving  time, 
money  and  thought  to  the  canvass.  On  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  the  day  after  election,  the  papers  announced  that  Mr.  Cor-, 
nell  was  chosen  governor,  and  that  Mr.  Ecdesine,  who  two  years 
before  had  been  elected  by  7,000  majority,  was  defeated  by  600, 
ajid  Mr.  Foster  chosen  senator  in  his  stead. 

This  campaign  attracted  much  attention.  The  journals  through- 
out the  country  commented  upon  the  action  of  the  women.  It 
was  conceded  that  their  efforts  had  counted  for  something  in  in- 
fluencing the  election,  and  from  this  moment  the  leaders  of  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  in  New  York  regarded  themselves  as 
possessing  some  political  influence. 

In  January,  1880,  Governor  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  in  his  first  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature,  among  other  recommendations,  embodied 
the  following: 

The  policy  of  making  women  eligible  as  school  officers  has  been  adopted 
In  several  States  with  beneficial  results,  and  the  question  is  exciting  much 
discussion  in  this  State,  Women  are  equally  competent  with  men  for  this 
duty,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  admission  to  representation 
would  larg^ely  increase  tlic  rificacy  of  our  school  nianapcnient.  The  tavor* 
able  attention  of  the  Icgi^laLurc  is  earnestly  directed  lo  this  subject. 

With  such  words  from  the  chief  executive  it  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  find  friends  for  a  measure  making  women  eligible  as  school 

•  Cb«Mcr  A.  Arthur,  chairmw  of  tht  Rcpiililktt  campaign  wwnmiWea,  pmiatnl  the  motion. 

t  Slwlhfcw  her  spacious  apartownts  «p«ntaad  gave  toma  of  lh«  voten  a  free  lunch,  that  she  might 
ha-rc  the  opportunity  of  adding  her  pertonal  perkuaMOVt  10  ihe  public  protests.  Miss  King  and  Mim 
Heien  Potter,  the  distinguished  reader,  then  randing  with  Miaa  King,  asustcd  vx  raiting  a  baaoer  for  Cor- 
MOaad  f  aaUttapiilaiKled  bf  the  multitude  of  bf-«taiidcnk 
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officers.  Early  in  the  session  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
by  Hon.  Lorraine  B.  Sessions  of  Cattaraugus: 

No  penOD  dull  be  deemed  indigible  to  aetve  m  ttijadiool  oflioer,  or  to  vote  at  aaf 
•dkool  meeting,  bgr  iCMOtt  of  lex,  wlbo  hes  the  Toiet't  qoelificatioiis  required  by  law. 

Senator  Edwin  G.  Halbert  of  Broome  rendered  efficient  aid 
and  the  bill  passed  at  once  in  the  Senate  by  a  nearly  unanimous 

vote.  Hon.  G.  W.  Husted  of  Westchester  introduced  it  at  once 
in  the  nssembly  and  earnestly  championed  the  measure.  It  passed 
by  a  vote  of  8/  to  3.  The  bill  was  laid  before  the  governor,  who 
promptly  affixed  his  signature  to  it,  and  thus,  at  last,  secured  to 
the  women  of  the  Empire  State  the  right  to  vote  on  all  school 
matters,  and  to  hold  any  school  office^;  to  which  they  might  be 
chosen.  The  bill  v.  is  signed  on  February  12,  and  the  next  day 
being  Friday,  wa£  the  last  day  of  registration  in  the  city  of  Syra> 
cuse»  the  election  there  taking  place  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
The  news  did  not  reach  there  until  late  in  the  day,  the  evening 
papers  being  the  first  to  contain  it.  But,  although  so  little  was 
known  of  the  measure,  thirteen  women  registered  their  names  as 
voters,  and  cast  their  ballots  at  the.  election.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  women  of  New  York  ever  voted,  and  Tuesday,  February 
18,  1880^  is  a  day  to  be  remembered.*  The  voting  for  officers, 
like  all  other  school  matters,  was  provided  for,  not  under  the 
general  laws,  but  by  the  school  statutes.  There  are  two  gen* 
eral  elections  in  chartered  cities  and  universal  suffrage  for  school 
as  well  as  all  other  officers;  no  preparation  being  required  of 
voters  but  registration.    In  the  rural  districts  school  meetmgs 

•  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Rrand.  principal  of  the  Gcne?;^  »chool  of  this  city,  a  woman  with  abilities  a^  good  as 
those  of  any  male  principal,  but  who,  because  the  is  a  woman,  receives  Ssso  less  salary  a  year  than 
male  principal,  was  the  fim  woniaii  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  cait  a  vote  uader  the  &eir  ichool  law* 
On  Saturday  nftrmtton  she  was  ai  a  fn'end's  house,  whun  tlie  y<'«r«ii/was  throw-n  in.  containing  the 
tint  edituiial  uolii.e  of  the  passage  of  the  Uw.  Mnk.  Urand  saw  the  welcome  :iimouttcement.  "  Let  at 
go  and  register,"  she  at  once  said,  her  heart  swelling  with  joy  and  thankfulness  that  even  this  small 
quaodty  of  justice  had  bceo  doae  woman.  Where  b  my  shawl  ?  I  feci  as  if  I  shoold  die  if  I  dea'c 
get  there,**  for  the  hour  was  late,  and  the  tune  for  doring  the  registry  list*  was  near  at  hand.  To  have 

lyst  th  is  opporluiilt  y  would  li.ivc  placed  her  in  the  position  of  a  second  T^mt.iliis,  the  cup  withdrawn  ju!»t 
OS  it  touched  her  lips.  But  &he  wns  in  time,  and  the  important  act  of  registering  accomplished,  she  had 
but  to  posseat  her  muI  in  patience  until  the  fbllowfaig  Tuesday.  Who  shall  say  how  long  the  two  ia> 
tcrvcning  days  were  to  her  ;  but  Tuesday  morning  at  last  arrived,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Brand 
was  lo  exercise  the  freeman's  right  of  self-government.  A  gentleman,  the  owner  of  the  block  in  whidi 
•he  resided,  offered  to  accompany  her  to  the  jiolls,  although  he  w.»s  a  Democrat  and  knew  Mrs.  Brand 
would  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  Although  not  hesitating  to  go  alone,  Mn.  Brand  accepted  thia 
courtesy.  As  she  entered  the  polling  place  the  men  present  feU  back  In  a  aeni-dicle.  Not  a  sound 
was  hc.ird,  not  n  whisper,  ni  t  n  breath.  In  silence  and  with  a  jryous  solemnity  well  befitting  the  oc- 
ca^^i  n,  Mrs.  lirmil  t.i>t  her  firat  vole,  at  five  minuitisi  past  eight  in  the  morning.  The  post-tnaster  of 
(lie  city,  Mr.  Cha<.e,  offered  his  congratulations.  A  few  Oldinai7  ivwhi  «W>  udailted,  and  then 
Mrs.  Brand  left  the  place.  And  that  was  all ;  neither  mot«  nor  less.  No  opposition,  no  rudeness,  no 
jostling  crowd  of  men,  but  tuch  behavior  as  is  seen  when  Chrlsthins  come  together  at  the  sacrament. 
I  have  lotiR  known  Mrs.  lirnnd  as  a  nolile  woman,  but  talking  with  her  a  few  days  since  I  could  but 
notice  the  added  sense  of  self-respecting  dignity  that  freedom  gives.  "  I  feel  a  constant  gratitude  that 
even  none  portion  of  my  rights  have  been  recognised,'*  said  she,  and  I  left  her,  mon  than  ever  ian> 
p«MMd,  if  that  iapoeiiUe,  witlt  the  beauty  and  aaocdocM  o<  fieedom.— [M.  J.  C. 
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ajpe  hdd  for  dections,  and  there  are,  by  the  statates*  three  classes 
of  voters  described  by  law. 

t.  Every  person  (nude  or  female)  idio  is  r  iciIdeBt  of  tiie  dlttxictt  of  the  age  of 

twenty-one  years,  entitled  to  hold  lands  in  this  State,  irflo  either  owns  or  UfCS  teal  et> 

late  in  the  district  liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

2.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  (male  or  female)  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  is  a  resident  of  the  district,  and  who  owns  any  personal  property  assessed 
OB  the  last  pteoeduig  asseMment  toil  of  the  toini  exoecding  $50  in  valne,  eadiisive  of 
avdk  as  is  eseinpt  from  execution. 

3.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  State:  (male  or  female)  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  vrho  is  a  resident  of  the  district  and  who  has  permanently  residing  with  him,  or 
her,  a  child  or  children  of  school  age,  some  one  or  more  of  whom  shall  have  attended 
Aesdioolof  the  district  for  a  period  of  at  loirt  dii^  wed»  within  the  jear  ptecedi^ 
tb»  time  at  which  the  vote  is  offend. 

Several  of  the  large  cities  hold  their  elections  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  March,  while  the  majority  of  the  rural  districts  hold  their 

school  meetings  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October.  Prepara- 
tions were  at  once  made  to  call  out  a  large  vote  of  women  in  the 
cities  holding  spring  elections,  but  all  such  efforts  were  checked 
by  official  action.  The  mayor  of  Rochester  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernor, asking  him  if  the  new  law  applied  to  cities.  Mr.  Cornell  laid 
the  question  before  Attorney-General  Ward,  who  promptly  gave 
an  opinion  that  inasmuch  as  the  words  **  school  meeting  "  were 
used  in  the  law,  }vomen  could  only  vote  where  such  meetings 
were  held,  but  were  not  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  in  large 
cities.  Meantime  the  New  York  City  Association  called  a  meeting 
of  congratulation  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  Februaiy  25, 
when  Robinson  Hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  the  friends 
of  woman  suffrage,  some  of  whom  addressed  the  vast  audience.* 
A  mass-meeting  of  women  was  held  at  Albany,  in  Geological 
Hall,  Mrs.  Blake  presiding.  It  was  especially  announced  that  the 
meeting  was  only  for  ladies,  but  several  men  who  strayed  in  were 
permitted  to  remain,  to  take  that  part  in  the  proceedings  usually 
allowed  to  women  in  masculine  assemblies,  that  is,  to  be  silent 
spectators.  Rcbolutioiis  were  passed,  urging  the  women  to  vote 
at  the  coming  election,  and  the  names  of  several  ladies  were  sug- 
gested as  trustees.  March  19,  1880,  the  Albany  County  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  f  was  formed,  whose  first  active  duty  was  to 
rouse  the  women  to  vote  in  the  coming  school  election,  which  they 
did,  in  spite  of  the  attorney-general's  opinion. 

•>1kcv.nobcttCoily«r,niMliedi  L.StaM,CtBim  Nqrann,  AugMia  Cooper  Bviuol,  Hilie  M.  Slo. 

Himflt***  Wilcox,  Mn.  Oevemix  Bl«ike,  and  Dr.  Clemence  Loiier  who  preudoil. 

*  >r  i~.  Seymour  "Haw^FrtHdtmtf  Wm  Km«  Stflnomon,  StcrUaty,  lliM  SttneawiCMK  tte  iiM 

Toic  M  the  tcbool  decuoii  in  AlbMv. 
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Mr,  Edwin  G.  Halhert  of  Rroome  also  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate,  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  to  secure  to  women  the 
right  of  suffrage,  which  was  passed  by  that  conservative  body  just 
before  its  adjournment.  Meantime  Mr.  Wilcox  urged  the  passage 
of  the  bill  to  prohibit  disfranchisementj  which  was  brought  to  a 
third  reading  in  the  Assembly.  He  prepared  and  circulated  among 
the  members  of  the  legislature  a  brief,*  showing  their  power  to 
extend  the  suffrage.  The  argument  is  unanswerable,  establishing 
the  fact  that  women  had  voted  through  the  early  days  of  the 
Colonies,  and  proving,  by  unanswerable  authorities,  their  right  to 
do  so;  thus  establishing  the  right  of  women  to  vote  in  i885« 
Mr.  Wilcox*  researches  on  this  point  will  prove  invaluable  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  woman,  as  his  facts  are  Irresistible.  Follow, 
hig  is  the  proposed  bill : 

An  Act  to  Prohibit  Disfranchisement. 

Intfodooed  in  the  Assembly  by  Hon.  Alex.  P.  Andrews,  Mudi  3X,  i860.  Reported 

by  the  Jttdiduy  Committee  for  consideration.  May  24.  Ordered  10  third  reading.  May 
27.  Again  so  reported,  unanimously,  March  16.  1881.  Again  ordered  to  third  read- 
ing.  May  3,  1881 ,  ayes  60.  nucs  40.  Vote  on  passage,  May  ix,  1881 ;  ayes  59,  noes 
55,  majority  4.    (65  necessary  to  pass). 

Whmtast  the  common  lew  entitles  women  to  vote  under  the  seme  qnalificetioos  ns 
men ;  and 

Wkfreas,  said  common  law  has  never  been  abrogated  in  this  State;  and 
Whereas,  a  practice  nevertheless  obtains  of  treating  as  disfranchised  all  persons  to 
whom  suffrage  is  not  secured  by  express  words  of  the  constitution;  and 

IVhirms,  the  constituticm  makes  no  provision  for  this  precUoe,  Imt  00  the  oontniy 
declares  that  its  own  object  is  to  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  people,  and 
provides  that  no  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised  or  deprived  of  any  of  the 
privileges  secured  to  any  citizen  unless  by  constitutional  provision  and  judicial  decision 
therennder;  and 

Whereas,  this  practice,  despite  the  want  of  authority  therefor,  has  by  oontinnaBce 
acquired  the  force  of  law;  and 

Whereas,  many  citir.ens  object  to  this  practice  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  pni^ 
pose  of  the  consiiiuiiun,  as  well  as  against  justice  and  public  policy;  and 

Whenas^  the  legislature  has  corrected  tibis  practice  in  repeated  UkstaneeSy  its  power 
to  do  so  being  in  sudi  instances  fully  leoognised  and  exercised;  therefore 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yoikt  repieaented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  en- 
act as  follows: 

Section  i.  Every  woman  shall  be  free  to  vote,  under  the  qualifications  required  of 
men,  or  to  refrain  from  Totm^;.  as  she  may  choose;  and  no  person  shall  be  debarred, 
by  reason  of  sex,  from  voting  at  any  election,  or  at  any  town  meetings  school  meet* 

ing.  or  other  choice  of  government  functionaries  whatsoever. 

Sec.  2.    All  acts  ami  parts-  of  acts  inconsistent  with  tlus  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  3.    This  act  sliall  take  effect  inuned Lately. 

Various  memorials  were  sent  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  this 
bill,  and  a  hearing  was  granted  to  its  advocates.!  The  Assembly 

*  Sm  appendbc. 

t  Ml*.  Blake,  Mfi.  Skcum,  Hn  Saxon,  of  Louuiana. 
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chamber  in  the  beautiful  newcapitol  was  crowded  as  it  had  never 
been  before.  A  large  proportion  of  the  senators  and  assembly- 
men were  present,  many  of  the  judges  from  the  various  courts, 
while  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  occupied  prominent 
places,  and  large  crowds  of  fashionable  ladies  and  leading  gentle- 
men filled  the  seats  and  galleries.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Hon.  George  L.  Ferry,  presided.  The  ladies  were  graciously 
received  by  the  governor,  who,  at  their  request,  ^ave  them  the 
pen  with  which  he  signed  the  bill  providing  "  school  suffrage  for 
women,"  and  in  return  they  presented  him  a  handsome  gold- 
mounted  pen,  a  gift  from  the  City  Society. 

The  first  voting  by  women  after  the  passage  of  the  new  law, 
was  at  Syracuse,  February  17,  only  five  days  after  the  bill 
received  the  governor's  signature,  but  the  great  body  of  women 
had  not  the  opportunity  until  October.  At  that  time  in  Fayette- 
viUe,  the  home  of  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  women  voted  in  laige 
numbers ;  the  three  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  ticket,  trus- 
tee, clerk  and  librarian  were  all  elected.  It  was  an  hour  of  tri- 
umph for  Mrs.  Gage  who  was  heartily  congratulated  upon  the 
result.  It  was  remarked  that  so  quiet  an  election  had  seldom 
been  known.  At  Middletown,  Orange  county,  IV>  Lydia  Sayre 
Hasbrook  urged  the  women  to  take  advantage  of  their  new  privi- 
lege, and  when  the  day  of  election  came,  although  it  was  cold  and 
stormy,  over  200  voted,  and  elected  the  entire  ticket  of  women 
for  trustees,  Mrs.  Hasbrook  herself  being  chosen  as  one. 

There  were  many  placLS.  however,  where  110  women  voted,  for 
the  reform  had  all  the  aiitagonisms  and  prejudices  of  custom  to 
overcome.  Many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  to  prevent 
them  from  exercising  this  right.  The  men  of  their  families  ob- 
jeeting,  and  misconstruing  the  law,  kept  them  in  doubt  both  as  to 
their  rights  and  duties.  The  clergy  from  their  pulpits  warned 
the  women  of  their  congregations  not  to  vote,  fathers  forbade 
their  daughters,  husbands  their  wives.  The  wonder  is  that  against 
such  a  pressure  so  many  women  did  vote  after  all. 

October  12,  1880,  the  elections  took  place  in  a  large  propor- 
tion  of  the  eleven  thousand  school  districts  of  the  State,  and  the 
daily  journals  were  full  of  items  as  to  the  result.  We  copy  a  few 
of  tJiese: 

LowmiB,  Lewis  County,  Oct.  16,  tBBo. — ^The  bn^ess  neeting  wm  hetd  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  an  i  \va>  attended  by  twenty  Lielies.  On  the  foIlo\\-ing  day  at 

I  P.  M..  the  election  uas  held.  The  ladies  had  an  independent  ticket  oppo>ini^  llu-  in- 
ounbent  dcrk  and  trustee,    bcven  voted.   Four  were  challenged.   They  swore  their 
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votes  in.  Boys  jnst  turned  twenty-one  years  of  age  voted  unchallenged.  The  clerk, 
who  is  a  young  sprig  of  a  lawyer,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  challenging  our  votes. 
He  first  read  the  opinion  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  InstnictioD,  and  said  that 
the  penalty  fur  illegal  voting  was  not  less  than  six  months'  imprisonmeiit,  Mjrvole 
wns  challenged,  and  although  my  husband  is  nn  owner  of  nilldl  Rtl  estate  Ud  «^*w«*>^ 
■eil  one  foot  of  u  without  my  consent,  I  could  not  vote. 

From  Penn  Yan  a  woman  writes  : — About  seventy  ladies  voted  here,  but  none  who 
did  not  either  own  or  lease  real  estate.  The  aigument  so  <rften  used  against  womaa 
toffrage^-^:  that  the  first  to  avail  tliCBiaelvea  of  the  privilege  woold  be  thoce  least 

qualified  to  do  so,  is  directly  refuted,  in  this  town  at  least,  since  the  ladies  who  voted 
are  without  doubt  those  who  by  natural  ability  and  by  culture  are  abundantly  compe* 
tent  to  vote  intelligently  as  well  as  conscientiously. 

A  woman  in  Nunda  writes: — Only  six  women  attended  the  school  meeiiog  in  ihe 
first  district  on  the  I3th»  but  over  foctgr  vrent  to  the  poUs  on  the  tyiu  Two  women 
were  on  one  of  the  tickets;  the  opposUion  tidcet  was  made  up  entirely  of  males.  We 
were  supported  by  the  best  men  in  the  village.  The  ticket  bearing  the  names  <A  Mrs. 
Fidelia  J.  M.  Whitcomb,  M.  D.,  and  Mrs.  S.  Aup;usta  Hcrrick,  was  elected. 

From  Poland  a  woman  writes Our  school  meeting  was  attended  by  about  thirty 
men  and  two  women.  The  population  of  the  village  is  between  three  and  four  hund. 
fed.   My  neighbor  and  I  were  prond  of  the  privily  of  casting  our  first  vote.  There 

was  nothing  of  special  interf~-'  \n  call  niit  voters,  as  our  tnistee-^;  -^re  satisfactOiy  tO  alL 
If  circumstances  required,  there  would  be  miny  women  voters  here. 

David  Hopkins  and  Gustave  Dettloil  were  candidates  for  school  trustee  in  district 
No.  I  of  New  Lots,  Long  Island,  at  ^  test  election.  Mr,  Hopkins  is  a  fanner  and  %ns 
seeking  reflection.    Mr.  Dettloff  is  connected  with  an  insurance  company  in  this  dty, 

and  is  a  well-known  resident  of  the  town.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Hopkins  about  an  hour 
before  the  closing  «>f  the  polls,  perceived  that  there  was  danger  of  their  candidate's 
defeat.  A  consultation  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  utilize  the  new  law  giving 
women  the  privilege  of  voting.  Accordingly,  several  farm  wagons  were  procnred  and 
sent  through  the  district  to  gather  in  the  farmers*  wives  and  daughters.  The  wagons 
teturned  to  the  \>o\\^  with  107  women,  all  of  whom  voted  for  Mr.  Hopkins,  thus  saving 
him  from  defeat.  It  was  too  lute  to  use  a  counter  poison.  The  total  number  of  votes 
cast  was  329,  Mr.  Hopkins  receiving  eighty  majority. 

PoKT  jBKYis.  OtL.  i3.^Tbe  annnal  dection  of  sdiool  trnttees  occnrted  UMiaj 

and  was  attended  with  tmusual  excitement.    Eight  hundred  and  thirty  votes  were 

polled,  150,  for  the  women's  ticket,  the  remainder  being  divided.  Only  fifty 
ladies  voted,  a  great  many  brin-^  kept  from  the  polls  by  the  crowd  of  loafers 
Standing  around.  The  Protestant  ticket,  composed  of  three  men,  was  elected.  The 
election  was  held  in  a  small  room,  and  this  was  crowded  with  men  who  amused  them* 
selves  by  passing  remarks  about  the  ladies  until  the  police  were  called  in.  Every  lady 
who  offered  her  vote  was  challenged  and  a  great  many  left  the  polls  in  disgust.  In 
Carpenter's  Point  aad  Spanrowbush,  two  suburbs  of  the  village,  the  ladies  voted  and 
were  not  molested. 

Only  a  few  women  voMd  <Hk  Tuesdigr  evening  at  the  election  for  sdioel  tntttees  In 
the  first  district  of  Sonthfield,  Staten  Island .    When  the  poll  was  opened  Judge  John  G. 

Vaughan.  the  retiring  trustee,  presided.  A  motion  w.as  made  to  reelect  him  by  ac- 
clamation Amid  great  confusion  Judge  Vaughan  put  the  motion  and  declared  it 
carried,  i  hcn  Officers  Fitzgerald  and  Lcary  had  to  take  charge  of  the  meeting  to 
preserve  order,  and  Judge  Vaughan's  opponents  withdrew,  threatening  proceedii^ 
to  have  the  election  declared  invalid.  Abram  C.  Wood  was  elected  school  tmsteein 
the  We«;t  New  Brighton  (S.  I.)  district  by  69  majority,  which  included  the  votes  of 
eight  of  eleven  women  present.  Other  women  promised  to  vote  if  Mr.  Wood  needed 
their  support.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn  presided. 
SiNQ  Sing,  Oct.  13.— Five  women  voted  at  the  uSbtonA  meeting  last  night. 
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M  <t  VT  MoRRi!:,  Oct.  i3.«^0iie  bondred  ami  twentj  women  voted  at  the  scbool 
election  here  last  eveninj^. 

Glen's  Fa.LLS,  Oct.  13. — 1  am  mfonucd  that  women  iliti  vole  here  and  m  the 
neighborhood  last  evenii^. 

tatftY.  Oct.  13.— A  large  wonutti  voCe  was  cast  beie.  Two  women  were  elected 
members  of  the  school-board. 

PUKSKILI.,  Oct.  13. — Five  women  voted  in  one  district. 

Shelter  Island,  Oct.  13. — Women  voted  at  our  school  meeting. 

Coffin  Summit,  Oct^  15. — Six  women  Toted  at  the  sdiool  meeting  here.  A  lady 
was  nominated  for  trustee  and  f  eceived  many  votes*  Imt  was  defeated. 

StaMVORO,  Oct.  15.— Four  ladies  voted  at  the  school  meeting. 

Port  RiCHNfON'D,  Oct.  15. — Six  ladies  attended  the  school  meeting.  The  chair- 
man. Mr.  Sidney  P.  Ronason,  niade  &  speech,  welcoming  them,  slating  that  an 
oni^ucces^ul  effort  had  been  made  by  citizens  to  induce  a  leading  lady  lu  become  a 
candidate  for  traatee;  also,  that  Lester  A.  Scofield,  the  retiring  tnistee,  would  dieer- 
folly  give  way  if  any  competent  lady  would  take  his  place.  This  Mr.  ScofieUeon- 
firmed,  but,  no  lady  being  nominated,  he  was  reelected  without  opposition. 

Baldwin'VTLLe,  Oct.  15. — Thirty-three  ladies  voted  nt  the  sch(K)l  election. 

LocKPORT,  Oct.  15. — Two  Quaker  ladies  voted  at  the  school  meeting  of  the 
first  district  of  diis  township.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Sarah  Lanb  Cnshii^,  was  dioien 
tax-collector  by  23  votes  out  of  fl6b  On  the  entrance  of  the  ladies*  fim^Hrfg  and  aU 

disorder  ceased,  and  the  meeting  wa55  uncommonly  well-conducted. 

Lawtun  Statio.s,  Oct.  15. — Of  the  16  vote?  cast  at  the  school  mcetmg  here,  15 
were  given  by  women.  A  woman  received  the  highest  vote  for  school  trustee,  but 
vntbdbrew  in  favor  of  one  of  the  male  candidates.  The  proceedings  were  enlivened 
wttb  singing  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  teacber.  Severd  imptovements 
ID  the  building  were  ordered  at  the  instance  of  the  ladies. 

Kno\vles%'TLLE,  Oct.  15. — Many  women  meant  to  vote  at  the  school  meeting, 
bat  a  person  went  from  huu&e  to  house  and  threatened  them  with  legal  penalties 
if  they  did.  Mrs.  James  KemholtB  was  nominated  for  tax-collector  at  the  meeting, 
Imt  declined,  saying  the  pay  was  too  small.  MUs  Adelina  Lockwood,  being  nomi- 
nated for  librarian,  declined,  but  wns  elected  by  acclamation,  amid  great  applause. 
The  meeting  was  very  large,  but  unusually  orderly. 

Flushing,  Oct.  15. — Forty  women  voted  at  the  school  meeting  here,  and  in  the 
adjoining  district. 

Syracuss,  Oct.  14,  1 88 1. —At  the  F^etteville,  Onondaga  conn^,  school-dis- 
trict election  yesterday,  a  direct  issue  was  made  on  the  question  of  woman's  rights. 
The  candidate  of  the  women  was  chf^en.  This  is  the  women's  second  victoxy  in 
that  place,  yivmg  them  control  of  the  school-boaid. 

A  correspondent  describing  what  the  voters  had  to  enconnter, 
said: 

Is  the  question  asked,  why  have  not  more  women  voted?  I  answer, 
hundreds  of  women  in  this  State  were  debarred  by  falsehood  and 
intiiuidaiiun.  No  sooner  had  the  school  suffrage  law  passed  than 
the  wildest  statements  about  it  were  made.  It  was  given  out  that 
the  Governor  had  recalled  the  bill  from  the  Secretary  of  State  after  sign- 
ing it  (which  he  could  not  do),  and  vetoed  it;  that  the  law  was  unconsti- 
ttttional ;  that  it  was  defective  and  inoperative ;  that  it  did  not  apply  to 
cities  and  villages :  that  it  had  been  repealed;  and  like  untruths.  P^ns 
was  taken  to  hide  its  existence  by  corrupt  officials,  who  told  the  women 
that  the  law  did  n  t  apply  to  the  places  where  they  lived,  or  who  withheld 
the  fact  of  its  passage.  The  State  was  floixied  just  before  the  elections  with 
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an  incorrect  statement  that  only  the  rich  women  could  vote;  that  the 
children's  mothers  could  not  unless  they  held  real  estate.  The  story  was 
also  set  afloat  that  the  attorney-general  had  ind<jrsed  this  stat«'ment ; 
which  that  gentleman  promply  repudiated.  All  this  we  corrected  as  last 
and  as  far  as  we  could ;  but  it  unavoidably  did  much'  harm. 

Wholesale  hindrance  and  terrorism  too,  were  used.  A  few  samples  are 
these :  In  Albany,  many  women  were  threatened  by  their  own  husbands 
with  expulsion  from  house  and  home,  imprisonment*  bodily  violence  or 
death  if  they  dared  vote;  while  many  others  were  deterred  by  insults  and 
threats  of  social  persecution.  Many  persons  ridiculed  and  abused  those 
who  sought  to  vote.  In  some  districts  the  inspecttjrs  refused  to  register 
qualified  women,  while  in  others  votes  were  refused.  Statements  were 
widely  published  that  the  law  did  nut  apply  to  Albany.  In  Knowcrsville.  the 
village  teacher  went  to  every  house,  and  threatened  the  women  with  state- 
prison  if  they  dared  to  vote.  In  Mount  Morris,  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  denounced  the  ladies  who  induced  others  to  vote.  In  Fayette- 
ville,  Saratoga  and  elsewhere*  the  ladies'  request  for  some  share  in  making 
the  tickets  was  scornfully  ignored.  In  Port  Jervis,  the  Board  of  Education 
declined  a  hall  that  was  offered,  and  had  the  election  in  a  low,  dirty  little 
room.  Smoke  was  puffed  in  the  ladies*  faces,  challenges  were  frequent, 
and  all  sorts  of  impudent  questions  were  asked  of  the  voters.  In  Long 
Island  City  many  ladies  were  challenged,  and  stones  were  thrown  in  the 
street  at  Mrs.  Emma  Gates  Conkling.  the  lady  who  was  most  active 
in  bringing  out  the  new  voters.  In  New  Brighton,  the  village  paper 
threatened  the  women  with  jail  if  they  voted ;  and  when  a  motion  was 
made  in  one  district  that  the  ladies  be  invited  to  attend,  a  hirge  negative 
vote  was  given,  one  man  shouting,  **  We  have  enough  of  women  at  home ; 
we  don't  want 'em  here!"  At  West  New  Brighton  it  was  openly  an* 
nounced  that  the  meeting  should  be  too  turbulent  for  ladies,  insomuch 
that  many  who  intended  to  go  staid  away,  and  the  few  who  went  were 
obliged  to  wait  till  all  the  men  had  voted.  In  Newham  a  gang  of  low 
fellows  took  possession  of  the  polling  place  early,  filled  it  with  smoke  of 
the  worst  tobacco,  and  covered  the  floor  with  tobacco  juice  ;  and  through 
all  this  the  few  ladies  who  ventured  to  vote  had  to  pass.  In  New  York  a 
man  who  claims  to  be  a  gentleman  said :  "  If  my  wife  undertook  to  vote  I 
would  trample  her  under  my  feet.**  In  New  Rochelle  the  school  trustee 
told  the  women  they  were  not  entitled  to  vote,  and  tried  to  prevent  a 
meeting  being  held  to  inform  them.  Clergymen  from  the  pulpit  urged 
women  not  to  vote,  and  a  mob  gathered  at  the  polls  and  blocked  the  way. 
These  are  but  samples  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  new  law  went 
into  operation  ;  and  it  is  the  truth  that  there  was  as  much  bulldozing  of 
voters  in  New  York  as  ever  in  the  South,  though  sometimes  by  other 
means. 

In  1880  Mrs.  Blake  was  sent  by  the  New  York  society  to  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  presidential  conventions  at  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati,  and  on  her  return  a  meeting  was  called  in  Repub- 
lican Hall,  July  9,  to  hear  her  report  as  to  the  comparative  treat- 
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ment  received  by  the  delegates  in  the  two  conventions.  Soon 
afterwards  a  delegation  of  ladies  *  waited  on  Winfield  5*  Han- 
cock, the  Democratic  nominee,  who  received  them  with  much  * 
conrtesy,  saying  he  was  quite  willing  to  interpret,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  that  clause  of  his  letter  of  acceptance  wherein  he  said  t  "  It 
is  only  by  a  full  vote  and  a  fair  count  that  the  people  can  rule  in 
fact,  as  required  by  the  theory  of  our  government."  "  I  am  will- 
ing, ladies,"  said  the  general,  "to  have  you  say  that  I  believe  in 
a  free  ballot  for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  women  as 
well  as  men." 

Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Slociim  rind  Mr.  Wilcox  made  quite  an  ex- 
tensive canvass  through  many  counties  of  the  State,  to  rouse  the 
women  to  use  their  right  to  vote  on  all  school  matters. 

The  bill  to  prohibit  disfranchisement  was  again  introduced  in 
the  legislature  of  by  Joseph  M.  Congdon,  and  ordered  to 
a  third  reading  May  3,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  40,  and  on  May  II  came 
up  for  final  action,  when  the  ladies,  by  special  courtesy,  were  ad^ 
mitted  to  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  chamber  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussion. General  Francis  B,  Spinola  and  General  James  W. 
Husted  made  earnest  speeches  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  Hon. 
Erastus  Brooks  and  General  George  A.  Sharpe  in  opposition. 
The  roll-call  gave  57  ayes  to  55  noes-^  majority  of  those  present, 
but  not  the  majority  (65)  of  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
which  the  constitution  of  New  York  requires  for  the  final  pas.^agc 
of  a  bill.  The  vote  astonished  the  opponents,  and  placed  the 
measure  among  the  grave  questions  of  the  day.  This  substantial 
success  inspired  the  friends  to  renewed  efiForts.f 

The  necessity  of  properly  qualified  women  in  the  police  sta- 
tions again  came  up  for  consideration.  The  condition  of  unfor- 
tunate women  nightly  consigned  to  these  places  had  long  been  set 
forth  by  the  leaders  of  the  suffrage  movement.  In  New  York 
there  were  thirty-two  station-houses  in  which,  from  night  to  night, 
from  five  to  forty  women. were  lodged,  some  qn  criminal  charges, 
some  from  extreme  poverty.  Ail  there,  young  and  old,  were  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  men,  in  sickness  or  distress.  If  search  was 
to  be  made  on  charge  of  theft,  it  was  always  a  male  official  who 
performed  the  duty.   If  the  most  delicate  and  refined  lady  were 

*lfiM  Helen  Potter,  MinSinu  A.  King,  MiMH«lenM.Sloeitm,Miu  Hurict  K.  DoImh  nad  Mis. 
OwcKiix  Stake. 

tMn.  Roger*  ofSU>Md  a  society  in  Lansingbur^,  Mrs.  Lodcr  in  Poughkeepsie,  Mits  Stonemxn  held 
meetiact  in  ClMUittuiqua  county,  Mn.  Howell  in  Livinfiston  county,  Mn.  Bl«ke  in  ten  other  oountie*,  and 
htM  «ewl  pnrfor  mrntinp  in  N«y  Yoifc  city.  TheaiuuuleoBimtioiiofdieStMe  todi«iy«»h«ldin 
niHmriiif  HnU,  Febmarx  t,  e,  iSli. 
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taken  ill  on  the  street,  or  injured  in  any  vray,  she  was  liable  to  be 
taken  to  the  nearest  station,  where  the  needful  examinations  to 
ascertain  if  life  yet  lingered  must  be  made  by  men.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  a  resolution  was  again  passed  at  the  State  conven- 
tion, and  request  made  to  the  police  commissioneis^  to  permit  a 
delegation  of  ladies  to  meet  with  them  in  conference.  The  com- 
missioners deigned  no  reply,  but  gave  the  letter  to  the  pf€98» 
whereupon  ensued  a  storm  of  comment  and  ridicule. 

On  consultation  with  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  LoweU,  commit 
sioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  a  bill  was  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  Albany,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more 
police-matrons  at  ever)'  station-house  in  cities  of  50,0CX>  inhabi- 
tants and  upwards,  the  salaries  to  be  $6oo  each.  Hon.  J.  C.  lioyd 
presented  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  where  it  passed  April  i8.  In 
the  Assembly  its  ])a^sage  was  urged  by  Hon.  Michael  C.  Murphy, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cities.  Meantime  Mayor  Grace 
and  Comptroller  Campbell  entered  their  protest  against  the  bill, 
declaring  the  measure  ought  to  originate  in  the  city  departments, 
where  there  was  full  power  to  appoint  police-matrons ;  also,  that 
the  proposed  salaries  would  be  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  city 
treasuiy.  The  comptroller  was  at  once  informed  of  the  previous 
application  to  the  police  commissioners,  from  whom  no  reply  had 
been  received,  which  virtually  compelled  appeal  to  the  legislature. 
And  as  to  salaries,  it  was  suggested  that  thertp  were  now  on  the 
pa>  roll  of  the  police  of  New  York  2,500  men  whose  salaries 
amounted  to  over  $2,500,000^  whereas  the  bill  before  the  l^sla^ 
ture  asked  for  only  sixty  matronsp  whose  salaries  would  amount 
to  but  $36,000.  This  was  certainly  a  most  reasonable  demand 
for  tiie  protection  of  one-half  the  people  of  the  city,  who  paid 
fully  half  the  indirect  taxes  as  well  as  a  fair  propurlioa  of  the 
direct  taxes.  Finally,  it  was  proposed  to  the  comptroller  that 
the  bill  should  be  withdrawn  if  he  would  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  police-matrons  in  the  city  departments.  This  was  not 
accepted.  The  Committee  on  Cities  gave  a  hearing  to  Mrs. 
Blake,  and  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Public  sen- 
timent supported  the  measure,  the  press  generally  advocated  it, 
and  the  Assembly  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  96  to  7 ;  but  it 
failed  to  receive  the  signature  of  the  governor, — a  most  striking 
proof  of  the  need  of  the  ballot  for  women ;  since,  friendly  as  be 
was  to  woman's  enfranchisement,  when  he  found  the  police  de- 
partment,  with  its  thousands  of  attaches,  aU  wUk  voifs  in  their 
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hands,  opposed.  Governor  Cornell  was  found  wanting  in  courage 
and  conscience  to  sign  this  bill  for  women  who  had  no  votes.* 
The  next  year  application  was  again  made  to  the  city  authorities 
for  the  appointment  of  matrons,  but  they  refused  to  act.  The 
bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  legislature,  passed 'by  a  large  majority 
in  the  Assembly,  but  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  the  adverse  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Cities.  A  mass-meeting  to  discuss  this 
question  of  police^matrons  was  held  in  Stein  way  Hall,  March  i, 
at  which  the  speakers  f  all  urged  such  appointments. 

During  the  winter  of  1882  an  effort  was  made  in  New  York  city 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  enacted  by  the  previous  leg- 
islature,  which  proviucd  that  ^ctits  should  be  furnibhcd  for  the 
** shop-girls."  Mrs.  Emma  Gates  Conkling  caused  the  arrest  of 
certain  prominent  shop-keepers  on  the  charge  of  not  complying 
with  the  law,  but  on  coming  to  trial  the  suits  were  withdrawn  on 
the  promise  of  the  delinquents  to  give  scats  to  their  employes. 

During  the  winter  of  1882  agitation  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  was  renewed,  and  a  society  organized  by  some  of  the 
most  influential  ladies  in  the  city.  They  rolled  up  a  petition  of 
•  I,20O,  asking  that  Columbia  College  be  opened  to  women.  Presi. 
dent  Barnard  had  recommended  this  in  his  reports  for  three 
years.  The  agitation  culminated  in  a  grand  meeting  f  in  the 
new  Union  League  Theater.  Parke  Godwin  of  the  Evinmg  Post 
presided.  The  audience  was  chiefly  composed  of  fashionable 
ladies»  whose  equipages  filled  Thirty-eighth  street  blocks  away, 
3ret  not  a  woman  sat  on  the  platform ;  not  a  woman's  voice  was 
heard ;  even  the  report  of  the  society  was  read  by  a  man,  and 
every  inspiration  of  the  occasion  was  filtered  through  the  brain 
of  some  man.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Godwin,  son*in4aw  of 
the  poet  Bryant,  said: 

We  speak  iA  the  higher  education  of  women.  Why  not  also  of  men  ? 
Because  they  already  have  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  it.  The  idea 
upon  which  our  government  is  built  is  the  idea  of  equal  rights  for  all ;  and 
that  means  equal  opportunities.  Every  society  needs  all  the  best  intellect 
that  it  can  get  We  have  many  evil  influences  acting  upon  our  society 
here,  and  we  need  the  all-controlling  influence  of  woman.  We  cannot  fix 
a  standard  for  her..  History  shows  what  she  has  done,  in  a  Vespasia,  Vit- 

•  I  hc  prcis  gencraUy  commented  unfavorably.  The  Herald  Mud  :  "  The  legislature  pasted  a  bill 
in  the  intere»t  of  decency  and  humanity,  authorising'  the  .ippuintnicnt  n(  matrons  in  the  several  policft 
•tMiaa*  in  the  ctty  of  Mew  York  to  look  after  feraale  prisoacn  who  might  be  jpl«ced  ta  Uae  •uuion- 
IkoaMs.  Thk  tfll  w»s  wwwimml«d  by  cur  bwtcluuiuiMe  — d  wHirfont  lodetio,  t»t  failtd  <oi»cdi>» 
thT  vinction  of  tlM  g0VMBor«  althoMgh  h«  vaiy  pran^dy  sifncd  a  bill  to  incre—e  tb*  nuBbw  of  cIm 
<ktective  force." 

tl|g«.  Etta>  GsMi  CookUav,  Mfa.  Clan  Niy■un^  Dr.  OcoMiic*  Lerfir 
2S 
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toria  Colonna,  De  StaSI,  Bremer,  Evans>  Somenrille  an<i  Maria  MitchelL 
She  does  not  go  out  of  her  sphere  when  she  is  so  highly  educated.  She 
can  dam  her  stoclcings  just  as  well  if  she  does  know  the  word  in  balf-^- 
dozen  languages.  There  is  no  longer  novelty  in  this  movement ;  it  has 
been  tried  snccessfuljy  here  and  abroad  in  the  untver8ities»  and  always 
with  success. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stowe,  Dr.  WiUiam  Dra> 
per»  Joseph  Choate,  and  others  eminent  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  meeting  closed  by  circulating  a  petition  for  presentation  to 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  asking  that  properly  qualified 
women  be  admitted  to'lectures  and  examinations. 

The  bill  to  prohibit  disfianchisement  on  account  of  sex  was 
again  introduced,  in  the  Assembly  by  Hon.  J.  Hampden  Robb^ 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Grievances,  of  which  Major 
James  Haggerty  was  chairman,  who  gave  to  it  his  hearty  approval 
and  granted  two  hearings  to  the  officers  of  the  Stale  society,  on 
behalf  of  the  large  number  of  memorialists  wlio  iiad  sent  in  their 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  women  .of  Albany 
were  indefatigable  in  their  personal  appeals  to  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  urpiing  them  to  vote  for  the  bill,  while 
Major  Haggerty  was  untiring  in  his  advocacy  of  the  measure. 
On  May  3  there  was  an  animated  discussion  :*  the  bill  passed  to 
its  third  reading  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  which  alarmed  the 
opponents  into  making  a  thorough  canvass,  that  proved  to  them 
the  necessity  of  some  decisive  action  for  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 
The  Hon.  Erastas  Brooks  presented  a  resolution,  calling  on  the 
attorney-general  for  his  opinion  on  the  constitutionality  of  jthe 
proposed  law,  which  was  passed  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  and 
when  many  of  our  friends  were  absent.  Following  is  the  opinion 
elicited : 

State  of  New  York,  Office  of  the  Attorney-General,  > 

^   Albany.  May  u\  laSs.  \ 

To  the  Assembly: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Assembly  requesting  the  attorney-general  to  report  his  opinion  as  to  the 
constitutionahty  of  Assembly  bill  No.  637.  which  provides  thai  "every 
womaii  i>hall  be  (rcc  to  vote  under  tlie  quaUHcations  required  of  men.  or 
to  refrain  from  voting,  as  she  may  choose ;  and  no  person  shall  be  de- 
barred by  reason  of  sex  from  voting  at  any  election,  or  at  any  town  meet- 
ing, echool  meeting,  or  other  choice  of  government  functionaries  whatso- 
ever/' and  whether,  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  suffrage 

*  Major  Haggmty,  «s-CoverDor  Thonuui  G.  Alvord  »nd  Hoo.  Junes  D.  McMellan  in  it>  favor ;  Hon. 
I»itt»  Braoks  and  Gapcnd  Sbflip*  nciiait. 
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can  be  granted  to  any  class  of  persons  not  named  in  the  constitution.  I 

reply : 

Fir^t — It  has  been  decided  so  often  by  the  juriiciai  tribunals  of  the  vari- 
ous States  of  the  Union,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  uf  the  United  States, 
that  suilrage  is  not  a  natural  inherent  right,  but  one  governed  by  the  law- 
making power  and  reflated  by  questions  of  availabihty  and  expediency, 
instead  of  absolutet  inalienable  right  (1,3),  that  the  question  is  no  longer 
open  for  discussion,  either  by  the  judicial  forum  or  legislative  assemblies 

JMrw.  Umppersett,  21  Wallace,  162;  Daym*  Jones,  ji  Calif  ornia,  261 ;  Af^ 
derson  w.  Baker t  9$  dryland,  ;  AU<M  vs.  Bayley,  6  Pickering,  g3 :  » 
Dallas,  471-2 :  In  re  Susan  Anthony,  ir  Blatrhford,  200).  At  the  com- 
mon law  women  had  no  right  to  vote  and  no  political  status  (2.4)  {M<um't 
Ancient  Law,  140  ;  Cooley's  Cmtst.  Lim.,  ^gg  :  Blackstonr  s  Comm.,  lyf). 

5<frc>«^— Therefore  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  providing 
that  every  xua.ie  ciLxzcn  of  the  age  of  21  years  who  shall  have  certain  other 
qoalificationSt  may  vote*  the  determination  of  the  organic  lav  specifying 
who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  voting,  excludes  all  other  classes  (5X  such 
as  women,  persons  under  ai  years  of  age  and  aliens.  The  argument  that, 
because  women  are  not  expressly  prohibited,  they  may  vote,  fails  to  give 
the  sUghtest  force  to  the  term  "male"  in  the  constitution;  and  by  the 
same  force  of  reasoning,  the  expression  of  the  tf-rm  "  citizen  "  and  the 
statement  of  the  iige  of  21  years  would  not  necessarily  exclude  aliens  and 
those  under  i\  years  of  age  from  vcttng' (6).  Therefore,  assuming  that 
our  oriranir  \a\\  was  properly  adopted  without  the  participation  of  women 
either  m  luukmg  or  adopting  it  (7),  that  organic  law  controls. 

T^l^i^lt  follows,  therefore,  as  a  logical  consequence  that  the  proposed 
reform  cannot  be  accomplished  except  by  an  amendment  of  the  constttn^ 
tion  ratified  by  two  successive  legislatures  and  the  people,  or  by  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  whose  work  shall  be  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.  Leslie  W.  Russell.  AUom^Gmtral,* 

Weak  as  was  this  document,  and  untenable  as  were  its  asser- 
tions^  it  had  great  weight  with  many  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature coming  as  the  opinion  did  from  the  attorney-general  of  the 
State.  The  friends  of  the  bill  resolved  to  call  for  the  vote  when 
the  bill  should  be  reached,  and  on  May  16,  the  women  were 
present  in  large  numbers,  listening  with  intense  interest  to  the 
brief  speeches  of  the  members  for  and  against,  and  watching  and 
counting  the  vote  as  the  roll-cdll  proceeded,  which  resulted  in  54 
ayes  and  59  noes,  lacking  three  votes  of  .1  majority  of  those  pres- 
ent and  only  eleven  of  the  requisite  number,  sixty-five.  In  view 
of  the  official  opinion  against  its  constitutionality  amounting  to 
a  legal  decision,  this  was  a  most  gratifying  vote.f 

*  Mr.  HMwfltoB  Wllcoir  t  onc<  prepared  ■»  Mm  p>><r«  ffutiiig  tiMraWBtmy  guBwaTi  mmuiSaa,  Ik 

was  widely  circulated  throughnut  the  Stnte. 

t  When  the  vote  was  announced,  the  ladies  sent  the  pages  with  bouquet*  to  the  leading  tpeaken  in 
Mwlf  af  llbe  bOl,  moA  batton-tkole  jprifi  to  tb*  ftf^loor  who  voMd  aye. 
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The  presence  of  Leslie  W.  Russell  in  Albany,  as  attorney-gen- 
eral, rendered  it  useless  to  reintroduce  the  bill  to  prohibit  disfran- 
chisement  on  account  of  sex  in  the  legislature  of  1885, 
stead,  Dr.  John  G.  Boyd  of  New  York  introduced  a  proposition 
to  strike  "male"  from  the  sufTrage  clause  of  the  constitutioiit 
which,  however,  received  only  fifteen  votes. 

To  pass  from  the  State  to  the  Church,  the  winter  of  18S3  was 
notable  for  the  deliveiy  of  a  series  of  Lenten  lectures  on  woman 
by  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  afterwards  published  in  book  form  under  the  title,  "  The 
Calling  of  a  Christian  Woman  and  her  Training  to  Fulfill  it" 
The  lectures  were  delivered  each  Friday  evening  during  Lent,  in 
Trinity  Chapel,  and  at  once  attracted  attention  from  their  con- 
servative,  reactionary,  almost  monastic  views  of  woman  s  posi- 
tion and  duties. 

After  reading  a  report  of  one  of  these  remarkable  essays  in 
which  women  were  gravely  told  their  highest  happiness  should 
be  found  in  singing  hymns,  Mrs.  Blake  decided  to  reply  to  them. 
She  secured  a  hall  on  Fourteenth  street,  and  on  successive  Sunday 
evenings  gave  addresses  in  reply.  Both  coiir*^es  of  lectures  were 
well  attended.  The  moderate  audiences  of  Trinity  Chapel  soon 
became  a  throng  that  more  than  filled  the  large  building,  while  the 
hall  in  which  Mrs,  Blake  spoke  was  packed  to  suffocation,  hun> 
dreds  going  away  unable  to  gain  admittance.  The  press  c\-ery« 
where  favored  the  broad  and  liberal  views  presented  by  Mrs. 
Blake,  and  denounced  the  ojd-time  narrow  theories  of  Dr.  Dix. 
Mrs.  Blake's  lectures  were  also  published  In  book  form  with  the 
title  of  "  Woman's  Place  To-day  '*  and  had  a  large  circulation. 

The  Republicans  again,  nominating  Mr.  Russell  for  attorn^* 
general,  an  active  campaign  was  organized  against  him  and  in 
favor  of  the  Democratic  nominee,  Mr.  Dennis  O'Brien.  Protests* 

•  To  tk*  Womttn  of  tk*  Siatt  of  AVw  York  : 

The  undersigned  urge  you  to  exert  yourselves  to  turn  every  vote  possible  against  Leslie  W.  Rusfdl's 
reelectioD  as  attorney-general.  His  oflficbl  act-,  prove  him  the  unscmpiilout  fne  of  your  liberties.  By 
iaiormtnii  the  l^isiaiure  that  you  bave  no  right  to  voce  at  common  law,  he  ba*  detued  ymirsacnd 
rightt  and  miarepieaeoted  the  hw  to  your  hurt.  By  acatiBK  that  y«>a  have  no  natmal  r%ht  iovote,ha 
has  cleiucd  yr>ur  title  to  trecJoin  aiut  Sought  Ko  kc»?p  yc  ur  rij:hr ;  nt  tlie  mercy  of  those  in  power.  Bf 
iniorttuiig  the  Icgi^tlatitre  itiAt  tlte  btU  to  rcpc.il  the  statutes  which  keep  you  from  voting' was  unconstH 
totional  he  misled  the  Icf^lature  and  kept  you  dnfiaadiiaed.  By  thus  continuing  your  diifraocbise* 
Bcnt*  he  has  subjected  you  to  many  misfoftuiiet  and  wooga  which  the  repeal  of  your  disfranchiseiattt 
wooU  cure,  and  h  petMiiiaUy  respoaaMc  for  tfaM  iwSiwtoga.  Ho  haa  also  sought  to  rob  the  OMlbM 
of  this  Sute  cf  thoir  vokeaat  school  okctloaa,  and  thus  to  dcprivo  thcoi  of  tho  power  to ooovol  ihdr 
children's  education. 

[Signed :]  Clemence  S.  Lozier,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  Mary  R.  Pell,  Queens;  LOlie  DovcteoJt  Bbh^ 
New  York;  Caroline  A.  Bassett,  Erie;  Susan  A.  King,  New  York;  Lucy  Shawlcr,  Chenango ;  Mary 
E.  Tallman,  Oneida;  Hannah  M.  Angel,  Allegany ;  Ida  Louise  DUdioe,  Broome ;  Zcrivah  L.  Watkcys. 
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against  Russell  were  circulated  throughout  the  State ;  Republi- 
can  tickets  were  printed  with  the  name  of  Denis  O'Brien  for 
attorney-general,  and  on  election  day  women  distributed  these 
tickets^  and  made  every  possible  effort  to  ensure  the  defeat  of 
Russell ;  and  he  was  defeated  by  1 3,000  votes. 

The  legislature  of  1884  showed  a  marked  gain  ;  Hon.  Erastus  ' 
Brooks,  General  George  A.  Sharpe,  and  other  prominent  oppo- 
nents had  been  retired,  and  their  scats  filled  by  active  friends. 
Our  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  WilHam  Howiand  ut  Cayuga,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Howland  also 
secured  the  passage  of  a  special  act,  granting  women  the  right  to 
vote  at  the  charter  elections  of  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  county. 
Under  similar  enactments  women  have  the  right  to  vote  for 
municipal  officers  in  Dansville,  Newport  and  other  villages  and 
towns  in  the  State. 

On  March  11,  12,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  society  was 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  Albany,  with  a  good  representation*  from 
the  National  Convention  at  Washington,  added  to  our  own  State 
speakers.t  On  the  last  evening  there  was  an  overflow  meet- 
ing held  in  Geological  Hall,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn 
Gage. 

'Governor  Cleveland  accorded  the  delegates  a  most  courteous 
reception  in  his  room  in  the  capitol.   A  hearing  was  had  before 

the  Judiciary  Committee  March  13.   The  assembly-chamber  was 

crowded.  General  Husted,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presided, 
and  Mrs.  Blake,  the  president  of  the  society,  introduced  the 
speakers.^   A  few  days  later  the  same  committee  gave  a  special 

Onoodag*:  Aiontli  C  Coolidce,  Jcffenoa :  Suah  H.  Hallodi«  Ubier ;  M.  W.  Cooper,  Jeffenon,  aad 
otkcn. 

To  the  Republhan  and  tndtftndtnt  V«ttrt  efthe  State  ef  New  York: 

The  undersigned  earnestly  .inIc  you  to  cast  your  voie<i  .ig.nnst  T  W.  Russell,  the  present  .-momey- 
gcaeral.  When  the  legislature  last  year  wu  about  to  rcpe^il  the  election  laws  which  prcveut  women 
fiwa  uatisiiig  the  right  of  suffrage,  Leslie  W,  Russell  stated  to  that  body  that  wmacn  had  no  right  «t 
COTD'Tirn  I.iw  10  V  -te,  anii  tliat  this  bill  was  unconstitution.il.  l!y  the<e  misstatements  he  miitlcd  the 
Icgislaturi;,  Ucica(i.J  ti.is  most  righteous  bill  and  prolonged  tljc  chsfr  UKhis?.-incnt  of  women.  Thus  he 
ii^Ucted  OQ  a  majority  of  our  adult  citizens,  who  had  committed  nooRense,  the  penalty  of  dLsfran- 
chkement  aod  the  great  nischiefa  wbkh  flow  thence,  and,  like  Judge  Taney  in  the  Dred-iiScott  de» 
dsion,  perverted  taw  and  coBatitufwa  to  justify  injustice  and  continue  Wrong.  A  vote  for  Leslie  W. 
Rusicll  is  a  V' itc  to  keep  tin;  c  women  cli>fr.^nchi-.cd  anil  to  prol^nj^  tli»c  niiscli iefs.  He  i*!n>  ibii* 
blocks  the  way  of  f  recdopi  should  be  removed  from  the  place  which  enables  him  to  do  this^  Vou  can 
«MeaK  tkiielectien  for  fifteen  or  inoroofioers.  It  is  hntftimall  thing  to  aik^tliai  eadi  of  you  cast 
qne-fiftccnth  part  of  hu  vote  to  repreient  women's  interest  at  the  poUt. 

[Signed;]  Clemence  S.  Loxier,  M.  D.,  Broason  Munay,  Suaan  A.  King,  Hamilton  WDcoa,  Lillie 
DtVCfeux  Blake,  Albert  O.  Wilcox. 

•  Al  i-.^;l  S:ott  Duniway,  editor  New  Northwest,  Oregon  ;  Eliiiabeth  Boynton  Harbert,  editor 
**  Woman's  Kingdom,"  Chicago  InttT'Octan  :  Helen  M.  Gougar,  editor  Our  Herald,  Indiana. 

tOn  the  evening  of  Matdi  8  the  New  York  city  soctery  g.ive  a  reception  in  honor     the  delegates  tO 

the  Xatiooal  CmvenfEon,  recently  iicM  at  Washington,  m  the  ele-j.ni  ;..irl.irs  of  the  Hoflman  Hetise. 

\  Un,  Gage,  Mrs.  HowcU,  Mrs.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Lhmiway  and  Mrs.  Gougar. 
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hearing  to  Mr?.  Gougar,  who  made  the  journey  from  Indiana  to 
present  the  cas^  The  committee  reported  ndverscly,  but  by  the 
'able  tactics  of  General  Husted,  after  an  animated  debate  the  bill 
was  placed  on  the  calendar  by  a  vote  of  66  to  62,  and  shortly  af- 
ter ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  74  to  39.  On  May  S 
the  bill  was  reached  for  final  action.  Frederick  B.  Howe  of  New 
York  was  the  principal  opponent,  trying  to  obstruct  legislation 
by  one  and  another  pretext.  Geneial  Husted  took  the  floor  in 
an  able  speech  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  and  the  vote 
stood  57  ayes  to  6r  noes,  lacking  eight  votes  of  the  requisite  65. 

While  the  right  of  suffrage  is  still  denied,  gains  in  personal  and 
property  rights  have  been  granted : 

In  1880,  the  law  requiring  the  private  acknowledgment  by  a  married 
woman  of  her  execution  of  deeds,  or  other  written  instruments,  without 
the  '*  fear  or  compulsion  *'  of  her  husband,  was  abolished,  leaving  the  wife 
to  make,  take  and  certify  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  a  feme  seU* 

March  21, 1884,  the  penal  code  of  the  State  was  amended,  raising  the 
age  of  consent  from  ten  to  sixteen  years*  and  also  providing  penalties* 
for  inveigling  or  enticing  any  unmarried  woman,  under  the  age  of  twenty* 
five  years,  into  a  house  of  ill-fame  or  assignation. 

Under  the  act  of  May  28,  1884,  a  married  woman  may  contract  to  the 
same  extent,  with  like  effect  and  in  the  same  form  as  if  unmarried,  and 
she  and  her  separate  estate  shall  be  hable  thereon,  whether  such  contract 
relates  to  her  separate  Imsmess  or  estate,  or  othenvise,  and  in  no  case 
shall  a  charge  upon  iiur  st  j)  irate  estate  be  necessary. 

It  is  by  court  decisions  that  we  most  readily  learn  the  legal 
Status  of  married  women,  under  the  favorable  legislation  of  the 
period  covered  by  this  History.  While  referring  the  reader  to 
Abbott's  Digest  of  New  York  Laws  for  full  knowledge  upon  this 
point,  we  give  a  few  of  the  more  recent  decisions  as  illustrating 
general  legal  opinion : 

TaoY,  March  S3, 1883.— The  Coott  of  Appeals  deckled  dutt  nunied  women  ue 

the  rightful  owners  of  articles  of  personal  adornment  or  convenience  coming  from  hus- 
bands, and  cnn  hetiucath  them  t<j  their  heirs.  The  court  hel  l  ti  nt  separate  and  |>cr- 
sonal  pos.sehsion  by  a  wife  of  articles  bpecially  titled  for  and  adapted  to  her  personal 
use,  and  differing  in  that  respect  from  faoiiaehold  goods  kept  for  the  oonunon  use  of 
hnsband  and  wife,  would  draw  after  it  a  presumption  of  the  executed  gift  if  the  prop- 
erty came  fmm  the  hu>f  IT  1,  and  of  the  wife's  ownership,  but  for  disabilities  of  the 
marital  relations.  Now  tiiat  these  disabilities  are  removed  the  separate  exi^itcnce  and 
separate  property  of  the  wife  are  recognised,  and  her  capacity  to  take  and  bold  as  her 
own  the  gift  in  good  faith  and  fairly  made  to  her  by  her  husband  esublishcd,  it  seemed 
to  the  court  time  to  clothe  liLT  right  with  natural  and  proper  attributes,  and  apply  to 
the  gift  to  her,  although  made  by  her  husband,  the  general  rules  of  law  unmodified 
and  unimpaired  by  the  old  disabilities  of  the  marriage  relations. 

*  ImpriMiiBtenk  for  not  moTO  tfian  five  y«an,  or  a  fine  of  not  bmitc  than  Sivoooi  or  both. 
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This  decbion  was  important  as  further  destroying  the  old 
common-law  theory  of  the  husband's  absolute  ownership  of  his 
wife's  person,  property,  services  and  earnings.  The  same  year 
(i$82)  the  Supreme  Court,  at  its  general  term,  rendered  a  deci- 
sion that  a  married  woman  could  sue  her  husband  for  damages 
for  assault  and  battery;  that  by  the  act  of  i860  the  legislature 
intended  to,  and  did,  change  the  common-law  rule,  ihat  a  wife 
could  not  sue  her  husband.  Judge  Bratly  rendered  the  opinion, 
Judge  Daniels  concurring;  Presiding  judge  Noah  Davis  dissent- 
ing.   Judge  Brady  said : 

To  all<jw  the  rit^ht  (to  sue)  in  an  action  of  thi<;  rhnr:ir*cr,  in  accordance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  siaiute,  would  be  lo  promote  greater  harmony  by  enlarging  the  rights  of 
nanied  women  and  incfcaring  the  obligations  of  husbmnds,  by  affording  greater  pro* 
lection  to  the  former,  and  by  enforcing  greater  restraint  upon  the  latter  in  the  indulge 
f  ncc  of  their  evil  passions.  The  declantion  of  such  a  rule  is  not  ng"iin>t  the  jxilicy  of 
the  law.  It  is  in  harmony  with  it,  and  calculated  to  preserve  peace  and,  .iu  a  great 
measore,  prerent  barbarous  acts,  acts  of  cmelty,  regarded  by  mankind  as  inexcusable, 
contemptible,  detestable.  It  is  neither  too  early  nor  too  late  to  ptMnuIgate  the  doc- 
trine that  if  a  husband  commits  an  assault  and  battery  upon  his  wife  he  may  be  held 
responsible  civilly  and  criminally  for  the  act,  which  is  not  only  committed  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  but  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  contract  of  marriage,  its 
obligations,  duties,  responsibilities,  and  the  very  basis  on  which  it  tests.  The  rules  of 
the  common  law  on  this  subject  have  been  dispelled,  routed,  and  justly  so,  by  the  acts 
of  i860  and  1S62.  They  are  things  of  the  pa?;t  whic  h  have  succumbed  to  more  liberal 
and  just  views,  like  many  other  doctrines  of  the  common  law  which  could  not  stand 
the  scrutiny  and  analysis  of  modem  civilization. 

The  utter  insecurity  of  woman  without  the  ballot  is  shown  in 
the  reversal  of  this  decision  within  a  few  months,  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  **  contrary^  to  the 
policy  of  the  law,  and  destructive  to  the  conjugal  union  and  tran- 
quility which  it  had  always  been  the  object  of  the  law  to  guard 
and  protect."  Could  satire  go  farther?  We  record  with  satis- 
faction the  (act  that  Judge  Danforth  uttered  a  strong  dissenting 
opinion. 

The  friends  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  legislature  of  1884 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  empowering  women  to  vote  on  all 
questions  of  taxation  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  in  the  village  of 
Union  Springs.  Governor  Cleveland  was  urged  to  veto  it ;  but 
after  hearing  all  the  objections  he  signed  the  bill  and  it  became 
a  law. 

At  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  twenty*two  women  voted  on  June 

21,  1884,  at  an  election  on  the  question  of  establishing  water-  « 
works.    Eiglil  voted  for  the  tax,  fourteen  against  it.  Fifteen 
other  women  appeared  at  the  polls,  but  were  excluded  from  vot- 
ing because^  though  they  were  real-estate  tax-payers,  the  asses- 
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sor  had  left  their  names  off  the  tax-roll.  Judge  Theodore  W. 
'  Dwight,  president  of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  pronounced 
women  tax-payers  entitled  to  vote  under  the  general  water-works 
act,  and  therefore  that  the  election-offidab  violated  the  law  ia 
refusing  to  accept  the  votes  of  the  women  whose  names  were 
omitted  from  the  assessors'  tax4ist. 

In  i879»  there  was  a  report  of  the  committee  to  allow  widows 
an  active  voice  In  the  settlement  of  the  family  estate  and  to 
have  the  sole  guardianship  of  minor  children.  A  petition  in 
favor  of  the  bill  had  upon  it  the  names  of  such  well-known  men 
as  Peter  Cooper,  George  William  Curtis,  Henry  Bergh-and  J.  W. 
Sim* »"  ton. 

September  13,  1879,  ^^s-  MacDonald  of  Boston  argued  her 
own  case  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  New  York 
city,  in  a  patent  suit.  It  was  a  marked  event  in  court  circles,  she 
being  tlie  first  lady  pleader  that  ever  appeared  in  that  court,  and 
the  second  woman  who  ever  argued  a  case  in  this  State.  Anne 
Brad  street  was  for  years  a  marked  character  in  Albany  courts^ 
but  her  claims  for  justice  were  regarded  as  an  amusing  lunacy. 

In  1880,  Governor  Cornell  appointed  Miss  Carpenter  oil  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

In  the  suit  of  Mr.  Edward  Jones  to  recover  $860  which  he 
alleged  he  had  loaned  to  the  Rev.  Anna  Oliver  for  the  Willoughby 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn,  of  which  she 
was  pastor,  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  was  rendered.  Miss  Oli^ 
ver  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  court : 

TV  Ms  Hatter,  the  Jtt4ge*  th*  Ittieiligeni Jtuy,  tki  Lati^ftnmtdatt  who mn  engaged  im 
the  €a*e  of  Jones  vs.  Oliver  : 

Gentlemen  :— Thanking  you  for  the  politeness,  the  courtesy,  the  chivalry  even, 
tbftt  has  bc«n  shown  me  to-<lay,  allow  me  to  make  of  you  the  following  request:  Please 
sit  down  at  your  emrliest  lebure,  and  endeavor  to  realite  in  imaginatioa  how  you 
irould  feel  if  yon  were  tned  by  a  wottian,  and  the  caie  was  bronght  before  a  oottrt  com* 
posed  entirely  of  women;  the  jutljje  n  woman;  every  member  of  the  jury  a  woman; 
women  to  read  the  oalli  to  you.  and  hold  the  Bible,  and  every  hwvrr  a  woman.  Fur- 
ther, your  case  to  be  tried  under  laws  framed  cnurciy  by  women,  in  which  neither  you 
nor  any  man  had  ever  been  allowed  a  voice.  Somewliat  as  yon  would  feel  nnder  sadi 
circnmstances,  you  may  be  assured,  on  reading  this,  Ihave  fdt  during  the  trial  to-day. 
Perhaps  the  women  would  l>e  lenient  to  you  (the  sexes  do  favor  each  other),  but  would 
you  be  satisfied?  Would  you  feci  that  such  an  arrangement  was  exactly  the  jusi  and 
fair  thing?  If  you  would  not,  I  ask  you  on  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule,  to  u^ 
your  inflnence  for  the  enffancfaisement  of  womea. 

Niv  York^  iS8i. 

Mrs,  Roebltng,  wife  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  marvelous  Brooklyn  bridge,  made  the  patterns  for 
various  necessary  shapes  of  iron  and  steel  such  as  no  mills  were 
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making,  after  her  husbanc]  and  other  engineers  had  for  weeks 
puzzled  their  brains  over  the  diflficulties. 

When  Frank  Lesh'e  died,  his  printing-house  was  involved,  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  undertook  to  reedeem  it»  which  she  did,  and  in  a 
veiy  short  time.  Speaking  of  it  she  says : 

**  I  had  the  |MU|>eiljf  in  teach,  and  the  assignees  weie  ready  to  .torn  it  over  to  me, 

but  to  get  il,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  raise  $50,000,  I  borrowed  it  from  a  woman. 
How  happy  I  was  when  she  signed  the  check,  and  how  beautiful  it  seemed  to  mc  to 
see  one  woman  helping  another.  I  borrowed  the  money  in  June,  and  was  to  make  the 
fine  payment  of  $5,000,  on  the  tct  of  November,  On  the  agidi  vX.  October  I  paid  the 
$50,000  vith  interest.  From  Jane  to  the  29th  of  October,  I  made  $50,000  clear.  I 
had  also  to  pay  $30,000  to  the  creditors  who  did  not  come  under  the  contract.  WTiile 
I  was  paying  this  $80,000  of  my  husband's  debts,  1  spent  but  $30  for  myself,  except  for 
my  board.  I  lived  in  a  little  attic  room,  without  a  carpet,  and  the  window  was  so  high 
tlmt  I  could  not  get  a  glimp!>e  of  the  sky  nnless  I  stood  on  *  chair  and  looked  out. 
When  I  had  paid  the  debts  and  raiNcd  a  monument  to  my  husband,  then  I  said  to  my- 
self, 'now  f-ir  a  grent  big  pair  of  (iianiuiid  earrings.'  and  away  I  went  to  Europe,  and 
here  are  the  liianioruls. "  The  diamonds  arc  perfect  matches,  twcntyoscvcn  carats  in 
"Weight,  .and  arc  neaily  as  large  as  nickles. 

In  Lansingburgh  the  women  tax-payers  offered  their  ballots 
and  were  repulsed,  as  follows: 

September  2,  1885,  the  special  election  of  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Lansingburgh  took  place,  to  vote  upon  a  proposition  to  raise  by 
tax  the  sum  of  $t  5.000  for  water-works  purposes.  The  measure  was  \  <>ted 
by  I02  for  it  to  46  against.  But  a  small  amount  of  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  election.  Several  women  tax-payers  oliered  their  votes,  but  the  in- 
spectors would  not  receive  them,  and  the  matter  will  be  contested  in  the 
coorts.  The  call  (or  the  election  asked  for  an  ezpresdon  from  **  the  tax- 
able inhabitants,"  and  women  tax-payers  in  the  *buigh  claim  under  the  law 
their  rights  must  be  recognized.  lansingburgh  inspectors  have  on  num- 
erous occasions  refused  to  receive  the  ballots  thus  tendered,  and  the 
women  have  lost  patience.  They  are  to  employ  the  best  of  counsel  and 
settle  the  question  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  Women  pay  tax  upon 
$367,394  of  the  property  within  the  village  boundaries,  and  they  believe 
that  they,  to  the  number  of  317  at  least,  arc  entitled  to  votes  on  all  (jues- 
tiuus  involving  a  monetary  expenditure.  Jn  Saratoga,  Clinton,  and  a 
number  of  other  places  in  this  State,  where  elections  in  relation  to  watef- 
worlcs  have  talcen  place,  it  has  been  held  by  legal  authority  that  women 
property  owners  have  a  right  to  vote,  and  they  have  voted  accordingly  the 
tame  as  other  tax-payers. 

In  regard  to  recent  efforts  to  secure  legislation  favorable  to 

women,  Mr.  Wilcox  writes : 

The  impression  that  the  School  Act,  passed  in  1880,  did  not  apply  to 
cities,  led  to  the  introduction  by  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Baker  of  Rochester, 
of  a  bill  covering  cities.  A  test  vote  showed  the  Assembly  [iracticallyunan* 
fmous  for  it,  but  it  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  examine  its 
constitutionality*  The  chairman,  Hon.  Geo.  L.  Ferry,  and  other  members. 
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asked  me  to  look  up  the  point  and  inform  the  committee,  supposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  needful.    When  the  point  was  made  on  this 
bill,  I  for  the  first  time  closely  examined  the  constitution,  and  linding 
there  was  nought  to  prevent  the  legislature  enfranchising  anyone, 
promptly  apprised  the  committee  of  the  discovery.    The  acting-chair- 
man. Major  Wm.  D.  Breonan,  requested  me  to  famish  the  committee  a 
legal  brief  on  the  matter.  This  (Feb.  19^  1880)  I  did.  and  arranged  a 
public  hearin:  b  fore  them  in  the  assembly-chamber,  which  was  attended 
by  Governor  Cornell.  Lieutenant-Governor  Hoskins.  many  senators,  as- 
semblymen, and  State  officers:  at  which  Mrs.  Blake,  the  sainted  Helen 
M.  Slocum  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Saxon  were  the  speakers.    FroiTi  that 
year  t'j  the  present  there  has  been  a  "Bill  to  Prohibit  Disfranchisetnent  ** 
before  each  legislature.    In  1881,  it  was  carried  to  a  majority  vote  in  the 
Assembly.   In  1883,  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly  were  ready  to  pass  the  bill 
when  the  attorney-general  declared  it  unconstitutional.  In  1884,  Cover* 
nor  Cleveland  had  approved  two  suffrage  acts,  and  promised  to  sign  all 
the  friends  could  carry.  In  1885,  growing  tired  of  the  senseless  clamor 
of  •■unconstitutionality,"  I  resolved  to  show  how  little  law  the  clamorers 
knew.   To  the  knowledge  gained  by  five  years'  discussion,  I  added  that 
obtained  by  several  months'  research  in  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  that 
of  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  those  of  the  New  Y<>rk  Law  Institute 
and  Columbia  C<jllege,  and  elsewhere.    The  result  was  the  publication  of 
"Cases  of  the  Legislature's  Power  over  Suffrage,"  wherein  it  was  shown, 
condensed  from  a  great  number  of  authorities,  that  all  classes  ha\  c  re- 
ceived  suffrage,  not  from  the  constitution  but  from  the  legislature,  and 
that  the  latter  has  exercised  the  power  of  extending  suffrage  in  hundreds 
of  cases.  This  document  received  h%h  praise  from  General  Jame^  W. 
Husted  and  Major  James  Haggerty,  who  have  manfully  championed  our 
bills  in  the  Assembly,  General  Husted  reading  from  it  in  his  spcwcb 
and  it  w;ts  signally  sanctioned  by  the  Assemhlv  which,  after  being  sup- 
plied with  c(jpies,  voted  down  by  more  than  three  to  one  a  motion  to 
substitute  a  constitutional  amendment. 

But  while  working  at  this  document,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  a 
Still  greater  discovery— that  portions  of  statute  law  which  formerly  pro> 
vented  women's  voting  were  repealed  long  since ;  that  the  constitution 
and  statutes  in  their  present  shape  secure  women  the  legal  right  to  vote. 

February  19,  1885,  a  hearing  was  granted  to  Mrs.  Stanton,  Mrs. 
Rogers  and  Mrs.  Blake  in  the  assembly-chamber  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Grievances,  on  the  "  Bill  to  Prohibit  Disfranchisement." 
The  splendid  auditorium  was  crowded  for  two  hours,  and  members 
of  the  committee  lingered  a  long  time  after  the  audience  had  dis- 
persed  to  discuss  the  whole  question  still  further  with  the  speakers. 
On  the  next  day  Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  and  Governor  John 
W.  Hoyt  of  Wyoming  Territory  had  a  second  hearing.  The  com- 
mittee reported  for  constdeiatton*  When  the  bill  came  up  for  a 
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third  reading.  General  Btartin  L.  Curtis  of  St.  Lawrence  moved 
tliat  it  be  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  instructions  to 
substitute  a  constitutional  amendment ;  lost,  ayes  25,  noes  75 ; 
carried  to  a  third  reading  by  vha  voce  vote.  The  vote  on  the 
final  passage  was,  ayes  57,  noes  56;  the  constitutional  majority 
in  this  State  being  65  of  the  128  members,  it  was  lost  by  eight 
votes.  Of  the  73  Republicans,  29  voted  for  the  bill ;  of  the  55 
Democrats,  28  voted  for  the  bill,  showing  that  more  thaiv  half  the 
Democratic  vote  was  in  favor,  and  only  two-fifths  of  the  Repub-  • 
lican  :  thus  our  defeat  was  due  to  the  Republican  party. 

Thus  stands  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  Empire 
State  to-day.  where  women  are  in  the  majority."*  After  long 
years  of  unremitting  efforts  who  can  read  this  chapter  of  woman's 
faith  and  patience,  under  such  oft^repeated  disappointments,  but 
with  pity  for  her  humiliations  and  admiration  for  her  courage 
and  persistence.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  petitions,  the 
appeals,  the  arguments  of  the  women  of  New  York  have  been 
before  the  legislature  for  consideration,  and  the  trivial  conces. 
sions  of  justice  thus  far  wrung  from  our  rulers  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  prolonged  labors  we  have  gone  through  to  achieve  them. 

*  The  iMtccaMMlilMwt  then  ««7awn4iBOTe  women  UiM  York;  that  there  are  36»,38t 

wcNBCB  and  flrh  over  tea  yean  of  age  who  tapport  themaeHe*  hy  wofk  outside  their  own  hooiek,  not 
ir^clu^ing  the  hnu»<: -keeper-  ho.  fiofo  the  raw  nMarial  bKM^t  Imo  the  f—fly^  laanefarture  food 
aod  clothing  three  times  its  origioal  value. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Carrie  Bumham — The  Canon  and  Civil  T  the  Source  of  Woman's  Degradation- 
Women  Siold  with  Cattle  in  1768 — Women  Aircsied  in  Pittsburgh — Mrs.  McManas 
— Opposition  to  Women  in  the  Colleges  and  Hospitals;  John  W.  Forney  Vindi- 
cfttes  their  Ri^ta-^Aim  Preston— Women  in  DentlstiT— James  Traman's  Letter — 
Swarthmorc  College — Suffrage  Association  Formed  in  1866,  in  Pliiladelphia — ^John 
K.  Wildman's  Letter — Ju^lse  William  S.  Pierce — The  Citizens' SufTrage  A«;^ocia- 
tk>B,  333  W^alnut  Street,  Edward  M.  Davis,  President — retiiiuns  to  the  Legis- 
lature—Constitnlional  Convention,  1873 — ^Bishop  Simpson,  Maiy  Grew,  Sarah  C 
Hallowell,  Matilda  Ilindman,  Mrs.  Stanton,  Address  the  Convention — Messn. 
Broomall  and  Campbell  Debate  With  the  Opposition — Amendment  flaking  Women 
Eligible  to  School  Offices — Two  Women  Elected  to  Philadelphia  School  lk>ard, 
1S74— The  Wages  of  Married  Women  Protected— J.  Edgar  Thomson's  Will — 
literary  Women  as  Editors— The  Rev.  Knox  Little— Anne  E.  McDowelWWoinca 
as  Physicians  in  Insane  Asylums — The  Fourteenth  Attendmeitt  Rctollltioilt  I8S1 
— Eif-iGovernor  Uogrt's  Lecture  on  Wyoming, 

In  the  demand  for  the  right  of  suflFrage,  women  are  constantly 
asked  by  the  opposition  if  they  cannot  trust  their  own  fathers, 
husbands  and  brothers  to  legislate  for  them.  The  answer  to  this 
question  may  bo  found  in  an  able  digest  of  the  old  common  laws 
and  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Pennsylvania,*  prepared  by  Carrie 
S.  Burnham  f  of  Pennsylvania.  A  careful  perusal  of  this  paper 
will  show  the  relative  position  of  man  and  woman  to  be  that  of 
sovereign  and  subject. 

To  get  at  the  real  sentiments  of  a  people  in  regafd  to  the  true 
status  of  woman  we  must  read  the  canon  and  civil  laws  that  form 
the  basic  principles  of  their  religion  and  government*  We  must 
not  trust  to  the  feelings  and  actions  of  the  best  men  towards  the 
individual  women  whom  they  may  chance  to  love  and  respect. 
The  chivalry  and  courtesy  that  the  few  command  through  their 
beauty,  wealth  and  position,  are  one  thing;  but  justice,  equality, 
liberty  for  the  multitude,  are  quite  another.  And  when  the  few, 

•  S«c  Appendix, 

tCanieS.  Bnraham  afttr  long  jrasn  of  prBpimtion  and  pcfitowat  cgbit  for  >dmmkwi  to  the  bar  of 
Plrilxlelphia,  wu  admitted  la  1814.  She  was  tiMraogjlr  quslified  to  ealsr  thai  ftefwrion  sad  to  pcac 

ti    i    the  courts  cf       '^'.at«,aad  tb«  osly  nasoo  evcf  offciad  f OT bcT NjoGtiaa  f lon time  lo  timo 

wa»,  "  that  »he  wu  a  wumati.'* 
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through  misfortune,  are  made  to  feci  the  iron  teeth  of  the  law, 
they  r^[ret  that  they  had  not  used  their  power  to  secure  perma- 
nent protection  under  just  laws,  rather  than  to  have  trusted  the 
transient  favors  of  individuals  to  shield  them  in  life's  emergencies. 

The  law  securing  to  married  women  the  right  to  property,* 
inherited  by  will  or  bequest,  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania»  and  was  approved  by  the  governor  April  1 1S48,  just  five 
days  after  a  similar  law  had  been  passed  in  New  York.  Judge  • 
Bovier  was  the  mover  for  the  Pennsylvania  Married  Women's 
Property  Law.  His  feelings  had  been  so  often  outraged  with 
the  misery  caused  by  men  marrying  women  for  their  property, 
that  he  was  bound  the  law  should  be  repealed.  He  prevailed 
on  several  young  Quakers  who  had  rich  sisters,  to  run  for 
the  legislature.  They  were  elected  and  did  their  duty.  Judge 
Bovier  was  a  descendent  of  the  Waldenses,  a  society  of  French 
Quakers  who  fled  to  the  mountains  from  persecution.  Their 
descendants  are  still  living  in  France.f 

The  disabilities  and  degradation  that  women  suffer  to-day  grow 
out  of  the  spirit  of  laws  that  date  from  a  time  when  women  were 
viewed  in  the  light  of  beasts  of  burden.  Scarce  a  century  has 
passed  since  women  were  sold  in  this  country  with  cattle.  In 
the  Pfnnsyiuama  Gojuite  for  January  7,  1768,  is  the  following 
advertisement : 

To  Be  Seen. — At  the  Crooked  Billet,  near  the  Court-house,  Philadelphia  (Price 
Three  Pence),  A  Two  Year  Old  Hogg,  12  IIan  V«  h^h,  and  ia  length  16 Feet;  tiaonght 

to  l.c  the  largest  of  its  Kind  ever  seen  in  America. 

In  the  same  paper  of  the  following  week  occurs  this  yet  more 
extraordinary  announcement: 

To  Be  Sold. — A  Healthy  Young  Dutch  Woman,  fit  for  town  or  country  business; 
about  18  years  old;  can  spin  well:  "^hc  speaks  good  English,  and  has  about  five  yeaia 
to  serve.    Inquire  .it  James  Dcr  Kinderen's,  Strawberry  alley. 

In  one  century  of  growth  a  woman's  sewinc^  machine  was 
better  protected  than  the  woman  herself  under  the  old  common 

law : 

An  Act  f>->  exempt  Sewing  Mathinfi  f^e longing  to  SeamstntUi  im  Ms  CfimmomvitoUA 
from  levy  and  sale  on  execution  or  distress  for  rent : 
Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repretentatives  of  the  com> 
nonwcalth  of  Penn^Ivanta  in  general  assembly  inet«  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 

'  aathority  of  the  same.  That  hereafter  all  sewing  machines  belonging  to  seamstresses 

in  this  commonwenlth  shall  be  cxt-mpt  from  levy  an<l  snle  on  execution  or  distress  for 
rent,  in  addition  to  any  article  or  money  now  exempt  by  law.  Approved,  April  17, 
1869. 

•  By  an  (ivenight  ihi-.  law  wn-^  net  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  in  propcrplaOSi 
t  George  W.  Chiltb  married  Judge  Bovier'»  graod-daughter. 
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While  the  fottowing  order  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth 

century,  the  comments  show  the  dawning  of  the  right  idea,  and 

are  wortliy  the  time  in  which  the  great  State  of  I'cnnsylvaiua 
could  boast  such  women  as  Lucretia  Mott,  Anna  E.  Dickinson, 
Jane  G.  Swissheim  and  Sarah  J.  Hale : 

A  Woman  Ordkr  in  PrrrsBrRCH. — The  mnyor  of  Pimburgh  has  ordered  the  ar- 
rest of  every  womaa  found  oa  the  streets  alone  after  9  o'clock  in  the  evening;  the 
ocnseqnenceot  wbidihM  been  that  some  respectable  bdte  have  reoeofly  seea  thebi- 
side  ot  the  lockup.  —E^hm^t  J^mt,  tdb^, 

Xovv  let  the  mothers.,  wives  and  daughters  of  Pittsburgh  obtain  the  passage,  by  the 
city  council,  of  an  ordinance  causing  the  arrest  of  eveiy  mmn  found  in  the  streets  after 
9  o'dock  IB  the  evening,  and  thttkwwiU  then  be  equal  in  hs  opeia^^  This  legis- 
latia^npom  die  bdieTior  of  one  sex  by  the  other  esehtlfely,  itoneitided  aad^detpotic. 
Give  bodisexcs  a  dienoe  «t  refonning  cnch  other. 

Another  step  in  progress  was  indicated  by  the  assumption  of 
tome  women  to  influence  civil  administration,  not  only  for  tfaetr 
own  protection,  but  for  that  of  their  sires  and  sons: 

Av  cxdience  any*  that  vromeii  ete  bronwifaig  perfect  nviaaneeSfe'and  to  inbatantiaio 
aMertkm  adds  tliat  1,500  women  inChesterooontj,  Penaq^vania,  have  peritfaoed 
file  oowt  lo  giant  no  aioie  liquor  liceaiei. 

Suppose  wives  should  come  reeling  home,  night  after  night, 
with  curses  on  their  lips,  to  destroy  the  food,  the  dishes,  the  fur* 
niture  for  which  husbands  toiled ;  to  abuse  trembling  children, 
making  the  home,  from  year  to  year,  a  pandemonium  on  earth — 
would  the  good  men  properly  be  called  "  nuisances,"  who  should 
rise  up  and  say  this  must  end ;  we  must  protect  our  firesides,  our 
children,  ourselves,  society  at  large  ?  To  have  women  even  sug* 
gest  such  beneficent  laws  for  the  men  of  their  families  is  called 
"a  nuisance,"  while  the  whole  barbarous  code  for  women  was  de- 
clared by  Lord  Coke  to  be. the  "  pericclion  of  reason." 

The  prejudice  against  sex  has  been  as  bitter  and  unreasonable 
as  against  color,  and  far  more  repreiicnsibie,  b*. cause  in  too  many 
cases  it  has  been  a  contest  between  the  inferior,  with  law  on  his 
side,  and  the  superior,  with  law  and  custom  against  her,  as  the 
following  facts  in  the  Sunday  Dispatckt  by  Anne  E.  McDowell, 
fully  show : 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  cnse  of  Mrs.  McMtmn-,  elected 
principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  ijuys' Graounar  School,  is  to  the  effect  thai,  no  rule 
being  in  existence  prohibiiiug  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  such  office  by  a  woman,  the 
resolntion  of  tlie  controllers  a^nst  the  ezetctse  of  the  dattet  of  tliat  office  by  the  lady 
was  anjustifiable  and  illegal.  Since  the  decision  was  pronounced  the  contruUeia  have 
come  up  to  the  boundnr>'  nf  the  principle  held  by  the  court,  and  a  rule  has  been  pro- 
posed that  in  future  women  shall  be  ineligible  to  be  principab  of  boys'  grammar 
ichools— the  case  of  If n.  Mellfanns  being  specially  excqpted.  That  lady,  therefore, 
will  be  nndistoibed.  But  she  may  be,  like  the  celebrated  '*Lady  FreeauaoiL'*  an 
eso^tioa  to  her  tea.   The  contfoUers  have  not  favored  the  paldic  with  tlwir  reasons 
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for  opposition  to  the  employment  of  feraale'^  in  the  higher  positions  uf  teaching. 
Women  are  good  enough  for  inferior  service  about  a  boys'  grammar-school,  it  seems, 
bat  Aejr  aie  not  cafMble  of  saperinteadtng  it.  They  may  be,  nA  are,  teachert  in  all 
Ike  c!a«es  in  mdi  achools,  even  to  the  highest;  but  when  the  question  arises  whether 
a  woman,  perfectly  r'>Tn|>etf  nt,  shall  be  superintendent  of  all  tlie  cla'ssc?; — for  a  princl* 
pal  IS  lililc  more — the  controllers  say  no.  If  this  action  is  influenced  l)y  a  belief  that 
vomen  cannot  control  a  school  of  boys,  we  hope  that  the  experience  in  the  ca^e  of 
Mn.  MeUaaas  will  dicpel  the  illusion,  and  the  public  can  affoml  to  await  the  resnlt  of 
Ac  trial.  Bnt  if  it  is  cansed  by  a  regard  to  tradition  or  precedent,  or  l>ecaiise  diere 
nr\er  ha-s  yet  been  an  instance  of  a  woman  being  a  principal  of  a  bc»ys'  grammar- 
school  before  this  case  of  Mrs.  McManus,  we  hope  that  the  controllers  will  soon  see 
eirar  of  their  coarse.  The  complaints  Inm  the  sectloiu  are  to  the  effect  that  it  Is 
voy  difficult  to  get  a  competent  male  teacher  to  remain  principal  of  a  huff 
grirnmar-school  for  any  length  of  time.  The  salary  attached  to  that  position  is 
inadequate,  according  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  of  the  time<!.  Gentlemen  who 
axe  competent  to  act  as  principals  of  the  public  schools  tind  that  they  can  make  more 
nonejr  bf  estaUhduog  private  sdiools;  and  hence  they  are  nneasy  and  dissi^i^ed 
while  la  the  pttbUc  service.  A  woman  able  to  take  charge  of  a  bojrs'  grammar-school 
will  be  paid  a  more  liberal  salary  (such  is  the  injustice  of  our  social  system  in  relation 
to  female  labor)  in  that  position  than  in  any  other  connected  M'ith  education  that 
die  can  oommmid,  and  she  will  therefore  be  likely  to  be  better  satisfied  with  the  dnties 
aod  to  perform  them  more  properly.  That  such  advantage  ought  to  be  held  ont  to 
fetiics  comp>etent  to  be  teachers  of  th.  liighest  grade,  we  firmly  believe.  The  field  of 
female  avocations  should  be  extended  in  every  legitimate  direclir)n ;  and  it  seems  to 
OS,  unless  some  reason  can  be  giveu  for  the  exception,  which  has  not  yet  been  presented 
la  the  case  of  Mrs.  McManns,  that  the  prindpalships  of  the  boys'  grsmmar-sdiools 
esgbt  to  be  accessible  to  ladies  of  the  proper  character  and  qualiBcation,  without  the 
hspntatioa  that  by  reasonof  their  sex  they  must  necessarily  be  unfitted  for  such  duties. 

In  preparing  themselves  (or  the  medical  profession,  for  which 
the  most  conservative  people  now  admit  that  women  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted,  students  have  encountered  years  of  opposi- 
tion, ridicule  and  persecution.  After  a  college  for  women  was 
established  in  Philadelphia,*  there  was  another  long  struggle  be^ 
fore  their  right  to  attend  the  clinics  in  the  hospitals  was  ac-  • 
corded.  The  faculty  and  students  alike  protested  against  the 
admission  of  women  into  mixed  classes ;  but  as  there  was  no  pro* 
vision  to  give  them  the  clinics  alone,  a  protest  against  mixed 
classes  was  a  protest  against  such  advantages  to  women  alto- 
gether. One  would  have  supposed  the  men  might  have  left  the 
delicacy  of  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  women  themselves. 
But  in  this  struggle  for  education  men  have  always  been  more 
concerned  about  the  io.ss  of  modesty  than  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  From  the  opinions  usually  expressed 
by  these  self-constituted  guardians  of  the  feminine  character,  we 
might  be  led  to  infer  that  the  virtues  of  women  were  not  a  part 
of  the  essential  elements  of  their  organization,  but  a  sort  of  ' 
temporary  scaffolding,  erected  by  society  to  shield  a  nattirally 
weak  structure  that  any  wind  could  readily  demolish. 
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At  a  meeting  convened  November  15  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  consider  the  subject  of  clinical  instruction  to 
mixed  classes  the  following  remonstrance  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

The  iin.lor>li;no(l,  profcssnr«;  in  the  University  of  Prnn'^ylvania,  professors  in  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  members  of  the  medical  staff  ot  various  hospitals  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  members  of  the  medical  profe!>&ion  ia  rhiladelphia  at  large,  out  of  respect 
for  their  profession,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  do  fed  it  to  be  their  dn^,  at 
the  present  time,  to  express  their  convictions  upon  the  subject  of  **  clinical  instniction 
to  tnixt-d  (lasses  of  male  and  female  students  of  medicine."  They  are  induced  to  pre- 
sent their  views  on  this  question,  which  is  of  so  grave  importance  to  medical  educa- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  it  is  misanderstood  b/  tfie  public,  and  because  an  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  force  it  before  the  community  in  a  shape  which  they  oonoeive  to 
be  injurious  to  the  progress  of  medical  science,  and  to  the  efficiency  of  clinical  teach- 
ing. They  have  no  hesitation  in  tU-rlaring  that  their  deliberate  conviction  \%  adverse 
to  conducting  clinical  instruction  in  liie  presence  of  students  of  both  sexes.  The  judg> 
ment  that  has  been  arrived  at  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations: 

I.  Clinical  instruction  in  practical  medicine  demands  an  examinati<m  of  all  the  or> 
gan?;  and  parts  of  the  body,  as  far  as  practicable;  hence,  personal  exposure  become^;  for 
this  purpose  often  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  by  any  right- 
minded  person,  that  male  patients  slMwId  be  subjected  to  inspection  before  a  class  of 
females,  although  this  inspection  may,  without  impropriety,  be  submitted  to  before 
thme  of  their  own  sex.  A  thorough  investigation,  as  well  as  demonstration,  in  these 
cases — so  necessary  to  render  instruction  complete  and  effective — i*;,  by  a  mixed  audi- 
ence, precluded;  while  the  clinical  lecturer  is  restrained  and  embarrassed  in  his  in- 
quiries, and  mast  therefore  fall  short  in  the  ooodnsiocis  whidi  he  may  draw,  and  in 
the  instruction  which  he  communicates. 

II.  In  many  operations  upon  male  patients  exposure  of  the  body  is  inevitable,  and 
demonstrations  must  be  made  which  are  unfitted  for  the  observation  of  students  of  the 
opposite  sex.  These  expositions,  when  made  under  the  eye  of  such  a  conjoined  as- 
semblage, are  shocking  to  the  sense  of  decency,  and  entul  the  risk  of  unmanning  the 
SUfgeon-^f  distracting  his  mind,  and  endangering  the  life  of  his  patient.  Besides 
this,  a  large  class  of  surgical  diseases  of  the  male  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  altogether 

.  to  forbid  inspection  by  female  students.  Yet  a  complete  understanding  of  this  partic- 
ular class  of  diseases  is  of  preeminent  importance  to  the  community.  Moreover,  su^ 
affections  can  be  thoroughly  Studied  only  in  the  clinics  of  the  lari^e  cities,  and  the  op» 
portunity  for  studying  them,  so  far  from  beinq;  curtailed,  should  be  exterile  '  to  rhe  ut- 
most pos<!ible  degree.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  cases  as  arc  here  i^iludffd 
to,  it  is  inconceivable  that  females  should  ever  be  called  to  their  treatment. 

III.  By  the  joint  participation,  on  the  part  of  male  and  female  students,  in  the  in* 
struction  and  in  the  demonstrations  which  properly  belong  to  the  clinical  lecture-room, 
the  barrier  of  respect  is  broken  down,  and  that  high  estimation  of  womanly  qualities, 
which  should  always  be  sustained  and  cherished,  and  which  has  its  origin  in  domestic 
and  social  astociations,  is  lost,  by  an  inevitable  and  positive  democalisation  of  the 
individuals  Gonoeined,  thereby  entailing  most  serious  detriment  to  the  morals  of  vo- 
dety.   In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  the  undersigned  *  do  earnestly  and  soU 

•  Univertity  of  /'fnru^ivaniA^Jmeph  Carton,  Robert  E.  Rogen,  Joseph  Leidy,  Henry  H.  Smith, 
Francis  G.  Smith.  R.  A.  T.  Penro-.c.  Alfred  Stilk-,  CtorKC  It.  Wood,  Samuel  J.iLLson.  Hii^;h  I,.  Hudgc, 
R.  La  Roche,  George  W.  NorrU.  JtJ/ern>H  Metiiioi  tW/<^i'— Joseph  Fancoa>t,  S.  D.  Gross,  Somud 
Heofy  Dicksoo,  Ellmlse  Wallace,  B.  Howard  Rand,  John  K.  Diddle,  James  Aitlcen  Meig«.  PHnujfk 
r.i'"AT //.'j/;//!/— J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  Janu  s  H.  Huti.biri'.on,  J.  M.  Da  Cnst.i,  Arldincll  IIcvv«,ir  n.  Will- 
i.ini  Ihuu,  D.  Haye*  Agnew.  Pkilniitlphiit  Uat^itai — R.  J.  I^-vis,  Willunj  H.  l';»ncua>t,  I-.  \t , 
M  .ury,  Alfred  Slillc.  J.  L.  Ludlow.  Kdw  ird  Rhodes.  D.  D.  Richardson.  E.  L.  Duer,  E.  Scholficld,  R. 
M.  Girvio«  John  S.  Parry,  WflUam  Pepper.  J«me&  Tyson.  Mtdual  Staff «/ EftiMt^l 
JohD  U.  Fsdufd.  jQhD  Ashbunt,  jr.,Satta«l  Ashhuni,  Alfred  M.  Slocum, Edward  A.  Sadth.  Waiiui 
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emnly  protest  against  the  admixture  of  tlie  sexes  at  clinical  instruction  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  do  respectfully  lay  these  their  Tiews  before  the  boftrd  of  managen  ol  the 

hoiipitais  in  Philadelphia. 

At  meetings  held  at  the  University  and  JcUcr  .on  Medical  Col- 
leges, by  the  students,  on  W  ednesday  evening,  the  following  pre- 
ambles and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hop>i!al  have  scon  tit  to  admit  female 
•tadcDts  to  the  clinics  of  thai  establishment,  thereby  cxciuding  fruui  the  Icciures  many 
cases,  mcflica]  and  sargical;  and 

Whreas.  We  consider  that  in  <mr  purchase  of  tickets  of  admission  there  was  a  tacit 
agreement  thnt  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  nil  ca^es  which  the  mcdical  and  suigical 
itaff  of  that  hospital  should  deem  til  for  our  tn!>tructt<in: 

Resolved,  That  a  respectful  request  be  made  to  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  that  we  be  iofomed  as  to  whether  the  osoal  diancter  of  .the  clinics  will  be 
dianged. 

Resolved,  That  pending  the  action  of  the  managers  on  this  question,  We  as  a  clasS 
and  individually  absent  ourselves  from  the  cUnical  lectures.  And 

Whereas,  The  levity  of  a  few  thoughtless  young  men  in  the  presence  of  the  females 
at  the  hospital  has  cansed  the  journals  of  this  city  to  assume  that  the  whole  dass  of 

medical  students  are  utterly  devoid  of  all  the  attributes  of  gentlemen, 

Rcj?!-  tJ,  That  wliile  we  <ln  not  \>\  anymean>  concede  that  the  published  accounts  of 
the  affair  are  CO rrr  r' ,  we  (kplorc  tlie  fact  tfiat  <7/n' dcmoTistralinn  should  have  taken 
place;  for  although  the  female  students  may  be  considered  by  their  presence  at  the 

ho^tal  wlwre  mde  students  aie  present,  to  have  cast  aside  that  delicacy  and  modesty 
vhkb  constitutes  the  segis  of  their  sex,  they  are  women,  and  aa  such  demand  our  for> 

bearance,  if  not  our  respect 

Reiohed,  That  these  preambles  and  resolutions  be  published  m  »ome  respectable 
journal  of  this  city.* 

On  these  remonstrances  of  the  faculty  and  students.  The  Prcss^  • 
John  W.  Forney,  editor,  had  many  able  editorials  condemning  the 

Thcim>,  n,  William  S.  Forbes.    WUU  Hotfital /orihtt  Blind  and  ThomM  George  Morton, 

A.  D.  Uali.  Harrison  Alle  n,  George  C  Uartan,  R.  J.  Lcrit.  St,  J*ufk*t  //tf^itad^WiUam  V.  Koat. 
iaff,  AUnA  Stille,  joht)  J.  Re«>sc,  George  R.  Morehoow,  A.  C.  Bounionville,  Edwatd  A.  Pa^c,  John 
H.  Brimon,  Waller  F.  Atkc.  C.  S.  n>  l..:r.  S^.  Afary  t  Hospitai—C.  Percy  La  Roche,  J.  Ciimmiskcy, 
A,  H.  FUh,  J.  H.  Grove,  W.  W.  Keen,  W.  L.  Wells,  L.  S.  BoUe*.  German  //M/tfa/—AlUcn  Fricke, 
Enil  Fi«her,  Jowpli  F* Koetper,  Jaliuii  SchrotJt,  JuUu«  Kamerer,  Karl  He«kcn,  Theodore  A.  Demine. 
CAi/dr,  //r  f//.*ri/— Thomas  Hew«on  Bache,  D.  Murray  Chctton,  H.  Lenox  Hodjfc,  F.  W.  Lewis, 
Hilborn  W  Cii,  Chariiy  llaxpital—K.  H.  Fiih.  L.  K.  Baldwin,  Horace  Y.  Evans,  John  M.  Mc(irath, 
H.  Su  Clair  Ash.  J.  M.  Itoi5.iiut,  N.  Hatfield,  W.  M.  Welch,  H.  Lycurgus  Law,  H.  Leaman,  J.  A.  Mc- 
Anhur.  I/0-.oard  H*t^itai— Thomas  S.  Utfper,  Laurence  Tuxnbuil,  T.  H.  Andrews,  Horace  WiU 
Bibs,  Jo^ph  Klapp.  WiUiadft  B.  Atktnsoii,  &  C.  Brioekkc.  Pkfit€imn»-^i$'L«rgt  of  tk»  Ciiy^ 
PkiUdflfkia-  W.ir.J,  Cc.  rt;c  H.  He  iurii  ru,  Wi!Ii nn  W.  I.amb,  Thomas  B.  Rccd,  Ch  irlcs  Sch.iffcr, 
J.  Heritage,  W.  Stumi^i  KorA'H.d,  \V.  J.  Pliclps,  Rich  inl  Maris,  Frank  Muhlenberg,  G<.ijrge  M.  Ward, 
James  Collins,  William  V.  Nnrris.  Sanuiel  Lewis,  I».iac  Hay*,  G.  Emer^oa,  W.  W.  Gerhard,  Caspar 
Morri&,  B.  H.  Coatcs,  George  Strawbridce,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  I.  Minis  tiays,  Edward  B.  Van  Pyke*  J. 
Sylvester  Ramsey.  G.  W.  Bowman,  W.  H.  H.  Githeas,  T.  W.  Lewis,  T.  M.  Wnley.  S.  W.  Butler,  RoIj- 
en  P.  Haxris,  C.  Mochruv,  G--  r^c  L.  P.'.nibcrgcr,  Philip  Leidy,  D.  F.  Wlll.ird.  J.»mes  V.  Iti;;h.iin,  Ed- 
ward  Hart«lioro««  W.  S.  )V.  Ruschcnber^ger,  Thomas  Steward^on,  James  Darrach,  S.  L.  Hollingworth* 
WUKan  Mayburry,  Lewb  Rodman,  Casper  Wister,  A.  Nebinger,  Horace  Bioney  Hare,  Edward  Ship> 
pen,  S.  Littc!!,  F.  W.  Le"«*'i',  Robtri  RriflKcs.  Willi.uri  H.  Cloningcr,  Jamfrs  M.irVf"-  Th  r!  ;  IT  ir  tf-r, 
O.  F.  Wood*,  Herbert  Nurri^s  Harrison  AUcn,  Cli.Arics  B.  Nancrede,  W.  J.  Gricr,  Edward  J.  Nulaa, 
Rkhiird  Thomas,  Lewis  H.  Adlcr,  G.  B.  Dunmire,  John  Ncill,  Wharton  Sinklcr,  GeotBB  Pif^er*  J.  J. 
Sowcrl  \ ,  Hijnry  C.  Erk-stcin,  Etigenc  p.  ncmardy,  Clurlcs  K.  Miles,  J.  Solis  Cohen. 

•  C.  L.  S  hbttcr.  I  Wm.  White,  Daniel  Bray,  C.  E.  Ca*«y»dy,  Robert  B.  Bums,  Albert  Trenduml, 
JoluCScuu,  I  j.  How«n,  P.CoUiact.  KCultea  Bnqrtoa,  joiat  mmiaittoo  of  the  Uahwiity  and 
Idbnsa  Medical  CoUcfca. 
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action  of  the  medical  fraternity.  The  leading  journals  through* 
out  the  country  advocated  the  right  of  the  women  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  hospital  clinics.  The  Press^  November  22, 
1869,  said : 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  by  the  faculties  of  our  two  leadii^ 
medical  schools  evince  the  disposition  which  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
movement  against  women  as  physicians.  The  hospital  managers  arc  to  be 

browbeaten  into  the  stand  taken  by  the  students,  and  now  sanctioned  by 
the  professors.  If  the  wofncn  are  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  clinical 
lectures,  why  do  nut  learned  professors,  or  students,  or  both,  have  the 
manliness  to  su^pest  and  advocate  some  means  of  solving  the  difUcuIty 
si;  tlr.it  the  rights  of  neither  sex  shall  be  impaired?  Would  any  professor 
agree  to  lecture  to  the  women  separately?  Would  any  professor  favor 
the  admission  of  women  into  the  female  wards  of  the  hospitals  ?  Woald 
any  professor  agree  to  propose  anything*  or  do  anything  that  would 
weaken  the  firm  stand  taken  against  the  admission  of  women  to  pro- 
fessional privileges?  If  so,  why  not  do  it  at  once?  Nothing  else 
will  make  protestations  of  fairness  appear  at  all  genuine.  Nothing  else 
will  rem<)\'(^  the  stigma  of  attempting  to  drag  the  hospitals  into  a  sup- 
port of  this  crusade  against  women.  *  *  ♦  How  absurd  the  solemn 
declaration,  "  it  cannot  be  assumed  by  any  right-minded  person  that  male 
patients  should  be  subjected  to  inspection  before  a  class  of  females,  al- 
though this  inspection  may,  without  impropriety,  be  submitted  to  before 
those  of  their  own  sex/'  This  cuts  both  wa3rs.  If  it  be  improper  for  fe- 
male students  to  be  present  when  patients  of  the  other  sex  are  treated,  ta 
it  proper  for  male  students  to  witness  the  treatment  of  female  patients? 

The  practical  good  sense  shown  in  the  following  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  1  acuity  of  the  \Vo:nan's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  makes  a  very  favorable  contrast  with  the  unreason- 
able remonstrances  of  the  so-called  superior  sex  : 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  15.  1869. 
As  the  relation  of  students  of  medicine  to  public  clinics,  and  the  views 
entertained  by  those  entitled  to  speak  for  their  medical  education,  are  now 
extensively  discussed  in  the  public  journals,  it  seems  necessary  for  us  to 
State  our  position.  Considering  it  decided  that,  as  practitioners  of  medt- 
cine»  the  guardianship  of  life  and  health  is  to  be  placed  In  the  keeping  of 
women,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  society  and  the  duty  of  those  entrusted 
with  their  professional  training  to  endeavor  to  provide  for  them  all  suit* 
able  means  for  that  practical  instruction  which  is  gained  at  hospital 
clinics. 

The  taunt  has  heretofore  been  frequently  thrown  out  that  ladies  have 
not  attended  the  great  clinical  schools  of  the  country,  nor  listened  to  its 
celebrated  teachers,  and  that,  consequently,  they  cannot  be  as  well  pre- 
pared as  men  for  medical  practice.  We  believe,  as  we  have  always  done,  • 
that  in  all  special  diseases  of  men  and  women,  and  in  all  operattons  nec- 
cessaiily  involving  embarrassing  exposure  of  person,  it  is  not  fitting  or 
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expedient  that  students  of  different  se.xes  should  attend  promiscuously ; 
that  all  special  diseases  of  men  should  he  treated  hy  men  in  the  presence 
of  men  only,  and  those  of  -women,  where  it  is  practicable,  by  women  in 
the  presence  ot  women  only.  It  was  this  feehng,  founded  on  the  respect 
due  to  the  delicacy  of  women  as  patients,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
consideration,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Women's  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  There  the  clinical  demonstration  of  special  diseases  is 
made  by  and  before  women  alone.  As  we  would  not  permit  men  to  enter 
these  clinics,  neither  would  we  be  willing — out  of  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  men  as  patients,  if  for  no  other  considerations— that  our  students 
should  attend  clinics  where  men  are  specially  treated,  and  there  has  been 
no  time  in  the  history  of  our  college  when  our  students  could  intention- 
ally do  so.  save  in  direct  contravention  of  our  known  views.  In  nearly 
ail  the  great  public  hospitals,  however,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
cases  suited  for  clinical  ilhistratioit— whether  medical  or  surgical — ^is 
of  those  which  involve  no  necessary  exposure,  and  are  the  results  of  dis- 
eases and  accidents  to  which  man  and  woman  are  subject  alike,  and  which 
women  are  constantly  called  upon  to  treat  Into  these  clinics,  women 
also— often  sensitive  and  shrinking*  Albeit  poor — are  brought  as  patients 
to  illustrate  the  lectures,  and  we  maintain  that  wherever  it  is  proper  to 
introduce  women  as  |>atients,  there  also  is  it  but  just  and  in  accordance 
with  the  instincts  of  the  truest  womanhood  for  women  to  appear  as 
physicians  and  students. 

We  had  arranged  when  our  class  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital  to  attend  bn  alternate  clinic  days  only,  so  as  to  allow  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  unembarrassed  exhibition  of  special  cases  to  the  other 
students  by  themselves.  We  encouraged  our  students  to  visit  the  hos- 
pital upon  this  view,  sustained  by  our  confidence  in  the  sound  judgment 
and  high-minded  courtesy  of  the  luedical  f^entlemen  in  charge  of  the 
wnrd-^.  All  the  objections  thr.t  iiave  ht-on  made  to  our  students'  admis- 
sion Xo  these  clinics  si:em  to  be  based  ujion  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
thev  had  rlcsi^j^ned  to  attend  them  intUscriminatcl)-.  As  we  state  flistinct- 
ly  and  unequivocally  that  this  was  not  the  fact,  that  tliey  had  no  idea  or 
intention  of  being  present  except  on  one  dayof  the  week,  and  when  no  cases 
which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  illustrate  before  both  classes  of  students 
would  necessarily  be  brought  in — it  seems  to  us  that  all  these  objections 
are  destroyed,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  those  fair-minded  professional 
gentlemen,  who,  under  this  false  impression  as  to  facts,  have  objected  to 
our  course,  will,  upon  a  candid  reconsideration,  acknowledge  that  our 
position  is  just  and  intrinsically  riq-ht.  The  general  testimony  of  those 
who  attended  the  Saturday  clinics  last  winter  at  the  Philadelphia  Hos]iital 
at  Rl  ickley.  when  about  forty  ladies  made  regular  visits,  was  that  the  tone 
d,ud  bearing  of  the  students  were  greatly  improved,  while  the  usual  cases 
were  brought  forward  and  the  full  measure  of  instruction  given  without 
soy  violation  of  refined  propriety. 

We  maintain,  in  common  with  all  medical  men,  that  science  is  imper- 
■onal.and  that  the  high  aim  of  relief  to  suffering  humanity  sanctifies  all 
duties :  and  we  repel,  as  derogatory  to  the  science  of  medicine,  the  asser 
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tion  Ihnt  the  physician  who  has  risen  to  the  level  of  his  high  calling  need 
be  embarnissed,  in  treating  genent!  fliseascs.  by  the  presence  earnest 
woriKMi.  The  movement  for  \voman's  medical  educati'jn  has  been  sus- 
tained ixom  Liic  beginning  by  the  most  rehned,  intclhgent,  and  religious 
women,  and  by  the  noUest  and  best  men  in  the  community.  It  has  ever 
been  regarded  by  these  as  the  cause  of  humanity;  calculated  in  its  very 
nature  to  enlarge  professional  experience,  bless  women,  and  refine  society. 
It  has  in  our  own  city  caused  a  college  and  a  hospital  not  only  to  be 
founded,  but  to  be  sustained  and  endowed  by  those  who  have  known  in* 
timately  the  character  and  objects  c>f  this  work,  and  the  aims  and  efforts 
of  those  connected  with  it.  it  has  this  year  brought  to  this  city  some  fifty 
educated  and  earnest»women  to  study  medicine,  women  who  have  come  to 
this  labor  enthusiastically  but  re\  erently,  as  to  a  great  life-interest  and  a 
holy  caiiiag.  These  Jadies  purchased  tickets,  and  entered  the  clinic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  no  obtrusive  spirit,  and  with  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  legitimate  advantages  of  other  students.  If  they 
have  been  forced  into  an  unwelcome  notoriety,  it  has  not  been  of  their 
own  seeking.  Ann  Preston,  M.  D.,  Deam, 

Emeline  H.  Cleveland,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

We  are  indebted  to  James  Truman,  D.  D.  S.,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  of  Dental  Surgery,  for  the  following  account  of  the 
admission  of  women  into  that  branch  of  the  medical  profession: 

The  general  agitation  of  the  question :  What  are  women  best  qualified 
for  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ?  naturally  led  liberal  ibinds  to  the  open- 
ing  of  new  avenues  for  the  employment  of  their  talents,  shared  equally 
with  men.  Her  right  to  practice  in  medicine  had  been  conceded  after  a 
long  and  severe  conflict.  Even  the  domain  of  the  theologian  had  been 
invaded,  but  law  and  dentistry  were  as  yet  closed,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  unthought  uf  as  an  appiropriate  a\-(jcation  for  women.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  seemed  so  important,  presenting  a  field  of  labor  peculiarly 
suited  to  her,  that  one  gentleman,  then  prufessur  in  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  felt  It  his  duty  to  call  public  attention  to  this 
promising  work.  In  a  valedictory  delivered  by  him  to  the  class  of  1866. 
at  Musical  Fund  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  he  included  in  his  theme  the  pecu- 
liar fitness  of  dentistry  for  women.  The  question  was  briefly  stated,  but 
it  rather  startled  the  largp  audience  by  its  novelty,  and  the  effect  was  no 
less  surprising  on  the  faculty,  board  of  trustees  and  professional  gentle 
men  on  the  platform 

In  the  fall  of  1868  the  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery was  waited  upon  by  a  German  gentleman,  who  desired  to  introduce 
a  lady  who  had  come  to  this  country  with  the  expectation  that  all  col- 
leges were  open  to  women.  Although  informed  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  he  still  entertained  the  hope  that  she  migiu  be  admitted  as  a  student 
of  dentistiy.  She  gave  her  name  as  Henrietti  Hirschfeld,  of  Berlin.  The 
matter  came  up  before  the  faculty,  and  after  a  free  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject,  she  was  rejected  by  a  majority  vote,  but  two  voting  in  her  favor. 

In  a  subsequent  interview  with  Professor  Truman,  he  learned  that  she 
bad  left  her  native  land  with  the  full  assurance  that  she  would  have  no 
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difficulty  in  **  f  ree  America  "  in  securing  a  dental  education.  She  had  also 
the  positive  sanction  of  her  government,  through  the  then  minister  of 
instruction,  Dr.  Falk.  that  on  condition  of  receiving  an  American  diploma 
she  would  be  permitted  to  practice  on  her  return.  Her  distress,  there- 
fore, nt  this  initial  failure  was,  naturally.  Vi'ry  great.  The  excitement  that 
this  application  made  was  intensified  wlicn  it  was  rumored  among  the 
students  that  a  wumaii  desired  to  be  matriculated.  The  opposition  be- 
came very  bitter,  and  manilcsted  itself  in  many  petty  annoyances.  In  the 
cottrse  of  a  day  or  two  one  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  and  he  the  dean,  con- 
cluded to  change  his  vote,  and  as  this  decided  the  question,  she  was  ad* 
mitted.  The  opposition  of  the  professor  of  anatomy,  who  belonged  to 
the  old  school  of  medical  teachers*  was  so  manifest  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  have  her  take  anatomy  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  for 
that  winter.  The  first  year  of  this  was  in  everyway  satisfactory.  Al- 
though the  students  received  her  and  Mrs.  Truman,  who  accompanied  her 
on  the  first  visit,  with  a  storm  of  hisses,  they  gradually  learned  not  only 
to  treat  licr  with  respect,  but  she  became  a  favorite  with  all.  and  while 
not  convinced  us  to  tlic  propriety  of  women  in  dentistry,  they  all  agreed 
that  Mrs.  Hirschfeld  might  do  as  an  exception.  The  last  year  she  was 
permitted  by  the  irate  professor  of  anatomy.  Dr.  Forbes,  to  take  that 
subject  under  him. 

She  graduated  with  honor,  and  returned  to  Berlin  to  practice  tier  pro- 
fession. This  was  regarded  as  an  exceptional  case,  and  by  no  means  set^ 
tied  the  status  of  the  college  in  regard  to  women.  The  conservative 
element  was  exceeding-ly  bitter,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  a  long  time 
must  elapse  before  another  woman  could  be  admitted.  The  great  stir 
made  by  Mrs.  Hirsrhfeld's  graduation  brought  several  other  applications 
from  ladies  of  Geiniany,  but  these  were  without  hesitation  denied.  Fail- 
ing to  convince  his  colleagues  of  the  injustice  of  their  action.  Dr.  Truman 
tried  to  secure  more  favorable  results  from  other  colleges,  and  applied 
personally  to  Dr.  Gofgas  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgexy. 
The  answer  was  favorable,  and  he  accompanied  the  applicant  and  entered 
her  in  that  institution.  This  furnished  accommodation  for  the  fewappli* 
cants.  The  loss  in  money  bej^fan  to  tell  on  the  pockets,  if  not  the  con- 
sciences, of  the  faculty  of  the  rhiladelphia  school.  They  saw  the  stream 
had  flown  in  another  direction,  swelling  the  colfers  of  anntiier  institution, 
when,  without  an  effort,  they  could  have  retained  the  whole.  They  con- 
cluded to  try  the  experiment  again,  and  accepted  three  ladies  in  1872  and 
1873— Miss  Annie  D.  Ramborgerof  Philadelphia,  Fraulein  Veleske  Wilcke 
and  Dr.  jacoby  of  Germany.  Their  first  year  was  very  satisfactory,  but 
at  its  close  it  was  very  evident  that  there  was  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  minority  of  the  class  to  spare  no  effort  to  effect  their  removal  from 
the  school.  A  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  faculty  to  this  effect,  and 
although  one  was  presented  by  the  majority  of  the  students  in  their  favor, 
the  faculty  chose  to  accept  the  former  as  representing;-  public  sentiment, 
and  it  was  decKied  11  >t  t  '  allow  tl^ern  to  take  another  year  at  this  college. 
This  outraj,^c  was  not  acci^mpUsiied  without  forcible  })r<)test  Iroin  the  gen- 
tleman previously  named,  and  he  appealed  from  tins  decision  to  the  gov- 
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erning  power,  the  tx>ard  of  trustees.*  To  hear  this  appeal  a  special 
meeting  was  called  for  March  27,  1873.  at  which  the  communication  of 
Professor  Truman  was  read  and  ordered  filed.  A  similar  communication, 
in  oppositibn»  was  received,  signed  by  Professors  T.  L.  Buckingham*  E. 

Wildman.  Georji^e  T.  Barker,  James  Tyson  and  J.  Ewing  Mears.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Carey. 
W.  S.  Pierce  and  (i.  K.  Morehouse.  M.  D.  At  a  special  meet injif  convened 
for  this  purpose,  March  31,  1873,  this  committee  made  their  report.  They 
say : 

Three  ladies  entered  as  students  uf  this  college  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
1872-73,  paid  their  matriaUatton  fees,  attended  the  oourse  of  lectures,  and  urete  in- 
formed, by  a  resoltttioa  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  facaltj  at  the  close  of  the  sesakm, 

that  they  would  not  he  permitted  to  attend  the  second  course  of  lecture?.  No  other 
cause  was  assigned  for  the  action  of  the  faculty  than  that  they  deemed  it  against  the 
interest  of  the  college  to  permit  them  to  do  M,  on  account  of  the  di&satisfaction  which 
it  gave  to  certain  male  students,  etc.  *  *  e  The  goal  to  which  all  medical  and 
dental  students  look,  is  graduation  and  the  diploma,  which  is  to  be  the  evidence  of 
their  qualification  to  prnctice  their  art.  To  qualify  themselves  for  this  they  be«to%r 
their  time,  their  money  aitd  their  labor.  To  deprive  them  uf  this  without  just  cause 
is  to  disappoint  their  hopes,  and  to  receive  from  them  money  and  bestowal  of  time  sad 
labor  without  the  full  equivalent  which  they  had  a  ri|^t  to  expect* 

After  discussing  at  length  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case,  the  summing  op 
is  as  follows : 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  report  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  the  legal  tight  of  ihew 

ladies  to  attend,  and  it  is  the  legal  duty  of  this  c*41'.'ge  to  give  them,  ar^  students,  a 
second  course  of  lectures  on  the  terms  of  the  announcement  which  forms  the  ba&is  of 
the  contract  with  them. 

This  report  was  signed  by  all  the  committee,  and  read  by  W.  S.  Pierce, 
one  of  the  number,  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  carried  with  it.  therefore,  all  the  force  of  a  judicial  decision,  and 
was  so  accepted  by  the  board,  and  adopted  at  once.  This  left  the  majoritj 
of  the  faculty  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  decision  as  final  as  far  as  these 
ladies  wi  ri-  concerned.  This  they  did,  and  the  three  were  invited  to  re- 
sume their  studies.  Two.  Misses  Ramboiger  and  Wilcke,  accepted.  Miss 
JaCf>by  refused  and  went  to  Baltimore. 

The  most  interestmj.^  feature  of  this  matter,  and  that  which  clearly 
demonstrated  a  marked  adx  ance  in  public  opinion,  was  the  stir  it  made  in 
the  press.    The  daily  and  Sunday  papers  bristled  with  strong  leaders,  the 

•  A  -  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Truman  Mi^^*  Hir^tlifcld  hnJ  first  hern  admitted  lo  the  c  .llecr,  he 
felt  iu  a  a>ea»ure  responsible  for  the  (air  treatment  of  her  countrywomen  who  Citmc  to  the  United 
Suitct  to  enjoy  the  same  educational  advantage*.  When  the  diacu&.sion  in  regard  to  expdlingtlw 
youii^  women  wa»  pending.  Dr.  Truman  promptly  and  decidedly  told  the  faculty  thut  if  such  an  act  ol 
tnjii>(>ce  w  xs  permitted  he  fhould  leave  the  college  aUo.  Much  of  Dr.  l'rum;tn's  clear»ightcdnc>»  and 
determination  may  be  traced  to  the  influenre  of  his  noble  wife  and  no  less  noble  mothcr-io«l.i  ,  M  <r\' 
Ann  McCUntock,  who  helped  to  inaugurate  the  movement  in  a&48  in Contnl  New  York.  lamented 
in  her  declining  year*  that  she  waa  aUe  to  do  so  little.  But  by  way  of  oontolatioo  I  often 
tli.n  li<:r  iiifliii  nre  in  iii.ujy  i^iiettii  ns  could  never  V'c  iiif;i-ur>jd  ;  atid  here  15  one  ;  Hi  r  innuciu  e  •  n  Pr 
1  rum. «n  opened  the  Dciat.*!  College  to  women,  And  kept  it  open  while  Miss  HixKchkid  acqumed  her 
profcbsioo.  With  her  ftuccef«  in  GcrmiBy,iB  the  royal  fanuly.  every  child  in  the  pahtce  for  genem* 
tions  that  e«capes  a  toothache  will  have  toaaon  to  biea«  a  noble  friend,  Mary  Ann  McCtintock,  thai  she 
helped  to  plant  the  acedi  of  juatioe  to  woman  In  tbo  hcait  of  young  Jamea  Tnimas.  laiuit  flan 
recognire  in  Dr.  Truman's  c.^se  that  he  w.iv !» >ri,  .lod  trained  in  a  libeimt  Quakor  fami^, \m own fttfear 
and  mother  having  been  disciples  of  Elias  Hicks. 
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bca\ty  being  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  for  their  action.  To  such 
an  extent  was  this  carried,  and  so  overwlielming  was  the  indignation,  that 
it  practically  settled  the  question  for  Philadelphia,  although  several  years 
elapsed  after  these  ladies  were  graduated  before  others  were  accepted. 
When  that  time  did  arrive*  under  the  present  dean.  Dr.  C.  N.  Pierce,  they 
were  accorded  everything,  without  any  reservation,  and  the  school  has 
continued  ever  since  to  accept  them.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dentists,  held  Saratoga,  1869,  Dr.  Truman  introduced  a 
resolution  looking  to  the  rr(  nit !on  of  women  in  the  profession.  The 
resolution  and  the  remarks  were  kindly  rfceived,  but  were,  of  course,  laid 
on  the  tabic.  This  was  expected,  the  object  being  to  make  the  thought 
familiar  ia  every  section  of  the  country. 

These  efforts  have  borne  rich  fruit,  and  now  women  are  being  edu- 
cated at  a  majority  of  the  prominent  dental  colleges,  and  no  complaints 
are  heard  of  coeducation  in  this  department  of  work.  The  college 
that  first  accepted  and  then  rejected — the  Pennsylvania  of  Phila- 
delphia—has a  5'early  average  of  seven  to  eight  women,  nearly  equally 
divided  between  America  and  Germany.  Of  the  three  denial  schools  in 
Philadelphia,  two  accept  Wf>men,  and  the  third — the  Dental  Department 
of  the  University  of  Permsylvania — would,  if  the  faculty  were  not  over- 
ruled by  the  governing  powers. 

The  learned  theories  that  were  promulgated  in  regard  to  the  injury  the 
practice  of  dentistry  would  be  to  women,  have  all  fallen  to  the  ground. 
The  advocates  of  women  in  dentistry  were  met  at  the  outstart  with  the 
health  question,  and  as  it  had  never  been  tested,  the  most  favorably 
ioclined  looked  forward  with  some  anxiety  to  the  result.  Fifteen  years 
have  elapsed  since  then,  and  almost  ever)'  town  in  Germany  is  supplied 
with  a  woman  in  this  profession.  Many  are  also  establisht;d  in  America. 
These  have  all  the  usual  requisites  of  bodily  strength,  and  the  writer 
has  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  failure  from  physical  deterioration. 

The  6rst  lady.  Miss  Lucy  B.  Hobbs.  to  graduate  in  dentistry,  was  sent 
out  from  the  Cincinnati  College,  and  she,  I  believe,  is  still  in  active  prac- 
tice in  Kansas.  She  graduated  in  1866^  Mrs.  Hirschfeld,  before  spoken 
of,  returned  to  Germany  and  became  at  once  a  subject  for  the  fun  of  the 
comic  papers,  and  for  the  more  serious  work  of  the  Bajan  and  Cberlana 
wnd  Mger,  both  of  them  containing  elaborate  and  illustrated  notices  of 
her.  She  had  some  friends  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  ,  notable  amongst 
these  was  President  Lette  of  the  Trauen-  Verein,  whose  aid  and  powerful 
influence  had  assisted  her  materially  in  the  early  stages  of  her  effort. 
The  resuk  of  these  combined  forces  soon  placed  her  iu  possession  of  a 
Urge  practice.  She  was  patronized  by  ladies  in  the  highest  circles, 
including  the  crown  princess.  She  subsequently  married,  had  two  boys 
to  rear  and  educate,  and  a  large  household  to  supervise.  She  has 
assisted  several  of  her  relatives  into  professions,  two  in  medicine  and 
two  in  dentistry,  besides  aiding  many  worthy  persons.  She  has  estab- 
lished a  clinic  for  women  in  Berlin,  something  verj'  badly  needed 
there.  This  is  in  charpe  of  two  physicians,  one  being  her  husband's  sis- 
ter. Dr.  Fanny  Tiburtius.   She  has  also  started  a  hospital  for  women. 
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These  are  mainly  supported  by  her  individual  exertions.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  multifarious  and  trying  duties,  she  practices  daily,  and  is  as 
well  physically  and  mentally  as  when  she  commenced.  Fraulein  Valeske 
Wilcke  of  KOntgsbeiig  has  been  over  twelve  years  in  a  very  laige  practice 
with  no  evil  results;  Miss  Annie  D.  Ramborger,  an  equal  time,  with  an 
equally  large  practice,  and  enjoys  apparently  far  better  health  than  most 
ladies  of  thirty. 

Dentistry  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  trying  professions,  \  (^xy  few 
men  being  equal  to  the  se\'erc  strain,  and  many  are  obliged  V  >  cumb. 
No  woman  has  as  yet  failed,  though  it  would  not  be  at  all  ictnarkable  if 
such  were  the  case.  The  probabilities  are  tlKit  comparatively  few  will 
choose  it  as  a  profession,  but  that  another  door  has  been  opened  for 
employment  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  with  all  right-thinking  minds. 

For  opening  this  profession  to  women  a  debt  of  gratitude  is 

due  to  Dr.  Truman  from  all  his  countrywomen,  as  well  as  to 

those  noble  German  students,  who  have  su  ably  filled  the  posi- 
tions he  secured  for  them.  Similar  struggles,  both  in  medicine 
and  dentistr>',  were  encountered  in  other  States,  but  the  result 
was  as  it  must  be  in  every  case,  the  final  triumph  of  justice 
for  women.  Already  they  are  in  most  of  the  colleijes  and  hos- 
pitals, and  members  of  many  of  the  State  and  National  associa^ 
tions. 

In  1870,  the  Society  of  Friends  founded  Swarthmore  College* 
for  .the  education  of  both  sexes,  erecting  a  fine  building  in  a 
beautiful  locality.  At  the  dedication  of  this  institution,  Lucretia 
Mott  was  elected  to  honorary  membership  and  invited  to  the 
platform.  With  her  own  hands  she  planted  the  first  tree,  which 
now  adorns  those  spacious  grounds. 

The  persecutions  that  women  encountered  in  every  onward 
step  soon  taught  them  the  necessity  of  remodeling  the  laws  and 
customs  for  themselves.  They  began  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the 
old  ideas,  that  men  looked  after  the  interests  of  women,  that 

•  PiitLADELrHfA,  Nw.  TO,  T^Ta— The  foimal  opcnini;  of  Svnnhmore  College  took  place  this  aft  em  non. 
when  a  l»rge  tuinibcr  nf  \i%  fnends  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  special  train  on  the  Westchester  ratiroad. 
The  audience  assembled  in  the  lecture  room,  where  addresises  were  dcJirered  by  Samuel  Willets  and 
John  D.  Hyolu.  of  New  York,  Edward  Parmb,  president  of  the  college,  Wm.  Dorsey,  and  Lacrcd* 
Mott.  It  wiu  ttaied  that  the  amount  tpent  In  buid  and  buildings  amounted  to  $205,000  at>d  coiitribn> 
tions  were  solicited  for  $100,000  additional  to  fiiMy  furnish  tlic  liuiUitij^,  aii<J  supply  u  librun  ,  pJiilr^soph- 
ical  and  Mtronomical  apparatus.  The  building  is  a  ni.isu>ivc  one  of  five  stories,  constructed  of  PenosyW 
varna  granite,  and  appointed  throughout,  from  dormitor)-,  hathraom,  reciutien-ball,  to  parlor,  kitchen 
ai)>!  laundry,  in  the  mo«t  ref\ii<.c1  nnd  substantial  taste.  It  is  400  feet  in  lens:t'"-,  by  di  cp,  presenting 
ivvij  wings  for  the  dormitories  of  llie  male  and  female  students  respectively,  aiid  a  (  cntral  pan  ilcvra«5d 
to  parlor,  librar)-,  public  hall,  etc.  Especially  interesting  in  this  division  of  the  college  is  ;i  room  fk\  >ted 
to  Quaker  anttquitieftt  oompfiaing  portrait*  and  writings  of  the  founden  of  the  lect.  Among  them  we 
aodce  the  treaty  of  William  Penn,  a  picture  of  the  treaty  asiiembly,  a  letter  of  George  Fox.  etc.  The 
college  oi><  lis  \\\\\\  pupils,  about  ciju;illv  divided  between  the  ><;xes,  the  syslem  of  insiructii m  tx-ing 
A  jotDt  education  of  boys  and  girls,  though  each  occupy  separate  wings  of  the  budding.  1  he  institu'.ion 
was  built  by  the  Hi^Hii*  Inaaieh  of  tbe  Society  of  EriMutat  tat  dMpipibauB  am  coa&wd  to  — bcw 
ol  that  pcftuMkn. 
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fiiey  were  their  natural  protectors/*  that  they  could  safely  trust 
them  to  legislate  on  their  personal  and  property  rights ;  for  they 
found  in  almost  every  case  that  whatever  right  and  privilege  man 
claimed  for  himself,  he  proposed  exactly  the  opposite  for  women. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  them  to  have  a  voice  js&  to  the  laws  and  the 
rulers  under  which  they  lived.  Whatever  reform  they  attempted 
they  soon  found  their  labors  valueless,  because  they  had  no  power 
•to  reoRd}-  any  evils  protected  by  law.  After  laboring  in  tem- 
perance, prison-reform,  cocci iication,  and  women's  rir^hts  in  the 
trades  and  professions,  their  hopes  all  alike  centered  at  last  in  the 
suffrage  movement. 

In  1866,  a  suffrage  association  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Americ.m  Equal  Rights  Society,*  held  in  Frank- 
lin Institute.  This  convention  was  marked  by  a  heated  debate 
on  the  duty  of  the  abolitionists  now  that  the  black  man  was 
emancipated,  to  make  the  demand  for  the  enfranchisement  o( 
women,  as  well  as  the  freedmen. 

We  are  indebted  to  John  K.  Wildman  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
following : 

The  Pennsylvania  association  was  organized  December  23.  1869.  in 
Mercantile  Library  Hall.  Philadelphia.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  John  K.  Wildman,  who  said  :  "The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  some  action  towards  promoting  the  cause  of  woman 

SufTmge.  We  desire  to  do  our  part  as  far  as  prnctica'ble.  in  tlv  work  of 
enlightening  the  people  of  our  State  upon  tliis  important  subject.  With 
this  end  in  view  we  propose  to  orj^anize,  hoping  that  all  friends  of  the 
mo\  eiiient  will  cfjrdialiy  give  us  tiicir  influence."  Edward  M.  Davjs  then 
proposed  the  appointment  of  Judge  William  S.  Pierce  as  chairman 
of  the  meeting.  This  was  agreed  to»  and  Judge  Pierce  announced 
that  the  meeting  was  ready  for  business,  reserving  for  another  stage 
of  the  proceedings  any  remarks  he  might  wish  to  make.  Annie 
Heacock  was  chosen  to  act  as  secretar)'.  In  accordance  with  a  motion 
that  was  adopted,  the  chairman  appointed  a  committee  of  five  persons  t 
to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  present  the  same  ff)r  the  action  of  the 
meeting.  Mary  Grew  spoke  at  length  in  her  earnest  and  itn{>ressi\ c  man- 
ner, presenting  forcibly  th'^se  familiar  yet  Solid  arguments  in  fav  or  of 
Woman  sullragc  which  form  the  basis  of  the  discussion,  and  which  should 
irrevocably  settle  the  question.  Dr.  Henry  T.  Child  followed  with  a  brief 

•The  »peaken  at  this  contention  were  Lucrctia  Mott,  Frances  Dana  GaKC  Wendell  Phillips,  Eliza- 
belh  C*Jy  Stanton,  Sti*.^n  H.  Anthony,  Edward  M.  Davis,  Robert  Purrt*,  Aaron  M.  Powell.  Tb« 
vftGcn  of  the  Ktciety  were;  I'rttident,  Robert  Purvi> ;  I'iif-frtsidfntt,  Lucrctia  Mott,  WilUan 
WA^ppcf,  Dinah  Meadenhall ;  Rtcordimg  S*cr«t«ry^  M»cy  B.  Ljghttoot  •  CtrrtM^ntdiug  Secrttttrf^ 
Fimcn  B.  Jackson :  Trtantrrr,  John  K.  Wildmnt :  SjftemHot  C»mmitt4t*  Willnm  StHl,  Ellcn  M. 
Child,  n<rrict  Purvis.  Y.W-h.i  Mc.iiirr,  Or  t..-. n.-.  C  ,'A%,  Stnh  S.  HavrUiw,  Sanh  Pi|^«  CieBwatinm 
JUiiu,  Alfred  H.  Love.  Loui»a  J.  Roberts.  Jay  Chapel. 

t J.  K. WiUaMD»  Mb*  A.  Ranbofgw,  CkmentiM  L.  John,  Elleo  M.  Child,  and  fteMMMre  Wniiaauon. 
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address,  showing  his  zealnus  interest  in  the  object  (;f  the  meeting,  and 
trusting  that  at  no  distant  period  the  ballot  would  be  placed  io  the  hands 

of  the  women  of  the  land.    Judge  Pierce  said  : 

I  ajn  in  favor  of  giving  woman  a  chance  in  the  world.  I  feel  very  much  in  regard 
to  wonian  as  Diogenes  did  when  Alexander  the  Great  went  to  see  him.  When  the 
monardi  arrived  at  the  city  in  which  Diogenes  lived,  he  sent  a  request  for  him  to  eome 

to  see  him.  Diogenes  declinecl  lo  go.  The  mon-irch  then  went  to  the  place  of  his 
residence,  and  found  him  lyinfj  in  his  court-yard  sunning  himself.  He  did  not  even 
ri^  when  Alexander  approached.  Slaniiuig  over  luni,  the  warrior  asked,  '*  Diogenes, 
what  can  I  do  for  yon  T  A"d  the  philosopher  answered,  Nothing,  excq>t  to  stand 
ont  of  my  sunshine.**  Now,  I  am  disposed  to  stand  out  of  woman's  sundune.  If  die 
want"^  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  her.  and  the  Itre.nth  of  heaven  upon  her,  and  freedom 
of  action  necessary  to  develop  herself,  heaven  forbui  that  i  should  stand  in  her  way.  1 
believe  that  everything  goes  to  its  own  place  in  God*s  wocld,  and  womaiiwill  go  to  her 
place  If  you  do  not  impede  her.  We  shoald  not  be  afraid  to  trust  her,  or  to  apply 
the  same  princi;)les  to  her  in  regard  to  snffraf^e  that  we  apply  to  ourselve*;.  There 
should  be  no  distinction.    Her  claims  to  the  ballot  rest  upon  a  just  and  logical  foonda- 

tiOtt. 

The  venerable  Sojourner  Truth  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement, 
thowing  in  her  humble  and  fervid  way  a  reTerent  faith  in  the  final  triumph 
of  justice.  After  the  adoption  of  the  cooBtitution,  the  oiganizatioft  was 
completed  by  the  election  of  officers*  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  thing  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  new  so- 
ciety was  the  representation  of  the  different  counties  on  the  executive 
committee;  and  lur  this  purpose  the  chairman  wrote  to  nearly  all  of  the 
sixty-three  counties,  chiefly  to  the  postmasters  of  the  principal  towns. 
The  replies  that  were  received  presented  a  curious  medley  of  sentiment 
and  opinion  touching  the  object  in  view,  disclosing  every  shade  of  tone 
and  temper  between  the  two  extremes  of  cold  indifference  and  warm  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  evident  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases*  the  inquiries 
promptly  found  their  resting-place  in  the  waste-basket.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  twenty-two  counties  were  represented.  Thus  reinforced,  the 
committee  took  immediate  steps  towards  distributing  documents  and  cir- 
culatinjT;^  petitions  throughout  the  State.  Many  of  the  county  members 
cooperated  earnestly  in  this  work.  Some  of  them,  not  satisfied  to  limit 
their  action  to  this  particular  form  of  service,  aided  the  movement  by 
collecting  funds  and  holding  public  meetings  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties. Matilda  Hindman,  representing  Alleghany  county,  evinced  both 
energy  and  enterprise  in  forwarding  the  movement  through  the  agency 
of  public  meetings.  She  did  good  service  from  the  beginning,  relying 
almost  solely  upon  her  own  determined  purpose.  Her  deep  interest  in 
the  work  and  its  object,  and  the  courage  that  animated  her  at  the  first 
unpulse  of  duty,  have  continued  without  abatement  to  the  present  time. 
Her  usefulness  and  activity  have  not  confined  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  Pennsylvania,  but  have  extended  to  other  States,  both  in  the 
East  and  West. 


•  PmidtnU  Mary  Qtvn ;  Vice-PretidenU^  £dvanl  M.  Davk,  Mim.  C.  A.  Farrington,  Mary  K.  Wfl- 
lianncm;  ReevrdiHg  Sterttary,  Annie  Heacock;  Cvrrafmtdimg  Stentary^  Eliza  Sproai  Turner; 
Treasure^ \  Ctiliclma  M.  S.  P.  Jon..  ;  Fxc  utiv,-  C^mmitttt.,  John  R.  WiUaMli,  Ettctt  M.  Ckfld. 
Aoaie  Shoemaker.  Charlotte  I..  Pierce,  and  Dr.  Henry  T.  Child. 
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Miss  Matilda  Hindman,  of  Philadelphia,  pays  the  {ollowing  tribute  to 
her  parents : 

In  1S37,  my  father  being  a  member  u(  the  school  committee  of  the  Union  town- 
ship, Washington  county,  secured  equal  salariac  for  women;  and  in  spite  of  steady 

opposition,  there  was  Qo  difference  made  for  four  years.  The  women  who  taught  the 
schools  in  the  summer  were  paid  the  same  as  the  men  who  (aught  in  the  winier.  At 
the  death  of  my  father  the  board  returned  to  the  olU  .sv  ;>tem  of  half  pay  for  women; 
the  result  was  "incompetent  teachers,"  facni^ing  the  opposition  with  just  the  plea 
they  desired— that  women  were  not  fit  for  school  teachers.  My  mother  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain.  They  replied,  '*  women  never  received  as  much  as  men  for  any  work"; 
'*  it  did  not  co>(  a-  Tnuch  to  keep  a  woman  as  a  man,"  and  moreover,  these  school  mnt- 
ters  belonged  lu  men,  and  women  had  no  right  to  interfere.  In  1842,  my  mother 
offered  to  board  the  teacher  in  her  district,  gratis,  if  tbe  Ijoard  would  raise  her  sahtry 
]>r(  portionally.  They  received  her  proposition  with  scorn.  She  then  refused  to  pay 
her  taxe>.  Such  was  the  respect  for  her  in  the  commwnity,  and  the  sen^e  of  justice  in 
reg^xd  to  the  teachers,  that  the  authorities  sufiered  the  tax  to  go  unpaid,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  accepted  the  proposition,  and  for  many  years  after,  she  boaided  the  teacher 
in  her  district,  making  the  woman's  net  salary  equal  to  that  of  the  man. 

My  mother  lived  to  see  her  daughters  employed  in  her  township  on  equal  salaries 
with  men.  But  in  process  of  time,  another  board,  for  the  ex))re^s  ])ur]iose  of  humiliat- 
ing mother  and  daughters  alike,  passed  a  resolution  to  take  two  dollars  a  month  from 
eadi  of  their  salaries,  when  all  three  resigned.  They  all  honored  her,  by  carrj  ing  into 
their  life-work  the  noble  principles -for  which  she  suffered  so  much. 

She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  a  Scotch-Irish  Presliyterian  minister,  who,  w  ith  his 
young  family,  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  wilderness  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  prosperous  and  beantiful  county  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania.  Her  name  was 
Sarah  Campbell.  She  was  bom  in  X798.  From  her  earliest  girlhood  she  rebelled 
against  the  injustice  done  women  by  the  law.  She  felt  acutely  the  wrong  done  her  and 
her  sisters  by  being  denied  an  education  equal  to  their  brothers,  and  denied  al^o  an 
equal  share  of  iheit  inheritance.  While  the  father  possessed  a  large  estate,  and  pro- 
Tided  liberelly  for  his  sons,  he  left  his  dau^ters  a  mete  pittance. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  it  is  folly  to  say  that  women  were  ever  satisfied 
with  the  humiliating  discriminations  of  sex  they  have  endured  in  all 
periods,  and  in  all  ranks  in  society. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  association  was  prepared  by  Eliza  Sproat 
Turner.  She  said : 

We  do  not  complain  that  man  is  slow  to  realize  the  injustice  of  his  present  attitude 
towards  woman — an  attitude  once,  from  necessity,  endural>le;  now,  from  too  long  con- 
tinuance, grown  intolerable.  It  would  not  be  natural  for  htm  to  feci  it  with  equal 
keenness.  It  takes  a  great>minded  fox  to  find  out,  what  every  goose  knows,  that 
foxes'  teeth  are  cruel.  And  while  we  do  not  complain  of  this  incapacity  on  his  part, 
the  advocate?  of  thi^  cause  feel  the  necessity  for  woman  to  lake  upon  herself  whatever 
share  in  the  management  of  their  mutual  affairs  shall  be  needed  to  right  the  balance; 
concluding  that  the  defects  in  legislation  which  she  is,  by  reason  of  her  position,  more 
competent  to  understand,  she  should  be  more  competent  to  remedy.  Not  these  inno> 
vations  alone,  but  others  involving  matters  beyond  individual  interests,  she  exj>ects  to 
achieve  by  the  power  she  shall  gain  through  the  exercise  of  her  right  of  sutTrage.  We 
discern,  in  the  consideration  of  nearly  all  questions  of  national  welfare,  a  disposition 
to  press  unduly  the  interests  of  trade  and  oonunerce  rather  than  the  interests  of  the 

Mary  Grew  presided,  and  has  been  elected  president  of  the  association 
every  year  from  the  bet^innin^.  performing  the  duties  of  the  position  with 
ability,  earnestness  and  satisfaction.  In  the  winter  of  1870^71  the  ezecu- 
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tive  committee  recommended  the  passagfe  of  a  law  that  should  give  mar- 
ried women  the  control  of  their  own  earnings.  The  appeal  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  behalf  of  such  a  law  was  renewed  the  following  winter,  and  its 
passage  finally  secured.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  was  the  following : 

Rtsohed^  That  the  vote  of  the  legulatnre  of  this  State  for  a  cmiTeiition  to  amend 

the  constitution',  makes  it  our  duly  to  work  f  r  the  exclusion  of  the  word  "male" 
from  the  provision  defining  tlic  fjualifications  tor  the  elective  franchise,  and  that  we 
call  upon  ail  Iriends  of  justice  to  give  their  be2>t  energies  to  the  subtaintug  of  this 
object. 

Subsequently  the  executive  committee  prepared  a  petition  with  refer-^ 
ence  to  the  formation  of  the  constitutional  convention,  asking  the  legis- 
lature, in  making  the  needful  regulations,  to  frame  them  in  such  a  way  as 

to  secure  the  representation  of  the  women  of  the  State.  This  petition 
was  unavailing.   At  the  next  annual  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the  time 

the  constitutional  convention  was  in  session,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
C(jntaininf;  an  appeal  to  that  body,  earnestly  requesting  it  to  present  to 
the  people  of  the  State  a  constitution  that  should  secure  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  its  citizens  without  distinction  of  sex,  accompanied  by  a  request 
for  a  hearing  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  convention  should  decide. 
The  request  was  willingly  granted,  and  an  evening  assigned  for  that  pur- 
pose. An  even  i ng  was  also  given  to  the  Citizens*  Suffrage  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia for  a  like  object.  These  meetings  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
convention,  and  were  largely  attended  by  the  members  and  by  the  people 
generally.  Addresses  w  c  re  delivered  by  various  friends  of  woman  suffrage, 
as  representatives  of  the  two  societies.*  Still  another  evening  was  granted 
the  Pennsylvania  association  for  a  meeting  to  be  addressed  b\-  Bishop 
Matthew  Simpson  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  earnest  and 
forcible  words  of  the  eloquent  speaker,  and  his  solid  array  of  arguments, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  attentive  audience. 

In  the  convention  the  question  was  discussed  during  five  successive 
days.  Hon.  John  M.  Broomall  introduced  a  provision  in  favor  of  making 
the  ballot  free  to  men  and  women  alike,  proposing  that  it  be  incorporated 
in  the  new  constitution.  This  provision  was  ably  advocated  by  Mr. 
Broomall  and  many  other  members  of  the  convention.  Their  firm  con- 
victions in  behalf  of  equal  and  exact  justice,  however  well-  sustained  by 
sound  reasonitif'  and  earnest  appeal,  was  an  unequal  match  for  the  rooted 
conservatism  wiiich  recoiled  from  such  a  new  departure.  Although  the 
measure  was  defeated,  its  discussion  had  an  influence.  It  was  animated, 
intelligent  and  exiiaustivc,  and  drew  public  attention  more  directly  to  the 
subject  than  anything  that  had  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  its  agita- 
tion in  the  State. 

The  only  act  of  the  convention  that  gave  hope  to  the  friends  of  impar- 
tial suffrage  was  the  adoption  of  the  third  section  of  Article  X. :  Women 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of 
control  or  management  under  the  school  laws  of  this  State."   It  was  a 

*  Among  those  who  addressed  the  mcmbeni  of  the  eanvwition  wer*  Bishop  Mttthew  SimpMO.  Rev. 
Charlo>  (>.  -Aiu'-s,  Finny  H.  Ames,  Maiy  Gmr.  fiaiah  C.  Hallowell,  S&tilda  Hiadaaa«  F"— *>— *■  S. 

Bkulcn  aod  £lizabcth  Cady  Sunton. 
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very  loint  gleam  of  comfort,  too  small  to  stir  more  than  a  breath  of 
praise.  It  had  the  merit  of  being-  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  though 
timid  and  iceble,  and  as  it  has  never  disturbed  the  equihbnum  of  society, 
it  may  ultitnateljr  be  followed     others  of  more  importance. 

The  annnal  meetings  of  the  association  have  been  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Westchester,  Bristol,  Kennett  Square  and  Media,  respectively.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  Westchester  meeting  was  the  reading  of  an  essay, 
entitled  "  Four  quite  New  Reasons  why  you  should  wish  your  Wife  to 
Vote."  It  was  written  for  the  occasion  by  Eliza  Sproat  Turner,  and  was 
sub>^cquently  printed  and  re-printed  in  tract  form  by  order  of  the  execu- 
tive Cunimittee.  nnd  freely  circulated  among  tlie  people.  It  was  likewise 
published  in  the  U'offm/i's  Journal.  Other  documents  relative  to  the 
question  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time  by  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  laige  numbers  of  suffrage  tracts  have  been  purchased  for  dis- 
tribution year  after  year,  embodying  the  best  thoughts,  the  soundest 
arguments,  and  the  most  forcible  reasoning  that  the  question  has  elicited. 
Frequent  petitions  have  been  sent  to  the  legislature  and  to  congress,  all 
having  in  view  the  one  paramount  object,  and  showing  by  their  repeated 
and  persistent  appearance  the  indefatigable  nature  of  a  living,  breathing 
reform.  The  executive  committee  at  one  time  employed  Matilda  Hind* 
man  as  Stale  agent.  Meetings  were  held  by  her  chiefly  in  the  western 
part  of  tlie  State.  In  r874  her  services  e.xtended  to  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  was  specially  beiurc  ti  e  people. 
Lelia  £.  Patridge  also  represented  the  association  in  Michigan  at  that 
time,  where  she  performed  excellent  service  in  addressing  numerous 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  1877  Miss  Patridge  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  society  in  Colorado.  There  she  labored  with 
others  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  suffrage  without  regard  to  sex.  On  several  occasions  the  executive 
committee  has  contributed  to  woman  sutlrago  purposes  in  other  States. 
Ma^^sachusettf?,  Michigan,  Colorado  and  Oregon  have  been  recipients  oi 
the  limited  resources  of  the  association.  The  executive  committee  has 
felt  the  cramping  influence  of  an  unfriended  treasury.  Us  provision  has 
been  the  fruit  of  unwearied  soliciting,  and  should  the  especial  object  of 
the  association  ever  be  accomplished,  the  honors  of  ancceia  may  be 
fitly  contested  by  the  fine  art  of  b^ging. 

The  following  report  was  sent  us  by  Mrs.  Mary  Byrnes: 

March  22,  1872,  the  Citizens'  Suffrage  Association  of  Philadelphia  was 
formed.  William  Morris  Davis,  president,  with  fifty  members.  The  name 
of  the  society  was  chosen  to  denote  the  view  of  its  members  as 
to  the  basis  of  the  elective  franchise.  The  amendments  to  the  United 
States  constitution  bad  clearly  defined  who  were  citizens*  and  shown 
citizenship  to  be  without  sex.  Woman  was  as  indisputably  a  citizen 
as  man.  Whatever  rights  he  possessed  as  a. citizen  she  possessed  also. 
The  supreme  law  of  the  land  placed  her  on  the  same  plane  of  political 
rights  Willi  him.  If  man  held  the  right  of  sufirage  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  State*?,  eithrr  hy  birthright  within  the  respective  Slates,  or  by 
naturahzation  under  the  United  States,  tiiea  the  rigiiL  of  the  female  citi- 
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zen  to  vote  was  as  absolute  as  thut  uC  the  tuuie  ciitzen;  and  woman  s 
disfranchiaement  became  a  wrong  inflicted  upon  her  by  usurped  power. 
^  Bfen  becmme  ▼oteia  by  reason  of  their  citizenshipk  having  first  con- 
plied  with  certain  police  reguhtions  imposed  within  and  by  tlie  respectiFe 
Slates.  The  Citizens'  Suffrage  Association  demanded  the  same  political 
rights  for  all  citizens,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  It  repudiated  the  idea 
that  one  class  of  citizens  should  ask  of  another  class  rights  which  that 
other  class  never  possessed,  and  which  those  who  were  denied  them  never 
had  losL  This  society  held  that  the  right  to  give  implied  tlie  right  to 
takeaway;  and  further,  that  the  right  to  give  implied  a  ripht  lodged 
sornewiicre  in  society,  which  society  had  never  acquired  by  any  direct 
concession  from  the  people. 

This  society  held  also,  that  the  theory  of  the  right  to  the  franchise,  as 
a  giri,  bore  with  it  the  power  somewhere  to  restrict  the  male  citizen's  suf- 
frage, and  to  strike  at  the  principle  of  self-government.  They  had  seen 
this  doctrine  earnestly  advanced.  They  knew  that  there  was  a  growing 
class  in  the  country  who  were  inimical  to  universal  suffrage.  In  view  of 
this  they  chose  the  name  of  citizen  sutTrage,  as  the  highest  and  broadest 
term  by  which  to  designate  their  devotion  to  the  political  rights  of  all 
citizens.  They  held  that  the  pohtic  il  ^  uuditi* jf)  of  the  white  women  of  the 
United  States  was  totally  unlike  that  oi  the  ^lave  population  in  this: 
that  while  the  slaves  were  not  considered  dtisens  until  the  adoption  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments^  white  women  had  always  been 
citizens,  and  always  entitled  to  all  the  political  rights  of  citizenship.  The 
colored  male  citizen  became  a  voter — subject  to  the  police  r^fula^ 
tionsof  the  different  States — upon  acquiring  citizenship.  Noconstitu* 
tional  enactment  denied  equal  political  rights  to  women  as  citizens.  No 
constitutional  enactment  was  therefore  required  to  enable  them  to  exer- 
cise the  right  to  vote,  which  became  the  right  of  male  slaves  upon  their 
securing  citizenship  under  tlic  1  iw.  The  fir^t  legal  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wuiiian's  right  to  tiic  ballot  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was 
made  by  Jacob  F.  Byrnes  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society.  Had  it  been 
published  as  soon  as  written,  instead  of  being  circulated  privately,  surpris* 
ing  person  after  person  with  the  position  taken,  it  would  have  antedated 
the  report  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  winter  of  1871. 

Edward  M.  Davis,  president  for  many  years,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  untiring  officers  of  this  association,  giving  gener- 
ously of  his  time  and  money  not  only  to  its  support  but  to 
the  general  agitation  of  the  suffrage  question  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  meetings  were  held  r^larly  at  fats  office, 
333  Walnut  street,  as  were  also  those  of  the  Radical  Club* 
This  was  composed  largely  of  the  same  members  as  the  suffrage 
society,  but  in  this  organization  they  had  a  greater  latitude  '\\\  dis- 
cussion, covering  all  questions  of  political,  religious  and  social  in- 
terest*  As  the  division  in  the  National  Society  produced  divi* 
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skm  eveiywhere,  some  of  the  friends  in  Philadelphia  made  them- 
selves aoxiliaiy  to  the  American  Association,  and  the  sympathy 
of  others  was  with  the  National,  thus  forming  two  rival  societies, 
which  together  kept  the  suffrage  question  before  the  people  and 
roused  their  attention,  particularly  to  the  fact  of  a  pending  con- 
stitutional convention.  Hence  the  necessity  of  holding  meetings 
throughout  the  State,  and  rolling  up  petitions  asking  that  the 
constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  to  women  the  right  to 
vote.    The  following  appeal  was  issued  by  this  association  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Post: 

Sift :  There  is  no  political  qncrtioii  now  before  the  people  ol  this  commonwemlth 
more  imporUuit  than  the  oonsidemfion  of  the  changes  to  be  made  in  our  constitution. 

The  cUi^eiis  of  the  State,  by  nn  eiiomiou";  majority  of  votes,  have  re-claime<l  the 
sovereign  powers  of  govemnii  iit.  and  evinced  a  determination  to  re-form  the  funda- 
mental law,  the  constitution  of  this  Stale,  in  the  inleresl  of  a  government  "  of  the  peo- 
ple, fay  the  people,  and  for  the  'people."  In  tUs  new  adaptation  of  old  mles  of  gor- 
CKninent  to  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  age,  it  seems  to  us  titting  and  opportune  that 
woman  in  her  new  status  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (under  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  cooslitutiun),  should  be  allowed  the  exercise  of  rights  which  have  been 
withheld  under  <dd  rales  of  action.  Therefore  we  respectfally  ask  you  to  give  this, 
wiA  our  appeal,  an  insertion  in  yonr  paper,  and  to  continue  the  appeal  nntil  further 
notice.  And  we  ask  all  the  friends  of  woman  suffrage  to  aid  otir  association  in  plao- 
tl^  this  appeal  in  each  paper  of  our  city,  as  well  as  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

"  There  is  no  distinction  in  citizenship  as  has  been  determined  by  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  constitation  of  the  United  States.  The  citixens  of  Penuylvania 
have  decided  on  a  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth.  The  power  of 
revision  is  to  he  delegated  by  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  fo  a  convention.  The 
foundation  of  free  government  is  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  '  Therefore, 
the  Citizens'  Suffrage  Asaodation  of  Penniylvania  appeals  to  the  sense  of  right  and 
jostice  ta  the  hearts  of  tfie  citisens  of  this  State,  to  aid  in  secnring  to  eveiy  citixen, 
Itietpective  of  sex.  an  equal  voice  in  the  selection  of  delegates,  and  an  equal  n^t,  if 
elected  thereto,  to  a  seat  in  said  constitational  convention. " 

Wm.  Morris  Da\  Is,  ConlrvUcr. 

Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  at  the  request  of  the  Citizens'  Suffrage 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  waited  upon  Mrs.  President  Hayes 
and  presented  to  her  an  address  adopted  by  that  society.  Mr. 
*  Purvis  wrote: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  very  satisfactory  and  delightful  interview 
with  Mrs.  Hayes.  She  received  me  most  cordially.  I  rend  lo  her  the 
eloquent  address  from  the  Citizens'  Suffraf;;e  Association.  She  listonf^d 
^ith  marked  attention,  was  grateful  for  the  high  favor  conferred  upon  her, 
and  <;ent  iier  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  cause.  I  made  reference' 
to  tiic  iact  that  the  address  bore  the  honored  name  of  Lucretia  Mott, 
which  she  received  with  a  ready  acknowledgment  of  her  great  worth  and 
Qsefblness,  and  her  distinguished  place  as  a  reformer  and  philanthropist. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Edward  M.  Davis,  this  society  was 
able  to  publish  aiid  circulate  an  iHunciii>c  iiuni!>cr  (jf  tracts  cover- 
ing ail  phases  of  the  question.    He  has  been  one  of  the  few 
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abolitionists  who  have  thrown  into  this  movement  all  the  old-time. 
fervor  manifested  in  the  slavery  conflict.  A  worthy  son  of  the 
sainted  Lucretia  Mott,  her  mantle  seems  to  have  fallen  on  his 

shoulders. 

The  Hon.  John  M.  Broomall  was  ever  ready  to  champion  the 
cause  of  equality  of  rights  for  women,  not  only  in  the  legislature 
and  in  the  constitutional  conventions  of  his  own  State,  but  on  the 
floor  of  congress  as  well.  In  a  letter  giving  us  valuable  tnfonna- 
tion  on  several  points,  he  says : 

You  ask  when  I  made  my  first  decUiration  for  wcmian  suffrage.  I  can- 
not tell.  I  was  bom  in  1816,  and  one  of  the  earliest  settled  convictions  I 
formed  as  a  man  was  that  no  person  should  be  discriminated  against  on 
account  of  sect,  sex,  race  or  color,  but  that  all  should  have  an  equal 
chance  in  the  race  which  the  Divine  Ruler  has  set  before  all ;  and  I  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  give  utterance  to  thiS  conviction  in  conversation, 
on  the  stump,  on  the  phitform  and  in  Icf^islative  bf)dics.  My  views  were 
set  out  concisely  in  niy  remarks  in  conp^ress.  on  January  30.  1869,  and  I 
cite  tlie  commencement  and  conclusion,  as  1  find  them  in  The  Globe  of 
that  date  : 

Every  person  owing  allegiance  to  ihe  government  and  not  under  the  legal  cou- 
^tral  of  another,  should  have  an  eqnal  voice  in  makinif  and  administering  the 
laws,  unless  (kbarred  for  violating  those  laws;  and  in  this  I  make  no  distinction 
of  weahli,  iniilligence,  race,  family  or  sex.  If  just  government  is  founded 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  if  the  established  mode  of  consent  is  through 
the  baUot'box,  then  those  who  are  denied  the  right  of  suffrage  can  in  no  sense  be  hdd 
as  Gonseatia^,  and  the  government  which  withholds  that  right  ia  as  to  those  fiom  whom 
it  is  withheld  no  just  government.  •  *  ♦  ♦  The  measure  now  before  the  Mouse 
is  necessary  to  the  complete  fulfillment  of  what  has  gone  before  it.  To  h<»sitatf  now 
is  to  put  in  peril  all  we  have  gained.  Let  this,  too,  pass  into  history  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  Let  it  be  followed,  in  due  oooile  of  time,  tqr  the  last  ciownii^  act  of  the  series 
— ^  amendment  to  the  constitution  securing  to  all  citisens  of  full  age,  without  regard 
to  sex,  an  equal  voice  in  making  and  amending  the  laws  under  which  they  live,  fo  be 
forfeited  only  for  crime.  Then  the  great  mission  of  the  party  in  power  will  be  ful- 
filled; then  will  have  been  demonsttated  the  capacity  of  man  for  seliigoremment; 
then  a  just  nation,  founded  upon  the  full  and  ffoe  conieat  of  its  dtisenswill  be  no 
longer  a  dream  of  the  optimist. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Bamhutst  writes : 

I  think  you  should  make  mention  of  the  lev  men  wha  against  the 
greatest  opposition,  stood  boldly  up  and  avowed  themselves  in  favor  of 
woman's  cause.  When  I  think  of  some  of  the  speeches  that  I  heard  from 
the  opposite  side— expressions  which  sent  the  hot  blood  to  my  face,  and 
which  showed  the  low  estimate  I  iw-m  ikers  put  upon  woman,  those  few 
men  who  dared  to  defend  mothers  and  sisters,  stand  out  in  my  mind 
as  worthy  of  having  their  names  go  down  in  histor)^ — and  especiaTTy 
in  a  history  writteu  by  women.  I  had  a  good  talk  with  Lawyer  Campbell 
He  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  in  the  cause ;  he  believes  the  ballot  to  be  a  * 
necessity  to  woman*  as  a  means  of  self*pxotection«  this  necessity  beii^ 
seen  in  the  vneqoal  operation  of  many  bwt  vBlitUig  to  tiw  gnaidianship 
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of  children  and  the  ownership  of  pruperty.  Caleb  White*s  words  have  in 
them  the  just  conscionsness  of  their  own  immortality :  *'  I  want  my  vote 
to  be  recorded ;  not  to  be  jodged  of  here,  but  to  be  judged  of  by  coming 
geneiatioDS,  who,  at  least,  will  give  to  woman  the  rights  which  God  in- 
tended she  should  have.** 

The  constitutional  convention  to  which  reference  has  been  so 
frequently  made  in  this  chapter,  assembled  November  12,  1872, 
and  as  early  as  the  22d»  resolutions  relative  to  women  holding 
school-offices  and  to  the  property-rights  of  women  were  presented. 
Numberless  petitions  for  these  and  full  suffrage  for  women  were 
sent  in  during  the  entire  .sitting  of  the  convention.  February'  3, 
1873,  John  H.  Campbell  presented  the  minority  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Suffrage  and  Elections: 

The  un'lersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  on  Suflrage,  Election  an  1  Prpresen. 
latioti,  Ji!>^cDl  from  tlial  part  of  the  majorUy  report  of  said  committee,  which  limiu 
Ihe  r^^t  of  snffr:^e  to  male  clectois.  We  recommend  that  the  qnotion,  **  Shall 
woman  exercise  the  right  of  suffn^,'*  be  labmitted  by  the  convention  to  the  qvalifed 
dectnrt  of  this  commonwealth,  «ntl  also  upon  the  same  day  therewith,  to  those  women 
ol  the  commonwealth  who  upon  the  day  of  voting  shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards,  and  have  been  residents  c»f  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  district 
where  they  offered  to  vote  at  least  sixty  days  prior  thereto;  and  that  if  the  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast  at  said  election  should  be  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  word  "male"  as 

a  qualification  for  an  elector,  contained  in  section  ,  article    on  suffrage  and 

election  shall  be  stricken  out,  and  women  in  this  State  shall  thereafter  exercise  the 
right  off  svftage,  subject  on^  to  the  icstriothnw  piaced  vpoii  ihtt  male  voters. 

JOMK  H.  Camphill, 
Lewis  C.  Cassioy. 
Levi  Rooke. 

The  amendment  for  full  suffrage  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  75  to  25, 
with  33  absent,  while  the  amendment  making  women  elegible  for 
school  ofHces  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  60  to  52.*  The  debate  by 
those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  was  so  ably  and  eloquently  con- 
ducted that  we  would  gladly  reproduce  it,  had  not  all  the  salient 
points  been  so  often  and  so  exhaustively  presented  on  the  floor 
of  congress,  and  by  some  of  the  members  from  Pennsylvania. 

After  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of  1873,  it  was  immediately 
tested  all  over  the  State,  rousing  opposition  and  conflict  every, 
where,  but  the  struggle  resulted  favorably  to  women,  who  now 
hold  many  offices  to  which  they  were  once  ineligible.  Al  tlic 
first  election  of  school  directors  in  Philadelphia  the  nomination 

*  AfBong  the  mca  who  tpoke  for  woman's  eofnuicisement  were  John  M.  Broom.ill,  Joha  M.  Cani|^ 
Veil.  Lewiv  C.  Cusidy,  Benjamin  L.  T«mpic,  Levi  Rooke,  George  F.  Honoa,  H.  W.  Palmer,  WiUtaa 
D»r!ington,  Harry  White.  Prank  Mantor,  Thenas  MacCefmell,  Henry  Carter.  Thomas  E.  Cochran. 
In  ail  iiti  n  to  those  who  sp<jkc,  thrive  who  votid  r.  x  are  Juhn  E.  Addickt,  William  H.  Aincy,  Williajn 
D.  Baker,  Ch>r^*  O.  Bowman,  ChArl«»  tirodhcaii,  ( n-orge  N.Conon, David  Cra^g, Matthew  Edwardt. 
1.0ttliM^MlT«ll,  Hmmuu  Howard.  Edward  C.  Knight.  G«0l|*X«M,  J«ha  8.  Mam,  H.  W,  PfeMl^ 
■aD,T.&B.FMtaa,  Tliomaa  Suuthtn,  John  W.  F.  WUte. 
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of  two  women  was  hotly  contested.  The  Evening  Telegraph  of 
February  C,  1874,  gives  the  following: 

There  is  progressing  in  the  Thirteenth  ward  a  contest  which  involves  i;o  peculiar  and 
important  an  ij»&ue  as  to  merit  the  wide&t  publicity.  It  illustrates  how  the  rights  guar- 
anteed to  under  the  new  oonstitntion  are  to  be  denied  them,  if  cnnnuig  and 
bold  chicanery  are  to  be  tolerated,  by  a  few  ward  pohticians.  At  the  Republican  prt* 
mnry  election,  held  January  20,  Mrs.  Harriet  \V.  Pai>t  and  Mr>.  George  W.  Woelpper 
were  duly  nominated  as  candidates  for  members  of  the  hoard  of  school  directors  of  the 
ward.  Both  of  these  ladies  received  their  certificates,  that  given  to  Mrs.  Pai&t  rcadiiig 
aafoUow»: 

This  b  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  judges  of  the  different  divisons  of  the 
Thirteenth  wanl,  held  in  acconl.-incf  \k\\\\  'he  rules  of  the  Kejiublican  |>r»r»v.  (>n  the 
evening  of  January  20,  1874,  Mr*,  iiarricl  W.  Paist  was  found  lo  Ik:  cicctcvi  .i^  candi- 
date upon  the  Kepublican  ticket  from  the  Thirteenth  ward,  for  school  director, 

Jamfs  M.  Stewart,  )  rt*tA»  ChARLIS  M,  Ca&PBMTBR,  FntidenL 

DAViii  J.  Smith,       J  ^^f^rmt. 

No  sooner  wa^i  it  ascertained  that  the  ladies  had  actually  become  candidates  on  the 
Republican  ticket  than  a  movement  was  inangnratcd.to  oust  them,  the  old  war  tocsta 
of  "  Anything  to  beat  Grant  "  being  for  this  purpose  amended  thus  :  "  Anything  lo 
beat  the  women."  This  nntagonism  to  the  fair  candidates  was  based  entirely  upon 
the  ftuppobition  that  their  names  would  so  materially  weaken  the  ticket  as  to  place  the 
election  of  the  Republican  common  councilman,  Henry  C.  I>ttn]a|»,  in  the  greatest 
jeopardy.  To  save  him,  therefore,  the  managers  of  the  movement  must  saxarifice 
Mesdames  Woelpper  and  P.iist.  How  was  thi'.  to  be  accomplished  ?  E^ch  was  forti- 
fied in  her  position  by  a  genuine  certificate  of  election,  and  had,  furthermore,  ex- 
pressed her  determination  to  run.  What  could  not  be  done  faiily  must  be  accom- 
plished by  strategy.  Mr.  Ezra  Lukens  called  up«i  Mrs.  Paist,  stating  that  if  she  did 
not  withdraw  the  Republicans  who  were  njjposed  to  the  lady  candidates  would  unite 
with  the  "other  party"  and  defeat  the  Republican  ward  ticket.  Mrs.  Pai^l  irn^uired 
if  she  had  not  been  regularly  nominated,  and  his  reply  was  that  she  had  been,  but  iliat 
her  opponents  in  the  party  would  unite  with  the  ** other  party  "  and  defeat  her.  Mn. 
Paist  was  firm,  and  Mr.  Lukens  retired  foiled.  A  day  or  two  after,  the  diairman  of 
the  Thirteenth  ward  Republican  executive  committee  leceived  somehow  this  letter : 

Pun  Ar>F.I.rtTI A.  Fcl)rtiar\'  2,  1874 
Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  this  as  my  decluiaiton  a.-,  school  director  on  the  Thirteenth 
ward  Republiom  ticket.    Hoping  it  will  please  those  opposed  to  a  lady  director. 

Respectfully  yours,  Ha^kiet  W.  Paist. 

A  week  previous  "to  this  the  hu'-band  of  Mrs.  Woelpper  was  called  upon  by  Mr, 
William  B.  Elliott,  a  member  of  this  executive  committee,  and  was  informed  by  hitn 
that  Mrs.  Paisl  had  withdrawn,  and  that  it  would  be  unpleasant,  if  not  inexpedient, 
for  Mrs.  Woelpper  to  run  alone.  Mr.  Woelpper  expressed  his  belief  that  if  tiuA  were 
the  case  his  wife  would  withdraw.  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  a  short 
time  .ifter,  it  was  announced  tli.il  tioth  the  latlies  h;i'l  Withdrawn,  and  ever\'thing 
looked  serene  for  victory,  when  the  next  day  the  member»  were  individu.ally  informed 
that  the  letter  of  declination  written  above  was  a  base  foi^ery,  and  that  neither  of  ihe 
ladies  intended  to  withdraw  from  the  contest.  Another  meeting  of  Che  caecutiv* 
committee  was  held  on  the  2<1  in-^t.,  at  which  Wi.  Woelju'cr,  jr  ,  was  present. 
He  declared  that  the  statement  made  to  his  father  was  false,  and  that  he  was  present  to 
say  for  bis  mother  that  she  was  stitl  a  candidate.  This  announccmeui  fell  like  a  bomb 
in  a  peaceful  camp,  causing  great  confusion.  After  order  was  restored,  William 
B.  Elliott,  the  collector,  offered  a  resolution  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  have  any  ladtet 
on  the  ticket  at  this  time.  This  resolution  was  opposed  by  F.  Theodore  Walton  and 
a  number  of  the  members,  who  denied  the  power  of  the  committee  to  change  the  ticket 
regularly  chosen  at  the  primaiy  election.  They  favored  the  fair  candidates,  for  iritose 
election  as  school  dlrectofs  Uie  constitation  had 'made  special  pcoviiioos*  and  wImm 
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presence  in  the  school-boards  had  been  very  favorably  cummented  upon  by  all  the 
papers  <rf  the  dty.  Besides,  tlie  Isdies  were  as  legitimately  entitled  to  their  candidftcf 
9M  Mr.  Dnnlap.  and  it  wouM  be  a  gross  and  nnpandelled  outrage  to  sacrifice  them 
from  mere  prejudice,  or  in  ihe  liclief  that  their  presence  would  injure  the  chances  of 
Mr.  Dunlap.  Then  arose  Collector  Elliott,  his  (ace  fairly  glowing  with  honest  indigna- 
tion, and  his  voice  And  stinging  in  his  tirade  against  the  newspapers.  What  did 
he  care  what  the  neii^iapers  said  ?  What  are  the  newspapers  but  sheets  sold  oat  to  the 
highest  bidder?  The  newsjyapers,  he  cried,  are  all  in  the  market,  to  be  bought  and 
sold  the  same  as  coa>  !  That  was  their  hiisinos,  and  they  didn't  want  stability  so  long 
as  thore  was  cash  to  be  got.  Then  he  came  down  upon  them  in  a  perfect  whirlwind 
of  wrath  for  daring  to  favor  the  women  eandidates  for  school  directors  of  the  Thir. 
teenth  ward,  and  sat  down  as  though  he  had  accomplished  a  noble  purpose. 

The  question  on  the  resolution  was  pressed,  and  resulted  in  its  adoption  by  a  vote 
of  2u  to  11*  A  resolution  was  offered  by  David  T.  Smith  that  Mrs.  Paist  and  Mrs. 
Woelpper  be  thrown  off  the  tidcet,  end  this  resoletion  was  carried  fay  the  same  vote  as 
the  preceding  one.  The  meeting  then  adj ourned.  In  consequence  of  this  action 
Mr-.  PaUt  a'l(lres>e(l  to  the  citizens  nf  the  Thirteenth  WSfd  the  foUoWIDg  Card,  in 
wliich  slie  declares  that  ^lie  does  not  intend  to  resign: 
To  ike  Ciliiens  of  tht  Thirttenih  Ward : 

Unpleasant  though  it  may  l  e  to  thus  appear  before  the  public,  I  feel  that  I  must,  in 
justice  to  myself,  expose  the  fraud  and  deception  that  have  been  practiced  to  defeat 
nay  election  on  the  17th  of  February  next.  I  received  the  nomination  and  certificate 
of  dection  signed  by  James  M.  Stewart,  David  T.  Smith,  clerks,  and  Charles  M.  Car. 
ppnter.  president.  Certainly  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  deceiving,  for  are  they  not 
*■  all  honorable  men"?  John  B.  Green,  George  M.  Taylor  and  A.  W.  Lyman  then 
(Exra  Lukens  having  been  on  a  similar  fruitless  nxission)  called  on  the  eve  of  January 
30.  1874,  wishing  me  to  withdraw;  stating  that  Mrs.  Woelpper  had  done  so  (which  was 
faUc),  and  they  thought  it  would  not  be  pleasant  forme  to  serve.  They  also  placed  it 
on  the  ground  of  expediency,  fearing  that  their  candidate  for  council  (Mr.  Dunlap)  was 
so  weak  that  a  woman  on  the  ticket  might  jeopardize  the  election.  1  knew  not  before 
that  woman  held  the  balance  of  power.  After  sending  their  emissaries  under  the 
false  garb  of  friendship  to  induce  me  to  decline,  without  success,  they  were  reduced 
to  the  desperate  means  of  producinc'  i  h  ncr,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary  of  the 
executive  meeting,  February  2,  pur|K)Uiug  to  come  from  me,  and  withdrawing  my 
name.  I  pronounce  it  pubKcly  to  be  a  forgery.  I  have  not  withdrawn,  neither  do  I 
intend  to  withdraw.  Would  that  I  had  the  power  of  Brutus  or  a  Patrick  Henry,  that 
I  might  put  these  designing,  intriguing  politicians  in  their  true  light !  They  deserve 
to  be  held  np  to  the  ootttnmely  and  scorn  of  the  community. 

February j,  1S74.  Harriet  W.  Paist. 

Despite  the  action  of  the  committee,  these  talente<l  ladies  will  be  run  the  repilar 
caudidatej*  for  school  directors.  A  cutnmitlee  of  citueu:>  of  the  Republican  party  will 
prepare  the  tickets  and  see  that  they  are  properly  distributed,  and  take  all  precautions 
against  fraud  at  the  election  and  against  any  effort  that  may  be  made  to  count  out  the 
fair  candidates  at  the  meeting  of  the  ward  return  }udc;e';.  It  is  of  the  grente^if  import- 
aace  that  all  good  citizens  of  the  ward  shall  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  not  only 
the  fullest  possible  number  of  votes  for  the  lady  candidates,  but  a  fair  count  when 

* William  Stylck,  Willutn  McLain,  deriu  in  the  water  department;  A.  W.  Ljrmaa,  clerk  ia 
Uic  cufttora-hMue :  M.  C.  Coppcck.  clerk  in  the  biffhway  department,  who  was  defeated  by  one  of  the 

I,i«tic*  (or  ichool  directorship  ;  J  hn  H.  Green,  a  member  of  the  board  of  education;  John  Uiickley, 
tlcrk  in  the  pcf^t-ofFjce  ;  Thcod  rc  C mficld,  sergeant  of  pnlicc  ;  John  Mumjy,  contractor  of  the  hijjh- 
way  department ;  George  W.  Schra  k,  m  cx-clcrk,  lately  resi);nc(]  fj  ;«  i!»c  tax  receiver's  olTicc  ;  Dan- 
iel T.  &nitli,  cx<detcctive  ;  Asber  W.  Ltcwces,  Oliver  Bowler,  Mr.  Ajtncw,  Ezra  i4iken»,  clerk  in  the 
United  States  a»»i«tant  treasurer*!  office,  president  of  the  Repoblican  Invincibles,  candidate  la^i  year 
niain%t  Mr.  .fonathan  Piifih  for  commi-^sioncr  of  city  property,  and  a  candiilatc  for  the  Mme  office  next 
ycur;  Wiiliaui)  II.  Ellbii,  collector  of  inicrnal  revenue;  Ch.irles  M.  Carpenter,  aldcrmao,  who  signed 
Mr«.Paist*s certificate:  Jackson  Keyt^cr,  an  employe  in  the  navy  yard  ;  Alfred  Ruhl,  derlc  in  the  eu^ 
(O4n-hou>e ;  Mr.  Jones,  and  Henr>'  C.  Dunlap,  who  is  Republic.iii  candidate  for  common  council 
— ao.  Xays — Jame*  W.  Sayrc.  Joseph  R.  Ridge.  Samuel  Caldwell,  Dr.  Charles  Uouker,  John  E.  Lane. 
Tvcw!«  Bo^y.  John  Mansfti  i'l.  I):ini'jl  RiefT.  Willum  (iiihcn-.  I'h>>iii..^  Mvan^,  Geoi|l  Sclliaipf  and  F. 
Th«odo(«  Walwn»»a.  So  the  rcjMiutioa  was  uirricd  by  30  yeas  to  i»  a»ys. 
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Ihey  have  been  received.  It  remain<>  to  be  i>een  whether  the  Republican  citizens  of 
the  ward  will  endorse  the  action  of  a  committee  whidi  fiom  mere  prejudke  can  tbioir 
off  regulaTly*elected  candidates  from  a  ticket. 

The  ladies  were  elected,  and  Mrs.  Paist  served  her  term.  Mrs. 
Woclpper  died  immediately  after  the  election. 

Anna  McDowell,  in  the  Sunday  Republic  of  April  8,  1877,  in  a 
long  article  shows  the  necessity  of  some  legal  knowledge  for 
women,  enough  at  least  to  look  after  their  own  interests,  and  not 
be  compelled  through  their  ignorance  to  trust  absolutely  to  the 
protection  oi  others.  They  should  be  trained  to  understand  that 
ail  pecuniary  affairs  should  be  placed  on  a  business  basis  as 
strictly  between  themselves  and  their  fathers  and  brothers  as  men 
require  in  their  contracts  with  each  other.  After  giving  many 
instances  in  which  women  have  been  grossly  defrauded  by  their 
relatives,  she  points  to  the  will  of  the  great  railroad  king  of  Penn- 
^Ivania: 

Let  US  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  will  of  the  late  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  than  whidi 

no  mnre  iinju'it  testament  was  ever  offered  for  jirobate.  This  gentleman,  ihe  sole 
object  of  affection  uf  two  must  worthy  and  self-sacrihcing  sisters,  married  late  in  life 
without  making  any  adequate  settlement  upon  the  relatives  to  whom,  in  a  great 
measnfe,  he  owed  hLi  success.  He  always  promised  to  pnmde  for  them  amply,  storing, 
repeatedly,  in  etfect,  in  letters  which  we  h.ive  seen,  **  As  my  fortune  arlvam  cs  so  also 
shall  yours;  my  prosperity  will  he  jnur  prosperity,"  etc.  Oblivimis  to  the  tie^  of 
nature  and  affection,  however,  when  he  came  to  make  his  will  he,  uut  of  a  fortune  of 
two  millions,  bequeathed  to  these  sistets,  during  life,  an  annuity  of  $1,300  per  annum 
only,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  income  of  his  estate  to  his  wife  and  her  niece,  the  latter  a 
ynint^  Indy  whom  he  had  jirevioii^ly  mnde  independent  by  his  skilful  investment  of  a 
few  thousand  dollars  left  her  by  her  father.  Not  content  -wiih  tlie  will  which  gave  her 
also  a  lai|re  income  for  life  out  of  Mr.  Thooison's  estate,  this  niece  of  his  wife  brought 
suit  iq^nst  the  executors  to  recover  bonds  found  after  the  death  of  the  tesUMor  in  an 
envelope  on  which  her  name  was  written,  and  Ihnuigh  the  ruling  of  Judge  Thayer,  a 
relation  by  marriage  to  the  hn  band  of  the  lady,  the  case  was  decided  in  her  favor,  and 
$100,000  was  thus  abskoluicly  and  permanently  taken  from  the  fund  designed  for  the 
aiylnm  which  it  was  Mr.  ThomsoiTs  long-dierished  desire  to  found  for  the  benefit  and 
education  of  orphan  girls  whose  fathers  had  been  or  might  be  killed  by  accident  on  the 
Penn<;ylvania  and  other  r.iilroads.  The  injustice  of  this  decision  is  made  manifest  when 
we  reflect  that  the  Misses  Anna  and  Adeline  Thomson,  who  worked  side  by  side  with 
their  brother  as  civil  engineers  in  their  fatl^r's  office,  and  labored,  without  pay,  therein, 
that  he  might  be  educated  and  sent  abroad  further  to  perfect  himself  in  his  profession, 
were  cut  off  with  a  comparatively  paltry  stipend  for  life,  this  being  still  further  re- 
duced by  the  conater.il-inheritance  tax.  high  an  authority  a>  Dr.  Willi.ira  A. 
Hammond  says  that,  "  f or  a  man  to  cut  off  hi.s  natural  heirs  in  his  wiU  is  frima  Jaa* 
evidence  of  abberation  of  mind.*'  and  we  bdieve  this  to  be  true. 

Had  these  sisters*  been  brothers  they  would  have  been  recog- 
nized as  partners  and  had  their  legal  proportion  of  the  accumula- 

♦  Their  modest  home  at  114  NoriK  F.ifvrnth  ^trert  h.T;  Inng  boon  .\  lii^piiablc  reirtai  tor  reformeri, 
wherv  many  of  ui  idcDUfi«d  with  the  suffrage  movement  have  b^n  most  couneoiMljr  enteruiaed' 
Anna  «ad  Adelnu  ThomafM  afttr  loag  lives  of  industry  have  beta,  too,  the  KieatfteM  imiMcmjUrre* 

'  f  •^^f■■^x  p'innpirt  in  rciij;  <u9  And  poUticni  f rrcH om ,  aJwi^fi giHa^  f ncly  of  thclf  sMUt n> the sa> 
{lopuW  leiariui     Uicu  day  and  gOMrauoB .—{.£.  C.  S. 
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tions  of  the  business  in  which  they  labored  in  early  years  with 
ceju  il  taitlil ulness,  side  by  side.  This  is  but  another  instance  of 
wuiuen's  blind  faith  in  the  men  of  their  families  and  of  the  danger 
in  allowing  business  matters  to  adjust  themselves  on  the  basis  of 
honor,  courtesy  and  protection.^ 

Among  the  literar>^  women  of  the  State  arc  Sarah  C.  Hallowell, 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Public  Laigtr ;  the  daughters  of  John 
W.  Forney,  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  woman's  department 
of  Forney's  Progress ;  Anne  McDowell,  editor  of  the  woman's 
department  in  The  Sunday  Republic ;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wade;  "  Bessie 
Bramble  "  of  Pittsburg  has  for  many  years  ably  edited  a  woman's 
department  in  the  Swiday  Leader ;  Matilda  Hindman^  an  ex< 
cellent  column  in  th.^  Pittsburg  Commerciai  Gasette.  In  science 
Grace  Anna  Lewis  stands  foremost.  Her  paper  read  before  the 
Woman's  Congress  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. These  ladies  with  others  organized  "  The  Century  Club  "  * 
in  1876,  for  preeminently  practical  and  benevolent  work.  Its  ob- 
jects are  various:  looking  after  working  girls,  sending  children 
into- the  country  for  fresh  air  during  summer,  and  improving  the 
houses  of  the  poor  and  needy.  The  Club  has  a  large  house  to 
which  is  attached  a  cooking-school  and  lodgings  for  unfortunates 
in  great  emei^encies. 

Woman's  ambition  was  not  confined  at  this  period  to  litera* 

ture  and  the  learned  professions ;  she  found  herself  capable  of 

practical  work  on  a  large  scale  in  the  department  of  agriculture. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  has  the  following: 

The  beautiful  farm  of  AUel  C.  Thomas,  at  Tacony,  ticar  Fhiladeiphia,  is  remarkable 
diidly  because  it  is  managed  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  Louise  H.  Thomas.  Her  husband, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  well  knoMoi  BS  an  author  and  theologian, 
in  time  past,  h.\s  luiij^  been  too  ft  cMe  to  take  any  |virt  in  mnnn^inir  the  properly.  That 
duty  has  devolved  upon  Mrs.  Thomas.  The  hou>e,  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
Pennsylvania  tailroad,  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  trees  which  surround  it.  The 
grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  the  lawn  mowed  with  a  regularity  that  indicates 
constant  feminine  aucntion.  The  plot  is  20  acres  in  extent.  Six  acres  comjni^e  the 
orchard  aad  garden.  In  addition  to  apple,  apricot,  pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry, 
there  are  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  from  pine  to  poplar. 


•  The  Executive  Board  of  lb«  New  Century  Club  (or  1879-1880,  was:  Prttidtnt,  Mrs.  Eliz.-*  S. 
Turner;  Vict-PrtMtntt^  Mm.  Emily  W.  TayJor,  Mr*.  S.  C.  F.  Hallowell,  Mn.  Henry  C.  Townsend, 
Mrs.  Aubrey  H.  Smith  ;  CorrcifictuiiHg  Src  >  <  tiir  \ ,  Mim  Louise  Siockton  ;  Recording  Sfci-t  a  < ; ,  Miss 
AanaC.  Bliss;  Trfajttrtr,  hln.  Charlotte  L.  I'lcrcc ;  Dirtitort,  Mrs.  Susan  1.  L«»l«y,  Mr*.  Henry 
Cohen,  Mr^.  Huldah  Justice,  Mi.ss  Emily  Sartain,  Mi>s  Mary  (jrcw,  Mrs.  S.  B.  F.  Grcble,  Mrs.  M.  W, 
C  Mi>s  Marj'  A.  Bumham,  Mrs.  Elliston  L.  Perot.  .^Irs.  Thi'iniis  Robcrti.    Oihcr  njtnu-s  fotind 

is  it»  annual  report  a»  contributin);  to  the  efficiency  of  the  cluh  are:  Mrs.  Fannie  V>.  At^es.  Mis« 
Crace  Ann.i  l.ewU,  Mr*.  Emma  J.  Bartol,  Mr*.  E.  L.  Head,  Mis»  Mary  C  Ccxe,  <  >rl'  tee  L. 
Pkrce,  Madam  iunma  S«ilcr,  Mim  Ainaod«  L.  Dods,  Miss  Lelia  Patridge,  Mii>«  Lily  Kay,  Mi«a  EJIa 
Cok,  liau  Staaa  I.  Leaky,  Mn.  E.  C  Mayer.  MUa  nenneti.  Mile.  Fras^Kyn.  The  work  of  th«  cluli  hm 
its  division*  of  s-iencc,  Uterav.ire,  .'irt,  mitM'i-,  rTTt<"rt:iinmcnt,  rookir^' ,  h  ~i.ir,<li:;'--,  ,  h.,ritics,  MBptOf^ 
aent  ii3t  women,  legal  protectioa  lot  wuriting  women,  priMUU  and  reloraiaiory  institutions. 
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A  Frtsf  rqxMTter  recently  walked  over  the  pteiiuaes»  and  Mrs.  Thoouw  wrplainrd  her 

manner  of  doing  business.  "I  look  after  everything  about  the  farm;  take  ray  little 
sample  bag>  of  wheat  to  the  mill-,  and  sell  the  crop  by  it;  and  twice  I  got  ten  cents 
more  a  bushel  than  any  of  my  neighbors.  But  the  things  I  take  most  interest  in  arc 
my  cows,  chickens  and  bees.  My  cattle  are  fiom  Je^^cy  island,  and  pnre  Alderney. 
They  are  very  gentle  and  good  milkers.  From  four  of  them  I  get  nbont  800 
pounds  of  butter  a  year.  The  price  of  this  butler  raries  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per 
pound.  There's  my  dog.  When  it's  milking  time,  the  hired  man  says  to  the  dog, 
'  Shcp.  go  after  the  cows,'  and  away  he  goes,  and  in  a  little  while  the  herd  come  link* 
fing  up.  Why  send  a  man  to  do  a  boy*s  work,  or  a  boy  to  do  that  which  a  shepherd 
dog  can  do  just  as  well?  The  cows  understand  him,  and  readily  come  when  they 
are  sent  after.  Well,  sn  much  for  the  milk  department.  Now,  as  to  the  garden:  I 
don't  8^  much  from  that.  Still,  if  the  vegetables  were  not  grown,  they  would 
have  to  be  bought,  and  I  take  all  diat  into  oonsidenUion  in  cl(»ing  aoooants^ 
And  that's  one  thing  most  farmers  don't  do;  they  don't  pnt  on  the  cash  side  of  the  ledger 
the  cost  of  their  living,  for  which  they  have  been  to  no  expense.  Now,  as  to  the  bees. 
The  hrst  cost  is  about  the  only  expense  attached  to  these  little  workers.  I  have  twen- 
ty-five colonies,  and  can,  and  do  handle  them  with  as  much  safety  as  if  they  were  so 
much  diy  wheat.  I  sell  about  $too  worth  of  honey  yearly,  and  consume  half  as  much  ' 
at  home.  The  bees  are  not  troublesome  when  you  know  how  to  handle  them,  hut 
they  require  to  be  delicately  handled  at  swarming  time. 

**  Now,  as  to  chickens.  My  stock  consists  exclusively  of  the  light  Brahma  breed. 
They  come  early,  grow  fast,  sell  readily,  are  tender,  and  have  no  di^MMitum  to  forage; 
they  are  not  all  the  time  wandering  round  and  flying  over  the  garden  fence,  and 
scratching  U]i  flower  .md  vej^ctnble  seeds.  In  fact,  if  you'll  notice,  there  is  a  docility 
about  my  live-stock  th.it  i.s  very  attractive.  The  cows  .-ind  chickens  only  need  articula- 
tion tu  carry  on  conversation.  Vou  didn't  see  the  hatching  department  of  my  chicken- 
house  ?  I  modeled  the  building  after  one  used  by  a  Madame  de  Lines,  a  Fiench  lady 
living  near  Paris,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  sometimes  raiie  1,000  diickens  a 
season.  I  sell  them  at  prices  all  the  way  up  from  $1  to  $3  apiece.  Vou  must  re- 
member that  they  are  full-blooded,  and  1  always,  have  my  ^tock  replenished.  I  keep 
the  best  and  sell  for  the  highest  prices.  They  are  generally  sold  to  private  families, 
who  wish  to  get  the  stock,  and  I  always  sell  them  alive.  They  are  not  much  trouble 
to  rai-e,  provided  you  know  how,  and  have  the  accommodations  for  doing  it,  1  feed 
them  corn,  milk,  nu  al  and  water,  and  pay  particular  attention  to  their  beinj;  properly 
housed.  The  eggs  of  this  breed  are  very  rich,  and  I  charge  one  dollar  and  a  half 
for  a  setting — that  is,  thirteen  eg^ 

* '  I  have  some  three  or  four  acres  of  wheat  growing  and  it  is  heading  out  finely.  Oh!" 
said  Mr*;.  Thomas,  becoming  more  enthusiastic,  as  she  reviewed  the  incomes  from  the 
cereals,  cows,  and  chickens,  "  1  am  making  money,  and  money  is  a  standard  of  suc- 
cess, although  there  is  to  me  u  greater  pleasure  tlmn  tiie  mere  financial  part  of  the 
business,  which  comes  from  the  passion  I  have  for  the  life.  I  wish,  indeed,  that 
younj^  ladies  would  turn  their  attention  to  this  matter.  To  me,  it  seems  to  open  to 
thcnt  f.n  avenue  for  acquiring  a  competency  in  an  independent  way;  and  to  one  who 
would  pursue  it  earnestly,  I  know  of  no  avocation  scarcely  worth  being  clad»«^ 
with  it." 

"  And  you  are  not  lonesome  out  here?" 

"  Oh  !  no.  I  never  was  lonesome  an  hour  in  my  life — don't  have  time;  I  ha^-ea 
great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  am  always  ready  to  do  it.  Indeed,  the  only  people  I 
pity  are  those  who  do  not  work,  or  find  no  interest  in  it.  No,  no;  I  have  plenty  of 
visitors,  and  last  week  Jennie  June,  Lucretia  Mott,  and  Anna  Didtinson  paid 
a  visit  and  were  very  much  pleased  while  here.  1  have  two  grown-up  boys,  OUC  iu 
New  York  and  the  other  in  California;  and  have  reared  thirteen  children  besidcV  Wl$ 
own  family — colored,  French,  Italian,  and  1  know  not  what  nationalities." 

Mrs.  Thomas,  who  is  certainly  a  remarkable  woman,  is  a  thoroughly  educated  oae; 
has  traveled  extensively  both  in  Curope  and  this  country*   Herself  and  husbiud 
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have  been  intimate  acquaintances  of  many  eminent  men,  among  whum  were  President 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton.   The  activity  displayed  In  managing  the  estate  indi- 
cates the  possession  of  marked  executive  abilityp  and  thi  exercise  she  thus  receives 
has  doubtless  had  its  share  in  keeping  her  young,  wcll-presenred,  and  good-natured* 

When  the  Rev.  Knox  Little  visited  this  country  in  1880,  think- 
ing  the  wom^n  of  America  specially  needed  his  ministrations,  he 
preached  a  sermon  that  called  out  the  general  ridicule  of  our  liter- 
ary women.  In  the  Sunday  i&^^/iir  of  December  t2,  Anne  £. 
M*Dowe!l  said : 

The  reverend  i^tlemen  of  St.  Clement's  Chntch,  of  this  city,  with  their  frequent 

English  vi>iting  clerg}Tncn.  are  not  only  trying  ihcir  bc«t  to  carry  Christianity  back 
into  th'-  dark  ages,  by  reinvesting  it  with  all  old-time  traditions  ami  nuinnnerie',,  but 
they  are  striving  anew  to  forge  chams  for  the  minds,  consciences,  and  bodies  of  women 
iriiom  the  spirit  of  Ciiristisn  progress  has,  in  a  messnre,  made  free  in  thb  conntiy.  The 
lemon  of  the  Rev.  Knox  Little,  rector  of  St.  Alban's  Church,  Manchester,  England, 
recently  delivered  at  St.  Clement's  in  this  city,  and  reported  in  the  daily  Times,  is  just 
such  an  one  as  might  be  looked  for  from  the  class  of  thinkers  whom  he  on  that  occasion 
represented.  Hicse  litnalistic  brethren  are  bitterly  opposed  to  divorce,  and  hold  the 
belief  that  so  many  Britons  adhere  to  <uk  their  native  soQ,  vis.,  that  **  woman  is  an  in* 
ftrior  animal,  created  only  for  man's  use  and  pleasure,  and  designed  l)y  Providence 
to  be  in  absolute  submission  tn  her  )ord  and  master."  The  feeling  engendered  by 
this  belief  breeds  contempt  for  and  uidifierence  to  the  nobler  aspirations  of  women 
snioBgst  men  of  the  higher  lanks,  while  it  crops  oot  in  tjianny  in  the  middle,  and 
biatality  in  the  lower  cla>sc->  of  society.  Even  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  Great  Britain 
trc  not  all  exempt  from  bnital  manifestations  of  power  toward  their  wi^x-;.  We  once 
sheltered  in  our  own  hou^e  for  weeks  the  wife  of  an  English  Earl  who  had  been  forced 
to  leave  her  home  and  faualy  tliruugh  the  brutality  of  her  high-bom  husband — brutality 
from  which  the  law  could  not  or  would  not  protect  her.  She  died  at  our  bouse;  and 
when  she  was  robed  for  her  last  rest  much  care  had  to  be  taken  to  arrange  the  dress 
and  hair  so  that  the  scars  of  wounds  inflicted  on  the  throat,  neck  and  cheek  by  her 
cruel  husband  migln  nut  be  too  apparent. 

The  reports  of  English  police  courts  are  fvll  of  disdosures  of  ill-treatment  of  women 
by  their  husbands,  and  year  by  year  oar  own  courts  are  more  densely  thronged  by 
women  asking  safety  from  the  brutality  of  men  who  at  the  altar  have  vowed  to  "love, 
honor  and  protect "  them.  In  nearly  all  these  cases,  the  men  who  are  brought  into  our 
courts  un  the  charge  of  maltreating  women  are  of  foreign  birth  who  have  been  born  and 
brought  up  ander  the  spiritnal  piidance  of  such  deigymen  as  the  Rev.  KnoK«Little, 
who  tell  them,  as  he  told  the  audience  of  women  to  whom  he  preached  in  this  city: 
"Tocher  husband  a  wife  owes  the  duty  of  unqualified  obedience.  There  is  no  crime 
that  a  man  can  commit  tohUk  justijies  his  wi/c  in  kaving  him  or  applying  for  that 
monstrous  thing,  a  divorce.  It  is  her  duty  to  tnbmit  herself  to  him  always,  and  no 
crime  he  can  commit  justifies  her  lack  of  obedience.  If  he  is  a  bad  or  wicked  man 
she  may  gently  remonstrate  with  him,  but  disobey  him,  never."  Again,  addressing 
his  audience  at  St.  Clement's,  he  says:  "  You  may  marry  a  bad  man,  but  what  of  that  ? 
\  ou  had  no  right  to  marry  a  bad  man.  If  you  knew  it,  you  deserved  it.  If  yon  did 
not  kftow  it,  yoa  mvst  endure  it  all  tiie  same.  You  can  pmy  for  him,  and  perhaps  he 
will  rcfonn;  but  leave  him — never.  Never  think  of  that  accursed  thing — divorce. 
Divorce  breaks  up  families — families  build  up  the  church.  The  Christian  woman 
lives  to  build  up  the  church."  This  is  the  sort  of  sermonizing,  reUerated  from  year  to 
year,  that  makes  brutes  of  Englishmen,  of  all  dasses,  and  sinks  the  average  English 
woman  to  the  condition  of  a  child-bearing  slave,  valuable,  mostly,  for  the  number 
of  children  she  brings  her  husband.  She  is  permitted  to  hold  no  opinion  unaccepted 
by  her  master,  denied  .all  reason  and  forced  to  frequent  churches  where  she  is  forbid, 
den  the  exercise  ot  her  common«sense,  and  where  she  is  told:  "  Men  arc  logical;  ' 
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women  ladt  thit  quaUty,  Irat  have  an  intricacy  of  tlumght.   There  ate  those  who  tUak 

that  women  can  be  tanght  logic;  this  is  a  mistake.  They  can  never,  by  any  processof 
education,  arrive  at  the  ^iame  mental  status  that  enjoyed  by  mnn:  hut  they  hnve  a 
quickness  of  apprehension — what  \%  usually  called  leaping  at  conclusions — tbal  la  a»- 
tonUhing.'* 

Divorce  is  a  question  over  which  woman  now  disputes  man's 
absolute  control,  ills  ca,non  and  civil  laws  alike  have  made  mar- 
riage  for  her  a  condition  of  slavery,  from  which  she  is  now  seek- 
ing emancipation ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  women  become  in- 
dependent and  self-supporting,  they  will  sunder  the  ties  that  bind 
them  in  degrading  relations. 

In  September,  1880,  Governor  Hoyt  was  petitioned  to  appoint 
a  woman  as  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Public  Charities.  The  special  business  of  this  commission  is  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  all  charitable,  refonnatoiy  and 
correctional  institutions  within  the  State,  to  have  a  general  over* 
sight  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  well-being  and  comfort 
of  the  inmates,  with  a  supervision  of  all  those  in  authority  in 
such  institutions.  Dr.  Susan  Smith  of  West  Philadelphia,  from 
the  year  of  the  cruel  imprisonment  of  the  unfortunate  Hester 
Vaughan,  regularly  for  twelve  years  poured  petitions  into  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  numerously  signed  by  prominent  phi- 
lanthropists, setting  forth  the  necessity  of  women  as  Inspectors  in 
the  female  wards  of  the  jails  of  the  State,  and  backing  them  by 
an  array  of  appalling  facts,  and  yet  the  legislature,  from  year  to 
year,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  appeals.  Happily  for  the  unfortu- 
nate wards  of  the  State,  the  law  passed  in  1S81. 

Statk  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Sept.  28.  1885. 
Mv  L)KAk  Miss  Anthony  :  I  have  referred  your  letter  to  tiiy  old  friend. 
Dr.  iliraui  Corson,  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  who  can,  if  he  will,  give  a  luuch 
better  history  of  the  movement  in  this  State,  than  any  one  else,  being  oiMt 
of  the  pioneers.  I  hope  that  you  will  hear  from  htm.  If,  however,  he 
returns  your  letter  to  me,  I  will  give  you  the  few  fects  that  I  know.  I 
•bottld  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  our  hospital  and  see  our  work. 

Veiy  respectfully  yours.  Alice  Benkbtt. 

Plymouth  Mbetimo,  Pa.,  Oct  2, 1SS5. 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony:  Esteemid  Friend.— Tix.  Ahce  Bennett  has 
referred  your  letter  with  questions  to  me.  Alice  Bennett,  M.  D..  Ph.  D., 
is  chief  physician  of  the  female  department  of  the  eastern  hospital 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  insane.  She  is  also  member  of  the  Mont- 
tfnnitMy  County  Medical  Society,  and  member  of  the  Medical  Society 
ui  Liie  State  of  Pennsylvania.  She  is  the  only  woman  in  the  civilized 
world,  of  whom  I  have  ever  heard,  who  has  entire  cbaige  of  the 
female  patients  in  an  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane.    We  have  in  the  Harrisburg  hospital.  Dr.  Jane  Garver,  as 
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phy:»ician  for  the  female  insane,  but  she  is  subordinate  to  the  male 
ph^ician.  She  has  a  female  phyiician  to  assist  her.  Dr.  Bennett 
was  appointed  and  took  chaige  in  July*  1880.  with  Dr.  Anna  Kingler  as 
her  assistant.  Dr.  Kiogler  resigned,  and  went  to  India  as  medical  mis- 
sionary;  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Rebecca  S.  Hunt,  who,  after  more  than  a 
year's  service,  also  resigned  to  go  to  India  as  medical  missionary.  Dr. 
Bennett  has  now  two  women  physicinns  to  assist  her  in  the  care  of  more 
than  six  hundrerl  patients,  nearly  as  many  as.  if  not  more  than,  arc  in  the 
female  departments  of  the  Uarrisburg*  Danville,  and  Warren  hospitals 
all  conibineH. 

Dr.  BenucLl  s  hospital  is  a  model  one.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  phys* 
ical  restraint,  as  used  formerly  under  male  superintendents,  and,  I  may 
say.  as  still  used  in  other  hospitals  than  that  of  Norristown.  Her  skill  in 
providing  amusement,  instruction  and  employment  of  various  kinds,  for 

the  comfort  and  restoration  of  her  patients  to  sanity  and  physical  health, 
I  feel  sure  has  never  been  equaled  in  any  hospital  for  the  treatment  ot  in- 
sane women.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  see  the  school  which  she 
has  established,  and  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  insane  are  daily  in- 
structed, amused  and  interested.  It  is  well  known,  now,  tiiat  when  the 
mind  of  the  insane  can  be  diuwn  away  from  their  delusions  by  employ- 
ment, or  whatever  else  may  interest  them  and  absorb  their  attention,  they 
are  on  the  road  to  health.  The  public  are  not  yet  fully  awake  to  the  great 
reform  effected  in  having  women  physicians  for  the  women  insane.  In- 
sane women  have  been  treated  as  though  there  were  no  diseases  peculiar 
to  the  sex.  Never,  so  -far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  have  they  been 
treated  by  the  means  ir  for  the  relief  of  women  in  their  homes.  An 
eminent  siir<:;^eon  of  Philadelphia  informed  me  a  few  days  since,  that  thirty 
years  ago  he  was  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Kirkbride,  and  desired  to  treat  a 
patient  for  uterine  troubles,  but  was  rebuked  by  Dr.  K.,  and  told  never  to 
attempt  to  use  the  appliances  relied  on  in  private  practice.  My  inform- 
ant added  that  he  believed  not  a  single  insane  woman  had  ever  received 
special  treatment  for  affections  in  any  of  the  hospitals  under  the  care  of 
male  physicians.  While  we  realize  that  great  advantages  would  have 
come  to  these  poor  unfortunates  by  proper  treatment,  we  feel  that  no 
male  physician  having  due  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  should  attempt 
to  treat  an  insane  woman  for  uterine  diseases  by  means  used  in  private 
practice,  or  even  in  hospitals  with  sane  women.  And  this  shows  the  im- 
portance of  women  physicians  for  women  insane.  One  of  the  most  m- 
tellectual  and  prominent  women  of  this  State  was,  30  years  ago,  on 
account  of  domestic  application,  an  inmate  ot  our  then  champion  iiospi- 
tai  for  the  insane,  for  several  months,  during  all  of  which  time  her  suffer- 
ings were,  to  use  her  own  words,  indescribable,  and  yet  she  was  not  once 
asked  in  relation  to  her  physical  condition.  Let  us  turn  aside  from  this, 
and  glance  at  the  last  annual  report  of  Dr.  Alice  Bennett.  She  reports 
180  patients  examined  for  uterine  diseases;  125  were  placed  under 
treatment ;  67  treated  for  a  length  of  time :  60  benefited  by  treatment. 
While  Dr.  Bennett  does  not  say  that  their  insanity  was  caused  by  the 
Uterine  disease,  or  that  they  were  cured  by  curing  that  atTection.  she  ob- 
serves that  id  some  cases  the  rehef  of  the  mind  kept  pace  with  the  prog* 
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ress  of  cure  of  the  uterine  affections.  I  have,  perhaps,  written  moie 
than  was  needed  on  this  subject,  but  I  am  so  anxious  that  we  shall  have 
women  doctors  in  evexy  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  insane  women,  and 
Icnow.  too»  what  influence  yourse!f  and  good  Mrs.  Stanton  can  exert  by 

turning  j'our  attention  to  it,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  as  you  become  in- 
formed in  relation  to  the  facts,  that  I  could  not  Stop  short  of  what  I  have 
said.  I  haA'c  prepared  a  full  account  of  our  struggles  with  the  State  Society 
durinp^  SIX  years  to  obtain  for  women  doctors  their  proper  recognition  by 
the  profession,  and  also  the  obstacles  and  opposition  we  encountered  in 
our  attempt  to  procure  the  law  empowering  boards  of  trustees  to  appoint 
women  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  of  their  sex.  It  will  give  me  pleasure 
to  send  them  to  you  if  they  would  be  of  any  use  to  you. 

Respectfully,  Hiram  Corsok. 

As  I  am  within  a  weelc  of  my  82d  birthday,  and  am  writing  while  my 
heart  is  beating  one  hundred  and  sixty  times  per  minute,  yott  must  not 
criticise  me  too  sharply.  U.  C. 

January  24»  1882,  Miss  Rachel  Foster  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  national  convention,  to  be  held  in  St.  George's  Hall» 
Philadelphia.*  She  also  inaugurated  a  course  of  lectures,  of 
which  she  took  the  entire  financial  responsibility,  in  the  popular 
hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Ex-Governor 
Hoyt  of  Wyoming,  in  his  lecture,  gave  the  good  results  of  thir. 
teen  years*  experience  of  woman's  voting  in  that  Territory.  Miss 
Foster  employed  a  stenographer  to  report  the  adUresi.,  had  20,- 
000  copies  printed,  and  circulated  them  in  the  Nebraska  campaign 
durinf^  the  following  summer. 

At  its  next  session  (1883)  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  congress  to  submit  a  sixteenth  amendment,  secur- 
ing  to  women  the  right  to  vote : 

Harrisburg,  Pa,,  March  21.  1883.— In  the  House,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Alle- 
ghany offered  a  resolution  urging  congress  to  amend  the  national  consti- 
tution so  that  the  riy;ht  of  suffrage  sh  uld  not  be  denied  to  citizens  of  any 
State  on  account  ul  ^ex.  It  was  adopted  by  78  ayest  to  76  noes,  the 
result  being  greeted  with  both  applause  and  hisses. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulietin  of  November  8,  1882,  men- 
tions an  attempt  to  open  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to 
women : 

*  See  Chapter  y  far  Ml  wotoam  of  thit  PMtodrtpiifai  CBUwatioa. 

t  The  ytat  were  as  follows :  Messrs.  Ayers,  Barnes,  Blackford,  Bojrw,  Boyle,  Brooks,  W,  C.  Bro»T.. 
I.  B.  Brown,  J.  L.  Bnwa,  Bfotius,  Boniue,  Bitichfield,  Ciudwick«  Cobnni,  E.  h»  Davis,  Devcaer, 
Duggan,  Eckels,  Ellnrartb,  Emery,  Fetters,  G^uw.  Gardner,  Garitt,  GeDiser,  Glenii,  Gfier,  G.  W. 

Hall,  F.  Hall,  A.  W.  Hayes,  Hiiio.  Higgins,  Hoofna^lc,  Huliags.  Hughes,  Jenkim,  Klein,  Kava- 
naugh,  LandU,  Lafferty,  Merry,  b.  b.  Mitchell,  S.  N.  Mitchell.  Millor,  MoUneaux.  A.  H.  Morgan,  W. 
D.  Morgan,  J.  W.  Morrison,  E.  Morrison,  Myton,  McCibc.  McCbr.^,  Neill,  Nceley,  N'clM.ni,  Nesbit, 
Nichol»on,  Parkinson,  Powell,  Romig,  Schwartz,  Short,  Sinex,  Slocum,  J.  Smith.  Snccringer.  Sood- 
(crass,  Stees,  Sterett,  Stewart,  Stubbs,  Sweeney,  Trant,  VandenUce,  Vaughn,  Vgfiti«s,  Wafoe 
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The  trustees  held  several  meetiags  to  consider  the  applications.  Beside  Miss 
Ciaddock*s»  Uieie  were  two  oAeis  which  the  faenlty  refened  to  the  tniteei,  and 
which  appear  not  to  have  been  reached  in  the  regular  course  of  business.  Miss  Flor« 
ence  Kcllcy,  a  post>graduate  from  Cornell  University,  daughter  of  Juitge  Kelley,  who 
applied  for  admission  as  a  special  student  in  Greek,  and  Miss  Frances  Henrietta 
Mitdiell,  a  junior  stndent  from  Cornell,  who  asked  to  be  admitted  in  the  jimtor  da«. 
Oar  information  comes  from  these  ladies,  who  were  notified  that  their  cases  would  be 
presented.  The  question  of  coeducation,  which  has  been  seriously  occupying  the 
mind^  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  settled  last  evening,  at 
least  for  the  present,  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  refusing  the  admission  of  girlb  to 
the  department  of  arts,  hot  proposing  to  establish  a  separate  coUepate  department  for 
them,  whenerer  the  requisite  ooat,  alM>ut  $300,000,  is  provided.  There  has  been  an 
mtelligent  and  honest  difference  amonf^  both  trustees  and  professors  on  this  interesting 
question,  and  the  diversity  has  been  complicated  by  the  various  grounds  upon  which 
Uie  and  €om*  are  maintmned.  There  are  those  irim  advocate  the  admission  of 
girls  to  the  UniTCfsitjr  as  a  proper  thing  ptru.  Others  consent  to  it,  because  tlie 
University  cannot  give  the  desired  education  separately.  Others  hold  that  girls  should 
be  admitted  because  of  their  cqu.il  rights  to  a  university  education,  rtlthough  their 
admission  is  very  undesirable.  Olhen>  oppose  coeducation  in  the  abstract,  conceding 
that  girk  ahoold  be  as  weUedncated  as  boys,  bnt  insisting  diat  Uiey  mnst  bedifferentljr 
and  therefore  separatdy  educated.  These  draw  a  dear  line  between  "equal"  and 
"similar"  education,  and  hold  that  no  university  course  of  studies  can  be  laid  out  that 
will  not  present  much  of  classical  literature  and  much  of  the  mental,  moral  and  natural 
sdenoes,  that  cannot  be  studied  and  icdted  by  boys  and  girls  together,  without  serious 
ridi  of  lasting  injuy  to  both. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  all  things  considered,  to  abjure  this 
kind  of  classical  literature,  and  instead  of  subjecting  our  sons  to 

its  baneful  influence,  give  them  the  refining,  elevating  compan- 
ionship of  their  sisters  ?  If  wc  would  preserv  e  tlic  real  modesty 
and  purity  of  our  daughters,  it  is  quite  as  importarit  that  we 
should  pay  some  attention  to  th6  delicacy  and  morality  of  the 
men  with  whom  they  are  to  associate. 

If  a  f^irl  cannot  read  the  classics  with  a  young  man  without 
contamination,  how  can  she  live  with  him  in  all  the  intimacies  of 
family  life  without  a  constant  shock  to  her  refined  sensibilities? 
So  long  as  society  considers  that  any  man  of  known  wealth  is  ^ 
fit  husband  for  our  daughters,  all  this  talk  of  the  faculties  and 
trustees  of  our  colleges  about  protecting  woman's  modesty  is  the 
sheerest  nonsense  and  hypocrisy.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
these  professors  and  students  have  mothers,  wives  and  sisters, 
and  if  man  is  coarse  and  brutal,  he  invariably  feels  free  to  show 
his  worst  passions  at  his  own  fireside.  To  warn  women  against 
coeducation  is  to  warn  them  against  association  with  men  in  any 
relation  whatsoever. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Women  Voted  in  the  Early  Days — Deprived  of  the  Right  fay  XjegisUthre  Enactment 

in  1807 — Women  Demand  the  Restoration  of  Their  Rights  in  tS68— At  tlie  Poll* 
in  Vinel.ind  and  Rosevillc  Park—Lucy  Stone  Aj^itatci  the  Question — State  SufTrai;e 
Society  Organiied  iit  1867 — Conventions — A  Memorial  to  the  Legislature — Mary 
F.  Davis^Rev.  Phebe  A.  Hmiafofd — Political  Sctence  Club— Mrs.  Conidia  C. 
Hussey— Orange  Club,  1870— July  4,  1874,  Mrs.  Devereas  Blake  Gives  the  Ora- 
tion— Or.  Elizaheth  IHackwell's  Letter — Th«"  I  nws  of  New  Jersey  in  Regrxrrl  to 
Property  and  Divorce — Constitutional  Commission,  1873 — Trial  of  Rev.  Isaac  M. 
See-— Women  Preaching  in  His  Pulpit— The  Case  Appealed— Mr».  Jones,  Jatl- 
owaii  Legislative  Hearing^. 

New  Jersey  was  the  only  State  that,  in  adopting  her  first 
constitution,  recognized  woman's  right  to  suffrage  which  she  had 
exercised  during  the  colonial  days,  and  from  time  immemorial  in 
the  mother  countiy.  The  fact  that  she  was  deprived  of  this 
right  from  1807  to  1840  by  a  legislative  enactment,  while  the 
constitution  secured  it,*  proves  that  the  power  of  the  legislature, 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  people,  was  considered  at 
that  early  day  to  be  above  the  State  constitution.  If,  then,  the 
Icj^islature  could  abridge  tlie  sulTtage,  it  mu.-t  liav  c  the  power  to 
extend  it,  and  all  the  women  of  this  State  should  dcmaml  i  ^  .ui  act 
of  the  legislature.  They  need  not  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  In 
1868,  in  harmony  with  a  general  movement  in  many  other  States, 
the  women  of  New  Jersey  began  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
their  ancient  rights.  The  following  is  from  The  Revolution  of 
November  19.  1868,  written  by  Elizabeth  A.  Kingsbury: 

ViNELAND,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5,  l36S. 
At  n  meeting  of  women,  held  the  week  before  election,  a  unanimous  vft  ■  wxs  taken 
that  we  would  go  to  the  polls.   John  Gage,  chairman  of  the  Woman  Suiirage  Asso- 
ciation  of  VIneland,  called  «  meeting,  and  though  the  day  was  an  inclement  ooc, 
tfieie  was  a  good  attendance.  A  number  of  eanest  men  as  well  as  women  addiUMid 


*  See  Vol.  I.,  page  447. 
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the  andience.  Among  them  were  Colonel  Moss  of  MUsoari,  and  James  M.  Scovel 
of  Camden,  Stale  senator,  who  strengthened  ns  hy  their  words  of  earnest  eloquence. 
At  7.30  A.  M.,  November  3,  John  and  Portia  Gage  and  myself  entered  Union  Ha]], 
wliem  the  jndgos  of  electkMk  liad  dveady  established  tliemselvcs  for  tlie  day.  Instead 
of  occBpjing  the  center  of  tlie  platform,  they  had  taken  one  side  of  it,  apparently 
for  the  puqiose  of  leaving  us  room  on  the  other.  We  seated  ourselves  in  chairs 
brought  for  tiie  occasiun,  when  one  gentleman  placed  a  small  table  for  our  u^c.  An- 
other inquired  if  we  were  cumforlable  and  the  room  sutiiciently  warm.  "  Truly,"  we 
dioaght,  **  this  does  not  look  lilce  a  very  ttrriUe  opposition."  As  time  passed,  there 
came  more  men  and  women  into  the  hall.  Qaite  a  number  of  the  latter  presented  ' 
their  s''*»-<=-  first  at  th?  tahle  where  thoi,e  of  men  were  recei%'eJ,  where  they  were  re- 
jected with  poUtenc&ii,  and  then  taken  to  the  other  side  of  the  platform  and  de[)o>tted 
in  oar  Imk.  Slisll  I  describe  this  boi,  twelve  inches  long  and  six  wide*  and  originally 
a  gnpO'bm  ?  Very  stgnificant  of  Vineland.  Soon  there  came  to  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Gage 
and  myself  a  blooming  and  beautiful  young  lady,  Estelle  Thonisim,  who,  with  much 
grace  and  dignity,  sat  there  throughout  the  dnv.  r-^cording  the  names  of  the  voters.  It 
voold  have  done  you  good  to  have  witnessed  the  i»cene.  Margaret  I  ryor,*  who  is  better 
losoiini  to  you  perhaps  than  to  many  of  your  readeis*  as  one  whose  life  has  been  active  in 
tlieomse  of  freedom  for  the  negro  and  for  woman;  a  charming  old  lady  of  eighty-four 
years,  yet  with  the  spirit,  ela>ticity  and  strength  of  one  of  thirty-five,  sat  there  in  her 
nice  Quaker  bonnet  by  the  side  of  Miss  Thomson  a  great  part  of  the  day.  Sarah 
Feaisoiip  also  advanced  in  years  and  eminent  for  her  labors  of  love  for  the  sufiering 
aad  oppressed  everywhere;  with  her  peculiarly  ddicate  organisation  and  placid  conn* 
tenance,  remained  with  us  till  the  last  moment.  There  was  no  lack  of  friends  and 
tup|>orter';.  The  platform  was  crowded  with  cnrnp'^r,  r'"fine<l,  intellectual  women,  who 
feit  ihaL  It  was  good  fur  them  to  be  there.  One  beaulilul  girl  said  in  my  hearing,  "  I 
fed  so  mnch  stronger  for  ha^ng  voted."  It  was  pleasant  to  see  busbands  and  wives 
enter  the  hall  together,  only  tikey  had  to  separate,  one  turning  to  the  right  hand  and 
the  other  to  the  lef»,  when  no  separation  should  have  taken  place. 

Some  women  spcDl  the  day  in  going  after  their  friends  and  bringing  them  to  the 
hall.  Young  ladies,  after  voting,  went  to  the  homes  of  their  acquaintances^  and  took 
care  of  the  iMbies  whUe  the  motliert  came  out  to  vote.  Will  this  fact  lessen  tlie  alarm 
of  tome  men  for  the  safety  of  the  babies  of  enfranchised  women  on  election  day  ? 
One  lady  of  refinement  and  aristocratic  birth  brought  her  little  girl  of  t(^n  yenrs  with 
her,  aiid  I  assure  you  it  did  the  men  good  as  w«Jl  as  us.  They  .said  they  never  had  so 
quiet  and  pleasant  a  time  at  the  polls  before,  though  it  is  always  more  quiet  here  than 
in  many  other  towns,  because  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  is  forbidden.  ^John  Gage— 
bk-NS  his  dear  soul — idrntific^  himself  completely  with  this  glorious  cause,  antt  libors 
with  an  eamestnei>s  and  uniiomuty  of  purpose  that  is  truly  charming.  His  team  was 
ont  all  day.  bringing  women  to  vote,  half-a-dozen  at  a  time,  while  his  personal  efforts 
wcte  uarnnSttfaig  and  eminent^  sucoeasfnL  He  and  hia  noUe  wife,  Portia,  seem  to 
be,  indeed,  one  in  thought  and  action.  Some  time  ago  he  sent  a  pledge  to  the  candi- 
dates for  office  in  this  State.  By  sij^ning  it,  they  promise  to  sustain  the  cnuse  of 
woman  suffrage  by  every  means  in  their  power,  hiixou,  candidate  for  the  Senate, 
dgned  it  last  year.  House,  candidate  for  the  Assembly,  signed  the  pledge  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  though  he  lost  two  of  cmr  votes  by  the  delay,  yet  he,  too,  la 
elected.   Thus  we  have,  at  least,  three  public  men  in  Mew  Jersqr  pledged  to  tastdn 


*  Mn.  TVjrar  Ifved  fonDetly  in  Waterloo,  New  Vorfc.  She  was  pretent  at  the  first  convmtion  at  Se»> 

eca  Falh,  ai  l  ^%tained  the  demand  for  woman  suffrage  with  eajnest  sympathy.  I  hr»vc  b«cn  indebted 
tobcrfora  s;>lcnd>d  housekeeper,  trained  by  her  in  all  domestic  a«coniplUhmeats,  whu  lived  in  oty 
iuiily  for  thirty  yean,  a  faithful,  devoted  friend  to  me  and  my  children.  Much  that  I  have  enjoyed 
and  accomplished  in  life  tt  due  to  her  untiring  and  vmdfiih  senrices.  My  cares  were  the  lighter  for 
all  the  heary  burdens  she  witlincly  took  on  her  shoulders.  The  name  of  Amelia  Willard  should  al- 
ways be  mentioned  with  lovin^'  pr.ti>c  ljy  me  aad  mine.  Her  sympathies  h.ivc  ever  been  in  our  reform. 
When  Abby  Kelly  was  a  young  girl,  speakii^{  through  New  York  m  the  height  of  the  anti-^UTcry 
■dM^lIal|af«tPryo^lmv«]cd  with  ber  for  ooapaay  and  protoatioa.  Abby  mod  to  si^  iha  ahrays 
Mt  Mfawhte  alio  coMMsMlfaiisiMPiyaf'a  Quaker  boeiMt^HIt*  C  ■» 
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the  woman  soffrftge  cause.  We  think  it  is  time  to  uty  to  candidates  for  office:  **  Yoa 
fell  us  %ve  have  a  gooil  deal  of  innuence,  and  ask  us  to  exert  it  for  your  clrction.  We 
will  do  so,  if  you  will  promise  to  advocate  our  cause.  If  you  do  not,  we  will  oppose 
your  election."  The  result  of  the  ballots  cast  by  the  women  of  Vineland  is  this :  For 
president— Giant,  164;  Seymoor,  4;  E.  Cady  Stanton,  %\  Fremont,  z;  and  Mia.  Gov* 
emor  Harvey  of  Wisconsin,  I.  The  president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Vineland, 
S.  C.  Campbell,  has  petitioned  for  the  ballol-box  aod  list  ol  voters,  to  pnt  into  ita 
archives.    He  will  probably  get  them. 

A  gentleman  aaid  to  me  last  wedc :  '*  What  ia  die  nae  of  your  doing  AU7  Yonr 
votes  will  count  nothing  in  the  election."   **  It  will  do  good  in  two  wajs,**  I  icplied. 

You  say  there  will  not  be  five  women  there.  We  will  show  yon  that  yon  are  mis- 
taken; that  women  do  want  to  vote,  and  it  will  strengthen  them  lur  action  in  the 
fntnre."  Both  these  ends  have  been  accomplished;  and  on  November  13  we  aie  to 
meet  again,  to  consider  and  dedde  what  to  do  about  the  taxation  that  is  aoon  comiaj; 

npon  us. 

While  the  Vineland  women  expressed  their  opinion  by  voting, 
other  true  friends  of  woman's  enfranchisement  were  moved  to  do 
the  same.  The  Revolution  of  November  12,  1868,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Newark  Daily  Advtrtiser  says  that  Mrs.  Hannah  Blackwell,  a  highly  esteemed 
elderly  lady,  l*ing  resident  in  Roseville,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  brr  daughier-in-law, 
both  of  them  property-holders  and  tax-payers  in  the  county,  appeared  at  the  polls  in 
Rose V ill e  Park,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Bathgate  and  Blackwell  as  witnesses,  and 
offered  their  voles.  The  judges  of  election  were  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  receiv- 
ing  the  votes  of  the  ladies,  one  of  them  stating  that  he  was  in  favor  of  doing  so,  the 
two  others  objectini?;  n!i  the  ground  of  their  illegality.  The  ladies  stated  that  they  had 
taken  advice  of  cm^ment  lawyers,  and  were  iiatistied  that  in  New  Jersey,  women  were 
legally  entitled  to  vote,  from  the  fact  that  the  old  constitution  of  the  State  eonferred 
suffrage  upon  "all  inhabitants"  worth  $250.  Under  that  conttitution  women  did  m 
fact  vote  until,  in  1807,  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  legislature,  women  were  excluded 
from  the  polls.  The  new  constitution,  adopted  in  1844,  was  framed  by  a  convention 
and  adopted  by  a  constituency,  from  both  of  wliich  women  were  unconstitutionally 
excluded,  so  that  tl  1  y  Vave  never  beei)  allowed  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  their  own 
disfranchisement.  The  article  in  the  present  constitution  on  the  right  of  suffrage  con- 
fers It  upon  white  male  citizens,  but  docs  not  expressly  limit  it  to  such.  It  is  claimed 
that  from  the  absence  of  any  express  limitation  in  the  present  constitution,  and  from 
the  compulsory  exclusion  of  the  parties  interested  from  its  adoption,  the  political 
rights  of  women  under  the  old  constitution  still  remain.  Mrs.  Stone  stated  these 
points  \o  tlie  ju  ices  of  election  Mrith  clearness  and  precision.  After  con  u!M?ion,  the 
volc!>  uf  the  ladies  were  refused.  The  crowd  surroimding  the  poUs  gathered  aix>ut  the 
ballot-boK  and  listened  to  the  diBcnssion  with  lespectful  attention;  but  ejreiy  one  be- 
haved with  the  politeness  which  gentlemen  always  manifest  in  the  piesoioe  of  ladies. 

The  women  of  New  Jersey  may  have  been  roused  to  assert 
their  right  to  vote  by  an  earnest  appeal  of  thfit  veteran  of  equal 
rights,  Parker  Pillsbuiy,  in  Thi  Retfohaion  of  March  2$,  i868»  sug. 
gested  by  the  following: 

At  the  recent  election  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  a  unanimous  vote  in  fitvor  of  **  no 
mm  **  was  polled.  The  Vindand  fVetkiy  says :  ' '  Among  the  incidents  of  the  late  elec- 
tion was  the  flppeamnce  of  a  woman  at  the  polK.  Having  provided  herself  with  a 
ballot,  she  marched  up  to  the  rostrum  and  tendered  it  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  registry.  The  veteran  politician,  John  Kandle,  covered  witii  blushes,  was 
obliged  to  inform  the  lidy  that  no  one  could  vote  unksa  his  name  was  registered. 
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She  Mqnktced  In  the  dedskNi  Tctf  fetdify,  •^i>8  ^  <»l7  wiihed  to  tesi  a  principle, 
and  lednd  rtxf  quietly  frani  the  halL*' 

While  thus  mentioning  the  women  with  uncounted  votes,  it 
may  be  well  to  embalm  here  a  historical  fact,  published  in  April, 
1868: 

In  thejpear  1834  widows  were  allowed  to  vote  in  New  Jersey  on  their  huabands*  tax 

receipts.  The  election  officers  paid  great  deference  to  the  widows  on  these  occa» 
■ions,  and  took  particular  care  to  send  carriages  after  them,  so  as  to  get  their 
votes  early  and  make  &ure  of  them.  The  writer  of  this  has  often  heard  his  grand- 
■Mther  state  that  she  voted  for  John  Qain^  Adams  for  presideBt  of  the  United  States 
when  he  was  elected  to  that  office.  Her  name  was  Saiaih  Sperlu»  and  she  voted  at 
Bemsboio',  her  husband  havii^  died  the  year  previous. 

N.  M.  Wallington,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Anthony  held  a  spirited  meeting  in  Rahway  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  December  24,  1867.  The  following  October,  1868, 
Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  attended  a  two  days*  conven- 
tion in  Vineiand,  and  helped  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people.    A  friend,  writing  from  there,  gives  us  the  following: 

The  Unitarian  church  in  town  is  highly  favored  in  having  for  its  pastor  a  young 
naan  uf  progressive  and  thoroughly  liberal  ideas.  Kev.  Oscar  Clute  is  well  known  as  an 
earnest  advocate  in  the  cause  of  woman.  Last  Sunday  the  communion  or  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  administered  in  hjs  church.  One  of  the  laymen  who  ttsually  assists  in  the  dis> 
tiibution  of  the  bread  and  wine,  was  absent,  and  Mr.  Clute  invited  one  of  the  women 
to  "fr;<  iate  in  hi";  stead.  She  did  so  in  such  a  sweet  and  hospitable  manner  that  it  gave 
Dcw  interest  to  the  occasion.  Even  those  who  do  not  like  innovations  could  not  hnd 
fault.  And  why  should  any  one  be  displeased?  The  Christ  of  the  saenument  was  the 
emancipator  of  women.  In  olden  time  they  had  deaconesses,  and  in  most  of  oar 
churches  women  constitute  a  m:ijor!'y  of  the  communicants,  so  it  seems  partic  nlr^rly 
appropriate  that  they  should  be  served  by  women.  Women  vote  on  all  matters  con> 
nected  widi  this  cfanrch,  they  are  on  alt  "standing  oommittees,**  and sometimea  aie 
dkoten  and  act  as  trustees. 

Rev.  Fhebe  A*  Hanaford  sends  us  the  following  reports  of  the 

progress  of  the  movement  in  this  State : 

While  Lucy  Stone  resided  In  New  Jersey,  she  held  several  series  of 
meetings  in  the  chief  towns  and  cities  before  the  formation  of  the  State 
Society.*  The  agitation  that  began  in  1867  was  probably  due  to  her,  mors 
than  to  any  other  one  person  in  that  State.     The  State  society  was  or* 

ganized  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  and  from  year  to  year  its  annual  meetings 
h:ive  been  held  in  Vineland,  Newark.  Trenton,  and  other  cities.  On 
its  list  of  oificers  t  are  some  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  the  State. 

*  la  a  Icttar  t»  Mvy  F.  Dwrb,  F«liniBiy  13,  Mt^  aduog  her  for  tome  facu  in  regard  lo  that  period* 
I.acv  Stoae  says:  "  I  bav«  oerer  kqw  any  diary  or  reoord  of  oiy  work.  I  have  been  too  bwqr  with 
the  work  iuclf.   I  could  not  answer  your  quescKms  witliout  a  warch  among  old  Tettem  and  pap«n, 

which  Lave  bci;n  i».icl<cil  aw.iy  for  >  car->,  and  1  have  not  time  to  make  the  seari  h.  a:iJ  c;4i!ti'ii  bi'  .n  cii- 
ntc  without.  1  know  we  hod  many  meetings  in  New  Jersey  in  all  the  Ur^e  towns,  beginiung  in  New- 
•rkand  OnU|Ce«  and  following  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  I't'  ntcn,  C^^mden,  sod  ViaeUnd,  and  thM 
another  kerics  that  inclirded  towns  reached  by  sUge,  Salem  being  one,  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  thcs« 
meetings  were  before  or  Afier  the  formation  of  the  State  Society."  The  records  show  that  they  were 
bafon^say^  Mrs.  Davis ;  newspaper  reports  of  them  are  in  the  archiveu  of  the  Hi»torcal  Society. 

f  Ptmidtmi,  LuKf  Sume,  RoKville;  i^iet^tsidemfs,  Antoinette  Brown  Bladcwell,  Tboaias  B.  Ped« 
dit,  FM«        iUv.  IMirt  llcllaidr.OiiiMliA  CoDiDt  HttHV, 
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Several  distinguished  names  from  other  States  are  amon^  the  speakers* 
who  have  taken  part  in  their  conventions.  Cotinty  and  local  societies 
too  have  been  extensively  organized.  These  associations  hav-e  circu- 
lated tracts  and  appeals,  memorialized  the  Ic^slature.  and  had  v*ariottS 

hearings  before  that  body.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Newark 
February  15,  1871.  the  foHowiDg  memorial  to  the  Ic^slature,  prepared 
by  M.irv  F.  Davis,  was  unanimousl}'  adi-pttt-d  : 

To  the  HonorahU  tlu  Senate  ami  General  Assembly  0/  the  State  0/  AVzc  Jersey: 

Section  2,  ^Vrticle  i,  of  the  constttation  of  the  S^ite  of  New  Jersey,  expressly  de> 
dares  that  "  AU  political  power  b  iahereat  in  the  people.  Govemineot  is  iastitated 

for  the  protection,  security,  and  beneSt  of  the  people,  and  they  have  the  right  at  all 
times  to  alter  r»r  ref  ■iTn  the  same,  whenever  the  public  p(X->d  may  require  it." 
Throughout  the  entire  article  the  words  **  people  "  and  "person  "  are  uscu,  as  if  to 
apply  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sute.  In  direct  oootiadktion  to  this  broad  and  jvst 
•ttniation,  section  i,  article  2,  begins  with  the  festnctive  and  anjust  Sentenced 
"  Fvf-rv  white  male  citizen  of  the  Unit<'l  State*,  at  tbe  aj^jc  of  twenty-one  years 

♦  *  ♦  shall  be  eniiiled  to  vote,"  etc.,  and  the  section  ends  with  the  .s]>t;cifi- 
cation  that  "no  pauper,  idiot,  insane  person,  or  person  convicted  of  a  cnuie 

•  •      *      shall  enjof  the  right  of  an  elector." 

Of  the  word  "  white"  in  this  article  yonr  memorialists  need  not  speak,  as  it  is  raadf 
a  dead  letter  by  the  Hmi5ation«;  of  the  fiftL-enth  amendmein  to  the  United  Slates  con- 
stitution. To  the  second  restriction,  indicated  by  the  word  "male"  we  beg  leave  to 
call  the  atteottoB  of  the  legislatnre,  as  we  deem  It  anjnst  and  aihitraiy,  as  well  as  con* 
tiadtctory  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  expressed  in  the  first  article.  It  is  als^ 
contrary  to  the  precedent  cst.-il>li>hcd  by  the  founders  of  polifical  liberty  in  New  Jersey. 
On  the  second  of  July,  177O,  the  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey,  at  Burlington, 
adopted  a  constitution  which  remained  in  force  until  1844.  in  which  section  4  spccihed 
as  voters,  "  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlus Colony,  of  foU  age,**  etc.  In  1790.  a  cominittee 
of  the  legislature  reported  a  bill  regulating  elections,  in  which  the  words  "he  and  «ihe  " 
are  applied  to  voters,  thos  giving  legislative  endorsement  to  the  alleged  meaning  el 
tbe  constitution. 

The  legidatnie  of  1807  departed  from  this  wise  and  jnst  precedent,  and  passed  aa 
arbitrary  act,  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitutional  provision,  restricting  the  suffrage 

to  white  m.nle  adult  citi/cn^,  nn  I  this  despotic  ordinance  wa";  delibenitcly  cmlor-cd  by 
the  fraincrs  of  the  St  ite  constitution  which  was  adopted  in  1S44.  This  was  phiinly  an 
act  of  usurpation  and  injustice,  as  thereby  a  large  proportion  of  the  law-abiding  citi- 
sens  of  die  State  were  disfranchised,  without  so  much  as  the  privilege  of  signifying 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  basharons  fiat  whidl  W«i  to  rob  them  of  the  sacred 
right  of  self-protection  by  means  of  a  voice  in  the  government,  and  to  rcduee  them  to 
the  political  level  of  the  "pauper,  idiot,  insane  person,  or  person  convicted  of  crime." 

If  tliis  flagrant  wrong,  wfaidi  waslnflirted  hj  one-half  An  dtiaens  of  a  free  conuaoo- 
wealth  on  the  other  half,  had  been  aimed  at  any  other  than  n  non-aggressive  nnd  adf- 
sacrificing  class,  there  would  have  been  fierce  resistance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Colonies  under  the  British  yoke.  It  has  long  been  borne  in  silence.  "The  right  of 
voting  for  rcpresenuiives,"  says  Paine,  "is  the  primary  right,  by  which  other  nghis 

Dr.  J.iiiics  Brothertnn,  T<iaac  Stevens,  Rev.  H.  A.  Rutler,  A.  J.  Davis,  J.imcs  H.  Nixon,  Dr.  G.  H. 
Uasiiielt,  1.  M.  I'eebks,  Rev.  C.  H.  De»a«nc,  William  Baldwin  ;  C0rr«s/^.ynJiKf:  Srcrftaritt,  Phebe  A, 
Pkffvon,  Mtu  P.  Fowler;  Recvri/irij;  S.,r.t,try^  C.  .\.  Paul;  Treasurer.  S.  (1.  Silvester;  £xrtittive 
C«>mmittff,  Mary  F.  Oavis,  Mn.  E.  L.  Busli,  H.  B.  Blackwell,  Rev.  0«car  Clute,  MI'.s  Charlotte 
HathKate,  Rowland  JohiMOa,  Mrt.  Robert  McMurdy,  Dr.  D.  N.  Allen,  Sar%h  Pienon.  Lizzie  Prentice, 
W.  1>.  (  onan,  John  Whitehead. 

*  Amofig  thoM  who  addresMd  the  cooveadoiu  and  itie  Icigialanire  we  find  tb«  nanras  of  Lucntia 
Mmt,  FnwMlm  T>.  Koie,  Lticy  Stone,  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwctl,  Mary  F.  Davn,  Charlotte  B.  Wi(- 
buur,  1  11/  i1>cth  R.  Churcliilt,  FIi/.«!»-t}i  A.  Kin>;s1mr>-,  Deborah  Biitlcr,  OIivo  F.  ?(••vtn^,  Rev.  Phc>i« 
A.  Hanaford,  Mrs.  Dcvcreux  Blake,  Rev.  Oscar  Clute,  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Rev.  Mr.  McMurdy,  Mr. 
XSytor*  John  ^KfhnihMid,  Mis*  Sm^iovv,  Hcmy  B.  Bledtwdl^  If  en.  Janns  SoovdL 
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•re  pratected*  To  take  away  this  right  is  to  redaee  roan  to  a  state  of  shnrery,  for 
alavery  consists  in  being  subject  to  the  will  of  another,  and  he  that  has  not  a  vote  in 
th"  fleeting  of  representatives  i'^tn  this  condition.  Uenjamin  Franklin  wrote  :  "  They 
who  have  no  voice  nor  vote  in  the  electing  of  representatives  do  not  enjoy  liberty,  but 
are  absoltttelj  enslaved  to  those  who  have  votes  and  to  their  representatives;  for  to  be 
enslaved  is  to  have  governors  whom  other  men  have  set  over  us,  and  be  subject  to  laws 
Tn.ulc  l>y  the  representatives  others,  witliout  h.n  in^  had  i  (.'prescntntives  of  our  own 
to  pive  conj>tiu  in  our  behalf.  '  'i'his  is  the  conduiun  of  the  women  of  New  Jersey, 
li  IS  evident  to  every  reasonable  mind  that  the^e  unjustly  disfranchised  citizens  should 
be  reinstated  in  the  right  of  suffrage.  Therefore,  we,  your  menorialistSt  ask  the 
legislature  at  its  present  session  to  submit  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  an  amendment 
to  the  C(in=;titution,  striking;  out  the  word  "  male  "  fn  m  article  2,  sectinn  T,  in  order 
that  the  political  liberty  which  our  forefathers  so  noMy  bestowed  <  \\  men  and  women 
■like,  may  be  restored  to  **all  inhabitants"  of  the  populous  and  prosperous  State  into 
^Aich  their  brave  young  colony  has  grown. 

With  but  a  slight  change  of  otiicers  and  ai]guments,  these  conventions 
were  similar  from  year  to  year.  There  were  on  all  occasions  a  certain 

number  of  the  clergy  in  opp>osition.  At  one  of  these  meetings  the  Rev. 
Mr.  McMurdy  condemned  the  ordination  of  women  for  the  mirilsti  \ .  But 
woman's  fitness  *  for  that  profession  was  succossfully  virulicated  by  Lu- 
cretia  Mott  and  Phebe  A.  Hanaford.   Mrs.  Portia  Gage  writes.  December 

:2.  1873  : 

There  was  an  election  held  by  the  order  of  the  township  committee  of  Landis,  to 
vote  on  the  subject  of  bonding  the  town  to  bniild  shoe  and  other  factories.  The  call 
issued  was  for  all  legal  voters.    I  went  with  some  ten  or  twelve  other  women,  all  tax- 

pn)  t  r^.  \Vc  (Offered  our  votes,  claiming  that  we  were  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  Mate  of  Nt  w  Jersey,  also  jirnpcrty-holder^  in  and  residents  of  Landis  tmvn- 
ship,  and  wished  to  express  our  opinion  un  the  subject  t)f  having  our  property  bonded. 
Of  course  our  votes  were  not  accepted,  whilst  every  tatteriemalwH  in  town,  either 
bladi  or  white,  who  owned  no  property,  stepped  up  and  very  pompously  said  what  he 
would  like  to  havo  dune  with  his  property.  For  the  first  lime  our  claim  to  vole 
seemed  to  most  of  the  voters  to  be  a  just  one.  They  gathered  together  in  groups  and 
got  quite  excited  over  the  injustice  of  refusing  our  vote  and  accepting  those  of  men 
who  paid  no  taxes. 

In  1879^  the  Woman's  Political  Science  Clubt  was  formed  in  VIneland. 
which  held  its  meetings  semi-monthly,  and  discussed  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. Among  the  noble  women  in  New  jersey  who  have  stood  for  many 
years  steadfast  representatives  of  the  suffrage  m(jvement,  Cornelia  Collins 
Hussey  of  Oranjje  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  Innf;^  line  of  radical  and  brave 
ancestors  X  made  it  comparatively  easy  (or  her  to  advocate  an  unpopular 

*Thutiu  been  well  illustrated  by  Mn.  Hanaford  in  her  vwn  case,  having  preached  fur  nearly 
x-^.f^u'.Y  ycnrs  with  but  three  changes  of  ploM,  and  ICO  of  thcM<  puMd  SttOCMtivelir  in  iho  Univcmlisl 
churt.hc»  in  Jersey  City.— [E.  C.  S. 

fVuratAWD,  July  15.  1S79.— Club  v.iri  at  the  ntidence  of  Mrs.  Bristol.  The  meeting  wa«  opened 
trithaiWM:  by  Mrs.  T  irktmr»t,  ioUow«d  by  ■  fOGltaiiom  by  MiM  EtU  Taylor.  Ml*.  Andrew  t.  •  .  n 
«sc«n«nt  cv-^.-ty ,  oppos  i r  1 4  the  ntrional  hank  sjrstem.  Mrc.  Bmtol  gave  an  insiruCtiYe  lesson  in  .  1  1 
ec"!.'  r.iy  f^i  "  Apiirupri.ition."  The  next  1<  u  w  ill  !><;  upon  "  Cli.iti^;cs  of  M.iltcr  in  PI. in:  "  Ap;>r.>» 
priAte  remark*  were  m*dc  by  Mr*.  Ncyman  of  New  York,  Mr.  llroom,  Mr*.  Duff<sy  and  Mr.  Bristol. 
Several  new  nainca  were  added  to  the  liit  of  membership.  Mkn  Etta  Taylor  gavo  another  reciuthw* 
which  closed  the  exercise*  of  the  afternoon.  In  the  evtnitig  a  pleasant  rercptinn  w  :»s  held,  .Tnd  many 
inviccd  gue»t«  were  present.  The  exercises  consisted  of  VT.c.-tl  and  instrumental  tuuiii«;,'a(./cial  woiiverae 
and  (Ltnci^i^.    T}ic  club  will  meet  again  in  twi>  weeks.— [C.  L.  Ladu,  St€rtt»rf% 

X  Is4a«:  Colliiu,  her  graodiaiher,  died  at  Burlington,  March  ai,  1817,  a aian  reauirfcahte  alike  for  hit 
uprightoea*,  iaduMry,  intdligeDce  and  onierpriM:.  He  wa»  a  Quaker  by  birth  aod  ooaviction*  and  a 
friatcr.  appoialcd  b>'  King  Gaoifa  III.  lor  tha  province  of  New  Jaatf.  Ha  printed  many  vahiaUa 
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cause.  Her  father,  Stacy  B.  Collins,  identitii  d  with  the  nnti-sbvery  move- 
ment, was  also  an  advocati-  of  woman's  right  to  do  whatever  she  could* 
even  to  the  e-\crcisc  (jf  the  suffrage.  He  maintained  that  the  tax-payer 
should  vote  rcgauUess  ul  bcx,  and  as  years  passed  on  he  saw  clearly  that 
not  alone  the  tax-payer,  but  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  governed 
and  punished  hy  its  laws,  had  a  just  and  natural  right  to  the  baliot  in  a 
country  claiming  to  be  republican.  The  followiog  beautiful  tribute  to  his 
memoiy,  by  Dr.  Elisabeth  Blackwell.  is  foond  in  a  letter  to  hit  daugrhter* 

London,  Joly  a?.  1873. 

My  last  letter  from  America  brought  me  the  sad  intelligence  of  your  dear  fathei^s 
departure  from  amongst  you;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  at  once  writing  and  begging 
you  to  accept  the  ttincere  sympathy  and  inevitable  regret  which  I  feel  for  your  I0&&. 
The  disappearance  of  an  old  friend  brings  up  the  long  past  tim^  vividly  to 
bnnce — the  time  when,  impelled  by  irresistible  spiritual  Becenity,  I  strove  to  lead  a 
oseful  but  unusual  life,.and  was  able  to  face,  with  the  enert^  of  youth,  both  ocin! 
prejudice  and  the  hindrance  of  poverty.  I  have  to  recall  those  early  days  to  show 
how  precious  your  father's  sympathy  and  support  were  to  me  in  that  difficult  iime;  and 
bowhiglily  I  respected  his  moral  cotixage  in  steadily,  for  so  many  yeafs*  encoturiHpng 
the  singular  woman  doctor,  at  whom  everybody  looked  askance,  and  in  passing  whom 
so  many  women  held  their  clothes  aside,  lest  they  should  touch  her.  I  know  in  how 
many  good  and  noble  things  your  father  took  part;  but,  to  me,  this  brave  advocacy  of 
woman  as  physician,  in  tlu^  early  time,  seems  the  noblest  of  his  actions. 

Speaking  o'  the  general  activity  of  the  women  of  Orange,  Mrs  Hussey 
says: 

The  Women's  Clnb  of  Onu^  was  started  in  1871.   It  is  a  social  and  literary  dnbb 

and  at  present  (1885)  numbers  about  eighty  members.    Heetiags  are  held  in  the  rooms 

of  the  New  England  Society  once  in  two  weeks,  and  a  reception,  with  refreshments, 
given  at  the  house  of  some  member  once  a  year.  Some  matter  of  interest  is  discussed 
at  each  regular  meeting.  This  is  iK>t  an  equal  sttfTrage  club,  yet  a  steady  growth  in 
that  direction  is  very  evident.  Very  good  work  has  been  done  by  this  clnb.  An 
evening  school  for  girls  was  started  by  it,  and  taught  l>y  the  members  for  awhile, 
until  adopted  by  the  board  of  educaliun,  a  boys'  evening  school  being  already 
in  operation.  Under  the  arrangements  of  the  club,  a  course  of  lectures  on  physiology, 
by  women,  was  recently  given  in  Orange,  and  well  attended.  At  the  house  of  one 
of  the  members  a  discussion  was  held  on  this  subject:  "  Does  the  Private  Charac- 
ter of  the  Actor  Concern  the  Public?"  Although  the  subject  was  a  general  one,  the 
discussion  was  really  upon  the  proper  course  in  regard  to  M'lle  Sarah  Bemhartit.  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  the  conntiy.  Reporteis  from  the  New  York  Ans  attended 
the  meeting,  so  that  the  views  of  Uie  dab  of  Orange  gained  qnite  a  wide  celebrity. 

Of  Mrs.  Hnssey'a  remarks,  the  Newark  Jmtmal said: 

The  sentiments  of  the  fitst  speaker,  Mrs.  Cornelia  C.  Hnssey,  were  generally  ap- 
proved, and  therefore  are  herewith  given  in  full:  "  I  havesooften  maintained  in  argu* 
nvii'  that  one  has  no  right  to  honor  those  \vho>e  lives  are  a  dishonor  to  virtue  or 
(jnnciple,  that  I  cannot  see  any  other  side  to  our  question  than  the  affirmative.  That 
the  stage  wields  a  potent  influence  cannot  bedoabted.  Let  the  plays  be  immoral,  and 
its  influence  must  be  disastrous  to  virtue.  Let  the  known  chMscterof  the  actor  be 
what  we  cannot  respect,  the  glamour  which  his  genius  or  talent  throws  around  that 
bad  character  will  tend  to  diminish  our  discrimination  between  virtue  and  vice,  and 


books,  almnti.ics.  Bible»,  leviwd  law:-,  govcrnoicnt  mon^',  and  a  weekly  paper,  TktNtw  Jtrtry 
s*-tte.   In  making  hb  wfll  h«  to  divided  his  property  that  each  of  his  six  daughters  received  twice  tbe 
sum  th.il  he  gave  to  each  of  the  seven  ton*.   This  he  explained  by  saying  that  the  tatter  could  go  Ib(* 
business  and  support  themselves,  but  his  daughter^  mu<t  have  enough  tAKveupSBi  if  ibey  dMWt  tD I** 
main  single ;  he  did  not  wish  then  to  be  forced  to  marry  for  a  support. 
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onr  dista&ie  for  the  latter.  Some  one  says:  *  Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and 
I  care  not  who  nukes  tbe  Uws.*  Tke  poetiydMUl^mm  wrote,  together  with  hiawellk 
known  oantempt  for  a  virtuous  life,  is  said  to  have  had  a  very  pernicious  influence  On 

the  young  men  of  his  time,  and  probably,  too,  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  young  women. 
I  recall  being  quite  startled  by  reading  tlje  e>^ay  of  Whittier  on  Byron,  wliich  showed 
him  M  he  was,  and  not  with  the  halo  of  his  great  gcniut  thrown  aroimd  his  Tices.  It 
scened  to  me  that  onr  n«tioiMl  government  dethroned  wttte  when  it  sent  a  homicide, 
if  not  a  murderer,  to  represent  us  at  a  foreign  court;  and  again  vhen  it  sent  <is  nunir^- 
tcr  to  antithcr  court  on  the  coutinenta  man  whose  private  character  was  well  known  to 
be  thoroughly  iuimorai.  Even  to  trifle  with  virtue,  or  to  be  a  coward  in  the  cause  of 
principle,  is  a  fearfol  thing;  but  when,  a  person  comes  before  the  puhiict  saying  by 
his  life  that  t{e  prefers  the  pleasures  of  sin  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  way  is  pliin — to  withhold  our  patronage  as  a  matter  of  ptthlic  policy." 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1874,  Mrs,  Lillie  Devcreux  Blake  was  invited  to  make  the 
nsual  address  in  East  Orange,  which  she  did  before  a  large  audience  in  the  public  hall. 
Says  the  Journal:  "Mrs.  Blake's  speech  was  characterized  by  simplicity  of  style  and 
appropriateness  of  vcntinient."  She  made  mention  of  Molly  ritchcr,  Mrs.  Borden 
anil  Mr>.  Hall  of  Nev,'  J  r^ey,  and  of  nn'cd  women  of  other  Staler,  who  did  good 
service  in  Kcvoluliouaxy  Liiuc&,  whiiu  iLc  country  needed  liic  help  of  her  daughters  as 
well  as  her  sons. 

In  the  summer  of  1S76  a  noteworthy  meeting  was  held  in  Orange  in  the  interest  of 
wt^men.  A  number  of  hulies  and  gentlemen  met  in  my  parlor  to  listen  to  statements 
in  relation  to  what  is  called  the  "  bocial  evil,"  to  be  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Cled»tone 
and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  del^ates  from  the  *'  British,  Continental  and  General 
Federation  for  the  Abolition  of  Government  Regulation  of  Prostitution. "  It  is  due  to 
the  English  gentlemen  to  say  that  they  t:n-  •  ome  very  strong  reasons  for  bringing  the 
(disagreeable  subject  before  ilie  mcetiag,  and  that  they  handled  it  with  bcoomiog  deli* 
cacy,  though  with  great  plainness. 

"Ann  A.  Horton,  who  died  in  Jane,  1875,  at  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Newaili,  be- 
queatlied  $2, COO  to  Princeton  College,  to  found  a  scholarship  to  be  called  by  her  name.** 
Would  not  the  endowment  of  a  "free  bed"  in  Mrs.  Horiun's  true  alma>mater.  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home,  have  been  a  far  wiser  bequest  than  the  ioundation  of  a  scholarship 
in  Princeton— a  college  which,  while  fattening  on  enonnous  dole  received  from  women, 
ofiers  them  nothing  in  return  ? 

In  rebtioD  to  the  law  giving  the  mothera  of  New  Jersej  some  legal 
claim  to  their  children,  Mrs.  Hussey  writes : 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  Kan^  Is  the  only  State  where  the  married  modier 

has  any  legal  ownership  in  her  children;  but  I'le  wxiuen  of  New  Jer^^cy  li.ive  enjoyed 
this  frix'iLge  9,\r\c<2  1871,  when  it  was  gained  for  thcin  by  the  etTorts  of  Mi  s.  Ann  H. 
Connelly  of  Rahway.  She  was  an  American  woman,  the  mother  of  one  daughter,  and 
unhappily  married.  She  desired  to  be  divorced  from  her  husband,  but  she  knew  that 
in  such  ca.>e  he  might  legally  take  her  child  from  her.  Such  a  risk  could  not  be 
thought  of  fur  a  mnmfnt;  so  she  applied  to  tlic  k i^I-l.i'ttre  for  a  ohnns^c  of  the  law. 
She  was  a>>.i>ted  hy  many  influential  citizens,  both  men  and  women;  petUimis 
largely  signed  were  presented,  and  tlie  result  was  the  amendment  of  the  law  making 
the  mother  and  father  equal  in  the  ownership  of  their  diildren.  When  a  copy  of  the 
new  law  api>eared  in  our  papers  I  writte  to  Mrs.  Connelly,  inclo^ing  a  resolution  of 
thanks  from  the  Es.'^ex  County  Worn  .in  SnfTragc  Society,  of  whieh  I  w  1^  then  secretary. 
In  her  reply  she  said:  "  This  unexpected  and  distinguiahing  reeognmon  of  my  imper- 
fect, bat  earnest,  efforts  for  jnsttce  is  ineapressibly  gratifying. "  Several  years  after,  I 
went  with  my  daughter  to  kaliu  ayto  see  Mrs.  Connelly.  She  seemed  to  be  well 
known  and  much  re'^pccte  1.  She  %^n';  tc  d  it.^  in  one  of  the  public  schools,  but 
seemed  quite  feeble  in  health.  In  l^S^  1  saw  the  notice  of  her  death.  She  was  a 
woman  of  much  inieliigencc,  and  strongly  interested  in  suffrage,  and  should  certainly 
be  held  hi  grateful  remembnuice  by  the  mothers  of  New  Jersey,  to  whom  she  restored 
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the  right  wUdi  natare  pEve  diem»  bnt  which  men  had  tak«n  aw«f  fagr  tti«c>ken 

lation. 

This  law  of  February  i\.  i87r.  composed  of  several  acts  purporting  to 
give  fathers  and  mothers  equal  rifrlits  in  cases  of  separation  and  divorce, 
is  not  so  liberal  as  it  seems  in  considering  this  provision  : 

Upon  a  decree  of  divorce  the  couri  may  make  such  further  decree  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  concerning  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  minor  children,  and  detemiae 
wi^  which  of  the  pexents  the  children  shall  lenMiii. 

This  act,  though  declaring  that  the  mother  and  father  are  equal,  soon 
shows  by  its  specifications  that  the  courts  can  dispose  of  all  woman's  in- 
terests and  affections  as  they  may  see  fit.  What  avails  a  decret*  of  divorce 
or  separation  lor  woman,  if  the  court  can  give  the  children  to  the  father 

at  its  pleasure?  Here  is  t)ie  strong-  cord  by  which  woman  is  held  in 
bondage,  and  the  courts,  all  composed  of  men,  know  this,  and  act  on  it 

in  their  decisions. 

A  petition  was  addressed  to  the  constitutional  commission  of  1873,  re- 
questing an  amendment  restoring  to  the  women  of  New  Jersey  their 
original  right  to  vote,  which  that  body  decided  would  be  "  inexpedient" 
A  bill  introduced  in  the  I^islature  by  Senator  Cutler,  of  Morris  county, 
making  women  eligible  to  the  office  of  school-trustee,  became  m  law  Maidi 
35, 1873: 

Be  it  enacted,.  That  heieafter  no  penoo  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  sdiool* 

trustee,  unless  he  or  she  can  read  and  write;  and  women  who  are  residents  in  the  dis- 
trict and  0%  er  twenty  years  of  ago,  shnll  al>o  be  eligible'  to  the  office  of  schooUlnistee, 
and  may  hold  such  oiiicc  an<l  perform  ihe  duties  of  tiic  saiue,  when  duly  elected  by  teu 
votes  of  the  districl.'-'[Chap.  386. 

February  26,  1874.  a  law  for  the  better  protection  of  the  property  of 
married  women  was  passed : 

I.  Be  ft  Micted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
That  any  married  woman  who  now  ts,  or  may  hereafter  become,  entitled,  by  gift,  de> 

vi  f  <ir  !)cqnest,  to  any  contingent  estnte,  or  any  interest  in  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  estate,  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  corapound  and  receipt  foe, 
assign  and  convey  the  same,  in  all  cases  where  she  lawfully  mi^t,  if  a  feme  sole;  and 
eveiy  release,  receipt,  assignment,  discharge,  i^reement,  covenant,  or  contract,  theie- 
upon  entered  into  by  her  in  regard  to  the  same  and  to  the  said  property,  shall  be  as 
valid  and  bin < ling  in  every  res{>ect,  upon  her,  her  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  aiitl 
a&sigiis,  and  any  and  all  persons  claiming  under  her,  them  or  either  of  them,  as  if  &he 
were  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  same,  a  feim  sole,  and  when  duly  execoted  and 
acknowledged  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  conveyance  of  real  estate,  may  be 
lecorded  in  the  surrorr-if m's  office,  ami  whenever  it  relates  to  real  estate  in  the  clerk  $ 
or  recorder's  othce,  uf  the  proper  county  or  counties,  in  the  sanie  manner  and  with  like 
effect  as  other  receipts  and  discharges  may  now  be  recorded  therein,  a.  And  be  it 
enacted.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

A  most  remarkable  trial,  lately  held  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  which  in- 
volved the  question  whether  it  was  contraiy  to  Scripture,  and  a  viotation 

of  the  rules  of  the  Presb}i:erian  Church,  to  admit  women  to  the  pulpit,  tt 
well  reported  by  the  New  York  WarU,  Januaxy  t,  1877; 

Since  the  time  that  the  Rev.  Theodore  Cuyler  was  obliged  by  the  Presbytery  of  Long 
Island  to  apologire  for  inviting  Miss  Sarah  Smiley,  the  Quaker  preacher,  to  occupy  tJ^'-* 
pulpit  of  the  Lafayetie  Avenue  Church  in  Brooklyn,  tiie  tjuesiion  of  the  right  of  wonicu 
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to  preach  in  Presbyterian  churches,  has  come  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
lias  never  been  brought  jti«lici;i)1v  lirfort'  attv  ••cclcsiasticnl  body  until  yesterday,  when 
it  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Newark  i'rcabytcry,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
October  39,  x876»  Mis.  L.  S.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Whiting,  two  ladies  who  were 
much  interested  in  the  temperance  movement,  asked  an  I  received  pennistton  of 
the  Rev.  Isaac  M.  See,  of  the  WicklifTe  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newark,  to  ocoipv  his 
pulpit,  morning  and  evening  of  Uiat  day.  They  accordingly  addressed  the  congrega- 
tion on  the  subject  of  temperance.  To  tiiit  die  Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  of  the  Third  Prea- 
byterian  Church,  of  Newuk,  objected,  and  bron^t  before  the  Newark  Presbytery  the 
follow  rng  charge : 

*'  The  undersignetl  charges  the  Rev.  Isaac  M.  See,  pastor  of  the  Wickiifl'e  Church, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  member  qf  your  body,  with  disobedience  to  the  divinely  enacted 
ordinance  in  reference  to  the  public  speaking  and  teadiing  of  women  in  churches,  as 
recorded  in  I.  Corinthians,  xiv.,  33  to  37,  and  1.  Timothy,  ii.,  13,  in  that:  First  speci- 
fication— (^n  Siitulay.  October  2y,  1876,  in  the  WicklifTe  Church  nf  the  city  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  he  dul,  in  the  pulpit  of  tae  said  church,  and  before  the  congregation  there 
assembled  for  public  wordiip  at  tiie  usual  hour  of  the  morning  service,  vis.,  10:30 
A.  M.,  introduce  a  womati,  \vhom  he  permitted  and  encouni^ed  then  and  there 
publicly  to  preach  and  teach. "  The  «!ecor,(l  specification  H  couehecl  in  similar  language, 
except  that  it  charges  Mr.  See  with  introducing  another  woman  at  the  evening  service 
upon  the  same  day.  The  chaige  was  presented  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Presby- 
Vevft  n  short  time  ago,  and  the  hearing  of  the  case  was  adjourne<i  until  yesterday.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Seconil  Presbyterian  Church  in  \Va^h- 
ington  street.  Rev.  John  L.  Wells,  pastor  of  the  Bethany  Mission  Chapel,  presided, 
and  there  was  a  fair  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  body.  Of  the  amlience  at  least 
nine-tenths  were  women.*  Dr.  Craven,  the  prosecutor,  sat  on  the  front  row  of  seats, 
near  to  the  clerk's  table,  while  Dr.  Sec,  who  is  very  stout,  with  a  double  chin,  and  the 
picture  of  good-nature,  sat  in  the  rear  of  the  members  of  the  Presbytery,  and  among  the 
front  rows  of  spectators.    Dr.  Mcillvainc  introduced  the  following  resolution  : 

Resohed,  That  this  charge,  by  common  consent  of  the  narties,  be  dismissed  at  this 

stage  of  the  j)rocee<lin;;s,  with  affectionate  council  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  See  not  to  gO  00I1> 

trary  to  the  u^.igc-"  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  future. 

This  brought  Brother  See  to  his  feet.    He  could  not,  he  said,  assent  to  Brother 
nivaine's  resolution.   He  had  not  consented  that  the  charge  should  be  dismissed,  as  in 
the  resolution.    Brother  McIUvaine  expressed  himself  as  sure  that  Brother  See  had 

cnnsentoi,  but  Brother  See  was  af;ain  equally  sure  th.it  he  hatt  not.  Some  member 
here  suggested  that  Dr.  Craven  should  first  have  been  asked  if  he  consented  to  di&- 
mi&a  the  charge,  and  this  brought  that  gentleman  to  his  feet.  A  more  complete  an- 
tithesis to  Dr.  See  cannot  be  imagined.  He  is  tall,  gaunt,  widi  full  beard  and  mus- 
tache, short,  bristling  hair,  that  stands  upright  in  a  row  from  the  centre  of  hi~  fore- 
head to  the  crown  of  his  head.  He  said  that  at  the  request  of  Dr.  McIUvaine  and 
another  respected  member  of  the  Presbytciy  he  had  said  that  it  the  party  charged 
would  give  full  and  free  consent  to  the  resolution,  he  would  also  assent :  '*  and,"  he 
added,  *'  such  is  now  my  position."  Dr.  McIHvaine  then  gave  at  length  his  reasons 
for  dcsirint;  to  arrest  the  case  where  it  was.  No  good  could  come  of  its  discussion, 
and  the  tcbuk  could  not  but  be  productive  of  discord.  The  Moderator  reminded  Dr. 
See  that  they  waited  for  an  taiver  fiom  him. 


*  lo  thcauditnc*  wMtevsntadvOGSttsol  woouui  saflngv,  probsMy  tlkcre  to  uke  obMrvations  of 
tfie  mMiner  hi  which  Chmtuui  clerm^men  conduct  their  ncattnp.  ThU  class  of  men  had  been  wa 

Kzvcrc  1-1  their  <  rii ici^iii of  »>  man  sulTrajic  ci eiuions  lhat  wc  hoptd  10  Icarii  lesioni  of  wiMiom  from 
the  dignity,  refinement  and  parliamentary  order  of  ihclr  procccdiiiK*.  Among  thoe  ladies  were  Rev, 
Phebe  A.  Hanafoid,  MlW  Anuhiuia  Forb«»,  Mn^.  Dcvcrcnx  liUtkc  nnd  Mi>!i  Suvan  King  of  New  York, 
a  wealthy  tea-inerchaot  and  extcnuvc  Uaveler,  and  myself.  I'^i.it  day  the  Rev.  Dr.  Craven  was  th« 
principal  speaker.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks  were  so  insult  inj;  to  women  that  Mi«i  King  prcv 
poacd  to  tend  an  artist  the  following  Sun<lay  to  ph<>t(n;raph  the  women  possessing  io  little  sclf-rr^i'C'  t 
as  to  *it  under  bis  ministrations.  He  punctuated  his  four-hours'  vulgar  diatribe  by  a  series  of  rcs'.nnd- 
iag  wbadts  with  the  Bible  on  the  table  before  him.— [M.  J.  G. 
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Dr.  See — May  wc  have  a  season  of  prayer,  sir?  The  Moderator  said  there  was  so 
objection.  Dr.  See  explained  that  the  matter  at  i"«sac  was  not  a  pen^onal  one:  it  was 
a  quci^iiun  as  to  the  mtuuiing  of  the  Scnpiure;»  upi>u  a  ceriam  point,  and  he  was  there 
simply  to  know  what  llie  Pre^ijrteiy  would  do.  Reir.  Dn.  BriBsauqrd  and  Fewnidb 
then  prayed,  but  Dr.  See*s  frame  of  mind  was  not  in  the  ICMt  changed.  He  still  iB> 
sistcd  t"hat  hi>  na^  the  passive  part,  to  sit  and  see  what  they  would  do  with  his  cii5e. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wiisoa  thotight  that  if  Brother  See  did  not  desire  to  do  anything  contraiy  to 
the  usages  of  the  diwdi,  he  m^t  m$  so.  Brother  See  said  it  was  m  <]iiestioii  of 
wiiether  God  AUn^tjr  had  sakl  certaia  things  or  not,  and  that  he  coold  not  answer. 
Ill  lii^  formal  answer  t-  •  c  harge  the  accu>eil  then  said  :  '*  I  belie%e  myself  to  l>enot 
guilty  of  the  chart^e.  but  i  admit  the  specitication^."  Dr.  Craven,  in  his  speech,  ?:3td 
it  was  in  no  spirit  of  aitimo^tty  that  he  had  brought  the  charge,  iie  believed  xX\aX  the 
law  tA  God  had  been  broken  in  this  case;  not  designedly,  perhaps,  but  realljr.  A  cus- 
tom had  f otind  lodpnent  in  a  Presbyterian  church  that  would  impair  its  efficiency  and 
would  also  injure  woman  in  the  sphere  which  she  was  called  upon  by  God  to  fill.  No 
judicial  decision  bad  been  arrived  at  upon  this  question.  The  case  of  Dr.  Cuyler  was 
the  first  that  had  come  before  n  Presbytery,  and  that  was  Imnfly  a  trial  of  the  question. 
"  Whyshonld  I,**  he  continued,  **  bring  this  chaige?  Because  I  have  felt  it  to  be  wrong, 
and  feeling  thus,  resolved  to  take  the  duty  upon  myself,  painful  and  agonizing  n>  the 
task  may  be.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  God  to  do  SO."  Dr.  See  {^soU»  tw^^"  And  the 
Lord  wiU  bless  you  for  it.** 

Dr.  Crairen,  eontiatting,  read  the  passages  of  Scriptiiie  lefened  to  in  this  dtaige.  He 
did  not.  he  said,  affirm  that  woman  had  n  >  work  in  the  church.  She  had  a  great  and 
glorious  sphere;  <?he  had  no  right  to  teach  and  speak  in  public  meetings,  but  she  could 
teach  children  and  ignorant  men  in  private.  He  would  not  afhrm  that  some  women 
could  not  preach  as  well  as,  or  better  than  some  men,  and  he  did  not  know  but  that  in 
tlie  fntuie  she  might  occupy  the  platform  on  an  equality  widi  men;  but  at  present  she 
could  not,  and  it  was  e.\j)rcss1y  forbidden  in  the  passages  which  he  had  read.  "You 
may  nm  to  hear  another  man's  wife  preach,  or  another  man">  dauj^htcr."  said  he.  "hut 
who  would  have  his  own  wife  stand  upon  the  platform,  or  his  own  daughter  face  the 
mob  ?  Woman  is  the  heart  of  man,  but  man  is  Uie  head.  Let  woman  go  ttpon  the 
platform,  and  she  loses  that  shrinking  modesty  that  gives  her  such  power  over 
children.  WTiat  child  would  wish  to  have  a  puMic-sj>eaking  mother?  I  trust  this  evil 
will  not  creep  in  u}>an  the  church.  I  felt  bound  to  resist  it  at  the  outset,  and  unless  I 
am  ccmvinced  of  my  error  shall  withstand  it  to  the  death."      •      •      •  « 

January  a,  1877,  Rev.  Dr,  See  continued  his  defense  of  himself  for  letting «  woman 
into  his  pulpit.  Then  the  roll  was  called  for  the  views  of  the  Presbytery.  Dr.  Mc> 
Illvnine  said  that  the  two  sources  of  light,  as  he  understood  it,  were  the  teachings  of 
the  Lord  and  his  disciples.  The  Lord  didn't  select  women  for  his  twelve,  and  vacan- 
cies were  not  filled  by  women.  It  wasn't  a  woman  wlm  was  diosen  to  do  Fanrs  wofk. 
He  was  the  chosen  teadier  of  the  churdi  in  that  and  all  succeeding  ages^  and  he  fasd 
said,  "  I  suffer  not  women  to  teach,  or  to  usurp  authority  in  the  church."  Dr.  Brins- 
made.  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  Wicklifle  Church  before  Dr.  See  was  called  there,  ad- 
mitted that  women  could  preach  well,  but  thought  the  Presbytery  had  better  suck  by 
the  divine  command.  Dr.  Canfield  also  agreed  widi  PaaL  He  loved  women  and 
loved  their  work,  but  it  seemed  from  the  experience  of  the  world  that  God  Intended 
thrtt  the  pulpit  should  be  the  place  for  men.  Such,  at  any  rate,  had  been  the  principle 
and  the  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  if  Brother  See  could  not  conform  to 
Its  rules,  he  would  say  to  him,  '*  Go,  brother;  there  are  other  churches  in  which  you 
can  find  a  place.**  C^.  Canfield  was  called  to  order  for  that  addendum. '  Dr.  Huidi- 
ings.  of  Orange,  referred  to  the  ancient  justification  of  slavery  from  the  Bible,  and  in 
view  of  honest  differences  of  construction  accepted  by  the  church,  thought  the  question 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  pastors  and  church-sessions.  Rev.  Jonathan  F. 
Steams,  pastor  of  the  First  Churdii  demurred  to  this  and  stood  by  Hie  Scripture  test 
Nine*teaths  of  the  ladies  of  the  diurch,  he  said,  would  vote  against  pnacfaisg  ^ 
women* 
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Rev.  James  B.  Wilton,  pastor  of  the  South  Park  Church,  said  that  in  choicihes  where 
women  bad  bern  permitted  to  preach,  they  had  lost  grr>und.  "I  have  never  hear^l  n 
Quaker  woman,  "  ^aul  be,  "preach  a  semioa  worth  three  cents  (laughter),  and  yet  I 
have  heard  the  spirit  move  Ibem  to  get  up  md  speak  at  most  improper  timet  an<l  on 
most  tBopportmie  and  have  heard  them  say  most  improper  and  impertinent 

likings."  In  the  Methodist  Church  he  did  not  believe  that  there  were  over  twenty-five 
women  T're:ichers,  so  the  women  vt-re  lo'^ing  grotind,  and  not  gaining.  Even  the 
woman  i>u^ragists,  who  made  60  much  iioi&e  a  few  years  ago,  had  subsided,  and  he  did 
mot  bdieve  tlwte  were  a  hmidred  agitatom  in  the  whole  comitiy  now.  *'  See,'*  he  said, 
"  where  Brother  See's  argument  V  Id  carry  hiaL  Any  woman  that  has  the  spirit 
upon  her  may  speak,  and  so.  by  and  liy,  two  or  three  women  may  walk  up  into  Brother 
Sce"s  pulpit  .ind  say, 'Come  down;  it's  our  turn  now,  we  are  moved  by  the  spirit.' 
(Laughter).  A  woman's  voice  was  against  her  preaching;  a  man's  voice  came  out  with 
a  *  ihnd,*  hut  a  woman  spoke  soft  and  pleasing;  however,  here  were  the  plain  words  of 
the  text,  and  any  man  that  could  throw  it  overboard  could  throw  over  the  doctrine  of 
the  aloticment.  If  a  mothL-r  shoulJ  teach  her  son  from  the  pnljiit  by  preadiinf;;  to  him, 
thus  disobeying  the  plain  words  of  the  apostie,  she  must  not  t>e  surprised  if  her  son 
wrent  contrary  to  some  other  teaching  of  the  apostle.  But  the  fact  was,  the  women  did 
not  desire  to  preach;  otherwise  they  would  have  preached  long  ago.  He  rejoiced 
when  that  convcntinn  of  iL-mpemnce  women  assembled  in  Newark,  but  he  cr.ulil  not 
help  pitying  their  huibands  and  families  awny  out  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  (Laughter). 

Rev.  Fcrd.  Smith,  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  said  the  president  of  the 
Woman's  Temperance  Union  had  asked  him  if  they  oonld  have  the  use  of  the  church, 
mmA  he  had  said  "yes";  "  and."  said  Dr.  Smith,  " I  am  glad  that  I  did  it.  and  I  am 
f.or'-y  that  I  was  not  there  to  hear  the  address;  and  now,  brethren,  I  am  going  to  con- 
it;  i«  that  I  have  sinned  a  little  in  this  matter  of  women  preachmg.    Two  or  threc 
yean  ago  I  went  and  heard  Mim  Smiley  preach.    I  had  heard  in  the  morning — I 
won't  mention  his  name— one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country  preach  a 
very  able  sermon — very  long  one,  t(:>o.    [Laughter.]    I  had  heard  in  the  nftenioon 
It  doctor  of  div:nit\  ;  I  dnn't  see  him  here  nou-,  but  I  liavc  seen  biin,  and  I  won't  men- 
tioo  his  name;  and  I  heard  Miss  Smiley  in  the  evening,     it  may  be  heresy  to  say  il, 
Init  I  do  think  I  was  more  fed  that  evening  than  I  had  been  by  both  the  others;  but  I 
do  not  on  that  account  say  that  it  is  good  for  women  to  go,  as  a  regular  thing,  into  the 
pulpit.    If  1  hat!  heard  her  a  dozen  times,  I  should  not  have  been  .so  much  moved. 
\Voman>preaching  may  do  for  a  little  time,  but  it  won't  do  fur  a  permanency.  I 
heard  at  Old  Or^ard,  at  a  temperance  convention,  the  most  beautiful  aigument  I 
ever  listened  to,  delivered  with  grace  and  modesty  and  power.    The  words  fell  like 
dew  uj)on  the  heart,  enriching  it,  and  the  speaker  was  Miss  \Villar(!;  but  for  all  tliis, 
brethren,  I  do  not  approve  of  women  jireaeiiing.    [(jreat  laughter.]    We  nui,-t  net, 
for  the  sake  of  a  imlc  goo<l,  sacrifice  a  great  principle."    Dr.  Pollock  of  Lyons  Farms 
wanted  to  shdter  women,  to  prevent  them  from  being  talked  abcwt  as  ministers  are 
and  criticised  n^  niiimters  are;  it  was  for  this  that  he  would  keep  them  oat  of  the  pul- 
pit.    Rev.  Drs.  Findley  and  Prentiss  de  Neuve  were  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  charge. 
Kev.  Dr.  Haley  contended  that  Brother  See  ought  not  to  be  condemned,  because  he 
bad  not  ofiended  against  any  law  of  the  diurch.    Drs.  Seibert,  BaUantine  and  Hop- 
vood  spoke  m  fnim-of  tttstaiaing  the  dwige.  A  vote  of  i6  to  is  found  Rev.  Dr. 
See  guilty  of  violating  the  Scriptures  by  allowing  women  to  pitacfa,  and  the  cose  was 
appealed  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  following  report  on  this  case : 

The  Rev.  Isaac  W.  See.  pastor  of  the  WicklifTe  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  was 
charged  i  y  Kev.  Elijah  K.  Craven,  D.  D..  with  disobedience  to  the  divinely  enacted  or- 
dinance in  reference  to  the  public  speaking  and  teaching  of  women  in  the  churches  as 
recorded  in  i  Corinthiani»  xlv.,  39^7i  ^nd  in  I  Timothy,  ii.,  Ii-t3,  in  that  twice  on 
a  specified  Sabbath,  ill  the  pulpit  of  his  said  church,  at  the  usual  time  <  <f  public  ser- 
vice, he  did  introduce  a  woman,  whom  he  permitted  and  encouraged  then  and  there 
publicly  to  preach  and  teach. 
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The  Presbytery  of  Newark  sustained  the  charge,  and  from  its  decision  Mr.  Sec  ap. 
pealed  to  the  synod  of  New  Jersey,  which  refused  by  a  decided  vote  to  sustain  the  «^ 
peal,  expressing  its  judgment  in  a  ntinute  of  which  Uie  following  b  a  part : 

In  sustaining  the  Presbytery  of  Newark  as  against  the  appeal  of  the  Rev.  I.  M. 
See,  the  synod  holds  that  the  passages  of  scripture  referred  to  in  the  action  of  the 
Presbytery,  do  prohibit  the  fulfilling  by  women  of  the  offices  of  public  preaeliem  in 
die  regular  assemblies  of  the  church. 

From  this  dectSMMl  Mr.  See  has  further  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly,  which, 
having  thereupon  proceeded  to  issue  the  appeal,  and  having  fully  heard  th<*  omrinal 
parties  and  members  of  the  inferior  judicatory,  decided  that  the  said  appeal  I  torn  the 
synod  of  New  Jersey  be  not  sustained  by  the  foUowii^  Tote:  Tonutain,  85.  To 
aostaia  in  part,  71.  Not  to  sustain,  aoi. 

From  the  following  description  by  Mrs.  Devereux  Blake,  we  have  con- 
clusive evidence  of  wcnnan's  capacity  to  govern  under  most  trying  dr* 
cumstances : 

A  certain  little  woman  living  in  Jersey  City  has,  from  time  to  tioe*  OCCapied  a  por- 
tion of  public  consideration;  this  is  Mrs.  Ericka  C.  Jones,  for  four  yenf^  and  a  half 
warden  of  the  Hudson  county  jail,  probably  the  only  wuuian  in  the  world  who  holds 
sndi  a  position.  Her  history  is  briefly  this ;  Some  aeven  yean  ago  her  husband  ob* 
tained  the  appointment  of  jailor  at  this  institution,  and  moved  to  it  with  bis  bride. 
From  the  time  of  their  incoming  a  marked  improvement  in  the  administmtion  of  the 
jail  became  apparent,  which  coniini'  !,  when,  after  t^o  years,  Mr.  Jones  was  stricken 
down  with  softening  of  the  bratn,  w  iucii  reduced  him  to  a  condition  of  idiocy  for  six 
months  before  his  death.  When  at  last  this  occuned,  by  unanimous  Tote  of  the  boaid 
of  freeholders  the  woman  who  had  really  performed  the  duties  of  jailor  was  appointed 
warden  of  Hiid'^on  county  jail.  All  this  has  been  a  matter  of  report  in  the  papers,  as 
well  as  the  attempt  to  oust  her  froni  the  position,  which  was  made  last  fall,  when  cer- 
tain male  politicians  wanted  the  place  for  some  friend  and  voter,  and  appealed  to 
Attomey^General  Vanetta,  who  gave  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  lady's  claims.  Reso- 
lutions  on  the  subject  were  passed  by  various  woman  suffrage  societies,  and  anxious 
to  see  the  subject  of  bo  much  dispute,  and  hear  her  stoiy  from  her  own  lips,  a  party  of 
ladies  was  made  up  to  call  upon  her. 

Hudson.«ounty  jail  stands  in  the  same  inclosure  with  die  court-house,  a  smaOt 
neatly-kept  park,  well  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  being  on  very  high  ground  com- 
mands a  view  over  the  North  Ki\er  and  New  York  Bay,  The  building  is  a  substan- 
tial one  of  stone,  with  nothing  of  the  repulsive  aspect  of  a  jail  about  it.  Asking  for 
Mrs.  Jones,  we  were  at  once  shown  into  the  office.  We  had  expected  to  see  a  woman 
of  middle  age  and  somewhat  stem  aspect  Instead,  we  Iwheld  a  pret^,  young  per- 
son, apparently  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  with  bright,  black  eyes,  waving 
brown  hair,  good  features  and  ph;mp  fipire.  She  was  very  neatly  dressed  and  pleav 
ant  in  manner,  making  us  cordially  welcome.  We  were  conducted  into  the  parlor 
and  at  once  begged  her  to  tell  us  all  about  her  case,  which  she  did  very  dearly  and 
concisely.  When  she  was  left  a  widow  with  two  little  children  she  had  no  idea  that 
this  place  woulil  be  given  her,  but  it  was  tendered  to  her  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
board  of  freeholders.  At  that  time  there  were  in  jail  three  desperate  criminals,  Proc- 
tor, Dcin.sing  and  Foley,  bank  robbers,  and  some  persons  feared  that  a  woman  could 
not  hold  theni,  but  they  were  safely  transfened  at  the  proper  time  from  the  jail  to  the 
state-jinson.  '*  And/'  she  added,  with  a  bright  smile,  **  I  never  have  lost  a  prisoner, 
which  is  more  than  many  men-jailors  can  s.ay.  Some  of  them  tried  to  esenpe  la&tfaU, 
but  I  had  warning  in  time,  sent  for  the  police,  and  the  attempt  was  prevented." 

"And  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  your  being  turned  out?**  "I  don't 
know.  I  intend  to  remain  in  the  place  until  the  end  of  my  term,  if  possible,  since  ss 
long  as  the  effort  to  dismiss  me  is  based  solely  on  the  ground  of  my  sev  and  not  of  my 
incompetency,  it  ought  justly  to  be  lesisted."   ' '  But  Attorney-General  Vaaetu  gave 
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tB  advene  epinioB  m  to  tlie  kgtlity  of  yonr  appointment  ? "  *'  Yet,  but  MOtMtamtf. 

General  Robert  Gilchrist,  a  very  able  lawyer,  has  given  an  opinion  in  my  favor,  while 
Mr.  Lippincott,  counsel  of  the  boerd  when  I  was  appointed,  also  held  that  I  was  eligi* 
hie  for  the  place.** 

She  then  went  on  to  tdl  ns  some  of  the  petty  penecatioBs  and  indirect  measnns 
vdnch  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  induce  her  to  resign,  as  her  tenn  of  office  will 

not  expire  fur  two  years.  When  her  husband  was  given  the  position,  the  allowance 
Con«i?tcd  of  40  cents  a  day  for  each  prisoner,  50 cents  for  each  sick  person,  25  for 
every  committal,  and  12^  cents  fur  every  di:»charge.  The  daily  allowance  has  been  cut 
down  fnna  40  to  SS  cents,  and  all  the  other  allowancea  bave  been  entirely  done  away 
with.  She  u,  therefore*  at  this  moment  running  that  jail  on  25  cents  a  day  for  each 
prisoner.  Out  of  this  sum  she  must  pay  for  all  fo<»<l,  all  salaries  of  a.s-i>tant  jailors, 
etc.,  all  wages  of  servants,  and  even  the  fumiiure  of  the  place.  She  is  supplied  with 
fuel  and  gas,  but  no  stores  of  any  descnpttun.  She  has  also  had  other  annoyances. 
The  payment  of  money  justly  due  has  been  opposed  or  delayed;  and  whereas  her  hus- 
band was  required  to  give  bond  for  only  $5,000,  she  has  been  forced  to  give  one  for 
$10,000.  She  has  also  been  troubled  by  the  visits  of  persons  representing  themselves 
to  be  reporters  of  papers,  who  have  wished  to  borrow  money  of  her,  and  failing  in 
this,  have  printed  disagreeable  articles  about  her.  She  luu,  of  course,  no  salary 
whatever.  "  However,  I  do  as  well  as  I  can  with  the  money  I  receive."  she  said, 
with  that  pleasant  smile.    "And  now  wouM  you  like  to  see  the  jail?"    ♦    ♦    •  • 

Ex-Attorncy  ni!chri>t'^  opinion  ou  her  case  is  an  able  imlorsement  of  her  position, 
lie  ^ys,  in  the  lirst  place,  that  as  Attorney-General  Vanetta's  adverse  view  was  not 
given  officially,  it  is  not  binding  on  the  Board  of  Freeholden,  and  then  goes  on  to  cite 
precedem-.  "Alice  Stubbs,  in  1787,  was  a!)pointed  overseer  of  the  poor  in  the  county 
of  Stafford.  England,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  sustained  her  in  the  office.  ,\ 
woman  was  appointed  governor  of  the  work-house  at  Chelmsford,  England,  and  the 
court  held  it  to  be  a  good  appointment.  Lady  Brangleton  was  appointed  keeper  of 
die  Cate>House  jail  in  London.  Lady  Russell  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Castle  of 
Ounnington.  All  these  cases  are  reported  in  Strauses  as  clearly  c^taMi-hing 
the  ri^ht  and  duty  of  woman  to  hold  office.  The  case  of  Ann,  (  Vninie^s  of  FV  inhrokc, 
Dorsctt  and  Montgomery,  who  was  sheriff  of  Westmoreland,  is  very  well  knowu.  "  The 
opinion  winds  up  by  saying:  '*  The  argument  that  a  woman  is  incompetent  to  perfoim 
the  duties  of  such  an  office  is  doubly  answered — 6rst,  by  the  array  of  cases  in  which  it 
is  held  that  she  is  competent;  second,  by  the  resolution  of  the  board  when  Mrs.  Jones 
was  appointed,  that  she  had  for  a  long  lime  prior  thereto  actually  kept  the  jail  while 
her  hu&baud  wxs  jailor."  How  this  whole  matter  would  be  simplihcd  if  women  could 
vote  and  hold  office,  so  that  merit  and  not  sex  sboold  be  the  only  qualification  for  any 

The  following  incident  shows  not  only  what  physical  tTaining  will  do  in 
gluing  a  girl  self-reliance  in  emeigende«,  but  it  shows  the  nice  sense  of 

humor  that  grows  out  of  conscious  power  with  which  a  girl  can  always 
lake  a  presuming  youth  at  disadvantage.  No  doubt  Miss  McCosh,  as  a 
student  in  Princeton,  could  as  easily  distance  her  cotnpecrs  in  science, 
philosophy  and  the  lantfuagcs.  as  she  did  the  dude  on  the  highway.  Why 
not  open  the  doors  oi  that  institutii>n  and  let  hei  iu.i,ke  the  experiment? 

The  diittinguished  president  of  Princeton  College,  Dr.  McCosh,  has  two  daughters 
who  are  great  walkers.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Trenton  and  bade,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles,  where  they  do  their  shopping.  One  day  a  dude  accosted 
Mi>-.  Bridget  on  the  rorifi,  and  said,  in  the  usual  manner:  "Beg  pardon,  but  may  I 
wailc  Willi  you?"  She  replied,  "Certainly."  and  quickened  her  pace  a  little.  After 
the  first  half-mile  the  masher  began  to  gasp,  and  then,  as  she  passed  on  with  a  smile, 
he  lat  down  pantii^  on  a  mile»etoiic,  and  mopped  the  persptistfon  liom  his  brow. 
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At  the  sixteenth  nati  >nal  cunvention.  held  in  Washington,  March,  1884, 
the  State  was  well  represented  :*  Mrs.  Hanaford  gave  an  address  on  "Nev 
jersey  as  a  Leader."   In  her  letter  to  the  convention,  Mrs.  Hussey  wrote: 

An  old  gentleman,  Aaron  Burr  Harrison,  a  resident  of  East  Orange,  has  just  pissed 
OD  to  his  I  11^  home,  fall  of  7ea»->€ighty.cight— «uid  with  «  g;ood  reoonL  He  toldne 
sboutfais  si^tc^'^  voting  in  New  Jeisej,  when  he  was  a  child — probably  about  1807. 
The  ln<t  time  I  took  a  petitkn  for  wonaa  mSn^  to  hiai,  he  signed  it  wiUing^*  sad 

his  daughter  also. 

February  12,  18S4.  a  special  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly 
granted  a  hearing f  on  the  petition  of  Mrs,  Celia  B.  Whitehead,  and  3:0 
other  citizens  of  Bloomfleld,  asking  the  restoration  of  woman  s  right  to 
vote ;  fully  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  present.  Mn. 
SeagTOve  handed  the  committee  en  andent  printed  copy  of  the  original 
constitntion  of  New  Jersey,  dated  July  a,  177&  The  name  of  James  Ses> 
giove.  her  husband's  grandfather,  is  endorsed  vpon  it  itt  his  own  hand* 
writing.  In  the  suffrage  clause  of  this  document  the  words  "  all  inhab- 
itants "  were  substituted  for  those  of  "  male  freeholders  "  in  the  provincial 
charter.  Hence  the  constitution  of  1776  gave  suffrage  to  women  and  men  of 
color.  Mrs.  Seagrove  made  an  appeal  <>n  behalf  of  the  women  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Blackweil  gave  a  resuni6  of  the  uiiconstitutional  action  of  the  legis- 
lature in  its  depriving  women  of  their  right  to  vote.  Mr^.  Hanalurd,  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  the  committee,  claimed  the  r^lit  for  wcmiea  not 
only  to  vote  but  to  hold  oflice;  and  instanced  from  her  own  observatioo 
the  need  of  women  as  police  ofBoers*  and  especially  as  matrons  in  the 
police  stations.  The  result  of  these  appeals  may  be  seen  in  a  paragrafA 
from  the  Boston  CvmmioimpeaUK  a  paper  in  hearty  sympathy : 

In  the  lower  Hoase  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  a  DemocnUic  member  re<xnt!y 
moved  th;it  the  word  "male  "be  s'Hckt-n  from  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Alter 
some  positive  discussion  a  non-pariisan  vote  of  27  to  24  defeated  the  motion.  This 
occvnence,  it  is  to  be  obserred.  is  chranided  of  one  of  the  most  oonsennaive  Slates 
in  the  Union.  The  aiguments  \ised  00  both  sides  were  not  new  vt  remarkable.  But 
the  vote  wa<?  vcr}-  clo>c.  If  such  a  measure  could  in  so  conservative  a  State  be  nearly 
carried,  we  cm  have  rca>onalilc  hope  of  its  favorable  reception,  in  more  radical  sec- 
tions. In  New  Jer:>ey  we  did  not  expect  success  for  the  resolution  proposed.  The 
favonble  votes  really  surprised  as.  We  do  not  nustake  the  omen.  Giadnally  the 
point  of  woman's  responsibility  is  being  conceded.  The  arbitrary  lines  now  drawn 
politically  and  socially  are  without  reason.  Indeed,  one  of  the  mrmbers  of  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  to  grant  suffrage  now  would  sot  be 
the  conferring  off  a  new  gift  on  woawn,  but  cmly  a  restontloB  of  ri^its  eaeidiad  la 
colonial  timet. 


*  Rev.  Phebe  A.  Hansford,  Miss  Ellen  Mile»  aad  Mn.  JacksOQ  of  Jcr*ey  City. 

t  Mn.  Therata  Walling  Seagrove  of  Keypot,  Rev.  Ph«b«  A.  Hanaford  of  J«ncy  Ckjr  and  Htnqr  & 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

OHIO, 

Tlw  Fint  Soldieis*  Aid  Society— Mts.  MendealuU— CincilliMti  Equal  Rights  Associa- 
tion, 1868 — Homeopathic  Medical  Coll^  and  Hotpital — ^Hon.  J.  M.  Ashley — 

Sta t c  Society,  1869 — Mum*  11  nl stead's  Letter — Dayton  Convention,  1S70 — Women 
Protect  against  Eniranchisenient — Sarah  Knowles  Bolton — Staiii>ticji  on  Coeduca- 
tion— Thomas  Wentwoith-  Higginsoo-^Woouui's  Crusade,  1874 — Miriam  M.  Cole 
^Ladies'  Health  Asiociatiofk— PinofeMor  Cortis^Uotpltal  for  Women  and  Child* 

ren,  1879 — Letter  from  J.  D.  Buck,  M.  D. — March«  1881,  Degrees  Conferred  on 
Women — -Toledo  A.s.NOciation,  rSfn) — Sarah  Langdon  Williams — Tfu  Sun  Jay 
Jourmil — Thf  Baliot'Box — Constitutional  Convention — ^Judge  Waile — ^Aniend- 
ment  Making  Women  Eligible  to  Office— Mr.  Voris,  Chaiiman  Special  Commtttee 

on  Woman  Suffrage — Stale  Convention.  1873 — Rev.  Robert  McCune — Centen- 
nial Celebration — Women  Decline  to  Take  Part — Correspondence — Newbim*  Asso- 
ciation— Women  Voting,  1871 — Sophia  Ober  Allen — Annual  Meetini^,  Pninesville, 
1885-— buie  buucty,  Mri>.  Fraocci^  M.  Ca^icmeut,  President — Aucibcii  Cuiicge. 

Early  in  the  year  1862,  Cincinnati  became  a  hospital  for  the 
army  operations  under  General  Grant  and  was  soon  filled  with 

wounded  heroes  from  Fort  Donelson  and  Pittsburg  Landing,  and 

thu  women  here,  as  iu  <ili  other  cities,  were  absorbed  in  hospital 

and  sanitary  work.    To  the  women  of  Cleveland  is  ju:!.Lly  due  the 

honor  of  organizing  the  first  soldiers'  aid  society,  a  meeting  being 

called  for  this  purpose  five  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Mendenhall  were  inaugurated  the 

great  sanitar>-  fairs*  there,  and  by  her  untiring  energy  and  that 

of  the  ladies  who  labored  with  her,  many  of  our  brave  soldiers 

were  restored  to  health.    Mrs.  Annie  L.  Quinby  writes : 

In  the  autumn  of  1867  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  made  a  lecturing 
tour  through  Ohio  and  roused  popular  thought  on  the  question  of  suf- 

{x'A^*'.  March  28,  1868,  the  Cincinnati  Equal  Rights  Association  f  was 
formed,  auxiliary  to  the  National  Society,  of  which  Lucretia  Mott  was 
president   April  7,  1869,  "^1^^-  Ryder  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting 

*  Amoog  thoM  associated  with  Mrs.  Mendenhall  were  Mn.  Calrin  W.  Starhuck,  Mrs.  W.  Woods, 
MiM  Eluabeth  Monk,  Mm*  £Uei>  Tbomaa,  Mn.  Kondnck*  nu«r  to  G«B«nd  Audcnoa,  Un.  Cold- 
vdl,  Mn.  AikiiM  Ryder,  Hn.  Mary  Gcahafli,  Mn.  Looiw  HOI,  Mn.  Hoadly. 

t  The  otTiccn.  of  Cliicliiiiati  Equ.il  Ri^jlus  Sui  icty  wjrc  :     Pr,  iid,  nt,  Mr>.  H.  A.  I^avitl  ; 
PrtsidfMt,  Mr.  J.  B.  Quinby  ;  Cifrr<tfcmdingSe<retary^  Mr».  A.  L.  Ryder ;  RtcvrdingSecrttary, 
Mn.  I..  H.  Blangy;  Tremtmrer^  Mr».  Mar)-  Motiltont  ExrcmHf*  ComtmitUHy'^\r^  J.  D.  Quinby, 
Mv       H;n.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Ryder.  M-    rv.  Morr«l].  ^f-   M  iry  UoalMM,  Mis.  liaiy  Gfahao, Mff 
Aaqu:  La-uric  Quinby,  Mn.  L  .U.  bi.uigy  aoA  Mrs.  iJr.  OibMiu. 
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to  a  resolution  otTered  by  Mr,  Gordon  In  the  State  legislature,  to  amend 
the  constitution  so  as  to  strike  out  the  word  male,  proposing  that  at  the 
October  election,  "in  all  precincts  in  the  State,  there  shall  be  a  separate 
poll,  at  which  all  vhlte  women  over  21  years  of  age  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote*  and  if  the  votes  cast  be  a  majority  of  all  the  white  women,  the  con* 
stltution  shall  be  amended.*'  Mrs.  Ryder  seemed  to  think  the  proposition 
a  very  fair  one,  or  intended  by  the  mover  to  give  the  women,  if  they 
wanted  to  vote,  the  opportunity  of  saying  so  on  this  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  Mrs.  Blangy  also  c- ncurred  in  this  view  of  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Quinby  expressed  her  indignation  at  the  proposition,  saying  she 
believed  its  passage  by  the  legislature  would  be  detrimental  to  the  cause, 
both  on  account  of  its  provisions  and  the  mode  of  accomplishing  the  ob- 
ject of  the  resolution.  As  it  stood,  it  conid  but  fail,  as  women  were  not 
prepared  for  it  at  the  present  time,  and  the  proposition  was  not  that  the 
majority  of  votes  cast  should  settle  the  question,  but  that  the  number  cast 
in  fovor  of  it  should  be  a  majority  of  all  the  women  in  the  State  21  years 
of  age.  She  therefore  thought  we  should  express  our  decided  disapproval 
of  this  amendment.  Mrs.  Leavitt  also  declared  her  opposition  to  this  res- 
olution, believing  it  to  have  been  offered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stnlling" 
the  w^oman  suflrage  movement  for  j^eiirs  to  conic.  She  thought  this 
association  should  express  its  decided  opposition  to  this  resolution.  Mrs. 
Butterwood  and  others  followed  in  the  same  strain,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  unanimously  that  the  corresponding  secretary  be  instructed  to 
write  to  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  expressing  disapprobation  of  some 
of  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  with  the  hope  that  It  will  not  pass  in  the 
form  offered,  and  politely  requesting  Mr.  Gordon  to  define  his  position^ 
as  the  resolution  is  susceptible  of  being^construed  both  for  and  sgainst 
equal  rights. 

At  a  meeting  held  April  21,  1869,  delegates*  were  elected  to  attend  the 
May  anniversary  of  the  American  Equal  Rights  Association  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  Margaret  V.  Longlcy  was  placed  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Association  to  represent  Ohio.  On  her  return  from  New 
York  she  joined  with  the  Cincinnati  Equal  Rights  Society  in  a  call  for  a 
convention  in  Pike's  Hall,  September  15, 16,  1869^  for  the  oiganizatioo 
of  an  Ohio  State  Society.!  Mrs.  Longley  presided ;  the  audiences  were 
large  and  enthusiastic ;  |  the  press  of  *the  city  gave  extended  reports, 
Murat  Halstead,  editor  of  the  Cindnnati  Commtrcial^  sent  the  following 
reply  to  his  invitation : 

«  The  delate*  appointed  wera,  lb.  and  lln.  J.  B.  Quinby,  &f  n.  Mary  Ofahaai,  Mn.  Ckailfli  G» 

hatn,  ^Ir^.  M.iry  Moulton,  Mrs.  Dr.  Monel,  Mn.  Blaqgy,  Mn  M.  V,  Loq^ej,  Mr.  and  Mi^  A»  G*  W. 

Carter,  and  Mrs.  Soula  and  daughter. 

tThe  officers  of  tlie  State  Sodety  wes«t  Fr*»idemi^  Mn.  H.  Tracy  Cutler,  M.  D.,  Clevetaad; 

>'7,  i-Pr.  iiiient,  Mrs.  M.  V.  LoDgley  ;  JitcordiMg  Secretary^lAn,  H.  M.  Downey ,  Xcni.i  ;  Corrtt/f^nd' 
.SVrrfter^,  Mn.  Miriam  M.  Cole,  Sidney;  Trttuurtr^  Mrs.  L.  H.  Craii,  Cincinnati ;  War  eUm^ 
Mr.  J.  B.  Qoitt^,  Ciacfamati ;  Businttt  Committt*^  A.  J.  Boyer,  esq..  Dayton  ;  Elias  Longley,  ceq,, 
Cincinnati;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Scgtir,  Toledo;  Mrs.  Morgan  K.  Warwick,  Cleveland;  Dr*  M.  T.  O^pn, 
UrbAn.t ;  .Mrs.  E.  D.  Stewart,  Springfield  ;  Miss  Rebecca  S.  Rkc,  Yellow  Spring*. 

X  The  speatten  at  Pilce*s  Hall  were  Stttaii     Anthony,  Mary  A.  Lfrermcire.  Ltiey  Sttme.  ftevy 

Blackwell,  Mrs.  Dr.  Chase,  Miriajii  ^!  C  '.l.  Mr  A,  J.  Boyer,  t>    M:<ry  W.ilkcr,  J    !   T  ILiltc^Milf 
B.  Hall,  TAx%.  Dr.  Keckekr,  Mrs.  Loogky.  Jdra.  Uraiiaia,  Mr».  UniliQ,  and  Lluab^  lioyaum. 
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ClNCmilATI,  July  28,  18C9. 
Mzs.  M.  V.  LoMOLBY :    Dear  Madam — I  cannot  sign  your  call  for  a  waauui suffrage 

coTiT^ntion,  for  I  do  not  feel  a  serious  interest  tn  the  subject.  That  there  nre  woman'*; 
wrongs  that  the  law-makers  should  right,  I  Ixlieve.  For  instance,  1  think  married 
"wmnen  shoold  hold  property  independently;  that  they  should  be  able  to  aave  and  en- 
joy the  fraits  of  their  own  industry;  and  that  they  should  not  be  absolutely  in  the 
power  of  layy,  dissipated  or  worthlc^'S  hu>ban<U.  But  I  cannot  see  clearly  how  the 
po««5c>?ion  of  the  ballot  would  help  \\  omL-n  in  e  reform  indicated.  If,  however,  a 
majority  of  the  women  of  Ohio  should  signify  by  means  pronng  their  active  interest  in 
1^  subject  that  dieywaiited  to  acquire  Ae  waSngt,  I  don't  think  I  would  oier 

opposition.  M.  Halstxad. 

Mrs.  Liveimore  and  Hiss  Anthonys  made  some  amnring  strictures  on 
Mr.  Halstead's  letter,  which  called  out  laughter  and  cheers  from  the 
audience.  April  27  and  28,  1870,  a  mass-meeting  was  held  in  Dayton. 
Describing  the  occasion.  Miss  Sallie  Joy,  in  a  letter  to  a  Boston  paper* 

says : 

The  we«t  is  evidently  wnde  awake  on  the  snfTra£e  question.  The  people  nre  worlt- 
ing  with  zeal  almu-,t  unknown  in  the  East,  except  to  the  nu>re  immcdiaieiy  inicresied, 
wbo  are  making  a  life-labor  of  the  cause.  The  two  days'  ooovtntioa  at  Dayton  was 
fieighied  with  interest.  Earnest  women  were  there  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  They 

of  the  west  do  not  think  much  t)f  distances,  and  consequently  nearly  every  town  of 
note  was  represented.  Cleveland  sent  her  women  from  the  borders  of  the  lake;  Cm- 
cinnatl  sent  hers  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio;  Cdumbus,  Springiicld,  Toledo  and 
Sydney  were  represented.  Not  merely  the  leaders  were  tiliere,  but  those  who  were 
comparatively  new  to  the  cause;  all  in  earnest, — ^young  girls  in  the  Hrst  flush  of  youth, 
a  new  light  dawning  on  their  lives  and  shining  through  their  eye*',  waiting,  reaching 
longing  hands  for  this  new  gift  to  womanhood, — mothers  on  the  down-hili  side  of  life, 
quietly  but  gladly  expectant  of  the  good  that  was  cmning  so  sorely  to  crown  all  diese 
human  lives.  Most  of  the  speakers  were  western  women — Mrs.  Cutler,  Mrs.  Cole, 
Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  and  Mi  ^  P.  nnton,  of  Indiana.  The  East  sent  onr  Sn^an 
B.  Antliony,  and  Mrs.  Livermurc  of  Bo!>ton.  Like  every  other  convention,  it  grew 
mure  interesting  the  longer  it  continued,  and  just  when  the  speakers  were  so  tired  that 
they  were  glad  the  woric  for  the  time  was  done,  the  listeners,  like  a  whole  army  of 
Oliver  Twists,  were  crying  for  more.  They  are  likely  to  have  more — a  great  deal 
more— !'cfore  the  work  is  done  completely,  for  it  is  evident  the  leaders  don't  intend  to 
let  the  thing  rest  where  it  is,  but  to  push  it  forward  to  final  success.  From  the  list  of 
resolutions  considered  and  adopted,  I  send  the  following : 

Ritolvedt  That  as  the  Democratic  party  has  long  since  abolished  the  political  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth;  and  the  Republican  party  has  now  abolished  the  aristocracy  of  raccj 
so  tiic  true  spirit  of  Kejmblican  Democracy  of  the  present,  demands  the  abolition  of  the 
political  aristocracy  of  sex. 

Resoh'Lil,  That  as  th-'  ^-^vcmment  of  the  United  States  has,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  admitted  the  theory  that  one  man  cannot  define  the  nghts  and 
duties  of  another  man,  so  we  demand  the  adoption  of  a  sixteenth  amendment  on  the 
same  principle,  that  one  sex  cannot  define  the  rights  and  duties  of  aiii>thcr  sex. 

Hesolvid,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  noble  action  of  the  men  of  Wyoming,  by  which 
the  right  of  suffrage  ha; been  granted  to  the  women  of  that  territory. 

R.  soIvcJ.  That  we  feel  justly  proud  of  the  action  of  those  reprr-jcntativc  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  who  have  endeavored  to  secure  an  amendment  10  the  State 
constitution,  striking  out  the  word  **  male  **  from  that  instrument. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  a  State  which  so  early  estab- 
lished two  colleges  admitting  women — ObLrlm  in  1834,  and  An- 
tioch  in  1853 — any  intelligent  women  should  have  been  found 
at  so  late  a  date  as  April  15,  1870,  to  protest  against  the  right  of 
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self-government  for  themselves,  yet  such  is  the  case,  as  the  fol- 
lowing protest  shows : 

We  acknowledge  no  inferiority  lo  men.  We  claim  to  have  no  less  ability  to  perform 
the  dxities  which  God  has  inip<jsed  up<m  us  tiian  they  have  to  perform  those  imposed 
upon  them.  We  believe  that  God  has  wiseljf  and  well  adapted  each  sex  lo  the  propter 
perfonnanoe  of  the  dude*  of  eadi.  We  bdieve  oar  tnuis  to  be  as  important  and  a» 
sacTtd  Many  that  exist  on  earth.  We  feel  that  our  present  duties  fill  up  the  whole  me^ 
sure  of  our  time  and  abilities;  and  that  they  are  such  as  none  bnt  ourselves  can  perform. 
Their  importance  requires  us  to  prot^  against  all  efforts  to  compel  us  to  assume 
diose  obligations  whidi  cannot  be  separated  from  suffrage;  but  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  us  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  highest  interests  of  OUT  families  and  of  society. 
It  1=5  our  fatlicrs,  Itrr.thcr^.  husbands  and  son's,  who  represent  tjs  at  the  ballot-box.  Our 
fathers  and  brothers  love  us.  Our  husbands  are  our  choice,  and  one  with  us.  Our 
sons  are  what  we  make  them.  We  are  content  that  they  represent  us  in  the  corn-field, 
die  battle-field,  at  the  balloc-box  and  the  jurf-bos,  and  we  them,  in  divrcli,  ^ 
sduml-room,  at  the  fireside  and  at  the  cradle;  lielievin;4  our  representation,  even  at  the 
hallot-box,  to  be  thus  more  full  and  impartial  tlian  it  ciniM  jkussibly  be,  were  all  women 
allowed  to  vote.  Wc  do,  iherefure  respectively  proledi  a^aiusl  legi^ialiun  to  establish 
woman  suffrsge  in  Ohio. 

The  above  paper,  signed  by  more  than  one  hundred  ladies  of  Lorain 
county,  was  presented,  March  14, 1870^  to  the  lefpslature  assembled  at  Cot* 
umbus.  Mrs.  Saiah  Knowles  Bolton,  criticising  the  Oberlin  protestantii 
said: 

That  so  many  signed  is  not  strange,  because  the  non-suflTroge  side  is  the  popular  one 
at  present.  Years  hence,  when  it  shall  be  customary  for  women  to  vote,  it  it>  qnev 
tionable  whether  the  lady  who  drew  up  that  document  would  have  many  supporters. 

If  **  we  are  not  inferior  to  men,*'  we  must  have  as  dear  opinions  and  as  good 
ment  as  they.  To  say,  then,  that  we  are  not  capable  of  judging  of  political  questions, 
is  un:nie.  To  say  that  we  are  not  intere'^ted  in  such  things  is  ab'^urtl,  for  %vho  can  be 
more  anxious  for  good  laws  and  good  law-makers  than  women,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  sons  and  daughten  in  this  whirlpool  of  temptation,  called  social  and  business  life. 
If  we  are  too  ignomat  to  ha?e  an  opinion,  the  fault  lies  at  our  own  door. 

Tlic-e  ladies  reason  upon  the  premises  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  as  wc  tind 
them  in  this  nineteenth  century,  are  the  duties,  conditions,  and  relations  established  of 
God.  Two  things  we  do  certainly  find  in  the  Bible  with  r^ard  to  this  matter;  that 
womoi  are  to  bear  children,  and  men  to  earn  bre.id.  The  first  duty  we  believe  has 
been  confined  entirely  to  the  female  sex,  but  llie  m  ile  sex  liave  not  kept  the  other  in  all 
cases.  If  anybody  has  belonged  for  any  considt  ral  le  time  to  a  benevolent  institution, 
he  has  ascertained  that  wom^  sometimes  are  obliged  to  earn  bread  and  bear  children 
also.  A  century  or  two  ago,  when  women  seldom  thought  of  writing  books,  or  bciig 
physicians  or  lawyers,  professors  or  teachers,  or  doing  anything  bi;t  housework,  prob- 
ably they  thought,  as  the  ladies  of  Lor.iin  county  do  to-<lay,  they  were  in  the  blessed 
noonday  of  woman's  enlightenment  and  happiness.  Their  husbands,  very  likely, 
needed  soroethii^  of  the  same  companionship  as  the  men  of  the  present,  but  it  ««s 
unpopular  for  girls  to  attend  school.  If  these  ladies,  after  careful  study  and  thought, 
believe  that  w"«ntan  snfTras^e  will  work  evil  in  the  land,  they  ought  to  say  tliat.  lather 
than  base  it  upon  lack  of  time.  The  enfranchisement  of  15,000,000  women  will  be  a 
balance  of  power  for  good  or  evil  that  will  need  looking  after.  As  for  oar  lepmeal* 
ing  men  at  the  nrc  i  le,  I  think  it  a  great  deal  pleasanter  that  they  be  there  in  perMU* 
Nothing  is  more  ^  l-iI  th.m  the  home  circle,  and  here  I  think  if  husbands,  were  not 
SO  often  represented  by  their  wives,  while  they  are  absent  evening  after  evening  on 
**  Important  business,**  the  condition  of  things  would  be  improved.  If  the  ladies  afore- 
said cannot  vwic  without  the  highest  interest-;  of  their  families  being  sacrificed,  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  peace.  I  am  glad  they  made  this  protest,  not  only 
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bcg«o»c  tiiit  is  a  country  where  bonest  views  oug^t  to  be  expressed,  but  became  agi. 
tat  ion  pushes  forward  reform.  I  am  glad  nearly  half  of  our  representatives  were 
in  favor  of  submiiting  this  question  to  the  women  of  the  State,  and  that  our  interests 
were  so  abiy  defended  by  a  talented  represenialive  from  our  own  district.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  by  submitting  it  to  the  women,  they  would  get  a  correct  expression  upon 
tbe  subject.  A  good  manjr  wonld  vote  for  suffrage,  a  few  against  it,  and  thousands  would 
be  afraid  to  vote.  If  it  is  granted,  I  do  not  suppose  all  women  will  vote  immediately. 
Many  prejudices  will  first  have  to  give  way.  If  women  vote  what  they  wt«;h  to  vote, 
and  there  is  no  disorderly  conduct  at  the  polls  in  consequence,  and  no  general  disor- 
der in  the  body  politic,  1  do  not  see  any  objection  to  tbe  voting  being  conttnned  from 
jear  to  year. 

When  women  like  Miss  Jonc-  of  mir  city,  now  in  C  !ifomia,  taV:e  n  few  more  pro- 
fessorships in  a  university  over  half-a-l.uiidred  competuor>,  write  a  few  more  libraries, 
^ow  them«>elves  capable  of  solving  great  que^ttona,  become  ornaments  to  their  pro- 
fessions, it  will  seem  nme  absoid  for  them  not  to  be  enfrsnchised  than  it  does  now 
for  them  to  be  so. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Ashley,  of  Toledo,  in  a  speech  oo  the  floor  of  congvess^  June 
1,1868.  said: 

I  want  citizenship  and  suffrage  to  be  synonymous.  To  put  the  question  beyond  the 
power  of  States  to  withhold  it,  T  propose  the  amendment  to  article  fourteen,  now 
submitted.  A  large  number  of  Republicans  who  concede  that  the  qualifications  of  ' 
w  dector  ought  to  be  the  same  in  every  ^te,  and  that  it  is  more  properly  a  national 
dnn  a  State  question,  do  not  believe  congress  has  the  power  under  our  present  con- 
stitution to  enact  a  law  conferring  suffrage  in  the  States,  nevertheless  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  vole  f<jr  such  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  as  shall  make  citizen- 
ihip  and  sufiragc  uniform  throughout  the  naiioQ.  For  this  purpose  I  have  added  to 
tbe  proposed  amendment  for  the  election  of  prendent  a  section  on  snffcsge,  to  whidi  I 
invite  special  attention. 

This  i>  the  third  or  fourth  time  I  have  brought  forward  a  proposition  on  suffrage  sub- 
stantially like  the  one  just  presented  to  the  House.  I  do  so  again  because  I  believe  the 
question  of  citixen&hip  suffrage  one  whidi  ought  to  be  met  and  settled  now.  Import- 
ant and  all-absorbing  as  many  questions  are  which  now  press  themselves  upon  our  con- 
sideration, to  me  no  one  is  so  vitally  important  as  ihi^.  T  uifTs,  taxation,  ukI  finance 
ought  not  to  I  c  permitted  to  supersede  a  question  aH'cciing  tlie  peace  and  personal 
security  of  every  citizen,  and,  1  may  add,  the  peace  and  security  uf  the  nation.  No 
party  can  be  justified  in  withholding  the  ballot  from  any  citisen  of  mature  years,  native 
or  foreign  bom.  except  such  as  are  nm  «ompo$  or  are  guilty  of  infamous  crimes;  nor 
cnn  th<  y  justly  confer  this  great  privilq^e  upon  one  class  of  dtiaens  to  the  exclusion  of 

another  class. 

The  Rcvoiuiion  of  March  19,  1868,  said  : 

Notwithstanding  the  most  dcicrmincfl  hostility  to  the  demands  of  the  age  for  female 
physicians,  insutuiions  for  their  educational  preparaiion  for  professional  responsibili- 
ties are  rapidly  increasing.  The  ball  first  began  to  move  in  the  United  States,*  and 
OOtr  a  female  medical  college  i»  in  successful  os>erritinu  in  London,  where  the  favored 

mr»nr,jK„,li/ot  i.f  jihysic  and  surgery  were  resolved  to  keep  out  all  new  ideas  in  their  line 
by  acts  of  parliament.  But  the  ice-walls  of  opposition  have  melted  away,  and  even  in 
Russia  a  woman  has  graduated  with  high  medical  honors. 

•  At  n  meeting  «.  f  the  corpflratnrs  o  f  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  CollcRe  and  Hospital  (or 
Women,  ihc  follow mg  board  of  uuaico.  u.i^  .H  poinied  :  Stillman  Witt,T.  S.  Beckwith,  Bolivar  ButtSt 
N.  Schneider,  M.  D.,  T.  S.  Lindsey,  Mre.  IX  R.  Tilden,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Le»tcr.  Mrs.  Peter  Thatcher,  Mr^. 
C  A.  Smimmi,  |i.  D.,  Mn.  M.  iC.  Henkk,  M.  D.,  Mm.  S.  O.  McMiliau,  Mnu  M.  B.  Ambler,  Mr». 
Leraud  Cnwfanl,  Mi>.  Hoarr  Chidiolm,  Mn.  G.  B.  Bowen.  Ac  a  nilMeqiMnc  ncetioK  of  the  bowd  of 
iru  iee»,  the  following  officers  were  chosoii :  Pr,siil.  n(,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Seaman,  M.  D.;  l^{e§wPiruidtHt% 
Mn-  S.  F.  hrnxMi  t  ^^rOMy^  Mn.  M.  B.  Ambler ;  J  rttuurer^  Mn.  S.  U.  McMtllao. 
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The  following  statistics  from  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  settle 
many  popular  objections  to  a  collegiate  education  for  women : 

Graduatss  op  Antiocm  Colligb.— In  a  paper  read  before  the  Sodal  Science 

Association  in  the  spring  of  1S74  I  pointed  out  the  picmmption  to  be,  tbat  if  a  desire 
for  knowledge  was  implanted  in  the  mind"*  of  women,  they  had  als-o  as  a  cla>s  the 
physical  capacity  to  gratify  ii;  and  that  therefore  the  burden  of  proof  lay  on  those  who 
opposed  such  edncation.  on  physiological  grounds,  to  collect  iKta  in  snpport  of  their 
position.  In  criticising  Dr.  Choke's  book.  "Sex  in  Edocatkn,"  I  called  attentum  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  do  this,  but  has  merely  given  a  few  detached 
case>,  whose  .scientific  value  is  impaired  by  the  alocnceof  all  proof  w  hether  they  stand 
for  few  or  many.  We  need  many  facts  and  a  cautious  induction;  not  merely  a  few 
facts  and  a  sweeping  induction.  I  am  now  glad  to  put  on  record  a  tabular  view*  c»f 
the  graduates  of  Antioch,  with  special  reference  to  their  physical  health  and  condition; 
the  fact-.  In  irig  collected  and  mainly  arr.iMged  by  Professor  J.  P..  We-ton  of  Antioch^ 
who  has  been  connected  with  that  institution  from  its  foundation — uith  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Weston  and  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  both  graduates  of  the  college.  For  the  present 
form  of  the  table,  however,  I  alone  am  responsible. 

It  appears  that  of  the  41  graduates,  ranging  from  the  year  1857  to  1873,  no  fewer 
than  36  are  now  living.   Of  these  the  health  of  xi  is  reported  as  "veij good";  19 
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Died.  1874. 

1  aught  eleven  years;  now  in  Indi.u:.). 

H.iN  LJUj^ht  ever  since  gr.idii.itinj:  ;  ut  w  in  Dhio. 

T-night  fivo  yc.irs  ;  new  in  (  >hi  . 

Has  taught  school ;  slight  bronchial  trouble, 

Has  taught  «^:hw!. 

Taught  thirteen  ycu--,  lill  married,  in  1:7,. 

No  recent  intelligence ;  health  good  so  far  as  known. 

Taught  son^e  yean;  now  la  Ea^aad. 

Taught  three  vcar*.. 
Has  t.>ui;ht  -.ch-xil. 
Physician  in  MiN^oun. 
Has  taught  school. 

Constantly  a  teacher,  except  two  ye.ir«  in  Europe, 

Minister  in  Coonccticiit ;  lately  mamrd. 

Taught  three  years;  joarnalist  ia  Ohia 

Has  taught  scnod. 

Died  of  hefadittiycanOTptfao. 

Resides  b  Ohb., 

Resides  ta  Vermont. 

Resides  b  New  Yorik. 

Lately  married. 

Has  taught  scfaooL 

Taught  four  years,  tiU  Married. 

Taught  one  year. 

Troubled  with  scrofula,  datbg  back  earlier  thaa  her  echool 

days ;  practices  medicbe  in  Missouri. 
Has  iuNt  returned  from  three  years  b  Eulopa,  whore  she 

took  long  pedestrian  journeys. 
H.cs  t.>i!(;ht  &chool  and  IS  tmniug  HOW. 

r.ui^ht  three  years. 

I  au^ht  constantly  and  b  t«aclitng  now. 

Died,  1871. 

iias  t:uii;hi  school  in  MIsiOUrL 

'r.TUght  one  vcir. 

C.uno  t  i  college  in  delicate  health,  ulauh  improvcl  «4lfls 

there;  the  yunnuest  woman  ever  gradtiatcdat  Antioch. 
Died,  187.;.  of  hercdit.^r>  consUBiption. 
Teach  ing  b  Massachusetts. 
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"good";  making  30  in  all;  I  is  reported  as  "fair";  I  "uncertain";  i  "not  good," 
«nd  3  '*  unknown."  Of  the  41  graduate--,  30  are  reported  as  married  and  ll  are  single, 
five  of  these  last  having  graduated  within  three  years.  Of  the  30  married,  24  hare 
childfen»  nmnbering  48  or  49  in  all.  Qf  the  6  chtld]es.<i,  3  are  reported  as  very  re> 
cently  marrwd;  one  died  a  few  months  after  nwrriage,  and  the  facts  in  the  other  cases 
are  not  given.  Thirty-four  of  the  forty-one  have  taught  .since  graduated,  and  I  apree 
With  Professor  Weston  that  teaching  is  as  severe  a  dr.nft  on  the  constitution  a.s  studv. 
Taking  ihc^e  facts  asi  a  whole,  I  do  not  see  how  the  uio!>t  earnest  advocate  of  higher 
education  conld  ask  for  a  more  encouraging  exliibit;  and  I  submit  the  case  without 
argument,  so  far  as  this  pioneer  experiment  at  coMucation  is  cont^med.  If  any  man 
5enou-ly  believes  that  Ids  non-collegiate  relatives  are  in  Letter  physical  condition  than 
this  table  shows,  I  advise  bun  to  question  forty-one  of  them  and  tabulate  the  statistics 
obtained. 

In  the  following  editorial  in  the  Woman's  Journal  Mr.  Higginson  pur- 
sues the  opposition  still  more  closely,  and  answers  their  frivolous  objec- 
tions : 

I  am  smprited  to  find  that  Professor  W.  S.  Tyler  oif  Amherst  College,  in  Us  paper 
4m  •*  The  II%her  Education  of  Woman."  in  Scribners  Monthly  for  February,  repeats 

the  nnfair  aatements  of  President  Eliot  of  llr.r-.nr  i.  in  regard  to  Oberlin  College. 
The  fallacy  and  incorrectness  of  those  staiementis  \s  cie  pointed  out  on  the  spot  by  sev- 
eral, and  irete  afterwards  thoroughly  shown  by  President  Faifdiild  of  Oberlin;  yet 
Professor  Tyler  repeats  them  alU    He  asserts  that  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in 

the  number  of  students  in  that  college;  he  entirely  ignores  the  important  fact 
of  the  great  multiplication  of  colleges  which  admit  women;  and  he  im]dies,  if  he  doe^ 
not  aic>ert,  that  the  separate  ladies'  course  at  Oberlin  ha^  risen  a:>  a  ^ubslilute  for  the 
r^ular  college  coutse.    His  words  are  these,  the  italics  being  my  own : 

In  Oberiro,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  has  proved  a  failure  so  far  as  the  regidar  collej^e  course  is  concerned.  The 
number  of  y^oung  women  in  thai  course,  instead  of  increasing  with  the  i>rosperuy  of 
the  institution,  JSof  </im/»ijA«(tf, /('  <     '  it  no-.o  averagti  only  two  orlhne  to  a  <lass. 

The  re"=t  pt'.rsue  a  different  curriculum,  live  in  a  separate  dormitory,  and  study  by 
themselves  in  a  course  of  their  own,  reciting,  indeed,  with  the  ytmag  nieu,  and  by  wa^ 
of  reciprocity  and  in  true  womanly  compassion,  allowing  some  of  them  to  sit  at  thetr 
table  in  the  dining>hall,  but  yet  constituting;  substantially  a  female  seminary,  or,  if 
you  plea!>e,  a  woman's  college  in  the  university. — Scnbtur,  J-ebruiny,  fa^e  ^jj. 

Now,  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  President  Fairchild  last  summer,  that  this  "diflfer- 
ent  cnrrieolttm  **  was  the  coarse  originally  marked  out  for  women,  and  that  the  regu- 
lar college  conrse  was  an  after^thought.   This  disposes  of  the  latter  part  of  Professor 

Tyler's  statement.  I  revert,  therefore,  to  his  main  statement,  that  "the  number  of 
young  women  in  the  collegiate  course  has  diminished,  so  that  it  now  averages  only 
two  or  three  to  a  class."  Any  reader  would  suppose  hb  meaning  to  be  that  taking 
one  year  with  another,  and  comparing  later  years  with  the  carfy  years  of  Oberlin, 
there  has  been  a  diminution  of  women.  What  is  the  fact?  The  Oberlin  College  tri- 
ennial cat.ilogue  of  1872  lies  before  me,  and  I  hnve  taken  the  pains  to  count  and  t.ibu« 
late  the  w  omen  graduated  in  diflcrent  years,  during  the  thirty-two  years  after  1841, 
when  they  began  to  be  graduated  there*  Dividing  them  into  decennial  periods,  I  find 
the  numbers  to  be  as  follows:  1841-1850,  thirty-two  women  weregraduated;  1851-1860, 
seventeen  women  were  praduated;  iS^l-lSyo,  forty 'women  were  praduated.  From  this 
it  appears  that  durini^  the  third  decennial  period  tlicre  was  not  only  no  diminution,  but 
actually  a  higher  average  than  before.  During  tlie  hrst  period  the  cla.sses  averaged 
women;  during  the  second  period  1.7  women,  and  during  the  third  period  4 
women.  Or  if,  to  complete  the  exhibit,  we  take  in  the  two  odd  classes  at  the  end, 
and  make  the  third  perio  l  ci^n'^i-t  of  twelve  classes,  the  average  will  still  be  3.8,  and 
will  be  larger  than  either  of  the  previous  periods.  Or  if,  disregarding  the  even  distri- 
bation  of  periods,  we  take  simply  the  last  ten  years,  the  average  will  be  3.1.  Mora* 
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over,  (luring  ihc  fir?t  period  there  was  rne  cla^s  (i?42)  which  contained  no  women  at 
all;  and  during  ihe  second  period  there  were  three  i>uch  cl^^es  (l 352-3,  7);  while  dur- 
ing the  third  period  every  class  has  had  at  least  one  woman. 

It  certainly  would  not  have  been  at  all  strange  if  there  had  been  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  graduates  of  Oborlin.  At  the  ont^^e?  it  hnfi  the  field  to  itself.  Now 
the  census  gives  bfty-tive  " colleges"  for  women,  besides  t>evcnty-seven  which  admit 
Ixrili  Mzes.  Many  of  these  aie  inferior  to  Oberlin,  no  donbt,  but  some  ipse  rapidly  to 
a  prestige  far  beyond  this  pioneer  institution.  Widi  Cornell  University  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Univtr>ity  of  Michigan  on  the  other — to  say  nothing  of  minor  institu- 
tion^— the  wonder  is  that  Oberlin  could  have  held  its  own  at  all.  Yet  the  largest 
class  of  women  it  ever  graduated  (thirteen)  was  so  late  as  1665,  and  if  the  classes  since 
then  '*  avenge  but  two  or  three/'  so  did  the  dasses  for  several  years  before  that  date. 
Professor  Tyler  knows  very  well  that  classes  fluctuate  ill  every  CoU^e,  and  th?t  i  '  - 
cennial  ju-riod  is  the  least  by  which  the  working  of  any  system  can  be  tested.  Tried 
by  this  X.^'sX,  the  alleged  diminution  assumes  a  very  different  aspect  If,  however, 
tibere  were  a  great  decline  at  Oberlin.  it  would  simply  show  a  transfer  of  students  to 
other  colleges,  since  neither  Professor^ler  nor  President  EKotwiU  deny  that  the 
total  statistics   f  <  Heges  show  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  women. 

Mrircin  iT,  I  L  11 1  CSS  that  my  confidence  in  Pmfessor  Tyler's  s«ii'-»'  of  accuracy  is 
greatly  impaired  by  the.se  assertions  about  Oberlin,  and  also  by  his  statement,  which  I 
most  call  reddess,  at  least,  io  legard  to  the  iafeiiority  in  tmth,  parity  and  viitue  of 
those  women  who  seek  the  suffrage.  He  asserts ^lage 456)  that  "women — women 
generally — the  trtie";t,  purest  and  best  of  the  sex — do  not  wish  for  the  right  of  suffrage." 
Now,  if  the  women  who  oppose  suffrage  are  truest,  purest  and  best,  the  women  who 
advocate  it  must  plainly  be  inferior  at  all  these  points;  and  that  is  an  a&sertipn  which 
not  only  these  women  themselves,  but  their  brothers,  husbands  and  sons  are  certainly 
entitled  to  resent.  Mr.  Tyler  has  a  perfect  right  to  argue  for  his  own  views,  for  or 
agaitist  biiffragc,  but  he  has  no  right  to  copy  the  Oriental  imprecation,  and  say  to  his 
opponents,  "  May  the  grave  of  your  mother  be  dehied  !"  He  claims  that  he  holds 
ofHdal  relations  to  one  **  woman's  collie,"  one  '*  female  seminary"  and  one  **yoQng 
ladies' institute."  Will  it  conduce  to  the  moral  training  of  those  who  enter  those  in- 
stitutions that  their  officers  .<;et  them  the  exampleof  impugning  the  puri^  and  virtue  of 
those  who  differ  in  opinion  from  themselves? 

l>ut  supposing  Professor  Tyler  not  to  be  bound  by  the  usual  bonds  of  courtesy  or  of 
justice,  he  is  at  least  bound  by  the  ccnuistency  of  his  own  posiliott.  Thus,  he  goes  ont 
of  his  way  to  compliment  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Miss  Mitchell.  Both  these  ladies  are 
identified  with  the  claim  for  snfFrage.  He  lauds  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  but  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  written  almost  as  ably  for  the  enfranchisement  of  woman  as  for  the  freedom 
of  the  blacks.  He  praises  the  ' '  sacramental  host  of  authoresses,'*  who,  he  says,  '  *  will 
move  on  with  ever^.growing  power,  overthrowing  oppression,  restraining  vice  and 
crime,  reforming  morals  and  manners,  purifying  public  sentiment,  rcvolutiiuiizing 
bu«;ines?,  society  and  government,  till  every  yoke  is  broken  and  all  nations  are  won  to 
the  truth.  '  Bui  it  has  been  again  and  s^aiu  shown  that  tlie  auihore^ises  of  Americe 
are,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  and,  therefore^  in* 
stead  of  being  "  .sacramental,"  do  not  even  belong  to  Prof essOT  Tyler's dass  of  **erisest» 
truest  and  best."  He  thus  selects  fnr  compliment  on  one  page  the  very  women  whom 
he  has  traduced  on  another.  His  own  witnesses  testify  against  him.  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  phrases  of  discourtesy  end  nnfaimesa  should  disfigure  en  essay  vhidh  in  many  r^ 
Kpecu  says  good  words  for  women,  recommends  that  they  should  study  Greek,  and 
says,  in  clo  in^,  that  their  elevatloo  *'isat  once  the  ncaaore  and  the  means  of  the 

elevation  of  mankind." 

In  tlic  :uiLutnn  of  1884  an  effort  was  made  to  exclude  women  from  Adel- 
bciL<  "llcj^o.  We  give  an  account  thereof  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Knowles  Bolton,  published  in  the  English  Woman's  Reruiew  of  January, 
1S85: 
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Dear  Editor  :  The  city  of  Cleveland  ha$  been  stirred  for  weeks  on  this  question  of 
'woiiuua*s  higher  education.  Western  Reserve  College,  fooaded  in  i8a6,  nt  Hudson, 
was  moved  to  Cleveland  in  1874,  becMtaeof  n  ^nfi  of  $xGo,ooo  f ram  Mr.  Anuua  Stone, 

with  the  change  of  nnme  to  Adelhert  College,  in  memory  of  an  only  son.  A  few 
young  women  had  been  students  since  1873.  In  Cleveland,  about  twenty  young  ladies 
Avniled  themselves  of  such  admirable  home  privileges.  Their  scholarship  was  excel- 
lest— higher  than  that  of  die  3rottttg  men.  They  were  absent  fram  exercises  only  half 
as  much  as  the  men.  Their  conduct  was  above  reproach.  A  short  time  since  the  fac- 
ulty, except  the  president,  Dr.  Cnrmll  Cutler,  petitioned  the  l">ard  of  trustees  to  dis- 
continue coeducation  at  the  college,  iur  the  a^iiumcd  reasons  that  girU  ret^uire  diflerenl 
training  from  boys,  never  **  identical**  education;  that  it  is  trying  to  their  health  to  re- 
cite  before  young  men;  "  the  strain  upon  the  nenrotis  system  from  mortifying  mistakes 
ami  >erioii5  corrections  is  to  many  young  ladies  a  cniel  additional  burden  laid  upon 
tbcm  in  the  course  of  study";  "  that  the  provision  we  offer  to  girls  is  not  the  best,  and 
is  even  dangerous  that  '*  where  women  are  admitted*  the  college  becomes  second  or 
third-rate,  and  1hat»  worst  of  all,  young  men  will  be  deterred  from  coming  to  this  col- 
lege by  the  presence  of  ladies.'*  An  "annex  "was  recommended,  not  with  college 
degrees,  but  a  subordinate  arrangement  with  "  diploma  examinations,  so  far  and  so  fast 
aa  the  resources  oC  the  college  shall  allow." 

As  soon  as  the  subject  became  known,  the  newq»apers  of  the  eity  took  up  the  que^ 
tion.  As  tlie  public  furnishes  the  means  and  the  students  for  every  college,  the  pubUc 
were  vitally  interested.  Ministers  preached  about  it,  and  they,  with  doctors  and  law- 
ycrs,  \\ rote  strong  articles,  showing  that  no  "annex  "  was desir^;  that  parents  wished 
diorou^h,  high,  self-reliant  education  for  their  daughters  as  for  their  sons;  that  health 
waa  not  injured  by  the  embarrassment  (?)  of  reciting  before  yrmng  men;  that  young 
men  had  not  been  deterred  from  going  to  Ann  Arbor,  OSi  rlin,  Cornell,  and  other  in- 
stitutions where  there  are  young  women;  that  it  was  unjust  to  make  girls  go  hundreds 
of  miles  away  to  Vasaar  mr  Smitfi  or  W^esley,  when  boys  were  provided  with  the  best 
education  at  their  very  doors;  that,  with  over  half  the  colleges  of  this  country  admit* 
ting  women,  with  the  colleges  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Holland  and  France 
throwing  open  their  doors  to  women,  for  Adclbert  CoU^e  to  shut  them  out,  would  be 
a  step  backward  in  civilization. 

The  women  of  dm  city  took  up  the  matter,  and  several  thousands  of  our  best  names 
were  obtained  to  a  petition,  asking  that  girls  be  retained  members  of  the  college; 
judges  and  leading  persons  gladly  signed.  The  trustees  met  November  7,  1884. 
The  whole  city  eagerly  waited  the  result.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Hon. 
I.  W.  Chamberlain  of  Columbus,  who  had  been  opposed  to  coeducation  at  first,  from 
the  favorable  reports  received  by  him  from  colleges  all  over  the  country,  had  become 
a  thorough  convert,  and  tite  report  was  able  and  convincing. 

Pre-idcnt  Ar-.gcll  of  MicluLjan  University,  where  there  are  1,500  stndenT-,  wrote: 
"Women  were  adniillcd  here  un«ler  tlie  pressure  of  public  sentiment  against  the 
wishes  of  most  of  the  professors.  But  I  think  no  professor  now  regrets  it,  or  would 
favor  the  exclusion  of  women.  Wc  made  no  solitary  modification  of  our  rules  or  re- 
qairemen'  s.  The  women  <lid  not  !)f'conie  lioydrnish;  they  did  not  fail  in  their  studies; 
they  did  not  break  down  in  health;  they  have  been  graduated  m  all  departments;  they 
have  not  been  infeiior  in  scholarship  to  the  men.  We  count  the  experiment  here  suc- 
cessful." 

Galusha  Anderson,  president  of  Chicago  University,  wrote  :  "Otir  only  law  here  is 
that  the  student^  shall  act  as  gentlemen  and  ladies.  They  mingle  freely  together,  just 
as  they  do  in  society,  as  I  think  God  intended  that  they  should,  and  the  effect  in  all 
respects  is  good.  X  have  never  had  the  sl^htest  trouble  from  the  association 'of' the 
sexes." 

Chancellor  Manatt  of  Nebraska  University,  for  fowr  years  engaged  in  university 
work  at  Vale,  in  answer  to  the  questions  as  to  whether  boys  would  be  driven  away 
from  the  institution,  replied:  '*  lliis  question  sounds  like  a  joke  in  this  longitude.  Am 
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well  say  a  girl's  being  bom  into  a  family  turns  the  boys  out  of  doors.  It  rather 
strengthens  the  home  attraction.  So  in  the  univeruty.  I  bttlieve  there  is  not  a  pro> 
feasor  or  stadent  here  who  would  not*  for  good  and  solid  raasoDS»  fight  for  the  iy»tcin.'' 

President  Warren  of  Boston  UnivLr>ity.  lately  the  tectpienC  of  ;^20o,ooo,  wrote: 
"  The  cmly  opponents  of  coeducation  1  Ikivc  ever  known  are  persons  who  know  noth- 
ing  about  it  practically,  and  whose  difficulties  arc  all  speculative  and  imaginary.  Men 
are  more  manly  and  women,  more  womanly  when  concerted  in  a  wholly  human  society 
than  when  educated  in  a  half-hmnan  one." 

President  White  of  Cornell  i»Tote :  *'I  n^j^tiic  'annex  '  for  women  inottrcoUcges 
as  a  mere  malve— .hift  and  step  in  the  ]>rogress  toward  the  full  admission  of  women  to 
all  college  classes,  and  I  think  tliat  tliis  is  a  very  general  va  w  among  men  who  have 
given  unprejudiced  thought  to  the  subject.  Having  now  gone  through  one  more  year, 
making  twelve  in  all  since  women  were  admitted,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  be> 
lieve  their  presence  here  is  good  for  us  in  c\  cry  respect. '* 

Profes'ior  ^Tose<5  Coit  Tyler  of  Cornell  said  :  "  My  observation  has  been  that  tin<ler 
the  joint  system  the  tone  of  college  life  has  grown  more  earnest,  more  courteous  and 
leSned,  less  flippant  and  cynicaL  The  women  are  usually  among  the  veiy  best  schol- 
ars, and  lead  instead  of  drag,  and  their  lapses  from  go«j<l  health  are  rather,  yes,  de. 

cidedly,  les^;  nnmero;is  than  tlmse  alleged  by  the  men.  There  i->  a  snrt  nf  ynun£j  man 
who  thinks  it  not  quite  the  thing,  you  know,  to  be  in  a  collej^e  where  wx^men  are;  and 
he  goes  away,  if  he  can,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  him  do  so.  The  vacuum  he  causes  is 
not  a  large  one,  and  his  departure  is  mofe  than  made  up  by  the  arrival  in  hb  stead  of 

•  more  robust  and  manlier  sort." 

The  only  objectors  to  coeducation  were  from  those  collej^es  which  had  never  tried 
it;  President  Porter  of  Vale  thought  it  a  suitable  method  for  post-graduate  classes,  and 
President  Seeley  for  a  course  of  **  lower  grade  **  than  Amherst. 

President  Cutler  of  Adelbert  College  made  an  able  report,  showing  that  the  progress 
of  the  age  is  towards  coeducation.  Only  fifty-three  Protestant  colleges,  founded  since 
1S30,  exclude  women;  while  156  coeducational  institutions  have  been  established  since 
that  date. 

Some  of  the  trustees  tho«i|^t  it  desirable  to  imitate  Yale,*  and  others  fell  that  ikey 
knew  what  studies  are  desirable  for  woman  better  than  she  knew  herself !   When  the 

vote  w.m  taken,  to  their  hontir  >v  it  said,  it  was  twelve  to  six,  or  two  to  one,  in  favor 
of  coctiucation.     The  girls  celebrated  this  just  and  manly  decision  liy  a  banquet. 

The  inauguration  of  the  women's  crusade  at  this  time  (1874;  in 
Ohio  created  immense  excitement,  not  only  throughout  that 
State,  but  it  was  the  topic  for  the  pulpit  and  the  press  all  over 
the  nation.  Those  identified  with  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment, while  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  temperance,  had 
no  sympathy  with  what  they  felt  to  be  a  desecration  of  woman- 
hood and  of  the  religious  element  in  woman.  They  felt  that 
the  fitting  place  for  petitions  and  appeals  was  in  the  halls  of  1^- 
islation,  to  senators  and  congressmen,  rather  than  rumsellers  and 
drunkards  in  the  dens  of  vice  and  the  public  thoroughfares.  It 
was  pitiful  to  see  the  faith  of  women  in  God's  power  to  effect  im- 
possibilities.  Like  produces  like  in  the  universe  of  matter  and 

•  l?uf  even  old  Ynle  has  to  succutn!' ihf  iTi— wc'epins:  trtlr  t-qin!  th.inces  to  women,  .l^  will  Se 
»een  by  the  following  Auocialed  Pre»  item  n\  ihe  New  York  Sun  <>f  <,)ctL)bcr  a,  1885  :  N«w  Havkn, 
Conn.,  Oct.  I.— Miss  Alice  H.  Jordin«  of  Coldwater.  Mich.,  a  graUuait;  the  academic  and  l«wd«paft« 
menu  of  the  U  ntvenity  of  Michigan,  cnterad  the  Yale  law  school  to-day.  She  U  the  first  woaaaa  ewer 
ontcted  in  any  depsnrocni  of  Y«]c  outside  of  tbe  an  school. 
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mind,  and  so  long  as  women  consent  to  make  licentious^  drunken 
men  the  fathers  of  their  children,  no  power  in  earth  or  heaven 
can  save  the  race  from  these  twin  vices.  The  following  letter 
from  Miriam  M.  Cole  makes  some  good  points  on  this  question: 

If  the  **  woman's  war  against  whisky*'  had  been  inangurated  by  the  woman 
party,  its  aspect,  in  the  eyes  of  newspapers,  would  be  different  from  what  it  n  <u  is.  If 

Lucy  Stone  hnrl  sot  the  movement  on  foot,  it  woulJ  have  been  so  charrtctt-n-iic  of  her' 
What  more  could  one  expect  from  such  a  disturber  of  public  peace  ?  She,  who  has  no 
instinctive  scruples  against  miscellaneoos  crowds  at  the  polls,  might  be  expected  to  visit 
aaloona  and  piously  serenade  their  owners,  until  patience  ceases  to  be  a  vtrtne*  But 
for  women  who  are  so  pressed  with  domestic  cares  that  they  have  no  time  to  vote;  for 
women  who  shnn  notoriety  so  much  that  they  are  unwilling  to  ask  permission  to  vote; 
tor  women  who  believe  that  men  are  quite  capable  of  managing  State  and  municipal 
affam  without  their  interference;  for  them  to  have  set  on  foot  the  present  crusade,  how 
queer !  Their  si  nging.  though  charged  with  Amoral  purpose,  and  their  prayers,  though 
directed  to  a  specific  end,  do  not  make  their  warfare  a  whit  more  feminine,  nor  their 
>o  .;x:i,,a  more  attractive.  A  woman  knocking  t>ul  the  head  of  a  whisky  l.arrel  with  an 
ajL.  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  is  not  the  iileal  woman  silling  on  a  sofa,  dining  on 
Strawberries  and  cream,  and  sweetly  warbling,  *'  The  Rose  that  All  are  Praising."  She 
is  as  far  from  it  as  Susan  B,  Anthony  was  when  pushing  her  ballot  into  the  box.  And 
all  the  difference  between  the  musical  s.iint  spilling  the  precioi!<;  Hquiil  and  the  nnmti- 
sical  saint  offering  her  vote  is,  that  the  latter  tried  10  kill  several  birds  with  one  stone, 
and  the  former  aims  at  only  one. 

Intemperance,  great  a  curse  as  it  is,  is  not  the  only  evil  whose  effects  bear  most 
heavily  on  women.  Wrony  i-<  liydra-headed,  and  to  work  so  hard  to  cut  off  one  head, 
when  there  is  a  \v:iy  by  whu  Ii  all  may  he  dissevered,  is  not  a  far--,i};hted  movement ;  and 
when  you  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  head  is  not  really  cut  oil,  but  only  dazed  by  un- 
expected melodies  and  supplications,  there  ia  little  satisfaction  in  the  effort.  We 
leani  that,  outside  of  town  corporations  that  have  been  lately ''rectified,"  the  liquor 
traffic  still  ^'Oeson.nnd  the  war  i-;  to  be  carried  into  the  suburl>s.  What  then  ?  Where 
next?  Which  party  can  play  this  game  the  longer?  Tears,  prayers  and  songs  will 
soon  lose  their  novelty — this  s^iasmodic  effort  will  be  likely  soon  to  spend  itself;  is 
there  any  permanent  good  being  wrought  ?  Liquor  traffic  opposes  woman  suffrage,  and 
with  good  reasons.  It  knows  that  votes  change  laws,  and  it  also  knows  that  the  votes 
of  women  would  change  the  present  temperance  laws  and  make  them  worth  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  printed.  While  this  uprising  of  women  is  a  hopeful  sign,  yet  it 
cannot  make  one  law  black  or  white.  It  may,  for  a  time,  mold  public  opinion,  bat 
depraved  pKissiuns  and  appetites  need  wholesome  laws  to  rev:tain  them.  If  women 
would  only  ^ce  this  and  demand  tlie  exercise  of  their  rt^ht  of  ^uffra'^-e  with  half  the 
zeal  and  unanimity  with  which  they  storm  a  man's  castle,  it  would  be  granted*  This 
is  the  only  ax  to  lay  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  has  just  had  a  case  in  a  Justice  Court  which  attracted  much  at. 
tention  and  awakened  much  interest.  A  woman  whose  hii>I'and  had  reduced  his 
family  to  utter  want  by  drunkenness,  entered  a  suit  against  the  nimseller.  An  appeal 
from  the  drunkard's  wife  to  the  ladies  of  Springtiehl  had  been  circulated  in  the  daily 
papers,  which  so  aroused  them  that  a  lar^e  del<^ation  of  the  most  respectable  and 
pious  women  of  the  city  came  into  the  court.  But  the  case  was  adjourned  for  a 
week.  During  this  time  the  excitement  had  become  so  ^reat  that  \\ht_-n  the  trial  came 
on  the  court-room  was  full  of  sj)cctators,  and  the  number  of  ladies  wahin  the  rail  was 
increased  three-told.  Mrs.  £.  D.  Stewart  made  the  plea  to  the  jury.  A  verdict  was 
lendeied  against  the  nunsieller.  An  appeal  will  be  taken;  but  the  citiiens  of  Spring. 
Held  will  never  forget  the  influence  which  the  presence  of  women,  in  sympathy  with 
another  wronged  woman,  had  upon  the  court.   And  what  added  power  those  women 
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would  hftve  had  as  judges,  joxots  aad  advoalet;  dtiieiia  ctuwucd  vidi  all  the  d^u, 
privileges  and  immunities  jostly  Uieirs     1**  And  constitntioii. 

Of  the  work  in  Geauga  county,  Mrs.  Sophia  Ober  Allen,  of 
South  Newbury  writes : 

ill  the  winter  of  1S51-2,  Anson  Read  circulated  a  petition  pra3'mgthe  le§^is« 
laturc  to  protect  married  women  in  their  property  rights;  and  from  that 
time  the  subject  of  women's  rights  was  frequently  discussed  in  social  and 
Hteraiy  gatherings.  In  187 1.  Mrs.  Lima  Ober  proposed  to  be  one  of  six 
women  to  go  to  the  township  election  and  offer  her  vote.  Nine  *  joined 
her,  but  all  their  votes  were  rejected,  the  judges  saying  they  feared  trouble 
would  be  the  result  if  they  received  them.  From  that  year  to  1876  these 
heroic  wonvn  of  South  Newbim- persisted  in  ofTering  their  votes  at  the 
town,  stale  and  prcsidcnli.il  elections;  and  th<iuf^'h  ahvays  refused,  they 
would  repair  to  anuthcr  room  witli  the  Jew  noble  nien  who  sustained 
them,  and  there  duly  cast  their  ballots  for  justice  and  equality.  On  one 
occasion  they  polled  fifty  votes — thirty-one  women  and  nineteen  men.  In 
1876  they  adopted  a  series't>f  stirring  resolutions  with  a  patriotic  declara- 
tion of  principles. 

In  1873,  large  meetings  were  held,  and  a  memorial  sent  to  the  constitu* 

tional  convention,  asking  for  an  amendment,  that  **the  right  to  vote  shall 

n-  t  be  denied  or  abridged  to  any  adult  citizen  except  for  crime,  idiocy  or 
lunacy."  On  fanuar}*  i:!,  1S74,  a  political  club  was  organized,!  which  has 
been  active  in  iioiding  meetings  and  picnics,  circulating  petitions  and 
tracts.  On  July  4,  1874,  a  basket  picnic  was  held  in  Ober  and  Allen's 
grove,  at  which  Gen.  A.  C.  Voris  was  among  the  speakers.^  Hon.  A.  G. 
Riddle,  whose  early  life  was  spent  mostly  in  Newbury,  encouraged  and 
assisted  the  work,  both  by  voice  and  pen.  During  the  winter  of  1878, 
Susan  R  Anthony,  in  company  with  my  husband  and  myself*  lectured  in 
several  towns  under  the  auspices  of  the  club.  Miss  Eva  L.  Pinney.  a 
native  of  Newbur)%  was  employed  by  the  club  to  canvass  the  county. 
Her  success  was  marked.  In  1879  the  treasury  received  a  bequest  of  §50, 
from  Reuben  H.  Ober  who,  though  spending  much  of  his  time  in  the 
East,  ever  sustained  a  live  interest  in  the  home  80ciety.§ 

*  Mexlamtt  Lima  H.  Ober.Lovlna  Greene,  Hophni Smidi, Ruth  P.Mttnn.PntefttteM.  Buniett,S»> 

ph5;t  L.  O.  Allen,  Mary  Hod^t"-,  I.ydia  Smith,  Sar.ih  A.  Knox.  The  men  who  KTi^t.Tincd  and  \otcd  with 
thci>c  women  were  Deacon  Amph.ii.  Greene,  Darui«  Al.  Alien,  RAii>ti:u  Riivx,  Apollo»  I>.  Greene, 
Wci>ley  Hrown.  Their  tickets  were  different  each  y««r ;  their  fir>t  read,  '*  Our  Motto— Equal  Right* 
for  all — Taxation  without  Repmeotation  is  Tyranny.  Oar  Foei  Traditioo  and  SupwUttiim." 
Among  the  tpeakent  invited  to  addiCM  th«  people  at  the  polk  wck  Mn.  Organ,  of  Yottov  Springs*  aad 
Mr«.  Hope  Whipple,  of  Clyde. 

t  Prttident^  Ruth  F.  Munn ;  Vict-PresidenU,  Joel  Walker,  D  M.  Alien ;  Recording  SecrtUtrf^ 
Ellen  ^\\xtm\C«rrt^ondiHg  Stcretaryy  JuUa  P.  Greene;  Treasurer  ^  Mary  Hodges;  Kxermtivt 
Committt*^  Wflfian  Mimo,  Sophin  L.  O.  AUea,  AaModn  ML  Oncne,  ApoUot  D.  Gfwac,  Ramon 

Knox. 

X  At  other  picnics  the  speakert  were,  Mn.  S.  B.  Chase,  M.  D.,  Colonel  S.  D.  Harris,  J.  W.  Tyler 
Jane  O.  DeForrest,  T.  W.  Porter. 

(  The  Society  of  South  Newbury,  like  th.it  of  Tolc<i  i,  refrained  frnm  a(ixi!i.ir\--Hip  with 
the  Stale  A»sociation  from  the  time  of  it»  or);.inir.ition  lo  June,  11)85,  ^K^Q  iM.X\  rclaiion^bip 
W.-IS  made  possible  by  the  State  Society  voting  it>clf  an  indeporiJciu  organization,  free  to  cooperate 
with  all  national  or  local  aMociations  that  have  for  their  object  the  enfranchiMincnt  of  women ;  and 
to  Mm.  Alln  may  bcMCrfbad  m  lai|a  thaivof  Una  ovdit  for  the  good  woric  and  hraad  platfom  ol  ih* 
South  Nowlnwr  d«b. 
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MiB.  Sarah  Langdon  Williams  sends  us  the  following  report 
from  the  Toledo  society : 

In  the  winter  of  1869*  Mrs*  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  returning  from 
an  extended  trip  through  the  West,  spent  a  few  days  in  Toledo.  In  ad- 
dition to  public  meetings,  their  coming  was  the  occasion  for  many  pleas- 

ant  and  hospit  i!  '  gatherings.  A  large  circle  of  intelligent  and  earnest 
women  were  longing  and  waiting  to  do  something  to  speed  the  movement 
for  woman  suffrage,  when  the  coming  of  these  pioneers  olf  reform  roused 
them  to  action.  It  was  like  the  match  to  the  fire  all  ready  for  kindling,  and  , 
an  organization  was  speedily  efTected.*  From  that  time  forward,  the  air 
seemed  magnetized  with  reform  ideas,  and  to  the  loyal  band  who  stood 
true  to  their  flag,  new  members  were  added  from  time  to  time,  and  from 
this  little  band  went  forth  an  influence,  a  steady  force  which  has  operated 
silently  though  continuously  through  both  visible  and  invisible  channels* 
moulding  the  thought  and  action  of  the  community.  The  meetings  of 
this  association  were  r^j^ularly  reported  by  the  dally  press,  with  more  or 
less  justice,  according  as  the  reporter  present,  or  the  newspaper  which 
reported  the  proceedings,  was  more  or  less  friendly. 

A  letter  published  in  The  Rt-voiuiian  of  June  10^  1869^  indicates  the 
practical  work  of  our  association  : 

The  first  skirmish  along  the  line  of  the  suffrage  army  in  Ohio  has  been  fought,  and 
the  friends  of  reformation  may  well  rejoice  at  the  result.  In  tbi&  city  there  has  existed 
for  A  long  time  a  library  asiodation  to  whidi  women  were  admitted  as  members,  but 
in  the  control  or  management  of  which  they  had  no  voice.  Under  the  pres»«ui x  of  in- 
fluences set  in  motion  hy  your  visit,  it  was  resolved  that  this  relic  <^f  the  pa-^t  should  be 
swept  away,  that  women  should  be  represented  in  the  management  as  well  a&  ip  the 
membership  of  the  ajisocUtion.  At  the  late  election  six  directors  were  to  be  chosen 
among  other  officers,  and  Miss  Anna  C.  Mott,f  Mrs.  M.  W.  Bond  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Bar> 
ker  were  candidates  upon  a  ticket  called  the  Equal  Rights  Ticket,  headed  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  Gleason,  for  president.  The  dangerous  proposition,  not  only  of  allowing  women 
to  vote,  but  of  giving  them  ohiccs,  was  a  bombshell  in  the  camp  of  conservatism,  and 
e%-ery  in6uence  that  coold  be,  was  brought  to  bear  against  this  ticket.  After  an  ex- 
citing contest,  the  result  showed  that  notwithstanding  a  powerful  and  influential  r>|>- 
p(i^:ti(-n.  the  ticket  was  elected  hy  a  vote  of  from  iS6  to  220  out  of  327  votes.  This 
result  lias  been  all  the  more  grateful,  because  in  the  opposition  were  to  be  found  many 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  respected  citizens  of  Toledo. 

As  «n  index  of  the  interest  the  women  manifested  in  that  election,  three-fourths  of 
them  voted.  It  was  interesting  to  notice  the  firmness  with  which  the  women  walked 
up  to  the  ballot-hox.  No  trembling  was  perccptiMe.  Tliey  carried  the  ballot  with 
ease,  de|x>stted  it  with  cool nesi*,  watched  to  see  that  no  fraud  was  perpetrated,  and  then 
departed  as  noiselessly  as  they  came.  The  deed  was  done.  Woman's  honor,  woman's 
purity,  woman's  domertic  felicity,  woman's  conjugal  love,  woman's  fidelity  to  her  home 
dutie's,  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  of  ilie  finer  qualities  were  destroyed.  No  more 
peace  in  families;  no  more  quiet  home  evenings;  no  more  refined  domc&tic  women; 

*  The  pfoidcnN  of  the  Toledo  Society  h.ive  been,  Emma  J.  Ashley.  Elizabeth  R.  Colliltt«  Satah  R. 
L.  Wilhama.  Rom  L.  Secar.  Julia  P.  Cole,  S«nh  S.  BismU,  £Ueii  S.  Fray,  Mary  J.Cnv«is.  Th« 

vicc-prc!>i<lent4.  Martlia  Stebbins,  Julia  Ham<.  S.  R.  L.  WiHiams.  Sarah  S.  BitAeil,  Ellen  Sully  Fray. 
Mary  J.  Barker.    ^Ti -^  Charl  die  1  Jinml'  u  rendered  valuable  scr\  ice  in  the  business  depWTl* 

iMOt  e(  TJt*  Baliat-Bajc ,  and  »er\cd  for  three  year»  m  fccretary  and  treaikurcr  of  the  aa^ocialioQ. 

f  Miu  Abub  C.  Mott,  and  her  father,  Richard  Mott.  w«re  two  Mrong  ptUan  of  th«  woman  tiifinfft 
movement  in  Ohio;  their  lieautifid  hume  h.is  for  many  year*  bcena  harborof  K*t  alDce  to  the  advo* 
catw  o(  aau<«lav«ry«  lempenuice  and  woman'*  ngbu. 
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but  wrangling  and  discords  instead.  Soldiers  and  snilor^,  policemen  and  gravel- 
shovclers  had  taken  the  place  of  wives  and  mothers.  Sick  ai  heart  I  went  to  my  home 
and  wept  for  American  womanhood.  But  the  sun  rose  as  usual,  and  tlie  world  stUl 
revolved.  I  went  to  the  poltce«ottit— all  wu  quiet  I  pasaed  la  tlie  coantj-omut, 
and  lodced  over  the  docket-^410 mew  divorce  cases  met  my  gaze.  With  unsteady  IuumI 
I  have  openefl  the  morning  papers  for  the  past  few  days,  but  nothing  there  betrayed 
the  terrible  results  of  thai  false  step.  Oh,  women  1  women!  In  the  days  of  Indian 
wwrfwe,  the  skUlcd  hunter  woold  tdl  jon  that  after  an  attack,  when  aU  was  quiet,  and 
youthoi^Vht  the  enemy  had  departed,  the  greatest  danger  awaited,  and  the  moat  cne> 
ful  vigilance  was  required.  So  I  still  keep  watching,  for  I  know  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  must  fall  upon  this  worse  than  Sodom,  for  since  women  have  voted,  surely  there 
be  not  Ave  righteous  wiilun  liiu  city.    Real  e^itate  is  not  falling,  however,  but  then!— ' 

The  evening  after  the  election,  Uie  friends  of  the  association  and  of  the  successful 
tidcets,  gathered  to  Witness  the  incoming  of  the  new  administration.  Hearty  words  of 
cheer  for  the  future  were  spoken.  The  presidcnr,  Mr.  Glea-son,  delivered  a  hcnutifal 
inaugural  address,  of  which  I  send  you  a  few  sentences,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  president  said:   While  thanking  you  most  heartily,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
the  distinguished  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  the  election,  I  do  not  forget  tliat  it  is 
due  to  the  great  principles  of  equal  rights  and  universal  suffrage — not  to  any  merits  of 
my  oMrn.    We  live  in  an  age  of  progress.    In  my  humble  opinion  we  have  taken  a 
great  step  forward  in  admitting  ladies  to  the  management  of  this  association — not  only 
from  the  fact  that  in  this  particular  institutiott  they  hold  an  equal  footing  with  our- 
selves,  and  of  right  are  entitled  to  all  its  privileges,  but  from  the  more  important  fact 
that  it  is  a  recognition  here      'h'-^se  principles  which  are  n'>\v  clTiming  recognition  in 
the  political  institutions  of  our  country.    It  is  in  the  natural  order  of  events  that  this 
'  equal  rights  "  movement  should  meet  with  opposition.    Ail  movements  of  a  novel 
and  radicid  character  at  their  commencement  meet  with  oppositioii.    This  is  the 
ordeal  through  which  they  must  pass,  but  their  success  or  faUuve depends  upon  their 
intrinsic  m«'rit.    Nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  opposition  to  any  movement  that  pos- 
sesse%  these  elements.    Whatsoever  idea  has  its  origin  in  the  recesses  of  human  nature, 
will,  sooner  or  later,  become  embodied  in  living  action,  and  so  we  have  diis  assurance 
—that  as  here,  so  also  in  the  political  institutions  of  our  countiy^^this  principle  of 
equal  rights,  both  to  man  and  woman,  will  at  last  prevail. 

In  1871  the  Sunday  Journal  o^Qt^^d  the  association  half  a  column,  which 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Langdon  Williams  appointed  ed- 
itor. The  department  increased  to  a  full  page,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  became  as  larj^e  as  that  of  either  of  the  city  dailies.  When  there  was 
danger  of  its  being  sold  to  opponents  >  (  lite  cause,  Mrs.  Williams  purchased 
one-half  interest,  and  by  so  doing  kept  the  other  half  in  the  hands  of  the 
friendly  proprietor.  In  the  Sunday  Journal  Vti^  association  had  a  medium 
through  which  it  could  promptly  answer  all  unjust  attacks*  and  thus  kept 
up  a  constant  agitation.  In  November,  1875,  the  sale  of  the  paper  closed 
for  a  while  direct  communication  between  the  association  and  the  public 
But  soon  becoming  restive  without  any  medium  through  which  to  express 
itself,  the  society  started  The  Balht-Box  in  April,  1876,  raising  money 
among  the  citizens  in  aid  of  the  enterprise.  With  this  first  assistance  the 
paper  became  at  once  sclf-supportin>i^,  and  continued  thus  until  April, 
1878,*  when  it  was  trunsicrred  to  Matilda  Joslya  (iage,  and  published  at 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

♦  Mr-.  wntiAms  further  .»,!,!'>  th.it  Tkt  Ballot-Iipx  became  alw)  a  footer  child  of  the  National  A^s^da- 
tion,  MLs.>»  Anthony  tauv^i^iug  for  it  after  each  of  her  lectures  during  the  winter*  of  1677  167s,  il'U* 
largely  increasing  the  circulation.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  full  and  faithful  account  of  the  work  of 
the  National  AMOciMMo,  M  that  in  teality  it  wa»  the  oigaa  of  the  National  as  welt  a*  of  the  Toledo 
society. 
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The  convention  for  the  renKjdeling  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  in 
1873-74.  afTordcd  an  opportunity  for  untlafje^ing  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  association  in  liie  circulation  of  petitions;  and  so  successful  wcic  Liiey 
tliat  when  their  delegates  presented  themselves  with  1,500  signatures, 
tsking  for  an  amendment  securing^  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conventtoni  on  scanning  the  roll,  exclaimed :  '*  Why,  you  have 
here  all  the  solid'  men  of  Lucas  county."  Mr.  M.  R.  Waite,  since  chief- 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States^  was  president  of  the 
convention,  and  in  presenting  the  petition  said  the  names  on  that  paper 
represented  tifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Waite's  courtesy  indicated 
stronger  ccmvictions  regarding  the  rights  of  women  than  he  really  pos- 
sessed. In  an  interview  with  our  committee,  a|)pointed  to  secure  a  hear- 
ing from  the  members-elect — Mr.  VV'uilc  and  Mr.  Scnbacr — Mr.  Waite  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  according  equal  wages  to  women,  and  believed 
them  entitled  t6  all  other  rights,  except  the  right  to  vote.  He  thought 
women  were  entitled  to  a  hearing  in  the  convention,  and  would  aid  them 
all  he  could  to  secure  the  privilege.  Mr.  Waite,  with  great  kindness  of 
nature,  possesses  an  inborn  conservatism  which  curbs  his  more  generous 
impulses.  He  adhered  to  this  position  in  his  decision  in  the  case  of  Minor 
fj. declaring  that  "  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
no  voters- "  Many  of  the  most  sanguine  friends  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed. They  had  fully  bchevc<i  ins  love  of  justice  would  lead  him  to 
the  broad  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  so  clearly  the  true  one,  set 
forth  in  the  first  article  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  It  did  prevail, 
however,  when,  after  saying  the  constitution  does  not  confer  the  right  of 
suffrage  with  citizenship,  he  said:  "If  the  law  is  wrong,  it  ought  to  be 
changed ;  hut  the  power  is  not  with  the  Supreme  Court." 

When,  in  February,  1875,  an  irascible  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  refused  to  ratify  the  appointment  of  a  woman — Miss  Mary  Sibley — 
tf)  the  office  of  deputy  clerk,  which  she  had  filled  for  eight  years  with  un- 
usual acceptance,  on  the  ground  that  not  being  an  elector  she  was  legally 
di>(5ual!ticd,  the  association  determined  to  dispute  the  decision  in  ficr  be- 
haii,  ind  <in  applying  through  their  president  to  Mr.  Waite  to  act  as 
counsel,  he  gave  his  unhesitating  acceptance,  and  declared  that  if  the 
sppotntment  was  illegal,  the  law  o  ug  h  t  to  be  changed  at  once.  True  to  his 
promise,  he  defended  her  most  ably,  and  engaged  other  counsel  to  act 
with  him.   His  services  were  given  gratuitously. 

Subsequently,  in  the  constitutional  convention,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  making  women  eligible  to  appointive  offices,  and  also  to  any  office 
under  the  school  control,  with  the  exception  of  St.ite  commissioner.  But 
when  voted  ujion,  the  new  constitution  was  lost,  and  with  it  these  amend- 
ments. The  cause  had  able  advocates  in  the  convention,  leading  whom 
Was  General  A.  C.  Voris  of  Akron,  who  was  made  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Woman  Suffr;»ge.  The  Standing  Committee  on  Elective 
Franchise  was  extremely  unfriendly,  conspicuously  so  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Sample.  A  Special  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage  was  appointed,  which 
performed  its  duty  faithfully,  and  reported  unanimously  in  favor.  Mr. 
Voris  worked  for  the  measure  with  an  enthusiasm  equaled  only  by  his 
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ability.  When  the  report  came  up  for  discussioo  he  made  a  masterly 
speech  of  two  hours,  during  which  the  attention  was  so  close  that  a  pin 
'  could  be  heard  to  drop.  Other  able  speeches  were  also  made  in  favor 
of  the  measure  by  some  of  the  most  talented  members  of  the  conven- 
tion. It  came  within  two  votes  of  being  carried.  The  defeat  was 
largely  due  to  the  liquor  influencq  in  the  convention.  The  cause,  how- 
ever, received  a  new  impetus  through  the  exertions  of  General  Von*  to 
whnii).  second  t<j  no  other  person  in  Ohio,  should  the  thanks  oi  tlie 
women  be  rendered.  Durinc;'  the  contest  the  Toledo  society  was  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  On  tlircc  occasions  it  sent  its  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention ;  but  it  has  not  limited  its  woric  to  Ohio  alone ;  it  has  given  freely 
of  its  means  whenever  it  could  to  aid  the  struggle  in  other  States,  and  has 
rolled  up  large  petitions  to  congress  asking  lor  a  dzteenth  amendment* 

When  the  State  convention  met  in  Toledo,  February,  1873,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city  society  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  have  all  ar- 
rang-cments  for  their  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  most  satisfactory 
character,  and  the  delegates  unanimoush-  nrrreed  they  had  never  before 
had  so  delightful  and  successful  a  nieetuig.  Many  lasting  friendships 
were  formed.  Tlie  *^)pcra-house  was  well  filled  at  every  session  of  the 
three  days'  convention.  At  Llic  opening  session  a  cordial  address  of 
welcome  was  given  by  Rev.  Robert  McCune,  one  of  Toledo's  most  elo> 
quent  Republicans.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  Dr.  W.  W.  Jones,  a  staunch 
Democrat,  also  made  a  courteous  speech. 

The  Toledo  Society  has  always  held  itself  an  independent  oiganizatiofi* 
though  its  members,  individually,  have  identified  themselves  as  they 
chose  witli  other  associations.  Its  attitude  has  been  of  the  most  uncom- 
pramising  ch.iracter.  It  has  never  been  cajoled  into  accepting  a  crumb 
in  any  way  in  the  place  of  the  whole  loaf.  Sometimes  this  has  brought 
upon  it  the  condemnation  of  friends,  but  in  the  I'mg  run  it  has  won  re- 
spect, even  from  bitter  opponents.  An  illustration  of  this  was  given  in 
its  action  with  regard  to  the  centennial  celebration.  The  Fourth  of  July, 
187^  was  to  be  observed  in  Toledo  as  a  great  gala  day.  Long  before  its 
arrival  preparations  were  in  progress  through  which  patriotic  citisena 
were  to  express  their  gmtitude  over  the  nation's  prosperity  on  the  one* 
hundredth  anniversary  of  freedom.  All  trades,  professions  and  organiza* 
tions  were  to  join  in  one  vast  triumphal  procession.  A  call  was  issued 
for  a  meeting,  to  which  all  orj^anizations  were  requested  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. The  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  not  neglected,  and  a 
circular  of  invitation  was  mailed  toils  president.  This  raised  a  delicate 
question,  for  how  could  women  take  part  in  celebrating  the  triumphs  of 
their  country  whose  laws  disfranchised  them  ?  But,  having  received  a 
courteous  recognition,  they  must  respond  with  equal  courtesy.  The  let* 
terwas  laid  before  the  sodety,  and  the  president  instructed  to  politely 
decline  the  honor.  Th*  BaUot^^x  of  May.  1876^  contains  the  corre- 
spondence : 

Toledo,  Ohio,  April  S,  1876. 
At  a  meeting  of  citizens,  held  at  White's  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  6ih  inst..  the 
undersigned  were  instnteted  to  invite  your  organintimi,  with  oAen,  to  tend  a  repve* 
seatsttvtt  to  a  necting  to  be  held  et  White's  Hall,  on  tlie  evening  of  Monday,  April 
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17,  which  will  elect  an  executive  committee,  and  make  other  arraiigemenis  for  a  cele- 
bntioB  hf  Toledo  of  the  one^nrndredth  annivemuy  of  American  {ndqjieodence  in  a 
aunner  befitting  the  occasion  and  the  diancter  of  our  city.  It  U  earnotly  de> 
sired  that  every  organization,  of  whn't  ver  nature,  in  Toledn,  l)e  represented  at  this 
meeting.  We  would,  therefore,  ask  oi  you  that  you  lay  the  matter  before  your  or- 
gantmtiott  at  iti  next  regular  meeting,  or  in  case  it  shall  hold  no  meeting  before  the 
17th.  that  3fDa  appear  as  a  representative' yoonelf.  GuiDO  Hakx,  CkcdrmoM, 
D.  R.  Locks,  Jamis  H.  Bmory,  Seentmries, 

This  was  laid  before  the  association  at  a  meeting  which  occurred  the 
same  afternoon,  and  by  the  order  of  the  society  the  invitation  therein 
cnnveyerl  wns  replied  to  in  season  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  at  White's 
Hall,  April  17 : 

Toledo,  Ohio,  April  15,  1876. 
iSnm.  Gmid»  Mmrx^  Mtsm,  D,  i?.  Lodkt  midjttme»  H,  Emmy; 

Gkktlemsn  :  The  printed  circular,  with  your  names  attached.  Inclosed  to  my  ad- 
dress as  president  of  the  Toledo  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  inviting  that  body  to 
send  a  representative  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  White's  Hall,  Monday  evening,  April 
17,  to  deet  an  execntive  committee  and  make  oAer  arrangements  for  a  celebration  by 
Toledo  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  American  independence,  was  received 
just  in  time  to  lay  before  the  meeting  held  April  10.  It  was  there  decided  that  while 
the  mentbrr^  of  the  a^isociation  fully  appreciate  the  gcnerc»ity  of  the  men  of  Toledo, 
and  feci  graietui  for  the  implied  recognition  of  their  cilizen^hip,  yet  they  maruic*tly 
have  no  centenoial  to  celebrate,  as  the  goremment  ^ill  holds  them  in  a  condition  off 
polttical  serfdom,  denying  them  the  greatest  right  of  cititenship— representation. 

Conscious,  however,  of  the  preat  results  which  the  nation's  hundred  years  have 
achieved  in  building  up  a  great  people,  we  are  aware  that  you,  as  American  men, 
have  caase  for  rejoicing,  and  we  bid  yoa  God-speed  in  all  efforts  winch  yon  may  make 
in  the  approaching  celebration.  In  an  eqnal  degree  we  feel  it  inconsistent,  as  a  dis- 
franchised class,  to  unite  »vith  you  in  the  celebration  of  that  liberty  which  is  the  herit- 
age of  but  one-half  the  people.  It  is  the  will,  therefore,  of  the  association  that  I  re- 
spond to  the  above  effect,  thanking  you  for  your  courteous  invitation,  and  recognizing 
with  pleasure  among  your  names  those  who  have  heretofoie  extended  to  ns  dietr  sym- 
pathy and  aid*   I  remain,  with  sincere  respect,  yours, 

Sarah  R.  L.  Wiluahs,  Presidmt  T.  PV.  S.  A, 

The  letter  was  intended  to  be  in  all  respects  courteous,  as  the  writer 
and  the  society  which  she  represented  h:id  naught  but  tlie  kindest  of  feel- 
ings toward  those  who,  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  recognized  their  citizen- 
ship by  inviting  them  to  take  part  in  the  meeting,  and  also  toward  the 
Toledo  public,  who,  as  a  general  thing,  had  treated  their  organization 
with  friendly  consideration.  It  appears,  however,  that  their  attitude  was 
miaconstrued,  according  to  articlee  subsequently  published  in  the  'Blade 
and  Cpmmtrciai,  which  we  reproduce  below : 

The  women  say  fhey  **  manifestly  have  no  centennial  to  celebrate."  If  we  axe  not 
mislaken,  the  woosen  of  this  country  have  enjoyed  gieater  prepress  than  the  men  nn^ 

dcr  our  free  government,  and  it  illy  becomes  them  now  to  steadily  and  persistently 
potit  because  they  have  not  yet  attained  the  full  measure  of  their  earthly  desires — the 
ballot-box.  Better  by  lur  give  a  hearty  show  of  appreciation  of  benefits  received,  and 
thereby  materially  aid  in  further  piogresa.  Nothing  can  he  gained  by  their  refusing 
to  celebrate  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty.  The  rights 
of  al!  are  necessarily  restricted  wherever  there  is  a  government,  and  time  and  experi- 
ence can  alone  demonstrate  just  what  extension  or  contraction  of  rights  and  liberties 
may  be  essential  to  the  general  good.  In  our  judgment  the  women,  by  refusing  to 
paiUdpate  in  the  coming  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  have  committed  an  error,  the  in- 
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fiuencc  of  which  cannot  but  prove  prejudicial  to  the  iuierests  of  their  a&sociation. 
The  opposite  conne  would  undoubtedly  have  won  ix\&vi^%,— Blade, 

A  singularly  vneonrteotis  letter  was  the  <me  sent  lij  th«  Woauuft  Suffrage  AssocUtion 
to  the  meeting  ni  White's  Hall.    Ninety-niiie-himdiedtlisof  the  women  of  tteoooatijr 

w  ill  1  i_'  surprised  to  learn  that  they  "have  no  centennial  to  celebrate,"  an<l  will  be  stil] 
mtire  surprised  when  they  discover  that  it  is  "  inconsistent  "  for  them  to  unite  with 
their  brothers,  fathers,  sons  and  husbands  **  in  the  celebration  of  the  liberty  which  i& 
the  heritage"  of  ai7  the  people.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  daims  set  forth  by  the 
association  would  command  more  respectful  consideration  \\'\\\\  the  display  of  a  differ* 
ent  spirit.    The  maids  and  matrons  of  1776  weie  of  a  different  mold. — Ommttrcud, 

The  Blad^  Ii;is  been  a  good  friend  to  woman  suffrage  for  many  years» 

but  we  feel  that  the  present  article  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  needless  irri- 
tabihty,  such  as  we  should  think  might  ensue  from  a  fit  of  indigestion. 
The  Commt-rcial.  since  its  change  of  management,  has  certainly  not  been 
unlncudiy,  and  wc  have  thouglit  fair.  Its  present  comments  are  unjust. 
The  following  editorial  appeared  in  The  Balht-Box  of  the  same  date  : 

Why  w» Cankot  Celebrate  the  Centennial. —  The  ciiy  dailies  criticise  the  suf- 
frage association  somewhat  severely  for  declining  to  nniu  in  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion. Perhaps  from  the  outlook  of  masculine  satisfaction  ii  may  seem  astonishing  that 
patriotism  should  not  inspire  us  with  gratitude  for  the  crumbs  from  ilie  nation.il  table; 
that  we  should  not  rejoice  at  the  great  banquet  being  prepared.  But  it  is  as  iatpossi- 
ble  for  ns  to  look  from  their  standpoint,  as  for  them  to  see  from  ours.  While  appre- 
ciating the  kindnesses  measured  out  to  us  in  this  city  by  our  friends  and  the  press,  yet 
lal)oriiig  without  visible  results  for  the  recognition  of  our  rights  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  cannot,  even  through  the  potent  incentive  of  sympathizing  with  i>ur 
"husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and  ^n^,"  lay  aside  our  grievances  and  rejoice  in  a 
triumph  which  more  dearly  marks  our  own  humiliation. 

Can  our  friends  inform  us  what  b  our  crime,  that  we  arc  denied  the  right  of  repie- 
sentaiion  ?  Can  they  point  to  any  mental  or  moral  deficiency,  to  render  justifi.ibie  our 
being  denied  political  rights  ?  If  not — if  there  is  no  just  cause  for  our  disfranchisement, 
it  surely  should  not  e«cite  surprise  that  we  cannot  rejoice  with  tliose  whosiystoniAically 
persist  in  perpetrating  this  great  wrong.  With  no  discredit  to  any  of  ^e  sovereign 
voters  of  this  nation,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  most  ignorant  negro,  the  most  degraded 
foreigner,  even  refugees  from  justice,  are  accorded  the  rights  which  wc  have  been  de- 
manding in  vain;  and  we  are  conscious  every  day  and  hour  these  privileges  are  denied 
US,  that  we  are  not  only  wronged  by  tiie  American  government,  but  insulted.  Every 
year  that  our  appeals  for  political  rights  to  congress  and  the  legislature  are  de- 
nied, insult  is  heaped  upon  inj\iry.  Women  are  told  by  those  who  are  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  the  pnvileges  which  tliis  government  can  confer,  to  rejoice  in  what  little 
they  have,  and  wait  patiently  until  more  is  bestowed.  Wait  we  must,  because  they 
have  the  reins  of  power,  but  to  wait  patiently,  with  the  light  we  have  to  perceive  our 
relative  condition,  would  be  doing  that  for  which  we  should  despise  ourselves. 

We  are  not  laboring  for  to-day  alone,  but  for  the  fntrtion  which  must  come  from 
the  establishment  of  justice.  If  we  tail  in  Uiis  memorial  year,  a  brighter  day  must 
surely  come.  Our  failure  now  will  be  the  failure  of  the  country  to  Improve  its  oppor> 
tunities.  All  the  successes  which  may  be  rejoiced  over,  all  the  triumphs  of  trade, 
commerce  and  invention  arc  secondary  to  the  rigl  N  <  f  citi/ens  to  iho>e  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  national  liberty.  When  women  are  recognized  as  citi- 
xens  of  this  republic,  there  will  be  some  occasion  for  their  thankfulness  and  rejoicing; 
tiien  they  can  join  in  the  jubilee  whidi  celebrates  the  birthday  of  a  migh^  nation. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  association,  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  a 
series  of  radical  resolutions  were  adopted.  The  president  utged  the 
society  to  stand  firm  in  the  determination  to  take  no  part  in  the  centen- 
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nial  ceMiration,  and  the  members  of  the  suffrage  association  passed 

the  Fourth  <>f  July  quietly  at  their  own  homes,  but  they  caused  a 
banner,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Woman  Suffrage  nnd  Equal  Rights." 
to  be  hung  across  one  of  the  principal  streets,  under  wliicii  the  whole 
procession  passed.  Of  the  original  members  of  the  society,*  some  who 
durtag  its  earlier  years  took  an  active  part  have  removed  elsewhere,  and 
a  few  have  passed  to  the  beyond.  But  the  majority  still  remain,  and  are 
earnest  in  their  tabors  with  the  hope  for  a  better  day,  undampened  by  the 
delays  and  disappoinments  which  attend  every  step  in  progress. 

There  is  a  flourishing  association  at  Cleveland  called  the 

Western  Reserve  Clubtt  Mrs  Sarah  "M.  Perkins  and  her  highly 

educated  daughters,  graduates  of  Vassar  College,  are  among  the 
leading  members.  They  hold  regular  meetings,  have  a  course  of 
lectures  every  winter  and  are  exerting  a  wide  influence.  The 
club  consists  of  thirty  members,  paying  five  dollars  annually  into 
the  treasury. 

The  Paincsville  Equal  Ris^hts  Society,!  l«>rnied  November  20,  USS3,  is 
OM'-  )f  the  most  flourishinji;;  eounty  associations  in  the  State.  It  numbers 
1 30  members,  and  it  has  organized  many  local  societies  in  the  vicinity. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  society .§  held  at  Painesville,  May  11,12, 
13. 1885,  with  a  large  representation  of  the  most  active  friends  present, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  declared  itself  no  longer  auxilary  to  the  American, 
and  thereby  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Toledo,  South  Newbury,  and 
Other  independent  local  oiganizations  of  the  State. 

We  are  indebted  to  Annie  Laurie  Quinby  for  the  following  ac 
count  of  the  founding  of  a  hospital  for  women  and  children,  and 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  women  encountered  in  gaining  admit- 
tance into  the  medical  colleges : 

Mrs.  Qoinby  says :  In  1867,  some  Cincinnati  ladies  met  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Roberts  and  otganized  a  health  association,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  obtain  and  disseminate  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  science 
of  life  and  health.  Mrs.  Leavett  addressed  the  ladies  on  the  importance 
of  instituting  a  medical  school  for  women,  stating  a  recent  conversation 

•Tlie  oSccn  of  the  Tolede  Sedetr  m,  iflSs,  PrtHdent^  Mn.  ttoy  J.  Omvciu:  Vlf-tr*tieUnt^ 

Sanh  R.  L.Williams;  Recording  S.^rttary,  Mr-.  F..  R.  Collins;  Corrts^ouding  Secrttary^  Mr». 
Sa»b  S.  Bisi«U  ;  J'rtasurtr,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Barker  ;  Exatttivt  CoMutittte^  Mn..  Ro«a  L.  Scgur,  Mr*. 
Jtttw  p.  Cok.  Mn.  CaioliB«  T.  Moigui«  MiM  Ana*  C  Mou,  Mn.     M.  Hawley. 

t  Pf'  :\fent,  Mri.  Judge  Caldwell ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Bushnell ;  Trtasurer,  Mr^.  Ammon. 

X  The  officers  6f  the  PainetviUe  Society,  1885,  are.  PrttidtnU  Mr».  Frances  Jcnuings  Ca.<«ement ; 
Vie^Prwtidemtt,  Mn.  Eliza  P.  Checney,  Mr*.  Lydia  Wilcox,  Mrs.  Corodia  Swretey ;  Xte«rdiM£  Stcrt^ 

/-.I'  t.  ^tr^.  M  irlha  Painir  ;  r,^r'-,-sf-U!,fif:cS.~.>.ra-y,  Mrs.  L<«ii  J.  B.ites  ;  7Vr«Mr«r,  Mn.  AdclU 
}.  bates  ;  IrtuUtty  Mr».  J.  B.  burrow*,  Mrs.  A.  G.  bmitb,  Mn.  C.  C  BeardiJco. 

fTheoOccnof  the  Ohio  State  Anodation  for  r88s  are,  PrttuUni,  Mrs.  PnuMea  M.  Casement. 
PMiic.villc;  l'uf-/'rcsiJeutt.Mr'.  N.  C  Stc  v\  ar- ,  Clcs  <-!ain]  ;  Mrs.C.  C.  Swezey,  Painesville;  Hon. 
Kicnard  Mott,  1  oledo  ;  Mr*.  U.  R.  W.akci,  Cm  r  :  .in  ;  Mrs.  Dr.  W.urcn.  El>  ria  ;  Recording  Secrf 
t»T^  Mii*  Mary  P.  Sp.irgo,  Cleveland  ;  Cot-rrsf.':-  r  'x  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ri»a  L.  Sct:<ir,  ToleH'.  • 
Tr44umrtrt  Mrs.  EUxabcth  Coit,  Columbus  ;  Executive  t'pmmitte*^  Hr.  K.  Townsbend,  Colum- 
Im»  :  Mtm.  M.  B.  Ha««ii.  Cleveland  ;  Mn.  M.  Cole,  Paincsville ;  Mn.  W.  J.  Shiqipard.  Clwelaad }  Mn. 
Blinbctlt  Coit.  Colttmbiis ;  Mn.  PMta  WilMn,  Wamn «  Hn.  Sanh  M.  Perkins,  Cleveland. 
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she  had  with  ProL  Curtis,  and  suggesting  that  he  be  invited  to  lay  bis 
views  before  them.  A  vote  to  that  efiect  was  passed,  and  in  bis  address 
Professor  Curtis  touched  the  following  points : 

Women  have  greater  need  than  men  of  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  life,  nnd  wn 
make  more  profitable  use  of  it.  First:  They  need  ihis  knowledge.  In  a  practice  (  f 
tbirty-:>ix  years,  full  seveD-tenths  of  my  services  have  been  devoted  to  women  who,  had 
they  been  properly  instructed  in  the  science  of  life,  end  careful  to  obey  those  instrac* 
thms,  would  not  have  needed  one>seventh  of  those  services,  while  they  would  have  pre> 
vented  siv-seventh«;  of  their  sickness,  suflFeriner  and  loss  of  time,  and  a  like  proportion 
of  the  expenses  of  doctoring,  nursing,  medicines,  etc.,  etc.  Second:  They  can  make 
a  far  better  and  move  profitable  use  of  this  knowledge  than  men  <san,  because  they  can 
better  appredale  the  liabilities,  Snfferlni^s  tlv-A  wants  of  their  mx,  which  are  far  more 
numerous  .Tnd  impemtive  thnn  our^;  nnd  they  .ire  .ilway-^  with  u-^,  from  infancy  to  boyhood 
and  womanhood,  to  watch  us  and  protect  us  from  injur)-,  and  to  relieve  u>  promptly 
from  the  sufferings  thai  may  affiict  us,  as  well  as  to  teach  us  how  to  avoid  tliem.  Third: 
Their  tntdlectnal  power  to  learn  principles  b  as  great  as  ours,  their  percepticns 
axe  quicker  than  outs,  their  sympathies  are  more  tender  and  persistent,  and  their  watch, 
fulness  and  patient  perseverance  with  the  sick  are  ttntiring.  I  regard  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  science  of  life  as  woman's  peculiarly  appropriate  sphere.  Its  value  lo 
the  family  of  the  wife  and  the  motiier,  is  bejrond  estimation  in  dollus  and  cents,  by  the 
husband  and  father.  No  money  that  he  can  properly  spend  to  secuie  it  to  his  daugh* 
tcrs,  should  be  otherwise  appropriated;  for,  should  they  never  enter  the  family  rela- 
tion, it  will  be  a  mean>.  of  escape  from  sickness  niortitication  and  expense  to  iliem- 
selve!>,  and  of  useful  and  honorable  subsistence,  not  only  pricele;as  in  its  possession, 
but  totally  inalienable  by  any  reverses  of  fortune.  The  possession  this  knowledfe 
from  t!u  ir  infancy  up.  would  do  more  to  prevent  their  becoming  poor  and  "friendless," 
than  do  all  the  a!m->  houses  for  the  former,  and  "  home>  "  for  the  latter  that  society  can 
build,  while  it  w  ould  cost  less  to  each  individual  than  does  an  el<^ant  modem  piano. 
Forty  years  ago  your  speaker  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Ohio  a  libeiul  university 
charter  under  the  title  of  "The  Literary  and  Botanical  Medical  College  of  Ohio." 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  "  The  Cincinnati  Litem r>- and  Scientific  Tu'-titute 
and  Physio-Medical  Colleije."  Py  the  aid  of  able  as'^i^iT.ints  he  conducted  this  in-tilu» 
tion  for  ihe  benefit  of  men  only,  till,  in  1851,  the  students  of  the  class  were  between 
eighty  and  nbety.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  he  has  received  women  into  the 
classes  and  demonstrated  that  they  are  not  only  as  competent  as  men  to  learn  all  paits 
of  the  science  of  life,  l»ut,  in  very  many  particular-.,  far  better  qualified  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  curing  disease.  The  last  session  of  the  college  was  suspended  thathe 
might  travel  in  the  country  and  leara  the  dbposition  of  the  friends  of  progress  to  estsb- 
lish  the  institution  on  a  permanent  foundation,  and  is  happy  to  say  that  all  that  seems 
necessary  to  that  glorious  consummation  is  the  prompt  and  concentrated  effort  f)f  afew 
judicious  and  influential  ladies  and  their  friends  to  secure  pecuniary  aid. 

June  II,  1879,  f^ispcnsnry  for  women  and  children  was  opened  in  Cin- 
cinnati, by  Drs.  Klleii  M.  Kirk,  and  M.  May  Howells,  graduates  of  the  New 
Vul  k.  College  und  Hospital  for  Women.  Their  undertaking  j)r'  .\-iijjr  suc- 
cessful, with  other  ladies  ol  wealth  and  ability  they  soon  after  established 
a  hospital.  November  i,  1881,  the  certificate  of  incorporation  was  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  ladles  labored  unweariedly  for 
the  support  of  these  institutions.  At  two  public  entertainments  they 
realized  nearly  a  thousand  dollars.    For  the  establishment  of  a  hom- 

•  The  incorporatorb  were,  Mr*.  Davie*  Wilson,  Mrs,  John  Goddard,  Mrs.  Jane  Wcndtc,  Mr*.  W'llli.iia 
N.  Hobart,  Dr.  Ellen  M.  Kirk.  Dr.  M.  May  HowelU,  Mi»  Jennie  S.  Smilh,  and  Mi»»  Harriet  M.  Hins- 
dale ;  lUtidemt  Fiyticiam^  Or,  Sanb  J.  Bebout ;  yitHimf  PkpticioiU^  Dn.  EUco  M.  Kitk.  M.  Maf 
HoweUft. 
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eopathic  college  they  manife^d  equal  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  Many 
of  them  interested  in  this  mode  of  practice,  seeing  the  trials  of  Dn  Pulte 
in  introducing  this  new  theory  of  medicine,  determined  to  help  him  in 
building  up  a  college  and  hospital  for  that  practice.  By  one  fair  they 
raised  $13,500,  net  profits,  and  the  Pulte  Medical  College  was  cstahlished. 
But  the  remarkable  fact  about  these  institutif)ns  is  that  after  being  started 
throujjh  the  labors  of  women,  women  appealed  in  vain  for  admission  for 
schuiarships  for  a  long  time.  For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  defense  made  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  women  to 
enter  the  college.  I  send  you  the  following  from  Dr.  J.  D.  Buck : 

Pulte  Medical  CoU«^,  of  Cincinnati,  was  <^aniaed  under  the  taw,  and 

opened  in  tSfS,  for  die  admission  of  students,  with  no  provinon,  either  for  or  against 

the  atlmission  or  women.  From  time  to  time,  during  the  first  seven  years,  the  subject 
of  the  admission  of  wopkmi  v-ns  broached,  btit  generally  bulbed  out  of  court  amid 
sneers  and  ridicule.  The  taculiy  stood  tive  against  and  four  for.  The  opposition  was 
the  most  pronounced  and  bitter  imaginable,  the  staple  argument  beii^  that  the  ming* 
lin^'  yA  the  sexes  in  medical  colleges  ledalwaysand  necessarily  to  licentiousness. 

Fin.i'ly.  in  the  f;dl  of  1877,  ?even  of  the  nine  member<;  of  tlie  fnculty  voted  to  admit 
women.  One  professor  voted  no,  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  I'rof.  S.  R.  Beck- 
vith — a  life-long  opponent  of  the  broader  culture  of  women— left  the  meeting  with  the 
purpose  of  arresting  all  action.   In  this,  however,  he  failed ;  the  vote  was  oonfinned. 

On  the  following  day  another  meeting  was  held,  when  the  vote  was  re-considered 
and  again  con firn\r(l,  each  of  the  seven  members  .agreeing  to  st.ind  by  it.  Still  aqain. 
a&otber  meeting  was  called,  at  the  instance  of  the  leader  of  the  oppo!>itiou,  and  in  the 
absence  of  two  of  the  staunch  friends,  a  bare  majority  of  the  whole  faculty  voted  to  ex- 
clude women,  as  heretofore,  and  notified  the  applicants  for  admission,  who  had  been 
officially  informed  of  the  previous  resolution  to  admit  them,  that  they  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Forbearance  on  the  pari  of  the  friends  of  justice  was  no  more  to  be  thought  of,  and 
notice  was  given  that  the  wrong  should  be  righted,  at  all  haaards.  For  the  next  two 
fswswar  raged  persistent  and  unflinching  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  rights  of 
women,  bitter  and  slanderous  on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  A!!  the  tricks  of  the  ]>"li- 
tician  were  reported  to  to  defeat  the  cause  of  right,  and  more  than  once  by  misrepre- 
sentation they  obtained  the  announcement  in  the  public  press  that  the  case  was  decided, 
and  women  forever  excluded.  Still  the  cause  moved  on  to  comf^te  triumph,  and  to 
the  disgrace  and  final  exchuion  fran  the  college  of  two  of  the  most  bitter  leaders  of 
the  opposition. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  it  was  announced  in  the  annual  catalogue,  "  that  students  will  he 
admitted  to  the  lectures  of  Pulte  college  without  distinction  of  sex,**  a  very  simple 
result  indeed,  as  the  outcome  of  two  years*  warfare.  At  the  opening  of  lectures  the  first 
of  October,  four  female  students  presented  them<^elves,  and  were  admitted  to  mntriCTila- 
tion.  Every  prophecy  of  disa'^ter  had  faded.  The  class  was  an  increase  in  numbers 
over  ibat  of  any  preceding  year,  and  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  deportment  and 
mom!  tone  from  the  presence  of  ladies,  who  from  their  high  character  and  bearing  ex- 
erted a  restraining  influence,  as  tht  y  always  do,  on  those  diqMued  to  be  gentlemen.  At 
the  commencement  exercises  in  March,  1S81,  three  women,  viz:  Miss  S.  C.  O'Kecfe, 
Mrs.  .Mary  N.  Street,  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Taylor,  received  the  degree  of  the  college,  after 
having  attended  the  same  lectures  and  been  submitted  to  the  same  examination  as  the 
nude  graduates.  The  prize  for  the  best  examination  (in  writini^  in  physiology,  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Stella  Hunt,  of  Cincinnati.  The  right  of  women  to  admittance  to  this 
college  cannot  ac^riin  be  raised  except  by  a  two-third=;  vote  of  Vioth  faculty  and  trii^tec^ 
—a  majority  which  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  alter  the  record  which  the  women  have 
already  made  as  students  in  the  institution.         Yours  truly*  J.  D.  BUCK, 
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After  all  this  educational  work  and  this  seeming  triumph  for 
the  recognition  of  an  equal  status  in  the  colleges  for  women,  we 
find  this  item  going  the  rounds  of  the  daily  journals,  under  date 

of  Cleveland,  March  29,  1885  : 

Considerable  excitement  prevails  among  the  bomeopathists  of  Cievclnnu.  Con- 
mencement  exerdses  of  the  college  are  to  be  held  next  Toesdsj  evening,  and  Mitt 
Madge  Dickson,  of  Chamben,  Pa.,  waft  to  have  delivered  the  salutatoiy  address.  Br. 

H.  IT.  Paxter,  a  prominent  professor  of  the  college,  objected,  -nvrs'^  ■\  woman  valuta, 
torian  would  disgrace  the  coU^e.  Miss  Dickson  resigned  the  honor,  and  no  iddrew 
will  be  delivered. 

In  April,  1873,  Nettie  Cronise  of  Tiffin,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  In  the  following  September,  her  si^er  Florence  was 
admitted,  and  they  practiced  as  N.  &  F.  Cronise,  until  Mbs 

Nettie's  marriage  with  N.  B.  Lutes,  with  whom  she  has  since 
been  associated  under  the  firm  name  of  Lutes  &  Lutes.  Miss 
Florence  Cronise  has  her  office  in  Tiffin.  Soon  after  commenc- 
ing practice  Mrs.  Lutes  was  appointed  to  examine  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  bar,  the  first  instance  of  a  woman  serving  in  this 
capacity  in  the  United  States,  althouc^h  Florence  Cronise  and 
one  or  two  other  women  have  since  done  like  duty.  These  ladies 
and  Miss  Hulett  were  the  first  women  to  open  law  offices  and 
begin  an  active,  energetic  practice  of  the  profession. 

In  1S85,  Miss  Maiy  F*  Sparge  of  Cleveland,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar. 
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CHAPTER  XLl. 
MICHIGAN. 

Womett's  Literary  Clubs  and  Libraries — Mrs.  Lucinda  H.  Stone— CUtSMt  of  Gitlt  in 

Europe— Ernestine  L.  Rose — LogiMative  Action,  1849-18S5 — State  Wnmnn  Suf- 
frage  Society,  1870— Annual  Conventions — Northwestern  Association — Wendell 
FbiUips'  Letter— Nannctte  Gtrdner  Votes— Catharine  A.  F.  Stebbini;  Refuel— 
Lc^daxhw  Action-^Amendnenta  Submitted— An  Active  Canvaas  of  the  State  Ij 
Women — Election  Day — The  Amendment  1-ost,  40,000  Men  Voted  in  Favor — 
University  at  Ann  Arbor  Opened  t  o  Girls.  1869 — Kalamazoo  Institute — J.  A,  B. 
Stone,  Miss  Madeline  Stockwdl  and  Miss  Sarah  Burger  Applied  for  Admission  to 
the  Univenityin  1857— Episcopal Chnidi  Bill— Local  Sodetiea^Quincy— Lansing 
—St.  Johm— Maoiatee— Gfiad  Sapid*— Sojonraer  Tnatli— JLouia  C.  Havilaad— 
Sgrbil  Lwrbob* 

Troweling  through  the  State  of  Michigan,  sufficiently  at  leis- 
ure to  make  acquaintances,  one  would  readily  remark  the  unusual 
intelligence  and  cultivation  of  the  women.  Every  large  town 
can  boast  a  woman's  literary  club»  a  reading-room,  nicely  fur- 
nished, with  a  library  containing,  in  many  cases,  one  and  two 
thousand  volumes,  a  choice  collection  of  scientific,  historical  and 
classical  works.  This  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  population  is  laigely  from  New  York  and  New  England, 
partly  to  the  many  institutions  of  learning  early  opened  to  girls, 
and  partly  to  the.  extensive  social  influence  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  H. 
Stone,*  whose  rare  culture,  foreign  travels  and  liberal  views  have 
fitted  her,  both  as  a  woman  and  as  a  teacher,  to  inspire  the  girls  of 
Michigan  with  a  desire  for  thorough  education.  Mrs.  Stone  has 
travclcJ  through  many  countries  in  the  old  world  with  large 
classes  of  young  ladies  ur.dcr  her  charge,  superintending  their 
reading  and  studies,  and  giving  them  lectures  on  history  and  art 
on  classic  ground,  where  some  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the 

'Having  made  naoy  lyceom  trips  tJbrough  Michigan,  I  huve  had  several  cjipi^  rtunities  of  meeting 
Mn.  Stone  io  her  own  quwt  home,  and  i  aw  rauiily  uoderstaod  the  wide  iafluence  ih*  Mtanad  oa  the 
vomen  of  that  State,  and  what  a  benediction  her  presence  must  have  heen  in  all  the  refonn  aitocfa)" 
tions  in  w-hi'  h  took  an  active  part.  I  always  felt  that  Micb%an  would  be  a  grand  Slate  in  which 
Co  mak*  th«  experiiaeat  of  woman  suffrage,  esp«ciaUy  as  in  Mn.  Stt  ne  we  bad  aa  cothiniastic  coid* 
juor.  Infwyiiigttiuwdl-dciervedtiibuietoMxk&oaailmMaMfoifM 
rr  rf  Fiiat,  a  woman  of  great  tMeoliva  ability.  iiHtad  th«  fint  woana'a  Nadfaf^wv  aad  Hvaiy 
oasy  yean  ago.— (E.  C.  S. 
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past  were  enacted:  in  ancient  palaces,  temples  and  grand  cathe- 
drals; upon  the  very  spots  still  rich  with  the  memories  of 
kings  and  popes,  great  generals,  statesmen,  poets  and  philoso- 
phers. We  cannot  estimate  the  advantages  to  these  young  trav- 
elers of  having  one  always  at  hand,  able  to  point  out  the  beauties 
in  painting  and  statuary,  to  interpret  the  symbols  and  mysteries 
of  architecture,  the  language  of  rnusic^  the  facts  of  history,  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  mighty  nations.  Mrs.  Stone 
has  also  given  courses  of  parlor  lectures  to  laige  classes  of  ladies 
in  every  city  of  the  State,  thus,  with  her  rare  experiences  and 
extensive  observations,  enriching  evety  circle  of  society  in  whidl 
she  moved. 

-To  Catharine  A.  F.  Stebbins  we  are  indebted  for  compiling 
many  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  chapter.  Reviewing  the  last 
forty  years,  she  says : 

The  agitation  on  tiie  question  of  woman  suffrage  began  in  this  Slate  in 
1S46,  with  the  advent  of  Ernestine  L.  Rose,*  who  spoke  twice  In  the  legis* 
latlve  hall  in  Detroit — once  on  the  **  Science  of  Government,*'  and  once 
on  the  «*  Antagonisms  in  Society/'  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House 

of  Representatives,  expressing  a  high  sense  of  her  ability,  eloquence 
and  grace  of  delivery.   Her  work  in  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor  and  other  places 

was  three  or  four  years  prior  to  the  first  report  by  the  Specie!  Committee 
of  the  Senate  in  the  general  revision  of  the  constitution,  mm!  years  be- 
fore the  Htiuse  Committee's  report  on  elections  in  response  to  women's 
petitif^ns,  and  a  dozen  years  before  the  fav^orable  *'  report  of  the  Sciiale 
upon  the  memorial  of  ladies  praying  for  the  privilege  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise," signed  by  Thomas  W.  Ferry. 

The  Revolution  of  April  30, 1868,  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  the 
women  of  Stuigis  voted  on  the  question  of  prohibition : 

'*A  few  weeka  1^.  tt  a  kfge  meetli^  of  llie  dtizens  of  Stnrgik,  MiA|gui,lltt 

ladies  were  asked  to  help  in  the  coming  election  the  cause  of  prohibition.  They 
plicil  that  they  would  if  they  wi-re  allowed  to  vote.  At  a  sub«.cqucnl  meeting  the  gcJ^- 
tlemen  could  do  no  less  than  to  invue  them.  A  coounittce  of  twelve  was  appointed. 
Tliey  canvassed  the  vilbige  and  invited  all  the  ladies  to  come  oat  and  join  in  die  dcm- 
onstratioo.  At  S  o'clock  on  election  day  they  assembled  at  Union  School  Hatt  and 
inarched  to  the  mom  where  tlic  election  was  held,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  de» 
posited  tlicir  votes  in  favor  of  prohibition,  and  six  ai^ainst  it.  Whilst  they  were 
marching  through  the  room  the  Utmost  order  prevailed,  and  when  they  were  retiring 
three  hearty  cheers  wera  given  for  tiie  ladles  of  Stnrgis.  Great  credit  fa  due  to  Mia. 
William  Kyte,  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  to  all  die  other  members,  for 
their  manajjcmont  of  the  whole  affair.  The  utmost  good  feeling  prevailed,  and  not  a 
sneer  or  a  jeer  was  heard  from  the  lords  of  creation,  but  a  large  majority  seemed  to 
hail  this  as  a  precursor  of  what  they  expect  in  the  fatore,  when  the  people  dbdl  beed> 
ncated  to  respect  the  rights  of  all." 
We  find  the  above  in  the  Stwgis  Jommal,  by  the  waj,  one  of  the  beat  in  tone  tad 

*  A  sketch  of  Ihb  MUisiit  Nkli  woman,  who  has  cakm  audi  an  active  part  in  the  wonan  MiSnflS 
Mvratai,  hoth  la  <Ui  eovBtty  sad  Bntfaad,  wm  ho  found  la  Voluaie  L,  me  «5. 
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talent  of  iU  oiir  western  exchanges.  Its  editor,  Mr.  Wait,  is  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  State,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  a  believer  in  the  equal  civil  and  political 
rights  of  women.  We  have  more  than  once  suggested  in  The  devolution  that  the 
women  should  appear  at  the  polls  on  election  days  and  demand  their  rights  as  citizens. 
The  effect  could  not  but  be  bencBcial  wherever  tried.  Any  considerable  number  of 
intelligent  women  in  almost  any  locality  would  in  this  way  soon  inaugurate  a  move- 
ment to  result  in  a  speedy  trittmph.  Let  thc^e  nnble  Sttirgi?^  women  persevere. 
Methodist  Bishop  Simpson  wa<>  right  when  he  lieclared  the  vote  of  woman  at  the  polls 
would  soon  extingnish  the  perdition  fires  of  mtempenuwe.  The  Stnigii  women  bave 
begun  the  good  wdrk,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  to  six !  Sorelyi  bleued  are  the  hus- 
bands and  children  of  such  wives  and  mothers.  P.  P. 

In  The  RcifdiUimi  of  September    i868»  we  find  the  following  from  the 

Sturgis  Star  : 

I-.Tst  tipring  the  ladies  of  Sturgis  went  to  the  polls  one  hundred  nnd  twenty  in  num- 
ber, and  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  the  movement.  Their  votes  did  uoi  count, 
for  they  could  only  be  cast  in  a  separate  bos,  and  the  movement  was  only  good  in  its 
moral  effect.  But  at  the  school  meeting  the  ladies  have  an  equal  right  to  vote  with 
the  men.  ^^^latevcr  qualifications  a  man  must  po<;scss  to  exercise  privileges  in  that 
meeting,  any  woman  possessing  like  qualifications  can  exercise  like  privileges  there. 
To  substantiate  diis,  it  is  only  nectsssty  to  read  the  school  law.  .  Secticm  145  of  the 
Primary  School  law:  "  The  words  *  qualified  voter'  shall  be  taken  and  construed  to 
mean  and  include  a'l  taxahle prr^ons  residing  in  the  district  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  who  have  resided  therein  three  months  next  preceding  the  lime  of  voting.'* 

Ex-State  Superintendent  John  M.  Gregory's  opinion  of  that  is,  that  "under  this 
section  (145)  aU  persons  liable  to  be  taxed  in  the  district*  and  twenty<one  years  of  age, 
and  having  resided  three  months  in  the  district,  without  distinction  of  sex,  color,  or 
nationality,  may  vole  in  the  district  meetings."  In  districts  where  they  elect  only  a 
director,  assessor  and  moderator,  the  women  can  vote  on  all  questions  except  the  elec- 
tion of  ofiicers.  In  graded  diiitricts  they  can  vote  on  all  questions,  election  of  trustees 
included.  Men  having  no  taxable  property,  but  who  vote  at  town  meetings  and  gen- 
eral elections,  can  only  vote  for  trustees  at  a  school  meeting.  Any  woman,  then,  hav- 
ing a  watch,  cow,  buggy,  or  personal  property  of  any  kind,  subject  to  tax,  or  who  has 
real  estate  in  her  own  name,  or  jointly  with  her  husband,  can  vote.  Here,  then,  is  a 
lawful  right  for  women  to  vote  at  school  meetings,  and  as  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  ii,  we  .advocate  it.  \Vc  bclit.vc  th.it  it  uill  wink  gooil.  Our  Union  school  is 
something  that  all  should  feel  an  active  interest  in.  We  hope,  then,  that  th(^  ladies 
entitled  to  vote  will  exercise  the  rights  that  the  law  grants  them.  To  give  these  sug- 
gestions a  practical  effect,  we  dieerfulty  publish  the  following  notice : 

The  undersigned  respectfully  request  those  ladies  residing  in  District  No.  3.  of 
the  township  of  Sturgis,  who  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  assemble  in 
Mn.  Pendleton's  parlor,  at  the  Exdiange  Hotel,  on  Frida;^  evening  next,  August  28. 
at  7  30  o'clock,  to  consider  the  matter  of  exeicisiag  the  privilege  miicb  the  law  gives 
them. 

This  call  is  signed  by  about  twenty  of  the  best  women  of  the  borough.    Last  week 
,  we  called  attention  in  The  Revoluiim  to  the  earnestness  <^  the  English  women  in 
urging  their  claim  to  the  ri^^hi  of  suffrsget  and  appealed  to  American  women  from 
their  example.  hear  fr<un  ilillcrint  sotjrcesthat  American  wnmen  will  attempt,  to 

some  extent,  lo  be  registered  this  year  as  voters,  and  we  hope  so  brave  an  example 
will  become  a  contagion.  A  boastful  warrior  once  demanded  of  his  foe,  **  Deliver  up 
your  arms.**  The  answer  was,  **Come,  if  you  ^re*  and  take  themt**  Let  women 
l>ccome  brave  enough  to  take  their  rights,  and  there  will  nOt  be  much  resistance. 
According  tn  their  faith  and  their  courage,  so  shall  it  be.  P.  P. 

The  MiciH>,j:in  State  Suffice  Society — alw.iys  an  independent  assDcia- 
tion — was  organized  at  the  close  of  the  first  convention  held  in  Hum- 
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blin's  Opera-house,  Battle  Creek,*  Januar)'  20,  1870,  and  has  done  the 
usual  work  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  local  societies,  circulating  tracts 
and  petitions,  securing  hearings  before  the  legislature,  and  holding  its 
annual  meetings  from  ^-enr  to  year  in  the  different  cities  of  the  State. 

The  Northwestern  Ass- 'ciatinu  held  its  first  annual  coin  ention  in  the 
Voung  Men's  Hall,  Dclruit,  November  28,  29,  1870,  with  large  and  appre- 
ciative audiences.!  Legislative  action  on  the  question  of  woman  suffrage 
began  In  Micbjgan  in  1849^  when : 

The  special  Teport  favorable  to  Senate  docnment  No.  10.  for  ontrertai  suffrage,  was 
signed  bj  Dwight  Webb,  Edward  H.  Thompson  and  Riz  Robtnaon.— House  docn- 
ment No.  31,  legislature  of  1855  :  "  The  Committee  on  Elections,  to  vhora  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  Bct^y  P,  J'arker,  Lucinda  Knapp,  Nancy  Fleming,  Electa  ^Tven, 
and  several  other  '  siroug-imaded '  ladies  of  Lcuawce  county,  asking  such  amend, 
nents  to  tiie  constitution  of  the  State  as  will  secure  to  women  an  equal  right  to  the 
dective  franchise  with  men,'*  reported  adversely,  ridiculed  the  petitioners,  and  wai 
signed  by  A.  P.  Mf)ornian. — Senate  document  No.  27,  in  ti  e  ?:t>-sion  of  1S57  :  On  a 
memorial  of  ladies  praying  the  legislature  to  grant  them  the  elective  franchise,  the 
report  was  signed  bjr  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  and  was  favomble  and  re^iectful.— House 
document  No.  S5,  legislature  of  1859 :  On  constitutional  amendments  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal sufTrige,  the  report  was  favorable  for  extending  suffrage  to  colored  men.  but 
doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  extending  it  to  women.  This  was  signed  by  F:ib!Ui 
Miles,  chairman. — Senate  document  No.  12:  Upua  the  same  constitutional  amcmi- 
ments,  fai  the  legislature  of  1S59,  the  report  signed  by  R.  E.  Trowbridge,  chainnan  of 
the  committee,  was  adverse  to  extending  suffrage  to  women. 

On  February  I3,  T873,  Mr.  Lamb  introduced  "  ;i  Joint  rt-^olution  grantinij  the  privi- 
lege of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  women  of  the  btate."  Mr.  Bartholomew  iatro- 
daced  "a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  section  I,  article  I.,  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  relation  to  the  qualifications  of  dectore.**  Both  were  lefened  to  the 
Committee  on  Elections,  whidt  made  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Flections,  to  uhom  was  referred  tlie  joint  resolution  granting 
the  privdege  of  the  elective  franchise  to  women  of  this  Sute,  respectfully  report  thai 
they  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  have  directed  me  to  report  the  sane 
back  to  the  House  without  recommendation.  We  think  the  time  has  nut  arrived  for 
US  to  decide  on  so  important  a  matter.  We  await  further  developments,  and  are  un- 
der the  impression  tlutt  there  is  no  popular  demand  for  the  change^t  least  not  safli* 


•  The  speakers  at  the  Battle  Creole  cortventinn  wpn?  Miri.^in  M.  Cole,  editor  of  The  /fW/.i>:'>  Ad:-^ 
ra/^,  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  Mary  A.  Livcrmorc,  eUitur  ywri»<»/,  Bvstoii ;  Hantuth  Tracy  Cutler, 

lllinoi-i ;  Rev.  J.  M.  McCarthy,  Saginaw  ;  Mrs,  J.  C.  Dexter,  Ionia ;  Mrs.  D.  C.  BLakeman.  Lucioda 
H.  Stone,  Kalaimaroo;  AdeU«  Hazleit,  HilUdale;  Rev.  J.  S.  Lovdaad,  D.M.  Fox,  Battle  CndL; 
Mar7  T.  Lathrop,  Jadctoa.  I^ter*  of  tyinpattir  were  received  from  B.  F.  Codctr  aii^  Mom* 
Coit  Tyler,  professors  of  the  Michi.:.in  St.itc  University.  The  ofTi  <.rs  of  the  Sl.ite  aswciation 
were:  /'*  tMiV.w/,  I'rofrssor  Mo*«r*  Coil  lyUr,  Ann  Arbor;  I7<> -/' f  y/./<  w/,  Luviiuia  H.  Stonc;^"'* 
t0rding  Secret  ay  s\  M.vrj-T.  L-uhnn. ;  Ccrres/'OKiiing  Secretat  j  I- ujihcmi.i  Ccnhran,  Detroit ;  Trt»t- 
ii«vr, Colin  Campbell,  Detroit;  Executive  Ci?mmi/Ue,  Dt,  S.  B.  Thayer,  Frances  W.  Titus.  Battk 
Creek  •  Flim  Bart  Cainble,  East  Sa£in.iw  ;  Catharine  A.  F.  Stebbins.  Detroit ;  Hon.  J.  O.  Wait,  Stuf 
gi>  ;  Mrs.  D.  C.  Blakeman,  Kalamatoo  ;  Mts.  L.  H.  T.  Dexter,  Ionia. 

t  The  speaker!  at  the  North  wcjtern  convention  were  Mrs.  Hazlett.  the  preildent ;  Hon.  C.  B.  Waite. 
Professor  D.  C.  Brciok*!,  Chicago  ;  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Celia  Burieifth,  New  Yuck  ;  Lillie  PedtbA 
Wiitconsin ;  Mr*.  Lathrop,  Jackson;  Giles  B.  Stubljins,  Ahun  KliKr,  J.  B.  BlofiS,  Detroit.  Leiteis 
were  rep«.rted  from  Henry  Ward  Bcechcr,  Wendell  rhilUp*.  Rev.  E.  O.  Haveu.Proiesaor  fi.  F. Cocker, 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Mtt.  liveifittoffe,  Lney  Stone,  K.  B.  Blackwdl,  Mn.  Josephine  GrilBag.  T.  W.  Hif 
giiison,  TluTnl  ire  Tilioii,  Ph-i'l  c  CiMizin'^,  Anna  F..  Dickinson,  Eliiabcth  C.iily  Stanton,  Miriitn  M.Col« 
and  Rev.  Hubert  Colly  er.  The  offinrs  cicttc  J  were:  rrnuuni,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Ha^Iett,  Michigui;  Meford- 
/wjfjrrt-rr/rtry,  Mrs.  Rebecca  W.  MoU,  Chicigo  ;  Ccrr(f/>onJing  Secretary  ^Wt^  Harriet  S.  Brook*, 
■Chiciigo;  TrtMurer^  Hon.  Fenuwdol  Jones,  Chicago;  Vice-Presidents,  J  B.  filoM,  Micbigaa ;  Mis. 
Mym  Biadwell,  Itlinois  *  Mn.  E.  R.  Colfini,  Ohio  :  lin.  Dr.  Fereuton,  Indiana  •  Mit>  Flwrbe  CoitfiB*! 
Missouri ;  Executive  Conimiiit  c,  C.  P.  W.iite, Chicago  ;  Colin  Campbell.  Dtjtr<  it ;  Mr>  Franri-  Miner* 
Miasouri ;  Madame  Aoneke,  Wiscoosm ;  Mrs.  Charles  Leoaard  »nd  Mrs.  £.  J.  t<oomis,  Chicago* 
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Cient  to  warrant  ns  in  recommending  to  important  a  chance  in  our  form  of  government 
at  the  present  session  of  the  legislature— and  ask  to  be  ai&ch.-.qged  from  the  lurlher 
COBgideratian  of  the  mbject.        [Signed :]        A.  HBwm%  AtHmg  Gudtmiam, 

Motion  carried  to  lay  the  joint  resolution  on  the  tnble.  March  4,  it  was  tideea  fron 
the  table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole«  wlio  recommended  its  Y^mwflf, 
aod  April  10  it  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  50  to  24 : 

The  committee  have  considered  the  matters  embraced  in  the  several  resolutions  re- 
ferred to  them  relative  to  providing  for  woman's  suffrage,  and  have  instructed  me  to  « 
report  against  adding  any  such  provision  to  the  constitution  at  present.    The  «w»«nift.. 
tee  ask  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

[Signed:]  B.  W.  Hddaitgh,  Clmrmm» 

October  14.— A  bill  f>T  separate  submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  oonstitation  lelatiog  to  woouin't  solbiige,  was  Io»t  by  a  tie  vote— 9  for  and 
7  a^unsU 

At  the  extra  teirion  of  the  legiahtwe,  1874,  in  the  House,  Maidi  to,  Mr.  Hoyt  ia> 
tiodnced  a  joint  resolution  for  separata  anbinuaion  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  aa 
amendment  to  the  constitution  relating  to  woman  snfTric^c.  Referred  to  tha  CoTO- 
mittee  on  Elections  and  State  Affairs,  jointly.  On  March  12  the  following  memoiUI 
irom  ilic  :>uiLe  Woman  Suffrage  Astiociation *  was  presented  in  the  House: 

TV  tht  SenaU  and  ffome  of  Ji^mmtaHvex  of  tkt  S/uit  of  Mkhigan^  in  Sptdal 

Session  Convened: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Michigan  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  at 
Aeir  meeting  held  in  Kalaroamo,  Febmay  10,  1874,  voted  to  memorialize  your  honor- 
aUe  body,  at  your  special  session  now  being  held. 

We  beg  leave  to  represent  to  you  that  the  object  of  this  association  is  to  secure,  in  a 
legal  way,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the  State.  They  arc,  as  you  weU 
know,  already  rect^ized  as  citizens  of  the  State  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  now  taxed  for  all  purposes  of  public  interest  as  well  as  the  men. 
Boi  tliey  are  not  represented  in  the  l^slature,  nor  in  any  branch  of  the  State  govern* 
mentf  thus  affording  a  great  example,  and  an  unjust  one  f<Mr  women,  of  taxation  with- 
out representation,  which  our  fathers  declared  to  be  tyranny;  and  which  is  contrary-  to 
the  geniua  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  to  tlie  general  polity  of  this  common- 
wealth. Women  are  also  governed,  while  they  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  government, 
and  made  subject  to  laws  affecting  their  proper^*  their  personal  lighta  and  liber^t  ^ 
wbo»e  enactment  they  have  no  voice. 

W'e  therefore  petition  yoer  honorable  body,  that  in  preparing  a  new  constitntioD,  to 
be  submitted  for  adoption  or  rejection  Vy  the  people  of  this  State,  you  will  strike  out 
the  word  "  male  "  from  the  article  detiniug  the  qualifications  of  electors;  or  if  deemed 
best  by  yon,  will  provide  for  the  separate  snbillission  of  an  article  for  the  enfrandilaek 
ment  of  the  women  of  Michij^an,  i^iving  them  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  men. 
By  thus  taking  the  lead  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  more  fully  secure  the  personal 
tights  of  aQ  the  ctttsens,  yon  will  show  yonnelves  in  harmonv  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  worthy  to  be  call  1  pi  sneers  in  this  cause,  you  are  already  niu-t  honorably  ac- 
counted pioneers  in  your  educational  system,  which  affords  equal  and  impartial  ad* 
«antai;es  to  the  popuMtiott  of  oar  State,  inawpective  of  sea  or  condition  in  life— Ihua 
aiming  to  elevate  the  entire  people  to  Uie  hignest  pneticable  plane  of  intelUgenoa  and 
true  civilization. 

By  order,  and  In  die  name  of  die  Midi%aa  Woman  Snffrage  Association. 

LuOMDA  H.  Stows,  (Smnfonditig  Ster^iatf, 

^Trs.  A.  H.  Walker,  President. 

On  March  14,  the  joint  committee  made  the  following  report : 

The  committees  on  State  affairs  and  elections,  to  whom  was  referred  the  joint  resoku 
tion  proposing  an  amendment  to  section  i,  article  Vii.,  of  the  constitution,  ia  rdatiOB 
to  the  qualifications  of  electors,  respectfully  report  thnt  tlu-v  have  had  the  same  under 
consideration,  and  have  directed  cs  to  report  the  i»amc  back  to  the  House  without 

amendment,  and  recommend  that  it  do  pass  and  ask  to  lie  diidiaqged  from  tha  forthor 

con  si  de  ration  of  the  snbjectt 


*  Av#Mr«#«  Mrs.  A.  H.  Walker;  Co* rupmdim^  Seerttary^  Luciada  H.  Stone;  Rectmiing Ster^ 

/aV.Mrs.  S.  v..  Emory;  Treasir.r,  Mr*.  F,  Metcalf;  Extcuti-.  C^inmirUt,  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  StOO^ 
lln.  Frances  Titu«,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Jcnoison,  Mni.  C.  A.  F.  Stcbbim.  Mr^.  I).  C.  Blahcman,  Mis.  L.  & 
dutiis.  Dr.  J.  H.  Baithokmew. 
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The  reasons  which  have  influenced  tbs  committee  in  recommending  an  amendment 

so  radical  and  sweeping  in  the  changes  which  it  will  create  if  finally  adopted  by  the 
people,  aic  briefly  these:  The  question  of  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women 
equally  with  men,  is  one  that  has  been  seriously  and  widdy  agitated  for  yeaT  i  li 
wnile,  like  otlier  jtolitical  reforms  which  chaiii^e  in  any  considerable  degree  the  ol.land 
establisitcd  order  of  things,  it  has  met  w  iih  slroug  opposition,  on  the  other  hand  it  ha* 
been  ably  advocated  l»y  men  and  women  distinguished  alike  for  their  intellectual 
ability  and  their  excellent  judgment.  AltluiUf^h  ue  believe  that  there  should  be  certain 
necessary  and  proper  restrictions  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  v  c  are  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  donbt  whether  the  distinction  of  sex 
in  the  nintter  of  voting,  is  not,  inalat^e  measure,  a  fictitioTis  one.  The  interests  of 
women  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  good  government  are  certainly  identical  with  those 
of  men.  In  the  matter  of  property  their  nghts  conceded  bylaw  are  equal,  and  in 
some  re?;pccts  snperiiir  tn  those  of  men;  and  if  tlie  principle  of  no  taxation  without 
representation  is  a  one  a^  applied  among  men,  it  would  seem  that  it  might  jus> 
tice  be  extended  to  women.  As  the  reasons  given  above  are  strongly  ur^ed  by  the 
advocate*;  of  woman  suffrage,  and  as  several  petition^,  numerously  signed  by  citi.-ens 
of  liie  hiate,  ai>king  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  House  in  this  matter,  are  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  committee,  we  have  deemed  itadYiiable,  ahhongh  not  equally  agreed  as 
to  the  main  qiie>ti«.n  inv<ilved,  to  recommend  the  passage  of  the  resohition  by  the 
House,  in  order  tliat  the  people  of  the  State  may  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  will  at  the  baUbt>box  as  to  the  expediency  of  extending  the  right  of  sunfrage  to 
women.  SXMt  kl  H.  BlackmaN,  Chairman  of  Commitiie  on  State  Ajfoirt* 

James  Barnes,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  MUctiont, 

Report  accepted,  and  joint  leaoltttioa  placed  on  the  general  order. 

On  March  i6  the  following  joint  resolution  passed  the  House  by  n  vote  of  67  to  t7t 

and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  26  to  4.*  projKising  an  amendment  to  hccliou  I  of 
article  VII.  of  the  constitution,  in  relation  to  the  qualification  of  electors  : 

Rcsohed,  By  the  St  nate  and  //»mse  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michigan^ 
That  at  the  election  when  the  amended  constitution  shall  be  snbmittcd  to  the  electors 
of  this  S'ate  for  adi>ption  or  rejection,  tliere  shrdl  be  sid)rnitted  to  such  electors  the 
following  propositions,  to  be  substituted  in  case  of  adoption,  for  so  much  of  section  I, 
of  article  Vii.,  as  precetles  the  proviso  therein,  in  the  present  constitution  of  this  State 
as  it  nnw  st  ui  !s.  nnd  sub  tituted  forscctioD  I,  article  viL,  in  said  amended  constitap 
tion,  if  the  latter  is  adopted,  to  wit : 

Section  i.  In  all  elections,  every  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  shaD 
have  resided  in  this  State  three  months,  and  in  the  township  or  ward  in  which  he  or 
bhe  offers  to  vote  ten  days  next  preceding  an  election,  belonging  to  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes,  shall  be  an  elector  and  entitled  to  vote : 

/Vrf/  l'\ .  ry  citi.'^  n  of  the  United  States;  .S",  r //,/ — Ever)- inhabitant  of  this  State, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  United  States  two  years  and  six  months,  and  declared 
his  or  her  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  laws 
thcri  (if,  six  months  jircceding  an  elcoiiim;  T'/z/rj/'— Every  inhabitant  residing  in  this 
State  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eij;hl  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Said  proposition  shall  be  separately  submitted  to  the  electors  of  this  State  for  their 
adoption  or  rejection,  in  form  following,  to  wit:  A  separate  ballot  may  be  given  by 
every  person  having  the  right  to  %'ote,  to  be  deposited  m  a  separate  box.  Upon  the 
ballot  given  for  said  proposition  shall  be  written,  or  priuicd,  or  partly  written  and 
partly  i)riiitcd,  the  words.  "Woman  Suffrage, — Yes";  and  ujwn  ballots  given  against 
the  adoption  thereof,  in  like  manner,  the  words,  '*  Woman  Suffrage, — No."  If  at  said 
election  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  upon  said  proposition  shall  contain  the  words. 
*•  Woman  Suffrage, — ^  es,"  then  said  proposition  shall  be  substituted  for  so  much  of 
section  i.  of  article  vii..  as  includes  the  provi^  therein  in  the  present  constitution  of 


*Tbe  following  named  nprcsentattveii  voted  jtea .-  Messrs.  Armstrong.  Bailey,  Bartholomew,  Black- 
aun,  Brifgs,  BMwn,  Bnmson.  Bucll,  Bunu,  Cody,  Carter,  Chamberlain,  Collins,  Dintrufif,  Drake, 
Drew,  Edwaids,  FsDClker,  Ferguson,  Garfield.  Gravelink.  Gilmore,  Goodrich,  Gordon,  Green,  Halre. 
Harden,  Hewitt,  Horner,  Howard.  Hoyt,  Kello^c,  Ku..|>i..  Lamb,  Luce.  E.  R.  Miller,  R.  C.  Miller, 
Mitchell,  Muntc.  O'DclI.  Parker,  Farsons,  Pierce.  Fric^t ,  Rcmer.  Rich,  Robiwran,  Sandcnoti,  SoMt,  Ses- 
sions, ShaW,  Smith,  1  aylor,  Thomas.  1  hompM.n.  VanAlcett,  VanScoy,  A.  Walker,  F.  Walker.  WakiM, 
Wamn.  Wdch.  Welker,  Wheeler,  With  ingioii,  Wixon,  Speaker — ^7.  The  following  n.imcd  Senators 
voted  ^(Vt  .*  Memrt.  Anderson,  Bcittic.  Brewer,  Buticrficld.  Child*.  Clubb,  Cook,  Crosby.  Curr>.  De- 
Land,  Ely,  Ooodcll,  Gr.iy.  H'  u  iit.  lsh.«m.  Lewis,  Mickley,  MilcbcU,  UcG<Nraa,  NcBsn»ith« PruuaMB« 
Ricbardsoo,  Sparks,  Suawcr,  Sutton,  WdU— 36. 
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the  Sute  a»  U  now  stands,  or  iiabstitttted  for  section  x,  of  article  vu.,  in  said  amended 
ooastittttioii,  if  the  Ittter  S%  adopted. 

This  bill  vas  promptly  signed  by  Governor  Bagley»  and  from  that  hour 
the  attentioii  of  the  advocates  of  suffrage  for  women  was  centered  on 
Michigan. 

The  submission  of  this  amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  gave  an  un« 
usual  interest  and  importance  to  the 'annual  meeting  held  at  LAnsing, 
May  6,  1874,*  at  which  plans  were  to  be  made,  and  money  raised  for  a  vig- 
orous campaign  throughout  the  State.  The  large  number  of  women  ready 
to  do  the  speaking,  and  tlie  equally  large  number  of  men  ready  to  make 
generous  contributions,  were  most  encouraging  in  starting,  VVonien  who 
could  not  aid  the  cause  in  any  other  way  cast  their  guld  watches  into  the 
treasury.  From  the  large  number  of  letters  received  at  this  convention 
we  may  judge  how  thoroughly  aroused  the  friends  were  all  over  the 
conntrjr.  Lydia  Maria  Child  wrote : 

It  is  uifed,  that  if  wonen  participated  m  public  affain,  puddings  would  be  spoiled, 
and  stockinfs  ncglecled.   Donbdeaa  aone  tudi  cases  miglit  occtir;  for  we  have  the 

same  Ti'imnn  nature  as  men,  and  men  are  sometimes  sn  taken  up  with  elections  as  to 
neglect  iheir  business  for  a  while.  But  i  apprehend  that  paddings  and  stockings,  to 
isy  nothing  of  nuneries,  tnffer  much  greater  detriment  from  the  present  expenditure 
of  time  and  thought  upon  the  heartless  ostentatioii  of  parties,  and  the  flounces  and 
fripperies  of  fashion,  than  can  possibly  accrue  from  the  intellectual  cultivation  of 
women,  or  their  participation  in  public  aflFairs.  Voting  is  a  mere  incident  in  the  lives 
of  men.  It  does  not  preveut  the  blacksmith  from  shoeing  horses,  or  the  fanner  from 
phntittg  fields,  or  the  lawyer  from  attending  courts;  to  I  see  no  reason  why  it  need  to 
pievent  women  from  attending  to  their  domestic  duties.  On  certain  subjects,  such  as 
intemperance,  licentiousness  and  war,  women  would  be  almost  universally  sure  to  ex- 
ert tlicir  intiuence  in  the  right  directions,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  peculiarly 
suffer  from  the  continuance  of  these  evils.  In  the  discharge  of  this  new  function,  tiicy 
would  doubtless  make  some  mutalces,  and  yield  to  some  temputions,  just  as  men  do. 
But  the  oonscionmess  of  being  an  acknowJedged  portion  of  the  government  of  the 
country  would  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  prcxluce  a  serious  sense 
o(  responsibility,  which  would  gradually  invipvate  and  ennoble  their  characten>. 

Tbomas  Wentworth  HlGOtNSON  Wrote :  I  believe  that  we  fail  to  establish  a  tnd^ 
tepubtican  govemment,  or  to  test  the  principle  of  univeiBal  suffrage,  so  long  as  we  en> 
franchi-e  one  sex  only. 

A.  I)k'»NsoN  Alcott  wrote  ;  ♦  ♦  *  Where  women  lead — the  best  women— -is  it 
unsafe  for  tucu  to  foUuw  ?    Woman intiuence  cannot  be  conhned  to  her  household; 

•Officer^  of  the  Michigan  State  Wom.m  SuQrage  A^'sociation  :  /V«r/<//«/,  Hon.  Jonu  H.  Mc- 
Gowan,  Col«iwaur  ;  i'ice-PrttidtmU,  Rev,  Richmond  f  iskc  jr.,  Grand  Haven,  Mr».  John  J.  Lagley, 
Detroit;  Kectfrding  Srtretary^  Mr*.  N.  Ctdtlc^,  Lenawee;  Stcretary  and  Trcasurtr,  George  H. 
Stickne>-,  Grand  Uaveu  ;  £xictitivt  Ctmmiitte,  Chairman,  Hon.  WilUam  M.  Ferry,  Grand  Havcat 
T1r%t  DUtrict— Giles  B.  Stebbin<t.  Z.  R.  Broelcway,  Wayne  ;  Second  District— Hon.  Charles  E.  Mick- 
ley,  I,rn.»»cc.  Mr>.  M.  A.  Hazlctt,  HiJUdale  ;  I  lurd  District— Hon.  W.  H.  Withington,  Jackson.  Mor- 
fam  Bates,  Calhoun ;  Fourth  Dixtrici— James  H.  Stonc»  Kalamazoo,  Miss  Sar.ah  Clutc,  St.  Jcn^eph  ; 
Fifth  Distfict— Hm.  B.  A.  Harlaa,  Mi».  M.  C.  BIim.  Kent ;  Sixth  District— Hon.  I.  H ,  Bartholomew. 
Ingli.ir;..  Mrs.  A.  Jenncy,  Gcnr^ce  ;  Sccnth  District  -  H.  J.  C.  \^un)>,  I,.it'<  rr,  J.  P.  Hoyt,  Tuscola; 
Ej,ihthk  Diairict — Hon.  C.  V.  DcL-ind,  Saginaw,  Hui».  J.  U.  I^v^L-.,  iS.iy  ;  Niiuh  DiMricl— Hon.  E-  L. 
Gray,  Newaygo,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Ram^ell,  Grand  Traver^;  Vict-PrtiidfKtt  by  Omgrettit^netl  Dirtrich, 
Fint  Distikt— Mr».  Elixa  l^eoett,  Uoo.  W.  N.  HudMn,  Wayne ;  Second  Distria--Uon.  W.  S.  Wilcos, 
Lenawee,  Hon.  Taleoct  E.  Wins,  Monroe  •  Third  District— Mra.  Ann  E.  GraTCt,  Calhoon,  Mn.  Mary 
Lath  rop,  Jackson ;  Frirth  Di-.tn<  t  H.ii.  T-nl  ?jjarks,  Berrien.  Rev.  U.C.  Peck.  K.i^ama/*  ;  Fifth 
Duttrict— Hon.  S.  L.  Withey,  Hon.  James  Miller,  Kent  ;  Sixth  District— Hon.  Randolph  btntklaud, 
CHntnn,  C  F.  Kimball,  Oakland;  Seventh  District— Hon.  Ira  Bulterfield,  Lapeer,  John  M.  Potter, 
Macotnh  ;  Fii^hth  Dixw  •  H  Ralph  Elv.  Cr.itiui.  Mit.  S.  M.  Gic«a, Bay ;  MiMh  Diattia— Slvia 
L.  Spi*|(uc,  Orand  Truvc;&c,  b.  W.  Fowlci,  MantMcc. 
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womnn  15,  and  wiH  be,  womanly  wherever  plncf  !.  No  condition  can  unsex  the  sexes. 
The  ten  cominandmcnts  will  not  sufier  in  her  keeping.  Her  vote  will  tell  for  the 
virtues,  against  the  vices  all.  Plato  said:  "Either  sex  alone  is  but  half  it&elf." 
'  Socially,  we  admit  hia  asaerUoa,  and  are  just  beginning  to  snnect  that  oar  repablicao 
institutions  need  to  be  complemented  and  rounded  with  woman  s  counsels,  and  adminis. 
trationsal«:o.  Go<_)d  republicans  are  asking  if  our  legislation  is  not  unsettled,  demoraliicd 
by  the  debauchery  of  hasty  poliiic:>,  by  |>rtvaie  vices,  and  the  want  of  manly  int^jitj, 
woman's  bonor.  Let  oor  eoarte^  to  women  be  tincew  paid  to  her  modesty  as  to  bcr 
penofi;  her  intelligence  as  to  her  housekeeping;  her  refining  inflnenee  In  political  as b 
social  circles.  Where  a  husband  would  blush  to  take  his  wife  and  daughter*,  let  him 
blush  to  be  seen  by  his  sons.  **  Revere  no  god,"  says  Euripkles,  "  whom  men  adore  by 
night.**  AndSophodes:  "Seeh  not  Ihyfellow^dseDB  to  guide  ttU  tiioB  canst  oidcr 
wen  thine  own  firende.**  Mrs.  Alcot  t  and  Louisa  join  in  hearty  hopes  for  yoor  sncoem. 

EiiNA  D.  Chf.nf.v  ivrnte  :  •  ♦  •  How  T  long  for  the  time  wb'-  n  tbis  que>tion 
being  Rctlled,  we  can  all  go  fonvard,  working  together,  to  discn^-?  and  settle  the  really 
great  questions  of  political  and  social  economy,  of  labor,  of  education,  and  the  fall 
development  of  bnman  life  in  State  and  sodety. 

John  Grkbmuaf  Wmmu  wrote :  *  ♦  •  I  hope  and  trust  the  electon  will 
be  wise  and  generous  enough  to  decide  it  in  yonr  favor.  Were  I  a  citizen  cl  the  State 
I  should  esteem  it  alike  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  vote  in  the  af&nnative. 

Asa  Mahan,  presid^t  of  Oberlin  College,  wrote :  The  cause  which  has  called  yoo 
together  Is  a  very  plain  one.  It  is  simply  this,  whether  * '  tavation  without  tepresenta* 
tion  "  is  tyranny  to  all  but  one-half  of  the  human  race,  and  the  principle  that  rulers 
derive  their  authority  to  mnke  and  adniiiii-^ttT  law  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
holds  true  of  the  white  man  ajid  the  black  man,  of  man  native  or  fore^n  burn,  and 
even  of  tlie  **  heathen  Chineet"  if  he  bdong  to  tilt  niak  8ei»  and  is  a  lie  in  its  applicsp 
tion  to  woman.* 

Dr.  Stone,  of  Kalamazoo,  read  an  able  report  of  what  had  been  done* 

and  all  it  was  necessary  to  do  if  the  friends  desired  to  carry  the  pending 
amendment.  The  following  extract  will  give  some  idea  of  the  momentoot 
undertaking  in  canvassing  a  State : 

Wh(  n  the  governor  decided  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  so  as  to  •sub- 
mit the  new  constitution  to  a  popular  vote  next  November,  the  committee  had  but  little 
time  for  the  circulation  of  petitions;  but  enough  was  done  to  secure  the  vote  in  favor 
of  snbmisslon.  This  was  the  more  easily  accomplished  because  we  have  ^  the  present 
legislature  so  many  warm  and  active  friends,  who  gave  that  body  no  rest  until  their 
point  was  carried.  And  here  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  brought  into  a  campaign  a!- 
moftt  as  novel  as  momentous,  with  scarce  a  precedent  to  guide  us.  We  ask  the  electors 
of  Michigan  to  share  their  civil  and  poUtinl  power  widi  those  who  liave  always  been 
denied  all  electoral  rights — to  vest  the  popular  sovereignty  not  merely  in  themselves, 
in  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men,  as  hitherto,  l;:;*  in  ba'f  a  million  of  men  and  women, 
and  so  make  our  State  what  it  is  not  now,  a  truly  republican  commonwealth.  We  have 
a  great  work  before  us,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  organizing  a  general  canvass  of 
the  entire  State.  Competent  lecturers  should  be  emplc^ed  wherever  hearers  can  be 
found,  and  moa^taised  to  defray  the  expenses.  Printed  documents  too,  must  be  cir- 
culated;  arguments  and  conclusions  framed  by  those  who  have  thought  on  these  sub- 
jects (or  men,  and  sometimes  for  women,  who  are  too  indolent  to  think  for  themseh'es. 
And  there  are  many  other  things  which  we  must  do  before  the  November  election: 
ballots  must  be  furnished  for  eveiy  township  and  polling  place,  especially  aflitmativt 
ballots,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  voters.   The  Executive  Commltlcc  csnnot 

•Among  xaaxij  others  were  letters  from  Amos  DrcMer.  Parleer  PflUbury,  Henry  B.  Blsdrwell,  R«#. 
S.  Reed,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Willi.uii  Lloy.l  (larrison,  Lucy  Stone.  Isabella  Bcechcr  H'K.k-  r.  Lucrtii* 
Jdott,  Elizabeth  Boynton  Haibert,  Dr.  Henrf  B.  Baker,  Miruun  M.  Coic,  MuKarct  V.  Luogley,  Abiqr 
and  Jnlia-^aaitli,  of  Ghstunbttry,  Conn.,  A.  C.  Voris,  from  ih«  Ohio  coottittttiooat  convcatioa,  Kan.  i> 
l«gaii  Chtpmaa. 
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be  obiqaitous  enough  to  discharge  oU  these  mulufarious  duties.  We  therefore  suggest 
that  there  be  appointed  doting  tiiis  meeting,  fhrtt^  a  Committee  on  Finance.  Seani^ 

a  Committee  on  Printed  Documents.  Thirds  a  Committee  on  Lecturers.  J^omrtk,  a 
County  Committee  r>f  perhaps  three  persons  in  each  county,  who  shall  have  power  also 
to  appoint  a  sub-couimiitee  in  each  township.  Whether  so  many  distmct  committees 
will  be  needed,  or  more  than  one  dast  of  duties  can  be  entrusted  to  the  same  com- 
mittee, the  association  can  determine.  We  do  not  want  too  much,  nor  too  complicated 
machinerj*,  but  just  enough  to  accomplish  the  work.  We  mu>t  fall  i:ito  line;  woman 
cxprcts  every  man  lo  do  his  duty;  sisrc'y  >he  will  not  fail  lo  be  true  to  herself. 

Representatives  from  the  different  counties  g^ave  their  names*  as  ready 
to  bcu^in  the  work  arranged  by  the  several  cummittees.  With  this  lart^e 
and  enthusiastic  convention  the  campaign  may  be  said  fairly  to  have 
opened  at  Lansing  early  in  May,  a  political  organization  being  formed  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  representing  nearly  evety  district  in  , 
the  State.  Governor  Bagley  having  promptly  signed  the  bill,  and  his  wife 
beiii£  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  measure,  the  social  influence  of  the  fam- 
ily was  all  in  the  right  direction.  The  influence  of  the  church,  too*  was 
in  a  measure  favorable.  The  Methodist  denomination^  in  its  general  con- 
ference, passed  a  resolution  indorsing  woman  suffrage.  Mrs.  Stanton,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Golden  Age,  said  : 

During  the  time  I  spent  in  Michigan,  speaking  every  night  and  twice  on  Sunday  to 
crowded  houses,  I  had  abundant  opportunities  of  feehng  the  pulse  of  the  people,  both 
In  public  and  priirate,  and  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  tide  of  popular  thooght  and  feel- 
ing was  running  in  the  ri|^t  direction.  The  people  are  beginning  to  regard  the  idea 
of  woman's  equality  with  man  as  not  only  a  poliiical,  1)Ut  a  rcHgious  truth,  Metho- 
dist, Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Unitarian  churches  being  all  alike 
thrown  open  to  its  consideration.  Sitting  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  the  different  pulpits 
with  reverend  gentlemen,  my  disconrses  given  in  the  place  of  the  sermon,  in  the  r^- 
nlar  ser>-icest  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  distance  we  had  come  since  that  period 
in  civilization  when  Paul's  word  was  law,  "Let  your  women  keep  silence  in 
the  churches."  Able  men  and  women  are  speaking  in  every  part  of  the  Slate,  and 
if  onr  trinmph  should  not  be  complete  at  the  next  election)  at  all  events  a  great  educsu 
tional  work  will  have  been  accomplished  in  the  distribation  of  tracts,  in  the  public  de- 


*  Tbe  following  persons  were  announced  (ind  requested  lo  communicate  uncc  with  the  Executive 
Coomnttee,  George  H.  Stickney,  Secretary,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.:  AiUgan,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Nichols; 
ftttrry,  Mrs.  Caodyear  ;  Bay^  Mis.  S.  M.  Green,  Mrs.  Judge  Holmes  ;  Berrien.,  Hon.  Levi  Sparkii,  O. 

E.  Mead;  Branch,  Mrs.  Celia  Woolley,  Mr*.  H.  J.  Boutellc ;  CaiAvmm,  W.  K.  Neil,  Mrs.  Judge 
Gra»'  -,  Morgan  Bate*,  I)r.  ('..  P.  J<K<-!\  n;  (\ivj,  .Mr.  Rii  c,  William  L.  J.uiucs  ;  Chtfi^eva^  Mrs. 
Cluules  C.  Shepherd ;  CiiHt«n^  Mr*.  Lcc,  Mrs.  Gole  \  Eaton.,  J.  Cbaace,  Hon.  A.  k.  Warren,  M».  J. 
kfuscnve,  Mr.  and  Mra.  E.  A.  Foote;  Gemetef^  tin.  D.  Stewart;  Grund  TVitvm*^  Hon.  W.  K.  C. 
Mitchell.  Hon.  J.  0.  RanisJcl! ;  Cr„(n  t,  Hon.  Ralph  Ely  ;  I! l!ls,{,ili\  Mr^.  M.  .\.  PeiKtitI,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Swift,  Mrs.  E.  Samni ;  ingkam..  Dr.  I.  H.  Ctnhuluaicw,  Mr».  U.  A.  Jciil»uu.  A.  K.  liurr;  Jonia% 
Mrs.  A.  Williains,  Mrs.  Chaddock,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith;  Isabella,  Mrs.  Douglai^  Nelson  ; y<t<r^.r<>N,  MlS* 
Uary  Lathrop,  Kidus  Livemore ;  Kalamatt*^  J.  H.  St<Mie«  Co).  F.  W.  Curtenius,  Merritt  Moore.  Dr. 
N.  Thomas :  Kenty  Mi».  E.  L.  Briggs,  E.  O.  D.  Hotden,  B.  P.  Churchill ;  Lafieer,  Hon.  J.  C.  Lamb, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Wilson;  Lenawtf,  Mrs.  Dr.  Fox,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Rowley,  Hon.  Charles  E.  MlcWley;  Li:-~ 
iM£ii»n,  E.  P.  Cregorj- ;  Mmomit,  Mrs.  Ambrose  Campbell,  Daniel  B.  Briggs;  ManiiUt,  .S.  W. 
Po«rler,  Hon.  B.  M.  Cutcheon,  T.  J.  Ramsdcll ;  Marquclte,,  Sidney  Adam*.  Hiram  A.  Burt :  Afasam, 
Mr.  Foster;  Midland,  Dr.  E.  Jennings,  Mrs.  Sumner;  Mitsnukee,  S.  W.  Davis;  Monroe,  Hon.  J.  J. 
Sumner;  Montcalm,  Mr.  J.  M.  Fuller;  Mtukegryn,  Lieutenant-Governor  H.  H.  Holt,  Mrs.  O.  B. 
Ingersoll,  Mrs.  Barney  ;  Newaygo,  Hon.  E.  L.  Gray.  Mrs.  Lucy  Utley  ;  Oakland,  Mrs.  D.  P  F-  x,  J. 
Hotmao,  jr.,  Mrs.  Aleaaader ;  Octana,  John  Halated ;  OtCMta^  B.  F.  Gooch ;  OtiavM^  Dwight  Culler, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Shddon  $  RMeommtm^  Mcmi*.  Oavia  A  HftU ;  Sngiwatn^  Vttu  Whiting.  Mit.  Gamble,  J. 

F.  Driggs,  W.  P.  Burdick;  SAiawattee,  Mrs.  Pr.  Parkill.  J.  H.  Hartuvcn,  Tfon.  J.  ^f.  Goodell,  Dr. 
King  ;  St.  Clair,  Hon.  B.  W.  Jenks;  St.  Jouj^k,  W.  S.  Moore.  .Mrs.  Mary  Peck  ;  Tuscola,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Hoyt ;  I'an  Buren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Van  Vechten.  A.  S.  Dyckman,  Hon.  S.  H.  Blai  Wrnan; 
W4ukt*ma*f,  Mrik.  Iwnel  HalU  Mn.  Scth  Reed,  D.  Cxamcr,  Mary  £•  FoMer;  Mn.  C.  A.  F. 
Stebbiaa^  Colin  Canpbdl,  G.  W.  Bales,  Lucy  L.  Stout. 
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bates,  and  in  reviewing  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government  and  religion. 
Being  fr«^uently  toM  that  women  did  not  wish  to  vote,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  cailtng 
lor  a  rising  vote  at  the  close  of  my  lectoxes*  and  on  ail  occasions  a  majoritj  ol  the 
mmeamtld  promptly  riscw  Koowing  dut  tfie  acA  bad  tlie  itqponsiluUty  of  vot^ 
before  their  eyes,  axid  might  be  diffident  about  rising,  I  levened  tbe  manner  of  expret> 
sion  in  tlicir  ca^e,  requesting  all  those  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  to  keop  tbeir  ^>:>^t«, 
and  those  opp<- ^ed  to  rise  up,  thus  throwing  the  onerous  du^  o£  changing  their  atti- 
tudes on  the  opposition.  So  few  arose  under  wmSk  diauMtwcet  ^at  it  toaMlil 
embairassiag  fcnr  thooe  who  did. 

Thoaewbo  were  engaged  in  the  canvus*  had  enthaaiafltic  meetingi 

everywhere.  They  not  only  filled  all  their  r^olar  appointmenta,  but 
spoke  in  the  prisons*  asylums;  even  the  deal  and  dnmh  were  refreshed 
with  the  gospel  of  woman  suffrage.  The  press,  too,  was  generally  favor- 
able, though  the  opposition  magnified  the  occasional  adverse  criticisms 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  scN'crity  and  number.  Towards  the  last  of 
September  Misb  Anth<>nv,  hv  in\  itation  of  Mrs.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Bliss  of 
Grand  Rapids,  came  uiLu  Liie  StaLc  and  remained  until  eiectioa  day.  Shs 
often  brought  down  the  hooae  with  her  witty  commeata  on  the  crttidiiDS 
of  the  pre88.t 

Everything  that  could  be  done  was  done  by  the  fnenda  of  the  amead- 
ment  throughout  the  State ;  meetinga  held  and  tiacta  on  every  phase  of 
the  question  scattered  in  all  the  most  obscure  settlements;  Inspiring 

songs  sung,  earnest  prayers  offered,  the  press  vicyibnt  in  its  appeals,  nnd 
on  election  day  women  everywhere  at  the  polls,  jM  rsuading  voters  to  c.ist 
their  ballots  for  temperance,  moral  purit)'  and  good  order,  to  be  secured 
only  by  giving  the  riglit  of  suHrage  to  their  mothers,  wives  and  daiighter*. 
But  the  sun  went  down,  the  polls  were  closed,  and  in.  the  early  dawn  of 
the  next  morning  the  women  of  Michigan  learned  that  their  status  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  bad  not  been  advanced  one  iota  by  the  Iib> 
eral  action  of  their  governor,  their  legislature,  the  appeals  of  the  women 
nor  the  votes  of  40.000  of  the  best  men  of  the  State. 

When  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  national  consti- 
tution were  p:i^sed,  many  advortit»_'s  of  suffrage  believed  that  the  ri^ht 
was  conferred  on  women.  In  a  letter  to  a  State  convention  held  at  that 
time.  Wendell  Phillips  said  : 

The  new  pha&e  of  the  woman  jnovement — that  claiming  the  right  to  vote  under  the 
fourteenth  smendment — is  attractlLig  gi  cat  attention  in  Washington.  Whether  it  ever 
obuuns  judicial  sanction  or  not,  it  certainly  gives  a  new  and  most  elfective  means  of 
agitation.  The  argument  of  the  minority  report,  understood  to  be  written  by  General 
Butler,  is  most  able,   •   *  *  The  statement  of  the  aqrmnent,  and  the  array  of  cases 

*  Miss  Eastman,  Mt«  HlndaiaB,  Phoebe  Cotiztos,  Margaret  W.  Campbell,  Elizabeth  K.  ChnrchiB, 
Lclia  Partridge,  lln.  HsfiMi,  Mrs.  Samms,  Miss  Matilda  Victor;  Geon{«  W.  Julian  of  Inciiana,  CilM 
B.  Sicbbins  and  Clbton  R.  Fi^k,  repre«enting  the  M  ichigan  Association,  and  the  following  among  rolu»> 
tcer  workers:  H.  A.  Harl.tn  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mrs.  Hathaway  of  Cjl-.s  county,  Mr?,,  Judge  F:ii;cf.  the 
Hon.  J.  H.  McGowan  aiid  Mrs.  Boutclle  o(  Branch  county ;  lln.  L.  A.  Peanall  of  Macomb,  Mn.  F. 
W.  Gillan*  of  Oakland,  Misa  Strickland  of  diaton,  J.  B.  Stooa  of  Kalanaxoo,  Mrs.  Lticr  L.  Stoiitsf 
Wayne,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Stewart  of  Induna. 

t  h  WAS  in  th  is  campaign  that  an  alitor  in  a  Kaiaoiazoo  journal  said :  That  ancient  daughter  o( 
Methu?>cla)i,  Suv.m  I!.  Antbuoy,  paiised  through  our  city  yesterday,  on  her  way  to  the  Plaiawell  meet- 
ing, with  a  bonnet  on  her  head  looking  as  if  she  haJ  recently  dticendcd  from  Noah's  ark."'  Mi^  Aa» 
thony  often  referred  to  this  description  of  herself,  and  ^ai  J.  "  Had  1  r^  jircitiucd  ao.ooo  votes  in  Michi* 
Iran,  that  poliiicul  cdit  .  r  woul  1  n  i  have  known  nor  cared  whether  I  wa»  the  oldest  or  the  yousiBt 
daughter  of  Mctbuaekh,  ax   hether  my  boaoct  came  from  th*  ark  or  from  Woith '•%'•[)&.  C  & 
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Muluiboiitia,  M«  vcrjrcttiUiig.  NoUul^j[  iium  oognt  can  be  imagined  or  desired. 
Wbcn  two  yeus  1^  a  Western  edvocate  of  wontao's  rig^  started  tliiBlhcor]r»  we 
iMnrer  expected  to  see  it  assume  sach  importaoce. 

In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  certain  women  resolv^ed  to  apply  for 
registration,  and  offer  their  votes.  On  March  25,  1 871,  Catherine  A*  F, 
Stebbins  and  Mrs.  Nannette  B.  Gardner  of  Detroit  made  the  attempt  to 
have  their  names  reg^iilarly  enrolled  as  legally  qualified  voters.  Mrs.  Steb- 
bins, ticcomf)anied  by  her  husband,  made  application  in  the  fifth  ward  to 
have  her  name  registered,  but  was  refused.  She  then  proposed  to  her 
frieDd»  Mrs.  Gardner,  to  make  the  trial  in  her  ward,  to  which  she  assented. 
Accordingly,  they  went  to  the  first  district  of  the  ninth  ward,  where  Peter 
Hill  was  the  enrolling  officer.  Mrs.  Gardner  gave  her  name,  saying  she 
was  a ''person"  within  the  meaning  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and 
that  she  was  a  widow,  and  a  tax-payer  without  representation.  Mr.  Hill, 
seeing  the  justice  of  her  demand,  entered  her  name  upon  the  register. 

This  action  took  some  of  the  board  of  registration  by  surprise,  and  a 
motiuu  was  made  to  erase  her  name,  but  was  decided  in  the  negative.* 
The  board  was  now  asked  for  a  decision  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Stebbins'  name, 
as  the  question  very  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  inspectors,  if  one 
woman  can  vote  why  not  another.  Mrs.  Stebbins  was  notified  that  her 
case  would  have  a  hearing.  When  asked  to  submit  her  reasons  for  de- 
manding the  right  to  vote,  Mrs.  S.  stated  that  she  asked  it  simply  as  the 
right  of  a  human  being  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  She 
had  paid  taxes  on  personal  and  real  estate,  and  had  conformed  to  the  laws 
of  the  land  in  every  respect.  Since  the  fourteenth  amendment  had  en- 
franchised woman  as  well  as  the  black  man,  she  had  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  an  elector. 

A  long  debute  loUowed.  Inspectors  Bagg,  Hill  and  Folsom  argued  in 
favor  of  the  petitioner;  Allison,  Brooks,  Henderson  and  Hughes  against. 
The  opposition  confessed  that  the  negro  had  voted  before  the  word 
«* white*'  had  been  expunged  from  the  State  constitution ;  but  that  was 
done  from  a  "political  necessity."  T!ie  question  of  acceptance  being  put 
to  vote,  was  negatived— >I3  to  la  This  was  counted  a  victory,  and  stimu- 
lated the  opposition  to  make  another  efTort  to  strike  Mrs.  Gardner's  name 
from  the  register;  but  failing  in  that,  the  b(jard  adjourned.  There  was 
now  much  curiosity  to  know  if  Alderman  Hill  would  ha\'e  the  ner\'e  to 
stand  by  his  initiative;  but  with  him  the  Rubicun  was  passed,  and  on 
xVpnl  3,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Durfee  accepted  Mrs.  Gardner's  vote,  Mr.  Bond 
protesting.  The  Detroit  Post  gave  the  following  account : 

Mrs.  Gardner  arrived  at  die  polls  of  die  fint  piedact  of  the  ninth  wild  at  sboat 
ludf*|M9t  ten  o'clock  in  a  carriage,  acoompanied  by  her  son,  a  lad  of  ten  yeais»  Mrs. 

Starring  and  Mrs.  Giles  B.  Stebbin.s.  Barely  a  dozen  by-standers  were  present,  and 
the  l.TJ^er  part  of  these  wre  lal>orin^  men.  No  dcmonstraiion  followed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ladies,  the  men  remaining  <^uiet,  an<i  contenting  themselves  with  comments 
mwvoa  this  last  politieal  devdopment.  and  with  ipecalstions  as  tohowthe  aei^ 
cnfmncbised  would  vole.  Mn.  Gsidner  pnseatsd  henelf  at  the  polls  with  a  vase  ol 


•  The  inspectors  voting  were :  Vear — Ad«in»,  Baxter,  firook»,  IhiUea,  Hendenon,  Smith.  A'mju-^ 
Braci.  Bakb,  Bai«b]r,  Banr,  Bond.  ChiwtUn,  Hill,  Hi«hes.  Uacky,  Mabonqr*  CKaate,  Sudw* 
had. 
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flowen  and  also  a  prepRied  ballot,  which  she  had  decorated  with  Tarioos  appropaaie 

device;?.  The  inspectors  asked  the  questions  usually  put  to  all  applicants,  and  her 
name  Iteing  found  duly  registered,  her  ballot  \va*v  received  and  dt  posited  in  the  box. 
There  was  no  argument,  no  challenge,  no  variaiion  from  the  rouune  travenied  by  each 
mascnUne  exerdser  of  the  elective  fiandiiaei  Mrs.  Gardner  voted,  as  we  undentud, 
for  the  Republican  candidates  graemlly,  witk  one  Democrat  and  one  kfy. 

At  Battle  Creek,  Mrs.  Mary  Wilson  voted  at  the  election  of  1871, 

When  she  registered,  she  was  accompanied  by  her  lawyer. 

In  the  fall  of  1872,  Peter  Ilill  again  registered  Mrs.  Gardner,  and  re- 
ceived her  vote.  Mr.  Hill  had  been  exposed  to  many  animadversions  ior 
his  persistence,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  appreciation  of  his 
course,  Mrs.  Gardner  presented  him  a  silk  banner  suitably  inscribed.  A 
ciLy  paper  gives  this  account  of  it : 

Mrs.  Gardner,  who  has  for  years  been  a  rccognucd  voter  in  the  ninth  ward  of  De- 
troit, again  voted  on  Tuesday*  She  came  on  foot,  with  Mrs.  Stebbtns,  in  a  drenching 
rain,  as  no  carriage  could  be  obtained.  After  voting,  she  presented  a  beautiful  banner 
of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  gold  fringe,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "A  Woman** 
Voting  Hymn."  The  reverse  side,  of  blue  silk,  contained  the  dedication:  "  To 
Peter  Hill,  Aldteman  of  the  Ninth  Ward,  Detroit.  First  to  Register  a  Woman'a  Vote. 
By  recognizing  civil  liberty  and  equality  far  wonan^  he  has  plaoed  the  last  and  brightest 
Jewel  on  the  brow  of  Michigan." 

The  city  board  now  felt  called  upon  to  pats  a  vole  of  cenaure  npoo  Mr« 

Hill's  action.  The  record  runs  thus : 

Canvasser  Baxtkr  :  Resolved,  That  the  act  of  the  inspectors  of  election  of  the  first 
district  of  the  ninth  ward,  in  receiving  the  vote  of  Mrs.  Nanneite  B.  Gardner  at  the 
election  just  passed,  is  emphatically  disapproved  by  this  board,  on  the  ground  that  said 
act  is  a  plain  violation  of  the  election  laws  and  constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  grossest  abuses  and  complications. 

("nnvasser  FiM.n.v  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table — lost.  Adopted  as  fol- 
lows :  Yeas — Langley,  Flower,  House,  Lichtent>erg,  Phelps,  Parsons,  Christian.  Al- 
lison, Bnehle,  Dullea,  Daly.  Barbier,  Baitei^ij.    iVofr—Wooley  and  Folda— «. 

Chas.  a.  BoftCiiAN,  Setntaty,  Philo  Pamsons,  CAaiimam, 

Mrs*  Stebbins  attempted  to  register  at  this  election  with  the  same  re- 
sult as  before.  Upon  the  fourth  of  November  she  provided  herself  with 
a  sworn  statement  that  she  had  been  "wrongfully  prevented  "  the  record 

of  her  name,  and  oflfered  her  vote  at  the  polls,  calling  attention  to  the 
"enforcing  act."  pr  ix  ided  for  such  cases.  It  had  no  terror,  however,  for 
the  valiant  inspectors  of  the  fifth  ward.  In  the  f  ill  of  1S73,  there  was  the 
luilowing  correspondence  between  the  board  and  the  city  counselor  ; 

J/ait.  D.  C.  JIalbrook,  City  Counselor:  Dear  Sir  : — Mrs.  Giles  B.  Stebbins  has  ap- 
plied to  this  board  and  demands  the  fight  to  register.  This  board  has  declined  to 
grant  the  request  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  believe  her  to  be  « legal  elector.  Mrs. 

.*^te^ll)ins  would  have  all  the  required  qualifications  of  an  elector,  bwt  for  the  fact  of 
her  being  a  woman,  and  we  therefore  respectfully  request  that  you  instruct  us  as  to  our 
duty  in  the  prcuiiiies.  Very  respectfully,         S.  B.  Woou^y, 

ALBEftT  BOTSFORO, 

Inspectonof  Fit9t  tFard. 
Woman  cannot  be  enrolled  or  roistered.   Let  her  try  it  on.* 
0<r/.  Jf4,  jSjj,  D.  C.  Holb&ook.  City  CfmMseiar^ 

*  We  eSJl  easQy  see  how  little  the  opponents  who  t.ilk  m  much  of  chhralnr,  tapect  WMMB  or  tlMS" 
•dvcft,  by  the  lnoauaR*  they  use  wben  tbcy  an  oppoMd  on  thk  very  qiiCfttiiOB. 
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Tn  company  with  Mrs.  H.  ].  Boutelle. Mrs.  Stebbins  offered  her  vnte  in 
the  filth  ward.  Mr.  Farwell  was  in  favor  of  receiving  it,  and  uislu  d  to 
leave  the  question  to  a  dozen  responsible  citizens  whom  he  called  in  as 
referees,  but  Col.  Phelps  would  nut  be  influenced  by  the  judgment  of  out- 
siders, and  would  not  agree  to  the  proposal.* 

Mrs.  Gardner's  name  was  retained  on  the  ward  voting  list,  and  she 
voted  every  year  until  she  left  the  city  for  the  education  of  her  children. 

Before  the  University  at  Ann  Arbor  was  opened  to  girls  in  1869,  there 
bad  been  several  attempts  to  establish  seminaries  for  girls  alonc.t  But 
thvy  w'  re  not  successful  for  several  reasons.  As  the  State  would  not  endow 
these  private  institutions,  it  made  the  education  of  daughters  ver\' expen- 
sive, and  fathers  with  daughters,  seeing  their  neighbors*  sons  in  the  State 
University  educated  at  the  public  ejcpease.  from  financial  considerations 
were  readily  converted  to  the  theory  of  coeducation.  Again  the  general 
drift  of  thought  was  in  favor  of  coeducation  throughout  the  young  west» 
ern  States.  *Then  institutions  of  learning  were  too  expensive  t<>  build 
separate  establishments  for  girls  and  boys,  and  the  number  of  boys  able  to 
attend  through  a  collegiate  course  could  not  fill  the  colleges  ready  for 
their  reception.  Hence  from  all  considerations  it  was  a  rlouble  advantage 
both  to  the  State  and  tlie  girls,  to  admit  them  to  the  universities. 

James  A.  B.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Lucuida,  H.  Stone  went  to  Kalaiiia2:oo  in 
1843.  immediately  after  hiselection  to  take  charge  of  the  Literary  Institute. 
The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Kalamazoo  Collie.  It  is  the  oldest 
collegiate  institute  in  the  State,  having  been  chartered  in  1835,  and  was 
designed  from  the  outset  for  both  sexes.  In  the  banning  it  did  not  con- 
fer degrees,  but  was  the  first,  after  Oberlin.  to  give  diplomas  to  women. 
Kalamazoo  was  an  object  of  densif>n  with  some  of  the  professors  of  the 
University,  because  it  was,  they  averred,  of  doubtful  gender.  But  a  lib» 
cral-minded  public  grew  more  and  more  in  favor  of  epicene  colleges. 
Literary  seminaries  had  been  established  for  coeducation  at  Albion, 
Olivet,  Adrian  and  Hillsdale,  but  some  of  their  charters  were  not  exactly 
of  a  collegiate  grade,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  under  the  new  constt* 
tution,  new  college  charters  would  be  granted,  so  that  Kalamazoo  and 
Ann  Arbor  had  the  field.  In  January,  1845,  ^  ^^11  was  introduced  in  the 
legislature  to  organize  literary  institutions  under  a  general  law,  no  col- 
legiate degrees  being  allowed,  unless  on  the  completion  of  a  curriculum 
equal  to  that  of  the  State  University.  The  championship  of  this  bill  fell 
to  Dr.  Stone,  for  while  it  would  have  no  special  effect  on  Kalamazoo,  it 
concerned  the  cause  of  coeducation  in  the  State,  and  the  friends  of  the 
University  made  it  a  kind  of  test  of  what  the  State  policy  should  be  in 
reference  to  the  higher  learning  for  iromen.  Dr.  Tappan,  then  the  able 
president  of*  the  University,  appeared  at  Lansing,  supported  by  Rev.  Dr. 

*Mn.  Boutdlc  and  Mr^.  Siebbiii3>  were  in  the  {>r<I!in^  place  two  or  three  houn,  while  Mr.  Farw«II 
■ladceSortt  to  gain  favurabic  opinions  enough  lo  coinrrt  ColoacI  PhdpS}  many  excellent  men  were  ill 
fairor  of  her  v«te«  The  Udie*  luocbed  Ifom  a  duAKity  6Ued  bukct,  prepiucd  by  the  wife  of  inapecior 
r«nrd1. 

f  MUs  Abby  Rogrrs.  Mi^^  Drliii  Hu>;i-rv,  Mi*»  Emtly  Ward,  and  Mi»  Clapp,  were  all  deeply  iniep- 
cated  in  establisbinK  a  seminar)-  where  gixl*  could  have  equal  advontagM  with  studaita  in  the  univonity. 
Tbift  *tm«nj  yrm  in  cxiiience  ten  yean,  but  without  State  aid  the  •tnig(te  waa  loo  gr>at,an4  Itt* 
Abby  RoKCfs,  the  founder,  abandoned  the  uadertakiiix. 
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Dutfield  and  a  force  <  >f  nble  lawyers,  to  oppose  it,  and  the  far-seeing  Irienris 
of  education  in  the  legislature  and  io  the  lubbv,  rallied  with  Dr.  Stone  for 
its  suppMjrt.  For  several  weekc  the  contest  \^  as  carried  on  with  earnest- 
ness, almost  with  bitterness,  before  the  l^slative  committees,  before 
public  meetings  called  in  the  capitol  for  diacossioiu  and  on  the  floor  cf 
both  houses.  Dr.  Tappan  made  frantic  appeals  to  Michigan  statesmen 
not  to  disgrace  the  Slate  by  such  a  bur,  which  be  prophesied  would  result 
in  preparatory  schools  for  matrimony,"  and*  shocking  to  contemplate^ 
young  men  would  marry  their  classmates.  Among  the  friends  of  tha 
measure  present,  were  President  Fairfield.  Professor  Hosford.  and  Hon. 
Mr.  Edsell.  of  Otsego,  all  graduates  of  Oberiin.  who  had  married  their 
classmates,  and  "  been  glad  ever  since.'"  They  replied.  "  What  of  it  ?  Arc 
not  those  who  have  met  daily  in  the  recitation-room  for  four  years,  as 
well  prepared  to  judge  of  each  other's  fitness  for  life-companionship^  as  if 
they  had  only  met  a  fiew  times  at  a  bail,  a  dress  party,  or  in  private  inter- 
view?" The  legislature  was  an  intelligent  one,  and  the  bill  passed  amid 
great  excitement,  crowds  of  interested  spectators  listening  to  the  final 
discussions  in  the  lower  House.  Governor  Bingham  was  friendly  to  the 
bill  from  the  first.  After  its  passage,  he  sent  a  handsome  copy  signed  by 
himself  and  other  officers,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stone,  at  Kalamazoo,  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  record  of  the  Thermopyla;  fight  for  ccniducation  in  Michigan. 

Rev.  E.  O.  Havens  succeeded  Dr.  Tappan  in  the  presidency,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  less  strong  in  his  prejudices,  but  when  efforts  were  made  to 
open  the  doors  to  both  sezes»  he  reported  it  difficult  and  inexpedient,  if 
not  impossible.  But  he  counted  without  the  broad-minded  people  of 
Michigan.  A  growing  conviction  that  the  legislature  would  stop  the 
appropriations  to  the  University  unless  justice  was  done  to  the  dau^* 
tersof  the  State,  tinnlly  brought  about,  at  Ann  Arbor,  a  change  of  policy. 
Under  the  light  that  broke  in  upon  their  minds,  the  professors  found 
there  was  really  no  law  against  the  admission  of  women  to  thnt  very  lib- 
eral seat  of  learning.  "To  be  sure,  they  nev^er  had  admitted  wtwnen,  but 
none  had  formally  applied."  This,  though  somewhat  disingenuous,  was 
leceived  in  good  faith,  and  soon  tested  by  Miss  Madeline  Stockwell,  who 
had  completed  half  her  course  at  Kalamazoo,  and  was  persuaded  by  Mrs. 
Stone  to  make  application  at  Ann  Arbor.  Mrs.  Stone  knew  her  to  be  a 
thoroi^h  scholar,  as  far  as  she  had  gone,  especially  in  Greek,  which  some 
had  suf^scd  that  women  could  not  master.  When  she  presented  her- 
self for  examination  some  members  of  the  faculty  were  far  from  cordial, 
but  lliey  were  just,  and  she  entered  in  the  grade  for  which  she  ajiplied. 
She  sustained  herself  ahl}'^  in  all  her  studies,  and  when  examined  for  her 
degree — the  first  woman  graduate  from  the  literary  department — she  was 
commended  as  the  peer  of  any  of  her  class-mates,  and  took  an  honorable 
part  in  the  commencement  exercises.  Moreover,  she  fulfilled  the  doleful 
prophecy  of  Dr.  Tappan,  as  women  in  other  schools  had  done  before  her. 
and  married  her  clase-mate,  Mr.  Turner,  an  able  lawyer. 

The  statement  by  the  faculty,  or  regents,  that  "  no  woman  had  formally 
applied,"  was  untrue,  as  we  shall  see.  The  University  was  opened  to  them 
in  1S69 ;  eleven  years  before.  Miss  Sarah  Bu^r,  now  Mrs.  S^ms,  made 
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the  resolve,  the  picpuation,  and  the  application  to  enter  the  University 

of  Michigan ;  and  young  as  she  was,  her  clear-sightedness  and  courage 
called  forth  our  admiration.  As  a  child^in  Ann  Arbor,  from  1845.  to  1852,. 
she  hurl  often  attended  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  University, 
and  on  those  occasions  had  felt  very  unhappy,  because  all  the  culture 
given  to  mind  and  heart  and  soul  by  this  institution  was  given  to  young 
men  alone.  It  seemed  a  cruel  injustice  to  young  women  that  they  could 
not  be  there  with  their  brothers,  enjoying  the  same.  In  connection  with 
her  efforts  and  those  of  her  friends  to  enter  those  enchanted  portals,  she 
bears  grateful  testimony  to  the  discussions  on  the  question  of  woman's 
rights,  as  follows: 

When  it  was  my  ble:=;sed  privilege  to  attend  a  women's  rights  convention  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  1S53.— rtnti  it  was  a  grand  meeting — where  dear  Lucretia  Mott,  Krncs- 
Une  L.  Rose,  Frances  D.  Gage,  Antoineue  Brown,  Lucy  Stone,  and  others,  dwelt 
i^wnthe  auuiifold  wroap  suffered  by  won  en.  and  called  upon  them  to  awake  and  nte 
their  poweis  to  secare  justice  to  all,  I  felt  their  words  to  mean  that  the  Midiigian 
Univerf^ity  as  as  all  others,  should  be  opened  to  gills,  and  that  women  Uiemaelvea 
should  first  move  in  the  matter. 

Thus  aroused,  though  but  sixteen  years  old,  she  resolved  at  once  to  make 
application  for  admission  to  the  State  University.   Early  in  the  autumn 
of  1856,  she  entered  the  high  school  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  studied  Greek  and 
Latin  two  years,  preparatory  to  taking  the  classical  course.   Four  young 
ladies  besides  herself*  recited  with  the  boys  who  were  preparing  for  coK 
lege,  and  they  were  all  declared  by  a  university  professor  who  had  at- 
tended frequent  examinations*  to  st.md  head  and  shoulders  in  scholarship 
above  many  of  the  young  men.   Miss  Buiger  wishing  as  large  a  class  as 
possible  to  appeal  for  admi55sion,  wrote  to  a  nuniber  of  classical  schools 
for  young- women,  asking  cooperation,  and  secured  the  names  of  eleven* 
wh  ")  would  pladly  apply  with  her.    In  the  spring-  of  1S58,  she  sent  a  note 
to  lilt;  regents,  saying  a  cluss  ol  twelve  young  ladies  would  apply  in  June, 
for  admission  to  the  University  in  September.  A  reporter  said  "a  certain 
Miss  R  had  sent  the  regents  warning  of  the  momentous  event/'  At  the 
board  meeting  in  June,  the  young  ladies  presented  their  promised  letter 
of  application,  and  received  as  reply,  that  the  board  should  have  more  tinu 
to  consider.    In  September  their  reply  was,  that  it  seemed  inexpedient  for 
the  University  to  admit  ladies  at  present.    In  the  meantime,  a  prcatdeal 
had  been  said  and  done  on  the  subject ;  some  members  of  the  faculty  had 
spoken  in  fav<ji,  some  against.    University  students,  and  citizens  of  Ann 
Arbor  also  joined  in  the  general  discussion.    The  subject  was  widely  dis- 
cussed in  the  press  and  on  the  platform ;  members  of  the  faculty  and 
board  of  regents  applied  to  the  presidents  of  universities  east  and  west, 
for  their  opinions.  The  people  of  Michigan,  thus  brought  to  consider  the 
injustice  of  the  exclusion  df  their  daughters  /rom  this  State  institution, 
there  was  offered  for  signature  during  the  winter  of  1659^  the  following 
petition : 

To  tht  Rf^mts  pf  the-  University  of  MifAigan  : 

The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  ,  in  the  county  of  ,  and  State 

of  Michigan,  respectfully  request  that  young  women  may  be  admitted  as  students  in 

*  Th«  umci  of  lb*  «lhvta  ytMBg  woaiai  Mn.  S«e«iwis  unabl*  t«  lecall. 
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the  University,  for  the  following  among  other  reasons :  First — It  is  incumbeni  on  the 
State  to  give  equal  edncational  advanti^res  to  both  sexes.  Seemd^KW  can  be  edu- 
cated in  the  State  University  with  but  little  more  expense  than  is  necessarv-  to  clut^ate 
young  men  alone.  Third — It  will  snvc  the  State  from  the  expenditure  of  half  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars,  necessary  to  furnish  young  ladies  in  a  separate  institution  with  the  ad- 
vantages now  enjoyed  by  young  men.  Fourth^^t  will  admit  young  ladies  at  oaoe  to 
the  benefits  of  the  highest  edacatioaal  privileges  of  the  State, 

Among  the  moat  active  in  lectUTes,  debates,  diculation  of  petitions  and 

general  advocacy  were  James  B.  Gott,  Judge  Edwin  Lawrence,  Giles  & 
Stebbins  and  O.  P.  Stearns,  the  last  at  that  time  a  student,  since  a  lairfer* 
and  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Burp^er  Stenrns  of  Minnesota. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  formal  application  was  again  tnade  to  the  req-cnts 
by  a  class  of  young  ladies,  only  to  receive  the  same  answer.  But  t)ie  dis- 
cussion was  not  dropped  ;  indeed,  that  was  impossible.  Some  of  the  most 
intelligent  on  this  question  believe  that  the  final  admission  of  women  to 
the  University  was  due  to  a  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State 
to  place  upon  the  board  of  r^fents,  as  the  terms  of  old  members  expired* 
men  well  known  to  be  favorable.  On  the  election  of  Professor  Estabrciok 
of  the  State  Normal  School  there  was  one  more  noble  man  "  for  us."  who» 
with  other  new  members,  made  a  majority  in  favor  of  justice.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  (1869")  young  women  were  admitted  to  full  privileges  in 
Michigan  University,  and,  like  political  freedom  in  Wyoming,  it  has  for 
years  been  confessed  to  have  yielded  only  beneficent  results.  As  long 
ago,  however,  as  the  first  application  was  made  (1858)  women  were  per- 
mitted to  attend  certain  lectures.  They  could  not  join  a  class  or  read  a 
book,  but  it  was  the  custom  for  them  to  go  and  listen  to  the  beautiful  and 
highly  instructive  lectures  by  Professor  Andrew  D.  White  on  histoiy, 
sculpture,  and  mediaeval  architecture,  and  they  highly  appreciated  the 
privilege. 

In  March.  18*69,  President  Havens  said  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Lansing,  "he  believed  the  Uni\'ersity  should  be  opened  to  those 
who  desired  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  branches  of  education  which 
they  could  not  obtain  elsewhere."  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven  wrote  to 
the  American  Society's  meeting  held  in  Detroit,  in  1874:  "I  have  been 
identified  with  your  cause  through  its  evil  report,  and.  I  was  going  to 
add,  good  report,  but  that  part  has  not  yet  very  largely  set  in.  I  also  had 
the  honor  to  preside  over  the  first  ecclesiastical  body  that  has,  just  now, 
pronounced  in  your  f.ivor."  This  church  assembly  was  the  Methodist 
State  Association,  which  adopted  the  following  in  October,  1874.  without 
a  negative  vote,  though  several  of  the  delegates  refused  to  vote  : 

Whkreas,  The  le^nOnmre  of  Michigan,  at  its  recent  session,  has  submitted  to  the 
electors  of  the  State  a  piopoaition  to  change  the  State  constitution  so  a»  to  admit  the 
women  of  Michigan  to  the  elective  franchise;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recognizes  the  action  of  the  legislatnre  as  a  step 
to-vvant  a  higher  and  purer  administration  of  the  gOVeRUBMnt  of  OnrcOttBtiy,  aod  WS 
hope  the  provision  will  be  adopted. 

But  the  above  was  not  the  strongest  utterance  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven. 
Once  at  an  equal  rights  society  convention  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Brooklyn,  where  from  floor  to  ceiling  was  gathered  an  admirable  and 
immense  andience,  with  profound  respect  I  heard  these  memorable  words: 
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I  shall  never  be  satisfied  until  a  black  woman  is  seated  in  the  presidential 
chair  of  the  United  States,"  than  which  no  more  advanced  claim  for  the 
complete  le^al  recognition  of  woman  has  been  made  in  our  country. 

In  Febru;vr)',  1879.  a  spirited  debate  took  place  in  tlie  legislature  upon 
an  a/nenrlnient  to  the  Episcopal  Church  hili.  which  struck  out  the  word 
••male  "  from  the  qualification  of  voters.  The  Detroit  Post  and  Tribune 
says  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  defeat  the  measure,  but  without  suo 
cess.  The  justice  of  allowing  women  to  take  part  in  church  government 
was  recognized,  and  the  amendment  carried. 

We  have  written  persistently  to  leading  women  all  over  the  State  for 
^cts  in  regard  to  their  local  societies,  and  such  responses  as  have  been 
received  are  embodied  in  this  chapter.  We  give  interesting  reports  of  • 
lew  of  the  county  societies  in  which  much  has  been  accomplished. 

Of  the  work  in  (Juincy  Mrs.  Sarah  Turner  says: 

"We  never  organized  a  woman  suffrage  society,  although  our  literary  club  has  dcrifie 
much  for  the  cause  in  a  general  way.  We  had  crowded  houses  on  the  occasions  of  a 
veiy  able  speech  from  Eliiabeth  Cady  Suatoa  and  a  most  spirited  one  from  Miss 

Phoebe  Couzins.  For  the  past  eight  years  a  dozen  tax-paying  women  of  this  town 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  f^ranted  them  years  ago,  and  voted  at  the 
school  meetings;  and  two  years  ago  a  woman  was  elected  member  of  the  school-board. 

Lansing  reports  for  January,  1871,  Mrs.  Livermore's  lecture  on  **  The  Reasons 
Why  "  [women  should  be  enfiancbiscd];  the  organization  of  a  city  society  with  sixty 
members  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  held  in  that  city 
in  March;  a  lecture  from  Mrs.  Stanton  before  the  Voung  Men's  Association;  the 
adoption  of  a  dedaratum  of  rights  by  the  Ingham  County  Society,  March,  1873, 
signed  by  169  of  the  best  people  of  the  county.  In  1874,  of  die  many  meetings  held 
diose  of  Mrs.  Stanton  m\<\  Miss  Cou/ins  are  specially  mentioned. 

The  St.  Johns  society,  fonncd  in  I'^-c^  with  six  meniiiers,  reported  sixty  rit  the  s-:itc 
annual  meeting  of  1S74,  and  aUo  1^171.71,  raised  by  fees  and  .sociables,  mamiy  ex.. 
pended  in  the  drcnlation  of  tracts  and  documaits  throughout  Che  coun^. 

From  Manistee  Mrs.  Fannie  Holden  Fowler  writes: 

In  the  campaign  of  1874  Hon.  S.  W.  Fowler,  one  of  the  committee  for  Noitiieni 
liidiigan  appointed  by  the  State  Society,  canvassed  Manistee  county  and  advocated 

the  cause  through  his  paper,  the  Times  and  Stanifard.  The  election  showed  the  good 
of  educational  work,  as  a  large  vote  was  polled  in  the  towns  canvassed  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
two  of  them  givii^  a  majority  for  the  amendment.  In  an  editorial,  after  the  election, 
Mr.  Fowler  said:  *'  The  combined  forces  of  ignorance,  rice  and  prejudice  have  blocked 
the  wheels  of  advancing  civilization,  and  Michi^n,  once  the  proudest  of  the  si.ster. 
hood  of  States,  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  inaugurating  a  reform;  now  let  the  women 
organize  fur  a  6nal  onset."  However,  no  active  suffrage  work  was  done  until  Decern* 
ber  3.  1 879,  when  Susan  B.  Andiony  was  induced  to  stop  over  on  her  way  from  Frank* 
fort  to  Lodington  and  give  her  lecture,  "  Woman  Wants  Bread;  Not  the  Ballot.**  Sht 
was  our  gtie'it,  and  urged  the  formation  of  a  society,  and  through  her  influence  a 
**  Woman '.s  Department"  was  added  to  the  Times  and  Standard,  which  is  still  a  feat, 
we  of  the  paper.  In  the  following  spring  (April,  1880),  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  gave 
her  lecture,  *' Our  Girls.'*  widi  two  **  conversations,"  before  the  temperance  women 
aad  others,  which  revived  the  courage  of  the  few  who  had  been  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  organization.  A  call  was  issued,  to  which  twenrv-three  responded,  and  the 
society  was  fonned  June  8.  1880,*  adopting  the  constitution  of  the  National  and  elect* 

•  T  he  officers  of  the  Manistee  Society  arc  (iSSf):  IWrstUfnt,  Mrs.  Lucy  T.  Suiisell ;  Corrtt^findm 
iu£  Setrftarjr,  Famuc  Holden  Fowler ;  Ke<ordiM^  Htcrttary^  Miu  Nellie  Walker  ;  Trtatmrer^  Mn. 
Sums  SsysMttr. 
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'  icg  delegates  to  attend  a  coavendoD  to  be  held  under  the  Auspices  of  that  associaiioD 
the  foUowiiig  week  at  Gnnd  Rqnda.  Theaodety  at  onoe  made  a  tboraagli  caavaw 

of  the  city,  which  resulted  in  the  attendance  of  seventy  tax-paying  women  at  the  school 
election  in  September,  when  the  first  woman's  vote  was  cast  in  Manistee  cotinty. 
Each  succeeding  year  has  witnessed  more  women  at  the  school  election,  until,  in  1SS3. 
they  otttmunbered  the  men,  and  woaM  have  elected  dietr  ticket  but  for  a  fratid  perpe. 
t rated  by  the  old  sclio(44)0ard,  which  made  the  election  void. 

In  August  1881,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Scwall  delivered  two  lectures  in  Manistee.  In 
February  iSSa,  a  social^  celebrating  Miss  Anthony's  birthday,  was  given  by  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  vendence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler,  and  was  voted  a  success.  Through 
the  nntiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  Lncy  T.  Stanaell,  who  was  also  a  member  of  die  Ladief 
Lever  League,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roynton  llarbert  gave  a  Manistee  audience  a  rich  treat 
in  her  "  Homes  of  Representative  Women,"  and  her  conversatioa  on  suffrage  elicited 
much  interest. 

During  the  mitnmn  of  tSSa,  petitions  asking  for  municipal  snffnge  were  dicalated. 
The  venerable  Josiah  R.  Holdea  of  Grand  Rapids,  father  of  Mrs.  Fowler,  tfieo  IB 

his  88th  year,  obtained  the  largest  number  of  si-^n^iures  to  W?,  petition  of  any  one  in 
the  State.  A  bill  granting  municipal  suffrage  to  women  was  drawn  by  Mrs.  Fowler» 
intsodnced  in  the  I^shUnre  hj  Hon.  George  J.  Robinson,  and  afterwards  tabled.  At 
the  sesnon  of  1885  a  similar  bill  came  within  a  few  votes  of  being  carried. 

In  Grand  Rapids  there  was  no  revival  of  systematic  work  ::ntil  18S0,  when  the 
National  Association  held  a  very  successful  two  livs'  convention  m  the  city.  In  re« 
spon.'^c  to  a  petition  from  the  society,  the  lc^i:>lature  in  the  winter  of  1SS5  pa&sed  a 
law,  giving  to  the  tax-paying  women  of  the  city  the  r^ht  to  vote  on  schoo]  questions 
at  the  charter  elections.  At  the  first  meeting  n  hundred  women  were  present,  and 
hundreds  availed  themselves  of  their  new  power  and  voted  at  the  first  election. 

The  State  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids,  October  7. 
8,  9.  1885,  at  which  the  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mrs.  Lorainc 
Itiinicn,  president  of  the  City  Society.*  and  responded  to  by  Mrs.  Stebbins 

of  Detroitt 

The  only  religious  sect  in  the  world,  nnleas  we  except  the  Quakers, 
that  has  recognized  the  equality  of  woman,  is  the  Spiritualists*  They 
have  always  assumed  that  woman  may  be  a  medium  of  communis 
cation  from  heaven  to  earth,  that  the  spirits  of  the  universe  may 

breat  he  through  her  lips  messages  of  loving  kindness  and  meicy  to  the 
children  of  earth.  The  Spiritualists  in  our  country  rtro  not  an  organized 
body,  hut  tlicy  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  every  State  and  Territory 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Their  opinions  on  tioman  suffrage  and  equal 
rights  in  all  respects  must  be  learned  from  the  utterances  of  their  leading 
speakers  and  writers  of  books,  from  their  weekly  journals,  from  resolti- 
tions  passed  at  large  meetings,  and  from  their  usage  and  methods.  A  re- 
liable person  widely  familiar  with  Spiritualism  since  its  beginning  in  i848» 
says  that  he  has  known  but  very  few  Spiritualists  who  were  not  in  favor 

•  The  officers  of  the  Gnuid  Rapids  Society  are:  Prtsidtnt.  Mi*.  Cordelia  F.  Briggt;  Vict-Prtti' 
dtmtM^  Lonlae  ImmaB«  Cmaw  Whcdcr;  rVwMMfvr,  Mn.  Heaiy  Sprbg;  •Sncrvfmy,  Mn.  J«  W. 
Adam». 

t  Following  I,  rt  cumpleic  list  of  all  ufficera  elected  in  iSSs;  Preii<{<nt,  Mr>..  Mary  L.  Doc  of  Cai^ 
•elltea;  l  uu-rrtsuit  Ht,  Mr>.  Loraine  Immen  of  Grand  Rapid* ;  Ftcon/in/:  Se^ntary,  Mm.  H.  S 
Sflriag  of  Gimod  RafkU;  Ltrrtt^^ndittg  Secr*t*ry^  Mn.  Faaoie  U.  Fowler  of  Maaiitce ;  Trtturtr^ 
Mn.  C.  A.  F.  Stebbhw  of  Detroit :  Adviaery  Committee,  Mn.  E.  L.  BriRgs  of  Uraad  Itapldt.  wad 

Mr-.  S.  E.  V.  I    I' ry  of  Lan.-i:i,;  ;   /    i  Cci«fw///iv— Fir  i  Districi,  Mr-!.  Harriet  J.  Boiitell  of 

Detroit;  Second  L'istrict,  Mn>.  Annette  B.  Gardner  Smith  of  Ann  Arbor;  Fifth  District ,  Mr*.  Emily 
H.  K«tchum  of  Grand  Rapids;  Sixth  District,  Francis  M.  Stuart  of  Flint ;  Eighth  District,  Mrs. 
Prances  C.  Stafford  of  Milwaukee  ;  Ninth  District,  Col.  S.  W.  Fotrlcr  o(  Mankm;  Ekenath  mi 
Twelfth  Districts,  Mn.  R.  A.  Campbell,  Traverse  City.  ^ 
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of  woman  snffrage ;  tbat  all  their  repreaenUtive  men  and  women,  and  all 
their  journals  advocate  it»  and  have  alwaya  done  so;  that  expressions  in 
its  fovor  in  pablac  meetings  meet  with  hearty  approval,  and  that  men  and 

women  have  spoken  on  their  platforms,  nnd  held  official  plnces  as  co- 
wnrkers  in  their  societies  through  all  of  these  ibirtv-'^even  years.  All  this 
has  tuKcn  place  with  very  little  argtjment  or  discussion,  but  from  an  in- 
tuitive sense  of  the  justice  and  consequent  benefits  of  such  a  course.  A 
single  testimony,  of  many  that  might  be  given  from  their  writings,  must 
siiiBoe.  In  the  Rd^gi^'PhUoupkicat  JmtnuU,  Chicago.  IIU  November  32, 
1884*  its  editor,  J.  C.  Bundy.  says :  Although  not  especially  published  in 
the  interest  of  woman*  this  jonmal  is  a  stalwart  advocate  of  woman's 
rights,  and  has  for  jrears  given  weekly  space  to  'Woman  and  the  House* 
hold.'  a  department  under  the  i:are  of  Mrs.  Hester  M.  Poole,  who  has 
done  much  to  encourage  women  to  renewed  and  persistent  efioit  ior  their 
own  advancement." 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  some  of  our  journals  to  ask  for  letters  of 
greeting  from  distinguished  people  for  New  Year's  day.  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  Inier~Oci«m:  ''Sojourner  Truth,  the  Miriam  of  the  later 
Exodus,  sends  us  this  remarkable  letter.  She  is  the  most  wonderful 
woman  the  colored  race  has  ever  produced,  and  thus  conveys  her  New 
'  Year's  gfeeting  to  our  readers: 

**  Dear  Friends  :  More  than  a  hundred  New  Yean;  have  I  seen  before  this  one.  sad 
I  wnd  a  Nfvv  Year's  ^reeling  \u  one  r<.n'l  all.  We  talk  of  a  beginning,  bat  there  is  no 
b^ijuung  but  the  beginning  of  a  wrong.  All  else  is  from  God,  and  is  from  everlasting 
to  eveiiasd^*  AH  that  1ms  a  beginning  will  have  an  ending.  God  is  without  end» 
and  an  that  is  good  Is  withool  end.  We  ^hall  never  see  God.  only  as  we  see  him  ta 
one  another  He  is  a  great  ocean  of  love,  and  we  live  and  move  in  Him  as  the  fishes 
in  the  s<:a,  filled  with  His  love  aiid  !»pirit,  and  His  thnmc  is  in  the  hearts  of  His  peo- 
ple. Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  as  we  are,  if  we  are  pure,  and  we  will  be  like  him. 
There  will  be  ao  diatkictioa.  He  will  be  like  the  can  and  dtine  apon  us,  aad  we  will 
be  like  the  sun  and  shine  upon  him;  all  filled  with  glory.  We  are  the  childvea  ol  oae 
Father,  and  he  is  God;  and  Jesus  will  be  one  among  u??.  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, and  we  will  be  as  one.  If  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  jealousy.  These  ideas 
have  come  to  me  since  I  was  a  hundred  years  old,  and  if  you,  my  friends*  live  to  be  a 
hnadrcd  years  old,  too,  you  may  have  greater  ideas  than  these.  This  has  beoome  a 
new  wwrlil.  These  thoughts  I  .speak  of  because  they  come  to  me,  and  for  vou  to  con- 
sider and  look  at.  We  should  grow  in  wisdom  as  we  grow  older,  and  new  ideas  will 
come  to  us  about  God  and  ourselves,  aad  we  wiU  get  more  and  more  the  wisdom  of 
God.  I  am  glad  to  be  remembered  by  yon,  aod  to  be  able  to  send  my  thcmg^ts,  hop 
ing  they  may  multiply  and  bear  fruit,  tf  I  shoold  live  tO  tee  another  New  Vear'a  Day 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  more  new  thoughts.  SojOURKSa  TaUTU. 

"  Grand  Rapuii,  MiJi.,  Dec.  26.  1880." 

This  was  acmmpanied  by  a  note  from  her  most  faithful  friend,  Mrs. 
Frances  W .  Tilu:>,  relating  matters  of  interest  as  to  her  present  circum- 
stances. She  also  said :  "  We  have  recently  another  proof  that  she  is 
over  one  hundred  years  old.  Mention  of  the  'dark  day'  May  19.  178a 
was  made  In  her  presence,  when  she  said,  *  I  remember  the  dark  day  *;  and 
gave  a  description  of  that  wonderful  phenomenon.  As  the  narrative  of 
Sojourner's  life  has  long  been  before  the  public,  we  prefer  to  anything 
this  latest  thought  of  hers»  standing  then  on  the  veige  of  the  life  of  the 
spiriL" 
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Sojourner  was  long  a  resident  and  hiborcr  in  reform  in  Michigan, 
from  which  State  she  went  out  to  the  District  of  Columbia  lo  befriend 
her  pcojilc,  us  well  as  to  other  distant  fields.  She  went  to  help  feed  and 
clotiie  the  refugees  in  Kansas  in  1879-80,  and  in  reaching  one  locality  she 
rode  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  a  lumber  wagon.  She  closed  her  eventful 
life  in  Battle  Creek,  where  she  passed  her  last  days^  having  reached  the 
great  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years. 

Mrs.  Lanra  C.  HavibuBd  is  another  noble  woman  woithy  of  mention.   She  has  given 

a  busy  life  lo  mitigating  the  miseries  of  the  anfortanate.  She  helped  many  a  fngitlvc 
to  elude  the  kidnappers;  slic  mir>c<l  the  <nffering  soltlicrs,  fed  the  starving  frcedmen, 
following  them  into  Kansas,*  and  traveled  thuusandh  of  miles  with  uq)han  children 
to  find  them  places  in  western  homes.  She  and  her  husband  «t  an  early  day  opened 
a  manoal-labor  school,  beginning  by  taking  nine  children  from  the  coanty>bo<asc,  to 
educate  them  with  thoir  own  on  a  farm  near  Adrian.  Out  of  her  repeated  experi- 
ments, and  petitions  to  the  legislature  for  State  aid,  grew  at  last  the  State  school  for 
homeless  childien  at  Coldwater,  where  for  years  she  gave  her  services  to  train  gtils  in 
various  industries. 

Mrs.  Sybil  Lawrence,  a  woman  nf  strotij;];  character,  and  charming  social  qualities, 
exerted  a  powerful  inlluencc  for  many  years  in  Ann  Arbor.  Being  in  .sympathy  with 
the  suffrage  movement,  and  in  favor  of  coeducation,  she  did  all  in  iier  power  to  make 
the  experiment  a  success^  by  her  aid  and  counsels  to  the  s^ris  who  first  entered  die 
Univerrity.  Her  mother,  rister.  and  nieces  made  a  charming  household  of  earnest  . 
women  ready  fnr  every  good  work.  Their  services  in  the  war  were  indispcnswible,  and 
their  sympathies  during  the  txying  period  of  reconstnictiou  were  all  on  the  side  of  bb- 
erty  and  Justice. 

There  are  many  other  noblewomen  in  Michigan  worthy  of  mention  did 
space  permit,  such  as  Miss  Emily  Ward,  a  woman  of  remarkable  force  of 
character  and  great  benevolence ;  Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Stout*  who  has  written 
many  beautiful  sentiments  in  prose  and  verse:  Eliza  Legget  and  Florence 
Mayhew,  identified  with  all  reform  movements;  Mrs. Ten ney,  the  State 
librarian;  and  Mrs.  Euphemia  Cochrane,  a  Scotch  woman  by  birth,  who 
loved  justice  and  liberty,  a  staunch  friend  alike  of  the  slave  and  the  un- 
fortuniite  of  her  own  sex.  Under  her  roof  the  advocates  of  abolition  and 
woiiKin  sufTrag-e  alwa^'s  found  a  haven  of  rest.  Henrv  C.  Wright,  Wendell 
Piuiiips,  William  Lioyd  Garrison,  Sojourner  Trutii,  Theodore  TiltOD, 
Frederick  Douglass.  Abbey  Kelley  and  Stephen  Foster  could  all  bear 
testimony  to  her  generous  and  graceful  hospitality.  She  was  president  of 
the  Detroit  Woman  Suffrage  Association  at  the  time  she  passed  from 
earth  to  a  higher  life. 

*  Spending  the  summer  of  1865  m.  Lenvcnwronh,  I  frcqoently  visited  Mn.  HavikuKl«tben  busily  occu- 
pied ia  tntmstcring  to  the  necc&sitin  of  tlie  10,000  refuff«e«  just  tb«n  liron  the  SentlNtn  Slates.  Or 
Msy  09, 1  aided  her  in  collectiog  piomioii*  for  the  Ateamer,  which  was  to  tvaatport  over  «  hundred 
men.  women  and  chiMren,  (or  wboB  Alt  was  to  ppovide  pbtoot  in  Michigan.  I  shall  never  forset  that 
day  nor  the  admirttiOB  nd  WVtWO»  1  frit  lor  thfl  BUllMlliwilJ  Wd  lolf  MTliilo  Of  llut  TTT'*'^ 
woman.— LS.  B.  A. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

INDIANA. 

The  Fim  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  After  the  War,  i36g — Amanda  M.  Way — An- 
nual Meetings,  1870-85,  in  the  Larger  Cities — Indianapolin  Equal  Suffrage  Society, 
1878— A  Coone  of  Lect«re»— In  May,  i8to^  National  Convention  in  IndianapoUa 

— Zerelda  G.  Wallace— Social  Entertainment — Governor  Albert  C.  Porter— So«an 

B.  Anth<jny'>  Birthday — Schuyler  Colfax  —  T  e'ji-^hiivc  Hearings — Temperance 
Women  of  Indiana — Helen  M.  Gougar — General  Assembly — Delegates  to  Political 
ConventioDfr— Women  Address  Political  Meetings— Important  Cliangc^  in  the 
Laws  for  Women,  from  tSteto  1884— Colleges  Open  to  Women— Demia  Butlevx* 

Pnofes-snn; — Lawyer; — Doctors— Ministers — Mi-s  Catherine  Merrill — Mis^  Eli/a- 
belh  Eaglc-tirM— R*»v  Pnirlf-nf  p  Le  Ckrc — Dr.  Mar)'  F.  Thomas — Prumiaent 
Men  nad  Wymcn — George  \V.  Julian— The  Journals — Gertrude  (jaxriaou. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  fonn  a  Woman  Suffra^ 
Society*  for  thoroughly  organized  action,  with  a  president, 

secretary,  treasurer,  and  constitution  and  by-laws.  From  October,  ^ 
1851,  this  association  lickJ  annual  meetings,  sent  pctitiuiis  and 
appeals  to  the  leyi^latiirc,  and  had  frequent  hearings  at  the  capi- 
tol,  diligently  pressing  the  question  of  political  equality  for  woman 
for  ten  consecutive  years.  Then,  although  the  society  did  not 
disband,  we  find  no  record  of  meetinL;s  or  aggressive  action  until 
1869,  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  all  other  interests  were  forgotten 
in  the  intense  excitement  of  a  civil  war.  But  no  sooner  were 
the  battles  fought,  victory  achievedt  and  the  army  disbanded, 
than  woman's  protests  against  her  wrongs  were  heard  throughout 
the  Northern  States;  and  in  Indiana  the  same  Amanda  M.  Way 
who  took  the  iniative  step  in  1851  for  the  first  woman's  convene 
tion,  summoned  her  coadjutors  once  more  to  action  in  i96g,f 
and  with  the  same  platform  and  officers  renewed  the  work  with 
added  determination  for  a  final  victory. 

•See  Vo!.  T..  pnge  30^. 

tThe  call  for  this  coDvcntioa  was  nipncd  by  Axuaoda  M.  Way,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Bland,  Mrs^  M.  M.  B. 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  licnry  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Swank,  Indiaaapoli& ;  Mrs.  I»aac  Kinley,  Richmond  • 
Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas,  Caindeii ;  Dr.  Mary  H.  Willutc,  MiM  Litao  Boyaion,  Mis>  MolUe  Krout,  Dr. 
E.  C.  Barrett,  CrawfordsvOle ;  Mn^  Abula  Pucket  Nind.  Fort  Wayne ;  Mr».  L.  S.  Bidell,  Crown  Point ; 
Rev.  E.  P.  Ingerwcll.  .1  V.  R.  Miller.  Rev.  Hcnr>-  BUncharcJ.  Rrv  William  Hannam.^i  .  Pt,  f.  -  r  A. 
C.  Sboruidge,  Proie*4«>r  K.  T.  ISrown.  Professor  Thomas  Khodci,  Dr.  T.  A.  BlaiH).  lndt.-ina|>oli»; 
Hon.  laaae  Kinky.  Isaac  H.  Julian,  kKhmund  ;  Hjh.  L.  M.  Niad,  fort  Waynes  Hon.  S.  T.  Monl^ 
•MMtyi  Kokomo;  D.  R.  Fenhiog and  Rev.  T.  SoUa,  Wusaw* 
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For  this  interesting  chapter  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  May 
Wright  Sewally  who  has  patiently  gathered  and  arranged  this 
material,  and  laid  it»  as  a  free  gift,  at  our  feet.  Those  who  have 
ever  attempted  to  unearth  the  most  trivial  incidents  of  history, 
will  appreciate  the  difficulties  she  must  have  encountered  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  condensing  all  she  desired  to  say  within  the 
very  limited  space  allowed  to  this  chapter.  -Mrs.  Sewall  writes: 

The  first  convention  after  the  war.  June  8.  9.  1869,  was  held  in  Masonk 
Hall,  and  continued  two  days.  The  Indianapolis  Jounuti devoted  sevenl 
columns  daily  to  the  proceedings*  cIosiDg  with  the  following  compU*' 
mentaxy  editorial : 

As  a  delibenthre  anerabijr  it  eompared  fmwnblj  with  the  best  that  hate  ever  been 

rnndncted  hy  our  own  sex.  T'''  «:r?v  thr't  there  tras  a"!  mach  order,  proprtetv  nnr^  d:^^- 
nity  as  usually  characterues  male  conventions  of  a  political  character  is  but  to  put  ihe 
matter  in  a  very  mild  shape.  Whatever  was  said,  was  said  with  earnestness  and  for  a 
parpote,  and  wliile  several  tivMS  the  dehate  was  considenblf  spieed.  tiie  ladies  nerer 
fdi  below  their  brothers  in  sound  sense.  We  have  yet  to  see  any  sensible  bud 
who  attended  the  convention  whose  esteem  for  woman  has  been  lowered,  while  very 
many  have  been  converted  by  the  captivating  speeches  of  Mrs.  Cole.  Mrs.  Swank  sod 
Itffs.  Liveimoie* 

In  the  SitttifulfA  June  11. 18691  an  editorial  applied  whose  evident  ob- 
ject was  to  reSssnre  the  public  mind  and  to  restore  to  peace  and  confi- 
dence any  soula  that  might  have  been  agitated  during  the  convention  by 
so  unusual  and  novel  an  exercise  as  thought*  The  nature  of  the  sedative 
potion  thus  editorially  administered  to  an  alarmed  public  may  be  ialerred 
from  this  sample : 

No  amount  of  human  ingenuity  can  change  the  arrangement  of  natnre.  The  history 
of  the  race  furnishes  the  evidence  that  the  species  of  man  and  woman  are  oppostte. 
The  distinctions  that  now  exist  have  exists  from  the  time  that  the  "  Lord  God  cansed 
a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,**  and  said:  **  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  hnsbaiid;  he 

shall  nile  over  thee."  This  brief  story  comprises  the  history  of  man  and  woman,  and 
definc>  the  relations  which  shall  ever  exist  between  them.  When  woman  ceases  to  be 
womanly,  woman's  rights  as&ocialiuus  become  her  fitting  pr^jvince. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  2X  that  time  was  Colonel  W.  R.  HoUoway,  the 
present  very  liberal  manager  of  the  Times.  The  editor  of  the  Seniind'^fns 
Joseph  J.  Bingham.  The  State  was  then  Republican,  and  as  the  ofgan  of 
that  party  ihe  Journal  probably  had  the  laiger  number  of  readers. 

The  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  convened  in  Indlanapolia.  Juae 
Z,  1870^  and  held  a  two  days*  meeting.  The  Journal  contains,  as  usual,  a 
full  report.  The  StntineF s  tone  is  quite  different  from  that  which  distin- 
guished its  utterances  the  preceding-  year.  Its  reports  are  full  and  per- 
fectly respectful.  This  con^'ention  is  memorable  as  that  nt  which  the 
Indiana  Society  bt  c  unc  auxiliary  to  the  American  Associati<jn.  The 
records  show  th.tt  llus  uniun  was  accomplished  by  a  majority  of  one,  the 
ballot  on  the  proposition  standing  1 5  for  and  14  against.  As  soon  as  the 
onion  was  thus  effected  the  following  was  adopted : 

JftspMf  That  this  aasociatioa  is  in  favor  of  the  miioii  of  the  Katloaal  and  Aiaeri' 
am  Associations  as  soon  as  practicable. 

« 
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On  the  same*  day  Judge  Bradwell  of  Chicago  sabmitted  a  resolutloa 
favorine^  the  unioit  of  the  two  national  societies,  which  was  kid  on  the 
table.  Of  the  annual  meetings  from  1871  to  1878  the  Indfanapolis  papers 
contain  no  reports,  save  the  briefest  mention  of  those  of  1873-4.  From 

1878  to  1885  short  but  fair  reports  may  be  found.  Since  1870,  the  conven- 
tions oi  this  society*  have  been  held  in  different  towns  throughout  the 
State. t  The  minutes  show  that  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  from  the 
American  Association  and  remaining  independent  was  brought  before  the 
convention  of  1871,  under  the  head  of  spteial  busttuss ;  that  it  was  decided 
to  postpone  action  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  to  make  the  matter 
of  withdrawal  a  special  order  of  business,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  from 
that  time  the  subject  has  ever  been  broached.  At  the  annual  meetiiig  of 
1875.  held  at  a  time  when  preparations  for  celebrating  our  national  cen*  * 
tennial  were  in  progress,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

/Hcsoh'ft/,  That  we  congratulate  the  voters  nf  the  United  SfntcH  on  their  enjoyment 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  commend  them  for  the  great  cenlenary  celebration  of  the 
«&tabliahmeut  uf  that  right,  which  ihejr  are  abuul  lu  have.  But  we  do  earnestly  pro< 
tot  «gsiiist  the  actkm  of  ifae  Indiana  lii^;tslatiire  hy  which  it  made  q>propriatioas  for 
that  pnipose  of  mon^  collected  by  taxing  women's  property. 

In  Norember,  1878,  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Assoda* 
tion  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  by  invitation  from  the  State  Society.  I 

In  the  month  of  March,  1878.  some  very  mysterious  whisperings  adver- 
tised the  fart  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  ladies  of  IndianapoHs 
known  to  have  "advanced  ideas "  concerning  their  sex.  In  response  to 
a  secretly  circulated  summons,  there  met  at  No.  18  Circle  Hall  nine 
women  and  one  man,  who.  though  not  mutually  acquainted,  were  the 
most  courageous  of  those  to  whom  the  call  bad  come.  Probably  each  of 
the  ten  often  thinks  with  amusement  of  the  suspicious  glances  with  which 
they  regarded  one  another.  As  a  participant,  I  may  say  that  the  company 
had  the  air  of  a  band  of  conspirators.  Had  we  convened  consciously  to 
plot  the  ruin  of  our  domestic  life,  which  opponents  predict  as  the  result 
of  woman's  enfranchisement,  we  could  not  have  looked  more  guilty  or 
have  moved  about  with  more  unnatural  stealth.  That  demeanor  I  exphiin 
as  an  unconscious  tribute  to  what  "  Madam  Grundy  "  would  have  thought 
had  she  known  of  our  conclave. 

At  that  meeting  one  point  only  was  definitely  settled;  which  was, 
whether  the  new  society  should  take  a  name  which  would  conceal  from 
the  public  its  primary  object,  or  one  which  would  clearly  advertise  it. 
The  honesty  of  the  incipient  oiganization  was  vindicated  by  its  deciding 


•  The  officers  oi  the  State  Assoaatkm  in  1S83  were  :  Pnssu^Hl,  iJr.  Mary  F.  Thomas;  I  'ice-Prtti- 
dnttt,  Mn.  Helen  V.  Austin,  Mn.  S.  S.  McCain,  Mn>.  M.  V.  Berg,  Mn.  G.  Giflord,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Lind- 
Mf^  Mn.  C.  A.  P.  Snub  and  Mn.  F.  G.  Soofidd  i  Sttrtlary^  Mn.  M.  E.  M.  Price}  C0rr*^Midiiig 
Sirtimty^  Mn.  F.  II.  Adkiiuoii ;  TVtMMrrrr,  Mim  Mmtf  D.  Naylor :  SiaifCgmtrmt  CommMtt^  Mr%. 
Mtty  E.  Haggan.  Mn.  Z.  G.  Wallace  and  May  Wright  Sewall. 

t  AflMal— 1871*  Jbm  «t«  M»  hkxnaingttm  ;  187*,  June  5.  6,  Dublin  ;  1873,  June  it«  la,  Terre  Haute ; 
8n>>AaimMil,  Movenber  t^,  Ridmond.  Anntat— 1874,  May  a8,  29,  Fort  Wayne  %  1875,  May  35,  96, 
Liberty  ;  Semi- Ann  I  i1 .  N' 'vcmhcr  23,  34,  ^^'inchcstc^.  Annual— 1876.  May  30,  31,  Anderson;  1877. 
September  4,  5,  ICnight>town  ;  1878,  June  11.  12,  Richmond  :  i&j<i.  May  14,  13,  Kokomo  ;  1880,  April 
«r«  a8.  Crawfordsville  ;  i88z,  Jane  15,  ^  Kokomo ;  Semi-Annual.  October  ag,  Dublin.  Aunia^tSS*. 
May.  ColumHiv ;  i33j.  June«  LoBUMpoit ;  1884,  fCokomo;  1885,  November  ts. «3,  Wanmr. 

t  See  Vol.  n..  page  851. 
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upon  the  latter.  I  do  not  record  in  detail  the  initiative  steps  of  this  flour- 
ishing society  in  order  to  awaken  in  its  members  any  humiliating  memo« 
ries,  but  because  the  fact  that  ten  conscientious,  upright  persons  could 
thus  secretly  convene  in  an  obscure  room,  and  that  such  a  question  could 
agitate  them  for  more  than  two  hours,  is  the  best  indication  that  could 
be  given  of  the  conservative  atmosphere  which  enveloped  Indianapolist 
even  as  late  as  187S.  The  next  meeting  was  appointed  for  April  2,  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace.  Notices  were  inserted  in  the  pa- 
pers»  and  in  the  meantime  some  pains  was  taken  to  secure  not  only  the 
presence  of  persons  who  had  not  previously  been  identified  with  any  re- 
form movement,  but  also  that  of  some  well-known  friends.  It  was  at* 
tended  by  twenty-six  men  and  women,  representing  various  religious  rind 
political  parties,  most  of  whom  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education  and 
social  position,  and  resulted  in  a  permanent  organization  under  a  consti- 
tution whose  first  article  is  iii  follows: 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Indianapolis  Eqnal  Suffrage  Society,  and 
dull  consist  of  such  men  and  woinen  u  are  willing  to  labor  fortheactaimneot  of  cquot 
r^hts  at  tlie  ballot-box  for  all  citizens  on  the  same  conditions. 

On  the  principle  that  that  which  has  some  restrictions  is  most  desired, 
membership  was  at  first  hedged  about  with  certain  formalities.  While 
most  reform  organizations  welcome  as  members  all  who  will  pay  their 
annual  fee  and  subscribe  to  the  constitution,  this  soriety  requires  that  the 
names  of  candidates  be  presented  at  one  meeting  an(i  lormally  balloted 
on  at  the  next,  thus  providing  a  month  for  consideration.    Since  1878  this 
society  ♦has  held  forty-three  public  meetings,  and  distributed  through- 
out the  city  several  thousand  tracts.  At  intervals  the  society  has  engaged 
speakers  from  abroad.  Miss  Anthony  gave  her  **  Bread  and  Ballot"  to  a 
laige  audience  in  Masonic  Hall,  and  many  date  their  conversion  from  that 
evening.   Mrs.  Stanton  has  appeared  twice  under  the  auspices  of  the  so- 
ciety.  On  the  first  occasion  it  secured  for  her  the  court-room  in  which 
the  upper  house  of  the  general  assembly  was  then  sitting.    Tickets  of 
admission  were  sent  to  all  the  members  of  both  houses.    Her  lecture  on 
"The  Education  of  Girls,  "  made  a  profound  impression.    On  her  second 
appearance  she  spoke  in  the  First  Christian  Church,  on  "  Boys."  For 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Robert's  Park  Church  was  obtained,  and  thu* 
suffrage  principles  were  presented  to  a  new  class  of  minds,   Mrs.  J.  Ellen 
Foster  spoke  on  "  Women  before  the  Law.'*  in  the  Criminal-court  roon. 
The  society  made  every  effort  to  secure  the  general  attendance  of  roeo- 
bers  of  the  bar.    Bc'^  r    one  of  its  r^ular  meetings  in  the  Christian 
chapel,  Mrs.  Louise  V.  B-^yd  read  a  very  bright  paper  on  "A  Cheerful 
Outlook  for  Women  "    At  its  jtvrsent  parlors,  Mrs.  Marbert  delivered  an 
address  for  the  benefit  of  the  suffrage  campaign  in  Oregon. 

* TIm  Equal Suftcagc Sodeiy  has  now,  1885,  a  membenhip  of  175,  including  w\m\^  rcprcst-iiiatives 
of  whatever  in  IndiaiupolU  u  best  in  character,  culture  and  sodal  place  The  society  has  biely 
Iricted  ihe  city  for  local  work,  aMuining  the  bonndaries  of  the  school  dbtricts  as  its  own  for  thi»  p««i* 
po^*  ;  \\-  ]irc>cnt  plan  i«  to  place  each  of  ihc*e  tu  .jnty->ix  districts  under  ihe  especial  care  of  .1  :  "irr.ir- 
tee  who»c  bu»ine»s  shall  be  to  hold  meetings,  distribute  literature  and  circulate  petitions.  The  Mxiety 
thti*  bopw  to  ci«ate  a  stimulating  suffrage  atmosphere  at  the  caidUil  wUch  th^  taspirc  die  ImW**^ 
with  courage  to  do  good  work  for  womca  at  their  next  msuoo. 
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In  May.  1880,  this  society  invited  the  National  Association  to  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  Indianapolis.  Entertainment  was  provided  for 
eighty-seven  delegates,  besides  the  friends  who  came  fn>m  different  parts 
of  the  Slate.  In  Park  The:itre,  the  largest  auditorium  of  the  city,  eloquent 
voices  for  two  days  pleaded  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  reports  in  the  city 
press  were  full  and  fair,  and  the  editorials  commendatory.  The  fact  that 
the  Scntinei  contained  a  long  editorial  advocating  the  doctrines  of  equal 
suffrage,  shows  the  progress  since  1869L  The  evening  after  the  conven* 
tion  a  reception  was  given  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  National 
Association  in  the  spacious  parlors  of  Mrs.  John  C.  New. 

From  its  origin  the  Indianapolis  society  has  held  aloof  from  all  formal 
alliances.  Thus  it  has  been  free  to  work  with  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions that  have  woman  suffrage  for  their  aim.  It  habitually  sends  dele- 
giites  to  the  State  annual  conventions,  and  in  those  of  the  American  and 
National  it  is  usually  represented. 

In  December,  1S80,  the  society  issued  a  letter,  secured  its  publication  in 
the  leading  papers  of  the  State,  and  addressed  a  copy  to  each  member  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  order  to  advise  that  body  that  there  were  women 
ready  to  watch  their  official  careers  and  to  demand  from  them  the  con- 
sideration of  just  claims : 

IsiJiANAroLis-,  Dec.  22,  1880. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Equal  Sutirage  Society  of  Indianapoii<),  in  btrhaif  uf  citizens  of 
Indiana  ^ho  believe  that  liberty  to  exereise  the  right  of  snffnge  should  neither  be 
granted  nor  denied  on  the  ground  of  sex,  would  respectfully  notify  you  that  during  the 
next  session  of  the  State  legislature  it  will  invite  the  attention  uf  that  body  to  t!ic  con- 
sideration of  what  is  popularly  called  "The  Suffrage  Question."  The  society  will 
petition  the  legislatufe  to  devote  a  day  to  hearing,  from  representative  advocates  of 
woman  snffiage*  appeals  and  arguments  for  sudi  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
abolii^h  the  present  unjust  rc->triction  of  the  elective  frnnchisc  to  one  sex,  and  to  >ecure 
to  women  the  free  exerci>e  of  the  ballot,  v.nder  the  same  conditions  and  such  on!v,  ik% 
are  imposed  upon  men.  To  this  niaiicr  wc  a.sk  yuur  unprejudiced  attention,  that 
«dien  our  canse  diall  be  bronght  before  the  legislature  its  advocates  may  have  your 
cooperation.  Very  respectfully  yours,  ZaaauDA  G.  Wallacb«  president, 
AY  Wric.ht  Skwam  .  Stirc  tnry, 

By  or  ier  ot  the  Equal  Suffrage  Society  of  Indianapolis. 

The  society  has  lately  taken  a  new  departure,  giving  lunches,  parties 
and  literary  entertainments,  to  which  invitations*  are  issued,  by  the 
officers,  thus  becoming  a  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  city.  The  invita- 
tion, programme,  and  press  comments  of  its  last  entertainment  indicate 
the  character  of  these  reunions,  and  the  esteem  In  which  they  are  held. 
These  occasions  have  been  the  means  of  securing  for  the  society  greater 
popular  favor  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 

•  Invitation.—- '1  he  Indianapolis  Equal  Sujiragc  .Society  rcquc'-ts  iht  j.ilc.i5.urc  of  your  company  .it  a 
literary  and  »ocial  entertainment  to  be  given  in  the  Bates  House  parlors,  Friday  evening,  November  4, 
tSSt.  C^mitttt^Uwf  Wright  Scwmli,  Mary  C.  Raridaa^  Mf»  H.  C.  C«rey.  Mrt.  Cbaikft  Kregelo, 
and  MiM  Lydia  Halley.  PImw  prcMat  inviuuioD  at  the  door. 

Pko^ira  I.  Music,  }>i.iiui  sol),  Mi<»  Dietrich  ;  2.  ToaM,  Yorktown,  Henry  D.  Pierce  ;  3.  Toast, 

The  True  Republic,  Mr*.  Z.  ij.  Wallace  ;  4.  Mu>ic,  solo  (vocal),  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cole  ;  5.  Toast,  Women 
in  IndLuja.  Gen.  John  Cobum  ;  6.  T  .xt,  W^mcn  in  the  *' Revised  Version,"  Arthur  W.Tyler;  7. 
Ikfusic,  solo  (vocal),  .\rthur  Miller:  &  Toast.  The  Literar)-  Women  of  Indiana.  9.  Toa«t,  Women  in 
the  v.  S.  School  System,  Horace  S.  Tarbell ;  to.  Redtaiion,  Lida  Hood  Talbott ;  ll.  Toast,  Our 
Forefathers,  Rev.  .M>t  n  W.  kccd  ;  12.  A  Kti  U  .  M.iry  C.  Raridan  ;  13.  Music,  aolo  (vQttl),  Mn.  J. 
C.  New.   Mittic  In  charge  of  >Irs.  John  C.  New.  W.  B.  Stone,  accempaiust. 
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formal  loabts.  the  prt^ident  called  upon  Gov.  Albert  G.  Porter,  who  had 
come  in  a  few  minuics  before.  He  thanked  the  meeting  for  its  reference 
to  what  he  had  done  for  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage,  and  announced  that 
while  he  lemaiiied  governor  of  Indiana  he  would  do  all  he  ooald  for  the 
rights  of  women.*  He  referred  to  the  progress  made,  and  to  the  refining 
tnlittence  that  women  would  have  on  political  matters.  Of  all  the  social 
entertainments  given,  none  has  secured  more  converts  than  thecelebrs- 
tion  of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  sixty-second  birthdajT.  The  arrangements  for 
this  event  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr*?  Mary  E.  N.  Carey  r\nd  Mrs. 
May  Wright  Scwall.  The  following  account,  prepared  by  the  author  of 
this  chapter  for  the  Indianapolis  Times  of  February  18,  1882,  will  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  : 

The  anniversary  wa^  a  unitjue  event.  A  number  of  invitations  were  issued  to  dti* 
tens  intereited  in  suffrage  who  were  not  fotinslly  connected  with  the  aasodatioo.  As 
a  result,  on  the  evening  of  Febmaiy  15,  thcfc  were  gadieicd  in  the  ipMMnis  parlors  of 
Dr.  Carey's  hospitable  home,  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  representing  the  best  cir- 
des  of  Indianapolis  society.  A  portrait  of  Miss  Anthony  rested  upon  an  ea.scl,  con- 
spicuously placed,  that  all  might  see  the  serene  (ace  of  the  woman  who  for  thirty  yean 
has  pieadied  the  goqwl  of  political  freedom,  and  expounded  the  oonstitntioo  <rf  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  justice  to  dil.  The  programme  was  somewhat  infonn.il  iVi 
but  two  of  the  speeches  f  heing  spontaneous  expressions  of  adminition  for  M  iss  Anthony 
and  her  fidehty  to  principle.  There  were  two  regrets  connected  with  the  programme. 
These  were  caused  by  the  absence  of  Gov.  Poiter  and  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfas ;  but  the 
gracious  presence  of  Mrs.  Colfax  was  a  reminder  of  her  husband's  fidelity  to  our  cause, 
and  Mrs.  Porter's  SNTnpathetic  face  n^ti-'  ^  'cnTTcIy  ^c-;'--  jK'tent  STipport  'han  ^^-rnilri  \\^\t 
been  a  speech  from  the  governor.  Just  trcfore  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  following 
telegram  was  sent  to  Miss  Anthony : 

&uttn  B.  j4«thmy,  Ttnajty^  New  Jersey. 

The  IiiiJi  111  ;  olis  Equal  Suffrage  Society,  it  me  ting  assembled  with  many  friendi 
sends  you  greeting  on  this  anniversaiy  occasion,  in  reoMznition  of  your  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  women.  MAY  waiOKT  Sbwaxx,  SeewHuj, 

To  report  the  details  of  this  social  fsdiering  would  be  wearisome,  but  some  reAeo> 

tions  to  which  the  occasion  gave  rise  may  be  permitted.  One  lady  ujwn  seeing  the  in- 
vitation to  the  meeting  exclaimed:  "This  little  bit  of  paper  is  an  indication  of  a 
higher  civilization  than  I  supposed  we  had  yet  entered  upon.  Until  recently  it  has 
been  like  the  betrayal  of  a  secret  for  a  woman,  paxdcnlarly  for  an  unmafried  woman, 
to  have  a  birthday.*'  This  exclamation  but  expreama  a  historical  fact  «nd  n  po|ilietic 
truth.  So  long  as  woman's  only  value  depended  upon  phybical  charms,  the  years  which 
destroyed  them  were  deemed  enemie!>.  Tl)e  fact  that  an  unmarried  woman's  sixty^ 
second  birthday  can  be  celebrated,  shows  the  dawnmg  of  the  idea  that  the  lossof  yoodi 
and  its  fresh  beauty  may  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  higher  diarms  of  intellect- 
ual attainments.  The  time  will  never  come  when  women,  or  men  either,  will  delight 
in  the  possession  of  crow5;-fcet,  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles;  but  the  time  will  come,  aye, 
and  now  is,  when  they  will  view  theae  blemishes  as  but  a  petty  price  to  pay  for  the  joy 
of  new  knowledge,  for  the  deeper  joy  of  closer  contact  with  humanity,  and  for  the 
deepest  joy  of  worthy  work  wdl  done. 

The  first  legislative  hearing  since  t86a  was  that  granted  January,  tSyi* 
to  hfiss  Amanda  Way  and  Mrs.  Emma  R  Swank.  The  two  houses  re- 
ceived them  in  Joint  session,  the  lieutenantpgovernor  and  speaker  of  the 

•  The  t>(>eakerii  were  Hclea  M.  Gouger,  Florence  M.  Atikinson,  Marj*  A.  Ho^sort.  Ex-Oo*.  Baker, 
Judge  MartindaJe.  Mr».  Wallace,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Dooley.  editors  of  the  TViMMV  aad Mr. 
Tarbell,  tuperintendeat  of  the  city  Kboplf.  and  May  Wright  SewaJI, 

t  Se«  Indiana  Appcndia,  note  A. 
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house  occupying  the  speaker's  desk.  Mr.  William  Cumback  introduced 
Miss  Way,  who  read  the  following  memorial: 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen — We  come  before  you  as  a  committee  appointed  by 
tlie  Wonum  Saflrage  Assodation  to  nemorialice  yottr  iMMiorable  body  in  behalf  of  tbe 
ivomenof  Indiana.   Weaskyoato  take  the  necessary  steps  to  so  aaiead  the  State 

constitution  as  to  secure  to  %vomcn  the  right  of  suffrage.  We  believe  the  extension  of 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  the  people  of  the  State,  is  in  accordance  v  ith  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  just  government.  We  believe  that  as  woman  has  aii 
equal  interest  with  nan  in  aU  paUie  qnestiont,  she  dioiild  tfieiefore  have  an  equal 
toice  in  their  decision.  We  believe  that  as  woman's  life,  pros{>erity  and  happing 
are  equally  dependent  upon  the  order  and  morality  of  society,  she  shottld  luive  nn  rqual 
voice  in  the  laws  r^ulating  her  &urrouiiding;».  We  believe  that  as  woman  is  human, 
she  hat  hamaB  needs  tad  rights,  and  aa  ihe  is  hdd  lesponaible  to  1aw»  she  dioald  have 
an  equal  voice  in  electing  her  law-makets. 

W'a  belit  ve  that  the  interests  of  man  and  woman  are  equally  improved  in  securing 
to  both  equal  education,  a  place  in  the  trades  and  professions,  equal  honor  and  dig- 
titf  ereiTwhere;  and  as  the  first  step  to  this  end  is  equality  before  the  law,  we,  your 
fictitionen,  ask  that  yon  extend  to  the  ivenen  of  Indiana  the  li^t  of  toffnge^  and 
thus  enable  one<4ulf  the  dtisens  of  the  State  to  protect  themselves  in  their  noit 
sacred  rights. 

Miss  Way  spoke  brieily  to  the  l  oints  ia  the  menioriai,  urging  the  Icc^is- 
lators  to  give  to  women  the  same  chances  for  improvement,  the  saine 
means  for  defense,  and  the  same  weapons  for  protection  that  they  have 
secured  to  themselves.  Mrs.  Swank  also  made  a  logical  and  eloquent 
speech.    No  action  was  taken  by  the  legislature. 

On  January  23.  iSys.  the  two  houses  of  tbe  General  Assembly  convened 
in  joint  session,  to  regeive  petitions  from  the  "Temperance  Women  ol 
Indiana,"  who  were  oh  this  occasion  represented  by  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wal- 
lace, Mrs.  Avaline  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
State  Temperance  Assorintion.  Mrs,  Wallace  read  a  memorial  and  stated 
that  it  was  sitj^ned  by  lo  j-  o  wr^men,  and  then  argued  its  various  points  and 
pleaded  for  the  action  of  the  "  Honuiabic  Body."  Mrs.  Avaline  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  followed  In  briefer,  but  not  less  earnest  appeals.  Tbe  only 
answer  elicited  by  these  ladies  was  the  assurance  made  by  Dr.  Thompson, 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  that  he- and  his  coilespies  were  there,  **not  to 
represent  thtit  cmisciences,  but  to  represent  their  MuHhuittt"  whose  will 
was  directly  oi^xised  to  the  petition  offered. 

On  January'  3,  1877,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  fourteenth  nnr\ 
fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  give  the 
ballot  to  women,  came  to  its  third  reading  in  the  lower  House.  On  that 
occasion,  Mrs.  Wallace  and  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas  represented  the  women 
of  Indiana,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  was  present  to  lend  the  assistance 
of  her  oratory.  The  spe^bes  created  a  profound  impression,  but  neither 
native  nor  foreign  eloquence  was  able  to  secure  the  requisite  vote. 
When  the  ayes  and  nays  were  called,  the  resolution  was  lost— s<  to  22. 

On  February  24, 1879^  once  sigain  in  joint  session,  the  General  Assembly 
received  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Association  and  the  Equal 
Suffrage  Society  of  Indianapolis,  to  support  woman's  claim  to  the  ballot. 
Mrs.  Wallace,  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas,  Mar}-  E.  Haggart  and  Amy  E.  Dunn, 
each  spoke  at  length  on  the  points  clearly  set  forth  in  the  memorial. 
Whatever  arguments  could  reacli  the  intellect,  whatever  could  touch  the 
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sensibilities,  were  urged  by  these  ladies  on  that  ocras!<in,  and  the  gentle- 
men did  nut  fail  to  compliment  their  abilities,  aitiiuugh  the  exercise  oi 
them  had  no  palpable  effect  upon  legislation. 

Before  the  General  Assembly  of  tS8o-8t,  had  convened,  it  was  knoira 
by  its  members-elect  that  the  women  of  the  State  would  be  a  constamt 
factor  in  their  deliberations.  They  had  been  notified  of  this  intention  by 
the  circular  letter  from  the  City  Society,  and  by  the  published  fact  that  the 
State  Association  had  already  appointed  representatives,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  secure  a  hearing  fc>r  such  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  State  as  should  enable  wDnien  to  vote.  As  soon  as  the  legislature 
assembled,  committees  on  women's  claims  were  appointed  in  both 
branches;  Simeon  P.  Yancey  being  the  chairman  of  the  Senate,  and  J.  M. 
Furnas  of  the  House,  committee.  Two  points  had  been  determined  upon. 
These  were  to  try  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  should  immediately 
authorize  women  to  vote  for  presidential  electors,  and  such  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  as  should  enable  women  to  exercise  the 
right  of  suffrage  on  all  questions. 

In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  points  the  name  of  Helen  M.  Cou- 
gar deserves  especial  mention.  At  the  Washington  convention  of  the 
American  Association,  Mr.  Blackwell  suggested  that  the  States  try  to  se- 
cure the  electoral  ballot  for  women,  and  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Gougar  returned 
she  urged  the  members  of  the  l^slature  to  take  the  matter  up.  At  her 
suggestion.  Dr.  Mary  P.  Thomas  addressed  a  letter  to  W.  D.  Wallace, esq« 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  Lafayette,  asking  him  if,  in  hts  opinion,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  electoral  ballot  to  women  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
present  constitution  of  the  State  ;  in  reply  to  this  Mr.  Wallace  set  forth 
an  exhaustive  argument.*  proving  the  entire  constitutionality  of  such  an 
act.  Five  thousand  were  printed  and  gratuitously  distributed  throughout 
the  State. 

The  Committee  on  Women's  Claims  in  both  Houses  met  at  sundry 
times  with  members  of  the  Suffrage  Association  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
these  bills  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  arguments.  During  the  regu- 
lar session  Mrs.  Wallace  and  Mrs.  Gougar  spent  two  consecutive  weeks 
in  attendance  at  the  legislature,  watching  the  attitude  of  the- different 
members  and  lobbying,  in  the  good  sense  of  that  word.  The  immediate 
object  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  electoral  bill,  for  that  once  gained, 
and  women  by  act  of  the  legislature  made  voters  upon  the  most  import- 
ant question,  it  was  reasonably  thought  that  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  thereby  facilitated.  A  hearing  was  granted  on  February 
1 6,  J 88 1,  and  the  House  took  a  recess  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of  the 
women  appointed  by  the  State  Association.  Mrs.  Haggart  and  Mrs.  Gou- 
gar. The  next  day,  February  17,  the  Senate  afforded  a  similar  opportu- 
nity, and  the  same  ladies  addressed  that  body. 

In  addition  to  the  faithful  exertions  of  Mrs.  Wallace  and  Mrs.  Gougar, 
and  the  public  hearing  granted  by  both  houses,  much  quiet  but  most 
effci  tive  work  was  done  with  individual  members.  To  no  one  is  more  due 
than  to  Paulina  T.  Merritt.  whose  reputation  for  intelligent  charity  is 

*  See  Appendix  to  Imluuw,  note  H. 
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widely  known.  Mrs.  Mcrritt  was  a  frequent  attendant  upon  the  sessions  of 
the  Icg-islature  and  her  untiringefl 'i  ts  in  private  conversations  with  mem- 
bers were  ia\  aluable.  In  spite  of  ali  these  intluences,  when  the  electoral 
bill  was  brought  to  a  vote  upon  its  third  reading,  it  wa:^  lost  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional. 

At  the  special  aession  all  efforts  centered  upon  the  bill  for  amending 
section  3»  of  article  II.,  of  the  State  constitution,-  so  as  to  give  women  the 
right  to  vote  in  all  elections.  Mrs.  Wallace  and  Mrs.  Cougar  gave  an- 
other week  to  the  work,  and  on  April  7  the  bill  was  brought  to  a  vote  In 
the  House,  and  passed — ayes  62,  nays  24;  in  tlic  Senate,  on  April  S,italso 
passed — ayes  25,  nays  18  ;  and  so  the  first  entrenchment  was  won. 

No  one  believed  that  the  bill  to  amend  the  constitution  would  have 
passed  had  it  not  been  preceded  by  the  battle  over  the  electoral  bill  and 
the  consequent  education  of  the  General  Assembly  in  regard  to  this  great 
question  of  political  rights.  Immediately  a  conference  was  held  as  to  tliA  . 
proper  manner  of  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  committees  on  women's 
political  claims.  It  was  at  first  thought  the  recognition  should  come 
from  the  Equal  Suffrage  Society,  but  it  was  finally  considered  wiser  to 
have  a  reception  given  the  }v>norab!e  body  by  a  voluntary  committee  of 
women  w4io  should  act  quite  independently  of  any  society.* 

The  passage  of  the  amendment  by  the  legislature  of  1881  gave  the  advo- 
cates of  our  cause  a  cunuuon  objective  point,  and  the  efforts  of  all  during 
the  two  years  immediately  succeeding  were  directed  toward  securing  the 
election  of  such  a  legislature  as  might  be  relied  upon  to  repass  the  bill  In 
1S83.  The  State  society  at  its  annual  meeting  enlarged  its  central  com- 
mittee and  instructed  it  to  arrange  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
to  send  out  speakers,  and  to  organize  local  societies.***  This  committee 
prepared  a  letter,  (or  genera!  distribution,  indicating  to  the  women  of 
the  State  their  duty  in  the  premises,  and  suggesting  various  lines  of  work. 
Blanks  for  a  special  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  were  sent  to  every 
township,  which  were  industriously  circulated  and  numerously  signed. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  the  officers  of  the  State  society  issued  a  call  for  a 
nass-meetii^,  to  which  "all  women  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Stat« 
who  believed  in  equal  suffrage^  or  were  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  pend- 
uig  amendment,'*  were  invited.  The  meeting  was  held  on  May  19^  at  the 

*  The  following  invitation  was  sent  to  every  oteinber  of  the  legislature  who  had  voted  for  the  amend- 
•WK«  and  also  to  all  the  leading  people  of  the  city  :  The  pleasure  of  your  company  b  requested  at  the 
inxlors  of  the  New-Denison,  Friday  evening,  April  15,  from  8  to  la,  where  a  social  entertainment  will 
^  given  in  honor  of  the  paMMt^c  of  the  suflratce  amendment  by  our  State  leg:i«laturc.  [Signed  .  J  Mrs. 
ZcT«lda  G.  W.ilUcc,  Mii4  Catherine  Merrill,  Mrs.  Han ey  G.  Carey,  Mm,  Ch  ir  [<  3  Kregelo,  Mr>..  Henry 
D.  Pi«rc«,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Headheka,  May  Wright  Sewall,  Mrs.  Ceoige  Merritt,  Mrs.  John  C.  New 
ttd  Mn.  ioha  M.  Judali.  TlMpntnMUB«waaa»fieil]ow*t  1.  Mittic*  Solo  (imcaI)«ZddaSegttbi  Wal- 
lace, a.  T  '  isi,  Our  LcKi^bturc,  S<.n..tor  Sp:tnn.  3.  Test,  Onr  Opponents,  Co!  r  '  l  DeWitt  Wnlhcc. 
4- Toast,  1  he  rrc-'>*  iAnJ  I'rwgre»s,  Lu.urA  Rciim.  5.  Toast,  The  Indiana  Wom.-in  under  the  Law,  WiULixn 
Willatc.  6.  Music,  Solo  (vocal),  Mrs.  John  C.  New.  y.  Toast,  Th«  Ideal  Man,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Judahr'^ 
1.  Toast,  The  Ideal  Wonao,  Mr.  A.  S.  Coldwdl.  «.  Tcaat,  The  Home  of  tb«  Future,  May  Wiiglc 
SewaU.  w.  Mnsie,  Gcmaa  Song,  Professor  John  FMee.  ti.  Toatt,  The  WoouB  wTio**  Doii't  ««at 
to  Vote,"  Gertrude  C.irri>un.  12.  Reruation,  LkI.t  H..<>d  TalboC  1 3.  Toast,  The  Attitude  of  tlwMk 
|>U  toward  Reform,  Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed.   14.  Music,  Solo  (vocal),  Zdda  S^uta  Wallace. 

tTbep*TMMwthu«atttliorfa«dby  thecentnlcoiMaittte  to  hoM  meetiaga  aad  oqpalM  sodeOea  «cn 
t)r.  Mar)-  F.  Thomas,  VLtXf  S.  llHPR*  ZmUa  C.  Walhoo.  Hoks  M.  Qoiq^,  lC«r  Wright 
and  L.  May  Wboakr. 
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Giand  Opeia  House,  and  the  atteadaace  eicecded  the  most  ezUavi^aBt 
hofiet  of  thoie  who  had  called  it  II  any  came  to  acofl,  they  fri—ined  to 
participate  with  pride  in  this  markable  convention,  which  is  yet  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  laigest  and  most  impressive  meeting  ever  held 

in  the  Hoosier  capital.  The  call  had  invited  those  who  could  not  attend 
the  meeting  to  manifest  their  sympathy  by  sending  postal-cards  to  the 
corresponding  secretary.  These  were  received  in  such  numbers  for  sev- 
eral uays  that  Mrs.  Adkinson  and  the  half-dozen  clerks  app<^iiiied  to  as* 
tist  her  in  counting  them,  unable  to  bring  in  a  full  report,  anoouoced  at 
the  close  of  the  evening  session,  that  having  reached  5*000,  they  desfarted 
from  further  enumeration. 

Ko  effort  was  spared  to  make  the  demonstration  truly  repfeseatative  of 
the  suffrage  interest  throughout  the  State.  All  the  sessions  were  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Sewall.  who  called  the  roll  by  congressional  districts,  some 
one  of  whose  representatives  responded.  The  ease  and  dignity  with 
which  women,  many  of  whom  had  never  spoken  before  any  audience  save 
theii  uwii  aeiglibors  gatliered  in  Sunday-school  or  prayer-iucciing.  re- 
ported the  status  of  their  respective  communiLies  on  the  suffrage  que^ 
tioB.  was  matter  of  astonishment  as  well  as  of  admiratioo.*  So  excep- 
tional in  all  regards  was  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  that  the  papen 
united  in  expressing  surprise  at  the  strength  of  the  snffnge  sentiment  in 
the  State  as  indicated  by  the  mass-COnvention. 

This  meeting  of  May  19,  188a,  struck  the  key  on  whk:h  the  friends  in 
the  State  spoke  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year.  Large  numbers 
of  societies  were  organized  and  numerous  meetings  held,  the  immediate 
object  being  to  secure  the  election  of  a  legislature  that  should  vote  to 
submit  the  amendment  passed  by  tiic  General  Assembly  of  iSSi  to  the 
decision  of  what  is  mis-nained  "  a  popular  vote."  The  dt^ree  to  which 
this  action  influenced  the  politicians  of  the  Slate  cannot  be  accuiately 
known,  but  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  induced  the  Republicans  in  convention  assembled  to  declare  lor 
the  ** submission  of  the  pending  amendments."  The  Republican  State 
convention  was  held  August  3.  i883»  and  the  first  planit  in  the  platform 
reads  thus : 

Resolved^  First — That  reposing  trust  in  the  people  as  the  fountain  of  power,  we  de- 
mand that  the  pending  amendments  to  the  constitution  shall  be  agreed  to  and  submitted 
bgr  die  aext  legislature  to  the  volen  of  the  State  for  thdr  dcdaOB  ihenoo.  These 
MDendments  were  not  partiMii  hi  their  origin,  and  nre  not  to  in  dttneter*  aad  s^houid 
not  be  maile  so  in  voting  upion  them.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  people  are  divided 
in  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  their  adoption  or  rejection,  and  chehshuig 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  we  favor  the  submission  of  these  amendments  at  a  spe- 
cial decdoDt  so  that  tticre  may  be  an  intdli^cnt  decirioB  theieon*  aniiifliienced  by 
partiaan  iinnifii 

At  the  mass-meeting  of  May  19^  Mrs.  P.  T.  Merritt  of  Indianapolis*  Mrs. 
M.  £.  M.  Price  of  Kokomo.  and  Mra.  J.  C  Ridpath  of  Greencastle  were 

•  BwtJti  Ifcm  Si  I  ■ilwi  w»ort»,  aJdrt— u  wKddi^erad  by  lUv.  Myfwi  W.  Satd,  famrflf  Aa 

Firu  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapf  lis  ;  Cjpi.nin  DcWut  WaUacc  of  Lafayette,  Dr.  Rtdpath  of  t>e- 
Paun  L'ntversity,  Colooel  Maynani.  chief  edi tonal  writer  on  the  Stmtiti ,  Mrs.  Hjt^cgan,  Rn.  Gou- 
gar.  .M r».  JosepluBa  R.  Ni^als,  aad  other  mca  and  wonca  of  kaa  pfomiaeact,  baft  on  dwt  oeeMtaa  af 
jMidly  lata  ioMrat. 
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appKjinted  as  delegates  to  the  different  political  State  conventions.  Asa 
Republican.  Mrs.  Merritt  was  received  wilh  great  courtesy  and  accorded 
time  to  speak.  Her  address  was  characterized  by  sound  logic  and  dignity 
of  expression,  and  was  reported  in  full  with  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Republicui  conventioii.  As  a  prohibition  amendment  had  also  been 
passed  bjr  the  legislature  of  1881;  the  mterests  of  suffxage  and  prohibition 
in  the  campaign  of  1882  were  tdesotical.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Unioa  of  Indiana  sent  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar  to  the  Republican 
State  convention,  by  which  she  was  respectfully  received  and  which  she 
ably  addressed. 

The  advocates  of  suffrage  did  not  content  themselves  during  the 
summer  of  1882  by  merely  holding  sutiriige  meetings  proper,  and  address- 
ing political  bodies,  but  they  souglii  every  opportunity  to  reach  the  ears 
of  the  pe<^Ie  for  whatever  purpose  convened.  The  Equal  Suffrage 
Society  received  from  the  managers  of  the  Acton  camp-meeting  a  place 
on  their  prc^gramme;  accordingly  Mrs.  Haggart  and  Mrs.  Goi^gar,  as  del- 
^tes»  addressed  immense  audiences.  Both  of  these  ladies  labored  inde- 
ftitigably.  discussing  the  question  of  submission  of  the  amendments  be- 
fore Sunday-school  conventions,  teachers'  associations,  agricultural  fairs, 
picnics  and  assemblies  of  ever}*  name.  Others  rendered  less  conspicuous, 
but  not  ^ess  earnest  or  constant  service;  and  when  the  political  campaign 
proper  opened,  it  was  evident  that  every  candidate  would  firmly  and  un- 
reservedly answer  the  challenge :  "  Submission,  or  non-submission  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Indiana,  women  were  employed  by 
party  managers  to  address  political  meetings  and  advocate  the  election 
of  candidates.  Mrs.  Gougar  addressed  Republican  rallies  at  various 
points;  she  and  Mrs.  Haggart  together  made  a  canvass  of  Tippecanoe 
county  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly,  Captain  W.  De  Witt  Wallace,  who  was  committed  not 
only  to  the  submission  of  the  amendments,  but  also  ttj  the  advocacy  of 
both  woman  suffrage  and  prohibition.  The  animosity  of  the  liquor  leac'ue 
was  aroused,  and  this  povverlul  association  threw  itself  against  submibsion. 
The  result  was  the  election  of  a  legislature  containing  so  large  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  that  there  was  no  ground  for  hoping  that  the  amendments 
would  be  re-passed  and  sent  to  the  voters  of  the  State  for  final  adoption 
or  rejection. 

Though  the  submission  of  the  amendments  was  one  of  the  chief  issues 

in  the  campaign,  many  candidates  who  pledged  themselves  on  the  ground 
that  they  involved  questions  which  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  voters  to 
decide,  reserved  their  own  opinions  upon  their  merits.  There  were,  how- 
ever, candidates  who  openly  espoused  woman  suffrage  per  se^  Knowing 
that  a  majority  of  tlie  members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  pledged  to 
vote  down  the  penifing  amendments,  the  friends  tacitly  agreed  to  main- 
tain a  dignified  silence  toward  that  body  concerning  them.  Hie  Suffrage 
Society  at  the  capital,  however,  appointed  a  committee  t  to  watch  the.  in- 

*  Am<»g  these  the  names  of  WQliajn  Dudley  FouUm  of  Richmood,  W.  DeWUt  WaUue  of  Lafsyon, 
G.  H.  ThMoas  of  HmtingtOB,  and  8.  P.  Yanoajr,  martt  homnbl*  meotiaa. 
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terests  of  woman  in  the  legislature;  and  through  its  influence,  special 
committees  on  women's  claims  were  obtained  in  both  Houses.  Disap* 
pointed  by  the  result  in  the  legislature  of  1S83,  but  not  discouraged,  the 
society  continued  to  labor  with  undiminished  zeal,  and  sought  every 
l^itimate  oppoitanity  to  prove  woman  a  factor  in  State  politics. 

Several  weelcs  prior  to  the  Republican  nomtnattng  convention  at  Chi- 
cago* June  3, 1884,  this  society  appointed  committees  to  correspond  iritb 
each  of  the  gentlemen  prominently  named  as  candidates  for  nomination 
to  the  office  of  president,  and  also  appointed  committees*  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  different  parties  the  political  claims  of  wonn'n.  The 
society  instructed  each  committee  to  earn,'-  on  its  work  according  to  the 
united  judgment  ')f  its  members  and  continue  it  until  the  close  of  the 
legiblative  session  of  1885.  The  committee  appointed  to  communicate 
with  the  Republicans  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  thiity  delegates 
sent  by  Indiana  to  the  nominating  convention  at  Chicago.  They  also  ad* 
dressed  letters  to  the  Republican  State  central  committee,  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Overmeyer,  chairman,  they  were  given  an  op* 
portunity  to  appear  before  the  committee  on  resolutions.  Mrs.  Sewall 
presented  a  resolution,  and  in  a  brief  speech  urged  its  adoption  and  incor- 
poration into  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party.  Mrs.  Merritt  and 
Mrs,  Sewall  were  offered  an  opportunity  to  speak  before  the  convention, 
which  they  declined  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  greater  gain  to  the  cause  to 
appear  before  the  resolution  and  platform  committee  than  before  the 
convention  itself. 

To  what  an  appalling  degree  women  were  discriminated  against  by  the 
law  prior  to  1860^  may  be  inferred  -from  subsequent  .legislative  enactments. 
At  almost  every  sitting  of  the  biSnnial  legislature,  since  i860,  some  iro* 
poftant  change  will  be  observed.  In  1861  was  passed  the  following : 

An  act  to  enlarge  the  f.f^^^^l  Capacity  of  Married  Women  xvkose  HutkaMdt  «rr  Insome^ 
and  to  enable  them  (0  Contract  as  if  they  were  Unmarried. 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana :  That 
dl  numrted  women,  or  those  who  maj  hereafter  be  numrled*  whose  husbands  are  or  may 
be  insane,  are,  during  tile  continuance  of  such  insanity,  hcsefay  enabled  and  authociaed 
to  make  and  to  execute  all  such  contracts,  and  to  be  contracted  with  in  relation  to 
their  separate  property,  as  they  could  if  they  were  unmarried,  and  th^  may  sue  and 
be  sued  as  if  they  were  ioU, 

The  legislature  of  1863  was  undisturbed  by  any  question  concerning 
women.  In  1865  the  legislature  discriminated  £^^nst  women  by  the 
passage  of  a  very  long  act,  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  enumerations 
of  white  male  cUiMtnt  shall  be  made;  thus  implying  that  a  wkitt  maU  ciU' 
zert  is  an  honorable  and  important  person,  whose  existence  is  to  be  noted 
with  due  care;  with  a  care  that  distinguishes  him  equally  above  the  wkU* 
female  and  the  black  male  citizen,  and  in  efifect  places  these  two  unenu* 
merated  divisions  of  human  beings  into  one  class. 

Another  act  of  1865  reaffirmed  an  act  of  1852  which  prescribed  the 
classes  of  persons  capable  of  makiog  a  will,  from  which  married  women 
were  excluded. 

•  Keput  iir:>n.  M  v  Wi%ht  SotbU  vA  Pkidiaa  T.  Itaritt:  Pasiocwifc,  Maiy  S.  BaOMt  Md 

Ftorcncc  M.  Aiikiiisuii. 
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The  leg-islature  of  1867  passed  an  act  in  regard  to  conveyancse  of  lands 
by  wives  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  which  read  as  follows : 

Skcttoh  I,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  :  That  in  cases  where 
tlw  guardian  of  an^^  person  of  voaound  mind,  under  the  direction  of  any  court  of  com- 
petent jniiadieliaii  has  made,  or  may  hereafter  make,  sale  of  any  lands  of  such  person 
of  OBsoand  mind,  Uie  wile  of  anch  person  of  nnsonnd  nund  may  by  bar  sepante  deed 

Telea«.e  and  convey  all  hor  interest  in  and  title  to  such  land,  and  her  deed  so  made  shall 
thereafter  debar  her  from  all  claim  to  such  land,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect  on  her 
rights  as  if  her  husband  had  been  of  sound  mind  and  she  had  joined  with  such  husband 
la  the  exeention  of  such  conveymice. 

In  1869,  an  act  passed  by  the  I^slature  of  1853,  providing  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  decedent's  estate,  was  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  widow 
might  select  articles  to  the  value  of  $500^  or  receive  the  first  $500  derived 
from  the  sale,  or  in  case  it  was  worth  no  more  than  $500,  might  hold  it 
In  1871  the  amendment  of  1869  was  further  amended  so  that  in  case  the 
persona!  property  was  less  than  $500  the  deficit  could  be  a  lien  on  the  real 
estate,  to  be  settled  with  other  judgments  and  mortgages. 

In  1S73  the  possible  ability  of  women  to  serve  the  State  officially  was 
recognized  by  the  passage  of  the  following  bill : 

Skction  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana:  That  wixnen  are 
hereby  dedaied  to  be  eligible  to  any  office,  the  election  to  irtiieh  ia  or  shall  be  vested 
la  the  General  Aaaembly  of  this'  State;  orthe  appointment  to  whieh  is  or  shall  be  vested 

ia  the  governor  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  foregoing  shall  not  include  v,  omen  who  shall  Inhor  under  any  disability 
which  may  prevent  them  from  binding  themselves  by  an  official  bond. 

The  lej^islature  of  1873  also  passed  an  act  regulating  the  liquor  traffic, 
in  which  it  is  formally  provided  that  a  wife  shall  have  the  same  right  to 
sue,  to  control  the  suit,  and  to  control  the  sum  recovered  by  the  suit,  es  a 
/tmgute. 

In  1875  an  act  passed  the  General  Assembly  making  it  impossible  to 

sell  real  property  in  which  a  woman  has,  by  virtue  of  her  marriage,  an 
inchoate  right,  for  less  than  four-ninths  of  Its  appraised  value:  and  also 
providing  that  upon  the  sale  of  any  piece  or  aggregate  of  pieces  of  real 
property  not  exceeding  $2,000,  the  wife  has  her  absolute  right;  and  more- 
over providing  that  in  case  of  a  judicial  .sale,  the  wife's  inchoate  interests 
become  absolute,  and  she  may  demand  a  partition. 

In  1877  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  enabling  married  women 
whose  husbands  are  insane  to  sell  and  to  convey  real*cstate  belonging  to 
such  married  women.  In  the  same  way  ss  if  femes  S0U$. 

When  the  act  for  establishing  a  female  prison  passed  the  Isgislatore  of 
i86a^  it  provided  that  the  board  managing  its  affairs  ahoiild  consist  of 
three  men,  who  should  be  assisted  by  an  advisory  board  composed  of 
one  man  and  two  women.  By  the  legislature  of  1877  this  section  was  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  managint^  bt^ard  consist  of  women  exclusively, 
and  the  advisory  board  w.is  abolished.* 

Of  all  the  changes  effected  in  the  statutory  Jaw  of  Indiana  since  i860, 
the  following  is  the  most  important  and  may  be  regarded,  su  lar  as  women 

*  F«riB  aeeoiioK  of  thi*  prbomiaa  Appendix  lo  Indiaaa  c^pier«  aoia  C. 
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are  concerned,  the  measure  of  the  highest  legislative  justice  thus  far  at- 
tained in  any  State.  This  bill  was  prepared  by  Addison  C.  Harris,  then 
representing  Indianapolis  in  the  State  Senate*  and  was  approved  March 

25.  1S79: 

An  Ac  r  com  ernin^  Married  IVomcn — Approved  March  zj,  rSjg: 

Sec.  1. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  StAte  of  Indiana:  A  married 
woman  may  bargain,  sell,  assign  and  tnnsfer  her  separate  personal  property  the  oae 
as  if  she  were  soU. 

Sec.  2. — A  married  woman  may  carry  on  any  trade  or  business,  and  perform  any 
labor  or  service  on  her  sole  and  separate  account.  The  earnings  and  profits  of  any 
married  woman  accruing  from  her  tnule,  business,  services  or  Uibor,  other  than  labor 
for  her  husband  or  family,  shall  he  her  sdle  and  sepuate  property. 

Sec.  3. — A  married  woman  nay  eater  into  any  contract  in  reference  to  her  personid 
estate,  trade,  business,  labor  or  servncc,  nnd  the  management  and  improvement  of  her 
separate  real  property,  the  same  as  it  she  were  soU;  and  her  separate  estate,  real  and 
personal,  shall  he  liable  therefor  on  czecnti<m  or  other  judicial  process. 

Sec.  4. — No  conveyance  or  contract  made  by  a  nuurried  woman  for  the  sale  of  her 
lands  or  any  interest  therein,  other  than  leases  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years, 
and  mortgages  on  lands  to  secure  the  purchase  money  of  such  lands,  shall  \n-  valid, 
ttnle:»s  her  husband  shall  join  therein.  Provided,  however,  that  if  she  shaii  have 
attempted  to  convey  her  ttal  estate  or  shall  have  agreed  to  coovqr  the  same,  and  sbaU 
have  received  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  consideratioa  Aet^or,  the  person  peyiag 
such  consideration,  or  the  person  for  whose  -benefit  th'e  same  was  paid,  shall  have  the 
right  to  sue  and  recover  judgment  therefor,  and  the  same  may  be  enforced  against  the 
property  of  sndi  married  womaa. 

Ssa  s.~A  married  woman  shall  he  bovnd  by  thecoveaaats  of  the  title  in  a  deed  of 
conveyance  of  her  real  property. 

Sf.c.  6. — A  married  woman  may  bring  and  maintain  an  action  in  her  own  name 
against  any  person  or  body  corporate  for  damages  for  any  injtiry  to  her  person  or  char* 
acter,  the  same  as  if  she  were  juriSr/  and  the  money  recovered  shidlbe  her  separate  prop- 
erty,  and  her  husband  in  such  case  shall  not  be  liable  for  costs. 

Sec.  7. — Whenever  the  hu?:hand  Causes  repairs  or  improvements  to  be  made  on  the 
real  property  of  the  wife,  with  her  knowledge  and  consent  thereto  in  writing,  delivered 
to  the  contractor  or  person  performing  tfie  labor  or  furnishing  the  material,  she  sbsfl 
alone  be  liable  for  material  furnished  or  labor  done. 

Skc.  S.^ — A  hu-band  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts  contracted  by  the  wife  in  car- 
rying on  any  trade,  labor  or  business  on  her  sole  and  separate  account,  nor  for  im> 
provements  made  by  her  authority  on  her  separate  real  property. 

Sec.  9. — Whenever  a  judgment  is  recovered  against  a  married  wonum,  her  aeparsle 
property  may  be  sold  on  execution  to  satisfy  the  same,  as  in  other  cases.  Provided, 
however,  that  her  we..ring  npparel  and  articles  of  personal  adornment  purchased  by 
her,  not  exceedmg  two  hundred  dollars  in  value,  and  all  such  jewelry,  ornaments, 
books,  works  of  art  and  virtu^  and  other  audi  effects  for  personal  or  household  nse  at 
may  have  been  given  to  her  as  presents,  gifts  and  keep-sakes,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
execution.  And  provided  fiirther,  that  she  shall  hold  as  exempt,  exct-pt  for  the  pur- 
chase money  therefor,  other  property  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  be  set 
apart  and  appraised  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  exemption  of  property. 

Sec.  la — married  woman  sfaaU  not  mortgage  or  In  any  Bumner  eacnaoherlNr 
separate  property  acquired  by  descent,  devise  or  gift*  as  a  tecttri^  for  the  debt  or 
liability  of  her  husband  or  any  other  person. 

The  legislature  of  1S81  enacted  the  following,  which  is  really  a  aequeoce 

of  the  property-rijC^^hts;  statute  of  1879: 

A  married  woman  may  sue  alone  when  :  First — The  action  concerns  her  own  prop- 
erty. Stctmd — When  the  action  is  between  herself  axid  her  husband.    But  m  no  caatC 
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shall  she  be  required  to  sae  or  defend  by  gttifdkn  or  next  friend,  miless  the  be  amdef 

twenty-one  years. 

It  further  enacted,  making  it  section  28,  to  act  38,  that :  When  a  husband  or  father 
lus  deserted  bi»  femily,  or  is  impriaoiied,  the  wife  or  mother  may  (noeecnte  or  defend 
in  his  name  any  action  whidi  he  mi^t  have  prosecuted  or  defendedi  and  shall  have 

the  same  powers  and  rights  therein  as  he  might  have  had. 

The  legislature  of  1881  also  passed  the  following: 
An  Act  to  Autk&rizt  ih/  F.lecHm  of  Womm  to  School  Offices: 

S£C.  I. — h€  It  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,  that  any  woman,  mar- 
ried or  single,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  npwards,  and  posseming  the  qualifi- 
cations  prescribed  for  men,  diall  be  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  geneml  or  special 
school  laws  of  the  State, 

Sec.  2. — That  any  woman  elected  or  appointed  to  nny  office  under  the  provi  inns  of 
this  act,  before  she  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  her  office,  shall  qualify 
amd  give  bond  as  icqnived  1^  bnr;  and  sncb  Bond  shall  be  binding  upon  ber  and  bar 
lecniities. 

The  following,  enacted  by  this  same  legislature  (tf  l88f,  would  indicate 
that  fidelity  to  his  domestic  obligations  is  not  even  yet  esteemed  in  man 
as  a  virtue  of  high  order ;  the  value  attached  to  the  fidelity  can  bc  mea^ 
tired  by  the  penalty  incurred  by  intidelity,  which  is  thus  stated : 

^^^loever  without  cause  deserts  his  wife  nr  children,  nnd  leaves  wife  and  child  or 
children  as  a  charge  upon  any  county  of  this  State,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100 
Bor  less  than  fiOw 

As  has  been  indicated  in  another  connection,  it  was  the  legislatnie  of 
1881  which  distinguished  itself  by  passing  a  bill  for  amending  section  3  of 
article  11.  of  the  State  constitution  so  as  to  give  women  the  right  to  vote  in 

all  elections.  The  legislature  of  1883  did  nothing  to  further  ameliorate 
the  legal  condition  of  women ;  and  the  highest  legal  rights  enjoyed  by 
women  of  Indiana  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  recital  of  l^^slative 
action  upon  the  subject  from  i860  to  1884  inclusi\'e. 

For  suinc  years  after  public  schools  were  established  in  Indiana,  women 
had  no  recognition.  I  uiu  told  by  a  reliable  gentleman,  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown, 
who  served  from  1833  to  1840  as  examiner  in  one  of  the  most  advanced 
counties  of  the  commonwealth,  that  during  that  period  no  woman  ever 
applied  to  him  for  a  license  to  teach,  and  that  up  to  1850  very  few  were 
employed  in  the  public  schools.  At  that  time  it  was  permitted  women 
to  teach  "  subscription  "  schools  during  the  vacations^  for  which  purpose 
the  use  of  the  district  school-house  was  frequently  jGfranted,  It  was  by 
deni"n'^t rating  their  capacity  in  this  unobtrusive  use  of  holidays,  that 
won.' Ml  -btained  employment  in  tiie  regular  schools.  The  tables  show 
that  m  iJ>6i  there  were  6,421  men  and  1,905  women  employed  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  128  men  and  72  women  in  the  high  schools.  From  that 
time  up  to  i866»  owing  to  the  war,  the  number  of  men  decreained  while 
that  of  women  rapidly  increased.  The  tables  for  that  year  show  5,330 
men  and  4,163  women  in  the  schools.  The  number  of  men  employed  in 
1880  was  7,802,  of  women,  5,776.  While  the  very  best  places  are  held  by 
men,  the  majority  of  the  second-rate  places  are  filled  by  women,  and  men 
fill  a  majority  of  the  lowest  places.  The  average  daily  wages  received  by 
men  engaged  in  the  public  schools  in  j8&>  was  $1.86,  while  the  average 
daily  wages  oi  women  was  $1.76. 
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Of  the  twenty-six  academies*  coll^ies  and  universitieSi  all  are;,  withi 

two  notable  exceptions — Hanover  and  Wabash — open  to  women.  Of 
these,  Butler,  at  Irvington,  formerly  known  as  the  Nortiiwesteni  Christian 
University,  was  the  first  to  admit  women  to  a  "female  course,"  which 
its  managers  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  female  mind.  In  its  laud- 
al;le  endeavor  to  adapt  its  requirements  to  this  intermediate  class  of 
beings,  the  university  substituted  music  for  mathematics,  and  French  for 
Greek.  Few,  however,  availed  themselves  of  this  course,  and  it  was 
terly  rejected  by  Demta  Butler,  a  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  institu* 
tion,  who  entered  it  in  t86o,  and  graduated  from  what  was  then  known  as 
the  male  course,  in  1864,  thus  winning  the  right  to  be  remembered  as  the 
first  woman  in  Indiana  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  her  sex  to  cope  with 
the  clsssics  and  higher  mathematics.  From  that  time  the  "  female  course  ** 
became  gradually  less  pf)pular.  until  it  was  discarded.  One  after  another, 
private  and  denominational  schools  have  fallen  into  line,  until  nearly  all 
of  them  are  open  to  women  without  humiliating  conditions. 

Up  to  1867  the  Indiana  University  exhibited  the  anomaly  of  a  great  in* 
stitution  of  learning  supported  by  the  State,  and  r^;arding  itself  as  the 
crown  of  the  public-school  system,  free  to  but  one-half  of  the  children  of 
the  commonwealth.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  open  equally  to  both 
sexes  in  all  three  of  its  departments — the  State  Normal  School,  located  at 
Terre  Haute,  the  Agricultural  College,  located  at  T.afay^tte  and  commonly 
known  as  Purdue  University,  and  the  State  University  proper,  including 
literary  and  scientific  departments  located  at  Bloomington.  Of  this  last 
branch,  30  per  cent,  are  women.  That  there  is  no  longer  any  discnaanii- 
tion  in  these  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  not  true.  Girls  must  always 
feel  that  they  are  r^arded  as  belonging  to  a  subordinate  class*  wherever 
women  are  not  found  in  the  faculty  and  board  of  managers.  The  de> 
pressing  influence  of  their  absence  in  superior  positions  cannot  be  mea^ 
sured. 

Very  few  women  are  found  in  college  faculties  in  Indiana,  and  none  on 
boards  of  trustees.  Those  most  conspicuous  in  ability  are  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Oren,*  who,  ha\  ing  served  two  successive  terms  as  State  librarian,  was 
called  from  that  position  to  fill  a  chair  at  Purdue  University,  where  she  re- 
mained several  years;  Miss  Catharine  Merrill,  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture in  Butler  University,  who  throughout  her  term  of  service  from  1869 
to  1883  enjoyed  the  deserved  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  strongest 
members  of  the  faculty  ;t  and  Miss  Rebecca  I.  Thompson,  who  is  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Franklin  College,  the  leading  Baptist  school  in  the 
State.  The  women  occupying  these  conspicuous  positions  are  all  identi- 
fied with  the  suffrage  movement ;  Professor  Thompson,  of  Frankhn.  is  the 
president  of  the  Johnson  County  Suffrage  Association,  Miss  N.  Cropsey 
has  served  the  cause  of  public  education  in  Indianapolis  in  some  capacity 
for  twenty  years,  and  iius  tor  several  years  been  superintendent  ul  the 
primary  schools,  a  place  which  she  fills  with  acknowledged  ability.  Miss 

•  Se«  Appendix  lo  Indiana  chapter,  note  G. 

t  MUs  Merrill  resigned  in  the  autumn  of  tSSj,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Miss  Hamct 
Noble  of  Vincennes,  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  and  •  lady  of  most  adninU*  qualilieft,  wImsc  SVeetn  ■> 
•HUfed  by  the  record  of  her  firn  year  in  thb  tcepottsiiiie  poeiiien. 
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Cropsey  !<;  another  living  denial  of  the  common  BSMrtiODi  that  only  half- 
Ciillured  and  ill-paid  women  want  the  ballot. 

Of  the  four  medical  colleges  in  Indianapolis,  two  admit  women  and  two 
exclude  them.  No  theolc^icsd  school  in  the  State  receives  women,  nor 
does  the  only  law  school,  which  is  located  at  Indianapolis ;  but  its  fomer 
president,  Hon.  James  R  Blacic,  told  me  that  it  was  ready  to  receive  them 
upon  application. 

Formerly,  many  questions  now  decided  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  each 
school  district,  were  directly  settled  by  the  people  themselves  at  the  an- 
nual school  meetinp:.  For  instance,  the  teacher  for  the  cominjr  term  was 
elected  from  among  the  candidates  for  that  place ;  the  salary  to  be  paid, 
the  ienj^th  of  term,  the  location  of  the  school-house,  were  all  ques- 
tions to  be  decided  by  ballot.  I  have  reliable  authority  for  the  assertion 
that  in  some  parts  of  th6  State,  as  early  as  1860^  widows,  and  wives  whose 
husbands  were  necessarily  absent  from  the  school  meetings,  voted  upon 
these  questions.  During  the  years  of  the  war  this  practice  became  very 
common,  but  fell  into  disuse  upon  the  return  of  peace. 

There  are  many  physicians  in  Indiana  enjoying  the  merited  esteem  of 
their  respective  communities  and  having  a  lucrative  practice.  The  most 
notable  example  of  success  in  this  profession  is  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas  of 
Richmond.*  Another  living  testimony  to  woman's  right  in  the  medical 
profession  is  Dr.  Rachel  Swain  of  Indianapolis,  whose  patrons  are  among 
the  first  families  of  the  city.  By  zealous  devotion  to  her  profession  she 
has  secursd  the  respect  and  social  recognition  of  the  community  in  which 
she  moves.  As  an  avowed  friend  of  suffrage,  whose  word  in  season  is 
never  lacking.  Dr.  Swain  carriesa  knowledge  of  our  principles  into  circles 
where  it  would  otherwise  slowly  penetrate.  Dr.  Mary  Wilhitc  of  Craw- 
fordsville  ranks  with  the  beSt  physicians  of  that  city.  In  her  practice 
she  has  q^ined  a  competence  for  herself  and  disseminated  among  her 
patients  a  knowledge  of  hygienic  laws  that  has  improved  the  health 
and  the  morals  of  the  community  to  which  she  has  ministered.  She,  too, 
advocates  political  equality  for  woman.  Dr.  Sarali  Stockton  of  Lafayette 
settled  in  Indianapolis  in  Uie  autumn  of  1883,  and  was  soon,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  leading  citizens,  including  both  men  and  women,  appointed  as 
physician  to  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Her  professional  labors  at  the  hospital  and  in  general  practice  indicate 
both  learning  and  skill.  In  November,  Dr.  Marie  Haslep  was  elected 
attendant  physician  at  the  Woman's  Reformator}\  a  State  institution 
having  some  four  hundred  inmates,  where  her  services  have  been  charac- 
terized by  faithfulness  and  caution. 

Elizabeth  E.iglesfield,  a  graduate  of  the  law  department  of  Michigan 
Uuxvcrsity,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Marion  county  in  the  spring  of 
1885,  and  is  the  first  woman  to  open  an  independent  law-office  in  this 
State. 

Very  few  women  have  served  in  the  ministry.  The  only  one  who  ever 
secured  any  prominence  in  this  profession  was  Miss  Prudence  LeClerc, 
who  was  pastor  of  the  Universaiist  church  in  Madison  in  i87a'7ii  and 

*  See  sketch  of  Dr.  Thoni;i»,  Vol.  I.,  page  3x4. 
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served  parishes  at  different  points  in  south-eastern  Indiana  until  her 
death  in  1878.  Miss  LeClerc  frequently  spoke  at  suffrage  conveatioas. 
and  caHed  meetings  wherever  she  preached,  instntctiog  the  people  in  the 
philosophy  of  this  reform. 

To  obtain  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  professions  and  industries  is  ex* 
tremely  difHcult.  as  the  year  1881  was  the  first  in  which  the  State  con- 
sidered women  nt  all.  That  year  the  head  of  t!ie  bureau  "f  statistics  sent 
to  each  town  and  county  commissioner  certain  sets  of  quesiujns  relative 
to  vvonien's  occupations.  Tlie  grace  with  whicli  they  were  received,  the 
seriousness  with  which  they  were  considered,  the  consequent  accuracy 
with  which  they  were  answered,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  one 
trustee  replied,  "The  women  in  our  county  are  mostly  engaged  in  baby- 
tending,"  and  that  his  response  was  generally  copied  by  the  press  as  a 
manifestation  of  britltant  wit.  Although  some  commissioners  felt  their 
time  too  valuable  to  spend  in  gathering  information  relative  to  the  work 
of  women,  from  the  reports  of  those  who  seriously  undertook  to  canvass 
this  matter,  a  table  has  been  arranged  and  pubUshed,  which,  though  in- 
completr.  tmist  be  regarded,  both  in  variety  of  occupations  and  in  the 
numbers  ot  women  registered,  as  a  most  favorable  showing  for  this 
Western  State.  The  total  number  of  women  engaged  outside  of  home,  in 
non-domestic  and  money-making  industries,  is  15,122;  the  number  of  in- 
dustries represented  by  them  is  51.  Add  to  these  the  numl>er  of  teachers, 
and  we  have  over  20,ax>  women  in  the  trades  and  professions  denied  the 
ballot,  that  sole  weapon  pledged  by  a  republic  to  every  citizen  for  the 
protection  of  person  and  property. 

Of  tlie  men  and  women  prominent  in  this  movement  since  1^60,  whose 
names  arc  nut  mentioned  in  the  first  volume,  the  one  meriting  the  first 
place  is  beyond  doubt  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  oi  Indianapolis.  He  has  the  long- 
est record  as  an  advocate  of  sulTrage  to  be  f(;und  in  the  Slate.  As  a 
speaker  in  the  first  Harrison  campaign  (1836)  he  advocated  sufifragc 
without  regard  to  sex.  Engaged  as  a  teacher  or  inspector  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  early  years.  Dr.  Brown  argued  the  adaptation  of  women  to 
the  teacher's  profession,  and  insisted  that  salaries  should  be  independent 
of  sex  ;  and  in  many  individual  cases  where  he  had  authority,  women  se> 
•  cured  this  recognition  before  it  was  generally  admitted  even  in  theory  to 
be  just. 

When,  in  1855.  the  Northwestern  Christian  (now  Buiier)  University  ^\'a5 
founded.  Dr.  Brown,  as  <jne  of  the  trustees,  advocated  coeducation  ;  in 
1858  he  took  the  chair  of  natural  science,  and  in  that  brancli  taught 
classes  of  both  sexes  until  1871.  In  1868  he  was  active  in  organizing  the 
Indiana  Medical  College  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  to  women,  and  filled 
the  chair  of  chemistry  until  1872;  in  1873  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  physiology,  which  he  held  until  1877.  and  then  resigned  because  the 
board  of  trustees  determined  to  exclude  women.  This  proves  that  Dr. 
Brown's  devotion  to  the  doctrine  ttf  equal  rights  is  of  that  rare  degree 
which  will  bear  the  crucial  test  of  othcial  and  pecuniary  sacrifice.  Ii<-  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  State  and  city  suffrage  associations  from  the 
beginning. 
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The  name  of  Mary  E.  (laggart  first  appears  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Association  at  the  convention  held  in  Indianapolis  in  1869.  In  1S70.  Mr. 
Hadlej  made  a  speech  in  the  State  Senate  against  woman  sufirage.  to 
which  Mrs.  Haggart  wrote  an  able  reply  which  was  published  and  widely 
commented  on  by  the  press  of  the  State,  Her  next  notable  effort  was  in 
a  discussion  thr  ugli  suvcral  numbers  of  the  Ladies*  Own  Magazine,  pub- 
lished  by  Mrs.  Cora  Bland,  where  she  completely  refuted  the  objections 
urged  by  her  opponent,  a  literary  gentleman  of  some  note.  Mrs.  Haggart 
has  addressed  the  lep;ishitures  of  her  own  State,  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  the  Judiciary  Committee  oi  the  House  of 
ReprcscntuLivcs  at  the  hearing  grunted  the  National  Association.  She 
seldom  speaks  without  the  most  careful  preparation,  and  never  without 
manifesting  abilities  of  the  highest  order.  Perhaps  no  woman  in  the 
State,  as  a  speaker,  has  won  higher  encomiums  from  the  press  or  has 
better  deserved  them. 

The  first  active  step  taken  in  suffrage  by  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Adkinson 
(then  Miss  Burlingame)  was  to  call  a  convention  in  Lawrenceburg.  In 
1871,  1872,  she  gave  several  lectures  on  suffrage  and  temperance  in  Ohio, 
and  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  southeastern  Indiana.  Though  an  ac- 
ceptable speaker,  it  is  as  a  writer  that  Mrs.  Adkiiiiun  is  best  kauwn  ;  she 
is  an  oHicer  in  both  the  State  and  the  city  organizations,  and  in  every 
capacity  serves  the  cause  with  rare  fidelity. 

The  name  of  Lizzie  Boynton  of  Crawfordsville  frequently  occurs  in 
suffrage  reports  between  1865  and  1870L  She  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Association  and  a  frequent  speaker  at  its  conventions.  Besides  working 
in  that  body,  she  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  local  society  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  wrote  poems,  stories,  essays,  and  won  high  rank  in  the  State  in 
literature  and  reform.  From  mature  womanhood  her  record  as  Mrs.  Har- 
bert  belongs  to  Illinois  rather  than  Indiana. 

The  first  time  I  met  Mrs.  Zurelda  G.  Wallace  she  was  circulating  a  tem- 
perance petition  to  present  to  the  legislature.  One  day  while  busy  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  high-school  building  a  fellow-teacher  sent  up  word  that 
a  lady  wished  to  see  me.  Descending,  I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Wallaoe^ 
who,  in  a  bland  way,  requested  me  to  sign  the  paper  which  she  ex- 
tended. Never  doubting  that  I  might  do  so,  I  had  taken  my  ^n  w^hen  * 
my  eye  caught  the  words ;  "While  we  do  not  clamor  for  any  additional 
civil  or  political  rights."  "But  I  do  clamor,"  I  exclaimed,  and  threw 
down  the  paper  and  pen  and  went  back  to  my  work,  vexed  in  soul  that  I 
should  ha\'e  been  drat'-pcd  down  three  flights  of  stairs  to  see  one  more 
proof  of  the  degree  to  which  honorable  women  love  to  humiliate  them- 
selves before  men  for  sweet  favor's  sake.  Mrs.  Wallace  went  forward 
with  her  work  of  solicitation,  thinking  me,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  very  impetu* 
ous,  if  not  impertinent,  young  woman. 

When,  however,  upon  the  presentation  of  her  petition,  whose  framers 
had  taken  such  care  to  disclaim  any  desire  "  for  additional  civil  and  polit- 
ical rights."  Mrs.  Wallace  was  startled  by  Dr.  Thompson's  avowal  (having 
known  the  doctor,  as  she  naively  says,  "as  a  Christian  gentleman  ">,  that 
he  was  not  there  "  to  represent  his  conscience,  but  to  obey  his  constitu- 
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ents,"  in  her  aroused  soul  there  wtis  that  instant  b  >rn  the  determination 
to  become  a  "constituent."  As  soon  as  the  hearing  w  is  at  an  end,  Mrs, 
Wallace  confessed  this  determination  to  Dr.  Thompson,  thanking  him  for 
unintentionally  awakening  her  to  a  sense  of  woman's  proper  position  ia 
the  republic.  This  change  in  Mrs.  Wallace's  attitude  was  not  generally 
known  until  the  following  May,  when  the  annual  State  Temperance  con- 
vention was  held  in  Indianapolis;  then,  in  her  address  before  that  body, 
she  avowed  her  conviction  that  it  was  woman's  duty  to  seek  the  ballot  as 
a  means  of  exerting  her  will  upon  l^slation.  From  that  time  Mrs. 
Wallace  has  neglected  no  opportunity  to  propagate  suffrage  doctrines, 
and  has  been  most  potent  in  influencing  her  temperance  coMdjutors  to 
embrace  these  principles.  Earnestness  and  logic  are  Mrs.  Wallace's  abid- 
ing forces.  Her  literar)  \v<  i  k  is  chiefly  confined  to  correspondence,  in 
which  slie  is  so  faitiilui  tiiat  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man  in  public  life  in  In- 
diana can  plead  ignorance  of  the  aiguments  in  favor  of  suflfm^e.  Mis. 
Wallace  has  been  an  officer  in  the  National,  the  American  and  the  Stale 
suffrage  societies,  and  has  served  the  Equal  Suffrage  Society  of  Indian- 
apolis as  president  most  of  the  time  since  its  formation.  Having  hVed  in 
this  city  more  than  half  a  centur)%  related  to  many  men  who  have  held 
high  official  positions,  she  has  had  an  opportunity  to  e.rert  a  wide  influ- 
ence, and  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that,  by  \  irtue  of  her  own  consecrated  life, 
she  exerts  more  moral  power  in  this  community  than  any  other  woman 
in  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar  has  addressed  the  legislatures  of  New  Yorkt 
Kansas  and  Wisconsin,  besides  that  of  her  own  State.  As  an  extempore 
speaker  she  has  no  peer  among  her  co-workere;  her  first  suffrage  speech 
was  made  at  Delphi,  May,  1877.  In  July,  1881,  Mrs.  Gougar  became  the 
editor  of  Our  Herald,  a  weekly  which  she  conducted  with  great  ability  and 
success  in  the  interest  of  the  two  constitutional  amendments  then  pend- 
ing. In  1SS4.  in  an  e.vtensive  lecturing  tour,  she  addressed  large  audiences 
in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Albany,  In  the  year  1883, 
Mrs.  Josephine  R.  Nichols  of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  L,  May  Wheeler  of  Massa- 
chusetts, came  to  reside  in  Indianapolis.  Both  these  ladies  have  lectured 
frequently  and  with  marked  effect  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  mention  of  those  public  men  who  have  hon- 
ored this  State  by  their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  woman  suffrage  and 
thereby  earned  a  title  to  the  fame  which  will  belong  to  the  advocates  of 
this  cause,  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph.  Among  these  Hon.  George  W. 
Julian  is  most  conspicuous.  Referring  to  bis  services  in  congress.  Mr. 
Julian  once  wrote: 

My  opinions  about  woman  suffrage,  however,  dale  much  further  hack.  The  sub- 
ject was  tirat  brouglu  to  my  attention  in  a  brief  chapter  on  the  *'  Folilical  Non-cxiii- 
«iice  of  Women,*'  in  Mbs  Martincan's  book  on  "Societjf  in  America,"  which  I  read  ia 
1847.  She  there  pithily  stated  the  substance  of  al!  that  has  since  been  said  l«q>ectiBf 
the  logic  of  woni.in's  riyht  to  the  ballot;  and  finding  myself  unable  to  answer,  I  ac- 
cepted it.  On  recently  referring  to  this  chapter  I  find  myself  more  impressed  by  ixs 
force  than  when  I  first  read  it.  *  *  *  My  interest  in  anti*slavery  was 
awakened  about  the  same  time,  and  I  regarded  it  as  the  previous  qoestiaa,  and  as  less 
abstract  and  far  more  imponant  and  absorbing  than  that  of  suffrage  f«r  womea.  Fur 
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the  sake  of  the  negro  I  accepted  Mr.  Lincoln's  philosophy  of  "one  war  at  a  time," 
ilioagh  alwftys  mdy  to  own  and  defend  mf  position  u  to  womta's  right  to  the  ballot. 

The  sincerity  of  Mr.  Jolian's  belief  in  woman  suffrage  is  proved  by  his 
lepested  efforts  to  farther  the  cause  in  the  United  States  congress.  On 
December  8,  1868,  he  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  constitution*  guar- 
anteeing suffrage  to  all  United  States  citizens,  which,  as  the  negro  had 

not  then  been  enfranchised,  he  numbered  article  fifteen.  On  March  15, 
1869,  he  submitted  the  same  amendment,  with  the  exception  that  the 
words  "race"  and  "color"  were  omitted;  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Julian  of- 
fered a  bill  providing  for  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of  women  in  all 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  thus  doubling  on  one  day  his  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  American  women.  On  April  4.  1870^  he  offered  another 
amendment,  numbered  article  sixteen,  which  followed  the  exact  form  and 
phraseology  of  the  fifteenth.  On  January  20,  1871.  he  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  providing  a  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
striking  out  the  word  "male"  in  the  section  defining  the  right  of 
suffrage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  so  long  ago  that  amend- 
ment received  55  yeas  against  117  nays.*  The  bills  which  Mr.  Julian  thus 
submitted  U)  congress  when  he  was  a  member  of  that  body  prove  his  con- 
stancy to  a  cause  early  espoused,  his  conversion  to  which  was  due  to  that 
remarieable  English  woman  whose  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  her  Ameri- 
can sisters  are  thus  enhanced.  Mr.  Julian  has  not  worked  much  with  the 
suffrage  societies  of  his  own  State,  but  he  has  never  failed  in  his  repeated 
canvasses  to  utter  the  seasonable  word.  His  conviction  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  national  government  to  take  the  initiative  in  defining  the 
political  rights  of  its  citizens  has  naturally  led  him  to  present  this  ques- 
tion to  the  nation  as  represented  in  its  congress,  rather  than  to  agitate  it 
in  the  State. 

Oliver  P.  Morton  and  Joseph  E.  McDonald  are  two  other  names  con- 
spicuous in  Indiana  history  which  occur  frequently  in  connection  with 
"aye"  In  the  records  which  have  preserved  the  action  of  every  member 
of  congress  on  the  various  amendments  brought  before  it  involving 
woman's  political  equality. 

Albert  G.  Porter,  ex-governor  of  Indiana,  has  on  more  than  one  public 
occasion  avowed  his  be!  ief  in  woman's  equality  as  a  citizen,  and  has  assented 
to  the  proposition  that  under  a  republic  the  only  sign  of  such  equality  is 
the  ballot.  Ardent  advocates  have  often  thought  him  inexcusably  reti- 
cent in  expressing  his  convictions  upon  this  subjccl,  but  such  have 
learned  tlmt  it  is  given  to  but  few  mortals  to  "  remember  those  in  bonds 
as  bound  with  them,"  and  no  other  governor  of  Indiana  has  ever  taken 
occasion  to  remind  the  General  Assembly  of  its  duties  to  women,  as 
Governor  Porter  habitually  did.  In  his  address  of  1881  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  k^fislature  to  the  improved  condition  of  women  under 
the  laws,  pointed  out  disabilities  still  continuing,  and  bespoke  the  respect- 
ful attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  women  who  proposed  to 
come  before  it  with  their  claims.  In  his  biennial  message,  1883,  the  gov- 
ernor recommended  the  enactment  of  a  statute  which  should  require  that 
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at  least  one  of  the  physicians  appointed  to  attend  in  the  department  for 
women  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  a  woman.  The  whole 

tone  of  Gu vernor  Porter's  administration  was  libeial  towaid  women ;  he 
invariably  implied  his  belief  in  their  equality,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions 

has  evinced  his  respect  for  their  ability  by  conferring  on  them  responsible 
offices.  Many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Republican  party,  and  a  few  in 
the  Democratic,  are  favorable,  and  while  they  do  not  labor  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  their  sisters  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  personal 
bondage  excites,  their  constant  influence  is  on  the  side  of  woman's 
emancipation. 

As  to  the  charities  conducted  by  Indiana  women,  for  a  condensed  nar- 
rative of  the  efficient  service  of  Mrs.  L.  B.  Wisliard  and  Miss  Sosaa  Fus> 
sell,  I  nui  t  refer  readers  to  the  account  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  His. 

Paulina  T.  Merritt.* 

Whether  or  not  justified  bv  the  facts,  the  feeling  is  current  that  those 
whom  the  masses  favor  hold  themselves  aloof  from  those  whom  personal 
experience,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  compels  to  walk  the  stony  path  of  reform. 
The  liUeratiitrs  often  form  a  sort  of  pseudo-intellcctuai  aristocracy,  and 
do  not  willingly  affiliate  with  reformers,  whom  they  are  ready  to  assume 
to  be  less  cultivated  than  themselves.  Of  this  weakness  our  IHeraiy 
women  liave  not  been  guilty.  Most  of  them  are  membeis  of  the  suffr^ 
society.t 

A  system  is  now  developing  which  will  not  only  stimulate  women 
to  engage  in  competitive  industries  and  secure  justice  in  rewarding 
such  labor,  but  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  ascertaining  what  part 
women  do  take  in  the  general  industries  of  the  State.  Indiana,  being 
mainly  agricultural,  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  each  of  which  has 
organized  an  agricultural  society.  Besides  these  tiierc  arc  also  county 
societies.  These  organizations  are  composed  of  men  and  women,  the  lat- 
ter having  nominally  the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  the  former.  An* 
nually  the  State  Agricultural  Association  holds  a  meeting  at  Indianapolis. 
This  is  a  delegate  bud) .  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  dis* 
trict  and  county  societies.  There  is  no  constitutional  check  against 
sending  women  as  delegates,  though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  done.  One 
chief  dutv  'if  the  priman''  convention  is  to  elect  a  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture. This  bi  .ltd  c  );i.«>i6Ls  ul  sixteen  members,  one  for  each  agricultural 
district.  The  managers  of  the  Woman  s  State  Fair  Association  have 
called  an  industrial  convention,  whose  sessions  will  l>e  held  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Agricultural  Association  holds  its  annual  meeting.! 

If  the  press  reflects  the  public,  it  also  moulds  it;  and  its  conservathe 

•  See  Appendix,  Indiana  chapter,  notes  K  and  F. 

t  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  lioltnn,  I^ura  Ream,  Mr*.  Lew  Wallace,  Mar>-  H.  Korul,  Mar^- Dean,  Marsa«* 
Holmes  (Mn.  M.  V.  Bates),  Mn.  M.  E.  Banta,  Mrt.  Louise  V.  Boyd,  Mn.  Helen  V.  Austin,  Mn. 
Hettie  A.  MomMO,  Mn.  £.  S.  L.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Amy  £.  Dtma,  Mn.  A.  D.  Hawkins.  Miss  JUoaL. 
MtMr,  MiM  Edam  C.  Jadcioo  imd  M n.  D.  M.  Jordm  aic  all  Uteraiy  woowa  iriio  sympathiM  with  taA 
aid  this  reform. 

X  The  woniaB's  depanmeiit  has  constantly  groin  in  extent  and  value,  until  it  has  beoonie  one  of  th« 
OMM  unportant  features  of  the  State  fair,  aad  this  year,  18S5,  the  Bananen  have  aUoir«d  to  it 

twice  the  space  biihcito  oLcupi'.  !.  It  ii  wMthy  «f  sote  that  sttSntge  papen.  tracts  aad  books  an  . 
always  to  be  found  ami.>ng  the  exhibit». 
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mttitnde  is  doubtless  to  a  veiy  considerable  degree  responsible  for  the 
tone  of  opinion  which  prevailed  here  up  to  recent  years.  Papers 
throughout  the  State  naturally  take  their  cue  from  the  party  oigans  pub- 
lished at  the  capital,  while  the  few  papers  identified  with  no  par^  are 
wont  to  adapt  themselves  even  more  carefully  to  popular  opinion  upon 
general  subjects. 

The  citations  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  from  the  Sentinel 
and  the  Journal  clearly  show  the  spirit  of  their  management  in  1869.  But 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Journal  has  through  all  these  years  main- 
tained the  position  occupied  by  it  at  that  time.  Had  it  done  so.  one  may 
reasonably  believe  that  the  women  of  Indiana  would  before  to^ay  have 
been  enfranchised.  On  the  contrary,  that  sheet  has  been  very  vacillating, 
speaking  for  or  against  the  cause  according  to  the  principles  of  its  man* 
agers,  the  paper  having  frequently  changed  hands;  and  until  recently  the 
principlf^s  of  the  same  mana|*^ers  upon  this  question  have  been  shifting; 
but  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  the /t?7/r//«/ha8  been  a  consistent*  though 
somewhat  mild,  suppuitcr  of  woman  sutTrage. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Sentinel  had  been  constant  in  its  opposition,  until, 
about  eight  years  since,  Mr.  Shoemaker  becoming  the  manager,  it  an- 
nounced a  Sunday  issue  devoted  to  the  interests  of  women.  The  pledge 
then  made  has  been  nobly  kept,  and  although  for  a  few  months  the  Sm^ 
tmel  seemed  to  edit  its  week-day  issues  with  a  view  to  counteracting  the 
possible  good  eiTcct  of  its  Sunday  utterances,  the  better  spirit  gradually 
triumphed,  until  at  last,  so  far  as  the  woman  question  is  concerned,  the 
paper  is  from  Sunday  to  Saturday  in  harmony  with  itself.  For  some  time 
it  gave  one  column  in  each  Sunday  issue  to  the  control  of  the  State  Cen- 
tral Sun nige  Committee,  and  printed  two  hundred  copies  of  the  column 
for  special  distribution  among  the  countr)*^  papers. 

The  iSaiSMTi^  ^«r4iA^  established  in  1873.  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  George  C.  Harding,  deserves  mention.  From  the  outset,  this 
paper  was  the  advocate  of  woman's  right  to  be  paid  for  work  done  accord* 
ing  to  its  market  value,  and  to  protect  herself  and  her  property  by  the 
ballot.  Perhaps  the  best  service  rendered  to  women  by  Mr.  Harding,  was 
that  of  securing  in  1874  Gertrude  Garrison  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
Herald.  Mrs.  Garrison  is,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  ablest  journalists 
Indiana  can  boast,  and  the  influence  of  her  pen  in  modifying  the  popular 
estimate  of  woman's  capabilities  has  been  incalculable.  From  1874  she 
did  half  the  work,  editorial  articles,  locals,  sketches,  and  all  the  varieties 
of  writing  required  upon  a  weekly  paper,  but  at  her  own  request  her  name 
was  not  announced  as  associate  editor  until  1876,  In  this  capacity  she 
remained  upon  the  Herald  until  January  i,  iSScH  when  the  paper  passed 
from  Mr.  Harding's  into  other  hands.  During  her  connection  with  the 
Herald,  if  there  was  anj'thing  particularly  strong  in  the  paper,  her  associate 
received  the  credit.  The  public  will  not  permit  itself  to  believe  a  woman 
capable  of  humor,  thtjugh  1  think  Mrs.  Garrison  did  as  much  to  sustain 
the  paper's  reputation  for  wit  as  even  Mr.  Harding.  A.  H.  Dooley  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Harding  as  editor  of  the  Saturday  Herald^  ^n6.  it  remained 
-  under  his  management  a  sturdy  advocate  of  woman's  enfranchisement 
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The  Saimrdc^  lUvieio'TnA  established  byHr.  Harding  la  October,  i8Sa 
with  Mrs.  Garrison  associate  editor.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Harding.  May 
8,  t88i,  Mr.  Charles  Dennis  became  chief  editor.  Mrs.  Garrison  *  remaining 

on  tbe  staff  as  his  assistant 

Tiie  Times  was  founded  in  June,  i88i.  From  the  first  it  devoted  a  col- 
umn to  notes  on  women's  work.  From  September  of  that  year  there  ap- 
peared in  each  Saturday  issue  a  department  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
women,  particularly  to  woman  sufTrajje.  under  the  editorial  management 
of  May  Wright  Sewall.  This  department  reappeared  m  the  weekly  and 
was  thus  widely  circulated  among  country  readers.  The  T&tu$  is  under 
the  management  of  Colonel  W.  R.  Holloway.  Although  from  the  first 
foir  in  its  discussions  of  all  reform  questions,  it  did  not  avow  itself  to  be 
an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage  until  the  week  after  the  public  entertain- 
ment of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Society.  i88i,  when  there  appeared  an  editorial 
nearly  one  column  in  length,  setting  forth  its  views  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject.   This  editorial  contained  the  following  [)aragraph  : 

As  the  quc.-vtion  is  likely  to  bccKine  a  prominom  ihonie  of  discu*;sion  during  the  next 
few  years,  the  Times  will  now  say  that  it  is  decidcUly  and  unequivocally  in  favor  of 
woman  saffn^.  We  believe  that  women  have  the  same  right  to  vote  that  men  have, 
that  it  is  impolitic  «nd  unjust  to  deprive  them  of  the  right,  and  that  its  free  and  full 

bestowal  would  conserve  the  welfare  of  snricty  and  the  good  of  govemmpnt. 

In  the  daily  Evening  Nnv;,  Mr.  J.  H.  Holliday,  with  his  editorial  aids, 
has  set  himself  to  stem  the  tide  of  progress  which  he  evidently  thinks 
will,  unless  a  manful  endeavor  on  his  part  shall  prevent  it,  bear  all  things 
down  to  ruin.  The  character  of  his  efforts  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  which  appeared  in  January  and  December  of  i88t : 

We  wish  ear  legislators  would  gp  home  and  ponder  this  thing.  Read  the  Bible  and 
ondentand  ihc  scheme  of  cicadon.    Read  the  New  Testament,  and  nppredate  the 

creation  of  the  Christian  home,  and  the  headship  of  things.  Reflect  upon  what  rt^H 
the  future  of  this  government  we  have  reared,  and  ask  what  would  become  of  it  if  the 
Christian  homes  in  which  it  is  founded  were  broken  up  ;  then  reflect  upon  what  would 
beoome  of  die  Christian  homes  if  men  and  women  were  to  attend  to  the  same  duties  in 
life.  To  get  a  realistic  notion,  let  every  man  who  has  a  Mfife  ask  himself  how  he  w <  uUl 
reli«h  being  told  by  her,  "  I  have  an  engagement  with  John  Smith  to-night  to  see 
about  hxing  up  a  slate  to  get  Mrs.  Jones  nominated  for  sheriff,"  and  being  left  to  go  his 
own  way  while  die  gpes  with  Smith.  If  that  wouldn't  make  hell  in  the  honadioid  in  one 
act  w  c  don't  know  what  would*  jet  tliia  is  merely  one  Uttk  trivial  episode  of  what  tkts 
tati-christian  woman  sufTrage  scheme  means. 

To  what  straits  must  the  advocates  of  suffrag<*  for  women  be  driven  when  they  needs 
must  seek  to  show  that  the  ballot  is  not  degrad  uig.  What  beoomes  off  all  onr  fine  talk 
of  the  balled  as  an  edncator  if  they  who  seek  to  aeenn  it  for  women  must  advocate  as  a 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  withheld  that  it  is  rot  degrading  !  But  what  better  can 
one  expect  from  those  who,  when  it  is  suggested  that  there  arc  dutio  attaching  to  the 
ballot  as  well  as  rights,  solemnly  say  that  the  iew  moments  necessary  to  deposit  a  boU 
lot  will  not  interfere  with  women's  duties  of  sweeping  and  dusting  and  babjr-tending. 
When  one  hears  talk  of  this  sort,  there  is  indeed  n  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bd- 
lot  really  is  an  educator  after  all. 

The  first  of  the  above  citations  is  from  what  might  be  called  an  article 

of  instruction  addressed  to  the  legislature  then  in  session,  and  considering 

*  Mr>.  Garrison  left  Induinapolit  for  New  York  In  Hay  of  tS8a.  Success  followed  her  m  the  mrcnn>- 
oU«  and  she  now  has,  1885,  the  entire  oditorial  maaacencBt  of  the  Klenn-  clepartmst  of  the  Aowncaa 
Fia»  AaMeiatioB,«ad  bar  work  goes  into  nQMthaafifqr  of  tha  best  weekly  papetsfaiihacovDtiy. 
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the  question  of  woman  snffrage.  The  occasion  which  inspired  the  second 
paragraph  may  be  readily  inferred.  It  seems  "  profitable  for  the  instruc- 
tion '*  of  the  future  to  preserve  a  few  extracts  lilce  the  above,  that  it  may 
be  seen  how  weak  and  wild,  ttreogtb  itself  becomes,  when  the  ally  of 
prejudice  and  precedent. 

The  Iruliixna  Farmer,  exceptionally  we?!  edited,  having  a  wide  circula- 
tion in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  State,  and  enjoying  there  a  power- 
ful influcnct:.  is  an  outspoken  advocate  <>f  equal  suffrage.  From  statistics 
regarding  papers  published  outside  of  huiianapolis.  it  may  be  safe  to  say 
that  two  hundred  of  them  favor*  with  vaiying  degrees  of  constancy, 
giving  the  ballot  to  women.  On  the  staff  of  nearly  all  the  papers  whose 
status  is  above  given,  are  women,  who  in  their  respective  departments 
faithfully  serve  the  common  cause*  During  the  last  few  years,  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  the  capture  df  the  local  press,  and  many  of  the 
county  papers  now  have  a  department  edited  by  women.  In  most 
instances  this  work  is  done  gratuituously,  and  their  success  in  this 
new  line,  entering  upon  it  as  they  have  without  previous  train  nLr.  illus- 
trates the  versatility  of  woman's  powers.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Price  of  K'  komo, 
Mrb.  Sarah  P.  Franklin  of  Anderson.  Mrs.  Laura  Sandaiur  of  Franklin, 
and  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Harper  of  Terre  Haute,  deserve  especial  mention  for 
their  admirable  work  in  the  papers  of  their  respective  towns.  Mrs. 
Laura  C.  Arnold  is  the  chief  editor  of  the  Columbus  Demoerat^  and  is  the 
only  woman  in  the  State  having  editorial  charge  of  a  political  party  paper. 
Our  fferaldt  under  the  able  editorial  management  of  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
G<jugar,  was  a  weekly  published  at  Lafayette.  It  wns  devoted  to  securing 
the  re-passage  and  adoption  of  the  woman  suffrage  and  prohibition 
amendments.  It  was  a  strong,  aggressive  sheet,  and  deserved  its  almost 
unparalleled  success.* 

In  closing  this  able  report  for  Indiana  a  few  facts  in  regard  to 
the  author  may  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student 
of  history. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  has  been  well  known  for  many  yeais 
in  Indianapolis  In  the  higher  departments  of  education,  and  has 
recently  crowned  her  efforts  as  a  teacher  by  establishing  a  model 
classical  school  for  girls,  in  which  she  is  not  only  training  their 
minds  to  vigorous  thought,  but  taking  the  initiative  steps  to  se- 
cure for  them  an  equally  vigorous  physical  development.  Her 
pupils  are  required  to  wear  a  comfortable  gymnastic  costume,  all 
their  garments  loosely  resting  on  their  shoulders;  corsets,  tight 
waists  and  high-heeled  boots  forbidden,  for  deep  thinking  re» 
quires  deep  breathing.    The  whole  upper  floor  of  her  new 

building  is  a  spacious  gymnasium,  where  her  pupils  exercise  eveiy 
^^^^^^^^^  » 

*  Our  } feral  J  did  royal  service  in  th-  campaign  of  1882  ;  5t  sviV,sc<7ueTHly  became  R  monthly  and  ?n 
atldtcwn  to  other  admirable  cITorts,  undertook  to  uUroduce  leading  western  women  to  the  larger  wortd 
by  publishing  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  most  prominent.  In  the  winter  of  1885  MM* 
Cougar  sold  Ovr /r«r«i;tf  to  Mn.  H«rbeft,  who  imUiihad  i»  in 
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day  under  the  instruction  of  a  skillful  German  ;  and  on  every 
Saturday  morning  they  take  lessons  from  the  best  dancing  mas> 
ter  in  the  city.  The  result  is,  she  has  no  dull  scholars  complain* 
tng  of  headaches.  Ail  are  alike  liappy  in  their  studies  and  amuse- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Sewall  is  a  preeminently  common^^nse  woman,  believing 
that  sound  theories  can  be  put  into  practice.  Although  her 
tastes  are  decidedly  literary  and  sesthetic,  she  is  a  radical  re- 
former. Hence  her  services  in  the  literady  dub  and  suffrage 
society  are  alike  invaluable.  And  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Association,  she  is  without  her  peer 
in  planning  and  executing  the  work. 

As  her  husband,  Mr.  Theodore  L.  Sewall,  is  also  at  the  head  of 
a  classical  school,  and  equally  successful  in  training  boys,  it  may 
be  said  that  both  institutions  have  tlie  adv^antage  of  the  united 
thought  of  man  and  woman.  As  educators,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sewall 
have  reaped  much  practical  wisdom  from  their  mutual  consulta- 
tions and  suggestions,  the  results  of  which  have  been  of  incalcu* 
lable  benefit  to  their  pupils. 

Peering  into  the  homes  of  the  young  women  in  the  suffrage 
movement,  one  cannot  but  remark  the  deference  and  respect  with 
which  these  intelligent,  self-reliant  wives  are  uniformly  treated  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  unbounded  confidence  and  affection  they 
give  in  return.  For  happiness  in  domestic  life,  men  and  women 
must  meet  as  equals.  A  position  of  inferiority  and  dependence 
for  even  the  best  organized  women,  will  either  wither  all  theb 
powers  and  reduce  them  to  apathetic  machines,  going  the  round 
of  life's  duties  with  a  kind  of  hopeless  dissatisfaction,  or  it  will 
rouse  a  bitter  antagonism,  an  active  resistance,  an  offensive  self- 
assertion,  poisoning  the  very  sources  of  domestic  happiness.  The 
true  ideal  of  faiinly  life  can  never  be  realized  until  woman  is  re- 
stored to  her  rightful  throne.  Tennyson,  in  his  "  Princess,"  gives 
us  the  prophetic  vision  when  he  says: 

'*  Kveryuhere 
Two  heads  \\\  council,  two  beside  the  hearth. 
Two  in  the  ungled  business  of  the  world, 
Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life, 

Two  plummets  dropped  for  one,  to  sound  the  ahyie 
Of  science,  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind." 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago  a  Great  Commercial  Center—First  Woman  Suffrage  Agitation,  1855— A.  J. 
Grover — Society  at  Earlville — Prudence  Crandpil] — Sanitary  Movement — Woman  in 
Journalism — Myra  Bradwell — Excitement  in  L:m\vo<>d  Church,  i86S»Mr&.  Hul- 
dah  Joy — Pulpit  tJttenuice*— Convention,  1869,  Library  Hall,  Chicago— Anna 
Dickinson — Robert  Laird  Collier  Debate — Manhood  Suffrage  Denounced  by 
Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony — Judge  Charles  B.  Waiie  on  the  Corstitutional 
Convention — Hearing  Before  the  Legislature — Western  Suffrage  Convention.  Mrs. 
Livennore,  President — Annual  Meeting  at  Bloomington — Women  Eligible  to 
School  Oflices— Evaaston  Col)ege->Min  Alta  Hnlett— Medical  Association— Dr. 
Sarnh  Hackett  Stephenson — "Woman's  Kingdom,"  in  the  Inttr-Ocean — Mrs, 
Hnrl  ert — Centennial  Celebration  at  Evanston — Temperance  Petition,  180,000— 
1  ranees  £.  WiUard — Social  Science  Association — Art  Union— Intcroational  Con- 
greaa  at  nuit— Jane  Giaham  Joiie»->Moliiie  Anockdon. 

Illinois,  one  o£  the  Centnl  States  in  our  vast  country,  stretch- 
ing over  five  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  i8i8.  Its  chief  city,  Chicago,  extending  for  miles 
round  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  the  great  com- 
mercial center  of  the  boundless  West.  We  may  get  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  her  commerce  from  the  fact  that  the  receipts 
and  shipment  of  flour,  grain  and  cdttic  from  that  port  algae  ia 
1872  were  valued  at  $370,000,000. 

When  the  battles  with  the  Indians  were  finally  ended,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1880  the  census 
gave  1,586,523  males  and  1,491.348  females.  In  the  school  statis- 
tics we  find  about  the  same  proportionate  number  of  women  and 
girls  as  teachers  and  scholars.in  the  public  schools  and  in  all  the 
honest  walks  of  life ;  while  men  and  boys  in  the  criminal  ranks 
are  out  of  all  proportion*  For  example,  in  the  state-prison  at 
Joliet  there  were,  in  1873,  1,321  criminals  ;  fifteen  only  were 
women.  And  yet  the  more  virtuous,  educated,  self-governed 
part  of  the  population,  that  shared  equally  the  hardships  of  the 
early  days,  and  by  industry  and  self-sacrifice  helped  to  build 
up  that  great  State,  is  still  denied  the  civil  and  political  rights 
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declared  by  the  constitution  to  belong  to  every  citizen  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  women  of  Illinois 
are  vividly  portrayed  in  the  following  records  sent  us  by  Eliza* 
beth  Boynton  Harbert,Ph.  D.: 

His  biographer  asserts  that  Bernini,  the  oetebtated  Florentine  artist* 
architect,  painter  and  poet,  once  gave  a  public  opera  in  Rome,  for  which 
he  painted  the  scenes,  composed  the  music,  wrote  the  poem,  carved  the 
statues,  invented  the  engines,  and  built  the  theater.  Because  of  his  ver- 
satile talents  the  man  Bernini  has  passed  into  history.  Of  almost  equal 
versatility  were  the  women  of  the  equal-rights  movement,  since  m  many 
instances  their  names  appear  and  reappear  in  the  records  we  have  con- 
sulted as  authors,  editors,  journalists*  lecturers,  teachers,  physicians,  law* 
yers,  ordained  ministers  and  home-malcers ;  and  in  many  localities  a 
woman,  to  be  eligible  for  the  lyceum,  was  expected  to  be  statesmanlike 
as  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  executive  as  Susan  B.  Anthony,  spiritual  as 
Lucretia  Motl,  eloquent  as  Anna  Dickinson,  graceful  as  Celia  Burleigh, 
fascinating  as  Paulina  Wright  Davis;  a  social  queen,  very  domestic,  a 
skillful  musician,  an  excellent  cook,  very  young,  and  the  mother  of  at 
least  six  children ;  even  then  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges 
and  immunities  of  an  American  citizen.  So  "the  divine  rights  of  the 
people  became  the  watchword  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  the 
Prairie  State,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  second  half  of  the  present  ce&tuiy 
many  caught  the  echoes  of  that  historic  convention  at  Seneca  Falls  and 
insisted  that  the  fundamental  prindj^es  of  our  government  should  be 
applied  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  fearless  heroism  and  steady  adherence  t<)  principle  of 
many  comparatively  unknown  lives,  the  historian  is  painfully  conscious  of 
the  meagcrness  of  the  record,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  labor  that 
must  necessarily  have  been  performed.  In  almost  every  city,  village 
and  school  district  some  earnest  man  or  woman  has  been  quietly  waging 
the  great  moral  battle  that  wilt  eventually  make  us  free;  and  while  it 
would  be  a  labor  of  love  to  recognize  eveiy  one  who  has  wrought  for 
freedom,  doubtless  many  names  worthy  of  mention  may  unintentionally 
be  omitted. 

The  earliest  account  of  specific  work  that  we  have  been  able  to  trace  is 
an  address  delivered  m  Enrlville  by  A.  J.  Grover,  esq.,  in  1855,  who  from 
that  time  until  the  prciscnt  has  been  an  able  champion  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  women.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  and  the  discussion  that 
followed,  a  society  was  formed,  of  which  Mrs.  Susan  Hoxie  Richardson  (a 
cousin  of  Susan  B.  Anthony)  was  elected  president,  and  Mn.  Octavia 
Grover  secretary.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  suflrsge  society  in  Ill>- 
nois*  Its  influence  was  increased  by  the  fact  that,  during  two  years  of 
Hr.  Glover's  editorial  control,  the  Earlville  Tran$er^  Was  a  fearless 
champion  of  equal  rights.  While  that  band  of  pioneers  was  actively  at 
work.  Prudence  Crandall,  who  was  mobbed  and  Imprisoned  in  Connecti- 
cut for  teaching  a  school  for  colored  girls,  was  actively  engaged  in  Men- 
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dota,  in  the  same  county.    A  few  years  later,  lectures  were  delivered*  OD 
the  «?ubiert  of  equal  rights  for  women  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  State. 

C(>pics  of  two  of  the  early  appeals  have  been  secured.  One  by  A.  J. 
Grov  cr,  published  in  pamphlet  foriii,  was  extensively  circulated  ;  the  other 
by  Mrs.  Catharine  V.  Waite,  appeared  in  the  Earlvillc  Transcript.  Both 
of  these  documents  are  yelloired  with  age.  but  the  ailments  presented 
are  as  logical  as  the  more  recent  utterances  of  our  most  radical  cham* 
pions.  There  is  a  tradition  of  a  convention  at  Galesburg  some  years  later, 
but  we  have  failed  to  find  any  accurate  data.  During  the  interim  between 
these  dates  and  that  never-to-be-forgotten  April  day  in  1861,  but  little agi« 
tat  ion  of  this  great  subject  can  be  traced,  and  during  the  six  years  subse- 
quent to  that  time  wc  witness  all  pre\  ir>n«:1v  defined  boundaries  of  spheres 
brushed  away  like  cobwebs,  when  women,  north  and  south,  were  obliged 
to  till  the  places  made  vacant  by  our  civil  war.  An  adequate  record 
of  the  work  accomplished  during  those  eventful  years  by  Illinois  women, 
notably  among  them  being  Mary  A.  Livermore  and  Jane  C.  Hoge,  lies 
before  us  in  a  bound  volume  of  the  paper  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Fair»  edited  by  the  Hon.  Andrew  Shuman. 
This  little  journal  was  called  the  Vdct  of  the  Fair ^  a  prophetic  name*  as 
really  through  the  medium  of  these  sanitary  fairs  were  the  voices  of  the 
/o/jrall  potent,  and  through  their  patriotic  services  to  our  soldiery  did  the 
women  of  the  United  States  first  discover  their  talent  for  managping  and 
ad m  i  ni s te ri ng  great  enterprises.  In  his  first  editorial  Lieutenant-Governor 
Shuman  says : 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  hli?abcth  A.  Loomis,  it  was  ^rrided  to  open  the  fair  on  Keb- 
fuary  22,  id65,  Washington's  birthday,  auU  to  continue  it  till  Marcli4,  the  presidential  t 
inauguration  d«y.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hoge,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Liver- 
more  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchford  for  the  commission,  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Hotmer,  Mrs* 
C.  P.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Bryan  for  the  Home,  was  appointed  as  executive. 
This  was  the  little  ciuiid,  scarcely  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  grew  till  it  almost 
encircled  the  heavens,  spreading  into  every  corner  of  onr  broad  land,  and  including 
■evcty  department  of  industiy  in  its  ample  details. 

The  undertalctng  was  herculean,  and  on  the  grand  occasion  of  the  open* 
ing  of  the  fair,  although  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  women  sharing  in 
the  honors  of  the  day,  yet  they  were  vouchsafed  honorahle  mention  in 
the  following  terms  by  the  governor  of  the  State:  **  I  do  not  know  how 
to  praise  women,  but  I  can  say  nothing  so  good  as  our  late  president  once 
said  on  a  siniihr  occasion,  '  God  bless  the  women  of  America.'  They  have 
been  our  faithful  allies  during  this  fearful  war.  They  have  toiled  steadily 
by  our  side,  with  the  must  enduring  constancy  throug:h  the  frightful  con- 
test. '  Amid  the  first  impulses  of  genuine  gratitude  men  recognized  what 
at  present  they  seem  to  forget,  that  by  inheritance  and  patriotic  service 
woman  has  an  equal  right  with  man  to  a  share  in  the  rights  and  privil^s 
of  this  government. 

In  the  winter  of  1S60  Hannah  Tracy  Cutler,  M.  D.,  aod  Mrs.  Prances  D. 
Gage  made  a  canvass  of  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  pro- 

•  Judge  and  Mr*.  Cath.irine  V.  Waite,  Mr  .  H.»nn.ih  Tracy  Cutier,  Amelia  Bloomer,  Dr.  Ellen 
B.  FergusoD,  Mr^.  L.  Q.  U.  Willard,  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mn.  Hairiioa  of  Swivilto }  Fkof cn«r  aad  Mlt. 
O.  L.  Brooks,  Mn,  M.  E.  D«  G«er.  Mn.  Frances  D.  Gage. 
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curing  sigTiaturea  to  petitions  asking  for  equality  before  the  law,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  T'tzhi  of  married  women  to  earn  and  h  -Id  and  dispose  of 
property  the  same  as  a  feme  sole.  Also,  that  proptii)  acquired  before 
marriapfe,  or  that  may  afterward  accrue  to  a  married  woman  by  gilt.  de» 
vise,  descent  or  deed,  may  be  held,  controlled  and  disposed  of  by  herself 
where  it  had  not  beea  ioteiiCioiudljr  oonveited  to  ooamian  property  by 
her  consent  In  response  to  m  leqoest  lor  data  on  this  point.  Mrs.  Cutler 
writes: 

At  die  dow  of  oar  eampa^  we  woe  stmiiiMMMd  to  Oliio  to  assist  te  die  CMivass  in 

that  State.  Returning  to  Illinois,  I  learned  that  no  action  had  been  taken  on  our  pe- 
titions. The  membtr  to  whom  we  had  consigrif^  them,  and  who  bad  promised  to  act 
fal  our  behalf,  had  toocd  no  couveutem  opponuniiy.  I  at  once  repaired  to  Spiis^ 
field,  mnd»  on  inquiry,  was  told  that  it  was  noir  too  late  in  the  ■ewioB  thit  Bembeis 
weie  so  busy  that  no  one  COttld  be  induced  to  draft  a  bill  for  an  act  gianiing  such  laws 
O-S  we  dcsircfl.  I  foun<l  one  member  ready  to  assist  to  the  full  mcastjre  of  his  ability — 
Mr.  Pickett  of  Rock  Island.  By  his  encouragement  I  west  to  the  State  hbraiy  and 
Aeie  diew  ap  a  bill  giv  ing  women,  during  coverture,  certain  personal  and  proper^ 
fl^ts.  Mr.  Pickett  presented  our  petitiont,  got  a  special  committee,  took  my  bill  be- 
fore it,  got  a  favorable  report,  and  a  law  was  passed  to  that  effect.  Some  decisions 
occ»!rrf<!  under  this  law.  I  think,  h'^wevrr,  that  in  a  codification  a  yenr  or  two  after, 
thia  law  was  left  out,  I  know  nut  by  wJaat  auibority,  and  some  years  later  Mrs.  Liver* 
more,  Mrs.  BradweO  and  odiers  presented  die  natter  afresh,  and  saccceded  in  pnv 
curing  again  a  similar  enactment.  The  winter  foUowii^  I  presented  petitions  for  the 
right  of  guardianship:  also.  I  asked  that  for  estates  not  exceeding  $5,000  the  widow 
should  not  be  required  to  take  out  letters  of  administration,  but  should  be  pennitted  to 
oontinne  In  possession,  tbft  same  as  the  hnsbaad  on  dw  decease  of  the  wife,  the  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  same  liabilities  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  maintenance  of 
children  as  before  the  dccex=;c  of  the  husband.  I  made  this  small  claim  for  the  relief 
of  inajjy  wives  whose  husbands  had  gone  into  the  army,  leaving  them  with  all  the  rc- 
spunsiibility;  and  there  seemed  no  auiBcient  reason  for  disturbing  and  distrihuliag 
either  the  family  or  the  estate,  when  the  husband  exchanged  the  hatde>field  for  dsn 
'*  sleep  that  knows  no  waking."  This  petition,  asking  for  these  leasiMiable  and  righu 
eouslawn,  was,  by  motion  of  Colonel  Mack,  in  a  spirit  of  burlesque,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Navigation,  and  a  burlesque  report  was  made  in  open  Senate, 
too  indecent  to  be  entered  on  the  recoids.  The  grave  and  leverend  seignioia,  on 
this,  indulged  in  a  hearty  guffaw,  hugely  enjoyetl  by  his  honor  Ijeutenant'Govemor 
Hoffman,  and,  to  this  dav,  no  further  ac*i  n  h.i-i  boon  taken  to  {^ive  the  wife  and 
mother  this  small  mo<^licum  of  jui>ti<x.  though  many  of  the  senators  at  that  time  proos- 
ised  the  question  an  early  consideration. 

On  Saturday,  October  3.  1868.  a  genuine  sensation  was  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Chicago  Legal  i\fwy,  edited  by  Mrs.  Myra  Bradvrell. 
At  this  day  it  is  impossible  to  realize  with  what  snpreme  astonishment 
this  journal  was  received.  Neither  can  we  estimate  its  infhience  upoa 
the  subsequeni  legislation  of  the  State.  Looking  through  its  files  we 
find  that  no  oppottunity  was  lost  for  exposing  all  laws  unjust  to 
woman,  or  for  noting  each  indication  of  progress  throughout  the 
world.  Under  date  of  October  31,  1868,  a  shoit  article  ia  fcgaid  to  the 
"  Citizenship  of  Women  "  reads  thus  : 

The  act  of  congress  provides  that  any  alien,  being  a  free  white  person,  may  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  While  congress  was  very  careful  to  limit  this  great 
privilege  of  citiaenship  to  the  free  white  person,  it  made  no  distiaedon  or  limibttlon 
whatever  on  aeconnt  of  sex.   Under  this  statute  it  has  been  held  diat  a  auunled  waman 
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maybe  naturalizeil  an<l  become  .1  citizen  t>f  the  Unitc^l  Stales,  and  that,  too,  without 
the  con  rnt  "f  her  husband.  A  woman  may  be  n  citizen  of  the  United  States,  be  sub- 
ject to  liic  iawii,  own  property,  and  be  compelled  to  pay  laAes  to  support  a  government 
ibe  has  no  voice  In  administtting  or  vote  in  electing  its  officers. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  News^t  meet  with  an  earnest  appeal  fur  the 
4>roinpt  passage  of  a  law  conlerring  upon  woman  a  right  to  her  earnings. 
When  we  realize  that  one  of  the  Snpreme  Judges  soon  after  this  assured 
Mrs.  Bradwell  that  she  was  editing  a  paper  that  no  lawyer  could  afford  to 

do  without,  we  shall  understand  how  important  a  part  this  journal  has 
plajred  in  the  courts.  In  the  sixth  number  of  the  A'rwsvre  find  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  leg.il  fraternity  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
it  was  held  in  the  cases  of  Coats  vs.  Lyallvca^  Holfvx.  Lyafl.  tried  in  West- 
minster liall,  that  a  sinj^lc  woman,  if  a  freeholder,  had  the  right  to  vote 
f(jr  a  parh"ament  man;  aiifl  in  the  reif^n  of  Oiicen  Elizabeth,  Lndy  P:icl<- 
ingtun.  in  iighL  uf  property  held  by  her,  did  acLu.iiiy  vote  for  a  return  of 
two  burgesses  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Aylesburg;  and  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  Mrs.  Copley  voted,  in  right  of  her  property,  for  the  re> 
turn  of  a  buigess  for  Gratton.  The  subject  of  their  return  was  brought 
before  parliament,  and  amended  by  joining  other  persons  with  Mrs. 
Copley  in  the  right  of  returning  burgesses  for  Gratton.  Women  have 
actually  sat  and  voted  in  the  English  parliament 

In  i868,  Sorosis,  a  woman's  club,  was  organized  in  Chicago,  with  Mrs. 
Delia  Waterman  president,  and  soon  after  several  periodicals  were  estab- 
lished ;  The  ChuafiO  Sorosis,  with  Mrs.  Marv  L.  W  ii  k er,  Cynthia  Leonard 
and  Agnes  L.  Knowlton,  editors;  The  J nhmd  Monthly,  Mrs.  Cli.irlotte 
Clark,  editor  and  publisher;  and  The  Agitator,  with  Mary  A.  Livermore 
and  Mary  L.  Walker  editors.  Though  all  were  short-lived,  they  serve  to 
show  woman's  ambition  in  the  direction  of  journalism. 

In  1868  there  was  a  decided  '*  awakening  "  on  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  in  centra]  Illinois.  In  the  town  of  Elmwood,  Peoria  county,  the 
question  drew  large  audiences  to  lyceum  discussions,  and  was  argued  in 
school,  church  and  caucus.  The  conservatives  became  alarmed,  and  an- 
■  nounccfi  their  determination  tf>  "nip  the  in  ni  >\  ation  in  the  bu'  "  A 
spirited  editorial  in  the  New  "N'crk  In.lt p<  >ut\  nt  was  based  upon  the  loilow- 
ing  facts,  given  l)y  request  of  sunic  of  tin'  disfianc  hised  women  : 

Rev.  W,  G.  Pierce  was  lh«  pa.Ntor  of  the  ElmvKXKi  Congregational  Church.  A  large 
majonty  of  the  mombers  were  women,  and  there  was  no  discrimination  against  them  tn 
the  church  manual.  The  pastor  and  two  or  three  members  decided  that  a  change  of 
rules  was  needed.  A  church  meeting  was  hel  1  in  .M.ul*i.  i863,  at  which  the  number 
in  nttendance  wn«;  %"cr)' smn!!.  owint^  tn  some  irio^ularitiLS  in  ifisuing  the  call.  The 
suffrage  tjucstion  was  brought  up  by  the  ii.i^tor,  and  the  talk  soon  became  so  insulting 
that  the  women  present  felt  compelled  to  leave  the  house.  The  manual  was  then 
kiwpA/^  as  to  exclude  women  from  voting  "  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  church,"  and  making  a  two-thirds  vote  of  arhilt  nuiks  necv-viry  to  any  change 
thereaiier.  This  was  carried  by  five  yeas  to  ouc  nay — only  six  voles  out  of  a  mem- 
bership of  aio  1  The  church  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  there  was  no  little  eatdtement 
when  the  fact  became  known  next  day,  A  vigorous  protest  and  a  call  for  reoonsidera- 
tion  wx**  quickly  signed  by  nearly  a  hundred  members  and  sent  to  the  pa«;tor.  The 
meeting;  \\:>.^  »i<'f  called  for  weeks,  and  wht-n  n*  l  i-t  it  was  st  rnrr-'l,  'm-  .i-  jiKxIereor, 
rukd  rceufididcroiiwu  uui,  un  the  grouud  iiut  lacrc  wa^  jji  eirur  m  uic  ouuuuuccmcat 
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of  the  business  (by  liim>elf !)  from  the  pulpit.  At  n  later  meeting  a  vote  on  reconsidera- 
tion was  reached,  and  enough  of  the  maie  adult  minority  were  in  attendance  to 
make  the  vote  stand  19  to  17,  not  two-third&  of  the  male  adult  element  voting  for  le- 
oonsideration. 

The  contention  now  became  bitter,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
earnest  members  witlidrcw  and  asked  for  letters  to  other  churches.  Such  of  the 
*' adult  males"  as  "  tarried  by  the  altar,"  refused  to  give  the  uutgumg  members  the 
Qsual  letters,  to  join  in  a  nittnal  comeil  on  an  equal  footing,  or  to  disdpUae  the  se- 
ceders.  The  latter  called  an  ex-parte  council,  composed  of  sttch  men  as  Dr.  Bascom, 
of  Princeton;  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  of  C.ile«;btirg;  Dr.  Haven,  of  Evanston;  Dr.  C. 
D.  Helmer,  of  Chicago,  and  others.  This  council  ga\  c  the  desired  letters,  butad%-t&ed 
vecondliation.  Among  the  aeceders,  Mrs.  Hnldah  Joy,  an  educated  and  intense^ 
leligions  woman,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest,  her  husband,  F.  R.  Jof,  and 
her  daughters,  also  doing  gDod  service.  Mr>.  H.  E.  Sunderland,*  another  woman  of 
culture,  and  Mrs.  Maiy  Ann  Cone  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Murray  were  faithful,  brave  and 
earnest.  The  church,  which  previous  to  the  secession,  was  strong  and  Bourishing,  be« 
came  an  iahannonions  organisation,  and  has  never  rallied  from  the  effects  of  that  us* 
jnst  action. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  a  resolution  was 
oflfered  to  the  effect  that "  a  State  association  be  formed,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  advocacy  of  universal  suffrage."  Among  the  many  interesting" 
facts  connected  with  the  "  rise  and  progress  "of  the  equnlrij^hts  move- 
ment is  the  large  number  of  representative  men  and  won  t n  w  ho  ha\  e 
from  the  first  been  identified  with  il.r  Januaiy  25,  i860  wc  iind  anioag 
the  most  progressive  utterances  from  the  pulpit,  a  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Sumner  Ellis  of  Chicago,  while  Rev.  Charles  Foirler  and  Dr.  H.  W* 
Thomas  were  ever  fearless  and  earnest  in  their  advocacy  of  this  measure. 
In  February,  1869^  the  LegaiNan  said : 

•  Mr«.  Sunderland  one  of  the  many  New  England  E'rl*  «  ho  in  the  early  days  wcni  We<l  to  teach. 
BpMli  ing  of  the  large  number  of  wonMS  ahdSd  to  the  office  of  county  superiatcDcleot  loae  of  thetn  her 
0w«4M)g|a«),  the  told  me  thAt  Uiirty  y«OT  ago  wbeo  sJieaniv^ 

CQBiC^  Mtcadier,  the  trustees  being  tinable  to  make  the   examination  **  deputed  one  of  th^stow 

ber  to  take  her  to  an  aJJoiiiing  county,  where  another  N'l.w  Englantj  ^\\\  was  icatlilng.  The  e»cnr>.>oa 
was  made  in  a  lumber  waj^on  with  an  ox -team.  All  the  ordinary  question*  asked  and  promptly  an- 
swered, the  trustee  rather  hesitatingly  said,  "  Now,  while  jrou're  about  it,  wouUhiU  yon  just  aa  ■«€ 
write  out  the  certificate  ?*'  ThU  was  reaillly  done,  and  the  man  affixiny  hit  cross  thereto,  triumphnntly 
carried  the  applicant  back  tu  hi*  district,  announcing  her  duly  qualified  to  teach  ;  and  that  trio  uf  un-  • 
Icticrcd  nun  installed  the  cultivated  New  England  girl  in  their  log  tchooUhousc,  probably  without  the 
thought  entering  the  bead*  of  tniMcct  or  Icacbw,  tli»t  wonuuit  when  batter  oducatcd,  sboold  bold  tha 
mperforpoiilioD^tS.  B.  A. 

t  Dr.  Mary  Safford,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Freeman,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Sharon  Tyndalc,  Hon.  E.  Haines,  Fer- 
oando  Jonea,  Jano  GrohaiB  Jtmes,  Pirofeiaar  Bailey.  Mr.  and  Mn.  £ita  Piinoe,  Mr.  aad  Mn.  R.  M. 
Pdl,  Mrs.  Bdle  S.  Caadee.  G«o«ral  J.  M.  Tkonpsoa,  Mrs.  Professor  Noyw  of  BTnMon*  duurles  B. 
Waife,  Catharine  V.  Waitc,  Susan  Brons  n.  E.  S.  Williams.  Kate  N.  Doggctt,  C.  B.  Firvtll^ 
L.  Z,  Leiter,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Hcnr>'  M.  Smith,  Frank  Gilbert,  Aim  Telford,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Lcvanway, 
Myra  Bradwcll,  Mary  E.  Haven,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Taylor,  Klizaheth  Eggleston,  1'.  D,  Uverniore,  James  B. 
BradweU.  Joseph  Hav-n,  }.  H.  Bayiiss,  D.  Blakcly,  R.  E.  Hoyt,  C.  D.  Hclmc,  AUnd  L. 
Sewell.  George  D.  W  I  gt  H.  Allen,  R.  N.  Foster,  W.  W.  Smith,  M.  B.  Smith,  Amos  O. 
Throop,  RotKrt  Collyer.  I,.  1.  Colburn,  G.  Percy  F.n^lish,  Arthur  Edw  ards,  A.  Reed  and  Sods.  S.  M. 
Booth,  Sumner  fcUw,  C.eorije  T,  MarUi,  Sarah  Mar»h,  Ruth  Graham,  John  Nutt,  J.  W.  Butler,  Mrv  J. 
Butler.  Mrs.  S.  A,  Richards,  Mm.  S.  W.  R«e.  F.  W.  Hall.  Mrs.  Fanny  Blake,  Mary  S.  Waitc.  J.  F. 
Temple,  A.  W.  Kell  iRK.  \V.  H.  Thomson.  J.  W.  Loomi>.  Jame*  E.  Ciirti*.  Eliwbetb  JohoUoo,  E.  P. 
Hurlbut,  E.  E.  Pratt,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Warren,  William  Dog^ieti,  Edward  Beecher,  James  P. 
Weston,  E.  R.  Allen,  J.  E.  Forrester,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Temple,  Mr*.  F.  W.  Adams,  L.  Walker, 
Mary  A.  Whttaker,  Elvini  W.  Ryggks,  W.  W.  Corbem  H.  B.  Norton,  W.  H.  Davis,  I.  S.  Deaais  G. 
T.  Flaadeis,  Mt».  R.  B.  Maoferd,  Edsraid  Eggleston,  Sanih  G.  Clevelaad,  G.  Ov  Lyoa,  E.  tfaafoid^ 
William  D.  Babbitt.  Etiwheth  Holt  Babbitt,  I.  S,  Page,  W,  O.  Carpenter,  Mr^  W.  O.  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
H.  W.Cobb,  I  .  D.  Fitch,  Harriet  Fitch,  Man,  A.  Livcrmore,  T.  W.  Eddy,  A.  G.  Brackett,  Andrew 
.Shuman,  John  A.  J.nmeson,  John  V.  Farwell.  M.  W.  Raymoiid,  B*  O.  Tl^lar*  Mcan  Rootaadlady, 
Rev.  JoliB  McLcaa,  Mn.  Owea  Lovejojr.  Mn.  Noijcs  KcadalL 
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A  call  has  hcea  issued,  inviting  all  persons  in  favor  of  v.  oman  sufFragc  to  meet  in 
convcntiuD  in  Library  Hall*  Chicago.  There  are  many  hundred  names  appended,  in- 
cluding the  judges  of  all  the  courts  of  Cook  county,  leading  members  of  the  bar 
Umoghont  the  State,  repretentatives  of  the  pfess,  miniitert  of  the  gocpel,  from  all 
denominations,  and  representatives  from  every  profession  and  business,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthooy,  aad  the  Rev.  OlympU  Brown  have  been  invited  and 
are  expecicd  to  attend. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoinf^  "call,"  a  notable  convention  was  held.*  The 
Tribune  devoted  nine  columns  to  an  account  of  the  pruccetiings,  respect- 
ful in  tone  and  fair  in  statement  During  its  two  days'  session.  Libcaiy 
Hall  was  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
city.  Able  law3rers>  eloquent  and  distinguished  divines  and  gallant  gen- 
erals occupied  seats  upon  the  platform  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations. 
The  special  importance  of  this  convention  at  this  time,  was  the  consider- 
ation of  the  immediate  duty  of  securing  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
women  in  the  new  constitution,  for  the  framing  of  which  a  convention 
had  been  called. 

All  the  speakers  had  strong  convictions  and  showed  broad  differences, 
continually  making  sharp  points  against  each  other.  Several  clergymen 
were  present,  some  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  some  opposed,  some  in 
doubt.  Among  these  were  the  two  Collyers— one,  the  Rev.  Robert,  the 
English  blacksmith  of  former  days,  liberal,  progressive,  of 'large  physical 
proportions ;  the  other,  the  Rev.  Robert  Laird,  a  much  smaller  man,  and 
of  conservative  tendencies. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  dis5;ented  so  entirely  from  what  the  precedinfj  speaker. 
Dr.  Hammond,  had  said,  thai  he  was  determined  to  run  the  risk  of  attempting  to  re- 
ply. He  thought  that  a  majority  of  men  who  began  by  being  reformers,  ended  by 
being  old  fogies,  and  he  thought  that  might  be  the  case  writh  Mr.  Hammond.  He  felt 
no  doubt  that  the  wJiole  movement  of  women's  rights  was  to  he  established  in 
America.  He  had  seen  the  effects  of  woman's  presence  in  associations  upon  men,  and 
he  was  sure  that  this  same  agency  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  politics  to  such  a 
condition  as  that  decent  people  of  either  sex  m^ht  take  part  in  it.  As  to  the  Bible 
declaring  that  man  shall  rule  over  woman,  he  found  a  similar  case  where  it  usM 
to  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  institutiun  of  slavery,  but  when  the  grander  and  more 
beautiful  principles  of  the  Bible  came  to  be  applied  the  contrary  was  clearly  established. 
S»o  it  was  with  the  question  of  woman's  rights.  To  him  the  Bible  seemed  like  an 
immense  pasture  wherein  any  and  every  species  of  animal  might  find  its  own  peculiar 
food.  In  regard  to  what  Mr,  Hammond  said  as  to  the  rights  of  infants,  he  wished  he 
had  conferred  with  his  wife  and  got  her  approval  before  he  said  it.  The  speaker  was 
sure  his  own  wife  would  not  have  advised  him  to  say  it.  He  bcheved  that  when  ma- 
ternal and  home  duties  conflicted,  the  children  and  the  hcmie  rehttions  would  take  the 
preference  invariably,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HanuiKtttd  seemed  to  imply  a  terrible 
want  of  confidence  in  woman.  He  believed  that  woman  wouM  alwa)";  do  her  duty  to 
her  children  and  her  home.  Then,  too,  he  had  been  surprised,  that  Mr.  Hammond, 
in  speaking  of  preventing  children  from  coming  into  the  world,  had  failed  to  speak  of 

•The  officer*  were:  /V<"j/,/r-«/,  M,  Lirtnaofe}  Vice-Prtiidtnts^  the  Rev.  Dr.  G>»odspeed, 
Mr*.  Helen  M.  Beveri'J^;e,  Jud^^e  Bradwell,  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  the  Rev.  D.  Eg^lc^ion,  Mi&s 
Eliza  Bowman,  the  Kcv.  Dr.  I  owkr,  Mr-..  Eliubcth  Loomis,  Mrs.  .M.  H.iwlt-y,  Mrs.  M.  Wheeler.  Mrs. 
Myn  Bradwell ;  Stcretaritt^  Mrs.  Jeanne  Fowler  Willing,  of  Rockford,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Babbitt,  and 
OeoTKeOfaliam,  E«q.;  CtmmtUetou  Financt^  Judtre  Bradwell,  General  BeverMge  and  the  Hon.  S. 
>I.  r  "ith.  The  spc.ilcer^i  were  Anna  Dickir><"rn,  r^ii-  ib'tfi  C-ii!\-  St.iii!  :i;.  S  i-.m  P.  Anth.-ny,  Rov, 
Robert  Collyer,  Rev.  .Mr.  HaaintMud,  Rev.  Robert  L^ird  CoUicr.  ivdic  N.  i>oggcit,  and  many  «f  tbc 
fiftMH  of  the  coBvtatioD. 
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the  complicity  of  man,  in  reality  tlie  greatei^t  criminal,  in  that  matter.  As  to  the  ex- 
citement attendant  upon  political  issues,  was  it  worse,  viewed  as  mere  excitement,  than 
that  whidi  it  so  earnestly  sought  to  be  aroaied  at  religious  meetings?  Eli«bcCh, 
Anne,  and  Victom  weic,  with  die  exoeptioii,  peiiiMps,  of  Cimwell*  the  best  tulcn 
England  ever  had,  and,  when  the  administration  of  Andrew  Johnson  was  remembered, 
he  thought  we  might  do  wnr-e  than  to  have  a  woman  for  president,  after  Grant's  term 
shall  have  expired.  [Applause.]  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Collyer  said  that,  even  if  the 
fearful  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  HammoDd,  of  70,000  inoioral  women  aMorching  to  the 
polls  in  New  York,  were  realized,  he  could  draw  another  picture — that  of  75,000  gpod 
and  pure  women  marching  to  the  polls  to  vote  the  others  down.  [Applause.] 

Kev.  Edward  Beecher,  of  Galesburg,  said:  Exclusive  class  legislation  was  not  safe; 
H  was  oppresuve  and  degraauig«  Female  ioflnence  has  procured  the  repeal  of  sdoie 
obnoxiotta  laws,  and  that  proved  It  was  a  powerful  eleraent.  He  tfaou^t  the  Bil^ 
as  regards  man  being  the  head,  had  been  misinterpreted.  When  man  took  the  atti- 
tude in  relation  to  women  which  Chri>t  sustains  to  the  church,  that  of  love,  of  strs-ice, 
of  helpfulness  and  sacrifice,  he  would  be  an  example  of  true  headship.  He  rcaJao 
extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  TVifcww,  of  February  ix,  hi  icfaid  to  the  giving  ^ 
of  moral  integrity  in  the  affairs  of  the  nati4m»  and  oommended  the  question  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all.  The  country  was  never  in  greater  danger  than  now  of  having  the 
whole  political  system  destroyed.  Some  great  moral  influence  ought  to  be  brought  to 
eradicate  the  corruption  so  preralent  among  public  men.  There  were  two  jpMt 
vices  in  existence— drunkenness  and  licentionsnesB— and  in  both,  womaa  was  the  ne> 
tim  of  man  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  legislation  which  pressed  down  women  was 
wrong,  and  should  be  remedied.  He  admitted  it  wn <  cxi>crinient  to  introduLC  the 
female  elcmeni  uuo  Icgi^laiioii,  bui  tiie  i>ucces&  of  the  male  element  had  thus  far  been 
each  that,  according  to  his  judgment,  things  could  not  be  much  worse  than  they  aie. 
Women  were  always  deeply  interested  in  all  public  questions.  If  responsibilities  Wde 
pat  upon  them  they  would  become  greater  intellectually,  morally  and  socially. 

Several  able  lawyers  also  took  part  in  the  convention,  who  brought 
their  legnl  learning  to  bear  on  the  question.  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  An- 
thony, hostile  to  the  action  of  the  Republican  party  as  manifested  in  the 
fourteenth  and  filteenth  amendments,  were  present  with  their  stern  criti- 
cisms and  scathing  resolutions  on  "  manhood  suffrage."  submitting  the 
following  to  the  convention : 

Resohed^  That  a  man*s  government  is  worse  than  a  white  man's  govemmeat,  be- 
cause in  proportion  as  you  increase  the  rulcrs  you  make  the  conditaon  of  the  ostmdsed 

more  ho|»cless  and  degraded. 

Kcsolved,  That  as  the  Democratic  cry  of  '*a  white  man's  government"  created  an 
ant^onism  between  the  Irish  and  the  n^ro,  culminating  in  the  New  Yoric  riots  of  ^ 
flo  the  Republican  cry  of  "manhood  suffrage**  creates  an  antagooism  between  tbe 
black  man  and  all  women,  and  wtU  culminate  tn  fearfel  Ottttag^  OO  womanhood,  «^ 
pecially  in  the  Southern  States. 

Jitfolvedt  Thai  by  the  establishment  ol  an  ansiocracy  of  sex  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, hj  tiie  introduction  of  the  word  "  male  '*  into  the  federal  constitution  In  article 
XIV.,  section  2,  and  by  the  proposition  to  enforce  manhood  snffr^e  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  the  Republican  party  has  been  guilty  of  three  successive  arbijmn.- act«, 
three  retrogressive  steps  in  legislation,  alike  invidious  and  insulting  to  women  and 
suicidal  to  tiie  nation. 

After  a  long  and  earnest  discttssion,  the  resolutions  were  voted  down. 
Mrs.  Stanton's  speech  setting  forth  six  reasons  against  a  "male  aristoc- 
racy '**  was  pronounced  able  and  eloquent,  though  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  convention,  which  was  mainly  Republi- 

*  Forthis  speech  aee  Vol.  U.,  page  348. 
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can.  Miss  Anna  Dickinson,  having'  n  lyceum  eng:igt!ment  in  Chicago, 
was  present  at  one  of  the  sessions,  and  had  quite  a  spirited  encounter 
with  Robert  Laird  roUirr.  As  she  appeared  on  the  platform  at  the  close 
of  some  remarks  by  tiiat  gentleman,  loud  calls  were  made  for  her»  when 
she  came  forward  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Mrs.  President,  Laducs  and  G£>tlemen  :  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  conimue  in 
my  »«it  after  lo  kind  sad  ooidial «  cmU  from  thtt  hovae,  mod  I  duunkjoa  for  tlie  pleas- 
ant and  friendly  feelil^  you  have  shown.  I  have  but  a  >M>r J  to  aqr*  I  Had  gone  oat 
of  the  room,  not  becanseof  the  discussion,  but  because  it  was  too  warm  and  theatmos. 
phere  so  stiEing,  \%  hen  I  was  recalled  by  bearing  something  to  this  effect:  "  That  there 
had  not  been  a  single  logical  aigamcnt  nsed  on  this  platform  in  behalf  of  woman  ■of* 
in^;  that  woman  is  abundantly  reprcaented  \gf  some  man  of  her  family;  that  when  a 
woman  lifts  herself  up  in  oppwition  against  her  husband,  she  lifts  herself  up,  if  I 
properly  and  rightly  understood  the  declaration,  against  God;  that  the  inspired  asser- 
tion is  that  the  husband  b  the  head  of  the  wife***  Oh!  but  Mr.  Collier  forgot  to  say 
iib/t  littsband  is  the  head  of  tiie  wife  as  Christ  b  the  bead  of  the  chnrdi.  In  my  obter* 
vation,  and  it  has  not  been  a  limited  one,  though  I  confess  I  am  not  an  unprejudiced 
observer,  I  have  never  yet  di^  ovcr<  d  a  man  who  !<  the  head  of  the  wife  .i'?  Christ  is  , 
the  head  of  the  church.  Furthermore,  he  announces  that  these  women,  being  repre- 
sented by  men.  if  diqrUft  themselves  up  in  oppositton  to  their  hnthands,  lose  that 
womanly  and  leminine  clement  which  is  so  admirable  and  pure  and  beautiful,  and 
nothing  can  preser%'e  them  from  the  contamination  of  politics.  Woman  is  to  lift  her- 
self against  God  if  she  lifts  herself  against  her  husband,  and  woman  is  abundantly  • 
represented  by  tide  oanw  hndiend,  or  by  some  man  in  her  own  family.  There  are 
a  mnltltodc  <rf  women  who  have  no  hnsbanda  [langhter].  There  are  a  mnltitode  of 
women  who  never  will  have  any  husbands  [renewed  laughter].  There  are  a  great 
many  women  who  have  no  men  in  their  own  households  to  represent  them,  either  for 
their  wrongs  or  their  rights.  Mr.  Collier,  1  suppose,  however,  u  talking  about  women 
who  lurre  husbands. 

He  says  the  woman  loses  her  purity,  her  delicacy,  her  feminine  attributes  when  she 

lifts  her  •V'T^i'-e  and  sentiments  again««t  the  man  whos<^  r>nme  she  bears.  We  will  say, 
then,  look  across  ttiese  western  prairies  to  Utah.  If  the  women  there  dare  to  say  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  "  Amend  thb  constitntion  that  we  women  of  Utah 
can  bave  one  husband,  and  that  the  husband  can  take  but  one  wife";  if  these 
women  denuind  decency  in  the  marriage  relation,  demand  justice  for  themselves,  de- 
mand purity,  they  are  lifting  thcm>elves  again<it  the  Jaws  of  womanhood  and  the 
laws  of  God.  Every  woman  represented  by  her  husband  is  to  lose  her  purity,  her 
deliGacy,  her  refinement,  if  she  dares  to  lift  her  hand  apunst  him  and  his  will.  You 
have  here,  within  the  limits  of  your  State  of  Illinou,  lOO^OOO  drunkards.  Every 
woman  who  dares  to  lift  her  hand,  cry  out  with  her  voice,  "Give  me  the  ballot  that 
may  offset  the  votes  of  these  drunkards  at  the  poUs  and  save  my  children  from  starva- 
tion and  myself  from  being  put  into  the  woikhonse**-«>lhb  woman  b  lifting  herself 
againstthelawaofGodaBd  womanhood.  Thatisnotalll  l4at  summer  thb  question  of 
prohibition  was  In-ing  te<;ted  in  Ma.ssachu«ct '  V  y  vn'c I  went  from  town  to  town — my 
engagements  taking  me  ail  over  the  Stale  at  that  time — and  said  my  say  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  woman  suffrage.  In  whatever  city  or  town  I  went,  women,  bowed  down  with 
friefi  who  desired  to  fMserve  their  wommihood.  their  persons  from  blows  and  abuse» 
fheir  sons  from  going  to  gambling  hells  and  rum  shops,  their  girls  from  being  sent  to 
h<>i!ses  of  abomination,  came  to  me  and  said;  "  Anna  Dickinson,  if  you  are  a  woman, 
speak  and  use  your  intlucnce  for  our  cause."  Women  who  have  drunken  husbands, 
whether  they  lived  in  Beacon  street  or  at  the  North  End,  whether  diey  lived  in  luxury 
or  poverty,  said  :  "  For  the  sake  of  womanhood,  for  the  sake  of  motherhood,  for  the 
sake  of  all  things  gooil  and  true  in  the  world,  lift  up  our  hands  and  voice-,  through 
yourself,  to  protest  against  these  men  whose  names  we  bear."  Ah!  that  Mr.  Collier 
could  have  seen  these  drunluuds'  wives,  standii^  with  tears  streaming  down  their 
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chec:ks,  and  begging  for  power,  begging  for  ihe  ballul  to  ^ave  their  homes,  and  ihem- 
Mdves,  and  their  duldren.  Do  yoo  tell  this  audience— do  yoa  tdl  any  mother  «r 
daughter  here  tint  afternoon,  that  she  protests  against  the  purity  of  womanhood,  and 
lifts  her  powers  against  the  laws  of  God?  Pardon  me  for  taking  this  much  of  yoar 
time.  I  will  simply  add  a  thought.  This  is  the  cause  of  purity.  This  is  the  cause 
which  b  to  strengthen  young  girls,  which  is  to  give  them  self-rdiattce  and  self>respect> 
This  is  the  thing  that  is  to  put  these  girls  on  their  feet;  say  to  them  "  you  are  an  in- 
dependent being;  you  arc  to  cam  the  clothes  that  cov-t  ymi,"  and  this  will  allow  them  to 
walk  with  steady  feet  through  rough  places.  This  thing  which  is  to  give  these  women 
such  power,  certainly  will  be  strengthening  to  them  by  making  them  independent  and 
self-reliaat.  Hie  ballot  is  to  save  womanhood  and  save  parity,  which  he  says  i*  in 
danger — the  feminine  element  of  dependence  and  weakness  and  tenderness,  of  clinging 
helplessness,  which  he  so  much  adores.  I.ct  jii<^tice  be  done.  Cive  us  the  ballot. 
Here  is  the  power  to  defend  yourself  when  your  rights  are  assailed;  when  your 
home  is  entered.  Here  is  the  audiority  to  tell  the  spoiler  to  stand  back;  when  oar 
aons  are  being  brought  up  to  wickedness  and  our  daughters  to  lives  of  shame,  here  is 
the  power  in  the  niuther's  hand  which  says  these  children  shall  be  tal^  t  r.  from  the 
wrong  place  and  put  in  the  right  one*  For  the  rights  of  mothers  I  plead.  Let  us 
allow,  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  every  man  and  woman,  black  and 
white,  to  go  to  the  polls  to  defend  their  own  rights  and  tile  rights  of  their  homes. 

The  Rev.  R.  L,  Courier  said  he  would  to  God  that  every  woman  in  America  had 
such  a  heart  and  such  a  voice  for  woman's  rights.  But  sympathy  was  one  thing  and 
k^ic  was  another.  If  he  thought  the  ballot  in  the  hand  of  woman  would  cure  the 
wrongs  she  q»eaks  of,  he  would  favor  female  suffrage,  but  he  was  firmly  convinced 
tiiat  it  would  only  aggravate  their  wrongs.    He  could  not  Bght  Anna  Dickinson. 

Ann'a  Dickinson  :  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  fight  Mr.  Collier.  T  believe  I  hare 
the  name  of  not  being  a  belligerent  woman.  Mr.  Collier  says  sympathy  is  one  thmg 
and  logic  is  another.  Very  true!  I  did  not  speak  of  tibe  40,000  women  in  the  State 
of  Massadiuaetta  who  are  wives  of  drankaxds,  as  a  matter  udiidi  shall  appeal  to  yo« 
sympathies,  or  move  your  tears.  Mr.  Collier  says  dttt  tiwse  women  ate  to  find  dwir 
rights  by  influence  at  home. 

Mr.  CoLUER :  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Miss  DiociKSON :  That  they  are  to  do  it  by  wcnnanly  and  femiahie  love,  mtA  I  tell 
him  that  is  the  duty  of  tliis  same  feminine  elmnent  whidi  is  so  admirable  and  adoia> 

ble.  I  b  iv?"  seen  men  on  your  street  comers,  as  I  have  seen  men  on  the  street  corners 
of  every  city  of  America,  with  bloated  faces,  with  mangled  forms,  and  eyes  blackened 
1^  the  honible  vice  and  oigies  carried  on  in  their  dens  of  iniquity  and  drankenncas 
and  sin.  I  have  seen  men  with  not  a  semblance  of  humanity  in  their  form  or  in  their 
face,  and  not  a  sentiment  of  manhood  in  their  s<ii.l-..  I  have  f^e^n  these  men  made 
absolute  ma-.ters  of  wives  and  children;  jti^^n  who  reel  to  tlicir  homes  night  after  night 
to  beat  some  helpless  child;  to  beat  some  hclpleas  woman.  A  woman  was  beaten  here 
in  Chicago  the  other  day  until  there  waa  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  woosan'a  face  left,  and 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  woman'a  form  remaining.  Mr.  Collier  tells  me,  then,  that  these 
women  whose  husbands  reel  home  at  12,  1,  2,  3  o'clock  at  nij^hr ,  to  demolish  the  fur- 
niture, beat  the  children,  and  destroy  their  \\  ives'  peace  and  lives^that  these  women 
are  to  find  Uieir  rights  by  influence,  by  argument,  by  tenderness.  These  brates  who 
deser\-e  the  galtowa  if  any  human  being  can  deserve  anything  so  atrocious  in  these 
days — are  these  women,  their  wives,  to  find  their  safety,  their  security  for  theraselves 
and  their  childr<'n,  by  influence,  through  argument  and  tenderness,  or  love,  when 
Duihiag  can  influence  save  drink  ?  The  law  gives  man  the  power  to  say,  "  I  will  have 
drink;  I  will  put  tiiia  into  my  mootiu"  If  Ae  baUot  were  given  to  women  they  would 
vote  against  drunkenness.  It  is  not  sentiment,  it  ia  lopo,  if  there  be  any  logic  io 
votes  and  in  a  home  saved. 

The  Kev.  R.  L.  Culukr,  in  reply  to  Miss  Dickinson,  quoted  a  story  from  an 
English  author  of  a  drunkard  who  was  reclaimed  by  a  daugfater'a  love  and  devotion. 
He  never  wanted  to  hear  a  woman  say  that  law  could  aooomplish  udiat  love  oonld  not 
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Misi  Dickinson  ;  I  only  want  to  ask  Mr.  Collier  a  question,  and  it  is  this:  Whether 
ke  do«s  not  think  that  man  wonid  have  b«en  a  great  deal  better  off  if  this  woman's 
Toto  could  have  offset  his  vote,  and  the  nun  theieby  prevented  from  being  scdd  at  the 
ontset  ? 

Mr.  Collier  :  1  wish  to  say  that  law  never  yet  cured  crime;  thai  men  are  not  our 
only  drunkards.   Women  are  drunkards  as  well  as  men. 
Miss  DICUMSON  (excitedly):  It  is  not  so,  in  anything  like  the  same  |MOpottion;  m 

drunken  woman  is  a  rare  sight. 

Mr.  Collier  :  T  wish  to  say  that  intemperance  can  never  be  cured  by  law. 

Mass  DiCKi.NbOS  :  Very  well.  You  tell  me  that  there  are  woman  in  the  land  who 
are  drunkards.  Doubtless  there  are.  Then  I  stand  here  as  a  woman  to  entreat,  to 
beseech,  to  pray  against  this  sin.  For  the  sake  of  these  drunken  woman,  I  ask  the 
ballot  to  drag  thfin  b.ick  from  the  nim-shops  and  shut  their  diK)r>  f.ij)plause].  God 
forbid  that  I  should  underrate  the  power  of  love;  that  1  should  discard  tenderness. 
Let  OS  have  entreaty,  let  ns  have  prayers,  and  let  us  have  the  ballot,  to  eradicate  this 
cvSL  Mr.  Collier  says  he  is  fvU  of  sympathy,  ^d  intimates  that  women  should  stand 
here  and  elevate  love  above  law.  So  l'>ng  as  a  m.Tn  can  be  influenced  by  love,  well 
andgcvxl.  When  a  man  has  sunk  to  the  point  where  he  heats  his  wife  and  children, 
and  burns  the  house  over  them,  reduces  his  family  tu  starvation  to  get  this  accursed 
drink;  when  a  man  has  sunk  to  such  a  level,  b  woman  to  stand  still  and  entreat  ?  Is 
this  all  woman  is  tu  do?  No!  She  is  to  have  the  power  added  that  will  drag  the  fire- 
brand out  of  his  hand,  and  when  sense  and  reason  return.  uh'-Ti  the  fire  is  extinguished, 
then,  I  say,  let  us  have  ihe  power  of  love  to  interfere.  I  think  keeping  a  man  out  of 
sin  is  better  than  trying  to  drag  him  oot  aflisrward  by  love. 

Mr.  CoLUEE  said  he  was  placed  in  a  false  position  of  prominence  because,  unfov* 
tonately,  he  was  the  only  gentleman  on  the  platform  who  cntertainetl  serious  convic- 
tions on  the  negative  side  of  the  subject.  The  only  question  was,  would  the  ballot 
cure  tlicse  wrongs  ?  If  so,  he  would  like  to  hear  the  reasons,  philosophical  and  log- 
ical, set  forth.  The  appeals  that  had  been  made  to  die  convention  were  iUogicsl  and 
sympathetic.  He  believed  the  persecutors  of  women  were  women.  Fashion  and  the 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  women  had  been  the  barriers  to  their  own  elevation.  That 
the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  women  would  cure  these  evils  he  denied. 

MissDiCKiNSOM:  Mr.  Collier  says,  "The  wotst  enemies  of  women  are  women"; 
dmt  the  worst  opponents  of  this  measure  are  fashion,  dress  and  idleness.  I  confess 
there  are  no  bitterer  opponents  or  enemies  of  this  measure  than  women.  On  that  very 
ground  I  assert  that  the  ballot  will  prove  woman's  best  friend.  If  woman  has  some- 
thing eUe  to  think  about  than  simply  to  please  men,  something  else  than  tlte  splendor 
of  her  diamonds,  or  tlie  magnificence  of  her  carriage,  you  may  be  sure,  with  broader 
fields  to  survey,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  her.  If  women  could  earn  their  bread  and 
buy  the  houses  over  their  heads,  in  honorable  and  lucrative  avocations;  if  they  stood 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  men's  equals,  there  would  be  better  work,  more  hopeful  hearts, 
more  Clmstiaii  magnanimity,  and  less  petty  selfishness  and  memmess  tlum,  I  confess 
with  sorrow  and  tears,  are  found  among  women  to^y*  « 

One  of  the  ablest  speeches  of  the  convention  was  made  by  Judge  Chas. 
&  Waite,  on  woman's  position  before  the  law.  Immediately  after  this  en- 
thusiastic convention  *  the  Illinois  State  Suffrage  Association  was  formed, 

a  committee  f  appointed  to  visit  Sprinijfield  and  request  the  legislature  to 
so  "  change  the  laws  that  the  earnings  of  a  married  woman  may  be  se> 

•The  officers  of  the  convention  were:  Fretid*ni^Wxrj  K.  Livermore;  Vice-Presidents,  xh*  Rev. 
Ro*><:it  Crll>  cr.  Professor  Haven  ;  R ecord in Secretary,  Jeanne  Willint;,  of  Ruckford  ;  Corretponding 
Stxrdaty,  MyTa  Bradwetl;  Ejeecntitt  Committee,  Profes»or  Haven,  chatrra.ut ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Beechcr,  Elizabeth  J.  L'<nmis.  Hannah  B.  Manford,  the  Rev.  E.  Efgkston,  UlC  itcv«  C.  H.  Fowlcf 
Che  Rev.  E.  T.  Co'x1<'pccil,  Rebecca  Mote,  Charlotte  L.  Levanway, 

f  The  committee  to  vi^t  Springfield  were  Hon.  James  B.  Bradwell,  Mrs.  Myra  BradwcU,  Mrs.  Kate 
M.  ]>ocie«t,  the  Rev.  E.  Geedtpeed,  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Waite,  end  Mn.  Rebecca  Mott. 
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cured  to  her  own  use;  that  married  women  may  have  the  same  right  to 
their  own  property  thai  married  men  have;  and  that  th«  mother  may 
have  an  equal  ri^ht  with  the  father  to  the  custody  ol  the  ehildien.**  The 
need  of  such  a  committee  existed  in  that  fear  of  1869^  and  they  seemed  to 
have  wrought  effective  service,  since  on  March  24  the  manied  woman's 
earnings  act  was  approved. 

An  Act  in  Relation  to  the  Earnings  of  Married  IVomen. 

Sec.  I. — Beit  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  Stale  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly,  Thai  a  married  woroan  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  use  and  po*. 
wtts  her  own  earnings,  and  «ae  for  die  «eine  in  her  own  name,  free  from  ihe  intetler' 
ence  of  her  husband  or  his  crediloffs:  Pfomdedf  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
give  to  the  wife  any  compeMation  for  any  labor  peifonned  for  her  minor  childien  or 
husband. 

Mrs.  Livcrmore,  Mrs.  St nn ton.  Judge  Waite,  judge  and  Mrs.  Bradwell, 
had  an  enthusiastic  meetincr  in  the  Opera  House.  Springfield,  most  oi  the 
members  of  the  legislature  being  presenL 

September  9,  10.  1869.  the  Western  Convention  was  held  in  Libnuy 
Hall,  Chicago ;  Mrs.  Livermore  presided.  This  inffnential  gathering  was 
laigely  attended  hy  leading  friends  from  other  States."*  Mrs.  Rate  Dog- 
gett  and  Dr.  Maiy  Safford  were  appointed  to  attend  the  Woman's  Indus- 
trial  Congress  at  Berlin.  Letters  were  read  from  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  others.t 

February  8,  9.  1870,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
was  held  at  Springfield  in  the  Opera  House.  Hon.  James  B.  Bradwcll  in 
the  chair.  Many  members  of  the  legislature  were  present  during  the 
various  sessions  and  a  hearing  {  belore  the  House  was  granted  next 
day.  Resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopted,  declaring  that  women 
were  entianchised'under  the  fourteenth  amendment.  As  a  oonstitntiooal 
convention  was  in  session,  and  there  was  ao  effort  being  made  to  have  an 
amendment  for  woman  suffrage  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  greater 
interest  was  felt  in  all  that  was  said  at  this  convention. 

The  strange  inconsistency  of  the  opponents  '>f  woman  suffrage  was  per- 
haps never  nT^re  fully  illustrated  than  by  the  following  occurrence: 
While  the  patnunc  and  earnest  wonien  of  Illinois  were  quietly  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  their  represenUitives,  and  relying  upon  their  "quiet,  moral 
influence  "  to  secure  a  just  recognition  of  their  rights  in  the  constitutional 
convention,  a  conservative  woman  of  Michigan,  who,  afraid  that  the 
women  of  Illinois  w^  about  to  lose  their  womanliness  by  asking  for  the 
right  to  have  their  opinions  counted,  deserted  her  home  In  the  Peninsular 
State,  went  to  Springfield,  secured  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  ^ave 
two  lectures  against  woman  suffrage.  A  meeting  was  called  at  the  close 

•  rmdimwa~-KSathtak  BoyBtOtt  Haitett,  Dr.  Mur  WQhite,  Emna  Mallory.  and  Amanda  Way  t 

/fn/f«r;— Rebecca  N.  Haxzard  :  Wiscomim — Lelia  Pcckham  ;  Icwa — Mary  Ncwbur>-  Adams,  Matilda 
Fletcher;  AtinHfiota—}An.  Bishop  ;  Kanseu — Mr».  Henry  ;  Ohio — Marpoct  V.  l.<(»igley ;  Mi^kigmm 
— PvDfaaer  Ston« ;  MatteurAutettt— Heavy  B.  BladcwdU  «id  Locf  Siom;  Ntm  Kwl  Suiaa  B.  Aa- 

thony,  m  -st  of  whom  took  part  in  the  discussion*. 

t  lyciicr*  were  also  received  from  Paulina  Wright  Davin,  Frederick  Douglass,  Hon.  Sharon  1  j-ndak. 
Rev.  D.  H.  K.  IVupm,  Mn.  Arabella  MaDtfi«ld«  Rev.  WiUk  Lord. 

%Th.:  s IK akaw WW Mw. liwniwic. Mw. 8teB«, Hca. ShMcaTyadala, Hao. E. Kahiwi. aaJ Jads* 

BradwelL 
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of  the  second  lecture,  and  in  a  resolution  moved  by  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention, as  Mrs.  Bradwell  pertineiitly  says,  "  the  people  of  the  State  were 
told  that  Mtf  vfomam  had  proved  herself  competent  and  wel  I  qualified  to  en- 
lighten the  constitutional  convention  upon  the  evils  of  woman  suffrage."  * 
Such  was  the  effect  of  this  self-appoint^  obtruder  from  another  State  that 
the  members  of  the  convention,  without  giving  a  woman  of  their  own 
State  opportunity  for  reply,  not  only  struck  out  the  clause  submitting  the 
question  to  the  people  in  a  separate  article,  but  actually  incorporated  in 
the  body  of  the  constitution  a  clause  which  would  not  allow  a  woman  to 
hold  any  office,  public  position,  place  of  trust  or  emolument  in  the  State. 
Through  the  efforts  of  such  staunch  friends  as  Judge  Brad  well.  Judge 
Waite  and  others,  this  latter  clause  was  stricken  out,  and  one  inserted 
which,  under  a  Uar  construction,  will  allow  a  woman  to  hold  almost  any 
ofELce»  provided  she  receives  a  sufRcient  number  of  votes. 

By  the  accidental  insertion  of  another  clause  in  the  constitution  under 
consideration.  Section  i,  of  Article  vii.,  any  foreign  born  woman,  natural- 
ized pre\nous  to  Januar)',  1870,  was  given  the  ripht  to  vote.  So  that 
Illinois  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union,  since  the  time  when  the  women 
of  New  Jersey  were  disfranchised,  to  piv'e  to  foreign-born  women  the 
elective  franchise.  This  mistake  of  the  wise  Scions  was  guarded  as  a 
State  secreL 

Previous  to  the  great  fire  of  187 1.  the  most  popular  and  influential 
woman's  club  in  Chicago  was  the  oiganisation  known  as  Sorosis.  This 
club,  by  the  generous  aid  of  many  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  city,  es- 
tablished pleasant  headquarters,  where,  in  addition  to  bright  carpets  and 
artistic  decorations,  were  books,  flowers,  birds,  and  other  refined  access- 
ories. Mrs.  Elizabeth  Loomis  says  of  the  meetings  held  in  those  delight- 
ful parlors:  "At  every  successive  session  we  couid  see  that  we  were 
gaining  ground  and  receiving  influential  members.  I  well  remember  how 
it  encouraged  us  to  number  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  among  our  friends ;  and 
how  gladly  I  made  the  motion  to  have  him  appointed  temporary  chair- 
man in  the  absence  of  the  president'-a  position  which  he  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted.*' One  of  the  most  brilliant  reunions  ever  einjoyed  by  the  club, 
was  a  reception  given  to  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony,  as  they  were 
mrouie  to  California,  early  in  June,  1871.  Of  this  reception.  Miss  An- 
thony, in  a  letter  from  Des  Moine-?,  Town.  The  Ra>olution,  said  :  "  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  I  were  in  Chicago  the  evening  the  Illinois  State  and  Cook 
County  Ai-s<  riation  held  their  openinp-  reception  at  their  new  central 
bureau,  a  suite  ol  hue  rooms  handsomly  carpeted  and  furnished  by 
prominent  merchants  of  the  city,  where,  with  music,  conversation, 
speeches,  etc.,  the  hours  passed  delightfully  away,"  forming,  as  Miss 
Anthony  might  have  added,  a  delightful  oasis  amid  the  many  discom- 
forts of  a  continuous  appeal  to  the  people  to  deal  justly. 

In  November,  1871,  Mrs,  Catharine  \ .  Waite,  of  Hyde  Park,  made  a 
written  application  to  the  board  oi  registration,  asking  them  to  place  her 

*  One  thooniild  thim  fcmdnd  mud  eighty  wOMMi  of  ^cnift'alie  pnyed  tliat  the  coaitfottliaii  mlgltt 

not  b«  so  an;' nu^il  as  to  enfranchise  women  ;  .molher  e\ridence  of  the  demomliring  influence  of  any 
fom  of  tlavcry  upon  the  huiun  mind.  Had  not  thevc  women  been  lacking  in  a  proper  •elf-respcct 
thqr  wooU  Ml  bawe  pvoMMcd  agaiast  tk«  right  to  govvnt  th«aNdv«s.*^(E.  C  S. 
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name  upon  the  register  as  :i  \  <>ter,  which  thuy  rcfuseH  to  do  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  a  wonian,  whereupon  Mrs.  W.nte  filed  a  ji<-fifn(n  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Cook  county,  stating  tiic  lacts,  auti  pravuig  that  the 
board  be  compelled  by  mandamus  to  place  her  name  upon  the  register. 
Chief'Justicc  Jameson  granted  an  alternative  wrttp  returnable  on  the  fol- 
lowing^ Monday,  commanding  the  board  show  cause*  if  any  they  have» 
why  Mrs.  Waite's  name  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  register.  Judge 
Charles  B.  Waite»the  husband  of  the  plaintiff,  made  an  exhau^veand 
unanswerable  arg'uinent  before  Judge  Jameson,  l)ut  to  no  purpose  ns  fnr 
as  the  result  of  that  case  was  concerned,  as  the  opinion  of  the  court  de- 
livered January  12,  1872,  which  was  very  lengthy,*  denied  the  relator  with 
costs. 

In  1S72,  Norman  T.  Gassette,  es<|.,  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  county,  and  recorder  of  deeds*  remembering  the  limited  number  of 
industrial  occupations  open  to  women,  and  seeing  no  reason  why  they 
could  not  perform  the  work  of  that  office,  resolved  to  try  the  ex* 

periment,  A  room  was  fitted  up  for  the  special  use  of  women,  a  number 
of  whom  gladly  accepted  the  proffered  positions  and  received  the  same 
pay  per  folio  as  that  earned  by  men.  The  experiment  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  Majijr  Brockway  having  officially  testified  in  regard  to 
woman's  espec  ial  fitness  for  the  work. 

There  was  an  attempt  this  year  to  get  a  law  licensing  houses  of  ill-fame 
in  Chicago,  and  an  immense  petition  was  rolled  up  and  presented  to  the 
legislature  by  ladies  who  desired  to  defeat  the  proposed  enactmeat 
They  carried  their  point  by  as  neat  a  flank  movement  as  Sherman  ever 
executed.  A  quiet  move  to  Springfield  with  a  petition  signed  by  thous- 
ands of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  city,  and  our  enemies  found  them- 
selves checkmated  before  the  p;^rae  had  fairly  begun. 

February  13.  14,  1S72,  tlic  State  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Blooinington,  with  large  and  interested  audiences.t  March  28  Mrs.  J  ine 
Graham  Jones  secured  a  hearing  before  the  legislature  for  Miss  Anthony, 
who  made  one  of  her  most  convincing  arguments,  and  had  in  her  audi- 
ence nearly  every  member  of  that  body  who  voted  for  what  was  termed 
the  Alta  Hulett  bill. 

To  Myra  Bradwell  and  Alta  C  Hulett  belongs  the  credit  of  a  long  and 
persevering  struggle  to  open  the  legal  profession  to  women.  The  latter 
succeeded  at  last  in  slipping  the  bolt  which  had  barred  woman  from  her 
rfijht  to  practice  law.  Wc  take  the  following'  statement  in  regard  to  Miss 
Hulctt's  experience  from  the  "Women  of  the  Centur}'": 

.\t  the  age  of  seventeen.  Miss  .\lta  Iliilctt  entered  the  law  olBce  of  Mr.  Lathrop,  of 
Kucktord,  as  a  student,  aud  atier  a  few  months'  study  passed  the  re^^uired  examina* 
tioa,  and  sent  her  cicdentiab  to  the  Saprane  Coart,  which,  iastead  of  giantiag  or  ie> 
fusing  her  plea  for  admission,  ignored  it  altogether.  Myra  Bradwell,  the  successfnl 
editor  of  the  i4gitl  New^  bad  jnst  been  denied  admiasioo.   Her  case,  stated  in  brief. 

•  Our  Hmiied  •pace  yitttM»  tlw  paUieadeo  of  Judge  Wabc*t  atsiunCBCattd  Judge  Jaoiaiow'td^ 

ci»ion. 

t  Jane  Graham  Jcmes  and  Lltubeth  LoomU  iepre»«nt«Hl  the  Cook  County  A'v.ocuoon.  IVelc^'iie* 
from  several  other  districts  were  preMni.  The  speaker*  were  A.  J.  Grov<r,  .Mr%.  J  ine  Graham  Jone», 
UiM  Aotbooy,  Mn.  Adett*  H«*klt  of  Mtfhjgaii,  I>r.  Ellen  B.  FiuamoB  oi  In^tniMU  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Fell,  Mr.  and  llis.  Prinoe. 
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u>  thia ;  Mr:>.  Bradwell  made  application  tor  a  licei^se  to  practice  law.  The  court  rc- 
fiised  it  on  the  groand  of  her  be  i  n  g  a  married  woman.  She  immediately  brought  a  suit 
to  test  the  legality  of  this  dcci->it)n.  Thb  interesting  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  State>.  which  >u^iaincd  the  decision  of  the  lower  courf;.*  Miss 
Hulett  had  reason  to  expect  that  since  she  was  unmarried,  this  decision  would  not 
prejudice  her  case.  Just  on  the  threshold  of  her  chosen  profession,  the  rewards  of 
Tonthfnl  aspirations  and  earnest  study  apparently  within  her  grasp,  her  dismay  may  be 
imagined  when  no  rcijKinsc  whatever  was  vouchsafed  her  petition.  A  fainter  heart 
would  have  accepted  the  situation.  To  battle  successfully  with  old  prejudice*?,  en- 
trenched in  the  strongholds  of  the  law,  required  not  only  marked  ability,  but  also  a 
oonxage  which  could  not  surrender.  Miss  Hulett  took  s  country  school  for  four 
months,  and  bravely  went  to  work  again.  While  teaching  and  "boarding  round," 
she  prepared  a  lecture,  "  Justice  V';.  The  Supreme  Court,"  in  which  she  vigrjrou-vly  and 
eloquently  stated  her  case.  This  lecture  was  delivered  in  Kockford,  Freeport,  and 
mAny  other  towns,  enlbting  everywhere  sympathy  and  admiration  in  her  behalf.  After 
taking  counsel  with  Lieutenant-Governor  Early  and  other  psomtnent  numben  of  die 
legislature,  she  drafted  n  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  are : 

Be  it  fttiuti-d by  thf  Peofh  of  th,-  State  of  Illinois  represented  in  the  Cenenil  Assembly^ 
Thai  no  person  shall  be  precluded  or  debarred  from  any  occupation,  profession,  or 
cmployiMC!it  (except  military),  on  account  of  sex.  Provided  this  act  shaJl  not  be  oon* 
ftmcd  to  afTcct  the  Ldit;ihi!ity  of  any  f>erson  to  an  elective  office. 

Isotliing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  any  female  to  work  on  streets  or 
RMds,  or  senre  on  juries.  At]  laws  inconsistent  with  this  net  are  hereby  repealed. 

Fitends  obtained  for  this  bill  a  very  fiavorable  introdnction  into  the  legislature, 
where  it  passed  and  received  the  Governor's  signature.  Passing  up  the  steps  to 
her  home  one  rainy  day,  the  telegram  announcing  that  the  bill  had  become 
a  law  was  placed  in  her  hands,  and  in  referring  to  die  incident.  Miss  Hulett 
snid :  '*  I  shall  never  again  know  a  moment  of  such  supreme  happiness."  We  can 
only  add  in  this  connection  ih.it  after  a  mo^t  vigorous  cx.iininatiun  she  stood  at  the 
bead  of  a  cl.iss  of  twenty-tight,  all  the  other  members  being  gentlemen.  This  time 
tbe  Supreme  Court  made  the  amende  honorable,  courteously  and  cordially  welcoming 
her  into  the  ranks  of  the  profession  on  her  birthday,  Jiue  4, 1873,  and  at  the  age  of 
piB^fr"  Miss  Hnlett  commenced  the  practice  of  law. 

But  M188  Hulett's  career,  so  full  of  promise,  was  soon  ended.  The  an- 
nottnoement  of  her  untimely  death,  which  occurred  at  San  DI<^o»  Cal., 
March  36b  1877,  sent  a  pang  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  her  person- 
ally, and  of  thousands  who  regfarded  her  with  pride  as  a  representative 
woman.   A  Chicago  correspondent  says: 

The  daily  press  of  the  city  have  already  borne  ample  tc  timony  to  her  professional 
talents  and  success  and  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  accorded  her  by  the  bar  of  Chi* 
cago  and  by  the  general  public;  for  her  somewhat  exceptional  position  as  well  ns  her 
ability  had  made  her  one  of  the  marked  dbaimcters  of  the  city.  Her  short  life,  so 
successful  and  brilliant  to  the  public  eye,  was  not  without  its  dark  and  thorny  ]  bees. 
Unusual  responsibilities  of  a  domestic  nature,  opposition  of  various  kinds  and  keen 
disappointments  only  nerved  her  to  greater  persistency,  and  her  courage  was  upheld  by 
the  generous  and  ahnndant  recognition  whidi  she  received  on  every  hand  from  leading 
members  of  the  bar — a  rec<^nition  for  which  she  never  failed,  when  opportunity  of- 
fered, to  cxpTe<;s  her  sense  of  profound  obligation — and  she  was  accustomed  to  sn)  that 
.  the  law  was  the  most  liberal  of  the  professions.  Much  as  Miss  Hulett  iiad  accum- 
plisksd  hitherto*  it  was  felt  that  die  had  only  crossed  the  threshold  of  m  career  of  snr. 
passing  usefulness;  all  things  seemed  possible  to  one  so  richly  endowed;  her  mental 
vigor  seemed  mafrbrd  by  a  phynqttr,  the  apparent  type  of  blooming  health:  but  ihc 
seeds  of  disease  were  inherited  and  only  awaited  ncombioatioa  of  circumstances  to  a»« 
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s«rt  their  fatal  power.    Absorliing  <.nthui>ia£m  f^r  her  profession,  and  the  cmres  of  a 

rapidly  increasing  practice,  matlc  Her  overlook  the  insidious  danger  lurking  in  a  cold, 
and  not  until  her  alarmed  physician  ordered  her  to  the  soft  climate  of  Southern  CaU> 
foroia  did  sbe  comprehend  her  dan  -  i .  This  peremptory  order  was  a  terriUe  ehods, 
and  the  lorceil  exile  from  the  field  of  !i  r  h  ipes  and  ambitions,  mom  hitter  tfaaa  death. 
She  never  rallied,  but  continued  rapidly  to  fail  until  the  end  came.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  bar  of  Chicago,  held  to  take  action  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Miss  Aita 
M.  Hulett,  attomey-at-law,  the  following  was  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  although  the  legal  profession  has  hitherto  been  ahnoet,  if  not  alli^ 

gether,  considered  as  exclusively  tor  men  to  practice,  yet  we  freely  recognize  Misj;  Hu- 
lett's  right  to  adopt  it  as  her  pursuit  in  life,  and  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  in  her  practice  she  never  demeaned  herself  in  any  way  nnbecomtng  a  woman. 
She  was  always  true  to  her  clients  and  their  interests,  but  she  was  equally  true  to  her 
sex  and  her  duty;  and  if  women  who  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  become,  members  of 
our  profession  uuill  be  ecjually  true,  its  honor  will  never  be  tarnished,  nor  the  respect, 
good-will  and  esteem  which  it  is  the  duty  and  pride  of  man  to  acooid  to  woman  be  hi 
the  least  diminished  by  their  membership. 

Which,  translated,  means  thnt  m  n  are  not  only  readv  tn  welronii^  mtri  one  of  their 
own  professions  women  having  the  reijui&iie  intellectual  qualtlications,  but  that  the 
wdcomo  wiU  be  the  warmer  if  die  womea  entering  shall  not  leave  bdiind  Ae  moie 
feminine  ettfibutes  of  the  sex.  Portia  did  deliver  judgment,  but  the  counselor's  cap 
became  the  pretty  lo<  k<;  it  coiiM  nr>r  hide,  and  the  jurist's  cloak  lent  additional  giiMse 
to  the  symmetry  and  iiihcncsa  of  iemale  youth. 

M.  Fredrica  Perry  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  oflice  of  Shipman  & 
Lovertdge,  Coldwater,  Michigan,  in  the  winter  of  1S70-71.  She  spent 
two  years  in  the  law-office  and  then  two  years  in  the  law-scbool  of  Michi- 
gan University.  On  graduating  from  the  law-school  in  March,  1875.  she 
was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  bar.  She  located  in  Chicago  in  August, 
and  in  September  'was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  and  began  practice. 
A  few  weeks  later  she  was,  on  motion  of  Miss  Hulett,  admitted  to  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  and  District  Courts  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 
She  was  in  partnership  with  Ellen  A.  Martin  under  the  name  of  Perr)*  & 
Martin.  Her  death  occured  June  3,  1883,  and  was  the  result  of  pneu- 
monia. Miss  Perry  was  a  successful  lawyer  and  combined  in  an  enitoent 
degree  the  qualities  which  distinguish  able  barristers  and  jurists;  her 
mind  was  broad  and  catholic,  clear,  quick,  logical  and  profound ;  her  lo* 
formation  on  legal  and  general  matters  was  extensive.  She  was  an  excel- 
lent advocate,  a  skillful  examiner  of  witnesses,  and  understood  as  few  do> 
save  practitioners  who  have  grown  old  in  experience,  the  nice  discriminap 
tions  of  common-law  pleading  and  the  rules  of  evidence.  She  was  en- 
grossed in  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  and  gained  steadily  in  efficiency 
and  puwer  year  by  year.  She  had  the  genius  and  ability  for  the  highest 
attainment  in  all  branches  of  civil  practice,  and  joined  with  these  the 
power  of  close  application  and  hard  work.  She  belonged  to  the  Strong 
family  which  has  furnished  a  good  deal  of  the  l^al  talent  of  the  United 
States.  Judge  Tuley,  a  dtanceiy  judge  of  Chicago  before  whom  she 
often  appeared,  said  of  her  at  the  bar  meeting  called  to  take  action  upon 
her  death ;  **  I  was  surprised  at  the  extent  of  her  legal  knowle<^e  and 
the  great  legal  acumen  she  displajrcd."  And  of  her  manner  and  method 
of  conducting  n  certain  bitterly-contested  case  in  his  court:  "  T  became 
satisfied  that  the  influence  of  woman  would  be  highly  beneficial  in  prc- 
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wmrnag  and  anttaining  that  hjgh  standard  ol  profeisioiial  courtesy  which 

ahoold  ahrays  exist  amoi^  tha  members  of  our  profesiion.*'  EUen  A. 

Martin*  of  Perry  &  Martin,  Chicago,  spent  two  years  in  a  law<offioe  and 
two  years  in  Michigan  University  law-achool.  and  was  graduated  and  ad* 
raitte<i  to  practice  in  Michigan  at  the  same  time  with  Miss  Perry.  She 
was  admitted  in  Illinois  in  Januarj',  1876,  and  since  then  to  the  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court.  In  the  summer  of  1879,  Mrs.  M.  B.  K.  Shay,  Streator,  grad- 
uating from  the  Bloom  mq-tjn  law-school,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  She 
has  published  a  book  entitled,  **  Students  Guide  to  Common-Law  Plead- 
ing:." In  iWot  Cora  A.  Benneson,  Quincy,  was  graduated  from  the 

Michigan  University  law-school  and  admitted  to  the  Michigan  and  Illinois 

bar.  Ada  H.  Kepley,  in  practice  with  her  husband  at  Efllngbam,  was 

graduated  from  the  Chicago  law-school  in  June,  187a  but  was  refused 
admission  to  the  bar.  In  November  of  that  year,  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  Court  at  EflSngham  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  act  as  attorney  in  a 
case  at  that  bar,  and  Judge  Decius  said  that  though  the  Supreme  Court 
had  refused  to  license  a  woman,  he  yet  thought  the  motion  was  proper 
and  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  granted  the  motion.  Mrs. 

Kepley  was  finally  admitted,  January,  i88i.  ^Miss  Bessie  Bradwell.  grad- 

valied  from  the  Union  College  of  Law  of  Chicago  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
is  1883,  is  aasociated  with  her  parents,  Jodge  and  Mrs.  Bnidwell,  on  the 
L^gaiNim  and  in  the  preparation  of  BrsdwelVs  Appellate  Court  Reports. 

July  I,  1873.  the  bill  making  women  eligible  as  school  officers  became  a 
law,  and  in  the  fall  elections  of  the  same  year  the  people  gave  unmistaka- 
ble indorsement  of  the  champions  of  the  bill,  by  elcrtfng  women  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  ten  counties,  while  in  sixteen  others  women  were 
nominated.  Many  of  these  earnest  women  have  been  in  the  service  ever 
since.  As  the  practical  rcsuiu  of  woman's  contruiiiug  influence  as  super- 
intendents of  schools  seems  to  epitomize  her  work  in  all  official  positions, 
we  submit  a  report  compiled  by  Miss  Maiy  Allen  West,  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Illinois  Social  Science  Association,  regretting  that  we  have 
not  space  for  one  of  the  model  reports  of  Miss  Sarah  Raymond,  also  for 
ten  years  superintendent  of  the  schools  ol  Bioomington : 

During  the  session  of  1872-3,  Judge  Bmfiwell  introduced  into  the  legislature  the 
following  bill,  which  became  a  law  April  3.  i'^ti  ;  *'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of 
Illinois^  represented  in  General  Assembly,  that  any  woman,  married  or  single,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  yeus  and  upwards,  and  possessing  the  qnaUficatioiis  presciibtd  iot 
men,  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  general  school  laws  of  this  State.'*  Asec^ 
ond  section  provides  for  hrr  i^iving  bonds. 

At  the  next  election,  Nuvciuber,  1873,  ten  ladies  were  elected  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools  for  a  term  of  four  years.  As  diis  term  has  now  expired,  it 
it  a  favorable  time  to  inqaire  liow  women  have  succeeded  ia  this  new  line  of  labor. 
That  the  work  that  devolves  uj>on  county  superintendents  may  be  understood,  I  give 
a  pnrt  of  the  synopsis  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office,  as  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Newton  Bateman : 

/ITrrf— She  most  carefully  inspect  and  pass  upon  die  bonds  of  all  township  treasur- 
ers, and  upon  the  securities  given  in  each  case,  and  is  personally  liable  as  well  npoa 
her  ofHcial  bond  for  any  loss  to  the  schooI  funds  sustained  diion^  her  n^lect  or  cai^ 

less  performance  of  duty. 

Scfond — She  must  keep  herself  fully  atid  carefully  informed  as  to  what  towmthips 
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have  and  what  have  rot  complied  with  the  provision?  of  the  law  in  respect  to  mainte- 
nance of  ftchools;  so  that  no  funds  may  in  ignorance  be  paid  to  townships  having  no 
1^1  clahn  to  them. 

Z^Z/n/— She  must  ^llect,  tmnscribc,  classify,  verify,  tabnlate*  and  transmit  awao- 
ally  to  the  State  su]>erinteiulcnt  the  scIkkjI  statistics  of  her  county,  together  tdtll  ft  de- 
tailed written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  therein. 

Fourth — She  must  arrange,  classify,  file  and  preserve  all  books,  papers,  bonds,  offi- 
cial correspondence  and  other  documents  bdonging  to  her  office. 

Fifth — She  must  impart  instruction  and  give  directions  to  inexperienced  teachen  ia 
the  science,  art  and  nu  thod  of  teaching,  and  must  be  ready,  at  all  times,  to  oOOBmI, 
advise  and  assist  the  school  oiiicers  of  her  county. 

^he  mnst  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  County  Teachers*  InstU 
tntes,  and  labor  In  eveiy  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in  her  county. 

Seventk — She  must  hear,  e-^amine,  ami  dcicnuiuc  all  questions  and  controversies 
under  school  law,  which  may  be  referred  to  her,  and  inusi  carefully  prepare,  to  the 
best  of  her  knowledge  and  ability,  such  replies  to  all  letters  from  school  officers  and 
teachers  as  each  case  demands. 

Eighth — She  must  examine  all  auididates  desiring  to  teach  in  her  county,  and  grant 
certificates  to  such,  and  such  only,  as  she  honestly  thinks  are  of  good  moral  character 
and  sutlicient  scholastic  attaiiunents.  As  no  one  can  teach  in  a  public  school  without 
mch  certificate,  this  gives  her  the  veto  power  over  all  teadiers.  Dr.  Bateman,  com* 
menting  on  fourteen  specifications,  of  which  the  foregoing  constitute  but  eight,  sa)-s 
the?c  are  some  of  the  many  duties  made  obligatory  upon  the  cottr'y  'superintendent  by 
law.  P.esidcs  all  these,  is  the  visitation  of  schools,  which  every  true  superintendent 
consider^  a  very  important  part  of  the  work. 

For  convenience  we  wiU  group  these  duties  in  three  classes :  i.  Those  concetning 
finance.    2.  Legal  duties.    3.  Duties  to  teachers  and  schools. 

T.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  financial  interests  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  these  women, 
we  iind  by  reference  to  the  State  superintendent's  report  for  last  year  that  tlie  total 
receipts  for  sdool  purposes  in  diese  ten  counties  whidi  they  superintend  was  $1,009,. 
441.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  records,  not  one  cent  of  the  large  sums  over 
which  they  had  supervision  has  been  lost  through  their  dishonesty,  or,  what  was  more 
to  be  feared,  their  ignorance  of  business.  Unlike  those  of  Dora  Co]  pr '-tield,  their  ac- 
counts will  "add  up."  In  the  county  (Knox)  where  the  receipts  are  greatest,  aggre. 
giating  $183,493.32,  the  greatest  difference  betvreen  receipts  and  expenditures,  as 
shown  by  the  superintendent's  books,  is  ten  cents.  In  many  of  these  counties  tlie 
financial  affairs  were  in  the  greatest  confusion  whci  !he  ladies  came  into  office.  In 
one,  perhaps  more,  the  precedmg  superintendent  wa.s  a  defaulter,  in  another  he  was 
engaged  in  a  law-suit  with  the  oountf  board,  and  in  still  otiiera  stm^  irregularitiea 
were  discovered.  In  every  instance,  so  far  as  we  can  aaoertun,  these  <aooicednffinei 
have  been  straightened  out,  the  finances  put  upon  a  surer  basis,  hundreds,  we  believe 
thousands,  of  dollars  of  bad  debts  have  been  c  -llected,  treasurers  and  directors  hav> 
been  induced  to  keep  their  books  with  greater  care  and  in  better  sliape,  reckless  ex- 
penditure of  school  funds  has  been  disoonraged,  and  directors  encouraged  to  expend 
the  money  for  things  which  will  permanently  benefit  the  schools.   So  much  for  finance. 

II.  Lrgnl Dtitit's. — Riqhtly  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  by  specification  7.  the 
county  superintendent  needs  to  be  a  very  good  lawyer,  for  school  law  in  its  ramifica.- 
tions  reaches  many  other  departments  of  law.  EspedaUy  is  it  inextricably  mixed  tip 
with  election  laws,  and  all  know  that  cases  arising  under  election  laws  are  among  the 
most  complex  and  difficult  to  handle.  Probably  a  school  election  never  occurrs  in 
which  some  such  ca^es  are  not  referred  to  the  county  superintend<*nt.  In  the  settle- 
ment  of  these  and  otlier  cases  arising  under  school  law,  these  women  have  been  pecu* 
llarly  successful,  and  some  of  them  have  earned  the  blessing  bestowed  upon  the  peace- 
makers. VTekiiow  of  oi^e  county  where,  after  last  Spring's  dcctioD,  five  contested 
cases  were  referred  to  the  superintendent  for  settlement ;  these  were  all  satisfactorilv 
adjusted  by  her.    During  her  four  years'  administration*  scores  of  controversies  were 
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referred  to  her,  and  there  has  never  Immmi  a  siiu^lt-  npr.cnl  from  her  decisions.  Another 
most  complicated  case  involving  a  dctauitmg  trcxsurci.  was  conducted  entirely  by  the 
county  superintendent  until  it  became  necenary  to  employ  a  lawyer  to  argue  the  case 
in  court.  What  she  had  done  wat  then  suh  nutted  to  one  of  the  Indtng  lawyer*  of  the 
State,  and  he  snnrtioned  and  approved  each  step.  Numerous  other  instances  might 
be  cited  to  show  that  woman  has  not  failed  in  the  legal  part  of  her  work  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

III.  //<er  Work  with  Teachtrt  amd  Schools, — Here  our  superintendents  were  per- 
fectly at  home.  Each  of  the  ten  htid  tauj^ht  successfully  for  year-?,  and  so  knew  the 
wants  of  the  school-room.  This  knowledge  was  invalua!)le,  both  in  the  examination 
of  teachers  and  in  Lite  supervi.Moa  of  schools.  Fears  were  expret^ied  lest  in  the  exam- 
iaaiioa  of  candidates,  vomaaljp  sympathy  tvould  lead  them  to  grant  certificates  to 
needy  apf^icants  who  were  not  altogether  qualified.  But  the  mothcrliness  which  is  in 
every  tnie  woman'^i  heart,  warded  off  this  dan^jer.  As  one  remarked,  "  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  my  nature,  but  its  streams  flow  toward 
the  roomful  of  children  to  be  injured  hf  an  incompetent  teadier«  rather  than  toward 
that  teacher,  however  needy  he  may  be.  If  his  claims  rest  on  his  needs  rather  than 
his  merits,  let  the  poormaster  attend  to  his  wants,  not  the  sup>erintendent.  Schtxil 
money  is  not  a  pauper  fund."  This  motherliness  comes  in  good  play  in  school  visita- 
tion. It  draws  the  children  to  the  superintendent;  keeps  them  from  being  afraid  of 
her,  and  heace  leads  them  to  work  natnraUy  during  her  visit;  thus  she  can  obtain  a 
true  idea  of  the  status  of  the  school,  and  know  just  how  to  advise  and  direct  the 
teacher.  TTie  same  thing  holds  true  in  regard  to  teachers;  the  majority  of  them  are 
ladies,  and  they  wUl  come  to  a  lady  for  the  solution  of  their  doubts  and  difflculties 
much  more  freely  than  to  a  gentleman.  This  gives  her  better  opportunity  to  **  impart 
instruction  and  give  directions  to  inexperienced  teachers.'*  Woman's  power  to  lift  up 
the  teachers  under  her  control  to  a  higher  plane,  bi>th  intellectually  and  morally,  has 
been  signally  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  past  four  years. 

In  looking  after  the  details  of  official  work,  those  tiresome  minutiae  so  often  left  at 
**loeie  aids,**  producing  endless  confusion,  woman  has  shown  great  aptitude.  Yon 
%.ny,  "this  is  but  the  clean  sweeping  of  a  new  broom."  May  be  so,  in  part;  but  in 
part  it  comes  from  the  womanly  in-.tinct  to  "  look  well  to  the  ways  of  her  hou'^ehold." 
whether  itxai  household  be  the  occupants  of  a  cottage  or  the  schools  of  a  couuiy.  in 
the  work  of  tte  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents,  the  ladies  have  well  sus- 
tained their  part.  When  [daced  on  the  programme,  they  have  come  prepared  with 
carefully  v.'ritten  papers,  showing  their  desire  to  give  the  Association  the  benefit  of 
their  best  thoughts,  and  not  put  off  upon  it  such  crudely  digested  ideas  as  may  spring 
ip  at  the  moment  At  the  last  meeting  at  Springfield,  four  out  of  tin  nine  snperin- 
tendents  now  in  office  were  present.  44  per  cent.;  out  of  the  93  gentlemen  in  the  same 
office.  1 8  were  present,  19  per  cent.  The  mtio  of  attendance  has  been  about  the  same 
for  the  four  years. 

Huw  has  woman's  work  as  county  superintendent  impressed  other  educators?  State- 
Superintendent  Etter,  who  confesses  tiiat  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  plan,  said  at  tiw 
State  Teacheis*  Association,  above  referred  to  :  "The  ladies  compare  very  favorably 
with  the- !r  gt-ntlemen  co-laborer?;,**  Mr.  E.  L.  Wells-,  for  twelve  yt'ftr<;  county  "iiiperin- 
teadent  of  Ogle  county,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  work  throughout  the  State, 
concurs  in  thL  opinion.  Piesidettt  Newton  Bateman,  than  whom  no  man  in  the  Stale 
is  better  fitted  to  speak  on  this  subject,  in  his  political-eoonomy  dass  in  Knoat  odlege^ 
took  occasion  to  commend  the  efhciency  of  women  as  county  superintendents  of  our 
Stale.  A  gentleman  who  travels  extensively,  and  looks  into  school  affairs  closely,  sa3rs 
he  is  convinced  that  in  every  county  where  a  woman  was  elected  four  years  ago,  the 
cfllciency  of  the  oflice  had  been  doubled  and  in  some  cases  increased  four  or  even  ten 
lold.  If  this  be  not  an  exaggeration,  an  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
most  of  the*e  counties  the  Ije^t  ladies  were  put  in  the  place  of  gentlemen  nm^it  ]»w>rly 
fitted  for  the  place.  The  otiice  had  become  a  political  foot-ball,  kicked  about  a^  party 
aigencies  demanded,  and  often  ctae  into  possession  of  political  hadu  uiio  "mnst  ba 
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provided  for,"  and  for  whom  no  other  place  could  be  found.  They  had  no  qualihca* 
tions  for  the  office,  and,  of  course,  could  not  perform  its  duties.  The  people,  dis- 
gusted, turned  to  the  women  for  relief,  and  took  good  care  to  elect  Ae  ones  best  fitted 
to  do  the  work.  Had  equal  care  been  used  in  the  selection  of  their  predecessors,  tbef 
might  have  done  equally  gnod  work.  In  quoting  Opinions,  I  have  pttipoaeljr  confined 
myself  to  those  givcti  by  gentlemen. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  have  restricted  this  discussion  to  the  work  of  woman  as  a 
county  superintendent;  1)ut  in  other  school  offices  she  is  doing  efficient  work.  All  over 
the  State  wi^  h-ive  examjilcs  of  her  efficiency  as  school  (Hrector.  Mi^'->  S.-Lrnh  E.  Ray- 
mond, in  Bloomington,  and  Miss  Ludlow,  in  Dnvcnport  (by  the  way,  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  Association  last  year  honored  itself  by  electing  her  president),  abundantly 
proves  woman's  ability  to  snpeiintend  the  schools  of  large  cities.  M.  A.  W. 

In  Zions  Hertdd  1873,  on  the  origin  of  the  Woman's  College  iu  EvaD9> 
ton,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  writes : 

In  1866,  when  we  were  all  tugging  away  to  build  Heck  Hall  for  ministers,  I  beard 
several  thoughtful  women  sajr,  *'  We  ought  to  he  doing  this  for  oar  own  sex.  Hen 

have  help  from  every  side,  while  no  one  thinks  of  women."  In  the  summer  of  1868 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Haskins,  who  had  been  treasurer  of  the  American  Method i  ;'  I  idies' 
Centenary  Association,  which  built  Heck  Hall,  raising  for  the  purpose  $50,000,  m- 
vited  the  ladies  of  Evanston  to  her  home  to  talk  over  the  subject  of  founding  a 
Woman's  College,  which  should  secure  to  young  women  the  hi^est  educational  ad- 
vantages. M  rs.  Ha>kin  originated  the  thought — with  her  own  hands  assi!>ted  in  laying 
the  ciirncr-stone,  and  in  her  <irst  address  as  prcbident  she  said  :  "  I  have  often  thought 
that  to  the  successful  teacher  the  words  must  be  full  of  hope  and  promise,  which  a 
great  writer  uses  of  education :  *  It  is  a  companion  whidi  no  mi^ortnne  can  dis* 
tress,  no  crime  destroy,  no  enemy  alienate,  no  despot  enslave;  at  home  a  friend, 
abroad  an  introduction;  in  solitude  a  solace,  in  society  an  ornament.  It  chasten->  vice, 
it  guides  virtue,  it  adds  a  grace  to  genius.  Without  it  what  is  man  f — and  I  would 
add  with  emphasis.  Without  an  education,  what  is  woman?** 

This  Woman's  College  at  Evanston  is  the  first  on  record  to  whicii  a 
charter,  granting  full  collegiate  powers,  was  ever  given  by  legislative  act, 
including  only  names  of  women  in  its  board  of  trustees.  This  board, 
elected  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  president,  who  presided  over  the  institu- 
tion for  two  years,  during  which  term  a  class  of  young  women  was  grad- 
uated, the  fir  t  in  history  to  whom  diplomas  were  voted  and  conferred 
by  women.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  given  Mrs.  Jennie  Fowler  Willing, 
of  Chicago,  who  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  unique  com- 
mencement c-xcrciscs.  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Haskin,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Green- 
leaf  were  respectively  presidents  <;f  the  board  of  trustees. 

Later  on,  as  u  iugiicr  evolution  of  the  ccnlrai  tliouglit,  an  arrangement 
was  made  between  the  Woman's  College  and  the  Northwestern  Univer* 
sity,  by  which  the  former  became  the  woman's  department  of  the  latter, 
on  condition  that  in  its  board  of  trustees,  faculty  of  instruction,  and  all  its 
departments  of  culture,  women  should  be  admitted  r  i  m  equality  with 
men,  as  to  opportunities,  positions  and  salaries.  Mi$s  Willard  was  then 
chosen  dean  of  the  Woman's  College,  and  jirufessor  oi  a.'sthetirs  in  the 
University.  Mrs.  Emily  Huntington  Miller  was  placed  on  the  execuuve 
committee  of  the  board,  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Oueal,  Mrs.  Jennie  Fowler  W  W 
ling,  Mrs.  Mary  l^nnister  Willard,  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Grccnleuf  were  elected 
trustees.   One  year  later.  Miss  Willard  entered  the  temperance  work 
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since  which  time  Miss  Ellen  M.  Soule  and  Miss  Jane  Bancroft  have  suc- 
cessively served  m  the  position  of  deao. 

The  young  women  have  led  in  scholarship^  taken  prizes  in  composition 
and  oratory,  while  upon  one  occasion  the  delighted  students  dragged 

forth  the  only  artillery  in  the  village  to  voice  their  enthusiasm  over  the 
fact  that  to  Miss  Lizzie.  R  Hunt  had  been  awarded  at  the  great  interna^ 
tionnl  C'jnlest  the  first  prize  for  the  best  English  essay. 

In  1S73.  while  filling  the  duties  of  professor  in  Wesleyan  University, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Fowler  Wilh'ng  was  licensed  ns  a  local  preacher  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  the  first  woman  engaged  as  evangelist  in  IlUnois. 

The  Monticello  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Godfrey  is  worthy  of  mention. 
Miss  Harriet  N.  Haskellr  its  president,  has  done  a  noble  work  there  in 
making  possible  for  many  girls,  by  labor  under  her  roof  to  pay  in  part 
for  a  liberal  education.  She  has  been  at  the  head  of  this  institution  for 
thirty  years.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Shiner  at  ML  Carroll,  is  another  grand  woman 
worthy  of  mention.  She,  too,  gives  poor  girls  an  opportunity  in  her 
household  to  pay  in  p:irt  for  their  education.  In  this  way  many  are  be- 
inj?  trained  in  domestic  accomplishments  as  well  as  the  higher  branches 
of  education.  There  is  no  distinction  made  between  those  who  work  a 
certain  number  of  hours  each  day  and  thuse  who  pay  in  full  for  their  ad- 
vantages :  and  in  many  cases  the  best  scholars  have  been  found  from  year 
to  year  among  those  who  had  the  stimulus  of  labor.  As  Miss  Haskell 
and  Mrs.  Shiner  have  uniformly  entertained  all  the  lyceum  lecturers*  at 
their  beautiful  homes,  many  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  talking 
with  these  bright  girls,  and  the  worthy  presidents  of  th'  in^^titutions. 

W«j  believe  to  Illinois  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  first  woman  admitted  to  tlie  American  Medical  Association — Dr.  Sarah 
Huck<:tt  Stevenson,  born  at  Buffalo  orove,  Ogle  county.  Dr.  Stevenson 
was  admitted  to  this  time-honored  association  June,  1876.  The  Philadel- 
phia Mvcfun^  BuiUtiH  thus  refers  to  the  innovation : 

The  doctors  have  combined  nuHennkl  with  centennial  glories.  .The  largest  assem- 
blage of  the  medical  profe»ion  ever  held  in  America  yesterday  honored  itself  by  burst- 
ing the  honds  of  ancient  prejudice,  and  admitting  a  woman  to  its  meml>er>hip  hy  a 
vote  that  proved  the  IkuiIc  won,  and  tliat  henceforth  professional  qualification,  and 
not  sex,  is  to  be  the  test  of  standing  iti  the  medical  world.  Looking  over  the  past 
fierce  resistance  by  which  every  advance  of  woman  into  die  6eld  of  medical  life  was 
met,  3resterday's  action  »ecms  like  the  opening  of  a  scientific  millenntum.  It  was  a 
most  appropriate  time  and  place  for  the  hc^inning  of  this  new  era  of  medical  right- 
eaujiiiet»s  and  peace.  Here,  in  the  centennial  year,  in  the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love,*' 
where  the  first  organized  effort  for  the  medical  education  of  women  was  made,  where 
the  oldest  medical  college  for  women  in  the  world  is  located,  and  where  the  fight 
ai^nin.t  woman's  entry  into  the  medical  profession  was  most  hotly  waged,  was  the  place 

to  take  the  manly  new  departure,  which,  so  far  as  the  National  Association  is  coo* 
 1  

*  Those  who  huve  traveled  and  lectured  through  the  West  and  spent  maiiy  lainj'  Sond.iys  ia  dreaijr 
iioieb,  know  how  to  apprsdate  a  few  days  tot  an  the  delightful  homes  waiterad  over  the  oonatry  «• 
wdl  es  in  the  ttnme  and  dtie*.  Hev  many  of  these  memory  recalb  tn  the  State  of  tninois  I  What  a 

bo«pttable  recepti  n  ■*  c  had  in  the  co/y  f.irni-h'>u-L-  t  f  Mrs.  Owen  Ix)vcjoy  at  Princct< n,  .m  i  in  the 
ttately  residence  of  Mm.  Noycs  Kctid.iii  at  La  .Muile,  in  the  home  of  Judge  I^wrence  at  Gal«9»burg, 
Mr*.  Judge  Jo»lyn  at  Woodstock.  Mrs.  R.  M.  Patrick,  Marengo;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Brayton.  Mt.  Morris; 
.Mr».  Eldridge  Norwood,  Otney;  Rev.  Dr.  Moffatt,  Monticello;  Col.  £.  B.  Loop,  rJcKidcrf ;  M-^. 
Judge  Greer,  Decatur;  Mr.  and  Mn.  Prince,  Blooroington ;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Latham,  Ltncolu,  and 
ethers  too  nuaefoos  to  mention  in  all  the  Western  Slates.— (S.  B.  A. 
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cerned,  began  yesterday  ia  the  eltction  of  Dr.  Sarah  Uackett  Stevenson  as  a  member 
in  full  standing  from  the  Slate  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Mary  H.  Thomj^son,  wh<i  was  graduated  at  bosion  in  1S63.  and  who. 
removing  to  Chicago,  succeeded  in  establiMiiug  a  woman's  hospital,  is  in- 
cluded in  a  short  list  of  notable  alumna;  uf  the  Boston  Medical  School 
Dr.  Lelia  G.  Bedell.  Dr.  E.  G.  Cook.  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith.  Dr.  Alice  E 
Stockham,  and  many  others  have  won  hononble  distinction  in  this  pro- 
fession. 

One  of  the  marked  crises  in  the  history  of  the  reform  we  trace  was  the 
centennial  Fourth  of  July.  The  daughters  of  the  Pilgrims  realized  aj 
never  bclorc  the  cruel  injustice  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  their 
birtiiri^lit.  and  fKiin  the  Western  prairies  and  Eastern  hills  their  earnest 
protest  was  ^i\'en  tu  the  nation.  As  early  as  May  2,  1876,  at  a  specia!  cf»n- 
verilion  of  the  Illinois  Wuman  Suflfra^e  Association,  two  vigorous 
protests  were  read  as  tiieothcial  utterances  of  Slate  and  National  Associa* 
tions.  The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  Alma  Van  Winkle, 
who  stated  that  Mrs.  Jane  Graham  Jones.*  the  beloved  and  efficient  presi* 
dent  of  the  association,  having  determined  upon  a  European  sojourn,  bad 
sent  her  resignation  to  the  executive  committee,  and  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Bojmton  Harbert.  recently  removed  to  the  State,  had  been  elected  to  fill 
her  place.  This  action  being  ratified,  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  introduced, 
and  although  she  had  just  concluded  an  intensely  vigorous  lyceum  tour, 
extending  through  many  months,  she  spoke  with  unusual  power.  Just 
here  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  great  loss  to  women  in  the  fact  that  as  Miss 
Anthony's  speeches  were  never  written,  but  came  with  thrilling  effect 
from  her  patriotic  soul,  scarce  any  record  of  them  remains,  other  than  the 
intangible  memories  of  her  grateful  countrywomen.  At  this  conveotioa 
the  following  address  was  read  and  adopted : 

To  the  Women  0/  tht  United  States  9/  America^  grettin^  : 

While  the  ceatennial  clock  is  strikiag  the  boar  of  opportmiity  for  the  PUgrimi' 
daui^tent  to  prove  themselves  regenerate  children  of  *  worthy  ancestry,  while  the  ait  - 

reverberates  to  the  watchwords  of  the  si.-\t'°^"">t-"r>  "f  the  Revolution,  let  the  daughters  ol 
(he  nation,  in  clear,  steady  and  womanly  voices,  chorus  through  the  States;  "  Taxx- 
tion  without  representation  is  tyranny,'*  and  *'  oil  govenunents derive  their  just  powen 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Womanly  haiuls,  firm,  capable  and  loving,  have  been  steadily,  |>ersistently  am!  un- 
ceasin^lv  knockintJ,  kni>cking  at  the  doors  of  judicial,  ecclevinsiical  and  legislative 
balls,  uniii  at  last  the  rusty  bars  are  yielding  and  the  persiblent  knocking  is  begiuiang 
to  Idt  upon  iron  nerves  and  all  kinds  of  auocnline  coostitntions.  Just  nov,  in  the 
centennial  year,  another  door  has  opened,  preparing  the  way  for  the  Pilgrims'  daugb- 
ters  to  pre<ient  thrir  claim  before  the  as'^emldi-d  nalinn  on  the  '*  Fnurth  of  Tulv.  1876." 

A  joint  resolution  of  congress,  signc<l  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  • 
made  the  subject  of  proclamation  by  the  governor  of  the  Slate,  reads  as  follows: 
■  --■  • 

•  At  her  heaiiuful  home,  910  Prairie  averiuc,  her  mk-i.t!  influence  \k';tse\en  ini~irc  th.ui  her  public  wort.  1 

An  unfncniiiy  report  in  any  journal  was  unUuniily  (olktucd  by  aii  iiuitaltuii  laUinncr  to  theeJuuror  ( 

•OHM  on«  of  his  stafl,  to  neet  the  lady  crihcivcd,  <  r  (ti>cu»t  the  p»int  of  attack.   Mia*  Emily  FauttiMit  | 

Mn.  Stanton,  Mi^is  Anthony  nnd  Mi«*  Coudm  hav«  «U  ia  turn  shared  theie  itiaam  and  Akaniauk  j 

tf  the  Methodi»t  EpUcopai  confcfence  wnt  an  opponent  to  preach  in  their  church,  and  a  tiitl*  wdii  | 

attctitiL.n  diii  n  t  u  nvcrl  liiin,  tw  >  )ierM.ti^  left  t!it  churili.  Noiihcr  Mr>.  Jones  nor  licr  hii>!>.ini!  »■  u'J  , 
lUten  to  the  Kcv,  Dr.  Hatfield,  for  Fernando  Jones  was  always  as  suunch  an  advocate  of  the  safinf*  / 
for  women  as  his  wife,  and  bad  no  (aith  in  a  raltglon  thai  did  not  icMh  husun  niittslity.— (S.  B.  A. 
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Beit  resoh-ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative!  of  the  United  States  cf 
Ameriea,  That  it  be,  and  is  hereby,  recommended  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houi»e  of 
Repreaeatatives  to  the  people  of  the  ierecal  States,  that  tbejr  aaaemUe  in  the  seven] 
counties  and  towns  on  ilie  approaching  centennial  anniversary  of  our  national  indepen- 
deiice,  and  that  they  cause  to  have  delivered  on  such  day  an  historical  sketch  of  said 
conntj  or  town  {rom  its  foundation,  and  that  a  copy  of  said  sketch  may  be  filed,  in 
print  or  manuscript,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  .said  county,  and  an  additional  copy  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  librarian  of  con^gress  at  the  city  of  Washington,  to  the  intent  that  a 
complete  record  may  thus  be  obtained  of  the  progress  of  oat  institutions  dnring  die 
first  centennial  of  their  existence. 

The  governor  of  this  State  earnestly  recommends  that  prompt  measures  be  taken  in 
each  c  unty  and  town  for  the  selection  of  one  or  more  persons  who  shall  prepare  com- 
plete, thorough  and  accurate  bistoricai  Aetciies  of  eadi  county,  city,  town  or  village, 
from  the  date  of  the  eettlement  to  the  present  time. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  since  our  civil  war  thousands  of  charitable,  scientific,  phil> 
anthropic,  religious  and  political  associations  have  been  orj^anixed  among  women,  of 
which  but  few  accurate  records  are  now  accessible  to  the  geaerai  public,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  tfaet  the  Supreme  Conrt  and  many  of  onr  legislators  censtrae  **  peraoos"  to 
indicate  only  men  (except  when  persons  are  to  be  taxed,  fined  or  execnted),  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  in  all  ca^es  one  member  of  the  committee  shall  be  a  woman,  to  the 
end  that  there  may  be  submitted  to  future  historians  accurate  data  of  the  extent  and 
scope  of  the  work  of  American  women;  that  this  historian  of  woman  shall  carefully 
«nd  tmpattiallf  record  the  litetaiy,  edncational,  jonmalistic,  indostrtal,  charitable  and 
political  wofk  of  woman  as  expreued  in  temperance,  missionary  and  woman  suffrege 

organization. 

Let  a  meeting  of  every  woman  sufirage  organization  throughout  the  State,  or,  where 
none  exists,  let  any  friend  of  the  canse  call  a  meeting,  at  which  a  committee  shall  be 
appointed  to  present  this  cnggeMion  to  the  people  as  they  maqr  meet  in  the  different 
Oties,  villages  and  towns,  to  perfect  arrangements  for  their  local  celebration. 

As  Amcriran  citi/rn<  we  salute  the  tri-color,  emblem  of  the  rights  obtained  and  lib- 
erties won  by  husbands,  fathers  and  sons,  meanwhile  pledging,  if  need  be,  another 
centniy  of  toil  and  eibit  to  die  lacred  cause  of  hnman  rights,  and  tiie  establishment 
of  a  genuine  repnbfie.  Euzabeth  Boynton  Harbert, 

Pres,  III,  IVfmaH  Suffrage  Society. 

It  was  decided  at  this  convention  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
some  appropriate  manner.  Under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Harbert  this  was 
Hf>ne  at  Evanston.  The  occasion  was  heralded  as  **  The  Woman's  Fourth," 
and  programmes*  were  scattered  through  the  village. 

The  auditorium  of  the  large  Methodist  Church  was  tastefulty  decorated 
wjlh  e.\(iuisite  tlowers ;  flags  were  gracefully  festooned  about  the  pulpit, 
and  all  the  appointments  were  pronounced  artistic  by  the  most  critical, 
and  Mrs.  Harbert's  oiation,  of  which  we  give  a  few  extracts,  aimed  to  be 
m  keeping  with  her  surroundings : 

If  possessed  of  artistic  genius,  I  woold  seiie^the  pencil  and  imprison  in  rich  and 

gorgeous  coloring  two  picture-,  for  the  woman's  pavilion  of  our  centennial;  for  the  first 
I  would  repnjduce  that  prophetically  symbolic  «^ccnc  at  the  dawn  of  our  hif^tory.  when 
wuh  a  faith  and  genero*iity  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  Lsabella  of  Caslile  placed 
her  jewels  in  the  almost  discouraged  mariner's  handj.,  and  bade  Columbus  give  to  the 
world  Colombia.  The  second  scene  would  be  the  antithesis  of  the  first,  as  to-day, 
the  women  of  the  United  States  make  haste  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  our  statesmen  and 

*"  Dm(.U  At'irr  /Wf  i>";  "1876." — Centennial  Commemoratioa,  Evanston,  III.  Mu*»c,  prayer, 
mtuic;  recitauon,  Mi*«  M.  E.  Brown;  mu-*ic,  "  Battle  Hymn";  «alulatnry,  "Woman  and 
PbOantlMropy."  Mn.  Etkabeth  Boynton  Harbcn;  "Uisiorical  Record  of  the  Educational  Work  of 
Our  WonMQ."  Mis.  Maiy  Baankter  Willaid;  music,  "WhittierV  Hymn ;  redtation,  Miti  M.  E. 
Brawn ;  Misaioaafv  Roll  of  Honor.  Mitt  Jcsmc  Brown ;  oration.  Rev.  F.  L.  Cbapoll ;  benodiction. 
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prophets  their  jewek  of  thought  and  influence,  Indding  them,  in  the  name  iA  woann, 
give  to  the  world  a  perfected,  government,  a  genuine  republic,  A  purer  dvilixatioo. 

Now,  as  then,  there  are  many  ready  with  mockint;  Jclt';;  but,  turning  not  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  the  faith  of  woman  and  the  courage  of  man  move  on  apace  to  sure  suc- 
cess. That  historic  "  first  gun"  not  only  jarred  loose  every  rivet  in  the  manacles  of 
4,000^000  slaves,  bnt  when  the  smoke  of  d^e  cannonading  had  lifted,  the  entire  horiam 
of  woman  was  broadened,  illuminated,  glorified.  On  that  April  daywhen  a  nadonof 
citizens  were  su<lden!y  transformed  into  an  army  of  warriors,  American  women,  with 
a  patriotism  as  inten<>e  as  theirs,  a  con!>ecration  as  true,  quietly  assumed  their  vacated 
places  and  became  citizens.  Oat  from  market-place  and  foram,  ommting-lioafle  and  farm 
— kee{Mng  time  to  the  ciiime  of  the  music  of  the  Union — marched  father,  httsband  and 
son;  into  oflRce,  store  and  farm,  called  there  by  no  ambitious  desire  to  wander  out  of 
their  sphere,  but  by  the  same  dire  military  necessity  that  called  our  men  to  the  front 
stepped  orphaned  daughter  and  widowed  wife*  Anna  Dickinson  captured  the  lyceum 
and  platform.  The  almost  classic  scene  of  **Corinne  at  the  Capitol*'  is  not  more  re- 
markable than  that  historic  scene  of  the  Quaker  girl  at  Washington,  called  there  to 
receive  the  plaudits  of  the  highest  officiah  of  our  nation,  for  services  rendered  in  the 
then  vital  political  campaigns  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvajiia  and 
New  York. 

The  cmel,  tcarlet  days  of  war  dragged  wearily  on.    Up  from  die  Soatbem  lMttle> 

fields,  borne  northward  in  the  lull  of  the  war  tempest,  came  a  wailing  appeal  from 
"the  boys,"  who  hitherto  had  never  appealed  to  "mother"  in  vain:  "We  are 
wounded,  aide  and  starving.**  Instant^  the  mother-heart  responded^-waiting  not  for 
''orden,"  snapping  official  red-tape,  as  though  it  bad  been  woven  of  cob>webs»  two 

women  started  southward  with  the  needed  supplies,  and  this  great,  anxious,  agonized 
North  ^ave  a  sob  of  relief  when  the  me -  rsge  thrilled  through  the  land  that  Jane  C. 
Hoge  and  Mary  A.  Livermore  had  arrived  at  the  front  with  the  needed  supplies. 
Idle,  helpless,  dependent  queens  were  not  then  in  demand,  but  women  6tted  to  be 
wives  of  heroes.  Because  our  lake-bordered,  tree^fringed  village  was  once  ber  borne, 
I  lovingly  trace  first  on  Evanston's  scroll  of  honor  the  name  of  Jniie  C.  Hoge, 
while  just  underneath  it  I  write  that  of  our  venerable  philanthropist,  wlio  was  the  £nt 
woman  in  these  United  States  to  receive  tbe  badge  of  the  Christian  commission,  Mis» 
Ana  Brown. 

And  now,  standing  here  upon  the  border-land  of  two  centuries,  over-shadoAvcd  by 
the  dear  old  flag,  le-baptizcd  with  the  blood  of  my  beloved  as  of  yours— standing  here, 
a  native>born  citizen,  a^i  a  woman  to  whom  the  honor,  purity,  peace  and  freedom  of 
native  land  is  dear  as  life;  as  a  wife  vitally  int^ested  in  tbe  interests  of  manbood;  as 
a  mother  responsible  for  the  best  development  of  her  children ;  as  a  homan  being,  i> 
sponsible  to  her  Creator  for  the  highest  possible  asefnlness,  I  claim  equality  befoie 

the  law. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bannister  VVillard  gave  some  surprising  fnrts  in  regtird  to 
woman's  work  in  connection  with  the  North  Western  University,  and  re- 
minded us  that  forenujst  among  the  women  of  the  dawning  century 
was  Eliza  Garret  of  Chicago,  who  secured  to  the  Garret  Biblical  Institute 
its  endowment  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  with  the  proviso  that  a 
certain  increase  of  income  from  the  same  after  the  wants  of  the  young 
theologues  had  been  met.  should  be  applied  to  the  erection  and  endow* 
ment  of  a  seminary  for  young  ladies.  But  alas  \  the  theological  appetite 
has  been  insatiate,  even  unto  this  last,  and  deliverance  has  come  to  our 
girls  from  another  quarter.  And  this  was  the  throwing  down  of  university 
gates  and  bars,  and  a  free  extension  of  all  educational  privil^es  ta 
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wvMnen.  Upon  the  roll  of  honor  connected  with  this  work  we  giatefully 
place  the  names  of  many  brave,  self-sacrificing  women.* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chappell,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  chnrch,  then  gave  a  most 
eloquent.  libera]  oration.  In  closing,  he  said  :  "  But  what  think  you,  sis- 
ters, of  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  republic?  Do  they  lie  on  your 
hearts  ?  Are  they  in  your  prn^-crs  ?  Do  they  enter  into  your  plans  ?  All 
compliments  and  gallantries  aside,  it  makes  a  vast  difference  in  tiie  des- 
tiny of  the  republic  whether  you  understand  and  feel  its  danj:^ers.  The 
scale  has  turned.  No  longer  need  we  dread  oppression,  disability,  power; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  Hcenae,  luxury,  listlessness,  forgetfulness  of  God 
and  the  wholesome  truth.  This  watch-night  of  the  republic  augurs  well. 
This  gathering  of  the  sisterhood  has  its  meaning.  You  are  the  power 
behind  the  throne  ;  with  you  and  with  God  lies  the  destiny  of  the  repub- 
lic." After  the  benediction  the  audience  dispersed,  all  expressing  of  the 
entire  proj^ramme  the  most  enthusiastic  approval. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1876,  a  noticeable  change  in  the  direction 
of  thought  and  eflort  was  very  apparent  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  ravages  of  Liic  lire  and  the  severe  mental  strain  to  which  busi- 
ness men  were  subjected,  women  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  business.  These  additional  burdens  assumed  by  the  many, 
the  few  were  left  to  bear  the  weight  of  religious,  philanthropic  and  social 
duties.  Women  had  tested  their  powers  sufficiently  to  realize  their 
strength,  and  were  impatient  for  immediate  results,  hence  many  of  the 
active  friends  of  woman  sufFrnge.  believing  that  the  temperance  h:il!ot 
could  be  more  speedily  secured  than  entire  political  equality,  joined  the 
home-protection  movement,  while  through  the  broadening  and  helpful  in- 
fluence of  the  Grange  in  the  farm-iionies  of  the  northwest,  requests  for  aids 
to  organization  came  from  all  quarters.  In  order  that  the  earnest  thoughts 
of  the  one  class  and  the  practical  methods  of  the  other,  might  be  ren* 
dered  mutually  beneficial,  I  one  day  entered  the  sanctum  of  the  progress* 
ive  editor  of  the  Inier^kmn^  and  asked  for  a  ten-minute  audience.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  esq.,  courteously  listened  to 
the  following  questions:  "As  a  progressive  journalist,  and  one  who 
must  recognize  the  philanthropic  activity  of  the  women  of  the  Northwest, 
has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  If.  iL  there  is  nowhere  in  j*  uinalism  a  special 
recognition  of  their  interests?  We  have  special  f;u^hi«jn  departments, 
special  cooking  departments,  but  no  niche  or  corner  devoted  to  the  moral, 
industrial,  educational,  philanthropic  and  political  interests  of  women ; 
and  does  not  your  judgment  assure  you  that  such  a  department  could  be 
lendered  popular?*'  As  a  result  of  this  conversation  a  special  comer 
of  the  IfUer-Otean  was  jrielded  to  woman's  interests,  designated  by  the 
editors* "  Woman's  Kingdom,"  and  on  January  6^  1877,  the  following  an- 
nouncement appeared : 

Conjjrntul.tlions  to  women  that  wc  have  at  last  found  a  hnmr  in  journalism  ;  that 
ainid  Ui«  cUukhing  of  sabers  of  our  modern  press  tournament,  the  knights  of  the  quill 

•Marj-  K.  H.-^^kin.  Melinda  Hamlinc,  Caroline  Bishop,  Elizabeth  M.  GlMOIeaf,  H^irriet  S.  Kidder, 
ll*rr  T'.  WtUard.  Mary  I.  K.  Husc,  Cornelia  Lunt,  Harriet  N.  Nojra*.  Maria  Cook,  MaqsafetP. 
ETaaa,  Sarab  t.  Hiird,  Aaak  H.  Thornton,  Abby  L.  Brmm.  and  Virgiaia&  Kent. 
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reco^txe  that  women  have  sM>me  right*;  thai  journaJis{>  are  !>i:>un<J  to  respect.  These 
columns  are  in  the  interest  of  no  class,  clique,  sect,  or  section,  and  we  eamestlj  re* 
^lesl  accante  data  ol  womb's  wIl  AJI  wiwinmiy,  Htmny,  ten^Miuee  aid 
wooMii  aofftage  «iipniiiariww»  wQl  be  aoooided  space  for  aBPomciBg  Afir  atai. 

With  an  oocisional  review  of  new  book*?,  we  will  confer  in  regard  to  what  woman  has 
written  ;  wandering  through  -^'ii  lio*  and  sanctums,  we  will  record  what  she  is  pairtiTi;^ 
and  preaching.    Pleading  an  intense  ojid  loving  interest  in  the  ^endid  opportunuies 

BOW  Opening  to  Anericui  woboi,  we  dwll  hope  Aat  s«bm  tnitt  omj  be  erolvcd  tlwt 
my  enrich  their  livci. 

Notwithstending  this  was  the  fint  special  depoitmeot  of  the  kind,  much 
of  the  best  journalistic  work  of  the  State  was  being  done  by  women,*  who 

seemed  to  have  received  a  new  baptism  to  sei-i'c  the  higher  interests  of 
humanity.  From  the  desire  f-ir  competition  expressed  by  many  con- 
tributors to  "  Woman's  Kingdom,"  the  following  little  item  was  set  afloat 
in  May,  1877: 

Many  facts  recently  arresting  attention,  in  connection  with  the  industrial,  political, 
aad  flMMnl  iatercsta  of  wonen,  seem  10  tender  a  eoafereaee  of  their  lepsesemathrcs 

io  regard  to  business  aims,  expedient.  There  is  need  of  a  bureau  through  which  the 
industrijd  intercuts  of  women  can  be  promoted  and  some  practical  answer  given  to  the 
<]|Uestion  ever)'where  heard,  "  How  can  we  earn  a,  living  ?"  There  is  a  demand  for  an 
edocaiioiial  bnreatiof  concspondenoe  and  also  a  lycenm  baraan  chnm^  whose  agency 
good  lecttties  npon  practical  sabjccts  can  be  secured  in  every  city  and  village.  AU 
interested  in  <^nch  a  conference  are  requested  to  <^v.-\  their  names  to  Mrs.  Elizabedll 
Boynton  Harbert.  Evanston.  111.,  or  Mrs,  Louise  Rockwooil  Wardner,  Cairo,  111. 

Hon.  Frank  Sanborn,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  American-  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  mentioned  the  formation  of  a  branch  society  t  in  this 
State.    He  said  : 

Like  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York,  which  wa^  organized  and  ia 
directed  by  women,  the  UKnofs  Assocbtioii  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  practical  applies- 
tions  of  social  science,  though  in  a  somewfaait  different  directioaL  It  was  formed  ia 
October,  1877,  with  a  membership  of  somf  two  hunf^red  women;  it  publishes  a 
monthly  newspaper,  The  Illinois  iieciai  Scinut  Journal,  full  of  interesting  communi- 
cations,  and  it  has  organised  ia  its  fifst  seven 
tions  in  other  Stales. 

The  enthusiasm  in  this  society  bianchiflig  out  in  so  many  practical  dirae* 
tiottSk  absorbed  for  a  time  the  eneigies  of  the  Ulinois  women.  Our  mea»- 

bcrship  reached  400.  This  may  account  for  the  apparent  letharg}-  of  the 
Suffrage  Association  during  the  years  of  ifiyy^-yA.  Caroline  F.  CorbtQ 

*ProimneBt  amoni;  diete  jounuitiMt  were  Marpmi  Buchaoan  Sullivan  and  Mrs.  Amde  K«rr  of 

the  Chic.igo  Times,  Mrs.  Hubbard  of  the  Tribune,  Miss  Fanrand  of  the  v4</r'jj»f4v.  Virginia  FiirjicraJd 
and  Alice  Hobbiot  of  the  inttr^Oetan,  Mrs.  Myra  Bradwcll,  ediuir  oi  Htut  Lrgni  Nr%m,  Mrs.  Catk- 
arine  V.  Waite  and  Mrs.  DcOeer  of  the  Crtuader^  Mra.  Louisa  White  of  the  Moline  DitfaUk^  Mn. 
C.  B.  Rottwick  of  the  Mattoon  GateiU,  Mr».  J.  OScrly  of  the  C.iiro  BmlMim,  Miss  Mary  West  of 
the  Galcsburg  Rr^Nican^  Mrs.  Celia  Wooley,  Miss  Eliza  Bowman,  Miv  Chum  Lyon  Peter»  of 
theWaiadta  Tcmm,  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm,  EttnbMh  Holt  Babtitt,  and  ■aay  othara. 

f  The  oflRccrs  of  the  Illinois  Social  Science  As.»iCK:iation  were:  /*r/'«V«'(»/,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boyntou 
Harbcri,  Evanslon  ;  AViw<//«j,'  AVi  r«'/ar_^,  Miis  Sarah  A.  Rith.ards,  Chicago  ;  C<frrts/x^mdiH£  Secr"^ 
tary,  Mrs.  W.  £.  CHflonJ,  Evaa»lon  ;  Trttuurtr,  Mrs.  H.  U.  Caadee,  Cairo;  Dirtct*rt,  Mrv  Helen 
M.  Bcveredgc,  Evaiuloo ;  Mia.  Frank  Dennuui,  Qtiincy  ;  Mn,  C»  A.  Beck,  Centralia ;  Mf*.  R.  Mc 
Lmishrey.  JolieC ;  Mn.  W.  O.  Carpenter,  Chicaffo ;  Mm  M.  Pfcdfkka  Perry,  Chicago ;  r/rr-ZVct^ 
dents.  First  O  tiKrcvsinnal  Di>trict.  Mrs.  Elira  R,  5;un<!erland,  Chic.iRO  ;  S^ecoiid,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Pahbitt. 
Chicago  :  Third,  Mr«.  Cba*.  K.  Brown.  Evanston  ;  Fourth,  Mr».  Carrie  A.  Potter.  Kockfard  ;  FifcK, 
Mr».  F.  A.  W.  Shimer.  Mt.  Carroll :  Sixth,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Mclntoth.  JoJiet ;  1  hirtcenth,  Mr*.  B.  M. 
Prince.  Blootniogtoii ;  FouiMeBlh,  Mn.  C.  B.  BoMwid^  MaktOMi;  Shlwatli,  Mn.  J.  W.  Sty«MV« 
Centralia ;  NiMlecat]i«  Mn.  J.  H.  Obiriy,  Cauo. 
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dealt  an  effective  blow  m  ber  novel;  entitled  Rebecca;  or,  A  Woman's 
Seeiet*"  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm,  with  trenchant  pen,  wrote  earnest  stric- 
tures against  the  shams  of  society.  Elizabeth  Holt  Babbitt  wrote  earnestly 
for  all  reform  movements.  Myra  Rradwell  persistently  held  up  to  the 
view  of  the  legislators  of  the  State  the  injustice  of  the  laws  for  woman. 
Mrs.  lulia  Mills  Dunn  and  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  CofTee  were  doing  quiet  but 
most  effective  work  in  Henry  county.  Miss  Liua  iiowman  was  con- 
secrating her  young  womanhood  to  the  care  of  the  Foundlings' 
Home.  Mrs.  Wardner»  Mrs.  Candee,  Mrs.  George,  and  other  women 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  were  founding  the  library  at  Cairo* 
while  in  every  village  and  hamlet  clubs  for  study  or  philanthropic 
work  were  being  organized,  Mrs.  Kate  N,  Doggett,  as  president  of  the 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Women,  was  lending  her  influence  to 
the  formation  of  art  clubs.  And  all  this  in  addition  to  the  vast  arm v  of 
faithful  teachers,  represented  by  Sarah  B.  Raymond,  Professor  Louisa 
Allen  Gregory  and  Mary  C.  Larned.  Mrs.  Louise  Rockwuud  Wardner, 
president  uf  the  Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  the  noble  band 
of  women  associated  with  her,  were  earnestly  at  work  in^the  endeavor  to 
secure  to  the  vagrant  girls  of  the  State  an  industrial  education.  Miss 
Fiances  E.  Willard  and  the  dauntless  army  of  temperance  workers  were 
petitioning  for  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  liquor 
traffic 

Meanwhile  many  of  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion were  beginning  to  realize  that  every  measure  proposed  for  progress- 
ive action  was  thwarted  because  of  woman's  inability  to  crystallize  her 
opinions  into  law.  This  has  been  the  uniform  experience  in  every  depart- 
ment of  reform,  and  sooner  or  later  all  thinking  women  see  plainly  that 
the  direct  influence  secured  by  political  power  gives  weight  and  dignity 
to  their  words  and  wishes.  Mrs.  Jane  Graham  Jones,  ex-president  of  the 
State  Association,  continued  her  effective  work  in  Europe,  and.  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  National  Association,  prepared  the  follow^ing  address  of 
welcome  to  the  International  Congress,  convened  in  Paris*  July  5,  1878 : 

Friends,  compatriots,  and  confreres  of  the  International  Congress  assembled  to  dis- 
cuss the  rights  of  women ;  Aiiow  me  to  extend  to  you  the  congratulations  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  of  America,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent I  coogrttulate  yoa  upon  diis  important,  this  sublime  moment,  this  uuspkiotts 
place  for  the  meeting  of  a  woman's  congress.  Paris,  gorgeous  under  the  grand  mon- 
arch who  surrotinded  his  royal  person  with  a  splendid  galaxy  of  beauty,  genius,  and 
chivalry:  attractive  and  influential  under  the  great  emperor  whose  meteonc  genius 
held  spell-bonnd  the  wondering  gaxe  of  a  world ;  to-day,  with  neither  king  nor  court, 
.nor  man  of  destiny,  is  grander,  more  gOTgeous,  more  beautiful  and  more  ial^ential 
than  ever  befort-.  To-day  this  is  the  shrine  toward  wliich  the  pilgrims  from  every  land 
turn  their  impatient  steps.  . 

Elach  balmy  breeze  comes  to  us  heavily  laden  with  the  dialects  of  all  nations.  Not 
only  are  the  different  parts  represented  in  their  economic  and  industrial  products,  but 
each  thought,  idea,  motive  and  need  is  brought  before  the  world  in  the  various  con- 
gresses as?iembled  during  this  great  union  fei^tival  of  liberty,  peace  and  labor.  Litera- 
ture, science,  religion,  education,  philosophy,  and  labor,  each  has  had  its  eloquent 
advocates.  At  this  time,  when  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  are  met  together  in  earnest 
thought  and  honest  discussion,  when  each  mind  and  conscience  fs  attuned  to  the  high- 
est auKive,  how  ^ropriate  that  woman,  whose  labor,  wealth  and  brain  have  cemented 
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the  stones  in  every  monnment  that  man  has  reared  to  himself;  that  wonum,  the  > 
preesed,  woman,  the  hater  of  war?,  the  faithful,  quiet  drudge  of  the  centuries,  wattlv. 
ing  while  others  slept,  working  while  others  plundered  and  murdered;  woman,  who 
has  died  ia  prison  and  on  the  scaffold  for  Uberty,  shooJd  hete  and  now  have  her 
audience  and  her  advocates. 

As  a  child  of  America  1  love  and  ventrntc  Fmncc.    We  cannot  forget  LaFayette, 
although  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  generous  France  sent  him  to  our  aid  in  ooi 
great  i>tniggle  for  freedom.   But  as  a  woman  I  glory  in  her«  [Great  and  *^**f**img 
applause.]   All  tme  women  love  and  honor  Fiance.   [At  this  point  the  reader  wis  in* 
terniptcd  with  wild  cries  of  *'  Bravo  \  bravo  ?"    "  Live  America  !"    **  True,  true."] 
France,  in  whose  prfilific  soil  great  and  {progressive  ideas  generate  and  take  root,  in 
spite  of  king,  emperor,  priest  or  tyrant;  France,  the  protectress  of  science,  art,  and 
philosophy;  France,  the  home  of  the  scholar  and  thinker;  Fnmce*  the  asyfaun  whidi 
generously  received  the  women  who  came  hither  seekii^  those  intdlectnal  advaatsges 
and  privileges  cruelly  denied  them  at  home;  France,  that  compelled  republican 
America  and  civilized  England  tu  open  their  educational  institutions  to  women; 
Fnmce,  the  biith-place  of  a  host  of  women  whose  splendid  genius,  devoted  lives,  and 
heroic  deaths  have  encouraged  and  inspired  women  of  other  lands  in  their  struggles  to 
strike  off  the  ignominious  shackles  which  the  ages  have  riveted  upon  them  !    [I.ov.d  ap- 
plause.]   How  apropos  it  is,  then,  that  the  women  from  all  nations  meet  on  the  free 
soil  of  France  to  give  to  the  world  their  declaration  of  rights.    To-day  we  clasp  hands 
and  pledge  hearts  to  the  sacied  cause  of  woman's  emanc^>ation.  To-day  we  meet  to 
thank  France  for  the  grand  women  whose  lofty  utterances  come  edming  and  reechoing 
to  u«;  through  the  corridors  of  time,  and  to  thank  her  for  her  great  men  who  have  been 
the  beacon  lights  to  guide  the  world  to  higher  civilization  and  greater  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion.  In  ttie  name  of  my  great  conntrywomen*  inauguraton  and  leaders  of  the 
woman's  rights  movement  in  America,  the  eloquent  and  ardent  advocates  of  liberty  for 
men  and  \vo!nrn  nlikc,  both  black  and  white;  in  the  name  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association;  in  the  name  of  those  grand  women,  Lucxetia  Molt, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  I  salute  the  women  of  France  and  tJL 
the  world  assembled  in  this  «ongxes$»  and  bid  them  god-speed.  When  we  call  to 
mind  what  has  been  accomplished  bf  noble  women  eveiywherei  we  are  enoonraged 
to  renewed  effort. 

In  America  we  have  accomplished  wonders,  and  yet  we  demand  more  ;  and  shall  coo« 
tinne  to  demand  until  we  are  equal  in  the  state,  in  the  chnrdi,  and  in  the  home.  Twenty 
years  ago  woman  entered  oar  courts  of  law  only  as  a  criminal  to  be  tried ;  now  she  entet* 

as  an  advocate  to  plead  the  cause  of  justice,  and  invoke  the  spirit  of  mercy. 
Twenty  years  ago  woman  entered  the  sick  room  only  as  the  poorly-paid  nurse;  now 
she  is  the  trurted  medical  adviser,  friend  and  comisellor.  Toi*day  she  is  in  many  re» 
speets  the  peer  of  man,  to>morrow  she  will  be  in  all  respects  his  admowledged  eqnaL 

fGreat  and  continued  ap}»lau>e.] 

Who  can  measure  the  iiitlucnce  this  congress  mav  have  on  woman's  advancement 
toward  that  perfect  equality  which  justice  and  humanity  demand.    W'omen  of  France 

and  of  the  world,  be  of  good  cheer,  and  continue  t6  agitate  for  the  right,  for  in  A* 
elevation  of  woman  lies  ^e  progress  of  the  world.  [Deafening  applause,  amd  cries  of 
hear,  hear.] 

A  letter  to  the  Chicago  7/>»^j commenting^ upon  the  above  address  says : 

Mrs.  Jones  being  indisposed,  w.xs  replaced  momentarily  by  her  daughter,  a  beautiful 
young  lady  of  al>out  .sixteen  summers,  who  read  the  opening  addre^ai  of  her  mother; 
her  rich  voice  pronouiicing  with  such  distinctness  and  beauty,  the  earnest  words, 
translated  into  Frendi,  won  all  hearte^  and  gave  to  die  opening  of  the  mngiess  sndi 
a  prestige  as  it  would  otherwise  never  have  had.  After  its  clos.e,  Miss  Jones  regained 
her  seal  amidst  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  throng  assembled  in  that  great  hall, 
and  i  was  proud  of  our  little  American.  Her  beauty  and  courage,  coupled  with  her 
extreme  youth,  were  the  principal  topics  discussed  during  the  day  by  outsiders.   I  was 
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dwnk/ttl  that  our  Button  was  so  well  represented  at  the  very  first  meeting,  and  the 
Parisiaa  journals  were  all  lond  in  tlieir  praise  of  Mrs.  Jones'  welcoming  address,  as 
well  as  the  dtarming  apparition  of  her  young  and  accomplished  daughter. 

As  indicating  the  nttmeFous  lines  along  which  woman's  aroused  eneigies 
have  found  expression,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  Art  Union  of  cen- 
tral Illinois.  Tt  is  composed  of  nine  societies,  " The  Historical."  and 
"The  Palladium,"  of  Bloomington  ;  the  art  class  at  Decatur;  "Art  So- 
ciety," of  Lincoln:  "  Art  Association,"  of  Jacksonville;  "  Art  Society."  of 
Peoria;  "Art  Society,"  of  Springfield,  and  "Art  Club,"  of  Champagne, 
Mr&  Layilla  Wyatt  Latham,  wife  of  Col.  Robert  6.  Latham,  of  Lincoln, 
was  the  originator  of  the  Art  Union.  Their  spacious  home,  built  with 
hfge  piazzas  in  true  southern  style,  is  a  museum  of  curiosities.  Its  library, 
cabinet,  pictures,  and  statuary,  make  it  a  most  attractive  harbor  of  rest  to 
the  wandering  band  of  lecturers,  especially  as  the  cultivated  h^jst  and 
hostess  are  in  warm  sympathy  with  all  reform  movement".  Mr.  Latham 
was  a  warm  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  entertained  him  many  times 
under  his  roof. 

The  Woman's  Journal  oi  March  24,  1877.  said  : 

Seventy  women  of  Illinois,  appoiuted  by  the  Woman's  Slate  Temperance  Union, 
went  to  the  le^islatate,  bearing  a  petition  signed  by  7,000  persons,  asking  that  no 
licenses  to  seU  liquor  be  granted,  which  are  not  asked  for  by  a  majority  of  the  citiiens 

of  the  place. 

Mr.  Sherman  moved  a  suspension  of  the  roles  to  admit  of  the  presentation  of  the 
petition.  * 
Mr.  Mbhritt  objected,  Imt,  fay  a  decided  vote,  the  mles  weie  sutpended,  and  the 

petition  was  received  and  read. 

Mr.  Shrrman  moved  that  Mrs.  Prof.  S.  M.  D.  Try  of  Weslcyan  University  of 
Bloomington,  be  invited  to  address  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the  petition. 

Hr.  HEiuttNCTON  objected  to  the  obtrusion  of  such  trifling  matter  upon  the  House, 
whidl  had  business  to  do.  It  was  well  enough  to  let  the  petition  be  received,  but  he 
wanted  nobody  to  he  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  House.  Referring 
to  &ome  forty  or  fifty  ladies  of  the  Union  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  floor  oi  the 
House,  be  wanted  to  know  by  what  authority  persons  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
die  floor  had  been  admitted.  He  insisted  on  his  prerogative  as  a  member,  and  asked 
th.it  the  floor  and  lobbies  be  cleared  of  all  penoos  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the 
House. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  this  speech  of  Herrington  created  a  slight  sen- 
sation, among  the  ladies  especially,  but  Mr.  Herrington's  demand  was  ignored,  and  a 
recess  of  thirty  minutes  was  taken  to  allow  Mrs.  Fry  to  address  the  House  in  support 
of  the  petition,  which  she  did  in  a  speech  put  in  very  telling  phrases.  At  its  conclu- 
sion, some  of  the  members  opposed  to  temperance  legislation,  signalised  their  ill- 
bleeding,  to  say  the  least,  by  derisive  yells  for  Mr,  Herrington  and  others  to  answer 
Mis.  Fry,  Presently  the  luill  was  resonant  vrith  yells  and  cheers,  converting  it  into  a 
a  very  ba!>el,  and  the  hubbub  was  kept  up  until,  at  the  expiration  of  the  half«honr 
reccss,  Speaker  Shaw  called  "  order'"  and  the  House  immediately  adjoumed. 

If  any  body  of  men  bearing  a  petition  of  7,000  voting  men,  had  gone  lu  the  same 
l^gisiaturet  and  by  courtesy  been  admitted  to  speak  for  their  petition,  no  member 
VDuld  have  dared  to  insult  them.  It  is  because  they  had  no  recognized  political  rights 
that  these  women  were  insulted.  Claim  your  right,  ladies,  to  be  equal  members  of 
the  legislature,  then  you  can  enact  temperance  laws,  and  have  an  unquestioned  riglu 
"  10  the  privilege  of  Iht  floor." 

In  1879b  under  the  lead  of  their  president,  Frances  E.  Willard,  the 
women  of  Illinois  rolled  up  a  niammoth  petition  of  180,000,  asking  the 
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right  to  vote  on  the  question  of  license.  This  prayer,  hke  that  of  the 
7.000,  met  the  fate  of  all  attempts  of  disfnuscbiaed  claatet  to  iaflttence 
t^slation.  FoHowing  this  repulse,  in  some  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  Slate,  boards  of  common  council  were  prevailed  upon  to , 
pass  ordinances  giving  the  women  the  right  to  vote  on  the  question. 
Without  an  exception,  the  result  was  overwhelming  majorities  for  "  No 
License."  In  the  cities  Avhrre  officers  were  elected  at  the  same  time, 
almost  without  exception,  the  majority  of  them  were  in  favor  of  license, 
while  in  those  in  which  the  o\A  board  of  officers  held  over,  no  licenses 
were  granted,  until  the  new  board  elected  only  by  the  votes  ol  Liie  rnen 
of  the  city,  was  installed.  Dr.  Alice  B.  Stockham.  in  her  report  at  the 
Washington  convention  of  1885,  said : 

After  the  ordimmoe  of  Keilhsbuig  allowed  women  to  vote,  the  hudest  woifc 
ms  10  convert  the  women  themselees.    Committees  were  appoisled  who  visited  from 

ho^i-if  to  1i(>!ic:(>  to  pfrvunc^c  ^^omen  to  go  to  the  ]ioUs  for  the  supprps«;ion  of  the  ni!<*  r>f 
liquor.  On  the  morning  of  election  they  met  m  a  church  for  conference  and  prayer. 
At  ID  o'clock  forty  brave  women  marched  to  the  polls  and  cost  their  first  ballot  for 
home  protection.  Carrieges  weie  ninaiag  to  and  fro  aU  day  to  bring  the  invalid  and 
the  aged.  For  once  they  were  induced  to  leave  the  making  of  rufBes  and  crazy  quilts, 
to  give  their  silent  voice  for  the  suppression  of  vice.  Three  weeks  later  not  a  woman 
could  be  found  in  the  town  oppose«l  to  sufirage,  and  for  one  year  not  a  glass  of  liquor 
could  be  hoo^t  in  Keithabtttg. 

Under  the  act  of  1872,  the  women  of  Illinois  thought  their  right  to  pnr* 
sue  every  avocation,  except  the  military,  secure.  But  In  i88a  a  judicial 
decision  proved  the  contrary.  We  quote  from  the  NaiimuddHMeH: 

In  June,  1679,  the  Circait  Conrtof  Union  County,  Judge  John  Dou^erty  pieaiding, 

appointed  Helen  A.  Sclmchanlt,  resident  of  the  county,  to  the  office  of  Master  in 
Chancery.  Mrs.  Schuchardt  gave  bond  with  security  approved  by  the  court,  tnkini^ 
and  subscribing  the  required  oaih  of  office.  Since  that  day,  i>he  has  been  the  acting 
Master  of  Chaneery  of  diat  county,  taking  proofa,  making  judicial  rales,  and  peifonn- 
ing  the  other  various  duties  incident  to  such  office.  At  the  last  term  of  the  court  the 
State  attorney,  at  the  ni-tance  of  Mr.  Frank  Hall,  relator,  filed  an  infomialion  in  (he 
nature  of  a  quo  warranto  charging  that  Mrs.  Schuchardt  had  usurped  and  was  unlaw- 
fully holding  and  exercisii^  the  office,  Mrs.  Schuchardt  filed  pleaa  setting  forth  the 
order  of  the  eourt  appointing  her,  her  bonds  with  the  <Mder  of  approval,  and  the  oath 
of  office  filed  by  her.    To  these  pleas  a  general  demurrer  was  interposed  and  ar^ed. 

The  f|uestions  presented  by  the  demurrer  were:  Fir'^t — Is  the  defendant  eligible  to 
this  oi^ce,  she  being  neither  a  practicing  nor  a  learned  lawyer?  Second — Is  the  de- 
fendant eligible  to  diis  office,  she  being  a  female  ?  The  oonit  diamhsed  the  first  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  statute  does  not  require  admission  to^he  bar  asnqualifica- 
tion.  Of  the  eleven  Masters  in  Chancery  in  that  Judicial  Circuit,  it  was  shown  that 
only  five  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  As  to  the  second  objection,  i,  e.^  that  Mr& 
Schttdiardt  was  a  female  (!)  it  was  decided  that  the  common  law  never  oontemplated 
die  admittance  of  a  woman  to  the  office  of  Master  in  Chancery,  and  that  doubtless 
it  was  the  first  instance  in  which  a  woman  had  b  en  :ir1mit;cd  to  the  office.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  act  of  March  22,  1S72,  did  not  make  women  eligible  to  thb  office; 
I^Iaster  in  Chancery — for  woman — did  not  mean  "occupation,  profession,  or  employ, 
ment/*  and  that  **peraona  do  not  sdect  an  office,  hut  are  selected  for  the  office.*' 

Judge  Harker,  in  delivering  this  opinion,  said:  "  It  is  due  to  Mrs.  Schuchardt  lO 
say  in  conclusion,  that  wliile  I  am  constrained  to  sustain  this  demurrer  and  hold  that 
under  the  law  she  cannot  retain  this  otbce,  there  is  not  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chan- 
oeiy  in  the  four  counties  where  I  preside,  who  has  been  more  fidthful  or  atleotive  in 
the  diaehaige  of  his  duties,  and  none  who  has  exhibited  higher  quahficatioas  to  dis* 
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chari^e  well  those  duties.    And  it  is  my  sincere  hope  Ulftt  at  tU  DOtsetsioa  the 

ialure  will  make  thL»  office  acce&^dble  to  females." 

One  of  the  most  influential  local  associations  lias  been  that  of  Chicago, 
or  Cook  county.*  From  1870  to  1876  Mrs.  Jane  Graham  Jones  was  its 
presidentt  as  well  u  the  leading  spirit  in  the  State  Societj.t  She  was  the 
one  to  plan  and  execute  the  attacks  upon  the  board  of  education,  the  com- 
mon council,  and  the  le^slature,  holding  many  meetings  in  Chicago^ 
and  at  SpringfieM.  the  seat  of  government.  Another  flourishing  asso* 
<:aation  is  that  of  Moline.   We  give  the  following  from  its  secretary : 

In  May.  1877,  Mrs.  Eunice  G.  Sayles,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Mills  Dunn,  secured  Mrs. 
Stanton  to  a  lecture  on  woman  suffrage  in  Moline,  and  at  a  rece{)tion  given  to 
her  by  Mrs.  Sayle^i,  a  society  with  23  members  was  organized,  which  has  held 
■weCingi.  regularly  liiice  that  time,  with  the  reading  of  papers  on  topics  previeoslj  «iw 
yaaged  hf  the  prendent.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  not  a  failure  has  ever  occnrred, 
each  member  always  cheerfully  performing  the  duty  assigned  her.  An  evening  re- 
ception is  held  annually  to  celebrate  the  oi^gaaization  of  the  society,  to  which  two 
Inmdved  <»r  more  guests  are  invited,  each  member  being  entitled  to  bring  lereral 
outside  of  her  own  family.  The  meetings  have  been  valtiable,  not  only  in  promoting 
friendly  relation';  between  the  members,  but  also  in  the  mental  stimulus  thev  have  af- 
forded. Much  of  the  success  of  this  society  is  due  to  the  literary  culture  and  earnest- 
ncijs  of  Mrs.  Anne  M.  J.  Dow,  who  was  our  president  for  three  years.  We  have  su8> 
tuned  a  greai  loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sunh  D.  Nottrae*  who  for  thirty-^ve  years  was 
an  earnest  friend  of  all  refonns. 

Soon  after  its  organization,  our  society  became  auxiliary  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion. We  have  circulated  petitions  and  forwarded  them  to  Springfield  and  Washing- 
ton, where  they  have  met  the  fate  common  to  all  prayers  of  the  disfnndiiied;  we  have 
drcnlated  tracts,  placed  on  61e  in  the  public  reading  room  all  the  suflmge  jonmals, 
and  secured  the  best  lecturers  on  the  question.  We  are  organizing  an  afternoon  read- 
ing society,  to  have  read  aloud  "The  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,"  and  shall  soon 
place  it  on  the  shelves  of  the  pubUc  library  of  the  village.  While  we  cannot  point  to 
any  wonderful  revolution  in  public  sentiment  because  of  our  work,  we  axe  neveith^ 
less  full  of  courage,  and  under  the  leadership  of  our  State  president,  Elizabeth  Boyn- 
ton  Harbert,  we  shall  go  forward  in  faith  aod  gpod  works,  hoping  for  the  end  of 
woman's  political  slavery.^ 

In  concluding  this  meager  record  of  the  methods  of  earnest  men  and 
women  of  Illinois  in  their  brave  woric  for  liberty,  we  are  painfully  con- 

*  President.  Mrs.  Fernando  Jones ;  Vict-Pmidents,  Mre.  Robert  Collyer,  Mrs.  Richard  Somen, 
Rev.  C.  D.  Helowr  ;  C«rr49p9mdim£-S*€r€Uirf^  Mn.  C.  B.  Waitt ;  ft^trdingStcrttmry^  Mn.  &  H. 
PSeice:  Treasmrtr,  Mn.  J.  W.  Loomb;  BjmnHve  CumrntUtf,  Mn.  RebMca  M«lt«  Mn.  H.  W. 
Putter,  Mn..  Dr.  C.  D.  R.  Lo^nnw.iy.  Femiado  Jdoc*.  IGn  Thsytr,  Rev.  J.  M.  Rtid,  Mn.  Jaoi 

Joaes.  Mn.  Wm.  Coker,  Dr.  &  C  Blake. 

f  The  oficen  of  the  tlBnob  State  Awedation  are  now.  1883  :  President y  Mn.  KRnlMtlt  Boynten 
Harbert,  Evanstoii ;  /Vi;Y-/'r.-^iV<')»/-a/-/ar^,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Holme*,  Gal va  ;  .S^rrr/isr/,  R«v.  Florence 
KoUock,  Eoglewood ;  Trtasmrtr^  Dr.  L.  C.  Bedell,  354  N.  La  Salle  street,  Chicago ;  Executixn 
CfmmiHtty  Hon.  M.  B.  Castle,  Sandwich :  Mrs.  E.  J.  Loomis,  a.939  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago ;  Mrs. 

Qam  !  P-tfrs,  WaLseIca ;  Mrs.  L.  R-  Wardner,  Ann.i ;  Mrs.  Juli.i  Mills  Dunn,  Moline;  Mrs.  Helen 
£.  SLurctt,  Lake  Side  Building,  Chicago ;  Capt.  W.  S.  Uarbcrt,  Evanston  ;  Rev.  C.  C.  Hanrah,  Calva. 

t  Tttm  time  to  time  we  have  had  for  president,  Mrs.  Bontot  G.  SaylM,  Mn.  Aana  M.  J.  Dow,  Mn, 

FTori  N.  Candec.  Mrs*  Julia  Mills  Dunn,  Mrs.  Nettie  H.  Wheelock  ;  for  secretaries,  Mrs.  C.  W, 
Healii,  Mrs.  Lucy  Anderson,  Mrs.  Kate  Anderson;  among  ihu3>c  who  have  been  active  members  of 
the  society  from  iu  formation  are,  Harriet  B.  G.  Lester,  Ida  Peyton,  L.  F.  M*C1eniuui,  Catharine  H. 
Calkins.  Dr.  Jane  H.  MUkr,  Margaret  Osborne.  Hanriet  M.  Gilkcte,  Laoti  0«Im,  Mvy  F.  BanMi, 
Mary  Wijfht.  M.  M.  Hufabud,  Emma  Jones,  Mary  A.  Stewart,  Rate  8.  Belt,  Maiy  A.  Stqiheiw,  Ab- 
Vic  A.  Gould,  Mr*.  M'Cord,  Lydia  Wheelock,  Mr>.  E.  P.  Reynold'^.  ^.  A.  T^Jlm  Ln,  Ann  Eliia  Rcator. 
Dr.  S.  £.  Bailey.  Dr.  £.  A.  Taylor,  Lucy  Ainswonb.  Jerome  B.  VVbeebck,  &L  A.  Youag,  Mary 
Xaewles,  M.  E.  Abbot.  I.«is  Forwaid.  Mn.  Yem^ 
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acious  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  personal  toil  and  self  sacrifice  which  can 
never  be  reported.  We  write  of  petitions  presented  to  State  and  Natiozial 
legislative  assemblies*  but  it  is  impossible  to  record  the  personal  sacri- 
fice and  moral  heroism  of  the  women  who  went  from  house  to  house 
in  the  cities  and  villages,  or  traveled  ]ong  distances  across  the  broad 
prairies  to  secure  the  signatures.  Only  those  who  have  carried  a 
petition  from  door  to  door  can  know  the  fatigue  and  humiliation  of  spirit 
it  involves.  Tliough  ilicse  earnest  women  ask  only  the  influcnlc  uf  tlie 
names  uf  persons  to  help  on  our  reform,  they  are  often  trculcci  witii  less 
courtesy  than  the  dreaded  boolc-agent  and  peddler, 

Watseka,  111. 

I  send  yoti  'petitions,  the  one  ciroilatcd  by  me  has  270  names — the  other  by  Clara 
L.  Peters,  139.*  We  are  interested  heart  and  soul  in  the  movement,  and  our  efforts 
here  have  made  many  friendi  for  the  cause.  Have  been  an  ardent  worlter  since  I  waa 
a  diild,  and  well  lemember  that  gnud  hero  of  monl  refonns,  Samuel  J.  May  of 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  a  Woman's  TcmpCfaace  Convention  held  in  Rochester  in  1S53, 
when  I  was  eight  years  old.  VlOLA  Hawks  ARCHIBALD. f 

The  following  letter  from  Mary  L.  Davis*  gives  some  idea  of  the  toils  of 
circulating  petitions: 

Davis,  Stephenson  Co.,  IlL,  May  28.  1877. 

EnrroR  BaU^Btm>~Thit  question  of  suffrage  for  woman  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  onr  society,  and  last  week  I  started  out  with  my  petition.  I  could  work 
but  a  short  time  each  day,  but  I  systematically  canvassed  our  beautiful  little  village, 
fakinp  it  by  stn-ets,  and  although  1  have  been  over  but  a  small  portion,  I  have  ninety 
signatures.  1  met  with  but  little  opposition,  and  with  kind  wishes  in  abundance; 
with  some  smnsing,  some  provoking^  tome  pathetic,  and  some  disgusting  phases  of 
human  nature— w^  veiy  agreeable  disappointments,  and  very  disagreeable  ones* 
Very  often  some  person  would  say  to  me.  there  is  no  use  in  calling  at  such  a 
house;  the  man  will  not,  and  the  woman  dare  not,  sign.  I  went  to  such  a  place 
last  week,  was  met  with  all  the  courtesy  one  could  ask.  The  man  looked  over  the 
petition  thoughtfully,  affixed  his  own  name,  and  asked  his  wife  if  she  did  not  wish  to 
do  so,  and  called  in  a  beautiful  sister  who  was  out  playing  ball  with  the  children,  tell- 
ing her  as  it  was  for  the  especial  bcnclit  of  women,  she  ought  to  sign  it  too.  T  w  rite 
these  things  to  encourage  our  young  girls,  who  will  take  up  the  work.  Take  every 
house,  ask  eveiy  person;  "No,'*  will  net  hurt  or  kill  you.  Be  prepared  to  meet  every 
aigameni  that  can  possibly  be  advanced.  The  one  which  I  meet  oftcnest,  is  that 
woman  cannot  fight,  and  therefore  she  shall  not  vote;  and  strange  to  relate,  it  is  al- 
most always  advanced  by  a  person  who  was  never  a  soldier,  through  physical  disabihQr, 
cowardice,  or  over  or  under  1^. 

The  shortest  "No,"  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  courtesy,  was  shot  from  the  lips 
of  a  man  who  is  doing  business  on  capitnl  furnished  by  his  wife,  and  who  lives  in  a 
hou<:e  purchased  with  his  wife's  money.  Graceful  return  for  her  devotion,  wasn't  it  ? 
1  suppose  he  prefers  to  keep  her  in  her  present  stale  of  serfdom,  as,  if  she  should  ever 

•Mri.  Clnru  \.y<n\  Pettrs  of  W.ntNcka,  furnished  the  lAi^est  petition  ever  sent  frcni  TIHnoi*; ;  W  B. 
Wright  of  Grceavicw,  Mr*.  S.  Eli/a  Lyon  i>t  Toulon,  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Coffee  of  Oriun,  Mr\.  Eva 
Edwards  of  Plymouth,  Mn.  C.  E,  I^irned  of  Cbampaign,  Mr&.  H.irbara  M.  Prince  of  Bloomingtoo, 
Mn.  F.  B.  Ro««  oi  Fmsdoin,  lln.  Jane  Bamctt,  Mn.  £.  U.  Blacfan,  and  Mn.  £.  T.  lippiBcott  of 
Orion,  Mm.  Julia  Dunn  of  Moline,  Mn.  Clara  P.  Boariand  of  Peoria,  Sybilta  Ledc  BfO«n«  of  Odca« 
Mrs.  Martin,  Cairo,  Mary  E.  Higbec,  KirkUnd  Grove.  Mar>'  Thonipson,  LaSalle,  Emily  Z.  Hmll 

of  Savoy,  Elizabeth  J.  Loo  id  is  of  Ciuaigo,  have  all  done  worthy  work  in  ouneulauog  petitions  both  to 
cOBgfciiaad  A^SiataktMaWi. 

t  Mr*.  Archibald  is  the  i?AiiKhtcr  of  Pciscy  Tlnwkn,  of  Gcncscc  county,  N.  Y.  I  well  remember  the 
bravo^cwMd  mother  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement,  when  io  1853  I  made  mf  fint  ttamaenns 
■peeeh  la  the  MWB-hall  at  Batavia.  She  arranged  the  meetins,  and  entcrtaiasd  tba  fposltcis.  aad  wa» 
ioM  **dMCMMC  la  tliac  censenstiTe  viUagolS.  B.  A. 
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find  out  that  die  wu  of  anj  importance  in  the  worid»  except  as  his  housekeeper,  cook, 
washenroman,  and  miter-in-general,  the  night  possibly  inquire  inte  the  stewavdahip 

of  her  lord  and  master.  AnJ  it  seemed  to  me  if  that  ever  came  to  pass,  a  man  who 
could  '-ay  "wo"  cavelierly,  w  ithout  even  a  "  thank  you,  ma'am,"  or,  "you're  quite  wel- 
come,"  both  could  and  would  manage  to  make  surroundings  rather  disagreeeble  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part.  So  fsr  no  pmon  who  h«s  dtoaght  much,  read  much,  or 
sobered  mudi,  has  refused  to  sign,  and  in  the  few  hours  which  I  have  devoted  to  the 
work,  three  grandmothers  nearly  ninety  years  of  n-.-e,  wished  to  have  their  names  re- 
corded on  the  right  side  of  the  question,  and  in  two  of  those  instances  the  graadmother, 
daughter,  and  grand&tiier  affixed  tiidr  signatures,  one  after  anodier.* 

We  have  been  permitted  to  copy  the  following  private  letter  from  A.  J. 
Grover  to  xMti,  Eiizabetii  Cady  Slanlon.  who  is  now  at  her  home  in  Ten- 
ally,  N.  J.,  busily  at  work  with  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Gage  on  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  "History  of  Woman  Suffrage."  The  first  volume 
should  be  on  the  center-table  of  every  family  in^  the  land  as  a  complete 
text-book  on  the  woman  suffrage  question,  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  great 
issues,  social  and  political,  in  the  coming  years.  These  three  women 
have  grown  old  and  won  their  crowDS  of  white  hair  in  the  cause  of  not 
only  t^eir  sex,  but  ol  mankind : 

Chicago,  Novfmbcr  29,  1S81. 
My  Dear  Friend  :  You  represent  a  movement  of  more  importance  to  manlund 
Uiaa  any  that  ever  before  dained  attoitioB  in  tiie  whole  history  of  the  race,  vis.:  the 
freedom  of  one-half  of  it.   Yon  have  enforced  this  claim  by  half  a  century  of  henrie 

discQssion — of  persistent,  unanswemble  1  ip;ic  ixnA  appeal  ni^.inst  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  ail  nations,  against  all  governments,  codes  and  creeds.  You  proclaimed  fifty 
years  ago  the  novel  doctrine  that  woman  by  nature  is,  and  by  law  and  usage  should  be, 
the  abMlnte  equal  of  man.  A  claim  so  self-evident  should  onl]r  have  to  be  slated  to 
be  recognized  by  all  civilized  nations;  and  yet  to  this  hour  the  highest  civilization, 
eipially  with  the  lowe<;t,  is  built  on  the  slavery  of  •woman.  In  the  darkest  comers  of 
the  earth  and  on  the  sunlit  heights  of  civilization,  the  mothers  of  the  race  are  by  law, 
religion  and  custom  doomed  to  degradation.  And  if  the  seal  of  their  bondage  is  never 
to  be  broken,  they  themselves  as  well  as  the  lords  and  masters  they  serve,  are  equally 
unconscion<>  of  the  servitude.  No  rt'Iii;iun,  no  civil  government,  has  ever  taught  or 
recc^nized  any  other  condition  for  woman  than  that  of  subjection.  Against  the  accu- 
mulated  precedents  of  all  the  ages,  you  and  your  noble  coadjutors  have  rebelled 
in  the  face  of  derision  for  fifty  long,  weary  years.  Was  ever  such  sublime 
womanly  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  before  known  ?  Was  ever  such  worth  of 
culture,  such  wealth  of  womanhood,  laid  on  the  altar  of  country  and  humanity? 
And  all  this  comparatively  unrecognized  and  unrewarded.  Where  is  the  bua.sled 
chivalry  of  the  English-speaking  nations?  It  is  a  virtue  we  boast  of.  but  do  not  pos- 
sess. It  never,  in  fact,  had  any  real  existence  based  on  genuine  respect  for  woman. 
It  is  a  bitter  sarcasm  in  the  mouth  of  an  American  male  citizen.  A  few  men  like 
Theodore  i^arker,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  ThiUips, 
Gerrit  Smith,  Samuel  J.  May  and  Parker  Pillsbury  have  measurably  redeemed  this 
nation,  leoognUing  your  daim  for  woman  as  aelf.«vidently  just  and  righteous,  andcodp- 
crating  with  you  in  maintaining  it.  There  are  only  a  score  or  two  of  such  men  in  a 
generation  with  sufficient  chivalry  or  perception  of  justice  topublidy  claim  for  women 
the  rights  they  themselves  posses^). 

•  When  iit  Duraiu!.  near  Davis,  'n\  1S77,  Mrs.  Davis  atift  h<  r  husband  drove  over,  and  at  the  clo»e  of 
my  lecture,  ^Ho  gave  me  her  maiden  name  and  uid,  "  Do  you  not  remember  me  }  I  Mt  by  your  tide 
aad  fairly  pu»hc<i  you  up  in  that  fchen*  COeimition  at  Rocheaer,  in  1853,  when  you  made  that  fint 
speech  you  lokl  about ;  and  I  Jutve  Vwn  ouHt  caiaestly  hoping  and  working  for  the  enfranchiMaent  of 
WMicfl  mw  tiiice."— B.  A 
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Science  has  denionstraied  that  men  to  be  manly  must  be  well  born,  must  hare  noble 
mothers.  How  can  a  mother  give  birth  to  a  noble  soul  whUe  herself  a  slave?  How 
can  she  ImpArt  %  iwt  ^rit  i^ton  her  <ywa  b  senrUe?  A  stfetm  cannot  me  hi|^ 
than  its  fouaUia. 

We  have  thought  to  bring  about  a  high  order  of  civilization  by  freeing  otxr  son*, 
while  chaining  our  daughters,  by  sending  vsda  to  collf^e  and  daughters  to  menial  ser- 
vioe  for  a  niere  ptttaace  u  wages,  or  selling  them  in  marriage  to  the  hi£^iest  biddep— 
by  robbing  them  on  the  veiy  threshold  of  life  of  all  noble  andiitioa.  1^  the  degrada. 
tion  of  our  women  we  tnke  from  the  inherited  qualities  of  the  race  as  much  a?  i^  a<!ded 
by  culture.  We  take  from  the  metal  before  casting  as  much  as  we  restore  bj  polish 
afterwards,  and  thus  we  curse  and  stultify  both  sexes. 

The  law  and  religion  of  man  can  be  no  better  than  man  himsdif.  If  religion^  law. 
Justice  and  social  order  are  to  improve,  man  must  first  be  improved.  Religion  and 
law  are  effects,  not  causes.  They  are  fruits,  not  the  tree — the  products  of  the  human 
mind.  If  these  are  to  be  improved,  mankind  must  first  be  improved.  Thi:>  utU  be 
jmposriUe  until  freedom  and  culture  ahatt  become  the  inalien^le  n^his  of  wcmaiL 
It  would  be  a  thousand  times  better,  if  either  tfiust  be  a  slave  to  the  other,  that  man 
should  be  a  slave  to  woman.  The  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  on  which  you  are  en- 
gaged, if  the  second  volume  shall  prove  equal  to  the  first,  will  be  the  richest  legacy 
this  age  will  bequeath  to  the  future.  It  is  a  revelation  from  God,  in  which,  if  men 
believe,  they  shall  be  saved.  Religion  itself,  without  this  great  ndvation,  will  con* 
tintse  to  remain  little  else  than  *'  a  wretched  record  of  inspired  crime  '*  against  woman. 
Woman  must  be  free  !  Protection  as  an  underling  from  man,  sav^e  or  civilized,  she 
in  reality  never  had  and  never  will  have.  Protection  she  docs  not  want.  What  she 
needs  is  equal  ri|^ts,  when  the  can  pfrotect  hei«df~rights  of  person,  rights  <tf  labor, 
rights  of  property,  rights  of  culture,  rights  of  leisure,  rights  to  participate  in  the  making 
and  administerinjr  of  tlie  ln\v>i.  Give  her  eon ality  in  exchange  for  protection ;  give  her 
her  earnings  in  exchange  for  support;  give  her  justice  in  exchange  for  charity.  Let 
man  trust  woman  as  woman  trusts  man,  with  entire  liberty  of  actioa,  and  she  will 
show  the  world  that  liberty  is  her  highest  good. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  confess  that  I  read  your  fiist  volume  with  a  feelii^^  of  ineu 
pressible  shame  and  mortification  lor  my  sex.  Yours  Caithf ally, 

A.  J.  Grover. 

Mrs.  Boynton  Harbert,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
chapter,  has  from  girlhood  been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  wom^n.  Growing  up  in  Crawfordsville,  Indiana, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  a  coUegbte  institution  into  which  girls 
were  not  permitted  to  enter,  she  early  learned  the  humiliation  ol 
sex.  After  vain  attempts  to  slip  the  bolts  riveted  with  precedent 
and  prejudice  that  barred  the  daughters  of  the  State  outside,  she 
tried  with  pen  and  voice  to  rouse  those  whose  stronger  hands 
could  open  wide  the  doors  to  the  justice  of  her  appeals.  Her 
you  til  fill  pcans  to  liberty  in  pi  use  and  verse  early  found  their 
way  into  our  Eastern  journals,  and  later  in  arguments  before 
conventions  and  legislative  assemblies  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  other 
Western  States.  As  editor  for  seven  years  of  the  "  \\  oman's 
Kingdom"  in  the  Chicago  Intcr-Ocean — one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular journals  in  the  nation — ^slie  has  exerted  a  widespread  in- 
fluence over  the  lives  of  womeo>  bringing  new  hope  and  am- 
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bition  into  many  prairie  homes.  As  editor-in-chief  of  the  New 
Iiniy  in  which  she  is  free  to  utter  her  deepest  convictions ;  as 
wife  and  mother,  with  life's  multiplied  experiences,  a  wider 
outlook  now  opens  before  her,  with  added  wisdom  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities involved  in  public  life.  In  all  her  endeavors  she 
has  been  nobly  sustained  by  her  husband,  Mr.  William  Har- 
bert,  a  successful  lawyer,  many  years  in  practice  in  Chicago, 
whose  clear  judgment  and  generous  sympathies  have  made  his 
services  invaluable  In  the  reform  movements  of  the  day. 

38 
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CHAPTER  XLIV, 


MISSOURI. 

Missouri  the  First  State  to  Open  Colleges  of  Law  and  Medicine  to  Woman— Lib- 
eral Legisktion— Eig^t  Causes  for  Divorce-^Harriet  Hosmer— Wajrman  Crow 
Works  of  Art — Women  in  the  War — Adeline  Couzins— Virginia  L.  Minor — ^Peti* 
tions — Woman  Suffrage  Association,  May  8,  1867 — First  Woman  Suffrage  Conven- 
tion. Oct.  6,  1S69 — Able  Resolutions  by  Francis  Minor — Action  A^ed  for  in  the 
Methodist  Church— ONUtitutional  CooTention— Mrs.  Hasatd's  Report— Nattovial 
Suffrage  Association,  1S79 — Virginia  L.  Minor  Before  the  Committee  on  Constitu* 
tional  Amendments — Mrs.  Minor  Tries  to  Vote — llcr  Case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
— Miss  Phcebe  Couzins  Graduated  from  the  Law  School,  1871 — Reception  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Bar — Speeches — Dr.  Walker — Judge  Knun— Hon.  Albert  Todd — Ex- 
Govemor  E.  O.  Stanaid^Ex-Sentttor  Hendenon— Judge  Rebei^^Geosge  M. 
Stewart'— Mrs.  Minoff— MtsiGoitttiM^Mis.  Amk  R.  Irvhio—**Ov^ii  Woman's 
Union/* 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  for  speculation  why  it  was  that  a 
slave  State  like  Missouri  should  have  been  the  first  to  open  her 
medical  and  law  schools  to  women,  and  why  the  suffrage  move- 
ment from  the  beginning  should  there  have  enlisted  so  large  a 
number  of  men*  and  women  of  wealth  and  position,  who 
promptly  took  an  active  interest  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
work.  A  little  research  into  history  shows  that  there  must  have 
been  some  liberal  statesmen,  some  men  endowed  with  wisdom 
and  a  sense  of  justice,  who  influenced  the  early  legislation  in  Mis* 
souri. 

By  the  constitution,  imprisonment  for  debt  is  forbidden,  except 
for  fines  and  penalties  Imposed  for  violation  of  law.  A  home* 
stead  not  exceeding  $3iOCX>  in  value  in  cities  of  40,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  and  not  exceeding  $i»soo  In  smaUer  cities  and  in  the 
country,  is  exempt  from  levy  on  execution.  The  real  estate  of  a 
married  woman  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  her  husband.  There 

•  AmOHK  them  were  Isa.ic  H.  SturReon,  Francis  Minor,  Jame^  T..  Ycatm.in,  Judge  John  M.  Krum, 
Judge  Arnold  Krckcl,  Hon.  Thomjj»  Noel,  Ernest  Decker,  Dr.  G,  A.  Walker,  John  E.  Orricik.  J. 
B.  Roberts,  Rev.  G.  W.  Eliot,  Bishop  Bowman.  Albert  Todd,  Rev.  John  Snyder,  John  Datro,  J.  B. 
Cai«,  H.  £.  MeriUe«  Mn.  Viigiaia  L.  Minor,  Mn.  RebMca  N.  Hatani,  Mn.  AddiaftCoiiiiiw,  Mhk 
PhoHw  Coiuia«,Mii.B«v«dy  Alloa,  MiiiMiiyBcsdy,  Min  AnthiiM  F«rbttklCi«.  Iisae  StoigMa, 
Ufs,  UaUt  aod  fluajr  otlMSi 
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are  eight  causes  for  divurcc,  so  many  doors  of  escape  for  unfor- 
tunate wives  from  the  bondage  of  a  joyless  union. 

The  memory  of  the  unjust  treatment  of  Miss  Hosmer  will 
always  be  a  reproach  to  Massachusetts.  That  she  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  education  in  Missouri  denied  her  in  Massachusetts 
was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  generosity  and  public  spirit 
of  Way  man  Crow.  Speaking  of  the  gifted  sculptor,  a  corre- 
spondent says: 

Harriet  Hosmer  was  bom  in  1830.   She  studied  sculpture  in  the  studio 
of  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  Boston,  and  also  with  her  father.    In  1830,  after  be- 
in^  H^-rrMd  admission  to  anatomical  lectures  in  Harvard  and  nmny  other 
colleges  at  the  East,  she  went  to  St.  Louis,  where,  through  the  spirited 
determination  of  Wayman  Crow,  a  most  libera!  benefactor  of  Washington 
University,  she  was  admitted  to  the  Missouri  Medical  College  through 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Dr.  Joseph  N«  McDowell*  its  founder  and 
head.  Here  for  a  whole  winter  she  pursued  her  studies  under  the  in- 
struction of  Dr.  McDowell  and  Dr.  Louis  T.  Pirn,  the  able  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  of  the  college,  who  gave  her  the  benefit  of  th  ir  constant  and 
utiremitting  aid;  also  Dr.  R  Gratz  Moses  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson  were 
particularly  kind  in  inviting  her  to  be  present  when  important  cases  were 
before  them.    The  names  of  these  men  are  grateluliy  mentioned,  now  that 
the  doors  of  hundreds  of  collec^es  have  opened  to  women.    While  in  St. 
Louis  Miss  Husmer  had  a  cunsiant  companion  and  incad  in  Miss  Jane 
Peck,  a  lady  well  known  In  society  circles,  and  together  they  daily  at- 
tended at  the  college ;  indeed.  Miss  Peck  informed  the  writer,  that  on  no 
occasion  did  Miss  Hosmer  go  to  the  college  without  her.  So  quietly  was 
this  done,  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  February  that  the  students  be* 
came  aware  of  their  attending,  and  when  informs)  of  it  the  entire  class, 
numbering  about  one  hundred  and  thirty,  gave  them  a  most  cordial  and 
hearty  endorsement,  and  from  that  time  on  until  the  day  of  graduation 
they  were  treated  by  the  young  gentlemen  with  marked  attention.  The 
students  were  not  aware  of  their  attending  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
course,  because  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  ladies  to  attend  in  the 
amphitheater  after  the  class  had  left  t6  go  to  the  various  hospitals.  On 
one  occasion  while  on  their  way  to  the  college,  a  number  of  the  students 
being  behind  them,  they  heard  the  gentlemen  say  to  some  men  they  met, 
"These  ladies  are  under  our  charge,  and  if  you  offer  them  an  insult  we 
will  shoot  you  down."   They  did  not  hear  the  language  of  the  men,  only 
the  reply  of  the  students.    At  the  close  of  the  session  the  students  gave 
a  ball  and  not  only  were  Miss  Hosmer  and  Miss  Peck  invited,  but  a  car- 
riage was  specially  sent  to  take  them  to  it. 

In  March,  1869,  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  again  visited 

St.  Louis.    In  a  letter  to  The  Revolution  the  former  said : 

We  went  to  the  Mercantile  Library  to  see  Miss  Hosmer's  works  of 
art,  and  there  read  the  following  letter  to  Wayman  Crow,  who  had  been 
a  generous  friend  to  her  through  all  those  early  days  of  trial  and  disap- 
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pointnicnt.  One  of  the  best  of  her  productions  is  an  admirable  bust  of 
her  nuble  benefactor: 

BosTOH,  Oetcber  i8.  1857. 

Dear  Mr.  Crow  :  Will  you  allow  me  to  convey  through  you  to  the  Mercnntile 
Library  Association  "  The  Beatrice  Cenci."  This  statue  is  in  execution  of  a  commis- 
&ioa  I  received  three  years  ago  from  a  friend  who  requested  me  not  only  to  niake  a 
piece  of  statuary  for  that  institution,  but  to  present  it  in  my  own  name.  I  have 
finished  the  work,  but  c.innot  ofTer  it  as  my  own  pft — but  of  one  who,  wiUin  bmmC 
liberal  hand,  has  largely  ministered  to  the  growth  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  your 
beautiful  city.  For  your  sake,  and  for  mine,  I  would  have  made  a  better  statue  if  I 
could.  The  will  wm  not  wanting,  but  the  powei^-bnt  mch  as  it  is,  I  rejoice  sincerely 
that  it  !s  destined  for  St.  Lonb,  a  city  I  lore,  not  only  becanae  it  was  there  I  first  be- 
gan my  studies,  but  becanse  of  the  many  generous  and  indulgent  friends  who  dwell 
therein—of  whom  I  number  vnu  most  generous  nntl  indulgent  of  ail,  whose  increasing 
kindness  I  can  only  repay  by  striving  to  become  more  and  more  worthy  of  all  your 
friandsh^  and  confidenoe*  and  so  I  am  vnx  allccdoiuitely  and  giatef nlly  youis, 

Wt^mam  Cm,  Btq.  H.  G.  HoSMKft. 

The  veiy  active  part  that  the  women  of  Missouri  had  taken  in 
the  civil  war,  in  the  hospitals  and  sanitary  department,  had 
aroused  their  enthusiasm  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
their  sense  of  responsibility  in  national  affairs.  The  great  mass- 
meetings  of  the  Loyal  Women's  Leagues,  too,  did  an  Immense 
educational  work  in  broadening  their  sympathies  and  the  horizon 
of  their  sphere  of  action.  So  wholly  absorbed  had  they  been  in 
the  intense  excitement  of  that  period,  that  when  peace  came 
their  hands  and  hearts,  unoccupied,  naturally  turned  to  new  fields 
of  achievement.  While  in  some  States  it  was  the  temperance 
question,  in  St.  Louis  it  was  specifically  woman  suffrage. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  main  facts  of  this  chapter  to  Mr. 
Francis  Minor,  Mrs.  Rebecca  N.  Hazard,  Miss  Couzins  and  Miss 
Arathusa  Forbes,  who  have  kindly  sent  us  what  information  they 
had  or  could  hastily  glean  from  the  journals  of  the  time  or  the 
imperfect  records  of  the  association. 

The  labors  of  Mrs.  Minor  and  Mrs.  Couzins  were  eaceptionally  pro- 
tracted and  severe.  The  latter  offered  her  services  as  nurse  at  the  veiy 
opening  of  the  war.  The  letters  received  firom  men  in  authority  shcnr 
how  highly  their  services  were  appreciated.  Dr.  Pope  who  writes  the 
following,  waa  the  leading  surgeon  in  St.  Louis: 

St.  Lotns,  April  a6,  i86i. 
Mr&.  J.  E,  D.  CovziiiS—Uf  or  Madam  :  Your  note  in  which,  in  case  of  collitiop 
bare,  you  ^neionsly  offer  yonr  aervicee  in  the  capacity  of  nnrse,  is  just  recMved. 
Sbonld  10  dire  a  caliumity  befall  us  (whidi  God  forbid),  I  shall,  in  case  of  need,  molt 
amvedly  laaaaber  yo«r  aoUa  offer.  With  high  regard  aad  nncere  thanks,  I  aa* 

Yours  very  truly,  Chas.  A.  PorE. 

Headquarters  2D  Brig.,  Mo.  Vol.,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Aug.  23.  i 
Mrs.  J.  E.  D.  Couzins, prtstnt — Madam  :  I  received  your  kind  letter,  dated  Aug. 
17.     Accept  my  heartfelt  tlunk»  for  your  i^enerons  offer.    I  legaid  Uie  nntring  of 
oar  woandcd  soldien  fay  the  tender  lumds  of  patriotte  ladie*  as  a  most  effectual  aMaai 
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d  easing  their  condition  and  encouraging  them  to  new  efforts  in  defense  of  onr  glori. 
oTj<5  cause.  V<'U  will  plea<ve  confer  with  Mr<;.  von  Wackerbarthf  oomer  Seventh  and 
Elm  streets,  id  regard  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  matter. 

Yottr  obedient  •ervant.  .  F.  Sigkl.  Brig.-Gtn.  Com. 

Ueadquaatek:*  Dei'artment  op  the  Missouri,  February  iSih,  1S62. 

The  conunanding  officers  at  Cairo,  Paducah,  or  vicinity,  are  hereby  requested  to 
gfant  any  facilities  consistent  with  Uie  {mbUc  interests  that  may  be  desired  by  the 
bearers  «>f  thi-  note.  They  are  Mrs.  Cnuzins  and  Cmw^h-iw  of  Ladies*  Union  Aid 
Society,  wiio  wish  to  administer  reliel  to  uur  sick  and  wounded.    By  order  of 

J.  T.  Puck,  A,  D,C.  Maj.-Gen'l  Halleck. 

Rooms  Wesiern  Sanitary  Commission,  St,  Louis,  Oct.  6th,  1862. 
My  Dbak  Mrs»  Cousins  :  The  ciirgeon<igenenl  has  notified  me  that  be  may  want 
me  to  send  nnnes  and  surgeons  to  Columbus  and  Corinth.  I  look  to  yon,  my  dear 
madam,  as  one  ever  rendy  to  volunteer  wVicn  you  can  be  of  real  service.  In  case  it 
should  become  necessary  ,  may  I  rely  on  your  valuable  services  ?  Such  other  names  as 
fon  may  suggest  I  vronU  be  pIcHcd  to  have.  Veiy  respectfully, 

Jas.  E.  Ysatman. 

Office  op  Western  Sanitary  Commission.  ) 

.Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  8ih,  1862.  ) 
\f  rs.  Cou7in>  has  been  detailed  to  service  in  the  hospital  steamer  T.  L.  McGill,  as 

volunteer  nuri>e. 

N.  B.<— If  the  place  of  service  is  changed,  a  new  ceitificate  will  be  issued, 

Jamis  £.  Ybaivam,  Pmidmt  •/  Smdkkfy  Ctmmusitm, 

Corinth,  Oct*  13.  i86«. 

Pass  Mis.  Cousins  from  Corinth  to  Columbus. 

VV.  S.  ROSICRANZ,  Maj.-Gen'l  U.  S.  A. 

Headquarters  Dsp't  of  the  Tennessee,  ) 
BefORX  Vicksburg,  Feb'y  gist,  1863.  f 
Tbe  quartermaster  In  .chajge  of  traiisportation  at  Memphis.  Tenn..  will  furnish 
transportation  on  any  chartered  steamer  plyinj;  between  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  and  St. 
Louis,  to  Mrs.  Couzins  and  five  other  ladies,  members  of  the  Western  Sanitary  Com- 
mission,  and  who  have  been  with  ihisi  tleet  distributing  sanitary  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  sick  soldiers.  U.  S.  Grant,  Afaj.-Gfm.  Com, 

Capt.  J.  B.  Lswis,  A*  Q,      amdMatUrtf  Tmu^rtadam,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

While  Mrs.  Cotiziiis  thus  gave  herself  to  mitigating  the  sufferiogs  of 
the  "  boys  in  blue,*'  in  camp  and  hospital,  Mrs.  Minor  was  no  less  active 
and  enetgetlc  in  the  equally  important  department  of  preserving  supplies 
for  the  sanitary  commission.  Although  Mrs.  Minor  resided  too  far  from 
the  city  to  attend  the  evening  meetings,  and  her  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  accounts  of  such  gatherings,  she  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Ladies'  Union  Aid  Society  of  St.  Louis,  and  took  paiL  in  the  meeting  of 
loyal  women  caiied  and  presided  over  by  Gen.  Curtis.  Having  an  orchard 
and  dairy  on  her  place,  she  furnished  the  hospital  with  milk  and  fruit, 
and  for  more  than  two  years,  sent  a  supply  every  day  to  the  soldiers 
in  camp  at  Benton  barracks.  When  the  news  came  that  the  army 
around  Vicksbuig  was  suffering  with  scurvy,  she  took  her  carriage 
tmd  drove  through  the  country  soliciting  fruit,  and  in  one  week  she 
canned  with  her  own  hands,  a  wagon-load  of  cherries,  the  sanitar\'  com* 
mission  finding  the  cans  and  sugar,  and  frcjm  time  to  time  she  continued 
the  work  until  the  end  of  the  war.  When  the  great  fair  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  she  was  a  member  of 
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the  floral  depart nient,  and  worked  with  her  accustomed  energy.  The 
sanitary  commission,  feeling  that  she  hnd  done  so  much,  wrote  her  a  let- 
ter of  thanks,  and  enclosed  her  a  clieck  lor  a  Hberal  amount ;  but  she  re- 
turned the  check,  saying  that  hers  was  a  work  of  love,  and  not  fur  money. 
Although  the  official  letter  of  the  commission  thanking  Mrs.  Minor  for 
her  most  valuable  services,  is  lost,  the  following  to  Mr.  Minor  majr 
fairly  be  considered  as  including  her  also : 

Rooms  Westbrn  SANrrARY  Cohuission.  St.  Lonb,  Oct.  7,  1S65. 
FraKCis  Minor,  Esq. — My  Dear  Sir:    I  am  directed  by  Otir  bosid  to  return  yon 

their  thanks  in  !)ehalf  of  the  boMiLrs  in  the  hi)>])ital>,  for  your  long-continued  remem- 
brance of  them,  and  for  the  daily  i&upply  of  frci>h  fruits,  vegetables  and  milk,  which 
you  have  furnished  for  the  s»ick,  now  more  than  two  years.  Your  gamer  and  sympathy 
have  been  like  the  widow's  cruse,  and  may  they  ever  continue  to  be  ao.  What  yon 
have  done  has  been  in  the  most  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way.  The  sick  soldier  has  had 
no  more  constant,  uniform  and  untiring  friend,  and  it  i-  with  pleasure  that  T  convey 
the  thanks  of  the  board,  both  to  yourself  and  wife,  who  have  been  as  indefatiga- 
ble at  home  in  preparing  canned  fruits  and  Other  delicacies  for  the  sick  soldiers  in  the 
field,  as  you  have  been  in  providing  for  those  in  tike  hospitals.  With  gratefol  feeUi^ 
and  many  thanks  and  best  wishes*  I  renatn.      Very  respectfully  ynurs. 

James  E.  Veatman, 
Presidtnt  Western  Sanitary  Commission, 

The  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  in  Kansas,  and  the  prep- 
arations for  :v  thorough  canvass  of  that  State,  had  its  intlucnce  in  lieight- 
ening  the  enthusiasm  and  increasitig  the  agitation  in  Missouri,  as  most  of 
the  speakers  going  to  Kansas  held  meetings  at  various  points.  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  stopped  at  St  Louis  both  going  and  return- 
ing, held  laige  meetings  in  Library  Hall,  and  had  a  pleasant  reception  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Southern  Hotet»  where  many  warm  friendships  that 
have  lasted  ever  since,  were  formed. 

The  subject  of  womnn's  enfranchisement  had  doubtless  often  occurred 
to  the  thoughtiul  men  and  women  of  Missouri,  lonj^  before  the  movement 
in  its  behalf  assumed  anything  Hke  a  [practical  shape.  The  juanilcsl  ab- 
surdity and  injustice  of  declaring,  as  the  constitution  of  tlic  State  did, 
"that  all  political  power  is  vested  in,  and  derived  from  the  people;  that 
all  government  of  right  originates  from  the  people»  is  founded  upon  their 
will  only,  and  is  instituted  solely  for  the  good  of  the  whole/'  and  at  the 
same  time,  denying  to  one-half  of  the  people  any  voice  whatever  in  fram- 
ing their  government  or  making  their  laws,  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 
attention  of  any  one  who  gave  the  subject  the  slightest  consideration. 
But  no  attempt  was  made  towards  an  organization  in  behalf  of  woman 
sufinige  until  the  winter  of  1866-7  ;  and  the  movement  then  had  its  origin 
from  the  followmg  circumstance  ;  During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  district  suf!rage  bill,  December  12,  1866.  Senator 
Brown,  of  Missouri,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said : 

I  have  to  say  then,  sir,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  American  Senate,  I  stand  for  anim* 
sal  suffrage,  and  as  a  matter  of.  ftwdamental  principle  do  not  realize  the  right  of 

society  to  limit  it  on  any  ground  of  race,  color,  or  sex.  I  will  go  further,  .ind  say 
that  I  recogni/e  the  right  of  franchise  as  being  inirin  inllv  n  t-i.-itural  right;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  society  '\s  authorized  to  impo.se  any  iinutauuu  upon  it  that  doe»  not 
spring  ottt  of  the  necessities  of  the  social  state  itself. 
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When  Hn.  Francis  Minor,  of  St  Louis,  who  had  given  the  suhject 

much  thought,  read  the  report  of  Senator  Brown's  speech,  she  considered 
that  it  was  due  to  him  from  the  women  of  the  State  that  he  should  re- 
ceive a  letter  of  thanks  for  his  bold  and  out-?poken  utterances  in  their 
behalf.  She  accordingly  wrote  him  such  a  letter,  obtaining  to  it  all  the 
sljErnatures  she  could,  and  it  was  presented  to  Senator  Brown  on  his  re- 
turn home.  But  although  first  an  advocate  of  the  mca&uic,  he  soon  re- 
canted, and  gave  his  influence  against  iL 

It  was  next  detennined  to  petition  the  legislatore  of  th^  State  then  in 
session,  Januazy,  1867.  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
strildng  out  the  word  *'  male/'  in  the  article  on  suffrage.  Such  a  petition 
was  presented,  and  attracted  much  attention,  as  it  was  the  first  instance 
of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  State.  This  move  was  followed  by  a 
fonnal  organization  of  the  friends  of  the  cause,  and  on  May  8,  1867,  the 
"Missouri  Woman  Suffrage  Association''  was  organized,  and  officers 
elected.* 

We  find  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Minor  in  The  Revolution  of  Jan- 
uary 22,  1868: 

E^iors  of  The  RevoimtUm:  In  oid«r  to  diow  tfie  steady  progresK  tfiat  die  grand 
idea  of  equal  rights  is  slowly  but  surely  making  among  tlie  people  of  these  United 
States,  I  think  it  woukl  be  well,  in  the  beginning,  at  least,  to  make  a  record  in  The 
Revolution  of  the  fact  of  each  successive  State  organization ;  and  for  that  purpose  I 
send  you  the  list  of  officers  for  the  association  in  Missouri  not  yet  a  year  old;  as  also 
dielr  pet^oa  to  the  legislatnie  for  a  change  in  the  oqfanic  Uw,  and  a  brief  address  to 
the  Toteis  of  tha  State,  In  tnppoit  of  the  moveoient : 

To  the  Voters  of  AfissOuri: 

The  women  of  this  State,  having  organized  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  their  claims 
to  the  ballot,  it  becomes  every  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind  to  eonsider  the  question 

fairly  and  dispassici  ali  i V.  If  it  has  merits,  it  will  eventually  succeed;  if  not,  it  will 
faii.  1  am  ot  the  nximber  of  those  who  believe  that  claim  to  be  just  and  right,  for  the 
following,  among  other  reasons : 

Taxation  and  Rejtresentation  should  go  hand  in  hand.  This  is  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  our  government.  Its  founders  declared,  and  the  declaration  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  'self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  those 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
cc>n«;ent  of  the  governed."  The  man  who  believes  in  that  declaration,  cannot  justly 
deny  to  women  the  right  of  suffrage.  They  are  citizens,  they  are  tax-pavers;  they 
bear  the  burdens  of  government — why  should  they  be  denied  the  rights  01  citizenSf 
We  boast  about  liberty  and  equality  before  the  law,  when  the  truth  is,  our  government 
is  controlled  by  one-half  only  of  the  population.  The  others  have  no  more  voice  in  the 
making  of  their  laws,  or  the  selection  of  their  rulers,  than  the  criminals  who  are  in  our 
penitentiaries;  nay.  in  one  respect,  their  condition  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  felon, 
for  he  may  be  pardoned  and  restored  to  a  right  which  woman  can  never  obtain.  And 
this,  not  because  she  has  coouniited  any  crime,  or  violated  any  law,  but  simply  be- 
caase  she  is*  what  God  made  her--«  woman !   Posiesaed  of  the  same  intell^noe* 

• /'ruji/fi*/,  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Minor;  yiee-Prrfiffrnt,  hln.  Beverly  Allen;  Sgeretaries,  Mrs.  Re- 
becca N.  Hazard,  and  Mr».  Gcorgt  D.  H;ill  ;  Trfamrer,  Mrs.  George  W.  Banker.  There  were  pres- 
ent, besides  the  oAicers,  Mn.  Anna  L.  Clapp,  Miss  Penelope  Allen,  Mrs.  Frank  Fletcher,  Miss  Arathu- 
sia  L.  Forbes,  Mts.  Nannie  C.  Sturgeon,  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Roberts,  Mrs.  N.  Stevens,  Mr«.  Joseph 
Hodgman,  Mi-^s  A.  Grccnman,  rtc.  AtnoriK  the  n>cn  who  aided  the  movement  were  Francis  Minor, 
buc  W.  Sciurgeoo,  James  E.  Yeatman,  Jud^e  John  M.  &ram«  Judge  Arnold  lOakel,  Hon.  Thomas 
Med,  who  saw  the  tedety  its  tm  iwcnty-fiV*  doltan,  Enwt  DwW,  Dr.  G.  A.  Walker*  John  C 

O'Neill.  J.  n.  Roberts,  W  ty^.m  Crow.  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  G.  BllQt.  Billlop  BOWBWB,  AlbtltTodd,  ttm* 
John  bnyder,  John  l>aUo,  J.  li.  Case,  H.  C.  LcviUe. 
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formed  in  the  same  mold— having  the  same  attributes,  parts  and  passions— hdd  by  her 
Maker  to  the  same  measure  of  responsibility  here  and  hereafter,  her  actual  positioo  in 
society  to-day  is  that  of  an  inferior.  No  matter  what  her  aualifications  may  be,  every 
•Veniie  of  success  is  virtually  closed  against  her.  Even  when  she  succeeds  in  obtain- 
ing employment,  she  gets  only  half  the  pay  that  a  man  does  for  the  same  work.  But, 
ii  IS  said,  woman's  sphere  is  at  home.  Would  giving  her  the  right  to  vote  interfere 
with  her  home  duties  any  more  than  it  does  with  a  man's  business?  Again  it  is  said, 
that  for  her  to  vote  would  be  unfominine.  Is  it  at  all  more  indelicate  for  a  woman 
to  go  to  ihe  polls,  than  it  is  for  her  to  go  tothecourt-hou.se  and  pay  her  taxes  ?  The  trutli 
iB»voman  occupies  just  the  position  Uiat  nuui  has  placed  her  in,  and  it  ill  becomes  hina 
to  urge  such  objections.  Give  her  a  chance — give  her  the  opportunity  of  proving 
whether  these  ODjections  arc  well  founded  or  not.  Her  inducuce  for  good  !:»  grcax, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  she  at  present  labors;  and  ny  finn 
belief  is,  that  that  influence  wowld  he  preriily  enhanced  and  extended  by  the  exercise 
of  this  new  right.  It  would  be  felt  at  tlic  baiiot-box  and  m  the  balls  of  legislation. 
Better  men,  as  a  general  rule,  would  be  elected  to  office,  and  society  in  all  it>  nunifi- 
MtloMi  woold  fed  and  rejoice  at  the  chaafe,  A  Vonm. 

To  the  Generai  Assembly  ef  the  State  ■/  .^fi-ruri: 

CsNTLEMEN:  The  undersigned  women  of  Missouri,  beiierii)^  that  all  citizens  who 
•re  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  sovennuent  and  sabiject  to  its  laws,  should  have  a  ^oioe 
in  the  making  of  those  laws,  and  the  selection  of  ihetr  rulers;  that,  as  the  possession  of 
the  ballot  ennobles  and  elevates  the  character  of  man,  &o,  in  like  manner,  it  would  en- 
noble and  elevate  that  of  woman  bv  giving  her  a  direct  and  personal  interest  in  the 
afTairs  of  government;  and  further,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  ilic  .1-  cll  as  every 
consideration  of  justice  and  equity,  requires  that  the  ballot  should  be  extended  to  our 
sex,  do  unite  in  praying  that  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed, 
striking  (  .;t  'lie  word  "  male  "  and  extending  to  women  the  r^lt  of  mwlMgjt, 

And,  as  in  duty  bound,  your  petitioners  will  ever  pra^* 

On  behalf  of  the  Mtsaenii  Suffrage  Association. 

[Signed  ;]  President^  Mrs.  Francis  Minor;  Vice- President,  Mrs.  Beverly  ^\Jlcn;  CVrw 
rts^nding  Sc<ntafy,  Mrs.  Wm.  T,  Hazard;  Ii*c9rdmg  Sicretaryt  Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Hall; 
Treasttrer,  Mrs.  ¥9;  Stevens,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Copies  of  the  petition,  and  information  furnished  upon  addressing  either  of  above 
named  officers.  Formation  of  auxiliary  associations  in  eveiy  county  requested.  Peti* 
tions  iMPhen  completely  si^ed,  to  be  retnmed  to  Uie  head  omce. 

These  papers  will  serve  to  show  that  the  idea  has  taken  root  in  other  States  beyond 
die  Mississippi  besides  Kansas;  and  may  also  be  somewhat  of  •  gnide  to  othen,  who 
may  desire  to  accomplish- the  same  purpose  elsewhere.  A  work  of  such  magnitude  re> 
quire<;.  of  course,  time  for  development ;  but  the  leaven  is  working.  The  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  of  public  thought  have  been  .broken  up.  The  errors  and  prejudices  of 
six  thousand  years  are  ]nielding  to  the  sunlight  of  tralh.  In  spite  of  pulpits  and  politi* 
cians,  the  great  idea  is  making  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  woman  may  re* 
joice  in  believing  that  the  dswn  of  hiv  ddivcmnoe*  eo  long  hoped  lor  and  prayed  for, 

is  at  last  approaching,  F.  M. 

St.  Louis,  January,  1868. 

The  following  from  The  Revolution  shows  that  the  women  ol 
St.  Louis  were  awake  on  the  question  of  taxation : 

The  women  here  have  endeavored  to  find  out  to  what  extent  taxation 
without  reprefentation.  because  of  sex,  obtains  in  this  city,  and  as  the  re* 
suit  of  their  inquiries  they  are  enabled  to  place  on  their  records  the  fol- 
lowing very  suggestive  document . 

Asskssor's  Office,  Sr.  Loi;is,  January  30,  1869. 
To  Mrs.  Cotuins  and  Emma  Finkelnbur^^  Committet  0/  Uu  Ladies'  Sujfn^t  Associom 

Hon  : 

In  reply  to  your  request  to  report  to  your  assodattoo  Ae  nmoiint  of  property  listed 
III  the  dQr  of  St.  Lonis  in  the  name  of  ladies,  permit  me  to  state  that  the  property  m 
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question  \%  rqwtMntad  fay  over  a,ooo  tax-paying'  1a<!ies,  and  a&soted  at  the  value  of 
$14,490,  X99.  Yours  very  rcspectJully, 

RoBT.  J.  ROMBAUEK,  Assessor. 

This  exhibit  has  opened  the  eyes  of  a  good  many  people.  "Two  tliou- 
sand  uQ  cHi,'  exclaimed  a  male  friend  of  mine,  "  and  over  fourteen  millions 
of  property !  Whew  I  What  business  have  these  women  with  so  much 
money  ?  *'  Well,  they  have  it.  and  now  they  ask  ns,  "  Shall  3,000  men,  not 
worth  a  dollar,  just  because  they  wear  pantaloons  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  taxes  on  us,  while  we  are  excluded  from  the  ballot-box  for  no  other 
reason  than  sex?"  What  sAaff  we  say  to  them?  They  ask  us  if  the 
American  Revolution  did  not  turn  on  this  hinge,  ^<fi  iaxatiom  wUhmU  rtp^ 
resentatton.    Who  can  answer? 

The  advocates  of  suffmg-e  in  St.  Louis  made  their  attacks  at  once  in 
both  Church  ♦  and  State,  and  left  no  means  of  agitation  untried.  There 
has  never  been  an  association  in  any  State  that  comprised  so  many  able 
men  and  women  who  gave  their  best  thoughts  to  every  phase  of  this 
question,  and  who  did  so  grand  a  work,  until  the  unfortunate  division  in 
1871,  which  seemed  to  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  many  friends  of  the  move- 
ment. 

In  the  winter  of  1869  the  association  sent  a  large  delegation  of  ladies  to 
the  legislature  with  a  petition  containing  about  2,000  signatures.  A  cor- 
respondent in  The  Revolution,  February  6,  1869b  said : 

It  vrill  not  be  feminine  to  say,  yet  T  fear  T  mn^t  sr^y.  the  women  of  Missouri  have 
stormed  their  capitol,  and  if  it  is  not  yet  taken,  the  outworks  are  in  our  hands,  and  I 
believe  with  a  few  moie  wdl-diiected  blows  the  vtctoiy  wiU  be  oQiB.  On  Febmaiys 
a  laige  delegation  of  ladies,  representing  the  Suffrage  Association  of  Missouri,  visited 
Jefferson  City  for  the  purpose  of  laying;  before  the  Icgi.slnf i;ro  n  large  and  infiuentially 
signed  petition,  asking  the  ballot  for  women;  and  we  were  gratified  to  see  the  great 
respect  and  deference  shown  to  the  women  of  Mii»5ouri  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  her 
legislaton  ia  their  respcctfal  and  oordial  teception  of  the  del<^ates.  Bodi  Houses 
adjourned,  and  gave  the  use  of  the  house  for  the  afternoon,  when  eloquent  addresses 
were  made  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Phelps  of  Springfield,  Dr.  Ada  Creunan  of  St.  Louis,  and 
the  future  orator  of  Missouri,  Miss  Phcebe  Couzins,  whose  able  and  effective  address 
the  press  has  given  in  fnlL  Of  die  bmve  nwn  who  stood  vp  forus,  it  is  more  dtfficull 
to  speak.  To  give  a  list  would  be  im|)ossible;  for  every  name  would  require  a  eulogy 
loo  lengthy  for  the  pages  of  l^ht  Kcz  nhifi-m.  We  will,  therefore,  record  them  on  the 
tablets  of  our  memory  with  a  hand  i»o  tirm  that  they  shall  stand  out  brightly  till  time 
shall  be  no  mure.  Of  the  small  majority  who  oppose  us  we  will  say  nothiog,  but 
tibrow  over  them  the  pall  of  merciful  oblxvioo. 

The  first  woman  suffrage  convention  ever  held  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
or  the  State  of  Missouri*  assembled  in  Mercantile  Library.  October  6.  7, 

*  The  following  we  find  io  the  St.  Louis  papeis.  It  i«  significant  of  the  senttmeat  of  the  MethodiU 
womeu  of  (he  West:  *'  We,  the  undersigned,  jf^in  in  *  call  for  a  ma&»-mecting  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in 
St.  Louis,  to  meet  .it  Union  Church  on  the  isih  in-t.,  at  3  o'clock  v.  .\t.,  to  cunsidcr  plan  for  nicroo- 
liaUiiiig  the  General  Coofcrence  to  pcriait  the  ordinatioa  of  women  m  minktcrs.  All  women  of  the  M.  £. 
Chuirii  are  ftqutstwt  toattenJ.  Mi«.  Hauy  KMiaady,  ICn,  T.  C.  netclw«  Mn.  E.  O.  St«aard,  Mn. 
A.  C.  George,  Mr- .  ;  v  Prc»cott,  Mrs.  U.  B.  Wilson,  Mra.  L.  Jones,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Case.  Mrv  W.  F. 
Bfiak,  Mi*.  S.  C>  Cvimmms,  Mr%.  R.  N.  Hazard,  Mr».  Dutro,  Mr».  M.  11.  Hiuicbaugh."  The  result  of 
dlk  flMeliag  <f  the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  churches  to  discuss  a  pbn  for  admitting  women  into  the  pul- 
yil  M  yimtwri  n  11 1  th*  •ppoinonoit  of  a  c«iuaitt««  to  lirmft  a  aMmoriiil  to  th«  Gcacral  Conforaacc  to 
«Mt  at  BnoUyn,  N.  Ym aikiag  ihit  bod|r  to  laaciMD  aad  proviite  Uft  tfia  ofdiaaiiaB of  vonwaai 
aiiiikictt  of  eke  HctbediN  Chaidu 
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1869.  Many  distinguished  people  were  on  the  platform  *  At  this  con- 
vention Mr.  Francis  Minor  introduced  a  very  able  series  of  resolutions,  on 
which  Mrs.  Minor  made  a  reuiarkubly  logical  address.!  The  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Minor  shows  the  careful  research  he  gave  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  question : 

St.  Louis,  December  30,  1869. 
Dear  Rkvoli'TIon  So  thoroughly  am  I  satisfied  that  the  surest  and  most  direct 
course  to  pursue  to  ol>Uiia  a  recognition  of  woman's  cl.iim  to  the  ballot,  Ues  through 
the  conits  of  the  countr)',  that  I  am  induced  to  ask  you  to  ri^pablislk  the  refl<^utions 
that  I  drafted,  and  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  conventiao. 
And  I  will  here  add,  that  to  accomiilish  this  end,  .and  to  carry  these  resohitior.'^  into 
practical  effect,  it  is  intended  by  Mrs.  Minor,  the  president  of  the  State  Association, 
to  make  a  test  case  in  her  instance  at  our  next  election  ;  take  it  through  the  courts  of 
Missouri,  end  thence  to  the  Suprenne  Court  of  the  United  States  st  Washington.  I 
think  it  wilt  be  admitted  that  these  resolutions  place  the  cause  of  woman  upon  higher 
ground  than  ever  before  asserted,  in  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  suffrage  is  claimed 
as  a  privilege  based  upon  citizenship,  and  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  position  taken  b,  that  the  States  have  the  right  to  xcg- 
ulate.  but  not  to  pfohibit,  the  elective  franchise  to  dtitensof  the  United  States.  Thus 
the  States  may  determine  the  qualifications  of  electors.  They  may  require  the  elector 
to  be  uf  a  certain  age,  to  have  had  a  fixed  residence,  to  be  of  a  sane  mind,  and  uncon- 
victed of  crime,  etc.,  because  these  are  qualifications  or  conditions  that  all  citizens, 
'sooner  or  later,  may  attain  ;  but  to  go  bejrond  this,  and  say  to  one-hall  the  citisens  of 
the  State,  notwithstanding  you  possess  all  these  qualifications  you  shall  never  vote,  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  despotism.    It  is  a  bill  of  attainder  of  the  most  odious  character. 

A  further  investigation  of  the  subject  will  show  that  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Massadittsetts  and  Virginia,  on 
the  subject  of  suffrage  is  ]ioculiar.  They  almost  all  read  substantially  alike  :  "  White 
male  citizens,  etc.,  sh.\lt  l>e  entitled  to  vote,"  and  this  is  supposed  to  exclude  all  other 
citizens.  There  is  no  direct  exclusion,  except  in  the  two  States  above  named.  Novr 
the  error  lies  in  supposing  that  an  enabling  clause  is  necessary  at  all.  The  right  of 
the  people  of  a  State  to  partieipate  in  a  government  of  their  own  creation  requires  no 
enabling  clause;  neither  can  it  be  taken  from  them  by  implication.  To  hold  other* 
wLse  would  be  to  interjtolate  in  the  constitution  a  prohibition  that  does  not  exist.  In 
framing  a  consiituiiun  the  people  are  assembled  in  their  sovereign  capacity;  and  being 
possessed  of  all  rights  and  all  powers,  what  is  not  surrendered  is  ietain«l.  Nothing 
short  of  a  direct  prohibition  can  work  a  disseizin  of  rights  that  are  fundamental.  In 
the  lanjjuage  of  John  Jay  to  the  people  of  New  York,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  "silence  and  blank  paper  neither  give  nor  take  away 
anything,"  and  Alexander  Hamilton  says(/Sn^lrnsA'i/,  No.  83),  "  Every  man  of  discern- 
ment must  at  once  perceive  the  wide  difference  between  silence  and  abolition.'* 

The  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  people  shall  take  part  in  the  government  of 
their  creation  may  be  jirescribcd  by  the  constitution,  but  the  right  itself  is  antecedent 
to  all  constitutions.  It  is  inalienable,  and  can  neither  be  bought,  nor  sold,  nor  given 
away.  But  even  if  it  should  be  held  that  this  view  is  untenable,  and  that  women  are 
disfranchised  by  the  several  State  constitutions  directly,  or  by  implication,  then  I  say 
that  such  prohibitions  are  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stateii, 
and  yield  thereto.  The  language  of  tliat  instrument  is  clear  aud  emphatic :  "  All  per- 
son the  platform  were  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Massachutettis ;  Liilie  Pcckham,  Wisconsin  ;  MiriAm  M. 
Cole,  Ohio ;  Mary  A.  Livcnnore,  Hon.  Sharon  Tyndale,  Judge  Waitc  aad  Rev.  Mr.  UarriMO,  lUiaoas ; 
Sttfan  B.  Anthony,  New  York.  The  ottccts  of  the  Woman  SuSrate  Attodarieo  of  If  iMOvii :  FrtH' 
(tfnt\  Mr?.  Frxncis  Minor;  V'ict-President ,  Mr«.  Beverly  Allen  ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  WilHim  T  Hi-ard  ; 
Treasurer^  Mr».  Cicurge  B.  Hall ;  Mifis  Mary  Heady,  Miu  Phoebe  Couna*,  Mrs.  E.  luunan, Mo.  Al- 
fred Clapp.  Miss  A.  L.  Fovbei,  Isaac  H.  Stuifeoa,  Mn.  J.  C  Orridc,  Mn.  K.  J.  LacUsad,  Fiaaeb 
Minor,  and  many  others. 

t  For  speech  and  r«olutiou»,  »ee  VuL  II.,  page  408. 
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sons  born  or  naturalize!  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  tlic  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  Untied  States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  ihcy  reside,"  "  No  State 
ishall  make  ur  enforce  any  law  that  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi< 
teas  of  the  United  Sutea."  It  would  be  impoisible  to  add  to  the  force  or  effect  of 
mdi  laagai^.  and  equally  tmpoeiible  to  attempt  to  exphin  it  away. 

Very  respectfully,  FranciS  MINOE. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat  spoke  of  the  convention  as  follows : 

Readers  of  our  report  have  doubtless  been  interested  to  observe  the  fair  spirit  and 
digniAed  manner  of  the  woman  suffrage  cctivcntiun,  and  the  ability  displayed  in  some 
of  the  addresses.  It  is  but  due  to  the  managers  to  say  that  they  extended  most  cour- 
teous invitatioDS  to  gentlemen  not  identified  with  the  movenieBt  to  address  the  ootw 
vention,  and  state  freely  their  objections  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  Of  those 
invited  some  were  prevented  fiy  flutirs  elsewhere  from  attending.  Others,  it  may  be, 
feit  that  it  would  scarcely  be  a  gracious  thing,  in  spite  of  the  liberality  of  the  invita* 
tioB.  to  occupy  the  time  of  a  convention  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  with 
aigiunents  agiinst  it.  But  the  objections  which,  after  all,  probably  have  most  weight 
with  candid  men  are  those  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discus??  in  puMtc,  namely  :  "  Will  not 
extension  of  sufirage  to  women  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  family  and  sexual  re- 
lations?'* '*  Will  not  the  ballot  be  used  rather  by  Hint  daia  who  wouM  not  use  it 
wisely  than  by  tihose  who  are  most  competent  ?"  We  do  not  argue  these  questions* 
but  are  sure  that  some  frank  <li>LUssion  of  them,  however  delicate  the  subject  may  be, 
i:  n  cessary  to  convince  the  great  majority  of  those  who  arc  still  doubtint'  or  opposed. 
Meanwhile  the  reports  arc  of  interest,  and  reflect  no  little  credit  upon  the  women  of 
this  city  who  have  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  movement. 

The  officers  of  the  Missouri  Society  were  annually  re(Slected  for  several 
years,  and  the  work  proceeded  harmoniously  until  the  division  in  the 
National  Association.  The  members  of  the  Missouri  Society  took  sides 
in  this  division  as  preference  dictated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minor,  Miss  Forbes. 
Miss  Couzins  and  otiiers  were  already  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, and  S3*mpathized  with  its  views  and  modes  of  pushing  the  question. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  division  in  the  Missouri  Ass<jciation,  a 
res'jlutiun  was  inlroduc'ed  by  Mr.  Minor  and  unanimously  adopted,  de- 
claring that  each  member  of  the  society  should  be  free  to  join  the  Na- 
tional body  of  his  or  her  choice,  and  that  the  Missouri  Association,  as  a 
society,  should  not  become  auxiliary  to  either  the  "  National "  or  the 
**  American."  The  ^ood  faith  of  the  association  was  thus  pledged  to  re- 
spect the  feelings  and  wishes  of  each  member,  and  as  long  as  this  course 
was  observed  all  went  well.  But.  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1871.  just  after 
Mrs.  Minor  had  for  the  fifth  time  been  unanimously  reelected  president, 
in  vdolation  of  the  previous  action  ot  the  association  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced and  passed,  declaring  that  the  association  should  henceforth 
become  auxiliary  to  the  American.  Tiu6  gross  disregard  of  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  those  who  were  members  of  the  National  Association  left 
them  no  alternative,  with  any  feeling  of  self-respect,  but  to  withdraw; 
and  accordingly  Mrs,  Minor  at  once  tendered  her  resignation  as  president 
and  her  withdrawal  as  a  member  of  the  association.  She  was  followed  in 
this  course  by  Mr.  Minor,  Miss  Couzins,  Miss  Forbes  and  others.*  How* 
ever,  the  work  went  steadily  on.  Meetings  were  held  regularly  from 

•  DisMiHioo  and  divtsisn  were  tbe  effect  ia  cvtry  State,  except  wh«m  the  enociatiow  wjuAjt^ 
n  I    !  ;nde(>cn(tcnt  and  all  continuec!  to  work  tofetlier.  Mid  the  fbfcei  otkenriae  expeoded  la 

were  Uirectcd  against  the  common  enemy. 
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week  to  week,  with  occasional  grand  conventions,  tracts  and  petitions 
were  circulated,  and  constant  agitation  in  some  way  kept  up. 

In  answer  to  an  earnest  solicitation  for  facts  and  incidents  of 
the  suffrage  movement  in  Missouri,  Mrs.  Rebecca  N.  Hazard, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  friends  in  that  State,  sends  us 
the  following: 

I  think  the  cruel  war  had  much  to  do  in  educating  the  women  of  Mis- 
souri into  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  and  duties  as  citizens;  at  least 
all  who  first  took  part  in  the  suffrage  movement  had  been  active  on  the 
Union  side  during  the  war,  and  that  having  ended  in  the  preservation  of 
the  government,  they  naturally  began  to  inquire  as  to  their  own  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  restored  Union,  My  own  feelings  were  fifst  fully 
awakened  by  the  hanging  of  Mrs.  Surrat;  for,  although  a  Unionist  and 
an  abolitionist,  I  eould  but  rq^rd  her  execution  by  the  government,  con- 
sidering her  helpless  position,  as  judicial  murder.  I  wrote  on  the  subject 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Independent.  The  letter  was  handed  to 
Miss  Anthony,  and  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  the  next  meeting  i  f  the 
Equal  Riifhts  Society.  This  almost  frightened  me,  for  I  had  hitherto 
lool<ed  askance  at  the  woman's  rights  movemenL 

Meeting  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  not  long  after,  the  talk  turned  upon 
negro  suffrage.  I  expressed  myself  in  favor  of  that  measure,  and  timidly 
added,  **  And  go  farther— I  think  women  also  should  vote/'  She  grasped 
my  hand  cordially,  saying,  "And  ao  do  IT*  This  was  Mrs.  Viiginia  !«. 
Minor.  We  had  each  cherished  this  opinion,  supposing  that  no  other 
woman  in  the  community  held  it;  and  this  we  afterwards  found  to  have 
been  the  experience  of  many  others.  This  was  in  1866;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  Mrs.  Minor  prepared  and  circulated  for  signatures  a  card 
of  thanks  to  Hon.  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  the  recognition  of  woman's  politi- 
cal rights  he  had  given  in  the  United  Stales  Senate  in  a  speech  upon  ex- 
tending the  suffrage  to  the  women  of  the  District  of  Columbia.*  This 
card  received  enough  names  to  justify  another  step— that  of  a  petition  to 
the  Missouri  General  Assembly.  This  was  headed  by  Mrs.  Minor,  and 
circulated  with  untiring  eneigy  by  her,  receiving  several  hundred  s|gna> 
tures,  and  was  sent  to  the  legislature  during  the  winter,  where  it  received 
some  degree  of  favor. 

But  as  yet  no  eflFort  had  been  made  toward  an  organization.  The  first 
step  in  that  direction  was  in  Mny,  1867,  by  Mrs.  Lucretia  P.  Hall  and  her 
sister.  Miss  Penelope  Allen.  daughtLts  of  Mrs.  Beverly  Alien,  and  nieces 
of  Genenil  Pope,  in  the  parlors  of  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Clapp,  the  president  of 
the  Union  Aid  Society  during  the  war.  Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.  Clapp  and  my- 
self called  a  public  meeting  on  May  8,  when  the  Woman  Suffrage  Society 
of  Missouri  was  oiganised»  with  Mrs.  Minor  president 

In  the  winter  of  1868  the  association  sent  a  laige  delegation  of  ladies  to 
Jefferson  with  a  petition  containing  about  2,000  names,  to  present  to  the 
legislature.  The  Republicans  were  then  in  the  ascendency,  and  the  ladies 
having  many  professed  friends  among  the  members,  were  received  with 

*  Forthk  tpecch  of  B.  Gmtz  Brown  «ee  Vol.  II.,  |M«e  136. 
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every  demonstration  of  respect.  Addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Phcebc 
Couzins  and  Dr.  Ada  Greunan.  The  petition  was  respectfully  considered 
and  a  lair  vote  given  for  the  submission  of  an  amendment 

Subsequent  sessions  of  the  legislature  have  been  besi^;ed,  as  was  also 
the  constitutional  convention  in  1875;  but  beyond  the  passage  of  several 
laws  improving  the  general  status  of  women,  we  have  not  made  much  im* 
pression  upon  the  law-making  power  of  our  State;  not  so  much  since  the 
State  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  as  while  the  Republicans 
wert^  in  the  majority. 

But  the  public  nieetini^s  ;ind  social  influence  of  our  association  have 
done  much  for  the  cause  (;f  woni.'in  suffrage.  Strangers  are  surprised  to 
find  so  little  prejudice  existing  against  a  movement  so  decidedly  unpopu- 
lar in  many  places.  The  convention  held  in  St.  Louis  in  October,  1869, 
was  one  of  the  very  best  I  have  ever  known,  and  its  influence  was  long 
felt  for  good.  In  the  spring  of  1871  our  association  became  auxiliary  to 
the  Americaik,  and  inconsequence  several  of  our  active  members  seceded, 
viz. :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minor.  Miss  Couzins,  Dr.  Greunan  and  others.  In  the 
autumn  of  1873  the  American  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in  St 
JLiOuis. 

The  law  school  of  Washington  University  has  always  been  open  to 
women.  Miss  Couzins  was  the  first  to  avail  herself  of  its  advantages  in 
1S69,  though  Miss  Barkaloo  of  Brooklyn,  denied  admissif^n  to  Columbia 
Law  School,  soon  joined  her,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870.  While 
Miss  Barkaloo  was  not  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  United 
Staites,  she  doubtless  was  the  first  to  try  a  case  in  court  She  died  after  a 
few  months  of  most  promising  practice.*  Miss  Couzins  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  May,  1871. 

The  St.  Louis  School  of  Design,  which  has  done  much  for  woman,  was 
originated  by  members  of  our  association ;  principally  by  Mrs.  Mary  F. 
Henderson,  who  has  given  untiring  efTort  in  that  direction.  Our  mem- 
ber? were  also  instrumental  in  opening  to  women  the  St.  Louis  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College,  and  active  in  opposing  what  was  known  as  the 
St.  Louis  *'  Social  Evil  Law."  They  aided  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  valiant  struggle 
against  that  iniquity.  Mrs.  £.  Patrick  and  myself  called  the  first  public 
meeting  to  protest  against  the  law.  It  was  repealed  March  27.  1874. 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  Mrs.  Minor's  suit  to  obtain  suffrage  utt^ 
der  the  fourteenth  amendment  We  all  admired  her  courageous  efforts 
for  that  object  Previous  to  that  attempt  our  society  had  earnestly  ad- 
vocated a  sixteenth  amendment  for  the  protection  of  woman's  right  to 
vote,  but  held  the  matter  in  abeyance  pending  the  suit.  After  its  failure 
we  again  renewed  our  efforts  for  a  sixteenth  amendment,  circulating  and 
sending  to  Washington  our  petitions.  Our  association  holds  monthly 
meetings  and  proposes  to  continue  the  agitation.t   i  ought  to  say,  per- 

*  For  (utl  account  of  Miss  Barkaloo  MB  N«r  VmIk  chlflar,  iwgB  404. 

t  Besides  those  already  oamcd.  there  are  many  other  women  worthv  rf  mention— Mrs.  Hannah 
S«Affg,  MnL.  George  H.  Rha,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Grud,  Miss  N.  M.  LaveUc,  Mr:>.  Helen  E.  Siarrett,  Mn.  A.  E. 
I  iitltinson,  Mrs  E.  R.  Caie.  Mis,  S.  Sharman,  Mm.  Mary  S.  Phelps,  Miss  Mary  £.  Beedy.  Mr*.  Fanny 
O'Haly,  Mn.  J.  C  Orrkk.  Mim  Henrietta  Moore.  Mnu  Stephen  Ri4seler.  Mn.  VL  Bedfeid.  Mn. 
IL  JadM :  ami  enooc  oin  0«ui  frimdi  am  Mn.  Rom  Thtion,  Mn.  Dr.  Pidi^  Mn. 
biwd,  Mifc  fe  g  FwhriBbin,  Mn.  RenbttMr,  Miw  LMumUi. 
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baps,  that  our  sodet^r  lends  all  the  help  possible,  to  other  States.  It  gave 
I520  to  Michigan  in  1874,  and  $200  to  Coloxado  in  1877.  R.  N.  H. 

To  bring  the  question  of  woman's  right  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales 
to  vote  for  United  States  officers  before  the  judiciary,  Mrs.  Mmor  at- 
tempted to  register  in  order  to  vote  at  the  natiuiuil  election  in  November, 
1872,  and  being  refuscMl  on  account  of  her  sex,  brought  the  matter  before 
the  courts  in  the  shape  of  a  suit  against  the  registering  officer.*  The 
point  was  decided  adversely  to  her  in  all  the  courts,  being  finally  reported 
in  Vol.  21  of  Wallace's  U.  S.  Supceme  Court  Reports.  The  import- 
ance of  this  decision  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  affects  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  male  as  well  as  female,  if,  as  there  pronounced,  the 
United  States  has  no  voters  of  its  own  creation.  The  Dred-Scott  decision 
is  insignificant  in  comparison.  Mrs.  Minor  made  the  following  points  in 
her  petition  : 

X.  As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  any  and  all  the 
privileges  and  immaiiities'*  that  belong  to  such  position  however  defined;  and  as  are 

held,  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  other  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  elective  franchise  is  a  "  privilege  "  of  citizenship,  in  the  highest  sen5.e  of  the 
word.  It  is  the  privilege  preservative  of  all  rights  and  privileges;  and  especially  of 
the  right  of  the  citizen  to  participate  in  his  or  her  government. 

5.  The  denial  or  abridgment  of  this  privilege,  if  it  exist  at  aU«  must  be  sought  only 
in  the  fundamental  charter  of  government — ^the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If 
not  found  there,  no  inferior  power  or  jurisdiction  can  leipdly  claim  the  right  to  eser* 
cisc  it. 

4.  But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far  fiom  xecognizing  or  permttung 
any  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  privileges  of  citizen^,  expressly  declares  that  "no 
State  shall  m.ike  or  enforce  any  Uw  which  shall  abridge  the  privilq^es  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  Slates." 

5.  It  follovirs  that  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  constitution  and  registry'  law  before 
recited  are  in  conflict  widi,  and  must  yield  to  the  panunonnt  authority  of,  the  Constip 
ttttion  of  the  United  States. 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  in  St  Louis  January  25,  1875,  a  committee  t  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  setting  forth 
the  necessity  of  such  action  by  the  constitutional  convention,  soon  to  as- 
semble, as  would  insure  to  all  citizens  the  right  of  choice  in  their  law- 
makers and  in  tlie  oiricers  wliuse  duty  it  siiould  be  to  execute  the  laws. 
The  address  was  prepared  and  widely  circulated  over  the  State.  In  Juiic. 
the  convention  being  in  session  at  Jefferson.  Mrs.  Minor,  Miss  Couzins. 
and  Mrs.  Dickinson  went  to  the  capitol  and  were  granted  a  gracious  hear- 
ing, but  no  action  was  conceded. 

In  May,  1S79,  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  St.  Louis,  holding  its  session  through  the  day,  morning,  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  so  much  interest  was  aroused  that  on  May  13  a 
local  society  was  organized  under  the  tiead  of  the  National  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  for  St.  Louis,|  with  Mrs.  Minor  president,  which  has  con* 

*  For  a  full  r^Ort  of  Mrs.  Minor's  trial,  see  History  of  Woman  Sufimfc,  Vol.  IL«  page  715. 

t  The  committo*  w«M :  J.  B.  Mcfwio,  Vii|iBia  L,  Miaor,  Jolw  Snipder,  Lydia  F.  DickiiiMa«  Mam 

E.  F.  Jackson. 

J  I  he  officers  were:  Pmiiifnt^  Mrs.  Virgini.i  L.  Minor;  I'tc-rresidtHtt,  Mrs.  Eli/A  J.  Patrick, 
MnkCaroUoe  J.  Todd,  Mia  P)uxb«  W.  Cousins;  Ejc*cutiv€  Cem»:itt,,^  Mrs.  K.  P.  JohnMn,  Mn. 
W.  W.  Polk;  SterHa^^  Mlift  EBa  B.  Buckley ;  Trtatmrtr^  Mist  Maggie  Baumganner. 
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tinued  to  do  most  eilicient  service  to  the  present.    During  the  summer 
01  ii>79,  Mrs.  Minor  refused  to  pay  the  tax  assessed  against  her: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  26,  1879. 
Hon.  David  Powers,  Presidtnt  Board  of  Assessors:    I  honestly  believe  and  con- 
tciendoasly  inake  oftfli  that  I  lunre  not  one  doUanf  worth  of  property  subject  to  taxa> 

tion.  The  principle  apon  which  this  govemment  rests  is  representation  before  taxa^ 
tinn.  My  property  is  denied  representation,  and  therefore  can  not  be  taxable.  The 
law  which  yoa  quote  as  applicable  to  me  in  your  notice  to  make  my  tax  return  is  in 
direct  conflict  widi  section  30  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  which  declares,  "  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law,"  And  that  surely  cannot  be  dne  process  of  law  wherein  ouo  of  the 
parties  only  is  law-maker,  judge,  jury  and  executioner,  and  the  other  stands  silenced, 
denied  the  power  either  of  assent  or  dissent,  a  condition  of  *'  involuntary  slavery"  so 
deariy  prohibited  in  section  31  of  the  same  article,  as  well  as  in  the  Constitntioa 
of  the  United  States,  that  no  legislation  or  judicial  prejudice  can  ignore  it.  I  trust 
you  will  believe  it  is  from  po  <li<rov|)ect  to  you  that  T  continue  to  refuse  to  become  a 
party  to  this  injustice  by  making  a  return  of  property  to  your  honorable  body,  as 
deatiy  the  dotics  of  a  dtisen  can  only  be  cncted  where  ri^ts  and  privileges  are 
cqaslfy  accorded.  Respectfolty,  ViRGimA  L.  Minor. 

Again,  io  February,  i88t,  Mrs.  Minor  made  an  able  argument  before 

the  legislative  committee  on  constitutional  amendments  in  support  of 
the  petition  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the  State.  Her 
pivotal  point  was.  "  By  whatever  tenure  you,  as  one-half  of  the  people, 
hold  it,  we,  the  other  half,  claim  it  by  the  same."  And  again  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  at  a  meeting  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  the 
Father  Matthew  Debating  Club,  at  which  the  subject  was,  "  Is  the 
woman's  rights  movement  to  be  encouraged?"  Patrick  Long.  Daniel 
O'Connel  Tracy,  Richard  D.  Kerwen,  spoke  in  the  affirmative;  several 
gentlemen  and  two  ladies  in  opposition,  when  Mrs.  Minor,  who  was  in  the 
audience,  was  called  out  amid  great  applause,  to  which  she  responded  in 
an  able  speech,  showing  that  the  best  temperance  weapon  in  the  hands  . 
of  woman  ia  the  ballot 

Of  the  Initial  steps  taken  for  the  elevation  of  women  In  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Oregon,  Mrs*  Annie  R.  Irvine  writes: 

The  Woman's  Union,  an  independent  literary  club,  designed  to  im- 
prove the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  women,  held 
its  first  meeting  in  Oregon,  Holt  county,  on  the  evening  of  January  6. 
1872,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Asher  Goslin*  Temporary  (jfTicers  were 
elected,  nnd  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
i^eni  ot  the  club,  Siic  ladies  *  were  present.  The  succeeding  meetings 
grew  in  interest,  and  took  strong  hold  upon  the  minds  of  all  classes,  from 
the  fact  that  hitherto  no  outlet  had  been  found  for  the  energies  of  our 
^men  outside  the  circle  of  home  and  church.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  its  existence,  the  Woman's  Union  had  to  bear  in  a  small  way,  many  of 
the  sneers  and  taunts  attending  more  pretentious  oiganizations,  but  luck* 
ilyi  when  the  novelty  wore  ofT.  we  were  allowed  to  pursue  the  quiet  tenor 
of  OUT  way,  with  an  occasional  slur  at  the  "strong-minded  "tendency  of 

*  Ttiey  were,  Mr«.  S.  L.  Goslin,  Mrs.  A.  S.  GosUn,  Mn.  M.  M.  Soper,  Annie  B.  B*tchelkr,  Mary 
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the  org-anization.  During  nearly  fourteen  years  we  have  held  regular 
meetings  in  a  hall  rented  for  the  purpose,  and  paid  for  by  earnings  of  the 
society.  An  excellent  organ  is  owned  by  the  club;  they  liave  a  horary  of 
•everal  hundred  volumeSk  book*<ases,  carpet,  cuituns,  pictures,  tables. 
chair9»  stov«,  etc^  and  the  members  take  great  pride  in  their  cosy  head* 
quarters.  At  this  writing,  interesting  meetings  are  held  on  each  Wedne«- 
l^y  evenii^  at  the  homes  of  the  different  members  of  the  society.*  In 
the  course  ctf  so  long  a  time,  this  organization  has  had  many  cbai^ieSL 
Members  have  removed  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States*  and  many  sim* 
ilar  clubs  elsewhere  trace  their  origin  to  our  society. 

Several  years  ago  an  open  letter  from  here  to  "Woman's  Kin|?- 
dom,"  in  the  Chicago  Inter^Ocean  called  attention  to  our  plan  of  work 
for  small  towns;  as  a  result  fifteen  similar  Unions  were  organized, 
some  of  them  still  flourishing.  In  northwest  Missouri  the  same  kind 
of  clubs  were  formed  in  Jiaryville.  Hodaway  county,  and  Savannah, 
Andrew  county,  but  neither  of  them  became  permanent.  In  the  course 
of  twelve  years  many  of  the  best  speakers  on  the  American  plat- 
form have  addressed  Oregon  audiences,  brought  here  by  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  a  few  women.  To-day,  public  opinion  in  this  part 
of  Missouri  is  in  advance  of  other  sections  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  great  interests  of  humanity.  In  March,  1879,  a  call  signed  by 
prominent  citizens  t  brought  together  a  large  assembly  of  men  and  women 
in  the  court-house.  An  address  in  fovor  of  woman  suffrage  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  John  Wayman  of  the  M.  E.  Church  of  St.  Joseph.  Mr.  James 
L.  Allen  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  a  society  was  then  oigan* 
ized,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Holt  County  Woman  Suffrage  Society.  At 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  held  at  St.  Louis  later  in  the 
same  year,  Jas.  L.  Allen  acted  as  delegate  from  this  association  and  re- 
ported our  progress.  The  best  organized  woman's  society  in  the  State  is 
probably  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  In  its  diflerent  de- 
partments, although  hampered  by  too  much  theological  red  tape,  it  is 
reaching  thousands  of  ignorant,  prejudiced,  good  sectarian  women  who 
would  expect  the  ''heavens  to  fall*'  if  they  accidentally  got  into  a  meeting 
where  **  woman's  rights  "  was  mentkuied  even  in  a  whisper.  Mrs.  Clara 
Hoffman,  of  Kansas  City,  is  State  president,  and  a  woman  of  great  force. 
She,  as  well  as  other  leading  lights  in  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  is  strongly  advocating  woman  suffrage  as  a  siru  qua  mm  in 
the  temperance  woric.  The  women  of  this  part  of  the  State  have  been 
given  quite  a  prominent  place  among  organizations  mentioned  in  a  late 
"  History  oi  Missouri,  by  Counties."   The  Woman's  Union  has  taken  the 

*  Presideni,  Emma  C.  Dobyns  ;  I'tct-Prfsident,  K.ate  Evaag  Thatcher  ;  StcrHmrj^  C. 

Shuft*  ;  Trttumrer,  Lucy  S.  Rancher ;  Corrtsfonding  Stc~r€tary^  Aimie  R.  Irvine. 

t  Believing  that  the  best  interests  of  society,  a»  well  as  goremment,  would  be  best  scrred  by  a4aut-> 
tiAg  all  citijens  to  the  full  righu  of  citiienahip,  we,  th«  uodarsigDcd,  Kereby  give  notice  that  a  m«ctiac 
will  ba  bald  at  tha  oourt-boiua,  Ofsgon,  on  Saturday,  Uaick  1, 1899,  at  a  fk.  au,  for  tb«  pwpoaa  ol  <mw 
Saab^  •  Wooum  Soffrane  AModtttOB.  TImm  latcraitad  uentgidlftMMMl*  Chilw  IvWdc,  C  W. 
Ltikess.  Jame»  L.  Allen,  S.  B.  Lukens,  Samuel  Stackcy«  Sodh  |fllHnOt  IX  J>  UAlH,  Bhvn  BfOtd* 
back,  Mary  Cuny,  Ja».  B.  CttiTy«  Aank  R.  Irvioa. 
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place  of  honor,*  From  the  very  outset  we  have  had  the  most  bitter  and 
persistent  opposition  fr-mi  the  churches,  more  particularly  the  Presby- 
terian, although  some  of  our  most  capable  members  were  of  that  faith. 
Exceptions  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  Christian,  or  Campbelhte,  and 
as  a  general  thing,  the  M.  E.  churches.  The  greatest  shock  we  have  had 
to  resisU  however,  came  a  few  months  since  in  the  shape  of  a  division 
among  our  own  members,  and  has  really  discouraged  the  more  independ* 
ent  among  us  more  than  anything  else.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  sent  their  Mas- 
catine  organizer  here*  to  w^Uce  up  the  wo^en  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
society.  Although  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  he  created  a  fanatical  stam- 
pede, and  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  and  the  weakness  of  their  heads, 
our  church  women  in  the  Woman's  Union  propcjsed  to  give  to  the  three 
temperance  clubs,  numbering  perhaps  150, the  free  use  of  our  ro<;ms  and 
property,  and  suspend  our  own  club,  claiming  that  our  mission  was  ended, 
and  that  a  field  of  greater  usefulness  was  opened  In  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  line 
of  work.  The  liberal  element  refused  to  abandon  the  old  organisation, 
although  many  joined  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  work  and  attended  both  clubs. 

However,  in  a  small  community,  where  the  consciences  of  many  good 
women  are  not  free,  we  have  met  with  serious  drawbacks.  We  have 
had  to  submit  to  a  sort  of  boycotting-  process,  for  some  time,  the  ortho- 
dox, jjoody-goody  people  evidently  tn,'mg  to  frf-eze  us  out ;  although  I 
must  claim  that  nearly  every  member  of  the  Wunuin  s  Union  is  strongly 
interested  in  the  temperance  cause,  and  as  tiie  dillerent  departments  in 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  fail  to  cover  the  ground  we  occupy,  quite  a  respectable 
number  seem  determined  to  hold  00  in  their  own  way,  tr>'ing  little  by  little 
to  better  the  condition  of  all,  and  particularly  to  Increase  and  strengthen 
the  feeble  germ  of  independent  thought  in  women,  so  often  smothered 
and  destroyed  by  too  much  theology*  What  we  need  for  women  is  not 
more  spirituality  but  more  hard  common-sense,  applied  to  reform  as 
well  as  religion.  One  thing  connected  with  our  organization  is  a  matter 
of  pride  to  all  women,  namely,  t^iat  no  pecuniary  obligation  has  ever 
been  repudiated  by  the  Woman's  Union.  Besides  paying  our  debts  we 
have  given  hundreds  of  dollars  to  works  of  charity  and  education,  uud 
keep  a  standing  fund  of  $100,  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency,  when,  as 
often  happens,  we  faO  to  make  expenses  on  lectures,  entertainments,  etc. 
It  would  not  be  claiming  too  much  If  the  Woman's  Unkm  of  Oregon  was 

•  la  1875  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Oregon,  and  remember  my  surprise  at  meeting  so  targe  a  circle  of 
Mi^t,  iaMllteaiit  vomcn.  After  taking  an  old  ktag*  «k  Tnwrsty  dty,  and  lumberioK  oloaiK  two  nilcs 

nr  r  re  ovcr  bad  roads  on  a  dtill  day  in  March  into  a  very  unpropitious  looking  town,  my  heart  sank 
at  ihc  prospect  of  the  small  audience  I  should  inevitably  have  in  such  a  spot.  Wondering  as  lo  ihc 
^haiaeterof  the  people  I  should  find,  we  jolted  round  the  town  to  the  home  of  the  editor  and  his 
cbmnuaie  wtfc«  Mn.  Lucy  S.  Rancher.  Their  cordial  wcloone  aod  generoiu  hospitalities  aoon  made 
dw  old  stage,  the  imighnMidt,  and  the  daOtowfi  but  dim  m«moriet<^  Olwftfter  •noihcrtho 

mcmlier^  of  the  Union  cl-  r  irr  t-  to  Rrcct  jnc,  .inrl  1  ■..iw  in  th.it  urgaiii/ation  of  strong,  noble  women, 
wisdom  cninitj^h  to  redeem  the  m  iujlc  State  uf  Mi&^ud  (rum  ita  apathy  on  the  question  of  woman's 
lighia*  One  of  the  promL^iti^  featuns  of  the  efforts  of  the  immortal  six  women  who  took  the  inittaliv*, 
was  the  full  sympathy  shown  by  their  hushaoda  la  their  attempu  to  impioftt  themselves  and  the  oon- 
aninity.  Mi«sCotizins  and  Mtss  Anthony  Mon  followed  me,  and  were  aKke  surprised  and  delighted 
with  ilic  Litrr.iiv  C ""  of  OreRon.  I  wa^  there  again  in  '77,  and  was  entertained  by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Nor- 
■Mn«  ivow  living  in  St.  Joseph,  and  in  'xQ,  1  stayed  in  ;<  l.^rge,  old-fashioned  brick  house  near  the  public 
^tauttwith  Mft.  Montgotnery,  then  fat.  fair  and  forty. "  and  all  three  visits,  with  thiS  CflWMd  dfa^ 
■mat  the  tMONiof  different  aMnbcnoltlM dub,  I  thoroitgUy  cigeyvd.*^  C»  & 
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to  go  upun  the  historic  page  as  the  only  Irce,  independent  woman's  club 
ever  successfully  carried  an  for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  great  State  ol 
Missouri.* 

Missouri  has  always  felt  a  becoming  pride  in  the  gifted  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Phoebe  Couzins,  who  was  the  first  woman  to  enter  the 
law  school,  go  through  the  entire  course,  and  graduate  with 
honor  to  herself  and  her  native  State.  Hence,  a  reception  to 
her,  to  mark  such  an  event,  was  preeminently  fitting.  This  com- 
pliment was  paid  to  her  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Walker,  and  a 
large  gatherinir  of  the  elite  of  St.  Louis  honored  her  with  their 
presence.!  The  drawing-rooms  were  festooned  with  garlands  of 
evergreens  and  brilliant  forest  leaves  and  hanging-baskets  of 
foses ;  the  bountiful  tables  were  elaborately  decorated  with  fruits 
and  flowers  and  statuettes,  while  pictures  of  distinguished  womea 
looked  down  from  the  wall  on  every  side.  After  the  feast  came 
letters,  toasts  and  speeches,  a  brilliant  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Dr.  Walker,  and  an  equally  brilliant  reply  by  Miss 
Couzins.  Witty  and  complimentary  speeches  were  made  by 
Judge  Krum,  Hon.  Albert  Todd,  Mrs.  Francis  Minor,  ex-Gov- 
ernor Stanard,  Judge  Reber,  Professor  Riley,  I.  E.  Meeker,  Mrs, 
Henrietta  Noa.  Congratulatory  letters  were  received  from  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  national  reputation,  and  the  following 
regrets : 

Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  chancellor  of  the  University,  with  "  compliments  and  thanks  to 
Dr.  and  Mn.  Walker.  I  reg;iet  that  engagements  tliia  evening  prevent  ne  from  ett* 
joying  the  pleaanfe  of  meediig  Mist  Cooxins  and  welcoming  hnr  to  her  new  and  well- 
deserved  honors,  as  T  hnd  expected  to  do  until  an  hour  ago." 

James  £.  Yeatman  sent  regrets  accompanied  with  "his  wannest  congratulations  to 
ICiis  Conains,  vridi  best  widiet  lor  Iter  tnccesa  in  ^  noble  piofcanoB  of  Hie  law." 

Geoige  Partridge  tcgreta,  "bofung  eveiy  enooangcment  will  be  givca  to  Iboae  wbo 
aspire  to  high  honors  by  their  intellectual  and  moral  attainments." 

General  J.  H.  Hammond.  Kan'-?.'^  City,  Mo.:  "  1  would  feel  honored  in  being  ai^ 
lowed  the  privilege  of  coiij^ra,luUiiiig  llui.  lady  who  so  practically  honors  her  sex." 

In  addition  to  the  many  congratulations  showered  upon  Miss 
Couzins,  she  was  the  recipient  of  testimonials  of  a  more  enduring 

*  Amung  proj^ressive  women  io  thU  ^rt  of  Missouri,  Mis.  A<Iela  M.  Kelly,  of  Savannah,  wife  of  Cim^ 
CUll  JuJ^c  Hciirj'  S.  Kelly,  is  pre  ;i;i:i<,';n  ;  ;ri  Mound  City,  Mi~s.  Emma  K.  Hershbcrgcr,  Mr>>,  Miry 
Mamcher,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Tracy,  Mrs.  Fanny  Smith,  and  others,  are  leading  women,  and  were  once  resi- 
dent! here,  mid  nembers  of  the  Woiiiaa*t  Union.  Among  tluMC  actively  intcrated  here  now,  I  ahaB 

only  mcntior     few,  Mrs.  Nancy  Hrr^hbcrger,  Maiy  CanjTi  ElviO  BlOedbcck,  IjtKg  A  Olrfttiiai, 

EUa  O.  Fallon,  Mary  Stirrell,  and  many  others. 

t  Among  those  pwwBt  won  dio  teHowMg  laAot  oad  gMllomcB}  Dr.  and  Mm.  Walk»,  Phcete 

Cou/jn*;,  e*<i.,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson,  Gov.  and  Mrs.  F  0  ??anard,  Mr.  and  Mre.  Chea> 
ter  H.  Krum,  Mr.  ;uid  Mrs,  Francis  Minor,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Wm.  I  j.iiix.k.  Major  and  Mr*.  J.  E.  D, 
Ccuiin*.,  M.ijor  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Meeker,  Major  and  Mr».  W.  S.  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrv  Lippmann,  Ml, 
•ad  Mr».  LcejwUl  Noa«  Misa  Noa«  Miio  A.  L.  Forbes,  Judge  Kram,  Judge  Reber,  Judge  Todd,  G«o. 
11. Stuart (doBB), PMf. Riky, Suae  EntonotogMt ;  Piot  Uager.Scata  CI«ol<«ist:  J. R. StnM, arti«» 
•■dotlMn. 
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and  equally  flattering  character.  Among  many  valuable  presents 
were  twelve  volumes  of  Edmund  Burke  from  Miss  A.  L.  Forbes, 
who  wished  to  testify  her  appreciation  of  the  event  by  deeds 
rather  than  words.  Mrs.  E.  O.  Stanard  presented  a  hand- 
somely-bound set  of  "  Lr;>k;nc's  Speeches,"  in  five  volunics. 
There  were  other  gifts  of  great  intrinsic  worth.  These  tokens  of 
regard  were  sent  from  admiring  friends  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Although  Miss  Couzins  has  never  practiced  in  her  chosen  profes- 
sion, yet  the  knowledge  and  discipline  acquired  in  the  study  of  our 
American  system  of  jurisprudence  and  constitutional  law  have 
been  of  essential  service  to  her  in  the  prolonged  arguments  on 
the  enfranchisement  of  woman,  in  which  she  has  so  ably  and  elo- 
quently advocated  the  case  of  the  great  plaintiff  o£  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  that  famous  law-suit  begun  by  Margaret  Fuller  in 
1840,  Woman  versus  Man.'*  •  Our  junior  advocate  has  taken  the 
case  into  the  highest  courts  and  made  her  appeab  to  a  jury  of 
the  sovereign  people  and  "the  judgment  of  a  candid  world." 
On  all  principles  of  precedent  and  importance  our  case  now 
stands  first  on  the  calendar.  When  wtU  the  verdict  be  rendered 
and  what  will  it  be? 
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Bcauiifal  Scenery— Liberal  in  Politic?  and  Reforms— Le^slation  for  Women— No 
Right  yet  to  Joint  Earning:} — Early  Agiuttioii — Frances  Dana  Gage,  1S54 — Mn. 
BloiNiier  Before  the  Territorial  Le^clatme,  1856— Mrs^  Martba  H.  Bfinkerhoff— 
Jfft.  Annie  Savety,  1868— County  Associations  Formed  in  1S69 — State  So- 
ciety Organized  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  1S70,  Henry  O'Connor,  President — Mr^.  Cntler 
Answers  Judge  Palmer— First  Annual  Meeting,  Des  Moines — Letter  from  Bishop 
Simpson—The  State  Regi^rCompIimentnrf— Mass-Meeting  at  the  Capitol— Mis. 
Sarery  and  Mrs.  Harbert — Legislative  Action — Methodist  and  Un  i  alisl 
Churches  Indorse  Woman  Suffrage — Repu^licr.n  Pbnk,  1874 — Governor  Carjx-n- 
ter's  Message,  1S76 — Annual  Meeting,  1SS2,  Many  Clergymen  Present — Five 
Hundred  Editors  Interviewed — Miss  Hindmanand  Mrs.  Campbell — Mrs.  Callaaan 
Interview*  Governor  Sherman,  tSS^Lawyers— Governor  Rirfcwood  Appoints 
Women  to  Office— Coanlf  Superintendents — Elizabeth  S.  Cook — Joum.ilism— 
Literature — Medicine — Ministry — Inventions — President  of  a  National  Bank —  . 
The  Heroic  Kate  Shelly — Temperance— Improvement  in  the  Laws. 

The  euphonious  Indian  name,  Iowa,  signifying  "  the  beautiful 
land,"  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  those  gently  undulating  prai- 
ries, decorated  in  the  season  of  flowers  with  a  brilliant  garniture 
of  honey-suckles,  jaisamincs,  wild  roses  and  violets,  watered  with 
a  chain  of  picturesque  lakes  and  riv  ers,  chasing  each  other  into 
the  bosom  of  the  boundless  Mississippi.  The  motto  on  the  great 
seal  of  the  State,  "Our  liberties  we  prize  and  our  rights  we  will 
maintain,**  is  the  key-note  to  the  successive  struggles  made  there 
to  build  up  a  community  of  moral,  virtuous,  intelligent  people, 
securing  justice,  liberty  and  equality  to  all.  Iowa  has  been  the 
State  to  g^ve  large  Republican  majorities;  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment; and  to  present  propositions  before  her  legislature  for  eight 
successive  sessions  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage  to  woman.  In  the 
article  on  Iowa,  in  the  American  Cyclopeedia»  the  writer  says:  "  No 
distinction  is  made  in  law  between  the  husband  and  the  wife  in  re- 
gard  to  property.  One-third  in  value  of  all  the  real  estate  of  either, 
upon  the  death  of  the  other,  goes  to  the  survivor  in  fee  simple* 
Neither  is  liable  for  the  separate  debts  of  the  other.  The  wife 
may  make  contracts  and  incur  liabilities  which  may  be  enforced 
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by  or  against  her  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  was  unmarried ; 
and  so  a  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued  without  the  hus> 
band  being  joined  in  the  action."  Many  women  living  in  Iowa 
often  quote  these  laws  with  pride,  showing  the  liberality  of  their 
rulers*  as  far  as  they  go.  But  in  new  countries  the  number 
of  women  that  inherit  property  is  very  small  compared  to  the 
number  that  work  all  their  days  to  help  pay  for  their  humble 
homes.  It  is  in  the  right  to  these  joint  earnings  where  the 
wife  is  most  cruelly  defrauded,  because  the  mother  of  a  lar^je 
family,  who  washes,  irons,  cooks,  bakes,  patches  and  dams, 
takes  care  of  the  children,  labors  from  early  dawn  to  midnight  in 
her  own  home,  is  not  supposed  to  earn  anything,  hence  owns 
nothing,  and  all  the  labors  of  a  long  life,  the  results  of  her  thrift 
and  economy,  belong  absolutely  to  the  husband,  so  that  when  he 
dies  they  call  it  liberality  for  the  husband  to  make  his  partner  an 
heir,  and  give  her  one-third  of  their  joint  earnings. 

For  this  chapter  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer, 
who  moved  into  this  State  from  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1855 
with  her  husband,  who  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Council 
Bluffs,  where  they  have  resided  ever  since.  Mrs.  Bloomer  had 
been  the  editor  for  several  years  of  a  weekly  paper  called  the 
LUy^  which  advocated  both  temperance  and  woman's  rights,  and 
for  the  six  years  of  its  publication  was  of  inestimable  value 
alike  to  both  reforms.  She  was  one  of  the  earliest  champions  of 
the  woman's  rights  movement,  and  as  writer,  editor  and  lecturer, 
did  much  to  forward  the  cause  in  its  Infancy.* 

Tht:  tifbt  agiiatiun  of  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  in  Iowa  was  in  the 
summer  of  1854,  when  Frances  Dana  Gage  of  Ohio  gave  a  series  of  lec- 
tures in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  State  on  temperance  and  woman's 
rights.  Letters  written  to  Ufy  at  the  time  show  that  large  audiences 
congregated  to  see  and  hear  a  woman  publicly  proclaiming  the  wrongs  of 
her  sex.  and  demanding  equal  rights  before  the  law.  During  the  year 
1855  the  writer  gave  several  lectures  at  Council  Bluffs,  and  in  January, 

*  In  1849  her  IiusIhumI  was  appointed  poM-maiter,  «lie  lieoune  \&i  deputy,  was  duly  tworn  in,  and 

during  the  adtninutration  of  Y.iylor  aitd  Fillmore  Ncrvc<1  in  that  capacity.  When  sht  i  ;  ^led  her 
duties  the  improvement  in  the  apprarance  and  conduct  o(  the  office  was  generally  A(^nowl«dged.  A 
neat  Utile  room  adjoining  became  a  kind  of  ladiea*  exchange  where  ihoM  coning  from  diffenmt  pOrt$  of 
tbetown  could  meet  to  talk  over  the  contenu  of  the  last  Lily  and  the  progress  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movemetit  in  general.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  brief  inierrcf^num  of  a  woman  in  the  post-oflke,  can 
readily  testity  tL>  the  lo^-.  to  the  UdiLs  ot  ihe  village  .in 1 1  the  void  fdt by  aU whoB  Mfv>  Btoomer and 
the  Lily  kft  (or  the  West  and  men  again  retgned  supreme. 
Mr.  aad  Mti.  BloeoMr  Knovod  to  Ml.  VcnMa,  (^io,  in  1S53,  sod  dio  pttblicatioB  of  iho  Litf  wai 

continued;  she  was  also  the  aswciite  editor  of  the  Wrttrrn  ff^ftur  Vhit(>r.  Mr>  Ptoorncr  kciiired  in 
the  principal  citn3  of  Ohio  and  throughout  the  north-west,  and  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five  appointed 
to  memorialize  the  legiihatujre  of  Ohio  foT  •  probibiioty  Uw,  and  asNited  ia  the  fofottiioD  of  sevonl 
lodges  of  Good  Templars. 
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1856,  b}'  invitati  n,  addressed  the  second  territorial  legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, in  Representative  Hall,  Omaha ;  and  in  the  year  followinsf  lectured 
in  Council  Bluf!s,  Omaha,  Nebraska  City,  Glenwood  and  otlu  i  1  w  ns. 

In  1868  Mrs.  Martha  H.  Brinkerhoff  made  a  very  successlui  iecture-tour 
through  the  northern  counties  of  Iowa.  She  roused  great  interest  and 
oiganized  many  societiesp  canvassing  meanwhile  for  subscribers  to  Thi 
Revolution,,  In  the  same  jrear  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Savety  gave  a  lecture  for  the 
benefit  of  a  blind  editor  at  Des  Moines.  In  February.  1870,  bj  invitation, 
she  responded  to  a  toast  at  a  Masonic  festival  in  that  city;  and  during 
that  and  the  year  following  she  lectured  in  several  places  on  womao  suf- 
frage, and  wrote  many  able  articles  for  the  press. 

On  Aprii  17,  1869,  the  "  Northern  Woman  Suffrage  Association  "  \ras 
organi2ed  at  Dubuque.*  This  was  the  first  society  in  Iowa,  though  about 
the  same  time  others  were  being  organized  in  different  localities.  J.  L. 
HcCreery,  in  his  editorial  position*  advocated  the  enfiancMsement  of 
woman,  and  wrote  an  able  paper  in  favor  of  the  object  of  the  oxganiza' 
tion,  Mrs.  Mary  N.  Adams  opened  a  correspondence  with  friends  of  the 
movement  in  other  parts  of  the  State;  Henry  O'Connor,  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more  and  others  lectured  before  the  society,  thus  educating  the  people 
into  a  better  understanding  of  woman's  rights  and  needs.  Mrs.  Adams 
nut  only  addressed  the  home  society,  but  gave  lectures  before  lyceuros 
and  educational  institutions. 

Des  Muincs  has  always  maintained  the  niost  successful  organization, 
having  a  band  of  earnest  women  enlisted  in  the  work,  and  being  the.capi- 
tal  of  the  State,  where  every  opportunity  was  afforded  to  facilitate  their 
efforts.  The  liberality  of  the  press,  too,  aided  vastly  in  moulding  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  cause.  About  the  earliest  work  done  in  that 
city  was  in  June,  1870,  when  Hannah  Tracy  Cutler  and  Amelia  Bloomer 
(immediately  on  returning  from  the  formation  of  the  State  Society  at 
Mt,  Pleasant)  held  two  meetings  there— one  in  the  open  air  on  the 
grounds  where  the  new  capitol  now  stands,  on  the  (juestion  of  temper- 
ance, Sunday  afternoon,  presided  over  by  Governor  Merrill ;  the  other  in 
the  Baptist  Church,  on  woman  suilrage.  the  following  evening.  Mrs.  Annie 
C.  Savery  presiding. 

The  Polk  County  Woman  Suffrage  Society  was  formed  October  3$.  and 
has  never  foiled  to  hold  its  meetings  regularly  each  month  since  that 
time.  Every  congress  and  every  legislature  have  been  appealed  to  by 
petitions  signed  by  thousands  of  the  best  citizens,  and  it  is  on  record  that 
the  senators  and  representatives  of  P  ilk  county,  with  one  exception.f 
have  always  voted  in  favor  of  submitliti^^  the  question  of  woman's  enfran- 
chisement to  the  elector??  of  the  State.  When  men  are  talked  of  for  leg- 
islative honors  they  are  interviewed  by  a  committee  from  the  society,  and 
pledges  secured  that  they  will  vote  "  aye  "  on  any  woman  suffrage  bill 
that  may  come  before  them. 

This  society  has  from  time  to  time  engaged  the  services  of  prominent 

*  Th«  oflioen  were :  Pretidtnt^  Mr>.  D.  S.  Wil»oa ;  I  'ke-Fresidmi,  Mr*.  W.  P.  Sage ;  Stxrrtmry^ 
Ifin.  J.  S.  McCvMry;  Ciirr*tf*ndimgSt€itH»^ry^  Mn.  Mary  N.  Adamf. 
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lectiirers,*  and  nearly  all  of  the  ministers  and  lawyeit  of  the  city  have 
given  addressee  in  favor  of  the  cause.  Only  one  minister  has  openly  and 

bitterly  opposed  th(^  measure,  and  his  sermon  on  the  "  Subordination  of 
Woman."  publisht  fi  in  /vrc'?':^^cr,  cnllrrl  <njt  spirited  replies  fmrn  Mrs. 
Savery  and  Mrs.  Bl  ji>niLr  in  the  same  journal,  which  completely  deraol- 
ished  the  flimsy  fancies  of  the  gentleman. 

About  1874  Mrs.  Maria  Orwig  edited  a  column  in  the  Record,  and  Mary 
A.  Work  a  column  in  the  ReptAUcan,  Since  1880^  Mesdames  Hunter,  Or- 
wig, Woods  and  Woric  have  filled  two  columns  in  Tk4  ProkibitimiisU  of 
which  Laura  A.  Berry  is  one  of  the  editors.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Coggeshall  has  for 
several  3rears  served  the  society  as  reporter  for  the  Register,  proving  her- 
self a  very  ready  and  interesting  writer.  AH  of  these  ladies  are  efficient 
and  untiring  in  whatever  pertains  to  woman's  interestt  The  R^giOtr 
says : 

The  Held  of  labor  in  Dcs  Moines  is  pretty  well  occupied  by  the  ladies.  You  will 
find  them  at  the  desks  in  the  county  and  United  States  court>houses,  in  the  pension 
office,  in  the  iamrMiee  offie«,  in  the  State  ofliees,  behind  the  connten  ia  stoves,  in  au 
tomeys'  offices  and  there  i  m  c  v  m^an  who  assists  her  husband  at  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  and  she  can  Strike  as  bard  a  blow  with  a  sledge  as  the  biawnieit  worknuui  in 
the  shop. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870  a  society  was  organized  at  Burlington,  with 
fifty  members.  One  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  cause  in  this  plnce 
was  Mar)'  A.  P,  Darwin,  president  of  the  assuciation,  who  lectured  through 
the  southern  tier  of  counties  during  the  summer  of  187O1  She.  was  an 
earnest  and  forcible  speaker. 

At  Oskaloosa  the  opening  work  was  done  in  1854  by  Frances  D.  Gagei 
who  gave  four  lectures  there*  and  roused  the  people  to  thought  and  dis- 
cussion. Mattie  Griffith  Davenport  has  long  filled  a  prominent  place  in 
the  woman  suffrage  movement  in  that  city.  She  commenced  lecturing  in 
1S68,  and  during  thnt  and  the  two  succeeding  years  traveled  over  much 
of  tlie  State,  spcakmg  upon  temperance  and  woman's  rights.  During 
1879  she  edited  a  column  of  the  Davenport  News  in  the  interest  of  suf- 
frage. In  the  summer  of  1870  Mrs.  Cutler  and  Mrs.  Bloomer  held  two 
meetings  in  Oskaloosa,  in  one  of  which  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussidnSt  and  as  is  usual  in  such  encounters,  the  women  having  right  and 
Justice  on  their  side,  came  out  the  victors;  at  least  so  said  the  listeners. 
Following  this  a  Woman's  Suffrage  Society  was  organized.|  Many 
prominent  speakers  lectured  here  in  turn,  and  helped  to  keep  up  the 
interest. 

Council  Bluffs  also  organized  a  society^  in  1870,  holding  frequent  meet- 
ings and  sociables.   There  is  here  a  large  element  in  favor  of  the  ballot 

•  Xiaqr  Stone,  Mrs.  Stanton,  Mist  Anthony,  Mm.  Cutler,  Mn.  Livermore,  Anna  Dickinson,  Phoebe 
CouiB*,  Mf».  SwiwhcliB,  Miw  Hindman  and  Mn.  Campbell,  (ron  abroad ;  Me»damc»  Saveiry,  Calhi- 
■a«,Gr9iy,  PiNmaii,  Boyiimi  KulMrt,  Brown,  and  Meam.  Ftillcr,  Fanicioy,  Rutkay,  Cote  and  Uaae* 

well,  of  the  city,  bavo  each  in  turn  come  to  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  &<x-iely'si  work. 

t  For  infomiaiian  ratarding  D«»  Mobcs  I  am  indebted  to  Mary  A.  Woric,  ona  of  tba  mott  aUaad> 
vocatca  of  womaa  niffnio  b  Hm  S{ate. 
\  /VuaMntf.  Poite  Waldi;  JSwvwtefy,  Uaiifa  GfiBtk  DaMBport, 

I  PretideHi,  Amelia  Bloomer;  Vhe-PratJents,  C.  Miin>;cr  ami  Mar>'  >T  Phrrsnn  ;  Rccor^iim:  Sab» 
rVif rjr ,  Ada  McPherwn  ;  Ofrrttfcndim^ Hfcrrtary^  Will  bhocmakcr;  friiuurtr,  E.  S.  Hamcn. 
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for  woman ;  and  though  we  are  onfortunate  in  not  having  an  advocate  la 
the  presSi  still  Council  Bluffs  will  give  a  good  report  of  itself  when  the 
question  of  wonian's  enfranchisement  shall  come  before  the  electors  for 
action.  The  trustees  of  the  public  library  of  this  city  are  women;  the 
librarian  is  a  woman:  the  post-ofiice  is  in  the  hands  of  a  woman;  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  women; 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  is  a  woman  ;  and  a  large  number  of  the 
clerks  in  the  dry  goods  stores  are  women.  Miss  Ingelletta  Smith  received 
the  nomination  of  the  Republican  party  for  sciujol  superintendent  in  the 
fall  of  i$8i,  but  was  defeated  by  her  Democratic  competitor. 

Harshalltown  had a^offn^oiganization'as early  as  July.  187a*  Nettie 
Sanford  lectured  in  several  of  the  central  counties  of  the  State  during 
that  and  the  previous  year.  Josephine  Guthrie,  professor  of  Belles-Lettrea 
at  Le  Grand  College,  in  a  series  of  able  articles  in  the  Marshalltown  Times 
in  I S69,  claimed  for  women  equality  of  rights  before  the  law.  In  1873. 
Abbie  GitTord,  a  woman  of  high  culture  and  an  experienced  teacher,  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Marshall  county,  by  a  handsome  majority;  she  was  reelected,  serving,  in 
all,  four  years. 

At  Algona  a  society  t  was  formed  In  1871.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Society  at  Des  Moines,  in  1873,  Lizzie  R  Read  delivered  an  ad- 
dress entitled,  *'  Coming  Up  Out  of  the  Wilderness,"  and  in  July,  1875,  at  a  . 

mass-meeting  at  Clear  Lake,  one  on  **The  Bible  in  Favor  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage." Mrs.  Read,  formerly  as  Miss  Bunnel,  published  a  paper  called  the 
Mayflo^Mcr,  at  Peru.  Indiana,  and  in  1865  a  county  paper  in  this  State 
called  the  Upper  Dt-s  Moines. 

Since  1875  Jack:  ii  (  unty  has  had  an  efficient  Equal  Rigiits  Society. J 
On  July  4,  1876.  Nancy  K.  Alien,  at  the  general  celebration  at  Maquoketa, 
the  county-seat,  read  the  **  Protest  and  Declaration  of  Rights."  issued  by 
the  National  Association  from  its  Centennial  Parlors  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  well  received  by  the  majority  of  the  people  assembled ;  but,  as 
usual,  there  were  some  objectors.  The  Presbyterian  minister  published 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Sentinel,  to  each  of  which  Mrs.  Allen  replied 
ably  defending  the  principles  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  party.  The  Maquo- 
keta Equal  Rights  Society  celebrated  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
woman's  ri^'-lits  movement  July  19,  1S78,  by  holding  a  public  nieetinjg  in 
Dr.  Allen's  grounds,  in  the  sh.ide  of  the  grand  old  trees.  It  was  a  large 
gathering,  and  many  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  city,  by  their  presence 
and  words  of  cheer,  gave  dignity  to  the  occasion.  Jackson  county  has 
long  honored  women  with  positions  of  trust  The  deputy  recorder  is  a 
woman ;  Mrs.  Allen  was  notary  public ;  Mrs,  Patton  was  nominated  for 
auditor  by  the  Greenback  party  in  1880,  but  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of 

•  Its  officcn.  were :    PresiiieHt^  Nettie  Sanford ;  Secretary,  Mr».  Fred.  Baum ;  Trtasmrer^  Mrs.  Dr. 
Wbealen. 

t  PrtfidfHt,  M.  W.  Stough ;  Secrttary,  Lizne  B,  Read.  Mb.  Read  was  pKudaiK  of  the  Statt 
society  in  1873,  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Ingham  in  1881. 

X  Frt  iithnt,  Hon.  John  E.  Ooodenow ;  l  'ice~Prtsititnis,  Nancy  FL  Allen,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Stephens. 
Mr*.  A.  B.  Wilbar:  Srcrtiaty,  Mn.  £.  D.  Stewart:  Ctrrttpanding  Secrttary^  Mn.  Julia  Ihanhain: 
Tr*Mitrtr^  Mfs.  T.  P.  Connell;  ExtemH9€  CMmmtiUt^  Mn.  S.  Stepbent,  Mn.  JtUia  Doe.  Mra.  IftXtg 
Hamtey.  Dr.  J.  H.  AllcB,  W.  S.  Belden. 
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the  ticket  Womlsn  are  book-keepers,  merchants*  clerks*  teachers ;  and» 

in  fact,  almost  ever)''  avenue  is  open  to  them. 

Of  Fort  Dodge,  Mrs.  Haviland  writes :  "The  subject  bus  never  been 
much  agitated  here,  I  have  stood  almost  alone  these  long  years,  watch- 
ing^  the  wcjrk  done  by  my  sisters  in  other  parts  of  tlie  State,  and  hoping 
the  time  would  soon  come  when  some  move  could  be  made  in  this  place. 
Last  spring  the  annual  meeting  of  our  State  Society  was  held  here,  hut  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  I  found  places  where  the  few  1H10  came  could  be 
entertained*  people  were  so  afraid  of  woman's  rights.  After  the  refusal 
of  the  other  churches*  the  Baptists  opened  theirs ;  the  crowd  of  curious 
ones  looked  on  and  seemed  surprised  when  they  failed  to  discover  the 
'horns.'"  Mrs.  A.  M.  Swain  also  writes:  "Miss  Anthony  came  here  first 
in  June.  1871,  and  has  been  here  twice  since,  Mrs.  Swisshelm  was  here 
in  1874.  Both  were  my  guests  when  no  (jther  doors  were  open  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  woman  sutirage.  The  late  convention  of  the  State  Society 
held  here  was  a  decided  success ;  the  best  class  of  ladies  attended ;  the 
dignity  and  ability  shown  in  the  management*  and  the  many  interesting 
and  loffical  papers  read  disarmed  all  criticism  and  awakened  g[enuine  in- 
terest. I  have  handed  in  my  ballot  foV  several  years*  but  it  has  never 
been  received  or  counted," 

Societies  were  organized  in  1869  and  1870,  in  Independence  and  Mon- 
ticello.  Humboldt,  Nevada,  West  Union,  Coming,  Osceola,  Muscatine, 
Sigourney,  Garden  Grove,  Decorah,  Hamburg,  and  s'cores  of  other  towns 
have  their  local  societies.  At  West  Liberlv  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Cowgill  and 
her  guod  husband  are  liberal  coninbuLorb  Lo  ihe  work,  both  State  and 
National. 

At  a  convention  held  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  June  17*  i8»  18701  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State  being  well  represented*  the  Iowa  Woman  Suffrage  So- 
ciety* was  formed.  Belle  Mansfield,  president,  Frank  Hatton,t  editor  of 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  Joitmatt  secretary.  W.  R.  Cole  opened  the  conyention 

with  prayer.  After  many  able  addresses  from  various  speakers,!  in  re- 
sr"  to  an  invitation  from  the  president,  judge  Pahiier  in  a  somewhat 
excited  manner  stated  his  objections  to  woman's  voting.  He  wanted 
some  guarantee  that  good  would  result  from  giving  her  the  ballot.  He 
thougiiL  "  she  did  not  understand  driving,  and  would  upset  the  sleigh. 
Men  had  always  rowed  the  boat*  and  therefore  always  should.  Men  had 
more  force  and  muscle  than  women,  and  therefore  should  have  all  the 
power  in  their  hands."  He  spoke  of  himself  as  the  guardian  of  his  wife, 
and  said  she  did  not  want  to  vote.  After  talking  an  hour  in  this  style,  he 
took  his  seat*  greatly  to  the  relief  of  his  hearers.  Mrs.  Cutler*  in  her 

•  president,  Henry  O'Connor :  Vtce-PreHdtntt,  Amclb  Bloomer,  N«tlie  Saaferd,  M«.  Fruit 
Palmer,  Joseph  Dugdale,  John  P  Fri  li;  Secretary,  Belle  M.uisfielJ  ;  Ccrrttpomdimg  Secretary^ 
ABDte  C.  Savery  ;  Execmiivt  Ctmmitte*^  Maiy  A.  P.  Darwto»  Mattie  Griffith  Davenport,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
MeCreery.  Rev.  AnsiuU  Chapin,  Hon.  Charies  Bcsfdatey. 

t  A->^i*t.tnt  pij>tiTi.ivttr->;ener.\l  uncicr  President  Arthur. 

X Mary  A.  P.  Darwin,  pro(e»sor  of  the  coUcige,  and  Hon.  Charles  Beard&lcy,  editor  of  the  Ila-vlrye, 
BaHingten  :  Hon.  Heiiiy  O'Conttor,  Mttaeafiiw  t  Mary  N.  Adams.  Dubuque  ;  Annie  C.  Savery,  De« 
M  int>  ,  .\mcHa  Blopmer,  Cnunci!  Rl:iff^  ;  A  f  T.owrie.  Marshalitnwn  ;  Mr».  Beavers,  Vali.wra.  Han- 
nah Tracy  Cutler  of  iilinois.  was  the  leaduiu  -pcaker  ;  Edwin  A.  Studwell  of  New  York  represent" 
iog  Tkf  R0»0tuttam^  CM.  G«mvb  Cmkbill,  J«wph  Dugdale,  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  Ml.  Plettant,  wen  also 
in  ancadaacc. 
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calm,  dignified,  deliberate  manner,  answered  his  arguments.   She  proved 

conclusively  that  muscular  force  was  not  the  power  most  needed  in  onr 
government.  If  it  were,  all  the  little,  weak  men  and  women,  no  matter 
how  intellectual  must  stand  aside,  and  let  unly  the  strong,  muscular  do 
the  voting  and  governing.  In  clearness  of  perception,  and  readiness  of 
debate,  she  distanced  her  oppooent  altogether  in  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
veotioii. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society  was  held  at  Des  Moinea^ 
October  19^  187 >•  Mrs.  Bloomer  presided*  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent. Gen,  O'Connor*  Spealcers  had  been  engaged  for  this  convention* 

a  good  representation  secured,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  a  success- 
ful meetinp^.  And  purh  it  \rns,  barring  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
friends  of  the  movement  as  to  what  questions  should  properly  come  be- 
fore a  society  whose  only  object,  as  declared  in  its  constitution,  was  to 
secure  suffrage  for  women.    The  foHowmg  letters  were  received  : 

Iowa  City,  October  11,  1871. 
Mis.  Annik  Satkrv — Dear  Madam:   Your  kind  and  very  flattering  invitation  to 
addms  die  Woniu's  State  Snffnge  Convattioa*  in  Des  Mcnaes,  readied  ne  last  prior 

to  my  departure  for  this  city,  and  I  avail  myself  of  my  first  leisure  to  respond.  It 
would  not  only  give  me  great  pleasure,  but  I  should  esteem  it  among  my  higher  du- 
ties to  accept  your  inviuuun,  and  give  my  emphatic  endorsement  to  ttie  great  reform 
numment  represented  by  the  woinaii  toff  rage  conveation,  were  it  at  all  practieable. 
But  I  have  just  reached  my  new  chaige,  and  can  not  dispose  of  immediate  pressing 
claims  upon  my  time  and  effort  here.  PTense  accept  my  apology  for  declining,  and 
believe  me,  ever  yours  for  woman's  enfraudmemenU  C.  R.  Pomkroy. 

INDIANOLA,  Sept.  30,  T87r. 
Mrs.  Annib  SaVBRY— >Afai£isiM.-    I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  asking  me  to  take 
part  in  your  annual  convention.   I  thank  70a  for  the  honor,  as  I  expect  from  sndi  a 

convention  results  the  most  salutary,  not  only  to  the  condition  of  woman,  but  also  to 
the  progress  of  onr  young  and  vigorous  commonwealth.  I  have  read  carefully  the  cir- 
cular enclosed  in  your  letter,  and  consider  the  logic  irrefutable,  and  its  suggestions 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  wooum. 
I  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend,  but  if  I  am»  I  ahall  be  with  you.  should  I  do 
no  more  t"han  say  "  Amen  "  to  the  words  of  my  eloquent  countryman,  O'Connor,  whv^m 
1  learn  you  have  honored  with  the  presidency  of  your  association.  Wishing  for  your 
cause  the  fullest  success,  I  subscribe  myself— one  for  the  enfranchisement  of  wotuuu 

ALBXAHDBft  Btf  IKS. 

A  letter  was  also  received  from  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  of  the  Meth- 
odist church,  who  was  always  ready  to  declare  his  adherence  to  this  great 
reform: 

OWATOMA,  Oct.  2,  1^71. 

Hon.  J,  Harlan — Dear  Senator:  Vours,  inclosing  Mrs.  i>aver)  s  kind  inviuauon, 
was  recdved  before  I  left  Mankota.  I  would  be  ptaiaed  to  comply  with  her  invxta^ 
tion,  joined  as  it  is  with  your  earnest  solidtatioD.  But  I  am  under  bonds — if  not  to 
keep  the  peace,  at  least  to  keep  silence — so  far  as  either  sermons  or  public  addresses 
are  concerned,  until  the  full  restoration  of  my  health.  I  am  glad  to  say  my  health  is  im> 
proving.  I  have  presided  at  five  conferences  this  fall  two  stiU  await  me.  But  I  hav« 
not  ventured  any  extiu  labor,  nor  dare  I  for  some  time  to  come.  Please  convey  to 


•  The  speakers  were  Mr.  Ruikay,  Mrv  San  ford,  Mrs.  Bloomer,  Mn.  Spaulding,  Mrs,  Savcry.  En. 
couraging  letters  were  read  from  JeMpb  A.  Dufdale,  sod  Hon.  Henry  O^Ceaaor,  pmideni  of  the  «•> 

tociation.  The  oflicers  for  1871  were:  P^ftident,  Mr«.  Amelia  BI'V'rtier  ;  Recordimir  Secretary .  Mts. 
Belle  Mansfield;  Corrtsfiimding  St\retary,  Mrs.  Annie  Savery  ;  i  rcasurer^  Mr*.  M.  CaliaUiUu 
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Kn.  Savoy  oaf  thanks  for  her  kind  invitation,  and  saj  to  her  that  I  gyi»i|i*»Wg*  fnlty 
with  the  suffrage  association  in  its  desire  to  attain  for  women  the  ballot. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  discussed,  other  letters  read,  and  a  large  num* 

ber  of  new  converts  joined  the  association.  The  Stale  Rcgistfr  spoke  in 
a  very  complimentary  manner  of  the  deliberatioas  of  this  convention : 

T-  i  hut  just,  perhaps,  that  we  should  say,  in  {general  terms,  of  the  State  woman  suf- 
frage convention,  in  session  in  Des  Moines  the  past  week,  that  its  proceedings  were 
characterized  with  good  sense,  dignity,  and  the  best  of  order.  The  world  has  had  an 
impfession  for  five  or  six  thonstad  yeais  that  women  cannot  talk  without  wiangling, 
counsel  without  confusion.  Again,  many  are  so  unjust  as  to  imagine  that  a  convention 
composed  of  ladies,  assembled  to  di*^cuss  seriou5>  subjects,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
quilting  party  or  tattlers'  club  enlarged  and  let  loose. 

We  have  never  seen  a  convention  conducted  with  more  deoonun,  or  a  greater  itqunt 
of  intelligent  accord  exhibited  in  the  routine  of  proceedings,  than  was  noticeable  in 
this  first  annual  gathering  of  the  friends  of  suffrage  in  lov.  a.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers were  women.  They  opened  the  convention  and  conducted  the  discussions  with  a 
spirit-and  in  a  manner  after  which  men  might  well  pattern.  In  some  respects,  the 
ladieft  who  took  the  lead»  showed  themselves  better  posted  in  general  tnfoimation. 
in  all  matters  of  deliberation,  than  men. 

We  would  not  endorse  all  that  wn-;  done  at  the  convention,  but  we  would  V>e  fair 
enough  to  give  to  it  the  meed  of  having  been,  in  all  respects,  well  conducted.  1  he 
convention  strengthened  those  in  whose  name  it  met,  not  onlj  among  themselves,  but 
with  the  public;  All  who  attended  it  were  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  its 
members  were  earnest  and  honest,  and  could  see  thai  they  were  iiitelligent  and  well 
armed.  Whatever  it  may  have  done  directly,  and  that  we  Icnow  was  much,  it  accom- 
plished more  good  fer  its  cause  by  impressing  the  public  mind  that  its  adherents  in 
Iowa  are  banded  togetlMr  in  union,  and  bound  to  make  eveiy  honorable  effort  for 

In  January,  1872,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  prominent  member  of 
the  I^slature,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

Af:;;r  consultation  I  believe  the  House  would  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whoie  (when  senators  would  he  liliciy  also  to  come  in),  and  hear  you  on  the  question 
of  woman  suffrage.  Should  you  desire  to  press  it  to  vote  this  session,  I  shuuld  adv  ii^e 
that  course.  As  to  the  time  of  your  hearing,  it  should  be  in  the  day,  and  appointed 
soon  after  the  recess.  We  meet  again  OO  February  13.  I  think  it  could  be  arranged 
for  Friday,  the  i6th.  if  agreeable  to  you*    With  kind  regards,     John  A.  Kasson, 

Notwithstanding  this  kind  proposal  of  Mr.  Kasson,  I  did  not  act  upon 
his  suggestion.  But  Mrs.  Harbcrt  and  Mrs.  Savory,  feeling  thnt  something 
must  be  done,  had  the  courapc  and  the  conscience,  on  their  individual  re- 
sponsibility, to  call  a  mass-meeting  at  the  capitol  on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  day  appointed  for  the  vote  on  the  amendment  in  the  House.  Mrs. 
Harbert  presided  and  opened  the  meeting  with  an  earnest  appeal ;  Mrs. 
Saveiy,  Mr.  C.  P.  Holmes,  Senator  Converse,  and  Governor  Carpenter, 
made  eloquent  speeches.  The  governor.  In  opening  his  address  said  he 
voted  to  strilce  "black"  from  the  constitution  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
would  then,  as  now,  had  the  opportunity  been  presented,  have  voted  to 
strike  out  "  male." 

On  the  following  day  when  the  amendment  came  up  in  the  House  for 
the  finnl  \'ote,  it  was  carried  by  58  to  39,  In  the  Senate  there  was  a  spir- 
ited discussion,  Hon.  Charles  Be.irdsley  making  an  earnest  speech  in 
lavor  of  the  resolution.    TIjc  vote  on  engrossing  the  bill  for  the  third 
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reading-  stood  26  riycs  to  20  nays.  Mope  ran  high  with  the  friends;  but 
alas!  on  a  tinal  vote,  taken  but  a  few  minutes  later,  the  bill  was  lost  by  24 
nays  to  22  ayes.*  The  general  sentiment  was  well  stated  by  the  Iowa 
State  Register  : 

The  Senate  disposed  of  the  woman  <;uffnif^e  question  yestcrflay  by  voting  it  down. 
We  think  it  made  a  mistake.  Certainly  there  was,  at  the  lowest  count,  thirty  out  of 
every  hundred  votei*  In  the  State  who  desired  to  have  this  l^istotnie  rstify  the  MtioA 
of  the  last  Assembly,  and  mbmit  the  question  at  the  polls  this  fall.  The  Repablicaa 
party  has  its  own  record  to  meet  here.  The  first  time  the  negro  siifTrige  question  wa^ 
submitted  to  the  people  of  Iowa,  it  was  submitted  by  a  Kcpublic.iii  legl^IJtu^c.  and 
the  submission  was  made  when  not  over  one  voter  in  a  hundred  dcbired  it  done.  This 
latter  thing  was  a  plain  proposition,  a  most  justly  preferred  petition.  The  people  who 
were  anxious  to  have  the  question  submitted,  are,  it  is  confidently  claimed*  in  majority. 
We  think  their  wishes  might  well  and  fitly  have  been  grnntdb  Fven  tho<;e  who  wrr? 
opposed  to  them  must  see  that  the  advocateit  of  the  reform  will  now  have  a  chance  to 
daim  that  the  <^pQoents  of  it  are  afraid  to  go  with  them  to  the  people.  This  n  not 
BMrely  a  defeat  for  die  pieaent  year,  but  practically  for  four  years.  Our  State  couti- 
tution  cnn  be  amended  only  after  two  legislatures  have  acted  upon  the  aroendmcnT, 
and  the  people  have  voted  upon  it.  The  legislature  of  two  years  ago  pi--cii  the 
resolution  voted  down  yesterday.  Now,  we  presume,  it  will  have  to  take  another 
start.  Four  years  of  waiting  and  working  before  the  friends  of  the  reform  can  be 
given  a  chance  to  get  a  verdict  from  the  people,  is  a  long  and  painful  ordeaL  It 
wil!  not  be  endured  with  patience.  It  would  be  asking  too  mndi  of  human  nature  10 
expect  that. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  1874,  at  Des  Moines,  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  clear  and  liberal  thinker,  made  a 
very  imprcssivi.'  s[)i.'c<  h  .mi  the  power  woman  could  wield  with  the  bnllot 
in  her  own  hand  in  nuiKing  our  inwiis  and  cities  safe  for  our  aad 
daughters  to  live  in.  This  year,  the  Des  Muines  atmual  conference  of  the 
M.  £.  Church  passed  resolutions  advocating  woman  suffrage  as  agrdt 
moral  reform ;  while  the  State  convention  of  the  Universalist  Association 
in  its  resolution  said :  "This  convention  recognizes  that  women  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  social,  religious,  and  political  rights  which  men  enjoy.*' 

At  the  Diocesan  Convention  held  at  Davenport  May  1881,  the  Episco- 
pal Church  took  a  step  forward  by  strilcing  the  word  male  out  of  a  rnnon, 
thus  enabling  women  to  vote  for  vesln  nvn,  rt  right  hitherto  wiihiicld. 
it  is  but  a  straw  in  the  right  dirccti<jn,  but  "  straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows,"  and  we  may  hope  for  more  good  things  to  follow. 

The  Republican  party,  in  convention  assembled,  at  Des  Moines,  July  1, 
1874.  inserted  the  followini?,  as  the  tenth  plank  of  its  platform : 

Resolved,  That  since  the  people  may  be  entru>tetl  with  all  (jucstions  <A  governmental 
reform,  we  favor  the  final  submission  to.  them  of  the  queaiion  of  amending  the 
constitution  so  as  to  extend  the  r^ht  of  sufffi^  to  women,  pursuant  to  the  action  of 
the  fifteenth  General  Assembly. 


•  >V<i^,  S«u.itor>  Bcardsley,  Bcmis,  Burke,  CanipbcU,  Ch.imbers,  Converse.  Dague,  Da.<ihieU,  Dysait, 
Howl.-incl.  Hurley.  Kcphart,  Maxwell,  McCold,  McKcm,  McNuit.  Kra  i.  Snmc,  Snnch,  Vale,  Wcit, 
Young — n.  Nayx^  Senators  AUen«  Boomer,  Clau&sen,  Crary,  Fairall.  Fiich,  Gault.  Havens,  IrcUad, 
Ketcbam,  Ktnne,  Latrabee,  L«avin.  Lowry.  McCoIlough.  Merrill,  MOei,  Murray.  Ru*m:I1,  Smbc, 
Picvvnrt.  Taylor,  Will.  tt,  Wonn— 34.  Senator  .Murray  had  voted  in  the  affimuitive  in  the  fir^t  instance, 
but  chaoged  tii»  vote  io  urder  to  be  able  to  move  a  recotiMdcrauon  oi  the  vote,  by  which  the  reiotuiioo 
vaalott. 
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The  reading  of  the  resolution  called  forth  cheers  of  approval,  and  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert  is 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  this  "  woman's  plank."  she  having  gone  before 
the  committee  on  resolutions  and  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  woman's 
recogr.iLion  by  the  Republican  party.   The  State  Record  said  : 

\Mien  the  Republicans,  in  national  convention,  recognized  woman,  and  gave  her  a 
plank  in  the  platform  of  th«  party,  it  reflected  back  a  spirit  of  justice  and  progress 
which  is  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  party  opposii^,  of  whatever  name.    But  when  the 

Republicans  of  Iowa  gave  to  a  woman  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  a  pl.ink  of  her  own 
production,  and  that  pLink  was  adiled  to  the  State  platform  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  it  placed  Iowa,  men  and  women  alike,  in  the  vanguard  of  the  world's  onward 
mazda  to  a  more  lational  life,  more  even  justice,  and  purer  government. 

In  the  Republican  State  platform  of  Iowa  is  the  Brst  real  and  purely  woman's  plank 
that  ever  entered  into  any  political  platform — because  it  originated  in  the  brain  of 
woman.  It  was  by  a  woman  carried  to  the  committee,  and  in  response  to  an  able, 
dignified,  and  tnte  womanly  appeal,  it  Wat  accepted,  and  by  the  convention  incorpor- 
ated into  the  platform  of  the  party.  It  may  seem  to  be  a  small  plank»  but  it  hat 
strength  and  durability.  It  is  the  live  oak  of  a  living  principle,  that  will  remain  sound 
while  other  planks  of  greater  bulk  around  it  will  have  served  their  purpose  and  wasted 
away. 

It  acgnes  thus:  if  woman  is  competent  to  present  a  political  issue,  clothed  in 
her  own  language,  with  a  dignity  and  modesty  that  silence  opposition,  is  she  not 

competent  to  exercise  with  prudence  and  intellicience  the  elective  franchise  ?  and  would 
she  not,  if  entrusted  with  it,  exercise  it  for  the  elevation  of  a  common  humanity  ?  The 
iP«rW  tenders  hearty  congratulations  not  only  to  Mrs.  Harbert,  who  we  know  will 
bear  the  honon  modestly,  but  also  to  those  who  by  their  presence  in  the  convention 

gnve  encouragement  to  greater  respect  for  v. u  riri's  wishe",  nrd  by  whose  work  is 
demonstrated  woman's  fitne«s  to  be  in  truth  a  liLlj  nieet  for  man.  We  had  a  mother, 
and  liave  sisters,  wiie,  and  daughter,  and  that  why  we  would  have  woman  enjoy 
every  privilege  and  (^qiortitiiity  to  be  useful  to  herself  and  her  conntiy  that  we  cbdm 
for  onrself. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1875,  held  at  Oskaloon,  the  following  letter 
from  the  governor  of  the  State  was  received : 

ExECDTnrs  DiPAaTMiiiT,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  OawlO,  Grt.  Set,  7.  S.  S.—Dear  Madam:  I  have  your  letter  in- 
viting me  to  be  present  at  your  annua!  meeting.  Thanking  you  and  the  association 
for  the  oonsideiation  implied,  I  have  to  express  my  regrets  that  business  of  an  oflbctsl 
character  wiU  prevent  me  from  coming.  I  hope  your  proceedings  may  be  ehancteib 
iacd  by  such  wisdom,  modetation,  and  nnoeri^  aa  to  advance  the  cause  to  whidi  yoor 
efforts  are  given.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  argument  to  sustain  my  own 
right  to  vole  that  does  not  equally  apply  to  woman.  Whether  my  ric^ht  i^  founded 
upon  the  interest  I  have,  in  common  with  my  fellows,  in  the  preservation  of  the  tree 
institutions  of  my  conntiy;  or  upon  the  protection  of  my  personal  interests  aa  a  citiien; 
or  upon  my  right  to  a  voice  in  the  creation  of  laws  to  which  I  am  held  amenable :  or 
upon  my  right  to  influence  by  a  vote  the  direction  given  to  revenues  which  I  am  taxed 
to  help  supply;  or  upon  any  other  right,  personal,  political  or  moral,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  why  the  reasons  whidi  make  the  vote  valuable  to  OM  do  not  apply  widk 
equal  fotce  to  wtmian.  Yon  doubdesa  think  your  effoiti  •in  eaaqiaiatively  fruitless; 
but  T  need  not  tell  you  that  while  your  agitation  has  failed,  so  far,  to  bring  you  the  bal- 
lot, it  has  ameliorated  the  condition  of  woman  in  very  many  particulars.  Her  prop, 
erty  rights  are  better  protected;  her  sphere  of  activity  has  been  enlarged,  and  her  in- 
fluence for  good  is  more  widely  leoQgaiMd.  So  I  wiih  yea  wdL     Yonrs  traly, 

C  C.  Cahpsntbr. 
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Tiiib  year  women  were  members  of  a  lay  delegation  in  the  Methodist  con- 
ference, and  also  lay  del^^ates  to  the  Presbyterian  synod.  And  in  two  or 
three  instances  women  have  been  invited  to  address  these  bodies,  aad 
have  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  Many  of  the  orthodox  cleigy  are  openly 
advocating^  our  cause,  and  in  some  instances  women  have  been  invited 
by  them  to  occupy  their  desks  on  Sunday  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
people.  This  is  a  wonderful  advance  in  sentiment  since  1852,  when  in 
New  York  the  clergy  would  not  permit  women  tospealc*even  on  temper* 
ance  in  a  public  hall. 

In  1876  the  socit  ly  secured  the  services  of  Matilda  Hindman,  ol  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  who  traveled  over  tlie  greater  part  of  the  State,  lecturing  and 
organizing  societies,  and  was  everywhere  spolcen  of  as  an  eloquent. aad 
logical  speaker.  She  was  followed  by  Maigaret  W.  Campbell,  aad  those 
who  know  her  feel  that  the  State  gained  in  her  a  valuable  friend  in  every- 
thing^ pertainiag  to  the  interests  of  woman.  What  is  said  of  Miss  Hind- 
man  as  a  speaker  may  also  be  said  of  Mrs.  Campbell. 

The  first  governor  of  Iowa  to  officially  recog:nize  woman's  right  to  the 
t^llot  was  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  who  in  his  message  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1876,  said: 

The  proposed  amendmexit  to  the  constitution,  adopted  by  your  predecessors,  and 
*  which  requires  your  sanction  before  being  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State,  will 
oome  before  yon.  I  venture  10  suggest,  that  Uie  unifonn  expression  in  Wyoming  Teiw 
ritory,  where  woman  suffrage  is  a  fact,  is  favomble  to  its  contUQuana:,  and  that  wher> 
ever  in  Europe  and  America  women  have  voted  for  school  or  minor  officers  the  influ- 
ence of  their  suffrage  has  been  bcucficcnt;  and  in  view  of  the  peculiar  appropriateness 
of  submittii^  diis  qvestion  in  diis  year,  1876,  when  all  Ameiios  is  oekbiaUag  achieve- 
ments which  were  inspired  by  the  doctrine  tliat  taxation  and  representatioa  ave  of 
right  inseparable,  it  is  recommended  that  you  give  tVic  people  of  Iowa  an  opportwii^ 
to  express  their  judgment  upon  the  proposed  amendment  at  the  ballot-box. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Association,  Miss  Matilda  Hindman  was 
granted  a  hearing  before  the  legislature,  and  most  respectful  attention 
was  accorded  to  her  able  address.  Miss  Anthony  was  also  invited,  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Savery,  she  engaged  the  opcra-iioube.  The  scats 
reserved  for  the  members  were  all  filled,  and  ever>'  part  of  the  house  oc- 
cupied. The  day  following*  the  vote  in  the  House  was  taken,  and  carried 
by  54  to  40.  After  a  careful  canvass  of  the  Senate*  it  vras  found  that  there 
were  ten  votes  to  spare ;  but  alas  t  when  the  day  for  final  action  came  the 
amendment  was  lost  by  one  vote.* 

•  The  names  of  ihc  representatives  voting  on  the  Woman  Suffrage  amendment  are  as  fol 
lows  (Republicans  in  Roman.  Democrat*  in  lulics) :  Ybas — Allen,  BaJkfr,  BoiUr^  Brooks,  Brush, 
Qklvio,  CampboU,  CaM^  Chapmaa,  Clark  ol  Johiuoii,  Claveland,  Colvin,  Ciavcr,  Deweoc,  Ctkacr* 
Glv«o,  GlendemibK,  Clov«r,  fUtt,  Hoag,  Boner.  Hortoa,  tittckHu,  Humt^  Irwia  of  Wan«a«  Jaqna, 
JonJ.in,  Johnson  of  Benton,  K.iuflman,  Lane,  Laihrop,  Lynch,  McCartney,  McHngh,  McNeill, 
Madden  of  Polk,  ^/i»</i>f «,  Mari",,  MilU,  Motlil,  Murkc  of  Wright,  Noms,  PaUaer,  Prcuiifoot,  Rae, 
Reed  of  Howard,  Robinson,  Said,  Scott,  Smith,  Tice,  Underwood,  Ure,  Wilson— 54.  Nays— Auld, 
Benton,  Birckard^  Brow*.  Biuh,  CkrUty,  Clark  of  Marion,  Crawfcrd  of  Dubuque,  Daaloctb, 
DixoHy  Ellioiy  Evans,  Fuller,  Gibbans^  Gilliland,  Crajf,  Harmed,  Hemcnway,  Hohbt,  fftrttmMm^ 
JohmScn  of  Dubuque,  John>on  of  Winneshiek,  McCiinc,  Madden  of  Taylor,  Manninfj,  Mftn^rl, 
Morse  oi  Adam*,  MuMtr^  Read  of  JackMO.  Re«,  Shaw,  SimwoM.  ScoM,  Sumt,  Stuekty^  Tkmjfr^ 
WklU^  WiniMtt.  ym»e,  Mr.  fipwWrCMm  W.  C<m»>^  Ammtt  flMiMHltnii.  Cwww*  liwia  cf 
Lee,  S«ver!t,  McElderyv .  C- ; -J/ord  of  Scott. 

The  vote  in  the  Scnaio  was:    Yras— Arnold,  Bailey,  Campbell,  Conaway,  Da*hiell,  DweUe, 
Mu^  Gitawf*,  Onham,  Harowa,  U««My«  J«SMip,  MoCaiil,  MiBcr  of  AppwooN,  MiOer  ol 
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In  I  -  60  Senator  Gaylord  of  Floyd  county  made  a  speech,  giving  twenty- 
one  reasons  why  he  voted  against  the  submission  of  the  proposition  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  which  was  published  in  full  in  the  Des 
Moines  R^ister^  and  thus  sent  broadcast  over  the  State.  Mrs.  Bloomer 
replied  to  Mr.  Floyd  through  the  same  paper,  meeting  and  refuting  every 
objection,  thus  in  a  measure  antidoting  the  poisonous  influence  of  the 
•enator's  pronunciamento. 

In  the  spring  ^^is  year  Dr.  Harriette  Bottsford  and  Mrs*  JaneC.  Mc* 
Kinney  were  appointed  by  a  caucus  of  Republican  women,  to  the  Powe> 
sheik  county  convention,  to  choose  delegates  to  the  State  convention. 
They  presented  their  credentials  to  the  committee,  and  the  chairman  re- 
ported them  as  del^ates.  On  mt^tion,  they  were  accepted — but  some 
men  soon  bethought  thcra  that  this  was establislnng  a  bad  precedent,  and 
began  maneuvering  to  get  rid  of  thenu  This  was  finally  dune  by  declar- 
ing the  delegation  full  without  them— 'two  men  having  been  quietly  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancies  after  the  ladies  had  presented  their  credentials. 
Mrs.  McKinney  made  a  spicy  Speech,  saying  they  did  not  eipect  to  be 
received  as  del^ates,  but  wished  to  remind  the  men  that  women  were 
citizens,  tax-payers  and  Republicans,  but  unrepresented. 

At  the  Greenback  State  convention  of  l88r,  Mrs.  Mar>'  E.  Nash  wns 
nominated  as  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  State  superintendent  ol 
schools.  Mrs.  Nash  declined  the  honor  intended,  and  said  that  her  politi- 
cal tiag,  if  it  were  to  float  at  all,  would  be  iuund  in  another  cainp.  Slie 
would  not  desert  her  colors  for  oflice.  In  1884  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bellangee  and 
Mrs.  A.  M*  Swain  were  regularly  accredited  delegates  to  the  National 
Greenback  convention,  held  at  IndianapoliSt  Ind,,  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  where  they  were  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1882,  at  Oes  Moines,  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  clergymen,  representing  nearly  all  the  different  denominations, 
who  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  each  of  the  nine  seeming  to  vie  with  the 
others  in  expressing  his  belief  that  the  ballot  for  woman,  as  for  man,  was 
a  right,  not  a  privilege.  Bishop  Hurst  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  made  an  able 
speech.  The  executive  committee  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Republican 
convention,  held  in  June  for  the  nomination  of  State  officers*  asking  a 
phuik  in  their  platform  favoring  the  Submission  of  the  woman  suffrage 
amendment.  The  request  was  not  granted.  Leading  politicians  who  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  equality  of  rights  for  women  feared  that  to  do  so 
would  make  too  heavy  a  weight  for  the  party  to  carry,  it  having  already 
incorporated  a  prohibition  plank  in  its  platform.  The  committee  also 
interviewed  500  editors,  asking  them  to  open  the  colmnns  of  their  papers 
to  the  advocacy  of  woman  sufifras^e.  One  hundred  and  twenty  replied 
favorably,  while  many  were  courteous  and  utiicrs  brust^uc  in  iheu  ie> 
fusals. 

A  committee  on  legislation  (Mrs.  Narcissa  T.  Bemis,  chairman)  did  good 

Blackhawk,  Mitchell,  Newton,  Ntdiob,  Perkins,  Thornborg.  Wood.  Woobos— n.  Nays— Bestow, 
Catt,  Clark,  Cooley,  Dows,  Hartshorn,  Hebuti,  Kimnt,  tanabee,  LoveU,  MeOmrmmek,  Ma^tHnu, 
Merreli  of  Clinton,  MeniU  of  Wapello.  Rot»iert.  Rumple,  Tealc.  Wniett,  Williams.  tVilt^m, 

ifma,  Wr^t— «>  Awnrr— Ititclicock  (who  was  sick  and  died  in  a  few  days),  yea ;  Mmr^ky^  nay; 
SlwM  (tcailpicd  on  acoooat  of  liafais  appoiBiml  district  jiidfe),  y«a ;  Sl»mth»m^  wf ;  Yoaag*  naf . 
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work  during  this  session  of  the  Iciyislature,  and  also  published  a  tract 
composed  of  contributions  from  twelve  leading?  ministers  of  the  State, 
called  "  The  Clergymen  s  Tract."  This  was  sent  broadcast.  Nine  hun- 
dred of  the  cleigy  weie  &Tored  with  a  copy.  -  The  Ministerial  Associa* 
tion,  held  in  Des  Moines,  passed  the  following: 

kcioii  cd.  That  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  woman  suflfra^e  as  advocated  by  your 
association,  and  regard  die  same  as  a  proper  subject  for  palpiMeadaing,  and,  as  oppor- 
tunity offen  of  furthering  said  cause  in  our  pulpit  miniftty,  we  wilt  amiil  oufsdves  of 
the  same. 

During  this  year  the  State  Society  contributed  liberally  to  the  Nebraska 
campaign.  Mrs.  Nancy  R.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Lee  each  left  a  small 
legacy  to  the  association. 

Of  the  annual  meeting  of  18S3,*  held  at  Ottumwa,  the  local  papers  gave 
full  and  fair  reports;  while  200  papers  of  the  State  published  a  condensed 
statement  prepared  by  the  secretary.  Miss  Hindman  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
were  again  invited  to  the  State.  No  grander  work  than  theirs  was  ever 
done  in  Iowa.  There  is  scarcely  a  county  which  they  have  not  canvassed ; 
holding  meetings,  forming  associations,  circulating  petitions,  distributing 
tracts,  preaching  on  Sundays  in  the  churches,  traveling,  often  for  months 
at  a  time,  without  a  pledge  of  pecuniary  aid.  depending  for  their  expenses 
wholly  on  funds  contributed  at  their  meetings. 

The  State  convention  of  1884.  met  at  the  Christian  Church  at  Des 
Moines;  Mrs.  Nacissa  T.  Bemis  presided.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar  of  In- 
diana was  one  of  the  speakers.  A  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Martha  C. 
Callanan  was  chairman,  interviewed  the  governor,  asking  a  recognition 
of  woman's  right  of  suffrage*  and  were  told  it  should  receive  considera* 
tion.  Accordingly,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature.  Governor  Sherman 
said: 

Your  stteatioo  b  reqiectfally  dinscted  to  the  question  of  hnpartial  suffrage,  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  nineteenth  General  Assembly  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  consti> 
tution.  Should  this  meet  your  approval,  ns  preliminary  to  taking  the  judgment  of  the 
voters,  I  recommend  that  it  be  submitted  at  a  special  election,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
freed  from  the  influence  of  partisan  politics,  and  thus  receive  an  unprejudiced  irele  of 
onr.citiaena«  Not  caring  to  here  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question  itself,  it  is  suf . 
ficient  to  say  that  now,  as  heretofore.  I  am  in  lavor  of  the  submission  of  any  qnestkm 
which  is  of  importance  and  general  interest. 

Governor  Sherman  also  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  good  woman  should 
be  placed  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  even,'  public  institution.  This  was 
the  second  time  that  an  Iowa  governor  had  reicrred  to  this  great  political 
question  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  Governor  Carpenter 
having  heartily  indorsed  the  measure  m  1876.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
Governor  Newbold  had  written  a  clause  on  the  subject  in  his  message  in 
1878,  but  that  it  was  suppressed  by  the  careful  ooansel  of  some  gnardiaa 
angel  of  his  party. 

Previous  to  the  assembling  of  this  l^slatuie,  petitions  liad  been  widely 

*  Narcissui  T.  Bemis  of  Independence  w  as  reclccte<l  president,  and  Mary  A.  Work  cbainiuo  of  tli« 
CMGUtive  committee,  with  headquarters  at  Des  Moinc«  ;  MfS.  Margaret  W.  Campbdl  aoode  State 
leiMrcr  and  otganiav,  and  Mariana  J.  Foiaom  fiiuQaal  lecretanr  of  tlut  aMocUtioa* 
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circulated.*  praying  for  the  submission  of  tlie  amendment.  Over  6,000 
signatures  were  obtained.  Each  petition  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
senator  or  member  from  the  county  in  which  the  names  were  gathered, 
for  presentation  in  the  respective  Houses. 

For  fifteen  consecutive  years  the  State  Society  has  met  annually, 
made  reports,  passed  resolutions  t  lected  officers,  listened  to  speeches 
and  transacted  what  other  business  has  come  before  it.  Though  its  anni- 
versarics  have  usually  been  held  at  Des  ^^oines,  its  ififlucnce  thrcujj^h  the 
press  has  pervaded  the  whole  State.  i>iace  1875,  ttic  uiiiiuai  mt:etings 
have  been  held  in  different  cities  t  outside  the  capital,  thus  giving  the 
people  of  all  sections  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations.  Petitions  to  the  legislature  and  to  congress  have  been  cir- 
culated by  the  society,  delegates  sent  to  the  conventions  of  the  National 
and  American  Suffrage  Associations,!  and  letters  addressed  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  State  and  National  nominating  conventions  of  the  political 
parties,  asking  for  a  recognition  of  woman's  right  to  the  ballot  in  their 
platforms. 

A  brief  recital  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Iowa  legislature  will  show  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  Representatives  have  been  in  favor  ui  submitting 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage  to  a  direct  v<^  of  the  men  of  the  State. 
The  proposition  was  first  presented  in  the  House  by  Hon*  John  P.  Irish, 
in  187a  The  resolution  passed  both  Houses  with  very  little  debate,  was 
approved  by  the  governor,  and  submitted  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
In  the  session  of  1872  it  was  discussed  in  both  Houses  at  considerable 
length,  and  again  passed  in  the  Lower  House  by  the  strong  vote  of  58 
ayes  to  39  nays ;  while  in  the  Senate  it  was  lost  by  only  two  majority. 
The  House  has  never  failed  at  any  session  since  that  time,  until  1884,  to 
give  a  majority  in  its  (avur;  but  the  Senate  has  not  made  for  itself  so 
good  a  record.  In  1872  the  vote  in  the  Senate  stood :  ayes.  22 ;  nays,  24. 
In  1876  it  was  lost  by  one  vote;  and  in  1880  lost  on  engrossment.  In 
1884  the  tables  were  turned ;  when  the  amendment  came  up  in  the  twen* 
tieth  General  Assembly  for  ratification,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  while 
the  House,  for  the  first  time,  defeated  it  by  d  small  majority. 

*  Mrs.  M.  A.  D.irH-in,  Mr«.  Martha  Callanan,  Mrs.  Judith  Ellen  Fo&ter,  superintCDdents  of  th« 
franchiM  dcpartmcDt  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U,  of  the  Sute,  rolled  up  petitions  in  their  —^.FriH.  jM— Ai— ^ 

•ad  Mrs,  Campbell  and  ^^iss  Hindman  aided  largely  in  gathcrin^^  the  bignatnfe<i. 

t  In  .-August,  1875,  at  Oikaloota ;  October,  1880,  Fort  Dod^e  ;  iboi,  Mar!>halltown  ;  i88j,  Ottumwa ; 
1SS5, Ctrd.tr  Rapids;  all  of  the  intervening  anniversaries  have  been  held  at  Des  Moines.  The  presi- 
4ais  of  the  Stat«  society  rince  its  organisation  have  tteen  Attoraey-Genenl  VLmtf  O'Cooaor,  Aiaelift 
Bfooner,  Linie  B.  Read,  Blbatieth  Boyntoo  Haitwrt,  If n.  Dr.  Porter,  Jamet  CaliMiiit  Kaftha  C 

Call-ii  .in,  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Ingham.  Narr  i,?a  T.  BtMiiis,  Margaret  W.  CampbeU.  When  the  snrirty 
was  urgaiii;ed,  in  i87<;i,  it  declared  itself  imJcpendent  and  remained  thus  until  1879,  when,  by  a  small 
vote,  it  wa%  made  auxiliary-  to  the  American  Association.  TheofTiccrs  for  1885 are:  PresieUnt,  Mit. 
M.  W.  Campbell,  Des  Moiocs;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Hunter,  Des  Moipcs}  Utegrdi^g  Stcrf' 
tmrr,  Mr^  JennJe  WDson,  Cedar  Rapids;  Centttponding  Secretary^  Mrs.  MaiAa C Cfllfantll,  Des 
^f-Miic:  ;  ExtcHtivf  dun  miihe,  Mar>'  J.  Cog^r,-t,h..l],  Chiiirmnn :  R.  Amanda  Stewart,  Harrit;t  C 
Bcllanger,  Des  Moines ;  Orilla  M.  James,  Knoaviile  ;  Florence  English.  Grinnell ;  EUea  Armstrong, 
Ottumwa;  HaniM  T.  Beow,  ladependcBca:  AascliiM  AUim,  Codtt  Rapidts  Bl»b«lb  P.  Cue, 

De<;  5!ome8. 

%  At  the  Scat*  Fair  held  September,  1885,  at  Des  Moines,  the  women  had  a  very  handsomely 
deeonilcd  iNMNh  where  they  leoeived  many  hoadnd  calb,  distributed  an  launenM  UMiiiiit  of  suffrage 

liirtjrnre,  obtained  a  thnu<:and  si(ni:ttnrc^  to  a  petition  to  the  legislature  and  mQli  MtW  0(  the  fair 
for  vaxiuus  newspapers,  in  all  of  which  woman  suffrage  was  freely  diactissed. 
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By  the  constitution  of  Iowa  an  amendment  must  be  approved  by  two 
consecutive  Icgislatares,  convened  in  regular  session.  When  so  approved 
it  is  then  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  of  the  electors.  As  in  this  State 
the  legislature  meets  but  once  in  two  years,  the  reader  can  see  how  easiljr 

a  bill  passed  at  one  session  may,  two  years  later,  be  defeated  by  the 
election  of  new  members  who  are  opposed  to  it.  And  thus  throug^h  all 
these  years  those  who  claim  the  ballot  for  woman  in  this  State  have  been 
elated  or  depressed  by  the  action  of  e:ich  succeeding  legislature. 

The  tinrti  enth  General  Assembly  not  only  earned  a  good  name  for  en- 
lightened btalc5nian*>hip  by  passing  the  constitutional  amendment  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage,  but  it  also,  by  chapter  21,  approved  March  8,  1870V 
passed  an  act  admitting  women  to  the  practice  of  law.  It  was  under  this 
that  Judith  Ellen  Foster— so  widely  Itnown  as  an  eloquent  lecturer  and 
able  lawyer— Annie  C.  Savery,  Mrs.  Emma  Haddock*  Louisa  H.  Albert, 
Jessie  M.  Johnson,  and  several  others  have  passed  the  necessary  examiiia»* 
tion  and  been  admitted  to  practice  as  attorneys  and  counselors  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Arabella  Mansfield  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1869,  just  a  year  previou*;  to  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

Miss  Linda  M.  Ramsey,  now  Mrs.  Hartzell.  was  employed  as  a  clerk  by 
Adjutant-General  Bilker  in  1864.  and  held  the  office  for  some  time  after 
the  war  closed.  The  Ri-cord  says  she  was  the  first  woman  regularly  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  the  State  for  clerical  services.  Miss  Augusta 
Matthews  served  as  military  secretary  for  Governor  Stone  during  the  war 
under  pay  of  the  State. 

It  was  the  thirteenth  General  Assembly,  1870^  that  first  elected  a 
woman,  Miss  Mary  E.  Spencer,  to  the  office  of  engrossing  clerk :  and  upon 
her  it  devolved  to  convey  the  message  from  the  House  to  the  Senate.  an< 
nouncing  the  passage  of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  In  1872  each 
House  elected  one  woman  among  its  officers  ;  and  each  succeeding  Gen- 
eral Assembly  since  that  time  has  elected  from  three  to  six  women.  The 
office  of  postmaster  has  been  filled  by  women  iox  the  last  ten  years,  and 
is  now  held  by  the  venerable  widow  of  General  N.  A.  Baker,  for  many 
years  the  popular  adjutant-general  of  the  State.  The  office  of  State  libra- 
rian was  filled  by  Mrs.  Ada  North  for  seven  years,  and  is  now  held  by 
Mrs.  S.  E  Maxwell.  Mrs.  North  is  (1885)  librarian  of  the  Sute  University 
at  Iowa  City. 

The  State  insane  hospitals  are  inspected  by  a  visiting  commission,  one 
of  whom  is  a  woman.   Several  of  the  city  hospitals  are  managed  by 

women  of  the  Catholic  orders.  The  reform  schools  have  a  woman  on 
their  board  of  trustees,  of  whom  Governor  Sherman  was  graciously 
pleased  to  say  that  "she  discovered  more  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
institution  in  three  days  than  her  honorable  colleague  had  done  in  three 
years." 

In  1876  Governor  Rirkwood  appointed  Mrs.  Nancy  R  Allen  notary 
public  He  also  appointed  Mrs.  Merrill  as  teacher  and  chaplain  at  the 
State  penitentiary,  Miss  McCowen  as  physician  of  the  State  insaoe 
asylum,  and  Dr.  Sara  A.  Pangborn,  one  of  the  staff  of  physicians  of  the  in< 
sane  hospital  at  Independence. 
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la  1874  Governor  Carpenter  appointed  Mrs.  Deborah  Cattell  a  commis* 
sioner  to  investigate  the  alleged  cruelty  in  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Eldora ;  and  for  this  service  she  was  paid  the  same  as  men  who  served  on 
t-he  same  commission.  Governor  Gear  appointed  Dr.  Abbic  M.  Cleaves 
delecrate  from  Iowa  to  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, and  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Insane  and 
the  Prevention  of  Insanity,  which  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July,  iS8a 
Bf  rs.  Mary  Wright  and  Dr.  Abbie  Cleaves  were  commissioi^  to  the  con- 
ference of  the  same  associations  at  Louisville*  Ky.,  in  1883.  The  legisla- 
ture of  1880  appointed  Jane  C  McKinney  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  at  Independence. 

The  eighteenth  General  Assembly,  1880,  passed  an  act  to  extend  to 
women  the  right  to  hold  the  office  of  county  recorder.  A  bill  giving 
them  the  right  to  hold  the  ofhce  of  county  auditor  passed  the  House,  but 
was  lost  in  the  Senate.  Under  the  above  law  Miss  Addie  Hayden  was 
elected  recorder  of  Warren  county  by  a  majority  of  397  votes.  She  ran 
on  an  independent  ticket.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hill  was  chosen  recorder  of  Osceola 
county  at  the  same  election. 

The  instmctioa  of  the  youth  of  Iowa  has  fallen  largely  into  the  hands 
of  women.  During  the  3rear  1879  the  number  of  women  employed  as 
teachers  was  1 3*S79»  while  the  number  of  men  was  7*573.  In  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  women  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  as  teachers.  Miss  Phebe 
Ludlow*  after  having  for  several  years  acceptably  discharged  the  duties 
of  city  superintendent  of  schools  at  Davenport,  was  elected  professor  of 
English  language  and  literature  in  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City. 
The  chair  is  still  occupied  by  a  woman,  as  is  that  of  instructor  of  mathe- 
matics and  several  other  branches  in  that  institution,  which,  to  the  honor 
of  Iowa  be  it  said,  always  opened  its  doors  to  both  sexes  alike. 

The  question  of  the  eligibility  of  women  to  the  office  of  county  superin* 
tendent  of  public  schools  having  arisen  by  the  election  of  Miss  Julia  C. 
Addlngton  in  the  autumn  of  1869^  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  attorney* 
general  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  follow- 
ing was  his  reply: 

jSnm.  A,  S,  J^isteU,  Suferintendmt  0/ PukUe  InsimeHom .• 

Dear  Sir.  Rights  and  privileges  of  persons  (citizens)  are  frequently  extended  but 
never  abridijerl  by  iraplicatinn.  The  sotinrlness  and  wi>ilom  of  this  rule  of  construc- 
tion is,  1  beheve,  universally  conceded.  Two  clauses  of  the  constitution,  only,  con- 
ttia  expteas  promioiis  eaduding  women  from  the  rights  and  privileges  in  teid  pro* 
iriskms.  Section  i,  of  Article  I.,  as  to  the  right  of  raff  rage,  and  Section  4,  of  Article 
III.,  which  provides  that  members  of  the  Icgijlature  must  be  free  white  male  citizens. 

Free  "  and  "white  "  have  lost  their  meaning  (if  the  words  in  tlini  use  ever  ]i.\d  any  suit- 
able or  good  meaning),  but  the  word  "male  "  still  retains  iis  full  force  and  efleci.  If  this 
express  restriction  exbts  in  the  oonatitntion  as  to  sny  other  office,  it  hee  escaped  my 
notice.  It  is  true  that  the  words  "person  "  and  "citizen  "  frequently  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  constitution  in  connection  with  eligibility  and  qualification  for  office,  and 
I  fuiiy  admit  that  by  usage — "  time-honored  usage,"  if  you  will — these  phrases  have  in 
common  acceptation  been  taken  to  mean  man  in  the  masculine  gender  only,  and  to 
eadnde  woman*  Bat  a  recent  decision  in  the  Court  Excbequeft  England,  holding 
that  the  generic  term  "  man  "  includes  woBUUl  also*  indkates  OUT  pvQgiess  from  a  crude 
hari)ari«n  to  a  better  dvilijMioa. 
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The  ofiice  of  county  superintendent  was  created  by  chapter  52  of  the  acts  of  the 
•efmth  Geiiml  Assembly,  laws  of  t868,  pages  52-72.  Neither  la  tint  ftct,  nor  in 
any  subsequent  legislation  on  the  subject,  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  express  pto- 

visions  making  male  citizenship  a  test  of  eligibility  for  the  place,  or  excluding  women; 
and  when  I  lonk  over  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  that  officer — as  1  have  with  tnc 
care,  and,  I  trust,  not  without  interest — I  deem  it  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  cau:sc 
of  education  in  Iowa  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Uw  preventing  women  iron 
holding  the  ofEce  of  county  superintendent  of  common  schools.  I  know  that  the  pro- 
noun "  he  "  is  frequently  used  in  different  sections  of  the  act,  and  referring  to  the  offi- 
cer; but,  as  stated  above,  this  privilege  of  the  citizen  cannot  be  taken  away  or  demed 
by  intendment  or  implication;  and  women  are  citizens  as  well  and  as  much  as  men. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  Miss  Addington  is  eligible  to  the  ofiice  to 
which  she  has  been  elected;  that  she  will  be  entitled  to  her  pay  when  she  qualifies  and 
discharges  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  that  her  decisions  on  ajipeal,  as  well  as  all  her 
ohicial  acts,  will  be  legal  and  binding.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  state  that  an  opinion 
on  this  question,  anbstantiaUy  in  agreement  with  the  present  one,  was  sent  from  this 
office  to  a  gentleman  wiitii^  from  Osife,  in  Mitchell  oovnty,  several  weeks  ago,  wliich 
for  some  rea«;on  unknown  to  me,  seems  not  to  have  been  made  public  in  the  county, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  Henky  O'Connor,  A ttortuy 'Central. 

Miss  Addington,  in  her  short  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  superintendent, 
has  the  following  modest  conclusion  :  "The  position  is  not  one  I  should 
have  chosen  for  mvself,  but  since  iny  friends  have  sli  wn  so  much  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  many  of  them  are  desirous  that  i  should  accept  the 
ofSce.  I  feel  inclined  to  gratify  them,  if  it  be  foimd  there  is  nothing  m- 
compatible  In  my  doing  sa" 

The  question  of  the  eligibility  of  women  to  hold  school  offices  was 
again  raised  at  the  October  election  of  1875.  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Cooke 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  common  schools  in 
Warren  county.  The  question  of  her  right  to  hold  the  office  was  carried 
by  her  opponent,  Mr.  Huff,  to  the  District  Court  of  that  county,  by  ap- 
peal ;  and  that  court  decided  that  the  defendant.  Miss  Cooke,  "  being  a 
woman,  was  ineligible  to  the  office."  U  was  then  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  which  held  that  "there  is  no  constitutional  inhibition 
upon  the  rights  of  women  to  hold  the  office  of  county  superintendent** 
In  the  meantime,  however,  and  immediately  following  the  decision  of  the 
Warren  county  Judges  the  General  Assembly,  March  3»  1876^  promptly 
came  to  the  rescue  and  passed  the  following  act,  almost  unanimously: 

SacnoK  I.  No  person  dudl  be  deemed  indigible,  by  leoson  of  sex,  to  any  sdioql 
office  In  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Sec,  2.  No  person  who  may  have  been,  nr  shall  be,  elected  or  appointed  to  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  of  common  bchoois,  or  director,  m  the  State  of  Iowa, 
shall  be  de|mVed  of  office  by  reason  of  s«u 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  the  above-cited  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Miss  Cooke  was  allowed  to  serve  out  her  term  of  office 
without  hindrance.  Since  that  time  women  have  been  elected,  and  dis- 
chaiged  the  duties  of  county  superintendent  with  great  credit  to  them* 
selves  and  advantage  to  the  public  Women  have  also  been  elected  to 
other  school  offices  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Work 
was  unanimously  elected  sub-director  in  district  No.  6,  Delaware  town- 
ship. Polk  county,  in  the  spring  of  1880:  and  soon  alter  was  made  presi- 
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dent  of  the  board — the  first  woman,  so  far  aS  known,  to  fill  the  position 
of  president  of  a  school  board. 

In  in  Frederica,  Bremer  county,  Mrs.  Mary  Fisher  attended  the 

school  meeting,  and  was  elected  as  one  of  the  three  directors.  The  two 
others  were  men,  one  of  whom  immediately  resigned,  saying  he  would  not 
hold  office  with  a  woman.  His  resignation  was  at  once  accepted.  He 
further  remarked  that  "woman's  place  was  /o  hum;  she  was  out  of  her 
spear  to  school  me^in's,  holdin'  office,"  etc.  Mrs.  Fisher  had  been  a 
tenrhcr  for  sfx  years.  Mrs.  Shirley,  another  successful  tc;icher,  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Fisher  to  the  next  school  meetrni;.  anrl  both  ladies  voted  on 
all  questions  that  came  up  for  action,  and  nothing  was  said  against  their 
doing  so. 

This  year  (1885)  the  school  board  of  Des  Moines  elected  Mrs.  Lou.  M. 
Wilson  to  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of  public  schools,  with  a  salary 
of  $1,800  a  year.  She  has  in  charge  eighty  teachers*  among  whom  are 
two  men  in  the  position  of  principals*  At  the  woman's  congress,  held  at 
Des  Moines  in  October,  1885,  Dr.  Jennie  McCowen,  in  her  report  for  this 
State,  said : 

An  incrca-ing  numl>cr  of  women  have  been  elected  on  school -board-s,  and  arc  serv- 
ing as  ottkcrs  and  couiuy  superintendent'^  of  schools.  I  nst  year  six  women  served  as 
presidents,  thirty-five  as  secretaries,  and  fifty  as  treasurers  of  schuol- boards.  Of  the 
mperintendents  and  principals  of  graded  schools  about  one  in  five  is  a  woman;  of  county 
superintendents,  one  in  nine;  of  teachers  in  normal  institutes,  one  in  three;  of  ptinci- 
pals  of  seconcLtry  institutions  of  learning,  one  in  three;  of  tutors  anil  instructors  in  ' 
colleges,  one  in  two;  and  in  the  twenty-ihrce  higher  institutions  of  leanung,  thirteen 
young  women  are  officiating  as  professors,  and  in  three  of  these  colleges  Uie  sectetaiy 
of  the  faculty  is  a  woman.  The  State  board  of  examiners  has  one  woman — Miss 
Ell.t  A.  Hamilton  of  Des  Moines — and  the  Sf:\tc  sirpcrintendcnt  of  public  instruction 
h.^s  for  a  number  of  years  availed  himself  of  the  valued  .services  of  a  woman  fur  private 
secretary.  The  Northwestern  Educational  Journal  is  edited  by  a  woman.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prei»re 
a  regular  course  of  reading  for  teachers.  This  course  is  mainly  professional  atid  liter- 
ary, with  a  leaning  toward  the  latter.  A  large  number  of  these  reading  circles  h.ive 
already  been  organized,  and  much  interest,  and  even  enthtisia&m,  is  being  manifested 
by  teadiers  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  school  of  Domestic  Economy,  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  College,  b  in  charge  of  a  woman  as  dean,  and,  although  but  a 
year  old,  has  made  an  auspicious  bcj^inning.  A  numl>er  of  young  ladies,  graduate^  of 
the  State  University  and  other  literary  schook,  have  gone  to  the  School  of  Domestic 
Economy  to  finish  their  education. 

Iowa  has  many  women  engaged  as  journalists.  Prominent  among  these 
is  Miss  Maggie  VanPelt,  city  editor  of  the  Dubuque  Times,  She 
conducts  her  department  very  ably,  and  acceptably  to  her  readers. 
Whether  an  advocate  for  suffrage  or  not,  she  is  certainly  a  practical 
woman's  rights  woman.  Independent  and  fearless,  she  goes  about  day 
and  night  where  she  pleases,  and  wherever  her  business  calls  her.  A  re- 
volver, which  she  is  known  to  carrj',  makes  it  safe  for  her  to  walk  the  . 
street  at  all  hours.  Mrs.  Will  HoUingsworth,  of  the  Sigourney  Reftno, 
does  a  large  part  of  the  writine^  for  that  paper,  and  assists  in  the  manage- 
raent  of  the  establishment,  IVomati's  Hour,  edited  by  Mar}'  |.  CojL^posiiall, 
Was  published  by  women  at  Des  Moines  two  seasons,  during  tiie  exposi- 
tion. Ten  thousand  copies  were  printed  for  free  distribution,  and  a  hand- 
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somely  decorated  department  granted  the  society  in  the  ezpoflition  for 
their  work.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hunter  and  Mrs.  Woods  represented  the  society. 
Mrs.  Pauline  Swaim  is  noted  for  her  journalistic  ability.  Besides  working 
on  her  husband's  paper,  the  Oskaloosa  Herald^  she  has  done  much  for  the 
State  Register,  reporting  for  it  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  In  October, 
1875,  Nettie  S.'inford  started  a  paper  at  Marshalltown,  called  The  IVornufi's 
Bureau,  which  she  pubhshed  for  two  years.  During  1878  she  published 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  News,  in  CaHfornia.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Latham  for  many 
years  conductefl  a  suilrage  column  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Times;  since  1884 
she  has  been  associated  with  Mrs.  J.  L.  Wilson  on  the  Transcript,  an  eight 

columii  paper  devoted  to  general  news,  temperance  and  woman  suffrage. 
The  paper  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Nettie  P.  Fox  edits  the 
S^riiuaiC^ffin'it^  tXOtlnmwzi  Mrs.  Hattie  Campbell,  a  suffrage  depart- 
ment in  The  Aduatut,  at  Des  Moines ;  Mary  Osborne  edits  the  Osceda 
Sentinel,  and  is  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Clark  county; 
Mrs.  Lafayette  Young  is  engaged  on  the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  Very  many 
papers  in  the  Slate  have  women  in  charge  of  one  or  m  re  columns. 

In  the  humbler  walks  of  literature  Iowa  can  b*>:ist  quite  a  number  of 
women  who  have  made  successful  attempts  at  auihurship.*  In  sculpture 
Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Ketcham,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  deserves  mention.  She  has 
the  exclusive  contract  to  model  the  prominent  men  of  Iowa  for  the  new 
Capitol.  Mrs.  Estelle  E.  Vore,  Mrs.  Cora  R  Fracker,  and  Miss  Emma  6. 
Holt,  are  known  as  musical  composers. 

Among  the  lecturers  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Matilda  Fletcher  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Though  she  has  never  made  woman  suffrage  a  specialty,  she  is 
sound  on  that  question,  and  frequently  introduces  it  incidentally  in  her 
lectures.  In  1869  she  was  living  in  <jbscurity  in  Council  Bluffs,  her  hus- 
band being  employed  as  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  suburban  schools.  Young, 
girlish-looking,  no  one  seeing  her  would  have  dreamed  of  her  possessing 
the  capabilities  she  has  since  displayed.  She  started  out  under  many  dis* 
couragenients»  but  has  shown  a  perseverance,  a  self-reliance*  and  an  in- 
domitable  will  that  few  women  manifest  in  the  same  direction.  Mra. 
Fletcher  has  been  employed  by  the  Republican  party  during  some 
of  the  most  important  and  exciting  campaigns,  speaking  through* 
out  the  State,  in  halls,  tents,  and  in  the  open  air.  Every  such  effort  on 
the  part  of  woman  is  an  advantage  to  the  cause  we  advocate,  bringing  it 
nearer  to  final  success.  Rut  it  is  to  Mrs.  Stanton.  Miss  Anthony.  Anna 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  Livermore,  and  other  lyccum  lecturers  f  that  our  State  is 
especially  indebted  for  a  linowledge  of  the  true  principles  upon  which 

•  In  litcruturt  there  is  "  Eurot^  thruugh  a  Woman's  Eye,"  by  Mrs,  CuUer  of  Burlington;  "The 
Waverly  Dictiuii.iry ,"  by  Miis  May  Rogers,  Dubuque;  Common-School  Comfrendium."  by  Mrs. 
Lanii  hert,  Do>  Moines;  "  Honpiul  Life,"  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Young.  De»  MoiiiLs  ;  '•Wee  Folk^  of  No 
Man^  L.wtd,"  by  Mre.  Wetmore,  Dubuque;  "  Two  of  Ut."  by  Calisu  Patchtn.  Des  Moine*  ;  "  For 
GirU.  "  l)y  Mrs.  E.  R.  Shepherd,  Marstiftlltewii  •  **  Autumn  Leaves."  by  Mrs.  Scott,  Greencastle ; 
"  Phonetic  rfiiuiici-ition,"  by  Mrs  H'  ii  Icrsoii,  S-item  ;  ''Her  Lovcr>,"  hy  Mi^>  Clj>;g'ii  K  -  .kuk ; 
"Practical  Ethics."  by  Matilda  Fletcher.  There  are  tereral  wriiers  of  cook-books,  of  medical  and 
•ttdtttir  pBpei**  of  poeou,  of  logal  i>aper»  ud  of  musical  coiapoiUioM.  Kin  Adeline  M.  Pnyoeof 

Nevada  hi*  compiled  cat.ilocue';  of  stcKk. 

t  Mita  Anthony  has  given  her  tecttue,  entitled  "  Woman  Wanu  Bread,  not  the  Ballot,"  in  oro  one 
iHwdftd of  Aodiics and  viUacM  of  ih«  Si«t«:  and  Mn.  Suntoa  nod  tlM  oUiwi  havo dowbtinw 
ciifod  in  fully    many  place*. 
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woman  founda  her  claim  to  equal  civil  and  political  rights  with  man.  In 
ill  sectiont  of  our  hod  tMr  ^oicet  have  been  beard  by  intereiUd  and  de- 
lighted audiences. 
There  are  about  one  hnndied  and  fifty  women  In  the  medical  prolesaion 

in  the  different  cities  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Yeomans,  of  Clinton*  is  asuc* 
cessful  pmctitioner.   Mrs.  King,  allopathist.  and  Mrs.  Hortz,  homeopath- 

ist.  are  regular  graduates  in  good  practice  nt  Des  Moines.  Dr.  Harding, 
elec  trician,  and  Dr.  Hilton,  alloprithist^  also  graduates,  have  all  the  practice 
tht  y  cnn  attend  to  in  Council  Bluffs.  In  1883,  Dr.  Jennie  McCowen  was 
elected  president  of  the  Scott  County  Medical  Society.  This  was  the  first 
time  a  woman  was  ever  elected  to  that  office  in  this  State,  if  not  in  the 
United  States. 

It  ia  quite  sure  that  Iowa  may  justly  claim  the  fint  woman  in  the  pro> 
fesaion  of  dentistry— Mrs.  Lucy  R  Hobbs,  as  early  as  1863.*  At  Cresco 
there  is  the  firm  of  Dr.  L.  F.  k  Mrs.  M.  E.  Abbott,  dental  suqieons.  At 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mrs.  M.  £•  Uildretb  is  a  licensed  dentist  in  successful 

Ipractice. 

Rev.  Augusta  Chapin  was,  I  think,  the  first  woman  to  enter  the  sacred 
office  in  this  State.  Miss  Safford,  Algona  ;  Mrs.  Gillette,  Knoxville;  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Folsom,  Marshalltown  ;  Florence  E.  KoUock,  VVaverly ;  Mrs.  M.  J, 
Janes.  Spencer;  Mr3.  Hartsough»  FL  Dodge,  are  regularly  ordainml 
pieachere  of  the  Universalist  and  Unitarian  faiths.  There  are  several 
licensed  prsachers  of  the  M«  E.  Church,  but  none  have  received  regular 
ordination. 

Iowa  furnished  the  following  women  who  went  to  the  front  as  nurses 
during  the  war:  Mrs.  Harlan,  wife  of  Senator  Harlan  ;  Mrs.  Almira  Fales. 
Mrs.  Anne  VVittenrnt-yer,  Miss  Phebe  Allen,  Mrs.  Jerusha  R,  Small,  Miss 
Melcena  Elliott,  Mrs.  Arabella  Taxinchill.  These  all  did  good  service  in 
hospital  and  on  the  field,  and  some  of  them  laid  down  their  lives  as  a  sac- 
rifice.   We  copy  the  following  as  one  of  the  many  facts  of  the  war: 

Some  years  ago  Adjutant-General  Baker  of  Des  Moines  received  a  letter  of  inquiiy 
■aUog  about  a  certain  soldier  in  the  Twenly>foarth  Iowa  infantty.  The  tone  of  tlie 
letter  was  so  peculiar  as  to  attract  cooaidendile  attention  and  create  mncih  comment  in 

the  office.  In  n  i!y  the  general  stated  that  the  remrcis  of  the  regiment  and  the  record 
of  the  soldier  (whom,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  will  call  Smith,  although  that 
is  far  from  the  real  name)  were  in  his  ofEce.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  gentleman 
ftom  Northern  lown  sppesiedt  inquiied  for  Genenl  Bdcer,  and  cloietcd  witii  liim 
k>ng  enough  to  divulge  the  following  singular  tale: 

When  the  war  broke  out  Miss  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  the  general's  visitor,  was  re- 
sidmg  in  Ohio,  working  for  a  farmer.  Her  father's  family  had  moved  to  Iowa  the  fall 
preceding  the  attadc  on  Snmter,  tearing  Mary  behind  to  follow  in  the  spring.  Vari> 
ens  canscs  conspired  to  delay  her  departure  for  her  Iowa  lumie  nntU  autumn,  and  it 
was  September  before  she  landed  at  cntine,  from  which  place  she  expected  to 
travel  by  land  to  her  father's  house,  bhe  was  a  large-sixe<^  hearty>looking  girl, 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Arriving  at  Muscatine,  some  strange  freak  induced  her  to  as- 
nune  man's  appnrd  and  enlisl  in  the  Twen^-fourth  infantiy,  then  in  rendetvous  at 
that  city.  She  did  this  without  exciting  any  suspicion,  burned  all  her  feminine  gar. 
men ts  and  papers,  neglectefl  to  inform  her  friends  of  her  arrival,  and  became  a  '^o!- 
dier.   Some  comment  was  elicited  by  her  beardless  face  and  girlish  appearance,  but  aa 

*  Sm  New  Yocit  (AiapMr,  ptgfi  401. 
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she  did  her  duty  promptly  and  was  particularly  handy  in  cooking  and  taking  care  of  the 
tide,  the  yoititg  warrior  speedily  became  a  genenl  favorite  alike  wtdi  offioers  and  men. 

She  passed  through  all  the  campaigns  in  which  the  regiment  was  enga|^t.d  widumt  a 
scratch,  except  a  close  call  from  a  minie  ball  at  Sabine's  Cross  Roads,  which  took  the 
skin  off  the  back  of  her  left  hand,  voted  with  the  other  members  of  the  regiment  for 
pxeMdent  in  1864,  and  was  finally  mustered  out  with  her  oomndes  al  the  dose  of  the 
war.  When  she  was  disdtaiged  she  procured  female  apparel— although  in  citing  so 
she  was;  obligcrl  to  ninl:e  r\  confidant  of  one  of  her  own  sex — and  procured  work  in 
Illinois,  not  far  from  Rock  Island.  Six  months  elapsed  before  the  tan  of  five  sunu 
mers  wore  off,  and  when  she  had  again  become  "white,"  and  had  re-Ioimed  the 
almost  forgotten  customs  of  womanhood,  die  presented  heisdf  at  her  father's  house, 
where  she  was  received  with  open  arms. 

To  all  the  questions  which  were  asked  hy  the  various  members  of  the  family  she  re- 
plied that  she  had  been  honestly  employed,  and  had  never  fori.akcn  the  right  way. 
She  had  been  economical  in  the  army,  and  invested  several  hundred  dollars  in  land  in 
Northern  Iowa,  whidi  rapidly  appreciated  in  value,  and  to>day  she  is  well  off*  With 
the  remainder  of  her  money  she  attended  school.  Last  January  a  worthy  man,  w  ho 
had  been  in  the  same  regiment,  but  in  a  different  company,  made  her  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage. Like  a  true  woman  she  was  unwilling  to  bestow  her  hand  when  any  part  of  her 
former  life  was  unknown,  and  before  accepting  the  6IFer  she  made  to  htm  a  full  revo- 
lation  of  her  soldier-days.  At  first  he  could  not  believe  it,  but  when  she  proceeded  to 
narrate  event55  and  incidents  which  could  be  known  only  to  active  participants  in  them, 
told  of  marches,  camp:^,  skirmishes,  battles,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  which 
never  appear  in  print,  but  which  ever  remain  living  pictures  with  "old  soldien,'*  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  strange  tale  as  true.  The  stoiy,  however,  did  not  lessen  hb 
regard  for  her,  and  about  the  first  of  February  they  were  married. 

The  lady's  father,  after  hearing  the  tale  of  her  life,  was  still  incredulous,  and  only 
satisfied  himself  of  its  truth  by  a  visit  to  the  adjutant-genetat'ft  office  and  an  inspection 
of  the  records.  "Bf  comparing  dates  furnished  him  hf  his  daughter  with  the  original 
rolls  there  on  file  he  became  fully  convinced  Aat  it  was  all  true.  * 

A  few  of  the  inventions  patented  by  women  of  Iowa  are  the  loUowing : 

I  ly-screen  door-attachment,  by  Phoebe  R.  Lamborne,  West  Liberty;  photi^graph- 
album,  Viola  J.  Angie,  Spencer;  step-ladder,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Gartrell.  Dcs  Moines; 
baking-powder  can  with  measure  combined,  Mrs.  Lillie  Raymond,  O^ccula;  cgg- 
stand,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Tisdale,  Cedar  Rapids;  egg-beater,  and  self<-feeding  gnddlew 
greaser,  Mrs.  Eugenia  Kilbom,  Cedar  Rapids;  tooth-pick  holder,  Mrs.  Ayers,  Clinton; 
thermometer  to  regulate  oven  heat,  Mrs.  F.  Grace,  Perry;  the  excelsior  ironing-table, 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Aveiy,  Marion;  neck-yoke  and  pole-attachment,  by  which  horses  can  be 
instantly  detadied  from  the  vehide,  Maria  Dunham,  Dunlap;  invalid  bed,  Mrs.  Anna 
P.  Forbes,  Dubuque. 

In  the  various  business  avocations  I  find  the  followiog': 

Mrs.  T.  Nodles  is  the  largest  fancy  grocer  In  Ae  State,  doing  a  yeaily  business  of 

$8o;ooo.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Barrun,  Cedar  Rapids,  designs  and  manufactures  perforated 
embroidery  patterns.  Statistics  show  tliore  are  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  Iowa  women 
who  own  and  direct  farms;  eighteen  manage  farms;  six  own  and  direct  stock-farms; 
twenty  manage  dairy-farms;  five  own  green-houses;  nine  manage  marfcet-gardens; 
thirty-seven  manage  high  institutions  of  leamtng;  OOe  hundred  and  twenty-five  are 
physicians;  five  attomeys-at-law;  ten  ministers;  thice  dentists;  One  hundred  and  ten 

prufessional  nuf^es,  and  one  civil  engineer. 

In  the  sunniirr  of  1S84.  the  Fort  Dodge  Messa^er  hzA  this  paragraph 
about  a  Des  Moines  family  : 

Miss  Kate  Tupper,  of  Des  Moines,  has  been  in  town,  visiting  at  Mr.  Bassett's  for 
a  few  days.  Kate  comes  of  a  family  which  is  remarkable  for  intelligent  womanly 
effort  and  saoeess.   Her  mother  is  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Tapper,  the  Bee-t^ueen  of  Iowa, 
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whose  work  on  bee-culture  is  a  recognised  authority  everywhere;  her  eldest  sister  is  a 
very  eloquent  preadiftr  at  Colorado  Springs;  Mitt  Kate  is  ttndying  medidne,  hniog 
talceD  herself  through  a  full  course  at  the  Agricultnral  CoDege  by  her  own  work;  and 

Mi«.?  Madge,  who  is  only  sixteen,  is  a  famous  poiiUr>'  raiser,  and  an  officer  of  the 
StTe  Poultry  Association,  who  has  made  money  enouf;h  in  this  business  to  defray  her 
enure  expenses  througii  a  tuii  collegiate  course.  Mrs.  Tupper's  family  \^  a  sufticient 
aofwer  to  the  question  of  mroaian's  work,  if  Uiere  weie  no  other.  Let  any  mother  in 
Iowa  show  three  boys  who  can  beat  this. 

In  this  year  Mrs.  Louisa  B.  Stevens  was  elected  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Marion,  Linn  county.  The  important  position  women 

are  taking  in  the  business  world  is  illustrated  by  the  presence  of  two 
delegates  at  the  meeting-  of  the  American  Street  Raih%-ay  Association  held 
in  St.  Louis  in  the  autumn  of  T885— Mrs.  L.  V.  Gredenburg,  proprietor 
and  treasurer  of  the  New  Alhany  Street  Railway  of  New  Albany,  Ind., 
and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Turner,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Dcs  Moines  Rail- 
way, Des  Moines,  ia.  One  ul  the  gentlemen  expressed  the  bciici  that 
fully    5.000,000 of  Street-railway  stock  in  this  country  is  owned  by  women. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  cardinal  virtues  between  men  and  women  it 
is  generally  claimed  that  the  former  possess  courage,  the  latter  fortitude. 
Although  the  pages  of  history  are  gilded  with  innumerable  instances  of 
the  remarkable  courage  of  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  oftimes 
dimmed  with  the  records  of  cowardice  in  men  of  all  classes,  yet  what  has 
hern  said  for  generations  will  probably  be  repeated,  even  in  the  lace  of  so 
remarkable  a  fact  as  the  following : 

On  March  1,  l3S2,  the  Iowa  House  of  Repre^cntalivcs,  on  motion  of  Hon.  A.  J. 
Holmes,  suspended  the  rules  and  passed  a  bill  introduced  by  that  gentleman  providing 
for  the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  and  the  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the^ 
State  of  Iowa  to  Miss  Kate  Shelly,  to  whidi  was  added  a  money  appropriation  of  two* 
hundred  dollars,  which  pas'-ec!  both  Houses  and  became  a  law. 

In  support  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Holmes  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  No  apology  is  required  for  the  introdncticMi  of  diis  bill,  and  I  shall 
make  no  explanation  in  regard  to  it,  save  a  brief  Hsmmi  ui  the  facts  upon  which  the 

bill  is  based.  Miss  Kate  Shelly,  with  her  widowed  mother  and  little  sisters  and 
brother,  lives  in  a  humble  home  on  the  hill-side,  in  a  rugged  country  skirting  the  De-^ 
Monica  River.  Her  father  had  died  years  ago  in  tlie  service  of  the  great  railway 
company  whose  line  for  some  distance  is  overlooked  by  her  home,  while  her  mother,  by 
economy,  severe  toil,  and  the  assistance  of  Kate,  was  able  to  Support  her  little  family. 

On  the  night  of  July  6,  18S1,  about  8  o'clock,  there  commenced  one  of  the  most 
memorable  storms  that  ever  visited  Central  Iowa;  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  The  Des  Moines  river  rose  over  six  feet  in  one  hour 
— 4ittle  rills  that  were  dry  almost  the  year  round,  suddenly  developed  into  minature 
rivers — massive  railway  bridges  and  lines  of  track  were  swept  away  as  if  they  had  been 
cobwebs.  It  was  while  looking  out  of  her  window  toward  the  hit;h  railn.aii  bridge 
over  Honey  creek,  that  Kale  Shelley  saw  the  advancing  head-light  of  a  locouioiive  de- 
scend into  an  abyss  and  become  extinguished,  carrying  with  it  the  light  of  two  lives. 
It  was  then  she  realised  in  all  its  force  that  a  terrible  catastrophe  had  occurred,  and 
another  more  terrible,  if  not  averted,  would  soon  follow  to  the  east-bound  express  train, 
heavily  laden  with  passengers  from  the  Pacific.  She  announced  to  her  mother,  sisters 
and  brother,  that  she  must  go  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  and  render  assistance  if 
possible,  and  also  warn  the  onccMaing  passenger  train. 

It  was  in  vain  they  tried  to  dissuade  her.  Although  she  was  obliged  to  almost  im> 
proviee  a  lantern  in  many  of  its  parts,  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  she  w'as  ready 
to  set  out.    Realizing  then  that  her  mission  was  one  of  peril,  and  that  she  might  not 
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again  look  upon  ibose  dear  faces,  she  kissed  each  of  them  affecUonateljr,  and  amid 
their  cobs,  honied  ont  into  the  gloom,  into  the  deeocnding  floods,  tomid  the  nnlanf 

torrents— drenched  to  the  skin,  on  she  passed  toward  the  railroad  to  the  well  rtaanea^ 
bered  foot-log,  only  to  find  the  waters  rushing  along  high  above  and  beyond  the  place 
where  it  had  been.  Then  she  thought  of  the  great  blufi  rising  to  the  west  of  her 
home  and  extending  southward  toward  the  lailroad  trade,  and  she  deteranned  to 
ascend  it  and  reach  the  bridge  over  this  barrier  to  the  waters.  Need  I  teoount  how 
she  straggled  on  and  tip  through  tl.e;  iliick  oak  undergrowth,  that,  being  storm-laden 
drooped  and  made  more  difhcult  her  passage;  how  with  clothing  torn,  and  hands  and 
face  bleeding  she  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  standing  out  upon  the  last  ti* 
she  peered  down  into  tlie  abyss  of  waters  with  her  dim  Hght,  and  called  to  know  if 
any  one  was  there  alive.  In  answer  to  her  repeated  calls  came  the  answer  of  the  en* 
gineer,  v-ho  had  caught  hold  of  and  made  a  lodgment  in  a  tree-top,  and  around  whom 
the  waters  were  still  rapidly  rising,  sending  floating  logs,  trees,  and  driftwood  against 
his  frail  support,  and  threaten  ig  moaientarily  to  dislod^  and  engulf  him. 

It  took  but  a  moment  to  be  assvred  diat  he  was  the  sitrvivor  of  four  men  who  went 
down  with  the  engine,  and  after  a  moment's  hurried  consultation,  she  started  for 
Moingona,  a  mile  distant,  to  secure  assistance  and  to  warn  the  eastward-bound  paasea- 
ger  train  then  nearly  due.  As  she  passed  along  the  high  grade  it  seemed  as  if  she 
must  be  Mown  over  the  embankment,  and  still  the  heavens  seemed  to  give  not  rain  bat 
a  deluge.  As  she  approached  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Des  Moines  river  the  light 
in  her  lantern,  her  only  guide  and  protection,  went  out.  It  was  then  that  the  heroic 
soul  of  this  child  of  only  sixteen  years  became  most  fully  apparent;  facing  the  storm 
whith  almost  took  away  her  breath,  and  enveloped  in  daricness  that  rendered  eveiy 
ject  in  nature  invisible,  she  felt  her  way  to  the  railroad  bridge.  Here  she  must  pass 
for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  over  the  rushing  river  be nenth  on  the  naked 
ties.  As  the  wind  swept  the  bridge  she  felt  how  unsafe  it  would  be  to  attempt  walk' 
ing  over  it,  and  getting  down  upon  her  hands  and  knees,  clutching  the  timbers  widt  an 
almost  despairing  energy,  she  painfully  and  at  length  sncccssfnl^  made  the  fkassage. 
She  reached  the  station,  and  having  told  of  the  catastrophe  at  the  bridge,  and  requested 
the  stoppage  of  the  passenger  train  then  ahmit:  due,  she  fainted  and  fell  upon  the  plat- 
form. This  very  briedy,  wanting  in  much  that  is  meritorious  in  it,  is  the  story  of  Kate 
Shelly  and  the  6th  of  JtUy.  Her  parents  were  countrymen  of  Sarsfield,  of  Emmett, 
and  O'Connell— of  the  land  that  has  given  heroes  to  every  other  and  dishonored  none. 
It  was  an  act  well  worthy  to  rank  her  with  that  other  hcori-ie,  who,  launchin;::  her  frail 
craft  from  the  long  stone  pier,  braved  the  terrible  seas  on  that  Northumberland  coast 
to  save  the  Uvea  of  othen  at  the  risk  of  her  own. 

Mr.  Holmes  then  produced  a  copy  of  the  StaU  JitgisUr^  and  reqwated  fhe  cleric  to 
read  the  article  therein  contained,  gi\'ing  the  details  of  the  heroic  girl's  action,  written 
ai  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  arr^  nfier  the  clerk  had  read  the  artick-,  conclufied  Viysay- 
ing:  "  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  tiiat  this  bill  may  pass,  beheving  tiiai  it  is  right,  aud  fur- 
ther believing  that  the  State  of  Iowa  will  do  itself  as  much  honor  as  liM  young  hdf 
named  in  the  bill,  in  thus  recognizing  the  greatest  debt  in  Our  pnwrr  tn  pay  thai  iv 
humanity."  Mr  Pickler  moved  to  amend  by  instructing  the  pcTit1em:m  from  Bootee 
(Mr.  Holmes)  to  make  the  presentation.  Carried,  and  the  bill  was  amended  accord* 
ingly.  as  above.  On  motiOD  of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  rales  were  supended,  and  llM  bBI 
passed  by  a  vote  of  go  to  i.  The  governor  of  the  State.  Hon.  A.  J.  Holmes,  and 
Hon. J.  D.  Gillett  were  authorized  to  procure  a  medal  nf  (?esir^n  nnd  inscription  to  be 
approved  by  them,  and  i)rc>ent  the  same  to  the  donec  with  the  thanks  of  the  Geoeial 
Assembly  of  the  Slate  of  Iowa. 

The  medal,  iHiicb  is  of  elegant  des^  and  woikmaoship,  waa  executed  by  Meisn 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  was  presented  to  Miss  Shelly  during  the  holidays  cf 
18S3.  It  is  round  in  f(jrm,  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  four  ounce* 
five  and  a  half  pennyweights.  On  both  sides  it  is  sunken  below  the  circular  edges 
and  the  figures  and  decorations  are  then  dl^byed  in  bold  relief.  On  the  face  is  a 
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fignre  emblematic  of  Kate  Shelly's  daring  exploit.  Tt  represents  a  young  girl  with  a 
lantern  in  her  left  hand  and  her  rii;tu  thrown  far  out  in  warning,  her  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind  and  her  vrat  drapery  ciuiging  to  her  form,  making  her  way  over  the  ties  of 
ft  hi^  imikoad  bridge,  in  strnin  and  tcBBpcft,  vttih  tlie  UghtBitig  pk^in^  abont  her. 
In  a  semi-circle  over  the  figure  are  the  words:  "  Heioba,  Yottib,  Hwmiiily.**  On 
|]ie  reverse  is  the  following  inscriptinn  : 

"  Presented  by  the  State  of  Iowa  to  Kate  Shelly,  with  the  thanks  of  the  General 
Anemb^,  in  leoognitioii  of  the  oouigs  umI  devodoo  of  •  difld  of  fifteen  jeus,  whom 
neither  the  terror  of  the  elements  nor  the  fear  of  death  could  appal  in  her  eHoits  to 
save  human  life  during  the  teirible  stom  «nd  flood  in  the  See  Moinet  vaUcj  on  thn 
night  of  July  6,  iSSi." 

SurroundLig  the  inscription  is  n  wreath  of  leaves  and  beneath  it  the  great  of 
Iowa. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  Ogden  in  the  presence  of  3,000  people.  It  was 
given  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Iowa  by  Mr.  Welker  Given,  secretary  to  Governor 
Sherman,  July  4,  1S&4,  who  represented  the  governor  in  his  necessary  absence.  Hon. 
J.  A.  T.  HnlU  Secretaifof  State,  introdnced  Miss  Slidlf  and  reooonted  her  heroic 
ted  of  that  fearful  night,  after  wliicih  Mr.  Given  nuule  the  presentation  speedu  The 
respon<se  on  behalf  of  Miss  Shelly  was  made  by  Ptofeaior  J.  D.  Cnmn,  an  old  friend 

and  U-.n  her. 

Ail  very  well,  but  how  much  better  to  have  placed  Kate  Shelly  (bear- 
ing the  name  of  one  of  England's  great  poets)  in  the  University  at  Des 
Moines,  and  given  her  a  thorough  education,  from  the  primary  through 
the  whole  colle^ate  course,  and  the  school  for  law,  medicine,  or  theology. 
A  girl  capable  of  such  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  must  possess  capacities 
and  powers  worthy  the  highest  opportunities  for  development  Kate 
Shelly,  with  the  scientifi  t  r  ilning  of  a  civil  engineer,  might  shed  far 
more  honor  on  her  native  State  than  sitting  in  ignorance  and  poverty  on 
the  banks  of  the  Des  Moines  river  with  a  gold  medal  round  hi^r  neck. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  having  at  one  time  as  many  as  1,998 
Granges  in  the  State,  admit  women  to  equal  membership  and  equal  rights. 
They  have  the  same  privileges  in  debate  as  men,  and  an  equal  vote  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  Grange.  The  Grangers  do  not  seem  to  fear  that 
the  children  will  suffer,  or  home  interests  be  neglected,  on  account  of  this 
liberty  given  to  women.  Miss  Ganetson  is  State  agent  and  lecturer  for 
this  Older,  and  has  accomplished  much  good  by  her  labors  among  the 
people  of  the  mm!  districts.  She  claims  equal  rights  for  woman  even  to 
the  ballot.  The  Independent  Order  uf  Good  Templars  passed  resolutions 
unqualifiedly  committing  the  grand  I  ^o-e  of  the  State  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing suffrage  to  woman,  and  pledging  themselves  to  labor  for  the  further- 
ance of  that  object.  Temperance  women  who  liave  heretofore  opposed 
the  enfranchisement  of  their  seji,  and  objected  to  mixing  the  two  ques* 
tions,  are  coming  to  see  that  a  powerless,  disfranchised  class  can  do  little 
toward  removing  the  great  evil  that  is  filling  the  land  with  pauperism 
and  crime,  and  sending  sixty  thousand  victims  annually  to  a  drunkard's 
grave.  They  have  prajred  and  plead  with  the  liquor-seller;  they  have 
petitioned  electors  and  law-makers,  but  all  in  vain ;  and  now  they  begin 
to  see  that  work  must  accompany  prayer,  and  that  if  they  would  save 
their  sons  from  destruction  they  must  strike  a  blow  in  their  defense  that 
will  be  felt  by  the  enemy.  Hctice  the  Christian  Temperance  Tnion, 
which  at  the  outset  declared  itself  opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  has  now 
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resolved  in  favor  of  that  measure  as  a  necessity  for  the  furtherance  of 

their  cause. 

On  March  jt.  1880,  Judith  Ellen  Poster,  of  Clinton,  made  an  able  and 
eloquent  argument  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
at  Washington,  on  Senator  Logan's  proposition  to  constitute  the  revenue 

on  alcoholic  liquors  a  national  educational  fund.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Union  held  in  1883,  resolutions  were  passed,  declarii^  woman's 
efforts  in  temperance  of  no  avail,  until  with  ballots  in  their  own  hands, 
they  could  coin  their  i<ie:is  and  sympathies  into  law,  and  that  henrcfr  >nvard 
they  would  labor  to  secure  that  power,  that  W'>uld  speedily  make  meir 
prayers  and  tears  of  some  avail.  This  action  g.u  c  a  new  impetus  to  the 
suffrage  movement  At  the  State  convention.  Mrs.  Jane  Amy  M'Kinney 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Franchise.  Circulars  were  issued  advis- 
ing the  Unions  to  make  suffrage  a  part  of  their  local  worlc,  and  the  advice 
was  promptly  followed  in  many  sections  of  the  States  At  the  election  on 
the  prohibitory  amendment,  June  29^  1882,  women  rallied  at  the  polls,  and 
furnished  tickets  to  all  whom  they  could  persuade  to  take  them,  and  this 
helped  to  roll  up  a  large  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendmcnl. 

The  laws  of  Iowa  have  been  comparatively  liberal  to  woman,  and  with 
each  successive  codification  have  been  somewhat  improved.  Hy  the  code 
of  1857,  the  old  right  of  dower,  or  life  interest  in  one-third  of  the  real  es- 
tate of  a  deceased  husband,  was  made  an  absohite  interest ;  and  this  is 
the  law  at  the  present  time.  Of  the  personal  property,  the  wife  takes  one- 
third  if  there  are  children,  and  one-half  if  there  are  no  children  to  inherit. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  the  husband  of  a  deceased  wife.  The  codes  of 
1857  and  r86o  each  provided  that  the  husband  could  not  remove  the  wife, 
nor  their  children,  from  their  homestead  without  the  consent  of  the  wife  ; 
and  the  code  of  1875,  now  in  forre.  changed  this  only  so  as  to  provide  that 
neither  shall  the  wife  remove  the  husband  without  his  consent.  Deeds 
of  real  estate  must  be  signed  by  both  husband  and  wife,  but  no  private  ex- 
amination of  either  has  ever  been  required  in  Iowa.  A  husband  and  wife 
may  deed  property  directly  to  each  other. 

By  the  code  of  1851  the  personal  property  of  the  wife  did  not  vest  at 
once  in  the  husband,  but  if  left  within  his  control  it  became  liable  for  his 
debts,  unless  she  filed  a  notice  with  the  recorder  of  deeds,  setting  forth 
her  claim  to  the  property,  with  an  exact  description.  And  the  same  rule 
ap{)IiL'd  to  specific  articles  of  personal  property.  Married  women  aband- 
oned by  their  husbands  could  be  authorized,  on  proper  application  to  the 
District  Court,  to  transact  business  in  their  own  name.  The  same  pro- 
visions were  substunLially  reenacted  in  the  code  of  i860.  Under  both 
codes  the  husband  was  entitled  to  the  wages  and  earnings  of  his  wife,  and 
could  sue  for  them  in  the  courts.. 

But  the  code  of  1873  made  a  great  advance  in  recognizing  the  rights  of 
married  women ;  and  it  is  said  the  revisers  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
place  the  husband  and  wife  on  an  entire  equality  as  to  property  rights. 
By  its  provisions,  a  married  woman  may  own,  in  her  own  right,  real  and 
personal  pr"p«Tty  acquired  by  descent,  gift  or  purchase;  nnd  she  may 
manage,  sell,  convey,  and  devise  the  same  by  will,  to  the  same  extent. 
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and  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  husband  can  property  belonging  to  him. 
And  this  provision  is  followed  by  others  which  fully  confer  on  the.  mar- 
ried woman  the  control  of  her  own  property.  Among  other  things  it  is 
enacted,  that  a  wife  may  receive  the  wagfea  of  her  personal  labor,  and 
maintain  an  action  therefor  in  her  own  name,  and  hold  the  same  in  her 
own  n^ht ;  and  she  may  prosecute  and  defend  all  actions  at  law,  or  in 
equity,  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  her  rights  and  property. 
Contracts  may  be  made  by  a  wife,  and  liabilities  incurred,  and  the  same 
may  be  enforced  by,  or  against  her,  to  the  same  extent  as  though  she 
were  unmarried.  The  property  of  both  husband  and  wife  is  equally  liable 
for  the  expenses  of  the  family  and  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
neither  is  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  other  contracted  before  marriage. 
By  the  code  of  1873,  now  in  force,  it  is  declared  that  the  parents  are  the 
natural  guardians  of  their  children,  and  are  equally  entitled  to  their  care 
and  custody;  and  either  parent  dying  before  the  other,  the  survivor  be- 
comes the  guardian. 

But  notwithstanding  the  seemingly  equal  provisions  of  our  code,  there 
is  still  a  great  disparity  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  joint  property  of  hus- 
hnnd  and  wife^ — or  property  accumulated  during  marriage  by  their  joint 
earnings  and  savings.  Such  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  is  gener- 
ally held  in  the  name  of  the  husband — no  matter  how  much  his  wife  may 
have  helped  to  accumulate  it.  If  the  wife  dies,  the  husband  still  holds  it 
all,  and  neither  law  nor  lawyers  can  molest  him.  or  question  his  right  to 
it  But  if  the  husband  dies,  the  case  is  very  different.  Instead  of  being 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  what  is  rightfully  her  own,  to  use  and  guard 
with  all  a  mother's  care  and  watchfulness  for  the  benefit  of  her  children, 
the  law  comes  in  and  claims  the  right  to  appoint  ndministrntors  and 
guardians — to  require  bonds  and  a  strict  accountability  frnm  her,  and  to 
set  of!  to  her  a  certain  share  of  what  should  be  as  wholly  hers  as  it  is  the 
husband's  when  the  wife  dies. 

This  is  the  old  common  law,  that  has  come  dow^n  to  us  from  barbarous 
times,  and  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  )ret  been  sufficient 
to  so  illumine  the  minds  of  fowa  Icigislators  as  to  enable  them  to  render 
eiact  justice  to  woman. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Progressive  Legislation — The  Rights  of  ^^an•ied  Women — The  Constitution  Showr 
Four  CUuwes  Having  the  Kighl  to  Vote — Woman  SolTrage  Agitatioa — C. 
Sholei'  Minority  Report.  1856— Judge  David  Noggle  and  J.  T.  BCiUs*  MkMMilj 
Repott,  l8s9 — State  Association  Formed,  1869 — Milwaukee  ConventitMH— Dr. 
Laura  Ross — Hearing  Before  the  Legislature — Convention  in  Jaiiesville,  1870— 
State  University — Elizabeth  R.  Wcntworth — Suffrage  Amendment,  iSSo,  'Si,  *S2 
—Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Racine,  1877 — Madame  Anneke — Judge  Ryan — Three 
Dqr»*  Conveudcm  at  Racine,  i889->Eveleen  L.  Mason— Dr.  Saiah  Monio— Rev. 
Dr.  Gonrin— Lavinia  GoodeU.  Lawju'  Angic  King— Kate  Kane. 

For  this  digest  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  woman  in 
Wisconsin  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Laura  Ross  Wolcott,*  who  was 
probably  the  first  woman  to  practice  medicine  in  a  Western 

'  State.  She  was  ia  Philadelphia  during  all  the  contest  about  the 
admission  of  women  to  hospitals  and  mixed  classes,  maintained 
her  dignity  and  self-respect  in  the  midst  of  most  aggravating  per* 
secutions,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1856  from  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  Ann  Pres- 
ton,t  M.  D.,  was  professor  for  nineteen  years,  six  years  dean  of 
the  faculty,  and  four  years  member  of  the  board  of  incofporators. 
After  graduation  Laura  Ross  spent  two  years  in  study  abroad, 
and,  returning,  commenced  practice  in  Milwaukee,  where  she  has 

.  been  ever  since. 

By  an  act  of  congress  approved  May  29,  1848.  Wisconsin  was  admitted 
to  the  Union.  Its  diversity  of  soil  and  timber*  the  healthfulness  of  its 
climate  and  the  purity  of  Us. waters*  attracted  people  from  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  who  brought  with  them  fixed  notions  as  to 
moral  conduct  and  political  action*  and  no  little  repugnance  to  many  of  the 
features  of  the  old  common  law.  Hence  in  Wisconsin's  territorial  con- 
ventions and  legislative  assemblies  many  of  the  progressive  ideas  of  the 

'  Mic  Wolcott  Is  a  ronarinble  wqbub,  of  isft  iBt(dligieiioe«  Iemb  nonl  pcKcptkMS  and  meet  ioipoi 

io;;  presence.    Much  of  her  success  in  life  U  due  no  doubt  lo  her  gracious  m^inner^.    Her  graceful 
Hgmc,  cl«s»ic  face,  rich  vutce  »ad  choice  language  make  her  nctrucMv<?  m  the  bcm  iMcial  circles,  well 
M  in  the  laboratory  and  lectur^room.   She  is  a  perfect  housekeeper  and  a  most  hospitable  host  eat, 
lis  I  iiig  injnurl  minj  » Wli  ■!  Iwr  hwntifiil  hnwo  1  rtn  lymik  ililfo  nf  hw  imhlir  ■nil  rtnwiwrir  liiniw 
-[£.  C.  S. 

tSotVoLI-Wilg. 
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Bast  irere  incorporated  into  her  statutes.  Failing  to  lift  married  women 
into  any  solid  position  of  independence,  the  laws  yet  gave  them 
certain  protective  rights  concerning  the  redemption  of  lands  sold  for 
taxes,  and  the  right  to  dispose  of  any  estate  less  than  a  fee  without  the 
husband's  consent.  In  case  of  divorce  the  wife  was  entitled  to  her  per- 
sonal eblaLc,  dower  and  alimony,  and  with  the  consent  of  her  husband  she 
could  devise  her  real  estate.  She  was  entitled  to  dower  in  any  lands  of 
which  the  hnshand  was  seized  during  marriage.  Gen.  A.  W.  Randall  was 
active  in  making  the  first  digest  and  compilation  of  the  laws  of  Wisconsin. 

The  legislature  of  1850  was  composed  of  notably  intelligent  men.  Nel* 
son  Dewey  was  governor,  Moses  M.  Strong,  a  leading  lawyer*  speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  late  Col.  Samuel  W.  Beal,  lieutenant-governor. 
Early  in  the  session  n  bill  was  introduced,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  protects  ni  of  m  trried  women  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  property," 
which  provoked  :i  stormy  debate.  Some  saw  the  dissolution  of  marriag-e 
tics  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  common-law  doctrine  that  "  husband  and 
wifo  are  one,  and  that  one  the  husband  while  arguments  were  made 
in  its  favor  by  Hon.  David  Noggle,  Geotge  Crasey,  and  others.  Con- 
servative judges  held  that  the  right  to  own  property  did  not  entitle  mar- 
ried women  to  convey  it;  therefore  in  1S58  the  law  was  amended,  giving 
further  secsrity  to  the  wife  to  tran^ct  business  in  her  own  name,  if  her 
husband  was  prof^inrite  and  failed  to  support  her;  but  not  until  1872  did 
the  law  protect  a  married  woman  in  her  right  to  transact  business,  make 
contracts,  possess  her  separate  earnings,  and  sue  and  be  sued  in  her  own 
name.  The  legislature  of  1878  reSnacted  all  the  former  laws;  and  mar- 
ried women  may  now  hold,  convey  and  devise  real  estate;  make  contracts 
and  transact  business  in  their  own  names ;  and  join  with  their  husbands 
in  a  deed,  without  being  personally  liable  in  the  covenants.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  homesteads,  the  husband  cannot  convejr  or  encumber  without  the 
signature  of  the  wife,  and  thus  a  liberal  provision  is  always  secure  for  her 
and  the  children. 

B)'  the  law  of  1878,  if  the  hushnnd  dies  leaving:  no  children  and  no  will, 
his  entire  estate  descends  to  his  widow.*  If  the  owner  of  a  homestead 
dies  intestate  and  without  children,  the  homestead  descends,  free  of  judg- 
ments and  claims — except  mortgages  and  mechanics'  liens — to  his  widow ; 
if  he  leaves  children,  the  widow  .retains  a  life  interest  in  the  homestead, 
continuing  until  her  marriage  or  death. 

Thus  from  the  ofganizatlon  of  the  State,  Wisconsin  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced in  relieving  married  women  from  the  disabilities  of  the  old  com- 
mon law.  The  same  liberal  spirit  which  has  animated  her  legislators  has 
admitted  women  to  equality  of  opportunities  in  the  State  University  at 
Madison  ;  elected  them  as  county  superintendents  of  public  schools  ;  ap- 
pointed them  on  the  State  board  of  charities,  and  as  State  commissioners 

•  Duriax  •  vkit  with  my  Khool-fri«ad,  Mrs.  Eliabetb  Ford  Proudfit,  at  Maditon,  in  1879, 1  heard  a 
great  deal  said  of  the  tajuMtccof  this  law  aa  illuamtad  ia  two  notable  caucs  of  widows  in  ||m  oajor* 
nent  ef  their  hosbaads'  cadro  astates,  whik  the  d^d  mea*«  relatives,  maay  of  them,  weie  Bvinc  ia 
{XiVCTty.  This  w  is  m  rsi  sruiciiingl  though  widowers,  from  time  immemorial,  have  pxisscssed  the 
ItfO'Carningn  aad  inheritance  of  thdr  wivea,  i^ile  the  dead  women's  mother*  and  sisters  were  starving 
■■d  ftnifail  Trithfa  ifihl  nf  tlin  liirminni  hnaiai  that  rigliTfiiHj  Tiiloiniil  tn  itmn T  It  aulwt  a  n%htgF 
odd*  whew  «K  is  s««d-4lit  vidmrw't «  Um  widow**  MS.  B.  A. 
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to  a  foreign  expositiun  \^  and  welcomed  them  to  the  professions  of  medi* 
cine,  law  and  the  ministry. 

By  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin  the  right  of  suffrage  was  aw.iracd  to 
four  classes  of  citizens,  twenty-one  years  and  over,  who  have  residtjdin 
the  State  lor  one  year  next  preceding  an  election. 

/Vrf/^-Citlzens  of  the  United  States. 

5«r<?«</— Persons  of  foreign  birth  who  have  declared  their  intention  to 

become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

T'^i/r^— Persons  of  Indian  blood  who  have  already  been  declared  by  act 
of  congress  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth — Civilized  persons  of  Indian  descent  who  are  not  members  of 
any  tribe. 

While  thus  Ciirciul  to  provide  lor  ail  tnulcs,  savage  and  civilized,  down 
to  one  thousand  Indiana  outside  their  tribe,  the  constitution  in  no  way 
recognizes  the  women  of  the  State,  one-half  its  civilized  citizens.  How- 
ever, the  question  of  woman  suffrage  was  early  agitated  in  this  State,  and 
its  advocates  were  able  men.  In  1856  there  was  an  able  minority  report 
published,  from  C.  L.  Sholes,  of  the  Committee  on  Expiration  and  Reenact^ 
ment  of  Laws,  to  whom  were  referred  sundry'  petitions  praying  that  steps 
might  be  taken  to  confer  upon  women  the  right  of  suflfrage,  Tn  1857,  there 
was  another  favorable  minority  report  by  Judge  David  Noggle,  and  J.  T. 
Mills.  It  has  been  twice  considered  by  the  legislatures  of  1S6S-69.  and 
1880-81,  failing  each  time  by  a  sniaii  majority.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  supposed  by  some  to  be  necessary  to  effect  this  needed  reform, 
but  tiie  legislature  is  competent  to  pass  a  bill  declaring  women  pos- 
sessed of  the  right  to  vote,  without  any  constitutional  amendment.  The 
legislature  of  New  York  all  through  the  century  has  extended  the  light 
of  suffrage  to  certain  classes  and  deprived  others  of  its  exercise,  without 
changing  the  constitution.  The  power  of  the  lecislature  which  repre- 
sents the  people  is  interior  to  th(  constitution, as  the  people  through  their 
representatives  make  the  constitution. 

The  women,  both  German  and  American,  awoku  to  action  and  organized 
a  local  suffrage  society  at  Janesville  in  1868.    The  Revolution  said  : 

From  the  report  of  a  recent  convention  held  in  Janesville,  we  tind  ihe  leading  mea 
and  women  of  that  city  have  formed  an  Impartial  Soffnge  o^nitation,  and  are  le- 
■olved  to  make  all  their  citizens  equal  before  the  law.  Able  addresses  were  made  by 
die  Rev.  S.  Farrington.  Rev.  Stimner  Ellis,  r\nd  ^  stirnnjT  appeal  issued  to  the 
people  of  the  SUte,  signed  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Dow,  G.  B.  Hickox,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stillmaii. 
-  Joseph  Baker  and  Mrs.  F.  Harris  Reed.  'Mrs.  Fsnliaa  J.  Roberts  of  Racine,  • 
practical  farmer  in  a       large  sense,  delivered  an  addrem  whidt  in»  justly  ooeqilt 

minted. 

The  first  popular  convention  held  in  Wisconsin,  with  national  speaken* 
convened  In  Milwaukee  Febniaiy  15, 16^  i869kt  The  bill  then  pending  in 

•la  1867  til*  0«B«r«l  Lucius  Fairdiild,  appoiatad  Lram  J.  Itois,  M.  D.«  MODMmiHioBir 

to  the  World's  Exposition  in  Paris.  In  1871  Mr^  Mary  E.  I^pnds  wasappoiotsd  «0  Chs  StMe  Bom' 
of  ChahtiM  Had  Correct  ioii*  by  Governor  FairchiliL, 

tTlwcoMaiitiinoafeMilittieBawmi  Dr.  Laaia  J.  Row^N.  S.  Murph«y,  Mn.  Livename,  Mad—t 

Annecke,  Gso>  W  Feckham  and  Rev.  Mr.  Gannett.  The  offioen  of  the  convenUoo  «-erc  :  Prtsidfnt, 
Rev.  Mi«  AugnsU  J.  Chapin;  Vict-Prttidcntt,  O.  P.  Wokott,  M.  D..  Lauia  J.  Rom.  M.  D..aiid 
lIsdMa*  MstiUe  P.  AaasdMs  jtevvtefy,  MiN  Ulia  Psddua. 
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the  legislature  to  submit  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  to  the  electors 
of  the  State  added  ioterest  to  this  occasioa.   Parker  Pillsbuiy,  in  Tke 

Revolution,  said : 

The  Wi«;consin  convention  seems  to  have  been  quite  equal  in  all  respects  to  its  pred- 
ecessors ai  Chicago  and  uiiicr  phices.  Mr».  btantoo  and  Miss  Anthony  were  accom- 
panied to  Milwaukee  by  Mrs.  Livennore,  a  new  Westeni  star  of  *'  bright  particular 
effalgence/'  and  the  proceedings  throughout  were  characterized  by  argument ,  eloquence 
and  interest  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  ever  vHtncsscd  there  before.  The  Milwau- 
kee paj>ers  teem  with  accotmts  of  it»  nu^t  of  them  of  very  friendly  tone  and  spirit, 
even  if  opposed  to  the  objects  nnder  eoasidevatkm.  The  Evening  WiscvnHn  said,  if 
any  one  sufkposed  Cor  an  instant  that  the  call  for  a  Woman's  Suffrage  convention  would 
draw  out  only  that  class  known  as  strong-minded,  such  a  one  was  never  more  deceived 
in  his  or  her  life.  At  the  openint^  of  the  convention*  yesterday,  the  City  Hall  was 
crowded  with  as  highly  intelligcut  an  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  ever 
gathered  there  before. 

Mrs.  Stanton  spoke  at  the  evening  session  to  an  immense  andience  on 
the  following  resolutions : 

JReMhMd,  That  a  man's  government  is  worse  than  a  white  man's  government, 
because  in  proportion  as  you  increase  Uw  mlers  yon  make  the  condition  of  the  ostta- 

Cised  more  hopeless  and  degraded. 

Resolvtd^  That,  as  the  cry  of  a  **  white  man's  government"  created  an  antagonism 
between  the  Irish  and  the  negro,  culminating  m  the  New  Yofk  riots  of  '63,  so  tihe  Re* 
publican  cry<tf  "  Manhood  Suffrage"  creates  an  antagonism  between  the  black  man 
and  all  women,  and  will  culminate  in  fearful  ontnges  on  womanhood,  especially  in  the 
Southern  Stales. 

Resolved,  That  by  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy  of  sex  in  the  District  of  Col. 
ambia,  by  the  Introduction  of  the  word  '*male'*  into  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
Article  14,  Section  2,  and  by  the  proposition  now  pending  to  enforce  manhood  suf. 
frage  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  R»-]niblican  p.irty  has  been  gnilty  of  three 
excessively  arbitrary  acts,  three  retrogressive  steps  in  legislation,  alike  invidious  and 
insulting  to  woman,  and  suicidal  to  the  nation. 

Miss  Anthony  followed  showing  that  every  advance  step  in  manhood 
suffrage  added  to  woman's  degradation.  Quite  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  t  of  Wisconsin  Sfioke  well  of  the  various  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention. Altogether  it  was  a  most  enthusiastic  meeting,  and  the  press 
and  the  pulpit  did  their  part  to  keep  up  the  discussion  for  many  weeks 
after. 

These  resolutions,  readily  passed  in  the  Milwaukee  convention,  had 
been  rejected  at  all  others  held  in  the  West  during  this  campaigri, 
although  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  had  earnestly  advocated  them 
everywhere.  They  early  foresaw  exactly  what  has  come  to  pass,  and  did 
their  uttermost  to  rouse  women  to  the  danger  of  having  their  enfranchise- 
ment indefinitely  postponed.  They  warned  them  that  the  debate  once 
closed  on  negro  suffrage*  and  the  amendments  passed,  the  question  would 
not  be  opened  agai  n  for  a  generation.  But  their  warnings  were  unheeded. 
The  fair  promises  of  Republicans  and  Abolitionists  that,  the  negro  ques- 
tion settled,  they  would  devote  themselves  to  woman's  enfranchisement! 

*  PorafuadMrdflMfiptioa  «#  ^  ooavntion  tea  Mm.  Staatoa^  knan  torn  TVibwArflMK  VoL 

I.,  page  87-j. 

t  MUs  Ulia  Pflckhaia,  G.  W.  PteUuHB,  «q..  Mn.  Maiy  A.  Livwnora,  Madam  MMaUb  (tniwrlM, 
Sc*.  AuguMa  J.  Cbi^tia,  lUv.  Mr.  Eddy,  Rar.  Mr.  Eai^ht  Rttv.  Mn  Idtomk 
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deceived  and  silenced  the  majority.  H(3w  well  they  have  kept  their 
promises  is  fully  shown  in  the  fact  that  although  twenty  years  have 
passed,  the  poHtical  status  of  woman  remains  unchanged.  The  Abolition- 
ists have  drifted  into  other  reforms,  and  the  Republicans  devote  them- 
selves to  more  conaervative  measures.  The  MOwavkee  cooventloo  wai 
adjourned  to  Madison,  where  Mrs.  Lhrermore,  Mrs^  Stanton  and  Miss 
Anthony  addressed  the  legislature.  Gov.  Fairchtld  presiding. 

In  1S70,  March  16,  17,  a  large  and  enthusiastic  convention  was  held  at 
Janesville,  in  Lappin's  Hall.  Rev.  Dr.  Maxon,  Lilia  Peckham  and 
Mrs.  Stanton  were  among  the  speakers.  After  this,  the  latter  being  on  a 
lyceum  trip,  spoke  in  many  of  the  cbiei  cities  of  the  State  and  drew 
general  attention  to  the  question. 

The  following  clear  statement  of  the  petty  ways  ni  wliich  girls  can  be 
defrauded  of  their  rights  to  a  thorough  education  by  narrow,  bigoted  men 
entrusted  with  a  little  brief  authority,  is  from  the  pen  of  Lilia  Ptekham, 
a  young  girl  of  great  promise,  who  devoted  her  rare  talents  to  the  sui* 
frage  movement  Her  early  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  women 
of  Wisconsin:* 

Ed.  News  : — We  find  proofs  at  every  step  Uist  one  dsis ,  csanot  Icgislmie  for 

another,  the  rich  for  the  poor,  nor  men  for  women. 

The  State  University,  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  people  and  for  the  benebt 
of  the  people,  should  offer  equal  advantuges  to  men  and  women.  By  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  in  1867,  it  was  declared  that  the  Untvenity  shell  be  open  to  female 
as  well  as  male  students,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  board  of 
regents  may  deem  proper.  At  first  the  students  recited  together,  but  Mr.  Chadboume 
made  it  a  condition  uf  accepting  the  presidency  that  lliey  should  be  separated.  I  du  not 
Speak  of  the  separation  of  ^e  sexes  to  find  fault.  I  oonoeive  that  if  equal  advantages  be 
given  women  by  the  State,  whether  in  connection  widi  or  apart  from  men.  they  have 
no  ground  for  complaint.  My  object  is  to  compare  the  advantages  given  to  the  ^cxt^ 
and  see  the  practical  effect  of  legislation  by  men  alone  in  thi«  department.  From  all 
the  facts  diat  are  now  pressed  upon  us,  confused,  contradictoty  and  obscufe,  we  begin 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  general  law  diat  informs  them.  The  University  has  nooU^ 
of  arts  (including  the  dej)artinent  of  agriculture,  of  enj^raving  and  military  tactics),  a 
college  of  letters,  prep.iralory  department,  law  dei>.irtnient,  posl-j^raduate  cour«>c,  last 
and  certainly  least,  a  female  college.  The  faculty  and  board  of  inslructorii  number 
twent7-one.  The  college  of  arts  has  nine  professorst  one  of  natural  philosophy,  one  esch 
of  mental  philosophy,  modem  languages,  rhetorie,  dieoiisKy*  matbianatics,  agiicuitnie. 


*  Miss  Lilia  Pcckh.im  died  in  Milwaukee,  the  city  of  her  residence.  She  had  been  iii  bui 
a  few  weeks,  her  phy&icians  conuderini;  her  recovery  certain  up  to  within  sui  boor  of  her  deatk}  bttl 
a  tuddea  and  uakoked-for  change  took  plaoe.  One  of  th«  truest,  pufcst  and  bat  ipiritt  we  have  «*cr 
met  has  thus  |»iim«I  from  earth  to  heaven.  Atl  who  met  her  toon  came  to  appreciate  her  fifted  natwe. 

Iicr  r  irc  t.ili  iil  ami  spirilual  Insight.  But  only  lho<o  who  knew  litr  well  can  bc.ir  witness  Im  her  won- 
derful un^ielfuhocss,  her  remorseleM  hoo^y  of  speech  and  deed,  the  loftiness  of  her  ideal  and  the 
beauty  of  her  woBuudyeovL  The  Stflwaufcee  Stntinettioum  a  btiitf  obituary  notice  el  ow  trieod  tmi 

co-worker  as  follows : 

"  This  talented  young  woman  \*  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  an  earnest  advcK.iic  of  the 
woman's  rights  movement.  Only  .i  few  weeks  since  she  made  a  successful  tour  through  the  West, 
•peaking  in  variuua  dty  pulpit*.  Fearleuly  she  apoke  all  that  she  bad  come  to  (eel  was  tnuh,  tbeo^ 
It  tbook  die  very  feiUMletioMof  old  ereeda  and  ideas.  Many  efforts  from  her  sdiolsrly  pen  acteet  to 
her  devotion  to  every  onward  movement  of  the  hour.  She  was  to  have  entered  the  Cambridge  Pi  inify 
School  early  in  the  present  autumn,  having  chosen  the  minutry  for  her  life-work.  That  a  hlc  >  •  full 
of  promise  of  usefulneu  should  be  so  suddenly  stopped  Is  irrecoocilable  with  our  finite  iudgment. 
It  ia  bard  to  say,  *it  is  welU*  though  God's  fact  may  be  that  this  youag  life,  with  its  beaoty 
of  chancier,  its  rfbterly  aliBetioa,  Its  still  laiKer  Aterly  sympathy  with  a  SuAring  humaBity,  hs  loas- 

ings  .ind  .xspirations,  its  tealous  strivings  after  the  true  aod  gnod^  ii  lull  and  COB^ICta  WW/  SCiD  «• 
tball  mourn  her  loss,  her  brief  though  beautiful  career." 
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and  comparative'  n,r.rj  nmy,  and  a  tutor.  In  thedepnrtmenl  of  engineering  is  an  officer  of 
the  United  S'  i  cs  Army,  in  the  college  of  letters  is  the  same  faculty,  with  'he  addi- 
tion of  William  Allen,  profes:»or  of  ancient  languages  and  history,  one  coming  from 
•  famU^«C  scholarly  teaduen  and  Uunoughly  fitted  for  hjs  pott  &i  tbe  hw  depait- 
ment  aie  sndi  aatiwa  at  L.  &  Dixon  and  Byron  Paine. 

Read  now  the  names  composing  the  faculty  of  the  female  college,  Paul  A.  Cha<l- 
bourne,  M.  D.,  president ;  T.  N.  Haskell,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  lit- 
eratttre ;  Miss  EUsabetli  Barle,  preceptress ;  Miss  Brown,  teacher  of  music ;  Miss 
Eliza  Brewster,  teacher  of  drawing  and  painting*  Compare  thew  facalties  and  note 
what  provision  ia  rn  i  le  here  for  the  sciences  and  languages.  Lwk  at  the 
coarse  of  instruction  in  the  college  of  arts.  During  the  first  year  the  men 
study  higher  algebra,  conic  sections,  plane  trigonometry,  German  (Otto's)  botany. 
Gibbon's  Rene.  In  the  college  of  letters  the  course  is  similar,  but  mors  atten. 
tion  is  given  to  classical  studies ;  to  Livy,  Xenophon  and  Hoiaoe.  During 
the  same  years  in  the  female  cctllege,  they  are  studying  higher  arithmetic,  ele- 
mentary algebra.  United  States  history,  grammar,  geography  and  map  drawing.  Truly 
a  high  standardi  The  studies  in  the  first  tem  of  the  preparatory  department  (to  which 
none  can  be  admitted  under  twelve  years  of  age)  are  identical  with  those  in  the 
femnle  collec^e  nt  the  same  time,  except  the  Latin.  Indeed,  I  cannot  see  why  it 
would  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  students  of  the  female  college  to  go  into  the  pre- 
paratory department  during  their  first  college  year,  since  they  can  get  their  own  course 
with  geometiy  added,  and  if  thqr  stay  three  years  a  pioportional  amount  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  I  could  compare  the  whole  course  in  the  same  way,  but  my  time  and  the 
reader's  pritience  would  fail.  There  is  no  hint  either  of  any  thorough  prescribed 
coarse  in  any  of  the  langu;^es.  In  the  first  and  fourth  year  no  foreign  language  is 
p«t  down.  In  each  term  of  the  second  year  French  and  Latin  are  written  as  elective, 
tbe  same  for  Latin  or  German  in  the  third.  This  b  a  wretched  course  at  the 
best.  I  have  no  faith  in  a  course  set  down  so  loosely  as  *'  Latin "  instead  of 
being  defined  as  to  what  course  of  Latin,  and  what  authors  are  read.  In  that 
case  we  Itnow  exactly  how  much  is  required  and  expected,  and  what  the  standard 
of  sdiolarship.  In  tbe  cdlege  of  letters  we  kno«r  that  th^  go  from  Livy  to  Cicero 
on  Old  Age,  then  to  Horace  and  Tacitus.  Similar  definiteness  would  be  encouraging 
in  the  female  catalogue.  Its  absence  gives  us  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  course 
does  not  amount  to  enough  to  add  any  reputation  to  the  college  by  being  known. 
Under  the  head  of  specisl  information  we  are  told  that  in  addition  to  this  prescribed 
course  of  "  thorough  education  young  ladies  will  be  instructed  in  any  optional  study 
taught  in  the  college  of  letters  or  arts,  for  which  they  are  ]>repaied."  By  optional  I 
understand  any  of  the  studies  marked  elective,  since  they  are  the  only  optional  studies. 
In  the  college  of  letters  there  is  but  one,  and  that  is  the  calculus.  In  the  college  of 
arts  the  optional  studies  are  generally,  not  always,  tfiose  tiiat  they  eould  not  be  pre- 
pared for  in  the  course  prescribed  by  their  own  college.  Under  the  head  of  degrees 
we  find  a  long  account  of  the  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  P.  B.,  S.  B.,  S.  M..  1  H. ,  Ph.  D..  to 
which  the  fortunate  gentlemen  are  entitled  after  so  much  study.  Lastly,  the  students 
of  the  female  college  may  receive  **  sudi  appropriate  degrees  as  the  regents  may  deteiw 
mine. "  I  wonder  how  cMften  that  solemn  body  deliberates  as  to  v^mther  a  girl  shall  be 
A.  B  ,  P.  I?  ,  or  A.  M.,  or  whether  they  ever  give  them  any  degree  at  all.  It  nnkt-s 
little  diHerence.  With  such  a  college  course  a  degree  means  nothing,  and  only  bcrve* 
to  cheapen  what  may  be  well  earned  by  the  young  men  of  One  COUcge. 

In  1870,  the  stockholders  of  the  Milwaukee  Female  College  elected 
thiee  women  on  their  board  of  trustees:  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Lynde,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Delos  Loye  and  Mrs.  John  Nazro.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  institution  that  women  have  been  represented  in  the  board  of  trustees. 

Elizabeth  R.  Wentworth  was  an  earnest  and  excellent  writer  and  kept 
up  a  healthy  agitation  throngb  thei,  columns  of  her  husband's  paper  at 
Racine. 
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Racine,  August  4.  1875. 
My  Dear  Miss  Anthony  :    Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  women  to  accept  the  hint 
afforded  by  these  Englishmen,  and  bind  ourselves  together  by  a  con&titution  and  bjr-> 
bnvs.   By  so  doing  we  might  sooner  be  enabled  to  lecure  the  ri^ts  which  nien  MOi 
•o  penistently  detennined  to  witibhold  fnu  nt.         Veiy  respectfully  yoan» 

E.  R.  WBMTWORm. 

The  growing  strength  of  woman  suflfrage  in  England  has  caused  con- 
siderable commotion  in  that  country,  among  officials  and  otbeis.  Its 

growth  h:is  led  the  men  to  form  a  club  in  opposition  to  it,  composed 
of  such  rn t'n  as  Mr.  B  mverie,  a  noted  member  of  Parliament;  Sir  TTenry 
James,  1  itc  attorney-general ;  Mr.  Childers,  hte  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
The  fijnnation  of  this  club  calls  out  a  few  words  from  Mrs.  Stanton. 

who  sarcastically  says: 

Ift  not  this  the  first  oiganixed  resistance  in  the  histoiy  of  the  race,  again st  the 
flBcroachment  of  women;  the  first  manly  confcssioa  by  those  high  in  authority — by 
lords,  attorney-generals,  sirs,  and  genttemen— of  fear  at  the  progressive  steps  of  the 

daughlers  of  men  ?  These  conservative  gentlemen  hafi  no  doubt  found  La.ly  Am- 
berly,  Lydia  Becker,  and  Mrs.  Fawcctt  too  much  for  them  in  debate  ;  they  had  prul>- 
ably  winced  under  the  satire  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe, and  trembled  before  the  aium- 
aOy  swelling  lists  of  stiff  rage  petitions.  Kng^»Jiaaded  thejr  saw  they  were  helpless 
against  this  incoming  tide  of  feminine  pecsoasiveness,  and  so  it  seems  they  called  a 
meetint^  of  faint-hearted  men,  and  bound  themselves  together  by  a  coPStitntion  and 
by-l.^>'.  T     protect  the  franchi>c  from  the  encroachment  of  women. 

In  the  legislature  of  1S80,  the  proposition  to  submit  an  amendment  for 
woman  suffrage  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  passed  both  Houses.  In  i88r  it 
passed  one  branch  and  was  lost  in  the  other.  Senator  Simpson  introducd 
another  bill  in  1882*  which  was  lost  These  successive  defeats  discour- 
aged the  women  and  they  instructed  their  friends  in  the  legislature  to 
make  no  further  attempts  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  because  thejr 
had  not  the  slightest  hope  of  its  passage. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  temperance  question  at  this  time  produced 
some  divisions  in  the  suffrage  ranks.  Some  thought  it  had  been  one  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  suffrage  cause,  rousing  the  op- 
position of  a  very  large  and  infianntial  class.  Millions  of  dollars  nrc  in- 
vested in  this  State  in  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  members  arc 
elected  to  the  legislature  to  watch  these  interests.  Knowing  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  women  and  children  through  intemperance,  they 
naturally  infer  that  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  women  would  be 
inimical  to  their  interests*  hence  the  opposition  of  this  wealthy  and 
powerful  class  to  the  suffrage  movement  Others  thought  the  agitatton 
was  an  advantage,  especially  in  bringing  the  women  in  the  temperance 
movement  to  a  sense  of  their  helplessness  to  effect  any  reform  without  a 
voice  in  the  laws.  They  thought,  too,  that  the  power  behind  the  liquor 
interests  was  readily  outweighed  by  the  moral  influence  of  the  best  men 

*  Hm  ttMmbm  of  die  Wbooasitt  Smattt  wko  voted  j^alait  the  woomb  cdbage  aaicndmaai 

were:  Ackley,  Adams,  Burrow>,  Chase,  Coleman,  Dclancy,  Flinkelbcrg,  Flint,  Kusel,  P.ilaictier, 
Pingel,  Kankin,  Kytand,  Smith  anJ  Van  Schaitk—ij.  No  better  work  can  be  dune  by  Wi4>coniin  iuf- 
fwUMla  dUM  to  try  to  defeat  every  one  of  them  at  the  next  electioo.  The  following  ▼oted  for  (Im 
measare:  Bmnrtt,  Cnwby,  fiUii,  Uamiltoa,  Hill,  Hudd,  KioRitOD,  Mcffert»  PUUipps«  Soott, 
Simpson,  Wiley,  Kaadal|i»s>  ftimtWifii  Wing  aod*lleKMlqr  wm  pafatd.  aadSouMia  Enria  aad 
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aad  vomeii  in  the  State,  etpecially  as  the  church  began  to  feel  aome  re- 

•ponsibility  in  the  question.  The  Milwaukee  WUcoHSktfA  yaxi<t^M% 
gives  this  interesting  item : 

TTie  Rev.  Father  Mahoney,  of  St.  John's  Cath^ral,  preached  a  temperance  sermon 

to  a  large  concourse  of  people  yesterday  morning,  in  which  he  heartily  indorsed  the 
action  of  Mayor  Stowell  in  his  war  against  the  ordinary  saloon,  and  declared  that  he 
chcMild  be  nClected.  He  else  tsM  that  the  men  who  opposed  him  were  covering 
themsdves  with  infamy,  and  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  administer  the  sacra- 
ments to  any  s.iloon-keeper  who  refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Church  or  the 
laws  of  the  State  concerning  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  the  city.  The  sermon 
caused  'juitc  a  stir,  and  was  much  discussed  in  secular  as  well  a»  religious  circles. 

The  State  Association*  has  nKiinlaincd  an  unswerving  course,  between 
fanatacistn  and  ultra-conservatism.  Since  1869  it  has  stood  as  on  the 
watch-tower,  quick  to  see  opportunities,  and  ever  ready  to  cooperate  with 
the  legislative  bodies  in  the  State,  and  well  may  we  be  proud  of  our 
achievements  when  we  remember  that  by  the  census  of  1870  Wisconsin 
is  the  first  foreign  and  the  second  Roman  Catholic  State  in  the  Union, 
and  that  at  our  centennial  exposition  in  1876  our  public  schools  stood 
number  one. 

Rev.  Olymj  ;  I  Brown  Willis  moved  into  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  1877, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  Racine,  and 
exerted  a  wide  influence,  not  only  as  a  liberal  theologian,  but  as  an  earn- 
est advocate  of  suifrage  for  woman.  As  a  result  of  her  efforts  a  most 
successful  Woman's  Council  was  held  in  Racine,  March  26, 1883,  alternate 
ing  in  the  church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  Blake's  Opera  House.  One 
of  the  chief  speakers  t  was  Dr.  Corwin,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  was  also  on  the  managing  committee.  The  cordiality 
of  many  of  the  western  clergy,  in  strong  contrast  with  th(jsc  in  the  east, 
makes  their  favorable  action  worthy  of  comment,  though  the  liberality  of 
the  few  is  of  little  avail  until  in  their  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  as  organ- 
izations, they  declare  the  equality  of  woman  not  only  before  the  law.  but 
in  all  the  oliices  of  the  church.  Mrs.  Katharine  R.  Doud  was  chosen 
president  of  the  convention ;  Mrs.  Olin  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  to 
which  Mrs.  Sewall  responded.  Mrs.  Doud,  in  the  AdooeaUt  thus  sums  up 
the  three  dajis'  meetings : 

Daring  the  past  week  a  woman's  coancil  lias  been  held  in  Racine,  the  success  of 

which  has  been  most  nodceaUe.  The  different  seauoas  have  been  attended  by  large 
audiences  of  intelligent  men  and  women,  who  have  very  thoughtf ally  and  carefully 
weighed  and  di!>cusi>ed  the  various  questions  under  consideration. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  there  has  never  been  a  hitch  or  jar;  the  myriad 
wheeb  of  the  naduneiy  reqaiied  to  make  smooth  the  workings  of  sadi  large  assem- 
blies have  moved  so  quietly,  and  have  been  so  well  oiled  and  in  such  perfect  order 


•  The  oiBccr*  of  the  Wiscon.sin  Sutc  stKicty  for  1885  were:  President,  Harriei  T.  Griswold. 
Columbus;  Vice-PrtticUnts^  Laura  Ross  Wolcoil,  Milwaukee;  Rev.  Olympia  Brown. Racine  ;  Emnia 
C  6«*6eai,  MadiMHo  ;  F.  A.  DclagiM,  Aotigo ;  Laura  J«inei,  Kicbliwd  Center  ;  Rtcording  Secrttarj^^ 
Helen  R.  Otm,  Madiion ;  Corrttponding  Sftretaryy  M.  W.  Bentley,  Schofield :  Trttuurtr,  Dr.  Sarah 

R.  Mi;riri>,  MI!u  aukrc  ;  Cfi.itrtii.in  Fxc.u!i:f  Ct-mm  iffi-f .  A.iseliri  T  ('.r.i  y.  S' h'  firlil.  Atri'  n^:  'Others 
active  in  the  movement  are  Eliza  T.  Wilson,  Menominee;  Alura  Coilin*.,  Muckwonago;  Mr*.  S.  C. 
Biunbam,  Bww  Vallcy  ;  Sanli  H.  Ridiavda,  Milwaukee;  Mn.  W.  Trippc.  Whitewater. 

t  Evelcen  ^Tn^oii.  M.iy  Wright  f^cwall,  M.^ry  A.  Livtrmorc.  Dr.  S.ir.ih  Miinr\  ^f^s.  Haggnrt.  Mrs. 
K.  R.  Doud,  Mi»»  Comsiock.  the  Grand  Worthy  Vice-  l  cmplar  (rom  Milwaukee.  Mn..  Le  Page,  and 
lbs.  Amy  TattMW  Diud.    2ekel*s  wife,  atante  •  deep  impnMion. 
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as  to  be  absolutely  mmoticed;  really,  one  might  haTC  been  tempted  to  feel  that  the 

machine  had  no  master,  no  controlling  hand. 

But  now  that  the  council  is  over;  now  that  we  can  patise  and  begin  to  estimate  the 
good  that  ha:^  been  done;  now  that  the  seed  is  sown,  from  which,  please  God,  a  gtand 
harvest  Khali  be  reaped — now  we  can  look  back  and  see  how  one  brain  has  planned 
it  aU.  One  clear-eyed,  for-seeing  will  gathered  together  these  women  of  genius,  who 
have  been  with  tis:  one  practical,  mathematical  brain  made  all  estimates  of  exj>ense, 
and  accepted  all  risks  of  failure;  one  hospitable  heart  received  a  house  full  of  guests, 
and  induced  others  to  be  hospitable  likewise;  and  one  earnest,  prayerful  soul — and 
tlus  the  best  of  all— besought  thd  entreated  God's  blessing  upon  the  woHc.  Need  «e 
tell  yon  where  to  fmd  this  master-hand  which  has  planned  so  wisely  ?  the  strong  will, 
the  clear  brain,  the  warm  heart,  the  pure  soul?  We  all  know  her;  she  is  indeed  a 
noble  woman,  and  her  name— let  us  whisper  Ic^t  she  hear — is  Olympia  Brown  Willis. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  leading  events  of  her  life,  shows  how  active 

and  useful  she  has  been  in  all  her  public  and  private  relations : 

Olympia  Brown  was  bocn  in  Ralamasoo  county,  Michigan,  January  5,  1S35.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  she  began  to  teach  school  during  the  winter  months,  attending 

school  herself  in  the  summer.  At  eighteen  she  entered  Ilolyoke  seminary,  but  finding 
the  advantages  there  inailequate  for  a  thorough  education,  her  pni-enN  remove.',  for 
her  benefit,  to  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  where  she  entered  Antioch  coiicge,  iiuracc 
Mann,  one  of  the  best  educattMra  of  his  day,  beii^  president.  There  \ua  ambitioB 
was  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  she  was  graduated  with  honor  in  i860.  She  then  ontcted 
Canton  Theological  school,  was  graduated  in  1863,  and,  duly  ordained  as  a  Univers- 
alist  minister,  commenced  preaching  in  Marshfield  and  Montpelier,  Vermont, 
often  walking  fifteen  nilet  to  fill  her  appointments.  In  1864  she  was  regularly  in- 
stalled over  her  first  paridi  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts.  Her  enefgrand  fixity 
so^^n  r  i  rd  that  feeble  society  into  one  of  number.*^  and  influence. 

In  I  '  she  accepted  a  call  to  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  where  she  remained  sevcs 
years,  in  lajS,  with  her  husband,  John  Henry  W^illis,  and  two  children  she  removed 
to  Rscine,  Wisconsin,  where  she  became  pastor  of  the  chnrch  of  the  Ciood  Shepherd, 
without  the  promise  of  a  dollar.  The  church  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless  by  sev. 
cml  men  in  sticcession,  because  of  the  inflticncc  of  the  Orthodox  theological  seminary. 
But  she  soon  gathered  large  audiences  and  earnest  members  about  her;  established  a 
Sunday  school,  had  courses  of  lectures  in  her  churdi  during  the  winter,  which  she  made 
quite  profitable  financially  for  the  chuich,  beside  educating  the  people.  Out^ 
side  her  profession  she  has  .ilso  done  a  grand  work,  in  temperance  and  woman 
suffrage.*  She  is  rarely  out  of  her  own  pulpit;  has  generally  been  superin- 
tendent of  her  own  Sunday  sohool,  and  head  of  the  young  ladies'  club,  doing  at  all 
times  more  varied  duties  than  any  man  would  deem  poidble,  and  with  111  this  die  is  « 
pattern  wife,  mother  and  housekeeper,  and  her  noble  husband,  while  carrying  on  a 
successful  business  of  his  own,  stands  ever  ready  to  second  her  endeavors  with  generous 
aid  and  wise  counsel,  another  instance  of  the  happy  homes  among  the  "strong 
minded.** 

Among  the  estimable  women  who  have  been  identified  with  the  cause 
of  woman  sufiFrage  in  this  conntry,  Mathilde  Franziska  Anneke,  a  German 
lady,  is  worthy  of  mention : 

She  was  bom  in  Westphaliat  April  3,  iSiy.  Her  childhood  was  passed  in 
happy  conditions  in  a  home  of  luxury,  where  -be  received  a  liberal  education,  yet  her 
married  life  was  encompassed  with  trials  and  disappointments.  From  her  own  ex- 
periences she  learned  the  injustice  of  the  laws  for  married  women  and  early  devoted 
her  pen  to  the  redress  of  their  wrongs.  Her  articles  appeared  in  leading  journals  of 
Germany  and  aw(A»  many  minds  to  lbs  consideration  of  the  lodal  and  civil  conditioo 
of  woman. 


*  Soc  vol.  tl.  page  SJ9. 
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She  was  identified  with  the  liberal  movement  of  '48,  her  home  boinj^  the  re-ort  for 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  revoiuuon.  She  publiUied  a  liberal  paper  which  Ireciy  dis- 
cassed  all  the  fttntses  of  the  government,  a  whole  edition  of  n^iidi  was  destroyed.  At 
length  denounced  by  the  government,  she  secretly  made  here  escq»e  from  Colore, 
and  joined  her  husband  at  the  head  of  his  command  in  active  picparatioa  for  a  straggle 
against  the  Prussians. 

She  unmediately  declared  her  determination  to  share  the  toils  of  the  expedition. 
Aeootdingly  Cot.  Anneke  appointed  her  Tolpfofsert^  the  duties  of  which  she  con- 
tinued to  discharge  to  the  end  of  the  campnin^n.  In  one  of  her  worlcs  published  in 
1853,  !-he  has  given  a  graphic  clescri J )t ion  of  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  revo- 
lution, of  their  flight  into  France,  of  their  cxpulsiun  from  France  and  Switzerland, 
and  of  their  final  determination  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

They  reached  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1S49.  Madame  Anneke  lectured  in  most  of 
the  Eastern  cities  on  the  social  and  civil  ^condition  of  women,  claiming  for  them  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  more  liberal  education.  She  also  published  a  woman's  journal 
in  New  Yorlc,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  earnest  representative  women 
ia  America.  For  many  years  she  made  her  home  in  Milwankee,  where  she  taught 
a  successful  school  for  young  ladies.  Madame  Anneke,  a  widow  with  one  son  and  two 
dau^h'er  ,  livr<l  quietly  the  closing  years  of  her  life,  and  in  death  found  the  peace  and 
rest  she  had  ncvci  known  in  her  busy  life  on  earth. 

Prof.  G.  S.  Albee,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh,  is 
a  firm  friend  and  outspoken  advocate  of  equal  right  of  the  sexes  to  all 
the  privileges  of  education,  not  excepting  the  education  of  the  ballot-box. 
John  Bascom,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  University,  has  been  an  advo- 
cate of  BttSmge  for  women  many  years.  While  connected  with  Williams 
College  he  worked  to  secure  the  admission  of  women  thereto.  As  one  of 
a  committee  of  five  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  he,  together  with 
David  Dudley  Field,  presented  a  minority  report  favoring  their  admission. 
Since  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  our  State  University  he  has  been  in  per- 
fect sympathy  with  its  liberal  coeducational  p(;licy.  and  has  insured  to  the 
young  women  equal  advantages  in  every  respect  with  the  young  men.  To 
his  wise  management  may  be  attributed  the  success  of  higher  coeducation 
in  Wisconsin.  He  gave  an  able  and  scholarly  address  before  our  conven- 
tion at  Madison  in  'S3,  and  is  always  found  ready  to  speak  for  woman  suf- 
frage, both  in  public  and  private.  His  influence  has  done  much  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  in  our  State.  A  cordial  letter  was  received 
from  Mrs.  Bascom  nt  the  last  Washington  convention,  which  was  listened 
to  with  interest  and  prized  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Association  : 

Madison,  Wis.,  January  16,  1885. 

Mv  Dear  Miss  Anthony  :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  present  and  meet  the  many 
wiae  and  great  women  who  will  nqrand  to  your  call  for  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Con* 
mention. 

What  a  glorious  record  these  words  revenl  of  unwavering  faith  in  the  right,  and 
heroic  persistency  in  its  pursuit  on  one  side,  and  what  blindness  of  prejudict^  and 
aelfishnest  of  power  on  tlie  other.  The  atra^le  has  indeed  been  a  long  one,  and  yet 
DO  other  nofid  movement  Involving  «o  many  and  so  great  social  changes  ever  made 

more  rnpifl  progress.  You  and  your  fell dw -laborers  are  tnily  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  full  and  abundant  harvest  your  faithful  seed-sowing  has  brought  to  humanity. 
The  irrational  sentiment,  based  upon  the  methods  and  customs  of  barbarous  times,  it 
rapidly  yidding  to  reason.  The  World  is  leaming-^omen  are  leaming^-tiiat  char- 
acter, e%-en  womanly  character,  does  not  suffer  from  too  much  breadth  of  thought,  or 
from  too  active  a  sympathy  in  human  interests  and  human  affairs,  but  is  e%'er  enriched 
by  a  larger  circle  of  ideas,  larger  experience,  and  more  extended  activities. 
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The  adTance  of  women  in  position  and  influence  has  been  espxrcially  grrat  daring 
die  past  jrear,  and  in  directions  espmally  cheering  and  hopeful  to  the  heart  of  evefy 
vomaa.  In  tiarional  pditical  amfCBUoM,  aa  foor  oil  to  justly  sajrs,  die  \m 
"actively  participated  in  the  discussion  of  candidates,  platfonns  «od  prittciptet.^ 
The  last  mile-stone  before  the  goal  has  been  reached  and  passed  ! 

Your  ojn  vent  ion  will  offer  the  final  opportunity  to  the  Republican  party.  WtU  It 
be  wise  enuugii  to  seize  it  for  self  preservation,  if  not  from  principle  ?  Will  there  be 
fonnd  in  this  pcrtf  enon^  of  tpiitoial  life  to  lay  hold  of  tfie  help  bow  proffered  it, 
and  once  more  renew  its  strength  thereby?  Or  will  it,  as  so  repeatetlly  in  the  past, 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  reason,  and  still  continue  to  deny  the  rights  of  h?Jf  the  h-jman  fam- 
ily ?  If  so,  if  it  continue  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  then  the  Republican  party  has  no 
longer  any  function,  and  the  power  of  govemmeat  will  pen  forever  fioB  its  haade. 
The  sixteenth  amendment  to  tiie  netionel  constitution  if  conung,  bat  it  win  be  the 
crown  of  blessing  and  of  fame  of  another  p^rty  thn!  \\  '\\\  imrurirate  this  era  in  social 
life !  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  loving  greetings  to  you  and  the  convention  in  the  name 
of  oar  Wisconsin  Equal  Suffrage  society.  I  hope  our  bright,  eloquent  Rev.  Olympin 
Brown  will  be  with  yov.  Of  Wiaooasin't  eleven  tepietentelivcft  la  ooagien,  I  wm. 
happy  to  make  honorable  mention,  as  broad-minded  advocates  of  our  cause,  cf  three. 
Cameron,  Price  and  Stephenson.  In  earnest  sympathy  with  the  object  and  method 
of  the  convention,  and  with  high  regard  for  yotirself ,  1  remain  yours  truly, 

EMMAC  BA300II. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  States  there  was  a  prolonged  straggle  over 
the  equal  rights  of  women  in  the  courts.  The  first  woman  to  practice 
law  in  Wisconsin  was  Lavinla  Goodell.  She  was  admitted  in  the  First 
Judicial  Circuit  Court,  June  I7»  1874,  Jud^  H.  S.  Conger,  presiding.  She 

commenced  practicing  in  Janesville.  The  following  year  she  had  a  case 
which  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Whtn  the  appeal  was  matie. 
Miss  Goodell  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  lor  the  i  ^ht  to  go  with  her 
case.  She  arpued  her  own  case  and  based  her  claim  uj  n  a  statute  which 
provides,  "That words  ut  the  inaacuhiic gender  may  be  applied  tofcinaies; 
unless  such  constraction  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  manifest  inten- 
tion o£  the  legislature.*'  After  she  had  shown  clearly  that  she  had  an  equal 
r^ht  in  the  courts  in  an  able  and  unanswerable  aigument.  Judge  Rjrsn  con* 
aidered  her  application  for  two  months  and  rendered  an  adverse  decision. 
As  a  result  of  the  agitation  induced  by  this  case,  the  legislature  of  1877 
passed  a  law  that  "  no  person  shall  be  refused  admission  to  the  bar  of  this 
State  on  account  of  sex."  thus  showini^  the  power  of  the  lepislr.tivc  branch 
of  the  government  to  over-ride  all  judicial  decisions.  Miss  Goodell  im- 
mediately commenced  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court.  She  reviewed  the 
judicial  decision  with  keen  satire,*  and  ably  illustrated  the  comparative 
capacity  of  an  educated  man  and  woman  to  reason  logically  on  Aineiican 
Jurispradence  and  constitutional  law. 

In  the  early  pait  of  1879  Kate  Kane  and  Angie  J.  King  were  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Miss  Kane  studied  in  a  law  office  and  in  the  law  school  of 
Michigan  University.  She  practiced  in  Milwaukee  until  1883.  when  she 
located  in  Chicago.  Miss  Kinp  practices  in  Janesville  and  wn«;  nt  tirst 
associated  with  Miss  Goodell.  under  the  name  of  Goodell  &  King.  Cora 
Hurtz.  Oshkosh,  was  admitted  and  began  practice  in  1882. 

•  For  ktt  aiSMMat  tea  Wmimtt*J«mmtd^  April.  1896. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 
MINNESOTA. 

Girls  in  State  University— Sarah  Burger  Steam*— iiamet  E.  Bishop  the  First  Teacher 
Id  St.  Panl— Mary  J.  Colbuni  Won  the  Priie— Mrs.  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm,  St. 
Cloud— Fourth  ( f  July  Oration,  1866— Pint  Legislative Hetiing.  1867— Governor 
Austin's  Veto — First  Society  at  Rochester— Kasson—Almira  W.  Anthony— Mary 
P.  Wheeler— Harriet  M.  White— The  W.  C.  T.  U. —Harriet  A.  Hobart— 
Literary  and  Art  Clubs — School  auflrage,  ibjb — Chaxiotte  O,  Vaa  Cleve  aod  Mis. 
C.  Sb  Windid]  Elected  to  School  Board— Mrs.  Governor  Pillshnry— Temperance 
Vote.  1877 — Property  Rights  of  Married  Women^Womcn  u  OBcen,  Teichen, 
Editors,  Ministers,  Doctors,  Lawyers. 

Minnesota  was  formally  admitted  to  the  Union  May  1 1,  1S5S. 
Owing  to  its  high  situation  and  dry  atmosphere  the  State  is  a 
great  resort  for  invalids,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  sun  so 
bright,  the  sky  so  blue,  or  the  moon  and  stars  so  clearly  defined. 
Its  early  settlers  were  from  New  England ;  hence,  the  church  and 
the  school-house — monuments  of  civilization — were  the  first  ob- 
jects in  the  landscape  to  adorn  those  boundless  prairies,  as  the 
red  man  was  pushed  still  westward,  and  the  white  man  seized  his 
hunting-ground. 

This  State  Is  also  remarkable  for  its  admirable  system  of  free 
schools,  in  which  it  is  said  there  is  a'  larger  proportion  of  pupils 
to  the  population  than  in  any  other  of  the  Western  States.  All 
institutions  of  learning  have  from  the  beginning  been  open  alike 
to  boys  and  girls. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Burger  Steams,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
chapter,  was  one  of  the  first  young  women  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  Michigan  University.*  Being  denied,  she  finished  her 
studies  at  the  State  Normal  School,  and  in  1863  married  Mr.  O. 
P.  Stearns,  a  graduate  of  the  institution  that  barred  its  doors  to 
her.  Mr.  Stearns,  at  the  call  of  his  country,  went  to  the  front, 
while  his  no  less  patriotic  bride  remained  at  home,  teaching  in 

*  I'he  auM*  of  the  young  woma  who  mpplied  for  kdmtMieM  to  the  chuMCoI  oouitt  of  tin  Midkic*ii 

State  Utiiversity.  in  1S58,  were  Sarah  Burger,  Clara  Norton,  Ellen  F.  Thomp^  'n,  Ada  A.  Alvord. 
Anderwn,  Helen  White,  Amanda  Kieff,  Lltzic  ilakcr,  Nellie  Baker,  Anna  Lathrop,  Carrie 
Mwf  Bafifcflr,  Ad«laic  UM  and  HmMt  Patten. 
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the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Monroe  and  lecturing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies. 

The  war  over,  they  removed  to  Minnesota  In  1866,  where  by 
lectures^  nev^^spaper  articles,  petitions  and  appeals  to  the  legisla- 
ture, Mrs.  Steams  has  done  very  much  to  stir  the  women  of  the 
State  to  thought  and  action  upon  the  question  of  woman  s  en- 
franchisement. She  has  been  the  leading  spirit  of  the  State  Suf- 
frage Association,  as  well  as  of  the  local  societies  of  Rochester 
and  Duluth,  the  two  cities  in  which  she  has  resided,  and  also  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Association  since  1876.  As  a  member 
of  the  school-board,  she  has  wrought  beneficent  changes  in  the 
schools  of  Duluth.  She  is  now  at  the  he^td  of  a  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  home  for  women  needing  a  place  of  rest 
and  training  for  self-help  and  self-protection.  Mrs.  Stearns  has 
the  fuU  sympathy  of  her  husband  and  family,  as  she  had  that  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Burger,  whose  last  years  were  passed 
in  the  home  of  her  daughter  at  Duluth.   Mrs.  Steams  writes: 

The  advocates  of  suffrage  in  Minnesota  were  so  lew  In  the  early  days,* 
and  their  homes  so  remote  from  each  other,  that  there  was  little  chance 
for  cooperation,  hence  the  history  of  the  movement  in  this  State  consists 
more  of  personal  efforts  than  o(  conventions,  legislative  hearings  and 
judicial  decisions.  The  first  name  worthy  of  note  is  that  of  Harriet  E. 
Bishop.  She  was  invited  by  Rev.  Thomas  Williamson,  M.  D.,  a  missionary 
smong  the  Dakotas.  to  come  to  his  mission  home  and  share  in  his  labors 
in  1847,  where  she  was  introduced  to  the  leading  citizens  of  St.  Paul. 
She  was  the  first  teacher  of  a  public  school  in  that  settlement  She  lec- 
tured on  temperance,  wrote  for  the  daily  papers,  and  preached  as  a  regular 
pastor  in  a  Baptist  pulpit.  She  published  several  books,  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  State  Sufirage  Association  in  1881,  and  in  1883  rested 
from  her  labors  on  earth. 

The  first  lecture  in  the  State  on  the  "  Rights  and  WroncfS  of  Woman,*" 
was  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Colbuni,  m  the  village  of  C  iutnipim,  in  1858,  the 
same  year  that  Minnesota  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  In  1864,  the  State 
officers  promised  two  prizes  for  the  first  and  second  best  essays  on 
**  Minnesota  as  a  Home  for  Emigrants,"  reserving  to  the  examining  com- 
mittee the  r^ht  to  reject  all  manuscripts  offered  if  found  unworthy.  The 
first  prize  was  accorded  to  Mrs.  Colburn.  Most  of  the  other  competitors 
were  men,  some  of  them  members  of  the  learned  professions.  Mrs.- Col- 
burn snj'^s,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  doing  but  little  now  on  the  •suf- 
frage question,  for  I  will  not  stoop  longer  to  ask  of  any  congress  or  legis- 
lature for  that  which  I  know  to  be  mine  by  the  divine  law  of  nature." 

In  1857,  Mrs.  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm  settled  at  St.  Cloud,  where  she  lived 
until  1863,  editing  the  St.  Cloud  Democrai,  the  oigan  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  making  a  heroic  fight  for  freedom  and  equality*  In  i860  she 

•  S«e  Appendix,  Chapter  XLVII.,  noM  A. 
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•poke  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  on  Anti-slaveiy ;  in  1862  she  was 
invited  io  apeak  before  the  Senate  on  woman's  r%htSp  and  was  listened  to 

with  great  respect* 

In  1866,  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  Mrs.  Steams  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  respond  to  the  sentiment,  "Our  youne;  and  growing  State  ;  may 
she  ever  be  an  honor  to  her  citizens."  This  otiered  hur  an  opportunity 
for  an  off-hand  woman  suffrage  speech,  which  elicited  hearty  cheers,  and 
gave,  as  aa  old  genLlcman  present  said,  "someLluug  fresh  to  iniiik  of 
and  act  upon."  About  this  time  the  friends  of  equality  began  petitioning 
the  1^  stature  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  striking  out  the 
word  male."  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Spauldfng— the  editor  of 
the  Anoka  ^iear^nd  others,  these  petitions  were  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee  which  granted  a  hearing  to  Mrs.Colbum  and  Mrs.  Stearns  in  1867. 
Mrs.  Colburn  read  a  carefully  prepared  argument,  and  Mrs,  Stearns  sent  a 
letter,  both  of  which  were  ordered  to  he  printed.  In  1868  a  hi!!  was  intro- 
duced proposing  to  submit  the  desired  aineadmeot,  but  when  brought  to 
a  vote  it  was  defeated  by  a  niaiority  of  one. 

In  March,  1869,  The  Revolution  copied  from  the  Martin  County  Atlas  the 
following  : 

Show  us  the  man  who  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  laying  aside  his  prejudices  and 
fpeaking  the  unbiased  tnitb,  will  not  ta]r  that  women  choold  bave  the  seme  rights  diet 
he  himself  enjoys,  and  we  will  show  yoa  a  narrow-minded  sycophant,  a  cruel,  selfish 

tyrant,  or  one  that  has  not  the  mornl  courage  to  battle  for  a  princijile  he  knows  to  he 
just.  Equal  rights  before  the  law  is  justice  to  all.  and  the  more  education  wc  give  our 
children  and  onrselves,  as  a  people,  the  sooner  shall  we  have  equal  rights.  May  the 
gbrioits  cause  speed  on. 

In  i869»  a  suffrage  society  was  organized  in  the  cit]r  of  Rochester,  with 
fifty  memberSk  and  another  at  Champlm ;  the  homes  of  Mrs.  Stearns  and 
Mrs.  Colburn.  Petitions  were  again  circulated  and  presented  to  the  leg- 
islature early  in  the  session  of  1870.  It  had  not  then  been  demonstrated 
by  Kansas,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Or^on,  that  the  votes  of 
the  ig:norant  classes  on  this  question  would  greatly  outnumber  those  of 
the  intelligent.  The  legislature  granted  the  prax  f-r  of  the  petitioners  and 
passed  a  bill  for  the  submission  of  an  anicnarncnt,  providing  that  the 
women  of  the  State,  possessing  the  requisite  quahtic;itions,  should  also 
be  allowed  to  vote  upon  the  proposition,  and  that  their  votes  should  be 
counted  as  legal.  The  governor,  Hon«  Horace  Austin,  vetoed  the  bill, 
saying  it  was  not  passed  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  submission  of  the 
question  at  that  time  would  be  premature.  In  a  private  letter  to  Mrs. 
Steams,  the  governor  said :  "  Hatd  the  bill  provided  f  pr  the  voting  of  the 
Women,  simply  to  get  an  expression  of  their  wishes  upon  the  question, 
without  requiring  their  votes  to  be  counted  as  legal  in  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  it,  the  act  would  not  have  been  vetoed,  notwithstanding  my 
second  objection  that  it  was  premature." 

In  1S71,  petitions  to  conp^ress  were  circulated  in  Minnesota,  asking  a 
declaratory  act  to  protect  the  women  of  the  nation  in  the  exercise  of  "  tiie 

•  F  r  further  tccouni  of  Mr^.  ?u  issliclm'-.  patriotic  work  ill  HiltD«MU  MC  her  "  ReilUnuC«nC«S  of 
Half  a  Century     Jansoo.  McClurg  bi  Co.,  ChicajKO,  IIL 
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citisen't  Hght  to  vote  "  under  the  new  guarantees  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments.    During  that  year  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 

Association  appointed  Mrs.  Addie  Ballou  its  vice-president  for  Minnesota. 

In  1872  n  suffrage  club  was  formed  at  Kasson.  Its  three  oriq-inators* 
entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with  each  other  that  while  they  lived  in 
that  city  there  should  always  be  an  active  sulfrage  society  until  the  ballot 
for  women  should  be  obtained.  Their  secretary,  Mrs.  H.  M.  White, 
writes : 

Although  oor  dab  was  at  fifst  called  a  ladies*  Utciarf  aodetf ,  the  loqiiGioa  that  In 
membeis  wkhed  to  vote  was  loon  whispered  about.   Our  woridng  neabeis  were  for 

some  years  few  in  number,  and  our  meetings  far  between.  But  our  zeal  never  abating, 
we  tried  in  later  years  many  plans  for  making  a  weelciy  meeting  interestiog.  The 
most  sutxessful  was,  that  every  one  should  bring  something  that  had  come  to  her 
notice  daring  the  weds,  whUh  the  should  read  aloud,  tfans  fatnishlng  topics  of  conm> 
sation  in  which  all  could  join.  This  never  failed  to  make  an  interesting  and  pro£t- 
able  meeting.  And  still  latt-r  we  invited  speakers  from  other  States.  In  our  various 
courses  of  lectures,  Kasson  audiences  have  enjoyed  the  brave  utterances  of  Anna  Dick- 
inson. Julia  Ward  Howe,  Snsaa  B.  Anthony,  and  otheis.  The  pulpit  of  Kasson  we 
have  found  about  evenly  balanced  for  and  against  us  ;  but  those  claiming  to  be 
friendly  generally  maiiitainecl  a  "masterly  inacthitv  "  Our  editors  h.ive  always  shown 
us  much  kindness  by  gratuitously  advertising  our  meetings  and  publishing  our  articles. 
Our  members  were  aU  at  the  first  meeting  after  school  sufiDrage  was  granted  to  women, 
and  one  lady  was  elected  director  for  a  teim  of  Uuee  years.  The  next  year  another 
lady  was  etoeled.  While  they  wcie  members  of  the  board,  a  new  and  beautiful  school 
house  was  erecteH,  though  some  men  said,  "  nothing  in  the  line  of  buildini^  could  be 
safely  done  until  after  the  women's  term  of  office  had  expired."  Our  co-workers  have 
always  treated  ns  with  great  oourtesy.  In  this  respect  our  labors  weee  as  pleanat  s» 
in  any  church  woilc.  * 

At  a  temperance  convention  in  1874,  a  woman  suffrage  reaoltttion  wis 
ably  defended  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ballard  Nelson  and  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Hobart; 
Mrs.  Asa  Hutcbinson*  of  beloved  memory,  also  spoke  at  this  meeting. 

As  the  women  in  several  of  the  States  voted  on  educ.itional  matters, 
the  lecfislriture  of  1875  wished  to  confer  the  same  privilege  upon  the 
women  of  Minnesota.  But  instead  of  doing'  so  by  direct  legislation.. is  the 
other  States  had  done,  thev  passed  a  res^hjti  >n  submitting  a  proposition 
for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  to  the  electors  of  the  State,  ai  fol- 
lows: 

Aa  anendment  to  tiie  Slate  ooiisdtati<»  ghriag  the  legislature  power  to  provide  by 
law  iSbtA  any  wonaa  of  the  age  of  twenty^me  years  and  upwaids,  may  vote  at  aay 

election  held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  any  officers  of  schools;  or  upon  any  measnte 
relntini:^  to  schools;  and  al.Mi  th.it  any  such  woman  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  any  office 

pertaining  solely  to  the  inan.igement  of  schwls. 

No  effort  was  made  to  agitate  the  question,  lest  more  should  be  effected 
in  routing  the  opposition  than  in  educating  the  masses  in  the  few  months 
intervening  between  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  electbn  in  November. 
Mrs.  Steams,  however,  as  the  day  for  the  decision  of  the  question  ap- 
proached, wishing  to  make  sure  of  the  votes  of  the  intelligent  men  of  the 
State,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  l)a»P$meer  Press,  the  leading  paper  of  Mtniie- 
sota,  begging  him  to  urge  his  readers  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secoie 

*  The  three  women  were,  Mrs.  Alintra  W.  Anthony  (who*«  husband  wak  a  oounn  oC  Sasaa  Bt 
Anthony),  Mn.  Maty  Powell  Whoelcr  and  Mn.  Hattio  M.  White. 
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the  adoption  ol  the  amendment  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  the 
.editor  in  a  private  letter,  thanking  Mrs.  Stearns,  said  he  "bad  quite  for- 
gotten such  an  amendment  had  been  proposed.** 

At  this  last  moment  the  question  was,  what  could  be  done  to  secure 
the  largest  favorable  vote.  Finding  that  it  would  be  legal,  the  friends 
throughout  the  State  appealed  to  the  committees  of  both  political  parties 
to  have  "  For  the  amendment  of  Article  VII.  relating  to  electors — ^^Yes/* 
printed  upon  all  their  tickets.  This  was  very  generally  done,  and  thereby 
the  most  ignorant  men  were  led  to  vote  as  they  should,  with  the  intelli- 
gent, in  favor  of  giving  women  a  voice  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  State,  while  all  who  were  really  opposed  could  scratch  the  **  yes."  and 
substitute  a  "no."  When  election  day  came,  November  $,  1875,  the 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  24.340  for,  to  19468  against.  The  fol* 
lowing  legislature  passed  the  necessary  law,  and  at  the  spring  election  (tf 
1876,  the  women  of  Minnesota  voted  for  school  officers,  and  in  several 
cases  women  were  elected  as  directors. 

T  have  given  these  details  because  the  great  wonder  has  been  how  the 
combined  forces  of  ignorance  and  vice  failed  to  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment, as  they  always  have  done  every  other  proposition  for  the  extension 
of  suffrage  to  women  in  this  and  every  other  State  where  the  question 
has  been  submitted  to  a  popular  vote.  I  believe  our  success  was  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  attributable  to  our  studied  failure  to  agitate  the  question, 
and  the  affirmative  wording  of  all  the  tickets  of  both  parties,  by  which 
our  bitterest  opponents  forgot  the  question  was  to  be  voted  upon,  and  the 
ignorant  classes  who  could  not,  or  di<l  not  read  their  ballots,  voted  un- 
thinkingly for  the  measure. 

In  the  cities  the  school  officers  are  elected  at  the  regular  municipal 
elections  usually  held  in  the  spring,  while  in  the  rural  districts  and 
smaller  villages  they  are  chosen  at  school  meetings  in  the  autumn.  In 
East  Minneapolis,  Hon.  Richard  Chute,  chairman  of  the  Republican  nom- 
inating convention,  having,  without  their  knowledge,  secured  the  nomina> 
tion  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  O.  VanCIeve*  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  S.  Winchellt  as 

*  la  •  vohiflM  of  Minawwa  biosiapby,tfn.  VaaCkw  k  rapoitMl  u  a  wonaa  ofgvaat  foiceof  ^a*^ 
■ct«r,  ctronff  in  tier  coavictkm  of  whitt  it  ri«bt,  and  fearlett  in  foUovbf  the  dkxatei  of  berconidnioa. 

She  »  the  onp'nal  founders  of  the  Shterhc  ' :    f  Bethany,    sixriety  for  the  reformution  of  un- 

fortunate women,  and  has  held  the  position  of  president  ftince  iu  formation.  Through  the  medium  of 
Icctufct  and  social  influCDoe,  the  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  a  large  numt>er  uf  the  community.  Sh« 
has  served  fttithfuHy  as  a  member  of  the  East  Minocapolii  board  of  education,  and  has  always  im- 
proTcd  every  opponunity  to  advocate  tba  right  of  suflratce  for  women.  She  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Suffrage  Society,  and  has  been  for  many  years  honorary  vice-president  f  i  :M  .  State,  of  the  National 
Suffrage  Associatioo.  The  following  interesting  fact  is  told  of  her,  on  the  authority  of  Major-General 
S.  W.  lobmMMi.'  Ii  waagh^ttloaaaddreM  deltvered  by  that  fentkmaBbefonilieeUseitlert' amo- 
datioD  of  Hennepin  county,  at  a  rcUnion  in  the  city  of  Minneapoli"^ :  Many  years  ago  .1  ivoldicr  at  Fort 
Snelling  received  an  in  j  ir>-  to  hi^  feet,  and  mortification  en&ucd.  Amputation  became  nccrs<..ir>-  aiid  the 
can  oouM  not  be  postptmed  vjntil  a  surgeon  could  be  seat  for,  because  there  was  none  nearer  th.in  the 
po•^«lua■oa  at  Prairie  duChien.  No  genlknan  is  the  garrison  was  vUliag  to  undertake  so  diAcult  as 
operation.  Equal  to  any  emetgency,  Mn,  VaaCleve.  on  hearing  of  the  case,  resolved  to  make  tbe  at« 
tempt.    She  performed  the  operation  skillfully,  and  saved  the  soldier's  life. 

t  Mis.  Qurlotte  S.  WincheU  was  agradyate  of  Albion  College*  Michigan,  and  came  to  this  State  in 
tSyj,  wfdi  her  bttsbaad.  Prof.  Newton  H.Windi^  widely  known  at  Muineiota's  State  geologist.  Mn. 
Winchell  hassJwnys  Inen  an  advocate  of  suffrage  for  woman,  and  cheerfully  accepted  the  position  on 
the  school  board,  t>erv  ing  clerk.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  nominations  and  elections  of  school 
oSean.  She  was  chairman  of  the  commiittee  for  intCOAKing  temperance  text  books  into  the  schools, 
•eGmasy  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Misaions,  a  meoiber  of  tba  State  and  City  Suffrage  Soci»> 
tics,  and  ol  the  Aaiodation  for  tbo  Advancement  of  Women. 
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school  directon.  called  a  meeting  of  the  women  of  the  city  to  aid  in  their 

election.  It  was  a  lai^e  and  enthusiastic  g^athenng.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Peck- 
hara  presided,  Mrs.  Stearns  of  Duluth,  and  Mrs.  Pillsbur}-.  wife  of  the 
governor,  made  stirring  speeches,  after  which  the  candidates  were  called 
upon,  and  responded  most  acceptably.  When  election  day  came,  the 
names  of  Mrs.  VanCleve  and  Mrs.  Winchell  received  a  handsome  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  their  districts.  A  correspondent  in  the  BaBot^SmM 
said: 

The  womea  of  Mimietotft  are  rejoicliig  in  die  awtmie  of  jasdee  voodiaaled  them, 
•-the  lig^t  to  Tote  and  hold  ofBce  in  school  matten.  Two  hundred  and  sevestj 
women  voted  in  Minneapolis,  the  <j;ovornor'<;  wife  MDOQgodim.    ft Ithniiflti  if  TlilMMl 

all  day  they  went  to  the  p       in  great  numbers. 

Includin^T  both  East  and  West  Minneapolis,  fully  i,ooo  women  voted  r 
and  while  the  numbers  in  other  cities  and  villages  were  not  so  great,  they 
were  composed  of  the  more  intelligent.  In  St.  Charles,  where  Dr.  Adaltne 
Williams  was  elected  to  the  school-board,  some  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
quested her  to  rssign,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  not  been  properly 
elected.  Her  reply  was^ "  If  I  Irave  not  been  elected,  I  have  no  need  to 
resign ;  and  if  I  have  been  elected,  I  do  not  choose  to  resign.**  But  to 
satisfy  those  who  doubted,  she  proposed  that  another  election  should  be 
held,  which  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  Doctor. 

.As  the  law  says  women  are  "eh'gible  to  any  office  pertaininj^  solely  to 
the  management  of  schools,"  one  might  be  elected  as  State  superin- 
dent  of  public  instruction.  There  have  been  many  women  elected  to  the 
othce  of  county  superintendent,  and  m  several  counties  they  have  been 
twice  reelected,*  and  wherever  women  have  held  school  offices,  they  have 
been  reported  as  doing  efficient  service.  Although  the  law  provided 
that  women  might  **  vote  at  any  election  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  any 
officers  of  schools*'*  the  attorney*general  gave  an  opinion  that  it  did  not 
entitle  them  to  vote  for  county  superintendent ;  hence  '*  an  act  to  entitle 
women  to  vote  for  county  superintendent  of  schools,"  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  1885. 

The  ladies*  city  school  committee.  Miss  A.  M.  Henderson,  chairman,  se- 
cured the  ;i;)jM  intment  of  a  committee  of  seven  w  omen  in  Minneapolis, 
to  meet  wiLli  a  like  number  of  men  from  each  of  tiic  jjolitical  parties,  to 
select  such  members  of  the  school-board  as  all  could  agree  upon.  Hav- 
ing thus  aided  in  the  nominations,  women  were  interested  in  their  elec- 
tion, in  1881  Mrs.  Merrill  and  Miss  Hendereon  stood  at  the  polls  all  day 
and  electioneered  for  their  candidates.  It  was  said  that  their  efforts  not 
only  decided  the  choice  of  school  officers,  but  elected  a  tempenuioe  alderw 
man.  In  many  cities  of  the  State  the  temperance  women  exert  a  great 
influence  nt  the  polls  in  persuading  men  to  X'ote  for  the  best  tow n-otficers. 
At  the  special  election  held  in  Duluth  lor  choosing  school  officers,  one 
of  the  judges  of  election,  and  the  clerks  at  each  of  the  polling  places 
have  for  the  last  two  years  been  women  who  were  teachers  in  our  public 
schools. 

•FcrBMM^ofwwnca  elected  a>tclM>oldwcc>ois>»diiOiwi|  wipiiliMMdtMm— Apyoduitolfinw 
Mia,  Chapter  XLVII.,  NoM  B. 
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The  «arl]r  homestead  law  of  Minnesota  ilhistrates  how  easily  men  foiget 
to  bestow  the  same  fights  upon  women  that  they  carefully  secure  to 

themselves.  In  t86$ik  the  "  protectors  of  women "  enacted  a  law  which 
exempted  a  homestead  from  being  sold  for  the  payment  of  debts  so  long 

as  the  mr\n  who  held  it  might  live,  while  it  nl  lowed  his  widow  and  children 
to  be  turned  out  penniless  and  h  imelcss.  It  was  not  until  1875  that  this 
law  was  so  amended  that  the  exemption  extended  to  the  widow  and  fath- 
erless children. 

In  1877,  a  law  was  passed  whicii  gave  the  widow  an  absolute  title— or 
the  tame  title  her  husband  had^^  one^hiid  of  all  the  real  estate*  exclu- 
sive of  the  homestead,  and  of  that,  it  gave  her  the  ose,  during  her  lifetime. 
So  that  now  the  widow  has  the  absolute  ownership,  instead  of  the  life  use 

of  one-third  of  whatever  she  and  her  husband  may  have  together  earned 
and  saved.  That  is,  should  there  be  any  real  estate  left,  over  and 
above  the  homestead,  after  paying  all  the  husband's  debts,  she  now  has, 
not  merely  the  difference,  as  heretofore,  between  the  amount  of  the  tax 
and  the  iric')i:ie  on  one-third,  but  slie  may  avoid  the  tax  and  other  costs 
of  keeping  it,  by  selling  her  third,  if  she  prefers,  and  putting  the  money 
at  interest.  The  law  still  puts  whatever  maybe  left  of  the  other  two- 
thirds,  after  payment  of  debts*  Into  the  hands  of  the  probate  judge  and 
others,  and  the  interest  thereof,  or  even  the  principal,  may  go  to  reward 
them  for  their  services,  or,  if  falling  into  honest  hands,  it  may  be  left  for 
ti  e  support  and  education  of  the  children. 

The  l^slature  of  1877  submitted  a  constitutional  amendment  giving 
women  a  vote  on  the  temperance  question.  This  seemed  likely  to  be 
carried  by  default  of  air'tation,  as  was  that  of  school  sulTrage,  until  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  election,  when  the  liquor  interest  combined  all  its 
forces  of  men  and  money  and  defeated  it  by  a  large  majority.  The  next 
year  the  temperance  people  made  a  strong  eflfort  to  get  the  proposition 
te-submitted,  but  to  no  purpose. 

In  1879,  acting  upon  the  plan  proposed  to  all  the  States  by  the  Natibnal 
Association,  we  petitioned  for  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  aslcing 
congress  to  submit  to  the  several  State  legislatures  an  amendment  to  the 
National  constitution,  prohibiting  the  disfranchisement  of  woman.  Mrs. 
Stearns  and  others  followed  up  the  petitions  with  letters  to  the  most  in- 
fluential members,  in  which  thev  argued  tiiat  the  legislatures  of  the  States, 
not  the  rank' and  file  of  the  electors,  ought  to  decide  this  question;  and 
further,  that  the  same  congress  that  had  granted  woman  the  privilege  of 
pleading  a  case  before  Llie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would 
doubtless  pass  a  resolution  submitting  to  the  legislatures  the  decision  of 
the  question  of  her  right  to  have  her  opinion  on  all  questions  counted 
at  the  ballot-boz.  The  result  was  a  majority  of  six  in  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  the  resolution,  while  in  the  House  there  was  a  majority  of  five 
against  it 

Since  1879,  our  legislature  has  met  bignnially.  In  iSSi  the  temperance 
women  of  the  State  again  petitioned  for  the  rij^'ht  to  vote  on  the  question 
uf  licensing  the  sale  of  liquor.  Failing  to  get  that,  or  a  prohibitory  law, 
they  became  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  full  suffrage. 
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The  anatial  meetings  of  the  State  UnioD*  have  ever  since  been  spoken 
of  by  the  press  as  **  suffrage  conventions^"  because  they  always  pass  reso» 
tiitions  making  the  demand. 

Mr.  L.  Bixby,  editor  of  the  StaU  Tempertme§  Review,  gives  several  col- 
umns to  the  temperanre  and  suffrage  societies.  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Gallincrer, 
the  editor  of  these  departments,  is  a  lady  of  great  ability  and  earnestness* 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Dubois,  editor  of  The  Spectator,  gives  ample  space  in  his 
columns  to  notes  of  women.  Miss  Mary  C.  Le  Due  is  connected  with  TJu 
Spectator.  Other  journals  have  aided  our  cause,  though  not  in  so  pro* 
oonnced  a  way.  Mrs.  C  F.  Bancroft,  editor  of  the  Mami^rvUk  Express^ 
and  Mrs.  Bella  French,  of  a  county  paper  at  Spring  Valley,  Mrs.  Annie 
Mitchell,*  the  wile  of  one  editor  and  the  mother  of  another,  for  many 
years  their  business  associate,  have  all  given  valuable  services  to  our 
cause,  while  pecuniarily  benefiting  themselves.  The  necessity  of  findii^ 
a  voice  when  something  needed  to  be  said,  and  of  using  a  pen  when  some- 
thing needed  to  he  written,  has  developed  considerable  talent  for  public 
spcnking  and  vritiiifj  among  tlie  wjnun  of  this  State. f 

AU  our  State  instiLutiuns  arc  favorable  to  coeducation,  and  give  equal 
privileges  to  all.  The  Minnesota'  Univeiaity  has  been  open  to  women 
since  its  foundation,  and  from  1875  to  18S5  fifty-six  young  women  were 
graduated  with  high  honor  to  themselves  and  their  sex.)  Miss  Maria  L. 
Sanford  has  been  professor  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  for  many  years. 
The  faculties  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  largely  composed  of 
women.  Hamline  University  and  Carlton  College  are  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples of  true  equality.  At  Carlton  Miss  Margaret  Evans  is  preceptress 
and  te.u Ju  r  of  modern  languages.  Of  the  Rochester  High  School.  Miss 
Josepiime  Hcgeman  is  principal;  of  Wasioga,  Miss  C.  T.  Atwood  ;  of 
Eyota  Union  School.  Miss  Adell  M'Kinley.| 

For  many  years  Mrs.  M.  R  Smith  was  employed  as  State  Librarian. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  M'Caine  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  librarian  at  St  Paul,  with 
Miss  Grace  A.  Spaulding  as  assistant.  Among  the  engrossing  and  en- 
colling  clerks  of  our  l^slature.  Miss  Alice  Weber  is  the  only  lady's  name 
we  find,  though  the  men  holding  those  oflkes  usually  employ  a  half  dozen 
women  to  assist  them  in  copying,  allowing  each  two-ihirdsoi  the  prics 
pai  1  by  the  State,  or  ten  cents  per  folio. 

In  this  State  the  suffrage  cause  has  had  the  sympathy  of  not  a  few  noble 
women  in  the  successful  practice  oi  trie  healing  art ;  thus  lending  their 
influence  for  the  political  enumcipation  of  their  sex,  while  blessing  the 
community  with  their  medical  skill.  To  Doctors  Hood  and  Whetstone  is 
due  the  credit  of  establishing  the  Noithwestem  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  and  training  school  for  nurses,  of  which  they  are  now  the  attend- 

*  Th«  officere  oi  ibe  MtniMiOta  Sutc  W.  C.  T.  U.  PretidfiU,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Hobart ;  VKt-Preti" 

dtnU,  Mn.  Mary  A.  ShepaidMn,  Mn.  E.  J.  Hollcy,  Mn.  R.  C.  C.  Gale,  Mn.  H.  C.  May,  Mr».  L.  M. 
Wylic  ;  Rtcording'  Stcrttarjr,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Haywood ;  C^rrt^omtUng  Srcretaritt,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wright, 
Mks  M.  K.  Mclntyre ;  Tr^mtmrry,  ML«»  A.  M.  Htwknoa.  Editor  W.  C  T.  U.  depaitmcat  of  7V«- 
ptratue  Rtviem^  Mn.  H«l«o  £■  Gallii.gci. 

t  See  Appendix.  Chapter  XLVH.,  Note  C. 

X  During  the  same  decade  138  young  men  were  graduated  from  the  diflemu  deport  mena  of  tte 
tJpMmiitjra 

I  For  OHM  €(  pmSumm  flfld  piateMM,  iM  Appwdi^ChiWlBr  XLVlIn  IIM*  a 
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ing  physicians;  and  Dr.  Hood  also  attends  the  Bethany  Home,  founded 
by  the  sisterhood  ot  Bethany,  for  the  benefit  of  friendless  girls  and  women. 
In  the  town  of  Detroit  ntay  be  seen  a  drug  store  neatly  fitted  up,  with 
"Ogden's  Pharmacy"  over  the  door,  and  upon  it,  in  gilt  letters.  "Emma 
K.  Ogden.  M.  D."  While  the  doctor  practices  her  profession,  she  em- 
ploys a  young  woman  as  prescription  clerk.  The  Minnesota  State  Medical 
Society  has  admitted  nine  women  to  membership.* 

Conspicuous  among  evangelists  in  this  State  are  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Nind, 
Minneapolis,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Shepardson.  Wasioga.  Mrs.  Ruth  Cogswell 
Rowell,  Winona,  and  Rev.  Eliza  Tupper  Wilkes.  Rochester. 

Thus  far  this  chapter  has  been  given  mainly  to  individuals  in  the  Stale, 
and  to  the  home  influences  that  liave  aided  in  creating  sentiment  in  favor 
ul  lull  suflragc  for  woman.  United  with  these  iiavc  been  other  iuiiuciiccs 
coming  like  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  directly  from  the  East  where  so 
many  noble  women  are  at  work  for  the  freedom  of  their  sex.  Among 
them  are  some  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  in  the  country.! 

In  September,  i88t,  representative  women  from  various  localities  met 
at  Hastings  and  organized  a  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  X  auxiliary 
to  the  National.  During  the  first  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
members  were  enrolled.  During  the  second  the  membership  more  than 
doubled.  In  Ort^ber.  1882.  the  association  held  its  first  annual  meeting. 
The  audtefices  were  large,  and  the  speakers  ^  most  heartily  applauded. 
Mrs.  Nelson  presided.  In  her  letter  of  greeting  to  this  meeting,  from 
which  iH-bealth  obliged  her  to  be  absent,  the  president  urged  the  assoda* 
tion  to  firmly  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  National  Association.  Let  us 
not  ask  for  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  and  thus  put  it  in 
the  power  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  deny  the  boon  we  seek ;  while  we 
are  auxiliary  to  the  National  let  us  work  according  to  its  plans.  Mrs. 
Steams  was  unanimously  reflected  president,  and  her  views  heartily  en* 
dorsed 

In  the  spring  of  '83,  at  the  request  of  the  Stale  society,  and  with  the 
generous  consent  of  Mr.  Bixby,  the  editor  of  the  Stale  Temperance  Review^ 
Mrs.  Helen  E.  Gallinger  commenced  editing  a  woman  suffrage  column  in 
that  paper.  This  has  been  a  very  convenient  medium  of  communication 
between  the  State  society  and  the  local  auxiliaries  which  have  since  been 
organized  by  Mrs.  L.  May  Wheeler,  who  was  employed  as  lecturer  and 

•  See  Appendix,  Chapter  XLVII.,  Note  F. 

f  MiM  Ahm  DidcbMB,  Hi*.  livennoiv,  lln.  Howe,  Mtu  Alio  ftatdier,  Mfas  FranoM  Wfflarl, 

Mrs.  Wittcnmcycr,  Mi>.  Sarah  IJ  CK.isc,  M  I>.  In  the  ycar>  i875-<>,  ifr-..  Sl.inti n  fa\  i  rctl  ijr  St  ite 
with  a  kcriei  o(  lecture*  th«t  awakened  much  interest.  In  i87&-9«  Miss  Anthony  came,  anti  »poke  in 
the  piiadpal  cities.  From  Iowa  cimc  Mis.  J.  BIhB  Pottcr«  IbtiUa  FIsldMr,  ukl  ti«ri>nii«  FdwM, 

and  from  Misfouri,  Mite  I'h  t-hr  Ccuuins 

I /Vmdlni/,  Sarah  Buri^cr  Stearns  ;  I  'ice-PrttidieMt,  Juli.i  Hullanl  NeUon  ;  Recording  S€crtt»ry^ 
Hflb  C  Smitll ;  TVmmrar.  Mn.  H.  J.  Molfit ;  Executive  CemmitUt^  lIlB.  Minnie  Reed,  Mn.  L.  H. 
Clark,  ^f^t.  R.  Coons;  C»rrttp9mding  Ste'j,  Mia.  Laura  Howe  Carpentn.  The  followinn  were  the 
charter  membcTt :  Mr*.  Harriet  E.  Bishop,  Mn.  Martha  Laly,  St.  Pan! :  Mn.  A.  T.  Anderson,  Mrs.  . 
H.  J.  Mofltt,  Mr>.  C.  Smitl..  Mir.ar.iiN  l",,  ;  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Hobart.  J  iIm  l'.i;l:.Lnl  N.Uon,  Mrs.  R. 
CooMi  Red  Wing ;  Sarah  Burger  Steams,  Duluth ;  Mn.  L.  C.  Clarke,  Worihtngtoa  ;  Mrs.  L.  G. 
fl— ,  Aibtt  Lmi;  Ifa.  K.  E.  Wibag,  Mn.  MiaaSm R-d,  Mw. M.  A.  VanHwww,  Hitwga> 

f  Mrt.  Nelson,  Mn.  Hobart,  Mr.  SMmImi  Ifo.  ChttloMt  O.  Vaa  CIm,  Sin.  laim  Howe  Ceipw 
«er.  Mn.  Viola  FoUer  Miitcf. 
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organizer.*  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1883.  Auxiliary  societies  had  pre- 
viously been  organized  by  Mrs.  Stearns,  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The 
Kasson  society,  formed  in  1872,  also  became  auxiliary  to  the  State. 

During  the  Northwestern  Industrial  Exhibition,  held  in  Minneapolis 
August,  1883,  a  woman  suffrage  headquarters  was  fitted  up  on  the  fur- 
grounds,  in  a  fine  laige  tent,  made  attractive  by  fiags,  tmnners  and  mot- 
toes. The  State  and  Ipcal  societies  were  represented,  officers  and  mem* 
bers  being  there^to  receive  all  who  were  in  sympathy,  to  talk  suffrage  to 
opposers,  to  pass  out  good  leaflets,  and  to  exhibit  copies  of  the  Woman 
Suffrif^^e  History.  At  the  annua!  convention  this  year  we  were  honored 
by  the  presence  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Mrs.  Marianna  l-ulsom  of  Iowa, 
and  many  of  the  clergymen  t  of  Minneapolis.  Rev.  E.  S.  Williams  gave 
liic  address  uf  welcome,  and  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  seii-sacri£icing 
leaders  in  this  holy  crusade.  Mrs.  Howe  not  only  encouraged  us  with  her 
able  words  of  cheer,  but  she  presided  at  the  piano  while  her  Battle  Hynn 
of  the  Republic  was  sung,  and  seemed  to  give  it  new  Inspiration.  In  the 
course  of  her  remarks  the  president  said : 

Should  congreis  finsUyadopt  that  long-pending  amendment  in  the  winter  of  1883-4 

enfranchising  women ,  we  should  still  h?<ve  work  to  do  in  1885  to  secure  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment  by  our  State  legislature.  But  should  congress  still  refuse,  let 
us  be  thankful  that  the  way  is  opening  for  women  to  secure  their  freedom  by  the 
power  of  the  legislature  independent  of  all  coottitntioiial  amendments,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  ordinary  State  constitutions  to  prevent  legislators  from  extending  suffrage 
to  womert  by  legislative  enictmcnt.  The  con^ititution  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  sim- 
ply enfranchises  men,  and  does  not  even  mention  women;  we  have  clearly  nothing  to 
do  hnt  to  convince  onr  I^ialatois  that  they  are  free  to  give  edaeated  woodmso  fall  saf* 
frage. 

With  this  view  the  society  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Retohredt  That  we  accept  with  joy  the  afgament  that  comes  to  us  from  die  east  and 

from  the  west  declaring;  sufTrnge  amendments  To  State  constitutions  unnccessarj*.  be- 
cause the  word  male,  "  occurring  as  it  does  in  most  State  constitntinr! ^ ,  in  no  wise 
restrains  legislature:)  from  exlendmg  full  suffrage  tu  women,  should  tiiey  teci  luchned 
to  do  SO.   Be  it  also 

Risohid,  That  It  therefore  becomes  oar  dntj  to  talk  with  all  w»  and  wonwn  who 

are  friendly  to  our  cause,  and  ask  them  to  examine  the  argument,  and  if  it  oommends 

Itself  to  their  judgment,  to  give  us  the  l)enerit  of  iheir  convictions. 

Though  passing  the  above  resolutions  at  that  time,  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  course  waits  to  see  what  may  be  done,  in  view  of  this  new  idea, 
by  older  and  stronger  States  whose  constitutions  are  similar  to  ours. 
Although  failing  health  induced  Mrs.  Stearns*  in  the  fall  of  i883»  to  re- 
sign her  suffrage  work  into  other  hands,  and  ask  to  be  excused  from  any 
office  whatever,  she  has*  with  improving  health  lately  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  an  Equal  Rights  League  in  Duluth.  Dr.  Ripley  was  not  present 

*  The  societies  urgiinucd  were  at  Wityxata.  Farmington,  Red  Wing,  Miintorvine,  Excelsior,  Rocb- 
ford.  Lake  City,  Shakopee,  and  Jordan  :  committees  for  sufTrage  work  were  also  formed  'u\  the  follow- 
ing placc»:  Anoka,  AnBttfoqg,  Blakdy,  Brooklyn  Ceatcr,  Champlia,  Frooteoac,  Long  Pmirie,  Loaf 
Lake,  aod  Wabaihaw. 

t  Rer.  W,  W.  Sattcrlce,  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmon>,  Rev.  F.  J.  Wagner,  wh.js«  church  we  occupied,  aad 
othm.  The  apiakm  at  this  coavMtioii  weie  Mr.  aad  Mxa.  Dubois,  Mn.  Whodcr,  Hn.  £Uiott,  Mn. 
Hobwt,  Ml*.  CwpMMr*  Mbi  BhiIbm.  Lctian  w«r«  nooved  f ron  Mm.  OeveKwc  Blake,  I>r« 
CkncDea  Lo««,  Hbv.  J.  B.  TWd«»  H*  B.  nackwcU,  Luqr  Stone  aad  CoL  T.  W.  Hig|iaMo. 
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lierself  at  the  conventioo*  which  chose  her  for  president  for  the  ensttlng 
year,  being  then  at  the  East,  but  immediately  after  returning,  she  entered 
upon  her  new  duties  with  enthusiasm.  As  there  was  to  be  no  tegislatnre 

in  1S84,  there  could  be  no  petitioning,  except  to  continue  the  work  com- 
menced as  long  n^^o  is  1^71,  of  petitioning  congress  for  a  sixteenth 
amendment.  The  work  was  carried  on  with  vigor,  and  many  hundreds  of 
names  obtained  in  a  short  time.  Early  in  1884  Nfrs.  L.  May  Wheeler  con- 
tinued to  lecture  in  the  interests  of  the  suffrage  cause.  While  so  engaged 
she  issued  her  *■  Collection  of  Temperance  and  Suffrage  Melodies." 

In  a  woman  suffrage  headquarters  was  again  fitted  up  in  News- 
paper Row,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Northwestern  Industrial  Exhibition, 
The  large  tent  was  shared  by  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  appropriately 
decked  within  and  without  to  represent  both  of  the  State  oiganizations 
nnH  their  auxih'aries.  A  large  amount  of  suffrage  and  temperance  litera- 
ture was  distributed  among  the  many  who  were  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  sight  and  sentiments  displayed  on  banners  and  flags. 

As  Minneapolis  had  already  become  headquarters  ff>r  the  suffrage  work 
of  the  State,  it  was  thought  best  to  again  hold  the  annual  meeting  in  that 
ciQr.  This  was  fai  October,  continuing  two  days,  and  was  both  interesting 
and  encouraging.  Dr.  Martha  O.  Ripley  presided.  Many  interesting  let^ 
ters  were  read,  and  cheering  telegrams  received.!  Miss  Marion  Lowell 
recited  "The  Legend,"  by  Mary  Agr.rs  Ticknor,  and  "Was  he  Hen* 
pecked?"  by  Phebe  Cary,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Tyng  of  Austin,  made  a  good 
speech,  also  recited  a  poem  entitled  "  Jane  Conquest,**  Mr.  Lars  Oure  of 
Norway,  spoke  well  upon  the  "Claims  of  Woman.  '  Dr.  L,  W.  Denton 
of  Minneapolis,  gave  a  very  good  address.  Dr.  Martha  G.  Ripley  spoke 
on  suffrage  as  a  natural  ngfit,  and  in  support  of  this  view  read  extracts 
from  a  pamphlet  entitled,  •*  Woman  Suffrage  a  Right,  and  not  a  Privilege," 
by  Wm.  I.  Bowditch;  Eliza  Burt  Gamble  of  St  Paul,  read  a  very  able 
paper  on  ''Woman  and  the  Chufch";  Mra.  Stearns  spolce  upon  the  new 
era  to  be  inaugurated  when  women  have  the  ballot.  Miss  Emma  Harri- 
man  read  a  bright  and  entertaining  paper.  The  fine  address  of  the  occa- 
sion was  given  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Satterlee,  showing  the  nation's  need  of 
woman's  vote.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hemiup,  of  >[inneapolis,  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Wyoming  Territory,  were  present.  The  jud^e  marie  sev- 
eral speeches,  and  was  entiiusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the  workings  of  woman 
suffrage  there.  He  and  his  wife  are  now  active  members  of  the  State  and 
city  (Minneapolis)  suffrage  societies.  The  judge  is  also  a  member  .of  the 
State  executive  committee. 

Wishing  to  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due*  we  would  mention  the 
brave  young  women  who  have  formed  the  Christian  Temperance  Unions, 

*  The  officers  elccic<l  at  tliL^  canveiitioa  were:  Prtsident,  Mariha  U.  Ripley,  M.  D.,  Minneapolis; 
yut~FretideMt,  Ml*.  Liztie  Manson,  ShakopM ;  Rttcrdimg  Secretary^  Mary  T.  Emery,  M.  D.,  St. 
Paul ;  Cvrretpomdiitg  SttrUarf^  finuoa  Hairiiaiui,  UiQnmpolk  ;  TVmmrrr,  Mib.  Helen  £«GaUi»> 
ger,  Minneap^t  EittenHv*  CtrnmUiet^  Mrs.  S.  K.  Cnwfttrd,  Anoka;  Mn.  M.  A.  Waincr,  Ham* 
Unr;  Mr».  F.  G.  GouJd.  Ex  dirt  P  v  K.  S.  Wllaow.  FtoT.  W.  A.  Carpenter,  Mn,  A.  T.  Aod«fw 
son  and  iix*.  Laura.  Howe  C^apcuiui,  .Miuueapolu. 

t  Ptam  John  G.  Whftdar*  Mr*.  Jidia  B.  NdMm  (tcadtiaK  tcbool  in  Tenf)efMe)and  Henry  B.  Bladb. 
weU. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

DAKOTA. 

Influences  <  f  Climate  and  Scencn* — rp;7i-]rTive  Action,  ib72 — Mrs.  Marietta  Bones — 
In  Feoruary,  iS'jg,  School  Sutlra^^c  Urauted  Women — Coualilutional  Convtution, 
i88^MfttUdA  Joilyn  Gage  Addressed  ft  Letter  to  the  Convention  and  an  Appeal 
to  the  Women  of  the  State — Mrs.  Bones  Addressed  the  Convention  in  Person— 
The  Effort  to  Get  the  Won!  "  Male"  Out  of  thf  Constitution  Failed— Lei^i.-lattire 
of  1885— Major  Pickkr  ['resents  the  Bill — Carried  Through  Both  lio-ises— (iov- 
eiBor  FieiQe*t  Vi^«>— Major  Fidclei't  Letter. 

Philosophers  have  had  much  to  say  of  the  effect  of  climate 
and  scenery  upon  the  human  family — ^the  inspiring  influence  of  the 
grand  and  the  boundless  in  broadening  the  thought  of  the  people 
and  stimulating  them  to  generous  action.    Hence,  one  might 

naturally  look  for  liberal  ideas  among  a  people  surrounded  with 
such  vast  possessions  as  are  in  the  territory  of  Dakota.  But 
alas!  there  seems  to  be  no  correspondence  in  this  republic  be- 
tween areas  and  constitutions.  Although  Dakota  comprises  96,- 
595,840  acres,  yet  one-half  her  citizens  are  defrauded  of  their 
rights  precisely  as  they  are  in  the  little  States  of  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  inliabitants  denied  the  right  of  suffrage  by 
their  territorial  constitution  are,  the  Indians  not  taxed  (a  hint 
that  those  who  pay  taxes  vote),  idiots,  convicts  and  women.  But 
from  records  sent  us  by  Mrs.  Marietta  Bones,  to  whom  we  arc 
indebted  for  this  chapter,  there  seem  to  have  been  some  spas- 
modic climatic  influences  at  work»  though  not  sufficiently  strong 
as  yet  to  get  that  odious  word  '*  male  *'  out  of  the  constitution. 
Our  Dakota  historian  8a3rs: 

The  territorial  legislature,  in  the  year  1873,  came  within  one  vote  of 
enfranchisiDg  women.  That  vote  was  cast  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Bloody,  wbOb 

let  it  be  said  to  his  credit,  most  earnestly  espoused  the  cause  in  our  con* 
stitutional  convention  in  1883,  and  said  in- the  course  of  his  remarks: 

*' Are  not  my  wife  r\nd  daughter  as  competent  to  vote  ns  T  nni  to  hold 
office?"  which  question  caused  prolonged  laughter  among  the  most  ig- 
norant of  the  drlcL:  lies,  and  cries  of,  ''You're  right.  Tudge!"  Although 
it  is  deeply  tu  be  regretted  that  through  oue  vule  twelve  yeai^  ago  our 
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women  were  deprived  of  freedom,  yet  we  must  forgive  Judge  Moody  on 
the  grouiit]  that  "  it  is  never  t«  x)  late  to  mend." 

In  February,  1879,  the  legislature  revised  the  schuol  law,  and  provided 
that  women  should  vote  at  school  meetings.  That  lav  was  repealed  in 
Marcht  1883.  by  the  school  township  law,  which  requires  regular  polls  and 
a  private  ballot,  so,  of  course,  excluding  women  from  the  small  privi- 
I^ie  given  them  in  1879.  That  act,  however,  excepted  fifteen  counties'*^ 
the  oldest  and  most  populous — which  had  districts  fully  established,  and 
therein  women  still  vote  at  school  meetings. 

Tn  townships  which  are  large  and  have  many  schools  under  one  bonrd 
and  no  districts,  the  people  select  which  school  they  desire  their  children 
to  attend.  The  persons  who  may  so  select  are  parents:  first,  the  father; 
next,  the  moLiicr,  xi  Liicie  be  no  lather  living;  guardians  (women  or  menj, 
and  "  persons  having'in  chaxge  children  of  school  age."  These  persons 
hold  a  meeting  annually  of  their  "  school/*  and  such  women  vote  there, 
and  one  of  them  may  be  chosen  moderator  for  the  school,  to  hold  one 
year.  This  office  is  a  sort  of  responsible  agency  for  the  school,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  township  board. 

Since  the  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  school  suffrage  there  has  not 
been  much  work  done  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause.  The  wide  distances 
between  towns  and  the  sparsely  settled  country  make  our  people  compara- 
tive strangers  to  each  otiier.  We  lack  organization;  the  country  is  too 
new;  in  fact,  tiie  most  and  only  work  for  woman  suffrage  has  been  done 
by  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  and  myself,  and,  owing  to  disadvantages  men* 
tioned,  that  has  been  but  little.  Mrs.  Gage  reached  Dakota  just  at  the 
close  of  the  Huron  convention,  held  in  June,  1883,  to  discuss  the  question 
of  territorial  division.  The  resolutions  of  the  convention  declared  that 
just  governments  derived  their  poMrers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ; 
that  Dakota  possessed  a  population  of  200.000,  women  included ;  that  the 
people  of  a  territory  have  the  right,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  adopt 
a  c  institution  and  form  a  Slate  government.  Accordingly,  a  convention 
was  callt'd  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  residing  in  that  part  of  Da- 
kota south  of  tlic  (orty-siith  parallel  to  organize  a  State.  Mrs.  Gage  at 
once  addressed  a  letter  to  the  women  of  the  territory  and  to  the  consti- 
tutional convention  assembled  at  Sioux  Falls : 

T0  the  Women.  0/  Dakota  : 
A  oonvention  of  men  will  assemble  at  Sionx  Falls,  September  4,  for  the  puipoie  of 

framing  a  coiiititution  .iiul  pressing  iipnn  congress  the  fomiation  of  a  State  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  territory.  This  i>.  llic  moment  forwonu-!!  *r  ;ii  t;  it  is  ihcflecisivc 
moment.  There  can  never  again  come  to  the  women  of  Dakota  an  hour  hke  the  pres- 
ent. A  conatitvtion  b  the  ftuidametital  law  of  the  State;  upon  it  all  statute  laws 
are  based,  and  upon  the  fact  whether  woman  is  inside  or  oatride  the  pale  of  the  con- 
Stitutinn,  her  riglits  in  the  St.ite  depend. 

The  code  of  Dakota,  under  the  head  of  "  Personal  Relations,"  says:  "  The  husband 
is  the  head  of  the  family.  He  may  choose  any  reasonable  place,  or  mode  of  living,  and 
the  wife  most  eonform  thereto.  '*  Under  this  class  legislation,  which  was  fmmed  by  man 
eattrely  in  his  own  interests,  the  husband  may,  and  in  many  cases  does,  file  a  pieCmp. 


*  These  couDties  are  LToion,  Lineolii,  Clay,  Minnehaha,  MooUy,  Deuel,  Codington,  Ca^,  Walsh, 
Grand  Pprlw.  I^Uim.  Banict,  Lawfenoc  simI  Hittcbiaton. 
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tioo  ciUtm,  baild  a  ahanty*  aad  place  his  wife  npoit  the  ground  as  **a  retaovahfo  ptace 
and  mode  of  living, '*  while  he  remains  in  town  in  pursuit  of  business  or  pleunrc. 

Let  us  examine  this  condUion  of  affairs  a  little  closer.  If  the  wife  is  not  pleaded 
with  this  "place  .inri  ino<ic  of  living,"  but  should  leave  if,  'he  is,  under  this  law  of 
claiis  legislation,  liable  to  be  advertised  as  having  left  ihc  husband's  bed  and  board, 
wherefore  he  will  pay  no  debts  of  her  contracting.  And  how  is  it  if  she  renaiiu 
on  this  until  her  continued  residence  upon  it  has  enabled  her  husband  to  prove 
up?  Docs  she  then  share  in  its  benefits?  Is  she  then  half  owner  of  the  land? 
By  no  means.  Chapter  3,  section  83,  article  V.  of  the  Code,  says :  "  No  estate  is  al- 
lowed the  husband  or  tenant  by  coartesy  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  nor  is  any  »tate 
in  dower  allowed  to  the  wife  npon  the  death  of  the  hvsfaand." 

This  article  carries  a  specious  fairness  on  its  face,  but  it  is  a  bundle  of  wrongs  to 
woman.  By  the  United  Stated  law,  only  "the  head  of  the  family"  is  allowed  to  enter 
lands — either  a  preemption,  homestead  or  tree  claim.  In  unison  with  the  United 
States,  the  law  of  Dakota  (see  chapter  3,  section  76)  recognises  the  husband  as  tlie 
head  of  the  family,  and  then  declares  that  no  estate  in  dower  IS  allowed  tO  the  wife 
upon  the  death  of  her  husband.  Neither  has  she  any  claim  upon  any  portion  of  this 
land  the  husband,  as  head  of  the  family,  may  take,  except  the  homestead,  in  which 
she  is  recognized  as  joint  owner.  The  preemption  claim  upon  which,  in  a  comforiIcj>& 
daim-shanly,  she  may  have  lived  for  six  months,  or  longer,  if  npon  unsurvejed  land, 
as  "  the  reasonable  place  and  mode  of  living'*  her  husband  has  selected  for  her,  does 
not  belong  to  her  at  all.  She  has  no  part  nor  share  in  it.  UjH'>n  proving,  her  bus- 
band  may  at  once  sell,  or  deed  it  away  as  a  gift,  and  she  has  no  redress.  It  was  not 
hen.  The  law  so  declares;  but  she  is  her  husband's,  to  the  extent  that  she  can  be 
thus  used  to  secure  160  acres  of  land  for  him,  over  which  she  has  no  right,  titles  chuai 
or  interest,  I  have  not  space  to  inirsue  this  subject  farther,  but  will  assure  the  women 
of  Dakota  that  rt-nriitiir  the  code,  and  the  session  laws  of  the  territory  will  be  more  in- 
terestmg  to  theui  than  any  novel.  If  they  wish  to  still  farther  know  their  wrongs,  lei 
them  look  in  the  code  under  the  heads  of  "Parent  and  Child,**  "Crimes  Defined,'* 
"  Probate  Court,"  etc.,  etc. 

Kvery  woman  in  Dakota  should  lie  immediately  at  work.  Inasmuch  as  the  consti« 
tution  IS  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  it  should  be  the  efiort  of  the  women  of 
Dakou  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  restrictive  word  **male.'*  The  delegates  to 
the  Sioux  Falb  convention  have  now  lafgely  been  elected.  Address  letters  of  protest 
to  them  against  making  the  constitution  an  0]^an  of  class  legislation.  In  as  far  as 
po><iMe  have  personal  internews  with  the5?e  delegate*;,  and  by  «:pcech  make  known 
your  wishes  on  this  point.  These  are  your  only  methods  of  representation.  Yoa 
have  in  no  way  signified  your  desire  for  a  constitutiofi.  Yon  have  not  been  permitted 
to  help  make  these  laws  which  rob  you  of  property,  and  many  other  tilings  more  val- 
nablc.  Many  women  are  settling  in  Dakota.  Unmarried  women  and  widows  in 
large  numbers  are  taking  up  claims  here,  and  their  property  is  taxed  to  help  support 
the  government  and  the  men  who  make  these  iniquitous  laws. 

I  have  not  mentioned  a  thousandth  part  of  the  wrongs  done  woman  by  her  being 
deprived  of  the  right  of  sclf-government.  Every  injustice  under  which  she  suffers,  as 
wife,  mother,  woman,  child,  in  property  and  person,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  not 
recognized  as  man's  political  equal — and  her  only  power  is  that  of  protest.  Lose  not 
a  moment,  then,  women  of  Dakota,  in  objecting  to  the  introduction  of  the  word 
**male"  into  the  proposed  new  constitution.  Besides  seeing  and  writing  todekgates. 
make  cfTort  to  he  pre-^cnt  at  Sioux  F'alls  during  the  timeOf  the  convention,  to  labor  with 
delegates  from  distant  points,  and  to  go  before  committees,  and  the  convention  itself, 
with  your  protests.    Above  all,  remember  that  noto  is  the  decisive  hour. 

Matilda  Joslyn  Gage, 
VUe*PmidmM-Lurge^  NaHmal  Woman  Suffrage  AisoeiMum, 

Mrs.  Gage  also  addressed  the  following  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion: 
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(jenUimen  of  the  CoHtHUtion  :  ^The  work  upon  which  you  are  now  engaged  is  an 
importaat  one  in  the  {nterestf  «rf  libeitj,  that  of  fnming  a  constitution  for  a  proposed 
new  State.   As  a  cwmstittttioii  ia  the  fundamental  law,  its  proviiioos  should  be  general 

in  their  character,  equally  rrrn.^nizing  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens  by  its  protective 
powers.  Our  National  principle,  that  governments  derive  their  just  poweis  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  ii»  becoming  more  and  more  widely  recognised. 

At  an  early  day  soffnge  was  restricted  by  qualifications  of  property  and  edvcation 
in  many  of  the  States*  and  the  removal  of  such  restrictions  has  been  left  entirely  to  the 
States,  except  in  the  one  instance  of  color  Within  the  last  two  decades,  by  amend- 
ments to  the  national  constitution,  all  States  are  focbiddca  to  exclude  citizens  from  the 
ballot  upon  tliat  account 

As*' sex'* is  now  the  only  lenudning  disqualification*  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Woman  SuffraE;e  Association  I  ask  you  to  omit  the  word  "male"  from  your  pro- 
posed constitution,  and  lenve  the  women  nf  I>akntn  free  to  exercise  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. We  simply  ask  you  to  maice  your  bute  a  true  republic,  in  which  all  your  citi- 
sens  najr  stand  equal  before  the  law.  While  foreign  men  of  every  nation  are  wet- 
corned  to  your  magnificent  prairies  as  equals,  it  is  humiliating  to  the  women  of  the 
territory,  who  are  helping  you  to  develop  its  resources,  who  have  endured  with  you  all 
tbe  hardships  of  pioneer  life*  to  be  treated  as  inferiors,  outside  the  pale  of  political 
consideration,  II  sbonU  be  the  piide  of  Dakota  to  t^  Uie  initiative  step  in  the  l^s- 
lation  <^  the  penod,  now  steadUly  growing  more  liberal,  and  by  one  generous  and 
graceful  act  nccorrl  to  the  women  of  this  territoiy  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  inunn> 
■ities  that  men  claim  for  themselves,  Matilxta  Josi  vn  Gacb, 

VUe-Prtsidtnt-aULar^e,  N.  W.  S.  A. 

Aheriun^  Dak^  S^tj,  iS^. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  argument  presented  by  Mrs.  Gage  could 
not  convince  that  honorable  body  of  the  injtutice  of  laws  towards 
woman.  To  me  was  g^veo  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  convention. 
I  said: 

Mr,  J*ruidemt  and  Gtmikmrn  of  the  Cortveniim:  The  honor  conferred  on  mo.  of 

being  allowed  to  address  you  on  this  important  occasion  is  fully  appreciated. 
I  am  here  in  behalf  of  the  women  of  our  territory,  who  are  opposed  to  being 
left  in  the  State  organization  with  no  more  authority  in  the  government  than  paupers, 
lunatics  and  idiots.  We  are  willing  to  do  one-half  of  the  manual  labor  in  this  conn- 
tiy,  and  will  promptly  pay  our  portion  of  the  taxe^.  As  sober  and  peaceful  citizens, 
we  compare  favorably  with  the  oth^r  sex.  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a  peti- 
tion  signed  by  hundreds  of  Day  county  voters,  praying  your  honorable  body  not  to 
allow  the  word  ** male**  to  be  inooiporaled  within  onr  State  constitution.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  petition  speaks  the  honest  sentiment  of  the  people  throughout  the 
territory.  In  hnt  a  'iin-^le  instance  was  I  refused  a  nnme,  and  in  a  second  case  a  man 
hesitated,  saying,  "Well,  now,  if  it's  as  many  rtghts  you're  wantin'  es  I  hev  got  fur 
meself,  you'll  be  after  signin'  my  name  fur  me — fur  I  niver  do  any  writin'  at  all  fur 
meself  And  jtX  that  man  whose  name  I  had  to  write  has  more  rights  in  tihis,  his 
adopted  country,  than  I  and  all  other  women  have  in  thb  our  native  land.  The  right 
of  franchise,  which  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  privilege,  should  more 
properly  be  considered  a  right — a  right  to  be  exercised  by  every  citizen  for  the 
public  good.  If  there  is  not  another  woman  in  Dakota  who  wants  to  vote,  I  do ! 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  women  are  indifferent  upon  this  subject,  but  when  once 
given  the  ballot  yon  will  see  that  their  progress  will  equa!.  if  not  exceed,  that  of 
tlie  emancipated  slaves  in  the  South.  Look  at  Wyoming  rerritory,  where  woman 
suftrage  has  a  fair  test;  no  one  will  deny  it  has  proved  a  marked  success.  Elec- 
ticms  there  now  are  quiet  and  more  orderly  than  they  are  elsewhere.  Before  the 
cnfnmchisement  of  the  women  of  Wyoming,  election  day>  were  a  terror  gener- 
ally, being  both  boisteroos  and  riotous.   It  is  really  true  that  Dakota  men  are  the  most 
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energetic  and  enterpri&ing  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  in  nuober  they  largely  ejicecd 
our  women.  Gentlemen,  i|iake  this  the  most  advantageoas  Slate  forwomen,  and  they 
will  soon  be  wending  their  way  hither.    Women  have  been  granted  lelect  committeei 

in  both  Houses  of  congress,  find  better  still,  each  of  those  committees  has  gi%-en  us  a 
majority  report  in  favor  of  a  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  prohibiting  the  disfranchisement  of  citizens  on  account  of  sex.  Gentlemen, 
delates  of  this  State  oonftUutional  convention,  I  now  appeal  to  yonr  hi^est  sense  of 

honor  and  justice  to  give  us  the  right  to  vote — give  it  to  us,  not  because  we  possess 
any  particular  merit,  but  give  it  to  us  because  it  is  our  right !  Then  Dakota  mil  in 
fact  be  "  a  home  of  the  free  "—honored  by  all  nations,  and  the  Banner  State  of  the 
Union  [applause]. 

But,  after  all  our  work  and  pleading,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear — infinitely 
worse,  they  were  dishonest ;  at  least  this  was  true  of  the  committee  on 
elections.  I  was  piesent  at  evety  meeting  of  that  committee.  At  their 
last,  I  was  with  them  three  hours  (the  entire  session)  to  answer  objections. 
One  member  made 'the  motion,  "that  the  word  'male'  be  not  incor- 
porated within  our  State  constitution."  The  vote  on  the  motion  was  a 
tie,  when  the  chairman  cast  his  vote  in  the  affirmative.  After  weeks  of 
hard  work  I  had  reached  the  goal !  and  with  eyes  brim  full  of  tears, 
thanked  that  committee.  They  then  adjtjurned,  to  report  in  open  conven- 
tii'n  the  next  morning  to  my  utter  surprise,  that  "  Women  may  \-<»te  at 
school  elections  and  for  school  olficers."  No  words  of  mine  can  express 
the  disappointment  and  humiliation  this  defeat  of  justice  caused  me. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  questions  asked  me  by  that  committee  were 
these:  "Do  you  want  a  prohibitory  plank  in  our  State  constitution  ?  ** 
Answer:  '*No;  prohibition  should  be  settled  by  the  people;  it  cannot  be 
with  one-haU  our  citizens  disfranchised,  and  that  half  its  most  earnest 
advocates."  "  Do  you  think  prohibition  prohibits  ?  "  "  No  ;  man's  pro- 
h{bitf>ry  laws  are  pood  enough,  but  he  does  not  enforce  them  :  women 
have  nut  the  authority  to  do  tsu  ;  but  if  you  will  give  us  the  power,  we 
will  soon  have  prohibition  that  «'/'//  prohibit."  A  voice:  "I  believe  it!" 
"  Do  you  liiiak  the  auijority  of  women  want  to  vote?  "  "  I  do  not ;  but  is 
that  any  reason  why  you  should  deprive  the  one  who  does  ?  You  do  not 
force  men  to  vote ;  women,  as  a  rule,  have  not  given  this  subject  the  at- 
tention they  should ;  many  of  them  are  as  ignorant  of  the  advantages  the 
ballot  would  secure  as  were  the  negroes  when  John  Brown  raised  the  in- 
surrection at  Harper's  Ferr)'." 

There  is  a  trite  saying  :  "The  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawn." 
The  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  Dakota's  women  will  be  free  ;  for  the 
most  intelligent  men,  and  those  occupying  the  most  promment  positions 
in  our  territory',  are  avowed  friends  of  suffrage.  Chief-Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  Dakota.  Hon.  A.  J.  Edgerton,  said  in  his  Fourth  of  July 
oration  here :  *'  How  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  elect  only  good  and  honest 
men  to  office !  To  do  this,  woman  likewise  must  act  her  part  in  the 
labor  of  arresting  the  advance  of  crime  and  corruption,  although  through 
timidity  the  politician  is  slow  to  invest  her  with  the  higher  duties  and 
obligations  of  American  citizenship." 

This  same  just  judge  has  appointed  a  woman  (Mrs.  Washburn  of  Cham- 
berlain) stenographer  of  his  judicial  district — the  best  salaried  ol&ce  in 
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his  gift.*  With  the  nssist.ince  of  this  prand  man  (occupying  the  highest 
position  in  our  territon.  ),  and  many  others  equally  efficient,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  our  most  intelligent  women  will  be  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
education  of  the  most  ignorant  men  to  consent  to  their  enfranchisement. 

la  the  last  legislature  (1885)  Major  John  A.  Pickler  introduced  a  bill 
enfranchising  the  women  of  the  territoiy,  which*  after  full  discussion, 
passed  the  House  by  29  to  i8,t  and  the  Council  by  14  to  la  The  hopes 
of  the  friends  were  soon  disappointed  by  the  governor's  veto: 

ExBCUTiVB  Opvick,  Bismaeck,  D.  T.,  March  13,  X885. 

TV  the  Speiikcr  of  Ihf  HoMse  of  Represi'utiiH:  : 

I  herewith  return  House  file  No.  71,  with  my  objections  to  its  liccoming  a  law.  A 
measure  of  this  kind  demands  careful  and  candid  consideration,  both  because  of  its 
importance  and  becaase  of  the  acknowledged  sincerity  and  high  diancter  of  thoie  who 
favor  it.  There  are  certain  reasons,  however,  why  I  cannot  approve  such  a  measure 
at  this  time,  and  other  rexwns  why  I  cannot  approve  this  p.-irticuLir  bill  It  i>  desira- 
ble, in  my  judgment,  that  wc  act,  so  far  as  possible,  as  if  we  were  governed,  restrained 
and  guided  by  a  constittttbn  adopted  by  ourselves.  If  we  had  a  constitution  modeled 
after  diose  of  the  Slates,  an  extraordinary  proposition  like  thb  woald  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  If  congress  thinks  woman  suffrage  wi>e.  it  has  the  power  to  establish  it.  It  is 
unfair  to  shift  the  respnnsihility  on  the  territory  and  then  hold  it  responsible  for 
alleged  imprudent  legislation.  I  am  as!»ured  the  enactment  of  this  law  will  delay  our 
dainis  to  statdiood,  and  in  so  critical  a  period  it  u  better  that  no  pretext  whai- 
ever  be  given  for  such  p  tj  >nement.  It  is  doubted  by  many  if  a  majority  of  die 
women  of  Dakota  want  the  franchise.  The  pijint  is  made,  and  a  very  good  one,  that 
the  fact  that  one  woman  does  not  want  a  right  is  not  a  justifiable  reason  for  refusing 
it  to  another  who  does,  yet  it  mast  not  be  fotgottea  that  the  enfranchisemeut  of  women 
confers  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  grave  burden  and  responsibtUty.  We  condemn  the 
man  who  neglects  to  vote  as  recreant  to  his  duty.  If  w  omen  are  enfranchised,  the 
right  conferred  becomes  an  obligation  a«;  imperious  to  (hem  as  to  men;  on  thi^se  op- 
posed as  on  tho^e  who  favor  the  act.  i  think  the  women  of  Dakota  should  have  a 
voice  in  detenninii^  whether  they  should  assume  this  burden  or  not.  So  nmch  for 
the  general  proposition.  There  are  two  other  features  of  this  bill  which  I  can  scarcely 
think  satisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  themselves.  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  should  appear  in  a  measu  re  claiming  to  advance  the  rights  of  women.  If  the 
vote  of  a  woman  is  needed  anyw  here,  it  is  in  our  dries.  In  many  existing  city  char« 
ters  a  distinct  clause  appears,  providing  that  males  alone  shall  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors.  In  lliis  bill  the  word  "  male  "  is  only  stricken  out  of  one  chapter  of 
the  code,  leaving  the  disability  still  standing  against  hundreds  of  women  equally  enti- 
tled to  recognition.  The  women  of  Sioux  Falls,  the  women  ot  Mitchell,  the  women 
of  Brookings,  the  women  of  Chamberlain,  of  Watertown  and  a  great  numyof  the  more 
important  cities  in  southern  Dakota,  would  be  disqualified  from  voting  under  these 
special  enactments,  even  though  this  bill  became  a  law  at  this  very  »;ev-,inn.  Charters 
have  been  created  with  that  provision  retained,  and  they  would  make  tliib  bill  abortive 
and  largely  inoperative.  A  still  more  ob|ect{oBable  feature,  and  one  deliberately  in* 
serted.  is  the  clause  debarring  women  from  the  right  to  hold  office.   If  the  woid 

*  Since  iS8a  Mrs.  Bonm  has  held  the  office  of  cieputy*clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Day  county  t 
lln.  Wuhburn  was  appointed  to  her  office  in  1884  ;  Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Cochrane,  appointed  by  Judge 
fimfd  South,  is  derit  of  the  Diatrkt  Court  of  Palk  county  ;  Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Wilkini «  dcpaty-clerk 
Ol tfcePiHttoCottit  of  Hanil comity  t  Mn.  Datton,  deputy  county-clerk,  and  Mn.  HaMOB  deputy- 
ahsrigflf  Day  COIUity  ;  and  Mra.  Peaae  it  deputy-receiver  of  the  Watertown  Land-office. 

i  yea*—Btaw»,  Blackmorc,  Coe,  Bayard,  Claik,  Dctmody,  Cn«g.  Hatwm,  Johnson,  Miller,  Mc- 
Call,  Par>halt,  Pieroe,  Roach,  Southwkk,  Smith.  Stebbim.  J.  P.  Wwd.ffuntington,  Hutchinson,  Lan- 

g.in,  M.*rtin,   Morjjaii,   I'icklcr,    kulilcll.  Siccic,  Flcscn-.,  Spra,;uc,  Stew  art— i  ;.  ;  >  —  I)nvi-.on. 

Hobart,  Larsoa,  McCumber,  Oliver.  Fugh,  Rugcr,  Strong,  Eldridge,  Helvig,  Myron,  McHugh,  Kunlclo 
Bwamoo,  Vm  Oiddl,  WillisBs.  Made  Waid.  Mr.  Sptakor-ig. 
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''male**  liad  been  stricken  out  of  the  code,  and  no  other  actkMi  taken,  Aqr  «QiU 

have  been  eligible,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  wide  feeling  that  many  offices,  particularly 
those  connectec!  \vi'h  ]>cnn^l  and  benevolent  institutions,  cotdd  be  most  appropriately 
filled  with  women,  but  this  dau»e  practically  forbids  their  appomiment.  If  women 
are  good  enon^^  to  vote  tfa^  are  good  enough  to  be  voted  for.  If  duqr  are  qoatified 
to  choose  officials,  they  are  qualified  to  be  chosen.  I  don't  say  that  I  would  approve 
this  measure  were  it  otherwise  worded,  but  I  certainly  would  not  indorse  a  bill  which 
thus  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  breaks  it  to  the  hope,  which  deliberately 
and  avowedly  debars  anil  disqualifies  women  white  assuming  to  exalt  and  honor  thenu 
These  objections  are  apart  from  the  abstract  right  of  women  to  the  ballot,  but  they 
show  how  necessary  it  is  to  approach  such  a  subject  with  dc'iberation.  If  women  are 
to  be  enfranchised,  let  it  he  done,  not  as  a  thirty  days'  wonder,  but  as  a  merited  re- 
form resulting  from  n^aturc  reflection,  approved  by  the  public  conscience  and  sanc- 
tioned by  tiie  enlightened  judgment  of  the  people.  • 

[Signed:]       GiLBsar  A.  PmcB.  (nMvnitfr. 

An  effort  was  promptly  made  to  carry  the  jueasnre  over  the  govemor^s 
veto,  which  failed  by  a  vote  of  i8  to  261. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  large  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Bismarck,  at  which  many  of  the  members  spoke  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment,  the  chief-justice  and  r<  ma'oritv  of  his 
associates  advocating  the  measure.  Mrs.  Gage,  in  a  letter  from  Dakota, 
said  : 

An  acquaintance  of  mine,  the  owner  of  a  green-bou&e,  sent  each  of  the  members 
voting  aye"  a  bnttonhole  bouquet,  a  badge  of  honor  which  marked  our  friends  for  a 
few  hours  at  least.  It  is  a  pertinent  fact  that,  while  the  opposition  insist  that  wosMtt 

do  not  want  to  vote,  in  a  single  county  of  this  sparsely  settled  territory  223  women  did 
vote  in  the  midst  of  a  scvt^re  storm.    In  a  series  of  articles  signed  "  Jastice,"  pub- 

lished  in  the  Bismarck  7'ributu,  we  find  ihc  following: 

l  he  women  of  Dakota  do  desire  the  power  to  vote.  One  year  zgo  a  majority  of 
the  commissioners  of  Kingsbury  county  signed  a  xeqttest  that  at  an  election  to  be  held 
March  4,  1884,  the  women  should,  with  the  men,  expre«;«;  their  wishes  by  vote  upon  a 
specified  question  of  local  policy.  The  women  uiiiacduiiely  responded,  prepared 
tneir  separate  ballot-boxes,  placed  them  in  charge  of  the  election  officers  bv  the  side 
of  the  men's  boxes  unon  tne  same  table  at  De  Smct  and  other  towns,  and  voted  all 
day  side  by  side  with  the  men,  casting  throughout  the  county  223  votes.  A  mure  or* 
deny  election  was  neier  known.  No  8elf«respect  was  lost  and  no  woman  was  lowered 
in  public  esteem.  Clert^mf-n ,  lawyers,  merchants,  farmers,  all  voted  with  their  wires, 
the  ballots  going  into  diticrcnt  boxes.  One  thousand  men  voted  in  the  county.  The 
day  was  stormy  and  snow  deep  on  the  ground.  If  Ms  women  in  one  county  would 
without  previous  cxprnVnce  spring  forward  to  VOtC  On  a  week's  notice,  is  it  to  be  sap* 
pohtd  they  do  not  appreciate  the  right?  JtailCR. 

Mr.  Pickler,  who  had  taken  nn  active  part  in  the  discussion  on  the 
amendment,  n  ccu  ed  rn:in\'  icilers  of  thanks  from  the  inends  of  woman 
suffrage  throughuut  the  nation,  and  made  his  acknowledgments  in  the 
following  cordial  letter  to  Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage : 

Fauucton,  D.  T..  April  20,  1885. 

MaHtda  Joslyn  Gage,  Syraeme^  N.  Y,: 

Dear  Madam:  Your  kind  letter  addressed  to  me  on  the  Woman  Suffrage  bill,  at 
Bismarck,  would  have  been  earlier  acknowledged  had  it  not  been  that  I  suffered  rj-ilte 
a  severe  illness  upon  my  return  from  the  icgislature.  1  beg  to  assure  you  that  words 
of  encouragement  from  snch  able  and  dfotinguished  personages  as  yonrtelf  have  beea 
highly  appreciated  in  my  effort  to  secure  suffrage  for  women  in  Dakota.  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  that  your  indication  .i>  to  a  coming  political  patty,  with  woman 
safirage  as  one  plank  in  its  platform,  may  not  be  without  foundation. 
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I  introduced  the  bill  in  the  Dakota  ItgisLiturc,  having  prcvioj-ly  supported  a  like 
mca:suie  in  the  Iowa  legislature,  really  without  consultation  witii  any  one,  or  without 
knowledge  as  to  the  sentiment  of  tiie  members  npoQ  the  question,  I  have  bad  my 
convictions  since  my  college  days  that  simple  justice  demands  that  woman  should 
have  the  ballot,  and  in  this  opinion  1  nm  warmly  seconded  by  my  wife,  who  desires  to 
TOie,  as  i  think  all  sensible  women  should.  I  was  pleased  with  the  favor  the  bill  re- 
ceived, and  after  a  week  or  two  bdieved  it  possible  to  have  it  pass  the  House,  with 
constant  exertion  and  watchfulness.  Those  who  at  6r$t  laug^icd  at  the  idea,  learning 
I  was  very  much  in  earnest,  stopped  to  connder  and  to  discuss,  and  finally  came  to. 
vote  for  it. 

It  passed  the  House,  and  after  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  an  adverse  committee  in  the  Council,  who  insisted  on  having  it  referred  to  them,  it 
passed  with  an  amendment  "  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people."  I  managed  to  have 
the  Hou^^e  refuse  to  concur  in  this  amendment,  which  resulted  in  a  conference  com- 
miltet,  five  out  of  six  of  whom  reported  in  favor  of  the  Council  receding  from  tiieir 
amendment,  which  they  did,  and  yet,  after  all,  and  when  we  thuughi  it  safe,  it  was 
vetoed.  Few,  if  any,  supposed  that  Governor  Fierce,  a  governor  only  appointed  over 
us  less  than  six  months,  would  place  himself  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  opposed  to  the  advancement  of  human  rights.  I  deeply  regret  that  he  did 
not  nse  to  the  grandest  opportunity  of  his  life,  hut  he  failed  to  do  so. 

Your  words  were  particularly  encouraging,  being  personally  interested  in  Dakota  as 
you  ate,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  bear  witneas  that  we  have  an  intelligent  people,  and 
a  groat  many  good  women,  land-owners  and  property-holders,  who  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  taxation  of  their  property,  real  and  personal.    We  not  give  it  up; 

we  shall  continue  in  the  work,  not  doubting  that  success  will  rinaliy  crown  our  efforts. 
Our  constitution  is  not  yet  formed,  and  if  ever  the  political  parties  cease  to  exerdse 
their  tyranny  over  us,  by  allowing  us  to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  we  shall  endeavor  at 
least  to  secure  it  so  the  legi- 1  m-rr  may  grant  or  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters 
without  requiring  a  change  m  the  constitution. 

Will  you  visit  Dakota  again  ?  In  another  contest  we  would  be  much  aided  by  yotu 
presence  and  assistance,  confidently  believing  that  **  Heaven  will  one  day  free  us  from 
this  slavery."  If  your  diUdfCR*  reside  in  this  section  of  the  territory,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  form  their  acqnaiatanoe.   Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind  words,  I  am. 

Yours  truly.  J.  A.  Pickler. 

As  Dakota  has  thus  deliberately  trampled  upon  the  rights  of 

one-haif  her  people,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  congress  will  not  admit 

her  into  the  Union  until  that  odious  word  ''male"  is  stricken 

from  her  constitution. 

*lln.  Gage  has  a  son  ami  daughter  residiag  in  Dakota,  both  well  educated,  superior  young  people, 
*ho*e  influence  will,  no  doubt,  be  felt  in  every  progressive  movement  in  that  State.  Mra.  Gsfs'sdliU 
<^  sympatfaiM  with  their  niMher  in  her  broitd,  liberal  view*  on  all  questioiu.— ££.  C  S. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Clara  Bewick  Colby — Nebraska  Came  into  the  Possession  of  the  United  States,  1S03 
—The  Home  of  the  Dakota*— Chganized  as  a  Territory.  i8s4 — Territorial  L«^- 
islatnxfr^Mn.  Bloomer  Addiessesdis  Hoow'  Gea.  Wm.  Larimer,  1856— 

A  BUI  to  Confer  Suffrage  on  Woman — Passed  the  House — Lost  in  the  Senate — 
Constitution  Harmonized  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment — Admitted  as  a  State 
March  1,  1867 — Mrs.  Stanton,  Miss  Anthony  Lecture  in  the  State,  18O7 — Mrs. 
Tf«cy  Ctttler,  xSto—Mr.  Esther  L.  Warner's  Lettei^-Cbiiatitatknul  Omven* 
tkn,  l87t— Woman  SufTrage  Amendment  Submitted — Lost  hf  12,676  against, 
3,502  for — Prolonged  Discussion — Constitutional  Convention,  1875 — Grasshoppers 
Devastate  the  Country — /nUr-Ocean,  Mrs,  Harbert — Omaha  Kefublican,  1876— 
Woman's  Column  Edited  by  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Brooks — "  Woman's  Kingdom 
State  Society  formed,  January  19,  x88i,  Mrs.  Broolcs  President— Mrs.  Dinimoore, 
Mrs,  Colby,  Mrs.  Brooks,  before  the  Legislature — Amendment  again  Submitted— 
Active  Canvass  of  the  State,  1882 — First  Conrention  of  the  Stnte  Associntion — 
Charles  F.  Manderson — Unreliable  Petitions — ^An  Unfair  Count  of  Votes  for 
Woman  SnAn^ge— Amendment  Befeated-^kHiventions  in  -  Omabn^Ketable 
Women  in  tbe  State  —Convctttioii^  Wmud*  TViimn  Ettablisbed  in  1883. 

Clara  Bewick  Colby,  the  historian  for  Nebraska,  is  of  Eng- 
lish parentage,  and  came  to  Wisconsin  when  eight  years  of  age. 
In  her  countiy  home^  as  one  of  a  large  family,  she  had  but  scant 
opportunities  for  attending  the  district  school,  but  her  father 
encouraged  and  assisted  his  children  to  study  in  the  winter  even- 
ings, and  in  this  way  she  fitted  herself  to  teach  in  countiy  schools. 
After  a  few  terms  she  entered  the  State  University  at  Madison, 
and  while  there  made  a  constant  effort  to  secure  equal  privileges 
and  opportunities  for  the  students  of  her  sex*   She  was  gradu- 
ated Avith  honors  in  1869,  and  at  once  became  a  teacher  of  his- 
tory and  Ltitia  in  the  institution.    She  \va.s  married  to  Leonard 
W.  Colby,  a  graduate  of  the  same  university,  and  moved  to 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  in  1872.    Amidst  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life 
in  a  new  country,  the  young  wife  for  a  season  found  her  family 
cares  all-absorbing,  but  her  taste  for  study,  her  love  of  literature 
and  her  natural  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  about  her, 
soon  led  her  to  work  up  an  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a 
library  and  course  ol  lectures.    She  afterwards  edited  a  depart- 
ment in  the  Beatrice  Express  called  "  Woman's  Work,"  and  in 
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1883  she  started  TJie  Woman  s  Jrii?umj  a.  paper  whose  columns 
show  that  Mrs.  Colby  has  the  true  editorial  instinct.  For  several 
years  she  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  movement  for  woman's 
enfranchisement,  devoting  her  journal  to  the  advocacy  of  this 
great  reform.  In  addition  to  her  cares  as  housekeeper*  and 
editor,  Mrs*  Colby  has  also  lectured  extensively  In  many  States, 
east  and  west,  not  only  to  popular  audiences,  but  before  legisla* 
tive  and  congressional  committees. 

In  her  description  of  Nebraska  and  the  steps  of  progress  in 
woman's  civil  and  political  rights,  Mrs.  Colby  sa)^ : 

Nebraska  makes  its  first  appearance  in  history'  as  part  <jf  L>)uisiana  and 
belonging  to  Spain.  Seized  by  France  in  1683,  ceded  to  Spain  in  1762; 
again  the  property  of  France  in  1800^  and  sold  to  the  United  States  in 
1803;  the  shifting  ownership  yet  left  no  trace  on  that  interior  and  inac* 
cesslbte  portion  of  Louisiana  now  known  as  Nebraska.  It  was  the  home 
of  the  Dakotas.  who  had  come  down  from  the  north  pushing  the  earlier 
Indian  races  before  them.  Every  autumn  when  Heyokah,  the  Spirit  of  the 
North,  puffed  from  his  hug«  pipe  the  purpling  smoke  "enwrapping  all  the 
land  in  mellow  haze,  "  the  Dakotas  gathered  at  the  Great  Red  Pipestone 
yuarry  for  their  annual  feast  and  council.  Those  yearly  excursions 
brought  them  in  contact  with  the  fur  traders,  who  in  turn  roamed  the 
wild  and  bcautiiui  country  of  the  Niobrara,  returning  thence  to  Quebec 
laden  with  pelts.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  military  posts,  the  first 
established  In  1830  where  the  town  of  Fort  Calhoun  now  stands,  Nebraska 
was  uninhabited  by  white  people  until  the  gold  hunters  of  1849  passed 
through  what  seemed  to  them  an  arid  desert,  as  they  sought  their  Eldo- 
rado in  the  mountains  beyond.  Disa{)pointed  and  homesick,  many  of 
the  emigrants  retraced  their  steps,  and  found  their  former  trail  through 
Xehrnska  marked  by  sunflowers,  the  luxuriance  of  which  evidenced  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  encouraged  the  travelers  to  settle  within  its  bor- 
ders. 

Nebraska  became  an  organized  territory  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
in  1854,  including  at  first  Dakota.  Idaho  and  Colorado,  from  which  it  was 
separated  in  1863.  The  early  settlers  were  courageous,  keeping  heart 
amid  attacks  of  savages,  and  devastations  of  the  fire-demon  and  the  locust 

Published  history  is  Silent  concerning  the  part  that  women  took  in  this 
frontier  life,  but  the  tales  told  by  the  fireside  are  full  of  the  endurance  and 
heroism  of  wives  whose  very  isolatinn  kept  them  hand  to  hand,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  thought  to  thought  with  tlieir  husbands.  Tt  is  not 
strange  then  that  the  men  of  those  early  days  jnclined  readily  to  the  idea 
of  sharing  the  rights  of  self-government  with  women  who  had  with  them 
left  home  and  kindred  and  the  comforts  of  the  older  States.   But  it  is  re- 


•  TTa\  ing  vUilcd  Rcatricc  twice  to  -^peak  in  different  courses  of  lectures  arranged  by  ^tr<..  Colby,  I 
can  testify  to  her  executive  abUiiy  ;^ike  in  her  domestic  and  public  work.  She  cut  get  up  a  meeting, 
amagW  the  platform,  with  desk  and  lighu,  and  introduce  a  speaker  with  as  much  skill  and  grace  va 
«b«  can  «pread  a  table  with  dainty  duaa  aad  ^patising  food,  and  enliven  a  dinner  with  whty  and 
cantcst  coovcnaciQO.-^.  C  S. 
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markable,  and  proof  that  the  thought  belongs  to  the  age,  that,  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  discussion  of  woman's  status  was  still  new  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Xcw  York,  and  (jnly  seven  years  after  the  first  woman-sutlra^e 
convention  ever  held,  here — hail  way  across  a  continent,  in  a  couiiiry 
almost  unheard  of,  and  with  but  scant  communication  vith  the  older 
parts  of  the  Republic — this  instinctive  justice  should  have  ciystalised  into 
legislative  action. 

In  December,  1S55,  an  invitation  was  extended  by  the  territorial  legis* 
lature  to  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer  of  Council  Bluffs,  to  deliver  an  address  01 
woman's  rights,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  in- 
vitation was  signed  by  twenty-five  members  of  the  legislature  and  w:is 
accepted  by  Mrs.  Bloomer  for  January  8.  The  following  pleasing  account 
of  this  address  and  its  reception  was  w  ritten  by  an  Omaha  correspondent 
of  the  Council  Blufis  Chronotjpc  ui  Lliat  date: 

Mrs.  Amelia  Blooiuer,  who  had  been  formally  invited  by  members  of  the  legisUture 
and  odicn,  urived  at  Ui«  door  of  the  •tste-lioiia«  al  7  o^dodic«  P.  M.,  and  by  the  gal- 
lantly of  Gen.  Larimer,  a  paiiag«  was  made  for  1»r  to  the  platfonn.   The  booiehai 

been  crowded  for  some  time  with  eager  expectants  to  see  the  lady  and  listen  to  the 
arguments  which  wenf  to  be  ndfUiced  as  the  fniirai:!'  of  female  thons^ht  and  research. 
When  all  had  been  packed  iiilo  the  house  wha  could  possibly  tmd  a  place  for  the  »ok 
erf  the  foot,  Mrs.  Bloomer  arose,  amid  cheen.  We  watched  her  doaely.  and  saw  thit 
she  was  perfectly  self-possessed — not  n  nerve  seemed  to  be  moved  by  excitement,  and 
the  voice  did  not  tremMr.  She  arose  in  the  dignity  of  a  true  woman,  n'^  if  'he  import- 
ance of  her  mission  so  aU:»orbcd  her  thooghts  that  timidity  or  ba^fulncss  were  too 
mean  to  entani^e  the  mental  powem.  Slw  ddheied  her  lecture  in  a  pleasmg,  ahk 
ai^  I  may  say,  eloqnent  manner  that  endmlned  the  atteMlOQ  of  her  aadience  for  at 
boar  and  a  half.    A  man  could  not  have  beaten  it. 

In  mingling  with  the  people  next  day,  we  found  thnt  her  argument  had  met  with 
much  favor.  As  far  as  property  rights  are  concerned,  ali  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
lady  that  the  laws  of  onr  country  are  wrong,  and  that  woman  should  receive  the  MM 
protection  aa  mnn.  All  we  bnve  tim«  to  WKf  now  ia,  that  Mn.  Roomei's  aignmeats 
on  woman's  rights  are  unanswerable.  We  may  doubt  it  is  policy  for  women  to  vote, 
but  who  can  draw  the  line  and  say  that  naturally  she  has  not  a  right  to  do  «o>  Mtn 
Bloomer,  though  a  little  body,  is  among  the  great  women  ot  the  United  States;  and 
ber  keen,  hitdDeclnal  qre  teems  to  flash  Are  from  n  fowitain  that  will  consume  the 
•tiri>ble  of  old  theories  vntil  woman  is  placed  in  her  true  poaitfon  in  tbe  enjoyment  of 
equal  lii^nnd  privileges.   Her  only  danger  is  in  asking  too  mudi*  OliXiDA. 

Eight  days  after  Vtn,  Bloomer's  address,  Hon.  Jerome  Hoover,  meinbsr 
for  the  counties  of  Nemaha  and  Richardson,  introduced  in  the  House  a 

bill  to  confer  suffrage  equally  upon  women.  The  bill  was  put  upon  its 
third  n.aciiag,  January  25,  and  was  earnestly  championed  by  Genera! 
William  Larimer  of  Di  jut^^las  county,  formerly  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It 
passed  by  a  vote  of  14  to  11.*  The  result  oi  the  pass:i£re  of  ifie  hill  by 
the  House  was  graphically  described  by  the  Chronoiypc  uf  January  30: 

On  Friday  afternoon  and  evening  quite  an  excitement  look  place,  wluch  rcsoited  in 
oflierinf  aniasnlttooneof  tbeaUMtmembemof  Hm  kgMalni%  bat  wluch,  whUeit 
reflected  no  didumor  npoa  tbe  penoa  against  wbom  it  was  aimed,  alioald  co«ec  the 


pbcil,  Chambers,  Clancy.  Davis.  Decker.  Hail.  HaypxA 
Hoinxr.  Kirk,  Larimer.  Rose,  Sullivan— 14. 
A^o/j— McMf*.  Bwk,  Bow«Q,  Gtt»OQ,  U«sh.  Uint,  MiUw,  Moor*.  Mwtan.  ilcOwHad,  Mk*. 
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perpelnton  with  lastiiig  duune.   We  will  state  briefly  the  facto  as  we  have  beaid 

Ihem. 

The  bill  givinq;  woman  the  ri-z^ht  to  vote  can^c  up  at  II  o'clock,  by  a  special  order  of 
the  House.  A  number  of  ladies  entered  tiie  hail  to  listen  to  the  proceedings.  Gen* 
enl  Laiimcr  spoke  eloqnentljr  and  ably  in  favor  of  the  Irill,  making,  perhaps,  the  best 
speech  that  oonld  be  made  on  that  side  of  the  question.  On  the  vote  being  taken,  it 
stood — ayes  14,  nays  il.  The  bill  wns  then  sent  to  the  Council,  where  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Elections.  Its  passage  by  the  House  of  Representativci*  created 
a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  several  members  threatened  to  resign.  At  the  evening  ses- 
sion J.  S.  Morton,  W.  E.  Moore,  A.  F.  Salisbury  and  L.  L.  Bowen  came  into  the 
House  and  proposed  to  present  General  Larimer  with  a  petticoat,  which  did  not  tend 
much  to  allay  the  excitt-m-  nr.  The  General,  of  course,  was  justly  indignant  at  such 
treatment,  as  were  also  liic  other  members.  The  proposal  was  characteristic  of  the 
prime  mover  in  it,  and  %ve  are  astonished  that  the  other  gentlemen  named  should  have 
been  willing  to  associate  themselves  with  htm  in  offering  this  indignity  to  the  oldest 
and  mo«!t  re<;pected  member  of  the  body — a  man  who  was  elected  to  the  station  he  has 
so  ably  filled  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  people  of  Douglas  county.  General  Lari- 
mer had  a  perfect  right  to  advocate  or  oppose  ^e  bill  according  to  his  own  sense  of 
daty,  and  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  would  attempt  to  cast  insult  or  ridictde  upon 
him  for  so  doing,  is  worthy  only  of  the  contempt  of  decent  people*  In  saying  this  we, 
«rf  course,  express  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  bill  itself. 

The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Council,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Elections,  whfjse  chairman,  Mr.  Cowles,  reported  it  back 
without  amendment,  and  recom mended  its  passage.  This  beinir  the  last 
day  ui  liie  session,  the  bill  could  not  come  up  again.  Tiic  Chronoiype, 
after  the  adjournment,  commented  as  follows : 

The  bill  granting  women  the  right  to  vote,  which  had  passed  the  House,  was  read 
die  first  and  second  time  in  the  Council  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections, 
where  it  now  remains  for  want  of  time  to  bring  it  np  again.  A  gentleman  who  was 
oppo<;ed  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  locate  the  seat  of  justice  of  Washington  county,  ob- 
tained the  floor,  and  delivered  a  speech  of  many  hours  on  some  unimportant  bill  then 
«sidet  consideration,  in  order  to  **  kill  time  "  and  prevent  the  Washington  county  bill 
from  coming  up.  The  hour  for  adjournment  .r/«^  lAV  arrived  before  he  concluded, 
and  the  Wfiman  Suffrage  bill,  and  many  others  of  great  importance,  remained  upon 
the  clerk's  table  without  being  acted  upon.  It  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  want  of 
time  ordy  defeated  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  Council.  'I'he  citizens  of  Ne- 
biasltn  are  ready  to  make  a  trial  of  its  provisions,  which  speaks  vdumea  for  the  Intel* 
I^ence  of  the  free  and  independent  squatters  of  this  beantifnl  territory. 

Mrs.  Bloomer  says  that  assurance  was  given  by  members  of  the  Coun* 
Ctl  that  the  bill  would  have  passed  that  body  triumphantly  had  more  time 
been  allowed,  or  had  it  been  introduced  earlier  in  the  session.  The  gen- 
eral sentiment  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  pentlemen  who  talked  the  last 
hours  away  to  l<ill  other  bills  were  alone  responsible  for  its  defeat.  Mrs. 
B1a<jmer  followed  up  her  work  by  lectures  in  Omaha  and  Nebraska  City 
two  years  later. 

The  exigencies  attending  the  settlement  of  the  territory  and  the  ab* 
•orbing  interests  of  the  civil  war  occupied. the  next  decade.  The  charao 
ter  of  the  settlers  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  with  only  about 
5,000  voters,  Nebraska  gave  over  3,000  soldiers  for  the  defense  of  the 
Union  and  of  their  home  borders,  where  the  Indians  had  seized  the  occa« 
sion  to  break  out  into  active  hostilities.  The  wnrover,  Nebraska  sought 
to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  and  a  constitution  was  prepared  on  the  old 
43 
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basts  of  white  male  saffnige.  Congress  admitted  Nebraska,  but  provided 
that  the  act  should  not  take  e fleet  until  the  constitution  should  be 
changed  to  harmonize  with  the  fourteenth  amendment.  After  some  dis- 
cussion the  coniiition  was  accepted,  and  Nebraska  was  thus  the  first  State 
to  recognize  in  its  constitution  the  sovereignty  of  all  male  per*;ons. 
Some  of  the  debates  of  this  time  indicate  that  the  appreciation  oi  huniaa 
rights  was  growing,  nor  were  allusions  wanting  making  a  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  to  women.  The  debates  and  resolutions  connected 
with  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  are  historically  and 
logically  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  woman's  political 
equality.  The  man  who,  from  regard  for  justice  and  civil  liberties,  advo* 
cates  the  right  of  franchise  for  additional  classes  of  men,  easily  extendi 
the  thought  until  it  embraces  woman.  On  the  other  hand  the  man  who 
sees  men  enfranchised  whom  he  deems  unworthy  to  use  the  ballot,  thinks 
it  a  disgrace  to  withhold  it  from  intelligent  women.  Gov.  Alvin  Saun- 
ders.'*' in  his  message  urging  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment said  . 

The  day,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  far  distant  when  property  (jaaUficaiion&,  edacauoiul 
qitalificaticms,  and  color  qaalifiotions,  as  piecedeiit  to  die  inivikge  of  voting,  vill  be 
known  no  more  by  the  Ajnerioui  people,  but  that  intelligence  and  manhood  will  be 
the  only  qualifications  necessaiy  to  entitle  an  American  citisen  to  tiie  privilege  of  sa 

elector. 

Later,  Acting-governor  A.  S.  F*addock*  in  his  message  said: 

T  should  hail  with  joy  a  radical  change  in  the  rule  of  suffrage  wliich  would  give  the 
franchise  to  intelligence  and  patriotism  wherever  found,  regardless  of  the  color  of  the 

DOBMSflOr. 

The  majority  report  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  poi^ 
tion  of  the  governor's  message  which  related  to  rights  of  suffrage,  wasii 
follows: 

We  hold  that  tile  dogma  of  partial  suffrage  is  a  dangerous  I oc trine,  and  coatiaty  to 
dwlawsol  natnre  and  the  letter  and  sjurit  of  the  I>ri  Inmtion  of  Independence. 

[Signed:]         Isaac  Wilks,    William  Dailey,    George  Crow. 

A  minority  report  was  brought  in  by  S.  M.  Curran  and  Aug.  F.  Harvey.  Onil* 
rejection  Mr.  Harvey  introduced  this  lesolution : 

JUsofvedt  That  we,  die  members  of  the  House  of  Representativei,  of  tiie  kgislataie 
of  Nebraska,  are  in  favor  of  impartial  and  universal  sttffrage,  and  hdieve  fall^  in  Ac 
SC)uaIity  of  all  race^,  colors  an<l  sexes  at  the  ballot-box. 

This  W  IS  not  intended  to  advance  the  rights  of  women,  but  simply  to 
slay  the  advocates  of  the  enlargement  of  the  franchise  with  their  own 
weapons.  A.  B.  Fuller  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  word  "uni- 
versal.' and  all  after  the  word  "suffrage."  which  was  carried  by  a  voie<rf 
S3  to  9.  The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  reported : 

The  eoaititatltMi  recognizes  all  persons  bom  witiun  die  United  States,  or  nanuallMd 
in  pnnnanee  of  tiie  law,  to  be  citizens,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  and  t 
ieo«Bt  act  of  congraia  amends  the  oiganiaation  acts  of  the  aeveial  teiritoriei  so  a*  to 

•  tt  u  a  pteatura  to  raeerd  that  both  tlt«M  gcBtlenwB  have  feadied  the  logical  ivMib  of  their  (onB|^ 
views,  and  now  advocate  R'ving  the  fr.^chisc  to  intelligence  and  patriotism  rc^ardlcw Of  the  *cx  dim 
poMcsftor.  Governor  Saun<jer^,  in  the  ca}>acity  of  United  States  Senator,  caet  a  faeonble  ballot^ 
■MMUMaiaany  nAnaer  referring  lo  woauui'sdvQ  rfshli.  Hid  in  iflS>  «pgke  an  thn  ptslfavflf^ 
National  AModatiQO,  at  it»  Washtngten  cooveniion. 
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eoiCer  dM  ligjhti  of  mffngc  upon  aO  dtisew  ezcqrt  svdi  m  «e  ilitHMlifint  by  teuoB 
of  crime.    Conseqacntly,  wheA  €01lgieM  decrees  that  we  dialX  BO^  M  a  Statt^ 

phve  citizen:;  uf  rights  alren<ly  <jiiamnteed  to  them,  it  <Ioes  not  timscOld itB powctti  or 
ilDp:>se  upon  us  conditions  from  which  we  are  now  exempt. 

With  these  discussions  of  fundamental  principles  which,  although 
couched  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  strangely  enoug-h  conserved 
the  rights  ui  only  huif  tlic  citizens,  the  fourteenth  a,mendment  was  rati- 
fied, and  Nebraska  became  a  State  on  Karch  i»  1867. 

The  early  legislation  of  Nebraska  was  favorable  to  woman,  and  much 
ahead  of  that  psaaed  in  the  same  period  by  most  of  the  older  States^  The 
fecords  show  that  a  few  legislators  treated  any  matter  that  referred  to 
the  rights  of  woman  as  a  jest,  but  the  majority  were  liberal  or  respectful, 
and  the  honored  name^  of  Dniley,  Reavis,  Majors,  Porter,  Kelley,  and 
others,  constantly  recur  in  the  records  of  the  earlier  sessions  as  pushinj^ 
favorable  legislation  for  wfjmen.  At  almost  ever)'  session,  too,  the  actual 
question  of  the  ballot  for  woman  was  broached.  The  legislature  of 
1S69  bestowed  school  suffrage  on  women;*  and  a  joint  resolution  and 
a  memoriat  to  congress  relative  to  female  suffrage  were  intioduced.  The 
journals  show  that : 

Hon.  IdMiB  Reavit  of  Fills  City,  iatvodeeed  ia  the  Seaate  January  30,  a  nauoriit 
and  jmnt  leaolvtion  to  congress,  on  the  subject  of  female  saflfrage*  After  the  second 

reading,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Majors,  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  bachelors, 
consisting  of  Senators  Gere,  Majors,  Porter,  and  Goodwill,  who  reported  it  back  with- 
out recommeiulatioB.  It  was  afterwanU  oonndered  ia  committee  of  the  whole,*  then 
taken  ttp  by  the  Senate.  Reavis  moved  it  be  taken  up  for  third  leading  on  the  follow- 
ing <!.\y.  The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  the  motion  was  lo«;t  by  a  rote  of  6  to  7. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Stevenson  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with 
ihc  UNtial  re?.uU  of  neglect  and  oblivion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1867  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  lectured  in 
Omaha  and  sowed  seed  which  bore  fruit  in  the  large  number  of  petitions 
sent  later  from  that  city.  In  December  1870,  Mrs.  Tracy  Cutler  gave  sev- 
eral addresses  in  Lincoln.  Miss  Anthony  lectured  January  28,  1871,  on 
"The  False  Theory,"  and  before  leaving  the  city  looked  in  on  the  legisla* 
ture,  which  promptly  extended  to  her  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  A  number 
of  ladies  met  Miss  Anthony  for  consultation,  and  took  the  initiatory  steps 
for  forming  a  State  assorintion.  A  meeting"  was  appuinted  for  the  foU  'wing 
Friday,  when  it  was  decided  to  inLniurialize  the  legislature.  The  me- 
morial was  headed  by  Mrs.  Lydia  Butler,  wife  of  the  governor  of  the  State, 
who  spent  some  days  in  securing  signatures.  A  lively  pen-picture  o( 
those  times  is  furnished  by  private  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Esther  L. 
Warner  of  Roca; 

The  6rst  work  done  for  woman  suffrage  in  Lincoln  was  in  December,  1670.  Mrs. 

Tracy  Cutler  stopped  when  on  her  way  to  California,  and  gave  several  addresses  in 
Lincoln.    Her  womanliness  and  logic  won  and  convinced  her  hearen,  and  had  a 

*  The  legtslatoM  of  t>75  repealed  this  l«w  eKcpt  to  far  as  It  referred  to  TUimarried  adult  women  and 

wi<!ows.  In  the  Icglsbturc  of  i38i,  Senator  C.  H.  Gere  intrrxlticct!  Tnll  revisinp;  the  laws  rtblina  to 
tchool».  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  conferred  ike  school  bxllot  on  wucucn  un  the  siame  terms  &• 
on  mco  -rir  r  Any  pefion  hamig  children  «f  aehool  ag«,  or  having  paid  taxes  on  personal  property, 
or  being  assessed  <M  real  cftate,  ivhlim  meh  a  period,  ia  etitiUed  to  vole  at  all  clccdoaa  petttiaiaK  lo 
■ehools.  This,  however,  doet  not  iadude  the  power  to  vOM  for  Siateor  county  mperirtcodoata.  Tha 
iMMaeftlio  Sim  new  veteao  laiiely  that  it  i*  ao  loafer  a  auMCcrol  coaa^ 
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marked  effect  upon  public  sentiment.    There  nre  men  and  women  to-d.iy  in  Nebraslcii 
whoilate  their  conversion  to  the  cause  of  equal  rights  from  those  lectures.    Some  steps 
were  taken  towards  organization,  but  the  matter  was  dropped  in  its  incipient  stages. 
Dnring  the  same  winter  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthoflty  lectured  in  Lincoln,  and  presented  a 
petition  to  be  signed  by  women,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  rote  under  the  foarteentll 
amendment.    She  also  called  a  meeting  of  ladies  in  a  hotel  parlor  and  aided  in  organ- 
izing a  Sute  suffrage  society.    Her  rare  executive  ability  accomplished  what  other 
hands  would  have  failed  to  do.  Cor  the  difficalties  in  the  way  of  such  a  movement  At 
that  early  day  were  great.    Lydia  Bntler,  wife  of  Governor  Butler,  was  elected  presi* 
dent,  and  other  repre.sentative  women  filled  the  v.irioiis  tifTi;:es,  but  after  a  short  time 
it  was  deemed  wise  to  dislt.ind,  .as  circumstances  m.ide  it  impossible  to  keep  u{>  an 
efficient  organization.    Time  and  money  were  not  plentiful  with  western  women,  but 
we  did  what  we  could,  and  sent  a  petition  to  the  legislature  that  winter  asking  a  reso- 
lution recommending  to  the  coming  State  convention  to  omit  the  word  "  male  "  from 
the  constitution.    The  petition  was  signed  by  about  i.ooo  women,  and  received 
respectful  attention  from  the  legislature,  and  speeches  were  made  in  its  favor  by 
.several  members.   Among  others  the  speaker  of  the  House,  F.  M.  McDougal,  favored 
the  resolution.    Govenior  Butler  sent  a  special  message  with  thepetition,  recommend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  resolution,  for  which  Ne'  i  .i  -{rx  -women  will  alw.ij^s  honor  bim. 

Next  it  was  thought  best  to  call  a  convention  in  the  interest  of  woman  suffrage,  to 
be  held  while  the  constitutional  convention  should  be  in  session  the  coming  summer. 
Two  women  were  commissioned  to  prepare  the  call  and  present  it  for  the  signatares 
of  members  of  the  legislature  who  favored  the  measure.  It  was  thought  this  course 
would  give  dignity  and  importance  to  the  call  which  would  secure  attention  through- 
out the  State.  Thescs.nion  of  the  l^islature  was  very  exciting.  Intrigue  accomplished 
the  ipipeachnient  of  a  high  State  official,  and  others  were  being  dragged  down.  As  it 
neared  its  dose  the  political  cauldron  boiled  and  bubbled  with  redoubled  violence.  It 
was  more  than  any  woman  dnrcd  do  to  approach  it.  Were  not  the  political  fortunes 
and  the  sacred  honor  (?)  of  men  in  jeopardy  ?  Woman's  rights  sunk  into  insignificance. 
\Vc  subsided.    Our  hour  had  not  yet  come, 

Mrs.  Butler  says  of  the  part  she  tof  k  it  this  time  :  "I  entertained  the 
speakers  because  requested  to,  and  luund  Ihcm  so  pleasant  and  persuasive 
that  I  soon  became  a  convert  to  their  views.  The  active  and  intelligent 
leaders  at  that  time  were  Mesdames  Cropsey,  Galey,  Warner,  Monell, 
Coda,  and  many  others  whose  names  I  cannot  recall/'  As  the  resolt 
of  the  effort  thus  made  the  legislature  of  1871  memorialized  the  constitu- 
tional  convention  relative  to  submitting  the  question  to  the  electors.  The 
proceedings  given  in  the  journals  are  as  follows : 

February  4,  1871,  Mr.  J.  C.  Myers  announced  that  ladies  were  in  the  ^'allery,  and 
desired  to  present  a  petition.  A  committee  was  appomtcd  to  wall  on  them.  I>  I. 
Quimby  introduced  a  resolution  asking  an  opinion  of  the  attomey>general  as  to  whether 
in  accepting  the  foniteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  we  giant  the  right  of  sufirage 
to  women*  It  was  carried,  and  the  memorial,  the  opinion,  and  the  governor's  mes- 
sage were  referred  to  the  judiciary  commiuee,  which  reported  through  Mr.  Galey  as 
follows : 

IVfurtas,  The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  prohibits  the  women  of  said 
State  from  exercising  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise;  and 

Whftras,  Taxation  without  representation  is  repugnant  to  a  republican  form  of 
government,  an<l  applies  to  women  as  well  as  all  other  citizens  of  this  State;  and 
fVAffTtis,  All  laws  which  make  any  distinction  between  the  political  rights  and 

privilcf;es  of  males  and  females  are  unbecoming  to  the  people  of  this  State  in  the  year 
1871  of  the  world's  progress,  and  lend  only  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  means  necessary 
for  their  own  jirotection  in  the  various  pursuits  and  callings  of  life.    Therefore  be  it 

Rtsolvfd,  liV  *h'-  House  of  Reprr^ent.itives  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  that  the  con- 
stitutiooai  coaveuiiou  t9  be  begun  and  holden  on  tiiC'— ^dayof  May,  1871,  for  the 
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purpose  of  revising  and  amending  the  coni>tituiioii  of  said  State,  is  hereby  most  re- 
spectfully and  earnestly  requested  to  draft  such  unendment  to  the  constitution  of  thi» 
State  as  will  allow  the  women  thereof  to  exercise  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise 
and  afford  to  them  such  other  and  further  relief  as  to  that  honorable  body  may  be 
deemed  wise,  expedient  and  proper;  and  be  it  fardier 

Resolved,  That  said  convention  i*  he  n  hy  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested 
to  make  such  provision  (when  said  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple of  said  State)  as  will  enable  the  women  of  Nebraska  to  vote  at  said  election  for  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  same. 

JRtsolved,  Further,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  instructed  to  present  a  copy 
of  this  resoltttion  to  said  convention  as  soon  aa  the  same  shall  be  convened. 

Mr.  Porter  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  19 

to  16.*  In  the  Senate,  March  22,  E.  C.  Cunningham  offered  the  following  amend* 
ment  to  the  bill  providing  for  calling  a  constitutional  convention  : 

That  the  electors  of  the  State  be  and  are  hereby  authorised  and  recommended  to 
vote  for  and  against  female  suffrage  at  the  election  for  members  of  the  constitutional 
convention.  Provided.  Tliai  at  such  election  ail  women  above  the  age  of  21  years, 
possessing  the  qualifications  required  of  male  electors  are  hereby  authori/ed  and  re- 
qneated  to  vote  upon  said  proposition,  and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  votes  a 
separate  polling  place  shall  be  provided. 

The  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  6  to  6.f 

la  accoxdanoe  with  tho  memorial  of  the  legislature*  the  coastitutioaal 
convention  that  met  in  the  following  summer  by  a  vote  of  50  to  13 1  sub* 
mitted  a  clause  relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  constitution  itself 

was  rejected  by  the  voters  ;  and  on  this  clause  the  ballot  stood,  for.  3*503 ; 
ng^ainst.  12.676.  Had  it  been  carried  at  the  polls,  it  would  only  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  legislature  the  right  to  submit  amendments,  and  it  was 
there fcjre  no  special  object  to  the  adherents  of  impartial  suffrage  to  make 
elTcjrts  for  its  adoption,  while  the  fact  that  it  was  the  (jutgrowth  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  principle  brougiit  upon  it  all  the  opposition  that  a  clause 
actually  conferring  the  ballot  would  have  insured.  The  right  of  woman 
to  the  elective  franchise  was  championed  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  con- 
vention. Night  after  night  the  question  was  argued  ^9  and  am.  Peti- 
tions from  Lincola  and  Omaha  were  numerously  presented.  The  galler- 
ies were  filled  with  women  eagerly  watching  the  result.  The  proposition 
finally  adopted  did  not  touch  the  point  at  issue,  but  was  accepted  as  all 
that  could  be  obtained  on  that  occasion.  As  the  constitution  was  not 
ad(jptcd.  the  succeeding  legislature  felt  no  interest  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  and  the  journals  were  n(Jt  printed  ;  and  the  records  of  this 
battle  for  justice  and  civil  liberty  were  hidden  in  the  dusty  archives  of  liie 
state-house  until  brought  out  to  tell  their  story  for  these  pages.  As  this 
is  the  only  discussion  of  the  question  by  Nebraska  statesmen  which  has 
been  officially  preserved,  and  as  the  debaters  were  among  the  most  promi- 

*  The  foUowioK  named  represeomhrw  voted  "yea":  Mcssn.  Ahauo«oa.  Caanoo,  Doooe,  Galey, 
Goodim  Hall,  Jenldiii,  iUpp*  Majon,  Mycn,  Nim*.  PkUvrmii,  Porter,  Quimby*  Rhodes,  Ryan, 

WiclihAfn,  Riordnn,  Rubcrtv-19.  Votin,;  "  n.iy  ":  Me>>r>.  Rric;:^;,  B^all.  E.  Cl.irW.  J.  Clark,  Dillon, 
Duby,  Greuell,  Hudson,  Munn,  Overton,  Recti,  Kosewater,  Rouse,  Schock,  Shook,  Sommcriad — 16. 

t  Vorias  in  the  aflbmative :  M csm.  Genard.  Hascalt,  Kennedy,  Tucker,  Tennut,  and  Mr.  Pret^ 
dent — 6.   Voting  in  the  negative  :   Messrs.  Brown,  Hawke,  Hilton,  Meu,  Sheldon,  and  Thomas— 6. 

%  VotioK  "  vea  ":  Messrs.  BalUufd,  Boyd,  Campbell,  CasMlI,  EsUbrook.  Gibbt,  Gray.  HascaJI,  Kea> 
aMon,  Kilbura,  Kirkpatrick,  Lake,  Lyon,  Majon,  Mason,  Mandenon,  Maxwell,  Nelifh,  KewMine, 

PhilpioU,  Price,  Rohin»on,  Stewart  Spiecc,  Shaff,  Thoni.^s,  Tisdcl.  Towlc,  Waketcy.  Pr-^  iileiU  fitrick- 
Und-— 30.  Vetu)g"nay":  Menrt.  Abbott,  Eaton,  Granger,  Griggs,  Moore,  Myers,  Parchin,  Key- 
nddt,  Spcmguc,  ScereiMon,  Hunnel,  Vifqiiaaa,  Weaver^ij. 
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nent  men  of  the  State,  and  many  of  tbem  tetain  that  ponticm  to-dajp  a 
few  extracts  will  be  of  interest : 

The disawioD  begyn  with  the  notioB  of  llr.  L  &  Haacail  to  atnlw  oat  "mca* 

and  insert  *'peno«ts"  in  the  clause  "  All  ineD  are  by  natare  free  and  independent.** 

The  motion  wa*  lost.  General  E.  E^tabrr>ok  moved  to  add  **  Every  human  beinij  of 
full  age,  and  resident  for  a  proper  length  of  time  on  the  soil  of  the  Nation  and  dilate, 
who  ia  ftqnired  to  obey  the  tow,  is  entitled  to  a  voice  in  its  enactment:  and  rreiy  such 
person  whose  property  is  taxed  for  the  sui  port  of  the  government  is  entitled  to  a  direct 

representation  in  -ucJi  government."  Mr.  Hascail  moved  that  "man"  be  in->ertcd  in 
place  of  "human  being."  Mr.  E.  S.  Towle  desired  to  put  "male"  in  the  place  of 
*'  man."  General  Estabrook,  on  being  asked  if  his  amendment  waj>  iutcudcd  to  cover 
"woDum's  ri^ts,**  replied: 

I  take  pleasure  in  making  the  amendment  l>ecau^e  it  is  a  ste;)  in  the  T^t  direction. 
Justice  to  woman  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  the  temple  of  liberty  we  are  now  build- 
ing. That  no  citizen  ^ould  be  taxed  without  representation  is  an  underlying  principle 
of  a  repoblic  and  no  free  gorenuaent  can  exist  withont  it. 

General  Estabrook  seems  to  have  stood  alone  in  considering  that  the  principle  el 
impartial  ^ttfTmge  properly  belonged  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  amendments  were 
lost.  When  the  article  on  extension  of  suffrage  was  under  discussion.  General  Esta. 
brook  opened  the  snbject  in  a  comprehensive  speedi,  lasting  all  one  evening  and 
part  of  the  next  He  proved  that  women  were  citizens,  citing  the  petilloaa  to  ton- 
^e-s  relative  to  woman's  right  to  vote  under  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments, 
and  the  repotls  of  the  committee  thereupon— one  in  favor  and  one  opposed,  but  lx>th 
freeing  that  women  are  citizens.  Then  he  showed  what  rights  they  were  entitled  u> 
as  citizens,  quoting  the  Federal  Constitudon,  Bouvier's  Institutes  and  Law  Dictionaxy, 
James  Madison.  Paine's  Dissertation  on  the  Principles  of  Government,  Otis*  Ri^tSOf 
thr  Colonic:;,  Thomas  JcfTer«on,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  others.  Commenting  upon 
these,  he  set  forth  that  women  vote  in  corporations,  administer  estates,  manage  hospi« 
tala  and  role  empiies  without  harm  to  themselves  and  vrtth  benefit  to  everybody  else. 
He  made  a  Special  argument  to  the  Democrat  >,  reviewing  the  ponttOtt of  SOBie  of  Acir 
leading  men,  and  clo<:ed  with  saying,  "This  is  the  most  important  measttie  yet  Con- 
sidered, because  it  contains  a  fundamental  principle." 

General  Strickland  then  introduced  a  resolution  that  an  article  for  woman  suffrage 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  that  the  women  should  vote  separately,  and  that  If 
a  majority  of  both  men  and  women  should  be  in  favor,  it  should  become  a  law.  The 
member  did  not  move  this  because  he  favored  the  principle,  but  because  he  felt  sore 
the  women  would  not  vote  for  it.  He  could  nut  understand  what  a  woman  could  pos» 
•ibly  want  more  Aan  she  had,  having  the  privileges  while  man  has  thedrudgery.  He 
dosed  with  the  proj  hccy  that  in  two  years  not  a  woman  would  vote  in  Wyoming. 

General  Charles  F.  Manderson  followed.  Taking  the  ground  that  the  members 
were  not  in  convention  to  look  after  the  rights  of  the  males  only,  he  said:  "  Did  we 
recc^nize  the  right  of  all  the  people  to  be  represented,  we  should  have  to-day  on  this 
floor  some  persons  sent  heie  to  represent  the  women  of  oar  State.  Men  do  not  r«p> 
resent  women  because  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  held  responsible  by  them.  We 
have  no  more  right  to  represent  the  women  here  than  a  man  in  Iowa  has  to  go  to  con- 
gress and  presume  to  represent  Nebraska  there."  To  illustrate  the  principle  Geoesal 
llandenMW  instanced  that  in  the  New  York  Conttilutional  Conventions  of  i8ai  and 
1892,  persons  voted  for  delegates  who  hid  not  the  property  qualiiicatioDs  to  vote  at 
ordinary  elections.  Even  the  black  man  was  represented  by  delegates  for  whom  he 
had  voted.  In  presenting  a  petition  from  Lincoln  with  seventy  names  of  women  who 
desired  to  vote,  Genera]  Manderson  said  he  had  made  inquiries,  and  these  were  the 
names  of  the  respectable,  influential  ladies  of  Lincoln,  sizty<three  of  whom  weie  mar- 
ried, lie  then  reviev^ed  the  hi>tory  and  workings  of  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoarilil^ 
furnishing  the  highest  testimony  in  its  favor,  and  closed  as  follows  r 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  envy  not  the  heart  or  the  head  of  the  man,  let  him  occupy  what 
place  he  may,  let  him  sit  in  a  legislative  body  or  wield  the  editorial  pen,  who  b  so 
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bMC  AS  to  denounce  the  advocates  of  this  measure  as  demagogues,  and  to  sav  that  if 
the  right  is  extended  to  woman,  the  low,  the  miserable.  wiU  outnumber  at  the  polk 
the  thousands  of  virtuous  wives  throughout  this  land  who  advocate  this  measure ;  the 
lie  is  thrown  in  his  teeth  by  that  noble  woman,  Mrs.  Livermore,  who  did  more  service 
in  time  of  war  as  a  soldier  battling  for  the  right  than  did  even  my  gallant  friend,  and 
did  far  more  than  myself.  She  inaugurated  and  carried  in  her  mighty  hand  and 
guided  by  her  mighty  brain  that  Western  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  and  helped  hy  5«ome 
means  the  Western  Sanitary  A&sociatiun  thai  did  more  than  10,000  armed  men  to  aup- 
pitM  tke  late  rebellion.  The  lie  is  hurled  in  the  teeth  of  the  vile  slanderer  by  this 
petition  from  the  honest,  virtuous  ladies  of  the  city  ff  I  -ncoln.  If  we  have  jrisnted 
one  seed,  that  will  bring  forth  good  fruit,  Cn>d  be  thankcu  tor  ihsX.  resuit. 

Mr.  Ketiutdn  qwke  in  favor  of  the  measnre,  and  Judge  Moore  oppoaed  it  in  a  vei^ 
wittj  speech,  of  which  the  principal  points  were  that  the  nemben  were  to  decide  ao> 

cording  to  expediency,  not  right;  that  women  had  always  consented  to  the  government 
—never  trampled  the  flag  in  the  dust,  but  always  rallied  to  its  sup]-  rt.  Judge  O.  P. 
Mason  followed  in  opposition,  also  J.  C.  Myers,  the  latter  claiming  that  for  twenty 
fsais  the  ndvocalesof  woman  snffiage  have  made  little,  if  any.  impreation  00  the  public 
mind.  E*  F.  Gray  had  begun  speaking  in  favor  when  Victor  Vifquain  moved  the  pi^ 
vious  question.  A  lively  debate  followed  this,  but  it  did  not  prevail.  Mr.  Ma5on 
said  :  "  If  we  hold  the  right  on  this  question  let  us  challenge  discussion  and  meet 
the  opposition.  It  is  not  a  wasted  thne  that  sows  the  seed  of  truth  in  the  brain.**  Mr. 
IfandefsoQ  nrged  the  number  of  petitions  that  had  been  sent  in  at  a  reason  for  full 
discussion.  R.  F.  Stevenson  s.atd  he  '.vn<;  npj.osed  to  it  in  every  form.  A.  I-.  Sprague 
was  against  submitting  this  question  at  any  time,  that  neither  by  the  laws  of  God  nor 
of  man  weie  women  eutitied  to  vote.  Seth  Kobinj»on  would  like  to  hear  the  social 
aspects  of  the  question  discassed«  He  said :  *'  I  would  like,  gentlemen,  to  show 
whether  it  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  regenerate  our  social  system  and  make  women 
as  a  class  more  efficient  than  they  are."  The  motion  for  the  previous  question  being  lost 
a  motion  was  made  to  stnke  out  this  section.  Wliile  this  was  pending  General  Esta- 
hfook  insfoted  that  it  diould  be  re-committed,  saying :  **  It  is  the  only  political  qnes> 
lion  that  has  essential  principle  in  it.  There  are  not  brains  enough  in  this  conventiaB 
to  show  the  Justice  of  taxation  without  representation.  Judge  George  B.  Lake  warmly 
seconded  Mr.  Estabrook's  motion.  O.  P.  Mason  wanted  the  proposition  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  both  sexes  separately.  J.  E.  Philpott  advocated  woman  suffrage  in  a  com- 
prehensive argument,    In  closing,  he  said : 

I  demand  that  suffrage  shall  be  extended  to  females  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
not  adequate  representation  in  the  electoral  department.  As  evidence  of  this  I  cite 
the  undeniable  facts  that  in  this  State  woman  has  not  fair  wages  for  her  work — has 
not  a  fair  field  to  worit  in.  The  law.  with  all  its  freedom,  does  not  place  her  on  the 
same  footing  as  to  property  that  it  does  males.  She  has  no  voice  as  an  elector  in 
the  making  of  the  laws  which  regulate  her  marital  union,  no  voice  in  the  laws  which 
sever  those  ties.  The  asottocf  the  State  is  **  Equality  Before  the  Law."  This  can 
DO  more  be  among  us  with  women  disfranchised  than  in  our  nation  all  men  could  he 
free  and  equal  while  there  were  more  than  3,000,000  slaves. 

A.  J.  Weaver  spoke  in  opp^rioo  and  was  followed  by  Hon.  I.  S.  Hascall,  who 
haied  lus  advocacy  of  the  |»iinciple  on  the  ri^ts  that  woman  has  as  an  indivkiual : 

Because  we  have  started  upon  the  wrong  track,  because  women  in  the  dark  ages 
were  in  bondage.  i&  no  reason,  when  we  have  advanced  to  a  higher  civilization,  that 
we  should  connnne  this  baibarous  practice.  There  is  a  higher  point  to  reach  and  I 
want  to  see  the  people  reach  tliat  point.  I  thiT.k  tluit  the  American  pcojile  are  old 
enough  in  experience  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder,  and  that  when  the  questicMi  arises 
they  will  meet  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  l>e  satisfactory  to  alL 

Mr.  Stevenson  spoke  in  opposition  basing  his  aignment  on  man's  snperiori^  U> 
woman  and  closed  with  this  remarkable  prediction  which  lias  probably  never  been  sur* 

passed  as  a  specimen  of  "  spread  eagle": 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  really  think  that  if  the  ballot  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Woman  the  old  American  eagle  that  stands  with  one  foot  npon  the  Alleghanies  and 
theothernpon  the  Rockies,  wfaetring  bis  beak  npon  the  ice-capped  moontidns  of 
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Alaska,  and  covering  half  the  Soutbern  gulf  with  his  tail,  will  cease  to  scream  and  ^nk 
into  the  pits  of  bladniess  of  dafkness  amidst  the  shridnof  lost  spiiitt  Oat  will  foiem 

echo  and  reecho  through  cavernous  depths  unknown. 

S.  P.  Majors  advocated  the  measure,  and  in  the  cmirsc  of  the  discussion,  B.  I. 
iliaman  offered  a  burlesque  resolution,  proposing  to  change  the  duties  and  functiMU 
of  the  sexes  by  John  D.  Neligh  said : 

The  gentleman  from  Otoe  (Mr.  Mason)  will  get  the  commission  of  the  ChrisUan 
mothers,  not  against  the  ri?^ht  of  fem.ile  suffrage,  V»ut  fcr  universal  suffrage.  That 
Mil  be  a  happy  day — a  day  when  we  shall  shine  out  as  a  nation  more  brightly  than 
any  other  nation  under  the  sua.* 

The  constitution  of  1871  not  having  been  adopted,  it  became  necessary 
to  piesent  another  to  the  people.  Accordingly  in  the  nuxuiier  of  187$ 
del^;ates  of  the  male  citizens  met  in  the  capital  city.  Mo  otttside  press- 
ore  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  influence  their  oonsideiation  of  this 
subject.  The  grasshoppers  had  ravaged  the  State  the  previous  year,  cut- 
ting oflf  entirely  the  principal  crop  of  the  country.  Again  in  the  spring  of 
1875.  in  some  of  the  river  counties,  the  young  had  hatched  in  m vriads, 
and  devoured  the  growing  crops  ere  winging  their  way  to  tiieir  mountain 
home.  Gloom  overspread  the  people  at  the  prospect  of  renewed  disaster, 
and  the  dismal  forebodings  were  realized  even  as  the  delegates  bat  in 
council,  for  at  this  time  ocoirred  the  final  appeanuu^  of  the  locusL  As 
the  people  gazed  into  the  sky  and  watched  the  silver  cloud  floating  In  the 
sunshine  resolve  itself  into  a  miniature  army  clad  in  buniisbed  steeU 
women  forgot  to  be  concerned  for  their  rights^  and  the  delegates  thought 
only  of  completing  their  work  with  the  utmost  economy  and  speed. 

The  new  constitution,  however,  was  formed  on  a  more  liberal  basis. 
Hon.  R.  B.  Harrington,  of  JBeatrice,  in  the  Committee  on  Bill  of  Rights, 
substituted  the  word  "  people  "  for  "  men,  "  and  it  passed  without  comment. 
An  article  on  amendments  was  embodied  in  the  constitution,  the  same  in 
substance  as  the  one  defeated  in  187 1,  under  which,  as  was  actually  done 
in  i88t,  the  legislature  could  present  amendments  relating  to  suffrage. 

The  question  of  adopting  the  article  relating  to  qualifications  of  electoxs 
being  before  the  convention,  Judge  Clinton  Briggs  of  Omaha  sat  during 
the  reading  of  the  first  clause,  ** every  male/'  etc.*  meditating,  as  be  re- 
lated to  a  friend,  on  how  many  lives  had  been  sacrificed  and  how  many 
millions  of  money  had  been  spent  in  getting  rid  of  the  word  "  white," 
which  had  made  such  an  unjust  restriction,  and  how  easy  it  would  be,  by 

*  The  gentlemen  who  advocated  the  measure  mOtt  wannly,  wrn:  fimonft  the  ablest  judges  and  juitMt 
of  the  State.  Of  the  opfMNitioo,  Jodf*  O,  P.  Mami  «apariaic«d  a  cbaagiB  of  heart,  ami  un  yean  lalcr 
appeared  as  a  foremost  advocate.  General  E.  EtubroiA  of  Omaha  lent  an  his  iaflttence  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  Lite  cam-nss,  anJ  Cul.  Phllpott  of  Lincoln  w  is  al>'.)  a  w.irm  adviKatc,  oftca  acconijja Dying 
hk  fealous  wife  and  other  mciubern  of  the  effective  and  untiring  Lincoln  a&sociauon  to  the  &chool-houK 
meetings  held  fo  all  parts  of  Lancaster  county.  D.  T.  Moure  was  called  onl  at  a  meeting  In  Voilt  ia 
1881,  and  came  forw  ard  w  ithout  hesitation,  saying  that  he  was  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  He  related 
thi*  incident:  that  ou  hi*  return  home  from  the  convention  of  1871,  he  Tmnd  that  his  wife  had  been 
iodling  after  his  stock  farm  and  attending  to  his  bii->inc>i  so  that  everything  was  in  good  Older.  He 
praised  her  highly,  when  she  replied,  "  Yes,  and  while  I  was  caring  for  your  iaterctt»«  you  wck  vodQg 
against  my  rights.**  The  reply  eet  htm  to  Ihinlung,  and  he  thought  hintielf  over  on  die  other  side.  A' 
J  Wc.iv- r  opvKiscd  the  c1a(i>c  in  .1  very  bitter  speech.  The  friends  of  the  amendment  in  iSSi  were 
given  to  understand  th.\i  Mr.  Weaver  was  friendly,  but  to  prevent  the  foreigners  having  that  opiDtaa, 
Mr.  Weaver  trandated  the  record  of  his  opfMntiQililllo  German,  and  distributed  the  papers  among  the 
German  voters.  Having  been  elected  to  coogrew,  he  was  one  of  only  three  Kepablican  members  who 
voted  agaioAt  the  standbf  comnitiMt  on  woman's  claim.  ThcM  facn  cm  him  a  gieat  many  votes  at 
the  time  of  his  reelection  fa  i884«  and  are  not  yet  f  wgottea. 
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one  datih  ui  the  pen.  to  blot  uut  the  word  "  iuale,"  and  thus  abohsh  this 
other  unjust  restrictioii.  On  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  he  moved  to 
strilce  out  the  word  "  male."  R.  B.  Harrington  relates  that  the  motion  of 
Judge  Briggs.  who  had  not  before  expressed  his  sentiments,  and  who  had 
not  consulted  with  the  known  advocates  of  the  measure,  so  astonished 
the  convention  that  it  wis  some  time  before  they  could  realize  that  he  was 
in  earnest.  The  friends  rallied  to  Judj^e  Bripfgs'  support.  Gen.  Chns.  F. 
Manderson — a  member  of  this,  as  of  the  preceding  convention — seconded 
the  motion,  and  sustained  it  with  a  forcible  speech.  Mr.  Harrington  made 
a  speech  in  its  favor,  and  after  a  short  and  vigorous  discussion  it  came  to 
a  vote,  which  showed  fifteen  for  the  motion  and  fifty-two  against.* 

About  this  time  Nebraska  was  again  visited  by  lecturers  on  woman  suf* 
fnge,  who  found  an  intelligent  class  of  people,  who,  with  growing  m^ 
terial  prosperity,  were  kindly  disposed  toward  progressive  ideas.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Campbell  lectured  in  Nebraska  in  1875,  at  about  fifteen  places 
between  Kearney  and  the  Missouri.  In  1877-8  and  9,  Mrs.  Stanton  and 
Miss  Anthony  lectured  at  many  points.  These,  with  some  local  lectures 
aroused  an  intt  11 11:1  lU  int  i-rest  in  equal  rights  for  woinen.  It  was  attemptetl 
t(j  give  this  expression  in  the  legislature  of  1879.  Res<jluLions  were  intro- 
duced, favorable  reports  made  and  the  subject  treated  witli  kindly  con- 
sideration, but  for  lack  of  time,  or  some  one  deeply  interested,  nothing 
was  accomplished. 

The  legislation  of  1879  on  the  subject  of  equal  suffrage  originated  wttli  Senator 

McMeans  and  C.  6.  Slocumb  of  Fnihury.  The  former  offered  a  petition  from  Thos. 
Ilarbine  and  l6o  others;,  askinc;  -x  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  thedisfranchis- 
tu|{  of  citucns  on  account  of  s«x.  Referred  to  a  committee  of  whom  a  majority 
recommended  that  its  consideration  be  indefinitely  postponed.  A  minority  report  was 
brought  in  by  Orlando  Tefft  and  Chas.  H.  Brown  reconunending  that  the  pnyers  of  pe* 
titioners  be  granted.  In  the  House,  at  the  same  session,  C.  B.  Slocumb  presented 
the  petition  of  Calvin  F.  Steele  and  other";,  with  a  resohition  asking  that  the  com- 
mittee on  constitutional  amendments  be  instructed  to  provide  for  the  submu»sion  of  an 
amendment  conferring  the  franchise  vpon  woman.  The  teiolntion  was  adopted, 
teferred,  and  reported  baclt  with  draft  of  an  amendment.  The  committee  were 
Messrs.  True.  Windham,  Batty,  Simonton,  Mitchell,  Sparks  and  Gaylc  1.  On  tnotion 
of  Mr.  Tmc:  the  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  first  reading;  no  further  mention  ap- 
pears of  it. 

The  first  suflrage  society  of  the  State  was  formed  at  Fairbury  by  Mrs. 
H.  Tyler  Wilcox,  and  although  this  oiiganization  lived  but  a  short  time,  it 
secured  petitions  and  drew  the  attention  of  legislators  elect— Senator  Mc- 
Means and  C.  B.  Slocumb — ^to  the  general  interest  felt  in  Jefferson  county; 
The  second  society  was  formed  in  Thayer  county.  The  sisters,  Mrs.  Davis 
and  Mrs.  Cornell,  of  Alexandri.i,  called  a  meeting,  which  resulted  in  or- 
ganizing the  Alexandria  Free  Suffrage  Association,  Sept.  27,  1878.  Prof. 
W.  D.  Verniilion  and  E,  M.  Cnrrcll  of  Hebron,  lectured  before  this  society, 
but,  most  of  the  members  living  in  the  country,  the  meetings  were  given 
up  wlien  the  cold  weather  set  in. 

•  1  he  debatei  of  ihU  convention  we not  reported  for  the  economical  reasons  mentioned.  The 
Dam-js  of  the  honoroJ  filtccn  are,  Clin lun  Bri^*,  W.  L.  Dunlap,  R.  C.  Eldridge,  J.  G.  Ewan,  C.  H. 
Fn  y.  C.  H.  Oerr,  R.  B.  Harrington.  D.  P.  Henry,  C.  F.  Manderson.  J.  McPll«1«n,  M.  K.  Reese,  S. 
M.  Kiricpotrick,  L.  B  •  Thome,  A.  M.  Wailing^  J .  F.  Zediker.  Many  of  iheaie  were  active  f  riemif  of  Ut« 
iacDdBcMof  tSSs. 
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The  first  working-  scjcicty  was  that  of  Hebron,  which  was  organized  by 
Mrs.  Stanton,  April  15,  1S79.  The  citizens  were  prepared  fur  the  under- 
taking. E.  M.  Correll,  editor  of  the  Hebron  Journal,  in  editorials^  in  leo 
tures  by  himself  andotheiv,  had  uiged  on  women  the  dignity  and  import* 
ance  of  intereatlng  themaelves  in  their  own  behalf.  The  society  had  been 
encouraged  by  lectnres  from  Miss  Couzins  and  Mrs.  H,  T.  Wilcox,  tbe 
latter  taking  the  ground  then  comparatively  new,  that  woman's  ballot  is 
necessary  for  successful  temperance  effort  Meetings  were  kept  up  regu- 
larly and  with  increasing^  mf'mbership.  nnd  the  Thayer  County  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  won  a  dese  I  \  <  d  triumph  in  being  primarily  connected 
with  the  origin  and  surcessful  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of  1881.  The 
legislators  elected  in  r  8&0  were  Senator  C.  B.  Coon,  and  Representative  E. 
M.  Correll.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  active  members  of  the  Thayer 
County  Association,  and  after  their  election  a  committee  waited  on  them, 
pledging  them  to  special  effort  during  the  coming  session. 

Meanwhile  a  general  favorable  sentiment  was  growing.  In  noting  this 
it  would  not  be  right  to  omit  mention  of  Mrs.  Harbert*s  "Woman's  King- 
dom." in  the  Chicago which  circulated  largely  among  countiy 
readers.  The  Omaha  Republican  passed,  in  1876,  under  the  editorial  man- 
agement of  D.  C.  Brooks,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  been  prominent  in  the 
sutlrnge  work  of  Michigan  and  Illinois.  The  favorable  attitude  of  this 
paper,  and  the  articles  which  Mrs.  Brooks  from  time  to  time  contributed 
to  it,  exerted  a  wide  iiiiluence.  In  the  winter  of  Mrs.  Brooks  estab- 
lished a  woman's  department  in  the  RefmhUcam  which  crystallized  the 
growing  interest  around  the  leadership  of  its  editor.  Letters  were 
addressed  to  her  from  various  sections  of  the  State,  uiging  immediate 
action.  The  following  from  Mrs.  Lucinda  Russell  will  show  the  interest 
felt: 

Tecumseh,  Neb  ,  December  4.  1880. 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Brooks — Dear  Madam:  I  have  been  shown  a  form  of  peiitioa 
for  the  sttffr^  which  you  enclosed  to  Rev.  Mary  J.  DeLoog,  of  this  place.  Will  you 
please  inform  me  if  this  is  to  be  the  form  of  petition  to  be  presented  during  tbe  pres^ 
ent  session  of  the  legislature  ?  We  wish  the  exact  words  in  order  that  we  niAy  have  it 
published  in  our  local  paper. 

We  think  ti  best  to  call  a  meeting,  even  now  at  this  somewhat  late  day,  and  send 
women  to  Lincoln  who  will  attend  personally  to  this  matter.  We  have  left  these 
things  neglected  too  long.  Will  you  call  on  all  women  of  the  State  who  can  do  so  to 
assemble  at  IJiicoln  dtiring  the  session  of  the  legislature,  appointing  the  Hnv  etc.?  I 
think  we  would  be  surprised  at  the  result.  This  tovm  contains  scarcely  a  woman  who 
is  opposed  to  woman  saffrage.  We  know  we  are  a  power  here;  and  we  do  not  know 
hot  the  same  hearty  support  which  Tecumseh  would  afford  may  exist  in  many 
towns  throughout  tbe  State.  AU  we  need  for  good  earnest  work  and  mighty  results 
is  organization.  L.  R. 

In  accordance  with  these  requests  a  meeting  for  conference  was  called 
at  Lincoln,  January  19,  1881,  Mrs.  Brooks  presiding.  A  second  meeting 
was  held  at  the  M.  E.  Church,  January  22,  and  a  Lincoln  Woman  SulTrage 
Association  was  formed.  A  mass  convention  was  held  January  26,  and  a 
State  Association  was  formed  next  day :  *  * 

•The  officer*  elected  were:  Prttidtnt,  Harriet  S.  Brook*,  Omaha;  I'icf-Pretidrmt-at-Largr, 
Clara  Bewick  Colby,  Beatrice ;  I'ice-FrtsidetUt — First  Judicial  District,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Thomson,  Hebron ; 
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The  meeting  of  January  26  was  held  in  the  opera-house  and  was  presided  over  by 
M fs.  Franc  E.  Fiadi.  The  tp«akex«  ireie  John  B.  Finch,  Rev.  Maiy  J.  DeLong, 
Judge  O.  P.Mason  and  Mrs.  Esther  L.  Warner.  Reading  and  music  fiUed  the  pio- 
^nunme.  Mrs.  DeLong's  address  was  in  behalf  of  the  prohibitory  nnd  suffrage 
smcndmcnts.  Judge  Mason's  address  was  afterwards  printed  for  distribution.  It 
■bowed  how  forcible  and  eloquent  the  Judge  could  be  wbeo*on  the  right  side.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Judge  Mason  opposed  woaum  snftage  in  the  oonstitatioiial  con< 
vention  of  1871.    His  closing  sentences  were  : 

The  more  intelligent  rtn  1  e^cnlt^f!  the  chr>.rp,cter  'A  the  electors  in  a  government 
whose  foundation  rests  upun  the-  i  r;inclii.-.c.  tuc  mure  sale  and  secure  are  the  liberties  of 
the  people  and  the  property  of  that  governments  The  hl^er  the  social  and  moral 
'  St nn. lard  of  the  electors,  the  better  will  be  the  type  of  manhood  that  is  chosen  to 
maite  laws  and  administer  the  government.  As  you  elevate  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence, and  increase  the  ability  and  intensify  the  power  to  recognize  the  right  and  a 
sm-^e  of  obligation  to  follow  it,  yoti  make  sure  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Vuu  do  more,  yuu  elevate  the  character  of  the  laws,  and  better  the  adminis- 
tration in  every  department  of  government.  It  has  been  wisely  said  diat  government 
is  best  which  is  best  adrri'T^.i  'cred. 

I>o  as  we  will^  however,  forget  the  rights  of  others,  treat  them  with  c<Mi- 
tempt,  summon  to  our  aid  the  united  efforts  of  great  political  parties,  invoke  statutory 
and  constitutional  law  to  r.i  1  cs  in  tlie  mad  career,  yet,  let  ro  one  forget  that  God's 
balances,  watched  by  his  angels,  are  hung  across  the  sky  to  weigh  the  conduct  of  in* 
4hridQals  and  nations*  and  that  in  the  end  divine  wisdom  will  pcononnce  die  inexomble 
jii^^;ntent  of  compensatoiy  justice. 

Previous  to  nl!  r  f  these  meetings  Hon.  E.  M.  Correll  had  introduced  on 
January  13.  H.  R.  59,  a  bill  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  striking 
the  word  "  male  "  from  qualifications  of  electors.  This  had  given  im- 
petus to  the  friunrls  of  the  measure  and  inspiration  to  the  meetings.  A 
Vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Correll  by  both  the  State  and  Thayer 
County  Assuciatiuns.  The  bill  not  being  technically  correct,  Mr.  Correll 
introduced  on  February  3,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  same  purport,  H.  R. 
163.  The  committees  of  Senate  and  House  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments gave  a  bearing  that  evening  to  the  advocates  of  the  measure : 

Of  the  foniteea  members  of  the  committees,  ten  were  present;  the  fall  number  from 

the  House  and  three  from  the  Senate.  Mr.  Correll  pressed  the  claims  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  first  speech,  and  then  introduced  the  different  speakers  representing  the  State 
association.  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Brooks  reviewed  the  progress  of  sentiment  elsewhere  and 
said  that  her  acquaintance  and  correspondence  in  this  State  led  her  to  think  the  time 
ripe  for  action  of  tUa  hind.  Mrs.  Orpha  Clement  Dinsmoor  ai^ed  the  abstract  right 
of  it,  saying : 

It  has  now  come  to  the  question  of  absolute  ri^'bt — whether  one  class  of  people  shall 
say  to  another  :  "  Vou  can  cunic  only  thus  far  in  the  dirctliuu  of  liberty.  "  We  re- 
alise that  woman  must  be  educated  to  this  new  privilege,  just  as  man  has  V>cen  cdu- 
ZA'>  \  To  it,  and  just  as  this  nation  is  now  educating  millions  of  the  newly  cnfrnn- 
chii>ed  to  it.  Feeling  that  in  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  woman  is  the  peer  of  man, 
I  tiiink  that  her  actual  steps  forward  in  needful  preparatum  have  given  her  the  right 
to  say  who  shall  rule  over  her. 

Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Holmes  based  her  remarks  on  the  ndded  influence  it  would  give 
women  in  securing  wise  legislation  in  matters  of  welfare  to  the  home.  Clara  B. 
Colby  answered  questions  of  the  committee.  It  was  a  most  encouraging  fact  that 
every  meokber  of  Uie  committee,  after  the  q>eakeis  had  6nished  presenting  the  case» 

becoad,  Mr».  E.  L.Warner,  Roca ;  Third,  Mn<.  A.  P.  NitholaA,  Umaha  ;  Fourth,  Mr*.  J.  S.  Burns, 
Scribo«r;  Filth,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Chapin,  Riverton ;  Sixth,  Mr*.  D.  B.  Slaughter,  Fullerton;  Recvrding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Ada  M.  BUMabcadcr,  OkcoU;  Cprrt^f^mdimg  Sttr^mry^  Mn.  Gertrude  McDowell, 
Fairbury ;  Tretumrtr^  Mn.  L.  RutSell,  TeeuiMeh  •  Sxeeniir*  CemmittUe,  Rev.  M,  J.  DeLong, 
Mr«.  Orpha  C.  lHn»moor.  On)  a  Mr-.  J  C  K  Terts  D  .vid  City;  Mnk  C  B.  Rulnr* 
Mn.  J.  B.  Fiocb,  Lincoln;  Mts»  £>  M.  Correll,  Hebron ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bowcn,  Uasti^gik 
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spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendivicnt,  except  one,  a  Bohemian,  who  wa«;  suffering  from 
hoaritencss  and  induced  his  colleague  to  express  favorable  sentimeats  for  him.  These 
gentlemen  all  rentatned  friendly  to  the  bill  nntil  its  passage. 

Headquarters  were  established  in  Lincoln.  Mrs.  Brooks  remained  dur- 
ing tiie  session,  and  Mvsdanies  Holmes,  Russell,  Dinsmoor  and  Colby  all, 

or  most  of  the  time»  until  the  act  was  passed*  iDtendewing  the  members 
and  securing  the  promise  of  their  vot^  for  the  measure : 

The  joint  lesolntioa  went  through  all  the  prelhninnry  stages  in  the  House  without 
opposition  on  account  of  the  discretion  of  its  advocates,  the  watchfulness  of  its  seakms 

friends  among  the  members,  and  the  carefulness  of  Mr.  Correll  with  regard  to  all  , 
pending  measures.    The  bill  was  made  a  special  order  for  February  i8,  lo  45  a.  m., 
and  Mrs.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Dinsmoor  and  Mis.  Colby  addressed  the  House  by  inviutioa. 
At  the  close  ef  their  temarks  Mr.  Roberts  offered  the  following : 

Rtsclvi\i,  That,  as  the  sense  of  this  House,  we  extend  our  th.anks  to  the  ladies  who 
have  so  ably  addressed  us  in  behalf  of  female  sufirage*  and  we  wish  them  God-speed 
in  their  go<xl  work. 

On  notion  of  Mr.  Howe  the  resolntioii  was  nnanimoiisly  adopted.  Mr.  Correll 
movc  l  that  II.  R.  162  l>e  ordered ei^xoBsed  for  third  reading.  The  motion  prevailed. 
The  final  vote  in  the  House,  February  az,  stood  $1  for  the  amendment;  aa  against.* 

The  passage  of  the  bill  had  its  dramatic  features.  Intense  interest  was 
felt  by  the  crowds  which  daily  gathered  in  the  capitol  to  watch  its  prog- 
ress, while  the  officers  of  the  State  nssociation  were  extt  liied  the  court- 
esies of  the  floor,  and  came  and  went,  watching  every  opportunity  and 
giving  counsel  and  assistance  at  every  step.  On  this  eventful  Monday 
afternoon  but  one  of  these  was  present,  and  she  watched  with  anxiety  the 
rapid  passage  of  the  bills  preceding,  which  made  it  evident  that  H.  R. 
163  would  soon  be  reached.  Six  more  than  the  needed  number  of  votes 
had  been  promised,  but  three  of  these  were  absent  from  the  city.  There 
were  barely  enough  members  present  to  do  business,  as  important  bills 
claimed  attention  in  committee-rooms  and  lobbies.  The  last  bill  ahead 
of  this  was  reached,  and  the  friends  hurried  out  in  every  direction  U)  in- 
form the  members,  who  responded  quickly  to  the  call.  One  man  pledged 
t<j  the  amendment  went  out  and  did  not  return,  the  only  one  to  betray  the 
measure. 

The  roll  was  called  amid  breathless  iiUcrest  and  every  one  kept  the 
tally.  Church  Howe,  in  voting,  said:  "I  thank  God  that  my  life  has 
been  spared  to  this  moment,  when  I  can  vote  to  extend  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  the  women  of  my  adopted  State."  And  C.  B.  Slocumb  responded 
to  his  name*  "Believing  that  my  wife  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  that  I 
enjoy,  I  vote  aye."  The  last  name  had  been  called,  and  all  knew  that 
only  fifty  votes  had  been  cast  f<>r  the  amendment,  lacking  one  of  the 
required  three-fifths  of  all  members  elect.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  House, 
B.  D.  Slaughter,  usually  so  glib,  slowly  repeated  the  names  of  those  who 

*  Memliers  voting  in  the  affmative  were:  Messrs.  Abbott.  Babcock.  Bailey,  Baldwin,  Butlctt, 
Bro.-ttch.  Brown,  Cantltn, Catalan,  Cook«  Cole,  Correll,  Dailey*  I>cw,  Dowty,  Ftlky,  Fried,  Graham. 
Gray,  Hall,  Hcaeock,  H«nn«n,  Hottctter,  Howe,  Jiick»on  of  Pawnee,  Jensen,  Johnson,  Jones,  K.alr>-, 

Kemptcu,  Kv  iKr,  Linu,  McClun,  M.  Pou^.-\ll,  McKiiuion,  Miolcoy,  Moure  of  Y.itlc.  Montgomery, 
Palmer,  Paxiou,  K  moom,  Rcfd,  Roberts,  Kix)t,  Schick,  Sc  ^it,  Sill,  SUicuaib,  W'.uts,  Wil«<y  aod 
Wiadhanw— 51.  V  ntir.;  in  the  negative:  Messrs.  Bick.  BoHn,  C;»*e,  France,  Frederick.  Gates,  Holl- 
man,  Jackson  of  Douglas,  King,  Lamb,  Laughlin.  McShane,  Moore  o(  Otoe,  Mulko,  Overtoil,  PclM^ 
kOQ,  Putney,  Scars,  WdU,  Vi'ticdoo,  Zieglcr  and  Mr.  Sp«aker-^a. 
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had  voted  and  more  slowly  footed  up  the  result  IVo  favorable  members 
were  outside ;  if  only  one  could  be  reached  1  The  speaker,  who  had  just 
voted  against  the  amendment,  but  was  kindly  disposed  towards  those 

interested  in  it.  held  the  announcement  back  for  a  moment  which  gave 
Church  Howe  time  to  move  the  recommitment  of  the  resolution.  His 

motion  was  seconded  all  over  the  House,  but  just  at  this  juncture  one  of 
the  absent  friends,  P.  O.  Hcacock.  a  German  member  from  Richardson 
county,  came  in,  and,  being  told  what  was  going  on,  called  out,  "  I  desire 
to  vote  on  this  bill."  He  walked  quickly  to  his  place  and,  in  answer  to 
his  name,  voted  "aye."  The  speaker  asked  Mr.  Howe  if  he  wished  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  which  he  did,  and  the  vote  was  announced.  The 
galleriea  cheered,  and  the  House  was  in  a  hubbub,  unrebuked  by  the 
speaker,  who  looked  as  happy  as  if  he  had  voted  for  the  bill.  The  mem- 
bers gathered  around  the  woman  who  sat  in  their  midst,  shook  hands  and 
extended  congratulations,  many  even  who  had  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment expressing  their  personal  sympathy  with  its  advocates. 

The  joint  resolution  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Senate,  where,  after 
its  second  reading,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  who  returned  it  with  two  reports: 

That  of  the  majority,  recommended  its  pa&sage,  while  the  minority  opposed  it  oa  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  intfodnce  opposing  measure  into  the 
House  and  thus  create  new  divisions  in  politics  and  a  new  cause  of  excite- 
ment; but  principally  upon  the  claim  that  in  the  territory  where  female  suf- 
frage had  obtained  "for  a  period  of  two  year--"  the  experiment  h.-id  been 
disastrous,  the  "  interests  of  the  territory  damaged  in  emigration."  and  the  ad- 
ministzution  of  justice  hindered  in  die  courts.  'Hiis  leport  was  signed  by  Senatort 
|.  C  Myers  and  S.  B.  Taylor,  who  had  persiatendy  refused  to  listen  to  argument  or 
information  on  the  subject.  As  soon  as  the  report  was  made,  the  senators  were  infonned 
of  theu  glaring  mistake  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  women  of  Wyoming  had  voted, 
and  information  was  laid  before  them  proving  that  the  resSIts  in  that  territory  had 
been  in  every  way  beneficial,*  but  they  refused  to  withdraw  or  change  their  report. 

The  parliamentary  tactics  and  watchfulness  of  Senators  Doane,  Coon,  Smith,  White, 
Dinsraore.  Harrington  and  Tcfft  carried  the  bill  through  the  bluster  of  the  minority  to 
its  final  vote ;  by  twenty-two  fur  lo  eight  against. f  When  Senator  Howe's  name  was 
called  be  offered  die  foUowing  explanation : 

The  auestion  of  submitting  this  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people  is  not  to  be 

regardca  as  a  pleasantry,  as  some  members  seem  to  think.  However  mischievoir  Iv 
the  experiment  of  giving  the  suffrage  to  women  may  operate,  the  power  once  given 
cannot  he  recalled.  I  have  endeavored  to  look  at  the  question  conscientiously.  I 
desire  to  keep  abren  t  nf  all  legitimate  reforms  of  the  day.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
moral  influence  of  women  at  the  polls,  but  1  would  not  like  to  see  the  immoral  influ- 


•  At  this  time  the  valuable  inform.uion  from  Wyoming  with  which  Nebraska  was  afterwards  flotuJcd; 
lttt«n  from  Gov.  Uojrt,  editorial*  from  leading  papcn  of  tb«  territory,  and  testimony  from  every 
ivpatabletcuict,lud  not  been  itathered;  Vul  two  meaibet*  Of  the  Home,  J.  H.  Hdm aad Chnidi 
Howe,  hnfl  been  resident!!  of  Wyomin,;.  and  these  cheerfully  gave  their  amnacathat  ooly  fOOdlml 
nsulied  from  the  enfranchuement  of  the  women  of  Wyoming. 

t  Thew  voting  in  th«  «ffirmaslv«  w«re :  Meitn.  Baker,  Burnt  (of  Bodfe),  Btimt  (of  York),  Omw, 

Daily,  Dinsmore,  Doant-,  f- >  n  Gere,  Graham,  Harrinj^toii,  Monc,  Perkins,  Pierce,  Powcns, 
Smith,  Teflt,  Turner,  V.in  Wyclt,  Wells,  Wherry  and  While — w.  Those  voting  in  the  negative 
«M|  Mom.  Ballentine,  Cady,  Ervin,  Howe,  Hyert,  Taylor,  Turk  and  2eliniiig— 8.  Two  of 
these  name«  cannot  stand  in  the  roll  of  honor  witbimt  aa  espkuiation ;  for  twenty  votes  indicate  the 
fall  (Strength  of  the  bill.  The  irrelevance  of  opponents  was  illttstrated  by  Senators  Morse  and  Pierce. 
TTie  t(  rnicr  in  voting  said,  ht:  had  opposed  the  mca^virc  every  stci'  of  the  way,  and  now  to  l>e  consistent 

be  voted  aye.  Senator  Pierce  said  he  had  t>cea  watching  the  other  side  of  the  capitol  aad  nothing 
iknvieeMd  pofNibtf  hut  wlilakcr  aiul  wonca,  therefore,  be  votod  aycl 
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also  present,  with  several  friends  of  the  cause  from  abroad,  ineloding  Hon.  E.  U. 
Comll,  editor  of  the  Westrm  WommCs  Jomm^^  who  was  the  "  leader  of  the  Hoose  ** 

on  the  liill  for  sut)mitling  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  people.  The  cveninj:  x^-as 
suhry  and  threatening,  and  Mftsonic  hall  was  not  so  full  as  it  would  otherwise  hare 
been,  considering  biMh  *'  pfomise  and  perfonnance. "  The  local  attendance  was  repre* 
aentative,  inclnding  quite  a  number  of  our  leada^  dlisens,  with  their  wives,  and  the 
editttrs  of  our  contemporaries  the  I/tralda^nd  the  Bee.  The  meeting  was  a  veiy  intefotp' 
ing  one,  more  especially  the  "conversational"  portion,  in  which  free  discussion  was 
solicited.  This  was  opened  by  Hon.  E.  Rosewater,  who  spoke  in  response  to  a  very 
*  general  call.  His  address  <A  half  an  hour  in  length  was  maihed  by  apparent  sincerity, 
and  was  a  calm  and  argumentative  presentation  of  objections,  theoretical  and  practical, 
which  occurred  to  him  against  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women.  It  was  replied 
to  by  Mrs.  Colby,  in  a  running  comment,  which  abounded  in  womanly  wisdom  and  wit, 
and  iocemntly  brought  down  thehoosc.  Our  restricted  space  will  compel  us  to  forego 
a  report  of  the  discvssion  atpiesei^  On  the  condnmm  of  Mrs.  Cdby's  voy  bri^llt 
and  convincing  remarks,  Dr.  McNamantaddccsied  the  convention  in  abrief  q)eech  of 

great  earnestness,  depth  and  power. 

The  last  session  was  most  interesting.  The  hail  was  nearly  filled,  and  among 
the  audience  were  representatives  of  many  of  our  leading  families.  There  was 
nther  too  much  crowded  into  this  session,  but  the  convention  ** cleaned,  up'*  its 
work  thoroughly,  and  the  audience  displayed  a  patient  interest  to  the  vcrj*  end. 
Besides  the  address  of  Professor  Clark,  there  was  a  masterly  constitutional  argti- 
ment  by  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Colby,  which  demonstrated  that  woman  can  argue  \o^- 
cally,  and  can  support  her  postnlatea  with  tiie  requisite  l^al  learning,  embracing  a 
knowledge  of  the  common  and  statute  law  authorities  from  Blackstone  down.  The 
address  abounded  in  historical  and  literary  aJlu  ions  which  show  its  author  to  be  a 
pen>ou  of  broad  culture  as  well  as  an  adept  in  "  book  learning."  Following  came 
another  address  from  Mrs.  Bloomer,  in  whidi  ^e  disposed — as  he  expressed,  to  Dr. 
McXamara's  entire  satisfaction— of  the  stock  biblical  argument  down  from  MosestO 
Paul  again*:?  "  woman's  rights"  to  net  in  the  same  spheres,  and  spcik  from  the  same 
platform  wuh  men.  This  addre<>s  was  given  at  the  special  request  of  several  leading 
ladies  of  this  dty,  and  though  the  hour  was  late,  it  was  received  with  unbroken  interest, 
and  was  complimented  with  a  special  vote  of  thanhs,  moved  by  Mrs.  Colby.  Most 
interesting  reports  of  district  and  local  work  were  made  by  Mrs.  Holmes,  of  Tecum- 
seh,  Mrs.  Chn]-in  of  Rlvcrion,  and  Mrs.  Slaughter  of  Osceola.  Dr.  McXamara 
closed  the  cunvenLiou  with  a  tew  siirring  words  of  exiioriation  to  the  ladies  to  go  nght 
to  work  from  now  oit  to  November,  1883.  He  excused  himself  from  a  set  speech  with 
the  promise  that,  if  "  let  ofi  "  now,  he  would,  at  some  future  time.  pre>ent  a  fuil  ex. 
pression  of  his  views  on  the  reform  to  which  he  has  so  earnestly  pledged  himself.  The 
closing  word  in  which  the  Republican  would  sum  up  the  varied  proceedings  of  the  fiist 
Sute  suffrage  convention  is  die  magic  word  wiccesSi 

A  second  very  successful  convention  was  held  at  Kearney,  October  19, 
aa  A  score  or  more  societies  were  represented  by  delegates  and  their 
reports  were  very  encouraging. 

The  prindpal  features  of  the  programme  were :  Addiess  of  president,  Harriet  & 
Brooks  ;  welcome,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Sydenham  ;  response,  Mn.  A*  P.  Nicholas ;  addresses 

by  Mrs.  Esther  L.  Warner,  Gen.  S.  H.  Connor  (whose  name  appeared  among  the  votes 
of  the  opponents  in  1875) ;  Mrs.  Orpha  C.  Dinsmoor, on  "Inherent  Rights";  L.  B. 
Fifield,  regent  of  dm  State  University,  on  "Woman's  Influence  for  Women  and 
Rev.  Crissman,  resident  Presbyterian  minister,  on  **  Expedient.**  Among  die  letters 

received  was  the  following,  addressed  to  Mr>,  Dinsmoor,  by  Gen.  M and erson,  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  as  voting  for  woman's  ballot  in  the  constitutional  oonvtn* 
tions  of  1671  and  1875  - 

Omaha.  October.  17. 

Your  esteemed  favor  inviting  mc  to  speak  before  the  convention  at  Kearney,  October 
x8,  19,  upon  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women,  was  duly  received.  I 
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h*ve  dekgwl  replying  to  it  until  to  dmy  in  the  hope  that  my  profesnonal  engagementt 

would  pci:ii:i  w.r  to  meet  With  you  at  Kearney.  The  continuing  session  of  our  Dis- 
trict Court  prevents  my  absence  at  this  time.  I  would  like  vety  much  to  be  with  voa 
at  the  meeting  of  your  asfxjctJttion.  My  desire,  however,  would  be  to  hear  rather  than 
to  speak.  Ten  years  have  passed  since,  with  other  members  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  187X,  I  met  in  aigument  those  who  opposed  striking  the  word 
"male"  from  the  constitution  of  Nebraska.  In  those  days  **the  truth  was  mighty 
and  prevailed,"  almost  to  the  extent  of  full  success,  for,  as  the  result  of  our  effort,  we 
saw  the  little  band  of  thirteen  inci^t  n  r  to  thirty.  I  feel  that  there  must  be  much  of 
new  thought  and  rich  argument  griy.Mug  from  the  agitation  of  the  last  ten  years,  and 
to  listen  to  those  who.  like  yourself  and  manyolher  membersof  your  association,  have 
heen  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for  the  right,  would  be  most  interesting,  But  I 
must,  for  the  present,  forego  the  pleassure  of  hearing  you.  I  write  merely  10  keep  myself 
'  '-on  the  record  "  in  the  good  fight.  Now*  as  ever,  I  favor  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
the  <!I-fmnchi.sement  of  ignorance.  T  would  both  extend  and  contract  the  right  to 
vote  in  our  republic;  extend  it  so  that  inlelligence  without  reganl  to  color  or  sex 
should  rule,  and  contract  it  so  that  ignorance  should  be  ruled.  If  this  be  not  the  cuie 
for  the  political  ills  that  threaten  the  permanency  of  American  insfit'^tions,  then  there 
is  no  cure.    May  Nebraska  be  the  first  of  the  States  to  apply  the  rcmcdv. 

V«y  vespectfttlly  yotirs,        CkARUS  F.  mandxmon. 

The  assodation  sent  ottt  its  scouts,  and  as  a  result  a  convention  was 
held  in  quite  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  at  Norfolk,  November  30  and 
December  1.  This  was  much  appreciated  by  the  citizens,  whose  locality 
was  at  that  time  not  much  frequented  by  speakers  on  any  topic*  The 
first  annual  meeting,  held  at  Lincoln  in  February,  1882.  found  a  large 
number  of  delegates,  each  with  reports  of  kindred  local  wurk,  ready  to 
receive  the  record  of  this  year  of  preparation.  Everything  indicated  a 
favorable  termination  to  the  effort,  as  it  became  evident  that  ail  sections 
of  the  State  were  being  aroused  to  active  interest. 

The  address  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Brooks,  was  entitled,  "  Work,  Wages 
and  the  Ballot.**  It  was  a  review  of  a  lecture  given  earlier  in  the  season  by  Chancel* 
lor  Fairchild  of  the  University,  in  which  he  had  taken  the  ground  that  the  work  of 

women  should  not  receive  the  same  wages  as  that  of  men.  Rev.  r>r.  McNamara  and 
others  spcike  briefly  and  earnestly.  Miss  Lydia  Bell,  at  the  closing  evening  session, 
gave  an  address  which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  reporter,  "  for  felicity  of  composition, 
fltrength  of  arpnaent,  and  beauty  of  deliveiy,  fully  n^ted  the  tpecnl  lesolation  of 
thanks  awnimously  given  by  the  society/'  f 

The  work  of  organizing  and  lecturing  was  continued  with  as  much  zeal 
and  efficiency  as  the  busy  days  and  limited  resources  of  the  women  would 
permit.    Many  of  the  counties  held  convention8»  took  count  of  their 

friends,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorotis  campaign.  As  the  summer  ad- 
vanced, at  picnics*  old  settlers'  gatherings,  soldiers'  reunions,  lairs,  and 

*  The  spaakcn  of  tb»  convention  were  Claim  Bewidt  Colby,  acting  president ;  Mr.  Sattler.  who  i^ave 

the  wrlcfmc  ;  Ada  M.  Biltenbcnder,  Esther  L.  WamcT,  Judge  I.  N.  Taylor,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Vandermark, 
Rev.  Haywood  aud  Prufc^r  Wood  of  Nebraska  Cuy  College.  The  latter  spoke  in  English  in  the 
aftenMoa*  aad  io  German,  hit  native  tongue,  in  the  evening.  The  announcement  that  he  would  do  so 
drew  a  laise  number  of  bi»  countrymen.  One  of  tbcsc  wa«  allowed  tb«  floor  by  request,  when  b« 
foofiAy  bemted  fin  Gonma)  the  wmncn  n  opfKMcd  to  foreigners,  wMlnal  the  Mune  tfane  be  tried  n> 
wciltcn  Pri>fc»or  WikkI's  argument  I'y  saying  it  was  to  be -ittribiitt J  to  an  American  wife.  It  w.i_> 
reported  that  the  marked  contrast  between  the  speakers  was  commented  on  by  mident  Genoaoi  greatly 
to  th*  dttndvnntngn  of  ihdr  fctl«w-«o«manMn. 

t  The  officer;  elected  were  :  FrtitiL-nt ,  A<.I.>  M.  ritteiil)cn<5<  r  ;  Vice-Presiiicnt,  Cl.ira  Bewick  Colby  ; 
Sicretary^  Belle  O.  liig«low  ;  Lffrret/HtrndiHg^ecr^tary,  ijertrude  M.  Mdioweii ;  I'rtatmrer,  Lucinda 
RoMell  X  Sstttmtlve  CommitUe^  Harriet  S.  Hroolu,  £.  M.  Correll,  Stuie  Noble  Fifield,  George  B. 
SVinncr,  Rev.  John  McNamara.  Jennie  F.  Holmo;  Vi.  .--Prfstcii  nis  Judicial  Districts — First, 
Barbara  J.  Thompson  ;  secoad,  Dr.  Kuth  hi.  Wood;  liimi,  Orpba  Clement  Dixmooor ;  fourth,  Ada 

Vaa  Mt;  ftfth*  Mn.  IL  &  Srdnham. 
44 
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political  ooBventioiis,— wherever  a  company  of  people  had  assembled, 
there  interested  Women  claimed  an  opportunity  to  present  the  subject  to 
audiences  it  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  to  reach.  With  but 

lew  exceptions,  officials  extended  the  courtesies  asked. 

During  the  summer  of  1882,  the  W'  rk  was  greatly  aided  by  the  lectures 
of  Margaret  Campbell  and  Matilda  Hmdman;  and  during  the  month  of 
September  by  Helen  M.  Gougar.  The  American  Suffrage  Association,  at 
its  annual  tnccLuig  in  iSSi,  elected  Hon.  £.  M.  Correll  president,  as  a 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  cause  in  Nebraska,  and  in  1882,  it  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Omaha,  September  13  and  15.  Luqr  Stone,  H.  Bl 
Blackwell,  and  Hannah  Tracy  Cutler  remained  for  some  weeks»  lectaring 
in  the  State,  and  were  warmly  received  by  the  local  committees.  Ex- 
Governor  John  W.  Hoyt,  and  Judge  Kingman,  of  Wyoming,  gave  a  few 
addresses.  The  National  Association  also  held  its  annual  meeting-  at 
Omaha,  Sept.  26,  27.  28.  A  reception  was  given  at  the  Paston  Hotel  on 
the  close  of  the  last  session.  Following  this,  a  two  days'  convention  was 
held  at  Lincoln,  from  which  point  the  speakers  diverged  to  take  part  in 
the  campaign.* 

While  those  friendly  to  the  amendment  were  laboring  thus  earnestly, 
the  politicians  held  themselves  aloof  and  attended  strictly  to  "  mending 
their  own  fences.*'  After  the  act  had  passed  the  legislatuie,  it  was  found 
that  almost  every  prominent  man  In  the  State  was  friendly  to  the  amende 
ment  The  bench  and  bar  were  especially  favorable,  while  three*fourtlls 
of  the  press  and  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  warmly  espoused  the  cause. 
Leading  politicians  told  the  women  to  go  ahead  and  organize,  and  they 
would  assist  in  the  latter  part  of  the  canvass.  Thayer  and  Clay  county 
Republicans  endorsed  woman  suffrage  in  their  platform,  while  FrankUn 
county  delegates  were  instructed  to  vote  for  no^one  who  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  amendment 

Previous  to  the  session  of  the  Republican  State  Convention,  great 
hopes  were  entertained  that  this  body  would  put  an  endorsement  of  the 
amendment  in  its  platform,  as  a  majority  of  the  del^;ates  were  personally 
pledged  to  vote  for  such  a  measure.  But  the  committee  on  resolut;  n*? 
was  managed  by  a  man  who  feared  that  such  endorsement  would  hurt  the 
party,  and  the  suffrage  resolution  which  was  handed  in,  was  not  reported 
with  the  rest.  On  the  plea  of  time  being  precious,  the  convention  was 
maneuvered  to  pass  a  resolution  that  the  report  of  the  committee  should 
not  be  discussed.  The  report  was  brought  in  at  the  last  moment  of  the 
convention,  and  adopted  as  previously  arranged,  and  the  convention  was 
adjourned,  everybody  wondering  why  a  resolution  relative  to  the  amend- 
ment had  not  been  presented.  The  Republican  leaders  feared  that  their 
party  was  endangered  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  legislature,  for  it 
was  very  larrjely  carried  by  Republican  votes,  and  while  individually 
friendly,  they  almost  to  a  mao  avoided  the  subject. 

*  Mo«t  of  thetpeakcr.  »p«nt  »cvcr.il  weeks  in  the  Stalt.  Mr*.  Helen  M.  GM(pr,  Mn.  May  WriglM 
Sewall,  Mrs.  Saxon,  Mn.  Blake,  Mn.  Harbert,  Mn.  Shattuck,  Mn.  Neynaa.  Mm  Antiioay.  Mia 
Couzint  and  Mis*  Hindman  were  the  principal  National  spcaken,  and  tbdr  ability  and  zeal  aroused 
the  whole  Slate.  Mrs.  Coltiy  •■^  t=  indefatigable  in  her  cKcrtionJi  from  the  monicnt  thv  .i;;.^  i  Jn,,  r  i 
waft  tuboiittcd  to  the  end  oi  the  canvas*.  Mn.  Colby  and  Miss  Rachel  Foster  oiganixed  the  whale 
oiBipalintliipgiilMitt  tli#Sm*,«iidkept all  ttotpwhiw  b »o<faa.^[S.  B.  A, 
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As  the  canvass  prc^essed,  it  was  comical  to  note  how  shy  the  politi- 
cians foupht  of  the  women  to  whom  they  had  promised  assistance.  Judg^e 
O.  P.  Mason,  who  had  agreed  to  give  ten  lectures  for  the  amendment,  and 
whose  advocacy  would  have  had  immense  weight,  engaged  to  speak  for 
tiiic  Republican  party,  and  at  everyplace  but  one,  the  managers  stipulated 
that  he  should  be  silent  on  the  amendment  Of  the  vast  array  of  Repub- 
lican speakers*  had  even  those  who  had  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  advocated  it  intelligentl/  and  earnestly,  the  result  would 
have  been  different. 

Due  credit  must  be  given  to  ex-United  States  Senator  Tipton*  Judge 
W.  H.  Morris,  and  a  few  others  who  lectured  outside  of  their  own  coun- 
ties, as  well  as  at  home,  while  David  Butler,  candidate  for  senator  from 
Pawnee  county.  E.  M.  Correll  of  Hebron,  C.  C.  Chapin  of  Riverton,  Judge 
A.  P.  Yocum  of  Hastings,  and  doubtless  a  few  others,  regardless  of  their 
political  prospects,  advocated  the  cause  of  woman  along  with  tlieir  own. 
The  women  of  Nebraska  will  always  cherish  the  memory  of  the  enthusi- 
astic young  student  from  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  who  spent  some  months 
of  the  campaign  in  Nebraska,  giving  lavishly  of  his  means  and  talents  to 
aid  the  cause.  Wilder  M.  Wooster  was  a  bright,  logical  speaker,  and  his 
death*  which  occurred  in  1B85,  cost  the  world  a  promising  and  conscien- 
tious journalist. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  camp:i  ^:^n  it  f  erame  evident  that  the  saloon 
clement  was  determined  to  defeat  Liic  aniemlment.  The  organ  of  the 
Brewers'  Association  sent  out  its  orders  to  every  saloon,  bills  posted  in 
conspicuous  places  by  friends  of  the  amendment  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, or  were  covered  by  others  of  an  opposite  character,  and  the 
greatest  pains  was  taken  to  excite  the  antagonism  of  foreigners  by  rep- 
resenting to  them  that  woman  suffrage  meant  prohibition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temperance  advocates  were  by  no  means  a  unit  for  its  support. 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear  on  November  5,  188:!,  The 
most  casual  observer  would  have  seen  that  some  unusual  interest  was 
commanding  attention.  Everything  wore  a  holiday  appearance.  Foiling 
places  were  gaily  decorated;  banners  floated  to  the  breeze,  bearing  sug- 
gestive mottoes:  "Are  Women  Citizens?"  "Taxation  Without  Repre- 
sentation is  Tyranny!"  *«  Governments  Derive  their  Just  Powers  from 
the  Consent  of  the  Governed.*'  '*  Equality  before  the  Law,"  etc.,  etc. 
Under  pavilions,  or  in  adjoining  rooms,  or  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  bal- 
lot-boi,  women  presided  at  well-filled  tables,  serving  refreshments  to  the 
voters,  and  handing  to  those  who  would  take  them,  tickets  bearitif^the 
words  :  "  For  Constitutional  Amendment  Relatintj  to  Right  of  Suflrnirr." 
while  the  national  colors  floated  alike  over  g  .verning  and  governed; 
alike  over  women  working  and  pleading  for  their  rights  as  citizens,  and 
men  who  were  selling  woman's  birth-right  for  a  glass  of  beer  or  a 
vote.  It  looked  like  a  holiday  picnic— the  well-dressed  people,  the 
flowers,  the  badges,  and  the  flags ;  but  the  tragic  events  of  that  day  would 
fill  a  volume. 

The  conservative  joined  hands  with  the  vicious,  the  egotist  with  the  ig- 
norant, the  demagogue  with  the  venial,  and  when  the  Sun  set,  Nebraska's 
opportunity  to  do  the  act  of  simple  justice  was  gone— lost  by  a  vote  of 
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50,693  tu  25,756 — so  the  record  gives  it.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  many  tickets  %rere  fraudulently  printed,  and  th;>t  tickets  which  con- 
tained no  nienltoa  of  the  amendment  were  counted  against  it,  as  also  were 
tickets  having  any  technical  defect  or  omission  ;  for  instance,  tickets 
having  the  abbreviated  form,  "  For  the  Amendment,"  were  counted 
against  it  It  will  always  remain  an  open  question  whether  the  amend- 
ment did  not,  after  all,  receive  an  actual  majority  of  all  votes  cast  upon 
that  question.  In  this  new  State,  burdened  with  the  duties  incident  to  the 
development  of  a  new  country,  the  women  had  done  what  women  might 
do  to  secure  their  rights,  but  their  hour  had  not  yet  struck. 

On  the  following  evening,  the  speakers  of  the  Nali<»nnl  Association, 
who  still  remained  in  the  State  held  a  meeting*  at  the  opera-house  in 
Omaha,  at  which  the  addresses  were  in  the  main  congratufaton*-  for  the 
large  vote,  making  proportionally  the  largest  ever  cast  for  woman's 
ballot 

While  history  must  perforce  be  silent  concerning  the  eSoits  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  many,  a  word  will  be  expected  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
principal  actors.  Looking  back  on  these  two  eventful  years,  not 
a  woman  who  took  part  in  that  struggle  would  wish  to  have  been  inactive 

in  that  heroic  hour.  It  is  an  inspiration  and  an  ennobling  of  all  the  facul- 
tifs  that  they  have  once  been  litted  above  a!!  pcrsnnn!  aims  and  transient 
interests;  arid  fur  all  who  caught  the  true  aning  ol  the  nujment,  life  can 
never  again  touch  the  low  level  of  indirierence.  The  officers  of  the  State 
Association  who  were  most  active  in  the  canvass  are  here  mentionoS 
with  a  word  as  to  their  subsequent  efforts ; 

Un.  Harriet  S.  Kooks,  m^Mts  seitieei  have  co  oftta  been  icfenred  to»  sfler  walk- 
ing in  three  States  fov  the  privileges  of  citisenditp.  b  devoting  herself  to  die  eoogeairi 

study  of  sociology',  and  her  a'     pen  still  does  ^cT-vicr. 

Ada  M.  Bittenbender  W.T.S  ariiniiu  (I  to  the  bar  May  17,  iao2,  and  from  that  tinw 
until  the  eleclioii  gave  undivided  altcntiun  lo  ihe  dutioi  of  her  ofiicc  as  president  of 
the  State  Associatioii,  The  campaign  song-book,  the  sapplement  folded  in  the  conaty 
papers,  the  columns  of  notes  and  news  prepared  for  many  journals  in  the  State,  the 
head'niartcrs  in  Lincoln  from  which,  widi  the  assistance  of  E.  M.  Corrcl!  and  Mrs. 
Kttsi>cii,  bhe  seat  forth  documents,  postcr!>,  blanks  and  other  campaign  accessories, 
sufficiently  attest  her  energy  and  ability.  She  is  bow  a  prtcticing  lawyer  of  Linceb, 
and  was  successful  during  the  sesriomof  the  legislature  of  1885  in  aeGDiittg  the  paMgt 
of  a  law  niaKinc;  mothers  joint  and  equal  guardians  of  their  children. 

Mrs,  Belle  G.  Bigelow  of  Geneva  was  an  active  and  reliable  officer  during  the  can- 
vass uf  iSSa,  and  is  now  prominent  in  the  temperance  work  of  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Lveinda  Rttatdl  of  Tecttmsdi,  for  two  yean  die  treasater  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, edited  a  department  in  the  local  po^r  in  the  interest  of  the  amendment  was  one 
of  the  cnmp.-\ie,'n  ronimiUcr,  and  spared  no  effort  to  push  the  work  in  her  own  dWDty. 
Her  »u>ier,  Mrs.  Jennie  1- .  Iiolme&,  was  one  of  the  most  effieient  roembo-s  of  the  efr 
eenthre  committee.  She  drove  all  over  her  own  covnty,  hotdii^  meetings  ia 
school-houses.  The  efforts  of  these  two  women  would  have  cairied  Johnson  coon^ 
for  the  amendment  had  not  the  election  officials  taken  adv.ontage  of  a  technical  defect 
in  the  tickets  used  in  some  of  the  precincts.  Mrs.  Holmes  su-lained  the  suffrai^e  work 
in  Nebraska  through  the  two  following  years  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
was  elected  19  1884  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  State  Woman's  Cfaristiin  Teapev* 
ance  Union,  and  reflected  in  1885  to  the  same  position. 

*  For  further  dctaiUuf  the  dosing  xenc».  <iec  Vol.  III.  page  S141. 
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Mrs.  Orpha  C.  Dinsmour  uf  Omaha,  as  cbairmoiiof  the  executive  committee  during 
the  fitst  year  (Mrs.  De  Long  having  resigned),  coatiibnted  lai^ely  to  the  mo&t  &ucceb»- 
f«l  eon'vaitioiis  of  the  campaign.   One  of  the  niost  notable  lectnics  given  ia  the  State 

was  hers  in  reply  to  Chancellor  Fairfield  of  the  Nebraska  University,  on  "  Work 
and  Wages."  As  it  was  known  that  the  chancellor  held  thegrnuml  that  woman  should 
not  be  paid  equally  with  man,  even  for  the  baiuc  work  and  tiic  &ame  skill,  the  Lincoln 
Woman  Suffrage  Aaaociatum  invited  him  to  give  his  lecture  on  that  subject,  and  Mrs. 
Din&moor  tO  answer  him  on  the  following  evening.  Mrs.  Dinsmoor  is  well  known 
for  her  interest  in  education  and  scientific  charity,  and  has,  by  appointment  of  the 
governor  of  the  State,  represented  Nebraska  at  ihe  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Concctions  at  its  last  two  annual  meeting:..  She  is  now  the  president  of  the  Ne- 
braska Woman's  Board  of  Associated  Charities. 

Mrs.  Barbara  J.  Thompson,  of  English  birth,  was  one  of  the  leading:  ]>irit.s  of  the 
Thayer  County  Society,  and  was  active  in  holding  meetings  and  organizing  commit- 
tees.   Her  principal  service  was  by  her  ready  pen,  which  furnished  articles  fur  a  large 

number  of  papers.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  one  voman  who  worked  so  earaesUy 
lor  the  rights  of  citisenskip  in  Nebiaska  hasobtained  them  in  her  new  home  at  Tacoma, 

Washington  Territory. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  McDowell  of  Fairbuiy  lent  her  wit  and  wisdom  to  many  conventions, 
was  ready  with  her  |>en,  and  secured  a  fboroog^  canvass  in  Jefferson  county.  She 
was  the  third  president  of  the  State  Association. 

Mrs.  MoHie  K.  Maule  of  Fairmont  laid  by  her  law  studies  to  serve  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  State  Association.  In  company  with  Mrs.  Susie  Fitield  and  others,  she 
held  meetings  in  all  the  precincts  uf  Fillmore  county,  securing  a  good  vote.  Mrs. 
Maule  was  etiected  president  of  the  State  Association  in  1885. 

Mrs.  Jennie  G.  Ford  of  Kearney,  for  some  time  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, was  one  of  the  leading  advocates  in  Buffalo  county.  Always  aiding  and  inspiring 
others  to  effort,  she  was  an  incessant  worker  in  the  causes  dear  to  her  heart.  She  was 
president  of  the  Nebraska  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  fnmi  t88«  to  2884. 
She  died  June  18,  1885,  leaving  in  the  heartsof  all  who  had  known  her,  tender  memo- 
ries of  her  beautiful  life. 

Miss  Lydia  Hell,  a  tnlentcd  elocutionist  of  Lincoln,  devoted  sume  months  to  lectur- 
ing.   Her  great  luteUcctual  and  rlietoncal  gif    made  her  a  very  efiective  speaker. 

Dr.  Hetty  K.  Painter  was  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  in  t86a 
She  was  a  physician  in  the  army  during  the  civil  war,  ami  her  proudest  possession  is 
the  badge  which  proves  her  membership  in  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  Her  practice  and 
her  infirmary  at  Lincoln  did  not  prevent  her  helping  largely  the  cause  in  which  she 
felt  so  great  an  interest 

Mrs.  Esther  L.  Warner  of  Roca  was  the  only  person  actively  engaged  in  the  last 
canvass  who  had  been  connectetl  with  the  effort  >f  TS71.  As  vice-president  of  her 
judicial  di>!rict,  she  spoke  at  many  places,  organuiug  wherever  practicable.  Her 
motherly  lace,  and  persuasive  but  humuruus  argument,  made  her  a  favorite  at  conven- 
tions. Cbmtng  to  Nebraska  in  its  early  days,  a  widow  with  a  large  family,  she  pur- 
chased a  larg^  faxin  and  devoted  herself  to  its  management,  to  the  care  and  education 
of  her  children,  and  to  the  direction  of  thevilbge  school,  being  a  member  of  the 
bcKird  of  trustees  for  many  years.  She  had  not  used  tongue  or  pen  for  public  service 
since  her  girlhood  until  this  occasion  enlisted  her  interest  and  proved  her  gifts. 

Clara  C.  Chapin,  La  Petitt^  as  she  waa  called  at  conventions,  or  as  a  friend  styles 
her,  "the  dear  little  Engli>h  bud  that  blossomed  American  soil,"  was  one  of  the 
most  zealon*-:  of  o-tr  Wi>men,  organizing,  lecturing  and  arranging  campaigns.  She  is  at 
praient  very  aciive  m  the  temperance  work,  and  is  one  of  the  editors  of  a  State  tem- 
perance paper,  the  SepuiUeam  Vailty  Etha»  An  attract  from  a  letter  received  from 
her  in  answer  to  inquiry  will  show  the  ^irit  Uiai  actuates  this  repiescBtative  advocate 
of  woman's  political  enfranchisement: 

I  never  thought  much  about  "  woman's  rights"  until  within  the  last  five  years — that 
is,  ^litM  rights.   I  always  had  a  strong  sense  of  my  responsibilities  as  a  woman 
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and  a  mother  (have  Uiree  children),  and  realize  that  we  need  somethine  more  than 
moral  suasion  to  make  our  influence  practical  and  effective.  My  husband,  though  mt 
what  called  a  "politician,"  has  becTi  ^.^cicntly  in  politics  for  me  to  know  just  what 
power  the  ballot  has,  and  to  se«  the  nccei>suy  of  woman's  work  in  that  direction.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Chapin  is  heart  and  soul  with  me  in  diis»  and  it  is  a  inmte  to 
us  how  any  wife  or  mother,  how  any  Christian  woman  can  say,  **  I  liave  all  Ae  rigltts 

want. 

Hoping  to  hold  the  vantage  ground  already  gained,  a  State  convention 
was  hold  at  Kearney,  December  6.  7,  the  place  being  selected  because 
Buffalo  county  had  carried  the  amendment  by  a  good  majority. 

The  a-s>o€iation  held  three  formal  sessions,  which  were  well  attended  and  very  in- 
teresting. Speeches  of  encouragement  and  congiatniation  were  made,  plans  for  wock 
discossed*  and  campaign  reminiscences  recounted.  One  of  the  most  interesting  that 
was  given  wa<!  that  of  Mrs.  Bccdy  Oardiier  precinct,  who  h.iid  that  the  women  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  suffrage  woik  talked  socially  on  the  subject  with  every  man  in 
the  precinct.  There  were  seventy-two  votet,  and  only  four  sgainst  the  amendment. 
Of  Aese  four  persons,  twocould  neither  tead  nor  write,  a  third  coald  not  write  his  own 
name,  and  the  fourth  could  not  write  his  name  in  English.  All  the  dt-legates  prc^nt 
reported  that  the  social  work  h.xd  been  a  prime  cau^e  of  such  success  as  they  h.id 
found.  Mr.>.  Bigclow  said  that  Geneva  precinct  stood  ninety-eight  for  the  amendment 
and  ninety-eight  against.  At  Fainnont  sixty  ladies  went  to  the  polls.  They  woie 
white  ribbon  bodges  on  which  was  printed,  **  Are  we  citizens  ?  "  The  general  imprea* 
sion  among  those  attending  the  convention  was  that  the  Association  should  petition 
congress  for  a  sixteenth  amendment,  petition  the  Nebraska  legislature  for  municipal 
suffrage,  and  make  use  of  school  suffrage  to  its  fattest  extent.  The  executive  oonunit' 
tee  held  four  sessions,  appointed  a  number  of  working  committees,  and  attended  to 
settling  up  the  campaign  business  of  the  Association.   The  convention  was  oonsideicd 

a  decided  success  in  every  way. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Jr^miar)'.  1SS3.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Mc- 
Dowell was  elected  president.  The  u  u  si  business  was  transacted,  and  a 
special  committee  appointed  to  secure  lavorable  legislation.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  opposition  had  been  based  on  the  allegation 
that  **  women  do  not  want  to  vote,'*  a  fesolutton  was  prepared  for  the  im- 
mediate re-submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  with  a  provtston 
making  it  legal  for  women  to  vote  on  its  final  ratification.  The  joint 
resolution  was  introduced  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Brown  of  Omaha,  and 
ably  advocated  by  him  and  others,  especially  by  Senator  David  Butler.  It 
was  lost  by  nearly  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Committee  on  Amendments 
gave  a  hearing  to  Lydia  Bell.  Clara  C.  Chapin  and  Clara  R  Colby.  The 
joint  resolution  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  for  discussion  February  15. 
Woman  s  Work  gives  the  record  of  the  proceedings  : 

Senator  McShaae  of  Douglas  moved  indetinile  postponement.  Senator  Brown  of 
Douglas,  who  introduced  the  resolution,  spoke  against  the  motion  and  made  a  forcible 
historical  argument  for  the  bill.  Senator  McShane  then  spoke  at  length  again^i  tlic 
bill,  basing  his  opposition  to  the  enfranchisement  of  woman  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  foreigner.  Senator  Schfinheit  of  Richard* 
son  opposed  the  bill  on  the  plea  that  it  would  mar  the  loveliness  of  woman  in  her 
domestic  relations.  Senator  Reynolds  of  Butler  favored  the  biU.  He  had  voted 
against  the  amendment  l.ist  fall,  but  he  did  it  because  he  feared  the  women  did  not 
want  the  ballot,  ,ind  he  was. willing  to  let  them  decide  fur  themselves.  Senator  I>cth 
of  Saunders  favored  the  bill  in  remarks  showing  a  broad  and  comprehensive  phiioMv 

phy.  Senator  Butler  of  Pawnee  made  a  m^pnificent  arrsignment  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  patties,  and  an  appeal  to  the  anti«monopoIists  to  oppose  the  mon«qNily 
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of  sex.  His  speech  was  the  longest  and  most  earnest  of  the  session.  Several  persons 
expressing  a  desire  to  continue  the  discussion,  McShane  withdrew  his  motion  to  post- 
pone.  The  Senate  adjoarned,  and  on  Friday  morning  it  was  moved  and  carried  that 
this  bill  be  made  the  special  order  for  that  evening.  Accordingly,  the  chamber  and 
gaJlery  were  filled.  On  motion,  Mrs.  Colby  was  nnanimoxisly  requested  to  address 
the  Senate  in  bchait  of  the  bill.  Senator  Butler  escorted  her  to  the  ckrk's  desk,  and 
she  delivered  an  extemponneont  address,  of  which  a  lair  synopsis  was  given  by  the 
/(W<rmj/ reporter.  Foreseeing  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  she  said,  in  closing,  "You  may 
kill  this  bill,  gentlemen,  but  you  cannot  kill  the  principle  of  indiridaal  liberty  thnt  is 
at  issue.  It  is  immortal,  and  rises  Fhienix-like  from  every  death  to  a  new  life  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  vig^r.  The  votes  you  cast  against  the  bill  will,  like  the  dragons' 
teeth  in  the  myth  of  old,  spring  up  into  anned  wmrriont  that  ihall  obstruct  your  path, 
demanding  of  you  the  recognition  of  woman's  right  to  ' equality  before  the  law.'" 
The  grave  and  rc%ercnd  senators  joined  in  the  applause  of  the  gallery,  and  carried 
Senator  Reynolds'  motion  "  that  the  thanks  of  this  Senate  be  returned  to  Mrs.  Colby 
for  the  Bble»  eloquent  and  instructive  address  to  whidi  we  haveUstened*';  but  with 
no  apparent  reluctance,  on  Se  nator  ^fcShanc's  motion  being  renewed,  they  postponed 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  18  to  f  *  Of  the  absent  ones.  Senator  Dech  was  known  to  b<? 
sick,  some  of  the  othen>  were  in  their  seats  a  moment  previous,  and  it  is  fauly  to  be 
presumed  that  they  did  not  dare  to  vote  upon  the  question.  Of  those  voting  aye,  Sen- 
ators Brown  of  Clay,  and  Walker  of  Lancaster  had  favored  the  bill  in  the  committee^ 

and  the  friends  w  ere  counting  on  their  vote,  as  also  some  others  who  had  expressed 
themselves  favurnMr.  Tt  i<  tine  to  Senators  Brown  of  Douglas  and  Butler  to  pnv  that 
they  championed  tlic  hi. I  iicajlily,  and  furthered  its  interests  in  ever)'  possible  v..k>. 

Conventions  were  held  at  Grand  Island  in  May,  at  Hastings  in  Au- 
gust of  1885,  and  at  Fremont  August,  1884.  The,annual  meeting  of  1884 
was  held  at  York,  and  that  of  1885  in  Liacolo.  At  all  of  these  enthusiasm 
and  interest  were  manifested,  which  indicate  that  the  idea  has  not  lost  its 
foothold.  The  fVimatis  Trnhau^  established  in  1885.  circulates  largely  in 
the  State*  and  maintains  an  intelligent  if  not  an  active  interest.  When  a 
new  occasion  comes  the  women  will  be  able  to  meet  ft.  Their  present 
attitude  of  hopeful  waiting  has  the  courage  and  iaith  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Lowell: 

**  Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality. 
And  patience  ail  the  passion  of  great  hearts; 
These  are  their  stay,  and  when  die  hard  world 
With  brute  strength,  hke  scornful  concjueror. 
Clang?  his  huge  mace  down  in  the  other  scale. 
The  inspired  soul  but  flings  hts  patience  in. 
And  slowly  that  out^weighs  the  ponderous  globe; 
One  faidi  gainst  a  whole  world's  unbelief. 
One  son!  against  the  flesh  of  all  nuunfcind.** 

•  Ytmt — Brown  (Clay),  Brown  (Colfax),  Butler,  Canficld.  Conklin,  Dolan,  Dunphy,  Harrison,  Heist, 
McShane,  Norri>,  Paiterson,  Rogers,  Sang,  Schdnheit,  Sowers, Thatch  and  Walker — 18.   Senator  Biu- 
lei  vote4  with  these  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  move  «  reoonsidetauon.  A'aj'^— Bomgardner, 
Btowb  <X>oi^lat),  Conoer,  Dye,  FiUcy  aiad  Reyofilds— 6*  ^fam^-Batfcw,  Bwwm  (LancaHcr).  Case, 
nslMT,  Ranis,  Kidudd  aa4  Rich. 
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'  KAMSAS. 

Effect  of  the  Popular  Vote  on  Woman  Suffrage — Anna  C.  Wait — Hannah  Wilson— 
Mi?s  Kate  Mephens.  Professor  of  Greek  in  State  University — Lincoln  Centre 
Society,  1679 — The  Press — The  Lincoln  Btacon — Election,  1680— Sarah  A.  Brown, 
Demoaatic  Candidate— Foarth  of  July  Cdiebntioii'->Woaien  Votiiig  on  the  Sdiod 
QoestioB— State  Society,  1884— Helen  M.  Gougar— Clara  Bewick  Colby — Bettha 
H.  Ellsworth — Radical  Reform  Associn'inn — Mrs.  A.  G.  Lord — Prudence  Cranda.Il 
— Clanna  Howard  Nichols — Laws^ — \\  umcn  in  the  Profe^ions — Schools — Political 
Partie»— Petitioiis  to  the  Legi&lature — CoL  F.  G.  Adams'  Letter. 

We  closed  the  chapter  on  Kansas  in  VoL  II.  with  the  submis-> 
sion  and  defeat  of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment,  leaving  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  so  depressed  with  the  result  that  sev- 
eral years  elapsed  before  any  further  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
organize their  forces  for  the  agitation  of  the  question.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  friends  in  every  State  where  the 
proposition  ha«  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors — 
alike  in  Michii^an,  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Oregon — offering 
so  mriny  arguments  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of  woman  by 
asini]  Ic  ict  of  the  legislature,  where  the  real  power  of  the  people 
is  primarily  represented.  We  have  so  many  instances  on  record 
of  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  in  the  regulation  of  the  suffrage,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  sole  responsibility  in  securing  this  right  to  the 
women  of  a  State  rests  with  the  legislature,  or  with  congress  in 
passing  a  sixteenth  amendment  that  should  override  all  State 
action  in  protecting  the  rights  of  United  States  citizens. 

We  are  indebted  to  Anna  C.  Watt  for  most  of  the  interesting 

facts  of  this  chapter.  She  writes : 

I  watched  with  intense  interest  from  my  home  in  Ohio,  the  progress  of 
the  woman  suffrage  idea  in  Kansas  in  the  campaign  of  1867,  and  although 

temporary  defeat  was  the  result,  yet  the  moral  grandeur  displayed  by  the 

people  in  seeking  to  make  their  constitution  an  embodiment  of  the  prin* 
ciple  of  American  liberty,  decided  me  to  become  a  citizen  <>f  that  younp  and 
bt-antiful  State.  Gov.  Harve\  "'^  missagfe  was  at  that  time  attractinf.^  much 
attention  and  varied  commcnis  by  the  press.   For  the  benefit  of  those 
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who  have  not  studied  the  whole  histor)*  of  the  cause,  we  give  the  foUoW" 
in^  extracts  from  his  message,  published  February  9,  1871  : 

The  tendency  of  this  age  is  towards  a  civil  policy  wherein  political  rights  will  not  be 
affected  by  social  or  ethnological  distinctions;  and  from  the  mural  nature  of  nunkind 
and  Hhe  esporkace  of  States,  we  nwy  infer  that  rectrictions  merely  aibitwy  and  con. 
ventional,  like  those  based  npon  color  and  sex,  cannot  last  much  Icpger  than  they  aie 

deiircd  nnf!  rinnot  he  removef!  much  'Conner  than  they  should  be.  This  consideration 
should  give  patience  to  the  reformer,  and  resi^ation  to  the  conservative. 

L«t  us  have  a  true  republic — a  ' '  guvenunent  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,**  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  die  oligarchical  ciy  of  eraakiag  conservattsm  call- 
iag  for  a  **  white  man's  govemmeht  "—appealing  by  this,  and  like  slogans  of  cla.ss  and 
caste  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  principles  of  human  nature,  dangerous  alike  to  real  re- 
publicanism and  true  democracy.  Expediency,  that  great  pretext  for  the  infringement 
of  Immaa  rights,  no  longer  justifies  ns  in  the  retention  of  a  monopoly  of  political  power 
In  onr  own  favored  class  of  *'  white  male  eitiaens.'* 

In  the  summer  of  iSyt,  Mr.  Wait  and  myself  removed  to  Salina,  where 
Mrs.  Hannah  Wilson  resided.  She  was  the  only  person  in  this  section  of 
Kansas  I  ever  heard  of  doing  any  suffrage  work  between  the  years  of 

1867  and  1877.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  force  of  character,  and  a  strong 
advocate  of  suffrage.  She  was  born  in  Hamilton  county.  Ohio,  and  came 
to  Salina  in  1870.  After  Miss  Anthony  lectured  in  that  city  in  1877,  Mrs. 
Wilson  circulated  petitions  to  the  legislature  and  to  congress.  She  was 
also  active  and  aggressive  in  the  temperance  cause.  When  she  learned 
of  the  Lincoln  Seacmt  and  its  advocacy  of  woman  suffrage,  she  wrote  an 
article  for  the  paper,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  kind  letter  and  the  price 
of  a  year's  subscription.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  Quaker*  and  In  her  dress  and 
address  strictly  adhered  to  the  peculiarites  of  that  sect. 

Miss  Kate  Stephens,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity, writes  that  she  has  made  dilhgent  search  during  the  past  summer 
among  the  libraries  of  Topeka  and  Lawrence  for  record  of  suffrage  work 
since  the  campaign  of  1867,  and  finds  absolutely  nothing,  so  that  I  am 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  writing,  principally,  of  our  little  efforts 
here  in  central  Kansas.  In  the  intensely  interesting  letters  of  Mes- 
dames  Helen  Ekin  Starrett,  Susan  E.  Wattles*  Dr.  R.  S.  Tenney  and  Hon. 
J.  P.  Root  in  Vol,  11.,  all  written  since  1880^  I  find  no  mention  of  any 
woman  suffrage  organizations.  Mrs.  Wattles,  of  Mound  City,  says :  "  My 
work  has  been  very  limited.  I  have  only  been  able  to  circulate  tracts  and 
papers  ";  and  she  enumerates  all  the  woman  suffrage  papers  ever  published 
in  America,  which  she  had  taken  and  given  away.  A  quiet,  unobtrusive 
method  of  work,  but  one  of  the  most  effective ;  and  doubtless  to  the  sen- 
timent created  and  fostered  by  this  sowing  of  suffrage  htciature  by  Mrs. 
Wattles,  is  largely  due  the  wonderful  revival  which  has  swept  like  one  of 
our  own  prairie  fires  over  south-eastern  Kansas  during  the  past  year;  a 
sentiment  so  strong  as  to  need  but "  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar  "  to  kin- 
dle into  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm.  This  it  received  in  the  earnest  elo- 
quence of  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Cougar,  who  has  twice  visited  that  portion  of  the 
State.  All  these  writers  express  their  faith  in  a  growing  interest  in  the 
suffrage  cause,  and.  some  of  them,  the  belief  that  if  the  question  were  again 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  it  would  carry. 

In  our  State  sufirage  convention,  June,  1884.  among  the  demands  which 
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we  resolved  to  make  of  our  incoming  legislature,  was  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  striking  out  the  word  *'  male  "  from  the  State  constitutioQ.  For 
myseU,  I  entertained  no  hope  that  it  would  succeed  further  than  as  ameaos 
of  agitation  and  education.  On  reflection*  I  hope  it  will  not  be  done.  The 

women  of  Kansas  have  once  been  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  having 
their  political  disabilities  perpetuated  by  the  vote  of  the  "  rank  and  file" 
of  our  populace.  While  I  believe  the  growth  of  popular  opinion  in 
favor  of  equality  of  riphts  for  women  has  nowhere  been  nmre  rapid  than 
in  Kansas,  yet  I  do  n<it  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  f<3reigners 
are  each  year  added  to  the  voting  population,  whose  ballots  in  the  aggre- 
gate defeat  the  will  of  our  enlightened.  Aoerican-bom  citizens.  Besides, 
it  is  a  too  convenient  way  lor  a  I^slature  to  shirk  its  own  responsibility. 
If  the  demand  is  made,  Z  hope  it  may  be  done  in  connection  with  that  for 
municipal  and  presidential  suffrage. 

The  history  of  the  woman  sufTrage  organizations  in  Kansas  since  1867, 
may  be  briefly  told.  The  first  owes  its  existence  to  one  copy  of  the 
National  Citizen  and  Ballot-Box  subscribed  for  by  my  husband,  W.  S.  Wait, 
who  bv  the  merest  chance  heard  Miss  Anthony  deliver  her  famous  lecture, 
"Woman  wants  Bread,  not  the  Ballot,"  in  Salina,  in  November,  1S77.  The 
paper  was  religiously  read  by  Mrs.  Emily  J.  Biggs  and  myself;  although 
we  did  not  need  conversion,  both  being  radical  in  our  ideas  on  this  ques- 
tion, we  had  long  felt  the  need  of  something  being  done  which  would 
fix  public  attention  and  provoke  discussion.  This  was  all  we  felt  our- 
selves competent  to  do,  and  the  knowledge  that  nobody  else  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country  would  do  it,  coupled  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
Natiotial  Citizen,  culminated,  in  November  1879,  in  sending  to  the  .s^,7//>;<* 
Valley  Rti^ister.  George  W.  Anderson,  editor  and  proprietor,  a  notice  lor  a 
meeting  of  women  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  suffrage  society.  In 
response  to  the  call,  Mrs.  Emily  j.  Biggs,  Mrs.  Sarali  L.  Lutes,  and  Mrs. 
Wait*  met  November  1 1.  1879.  at  the  house  of  A.  T.  Biggs,  and  organized 
the  Lincoln  Auxiliary  of  the  National  Association.  We  elected  a  full 
corps  of  officers  from  among  ladies  whom  we  believed  to  be  favorable, 
interviewed  them  for  their  approval,  and  sent  a  full  report  of  the  meeting 
to  be  published  as  a  matter  of  news  in  the  Register,  which  had  given  our 
call  without  comment.  The  editor  had  a  few  weeks  previously  bought 
the  paper,  and  we  were  totally  ignorant  in  regard  to  his  position  upon  • 
thg  question.  We  were  not  long  left  in  doubt,  for  the  fact  that  we  had 
actually  organized  in  a  way  which  showed  that  we  understood  our- 
selves, and  meant  business,  had  the  effect  to  elicit  from  his  pen  a  scur- 
dlous  article,  in  which  he  called  us  "  the  three  noble-hearted  women,** 
classed  us  with  "free-lovers,"  called  us  "  monstrosities*  neither  men  nor 
women/*  and  more  of  the  same  sort.  Of  course,  the  eilect  of  this  upon 
the  community  was  to  array  all  true  friends  of  the  cause  on  our  side,  to 
bring  the  opposition,  made  bold  by  the  championship  of  such  a  gallant 
leader,  to  the  front,  and  cause  the  faint-hearted  to  take  to  the  fence.  And 
here  we  had  the  discussion  opened  up  in  a  manner  which,  had  we  foreseen, 
I  fear  our  courage  would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  demand.  But  not 
for  one  moment  did  we  entertam  a  thought  of  retreating.  Knowing  that 
if  we  maintained  silence,  the  enemy  would  consider  us  vanquished,  I 
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wrote  an  article  lor  his  paper,  quoting  largely  from  Walker  s  Ameri- 
can Law,  which  he  published;  and  Mrs.  Biggs  also  furnished  him  an 
article  in  which  she  showed  htm  up  in  a  manner  so  ludicrous  and  sarcastic 
that  he  ^ot  rid  of  printing  it  hy  setting  it  up  full  of  mistakes  which  he 
manufactured  himself,  and  sending  her  the  proof  with  the  information 
that  if  he  published  it  at  all,  it  would  be  in  that  form.  It  appeared  the 
following-  week,  howev^er.  in  the  first  number  of  The  Argus',  a  Democratic 
paper,  Ira  C.  Lutes,  editor  and  proprietor,  in  which  \vc  at  once  secured  a 
column  for  the  use  of  our  society.  About  a  dozen  ladies  attended  <jur 
second  meeting,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  all  the  ladies  present  being  allowed  to  vote : 

Whereas,  The  local  newspaper  is  adjudged,  by  common  conM:nt.  tu  be  the  expon- 
ent of  the  intetUgeDce,  refinement^  and  culture  of  a  commnnityt  md,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, the  educator  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and 

WiiERF.AS,  In  one  issue  of  the  Lincoln  RggisUr  there  appears  no  fewer  than  forty- 
seven  misspelled  words,  with  numerous  errors  in  grammatical  construction  and  punctua- 
-  tion;  also  a  icnrrilons  article  headed  **  Woman  vs.  Man/'  in  which  the  editor  not  only 
grossly  misreprefents  ns.  but  assails  the  characters  of  all  advocates  of  suffrage  every- 
where  in  a  manner  which  shocka  the  moral  fcase  of  everj  true  iady  and  gentleman  in 
this  community;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  this  association  present  the  editor  of  the  Register  with  a  copy  of 
some  standard  English  spelling-book,  and  English  Language  Lessons,  for  his  especial 
n«e. 

Resolved,  That  as  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  offer  his  advice  to  ns,  unsolicited,  we 
reciprocate  the  favor  by  admonishing  him  to  confine  himself  to  tacts  in  future,  and 
to  remember  that  the  people  of  Lincoln  are  capable  of  appredatiag  truth  and  common 
decency. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  famished  tlie  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
Register,  with  the  hooks  ali^ve  named. 

This  was  promptlv  done,  and  so  enraged  him  that  the  following  week 
he  put^lished  a  tirade  of  abuse  consisting  of  brazen  falsehoods,  whereupon 
a  gentleman  called  a  halt,  by  faithfully  promising  to  chastise  him  if  he  did 
not  desist,  which  had  the  desired  effect  so  far  as  his  paper  was  concerned. 

W.  S.  Wait  honght  the  Argus  at  the  end  of  four  monthSt  changed  its 
politics  to  Republican,  and  its  name  to  the  Lincoln  Beacon^  in  which  I  es* 
tahlished  a  woman  suffrage  department,  under  the  head  of  "  Woman  as  a 
Citizen,"  with  one  of  Lucretia  Mott's  favorite  mottoes,  "  Truth  for  Au- 
thority, and  not  Authority  for  Truth  and  weekly,  for  six  years,  it  has 
gone  to  a  constantly  increasinj^  circle  of  rt  i  icrs.  and  contributed  its  share 
to  whatever  strength  and  mliuence  the  cause  has  gained  in  this  portion 
of  the  SluLc.  in  Liic  suiiiincr  of  1880,  G.  VV.  Anderson  announced  himself 
a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  He  had  just  before  made  himself  es- 
pecially obnoxious  by  shockingly  indecent  remarks  about  the  ladies  who 
had  participated  in  the  exercises  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  At  a 
meetii^  of  the  suffrage  society,  held  August  6.  the  following  resolution, 
suggested  by  Mrs.  S.  £.  Lutes,  were  unanimously  adopted : 

WimasAS,  We.  as  responsible  members  of  society,  and  guardians  of  the  purity  of 
our  families  and  community,  are  actuated  by  a  sense  o(  duty  and  our  accountability  to 

Ctod  for  the  faithful  performance  of  it;  and 

'  WuBKBAS,  Geoige  W.  Anderson,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Lincoln  Register, 
during  his  fewnoDths'  residence  in  our  county  has,  by  constant  calumny  and  scurrility* 
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both  vtrbtl  md  tfanm^  the  columns  of  his  paper,  soaght  to  injure  the  tepnlitliiii  a( 

the  honorable  women  who  compose  the  Lincoln  suffrage  and  tempertnce  as«:odations. 
and  of  all  women  everywhere  who  sympathize  with  the  aims  and  purposes  which  these 
societies  represent;  and 

Whbrxas,  His  utterances  through  the  oohunns  of  the  LiBoofa  Regitter  ere  often 
fit  to  be  read  by  any  chiM     r  nl  ;:'!  in  any  family,  because  of  their  indecency,  we  are 
unanimously  uf  the  opinion  that  his  course  is  calculated  to  defeat  the  ausA  aad  pur> 
po&e)»  of  Chrbtiianity,  teiuperaiice  aiid  nuirality;  therelore 

Resolved^  That  whenever  George  W.  Anderson  as{Mres  to  any  pontion  of  honor, 
tnist  or  emolnment  in  the  gift  of  the  voters  of  Lincoln  conntj,  we  will  use  all  honor. 
able  means  in  our  power  to  defeat  him;  and  we  further  urge  upon  every  woman  who 
has  the  welfare  of  our  county  at  heart,  the  duty  and  necessity  of  cooperating  with  as 
to  accomplhdi  this  end. 

The  above  preamble  and  resolution  appeared  in  the  woman's  colnaio  of 
the  Lincoln  Beacon  the  loUowini^  weeic,  and  250  copies  were  printed  in  the 
form  of  band*biHs  and  distributed  to  the  twenty-three  post-offices  in  Lin- 
coln county.  It  did  not  prevent  his  election,  and  we  did  not  expect  it 

would,  but  we  believed  it  our  duty  to  enter  our  protest  a^inst  the  perpe- 
tration of  this  outrage  upon  the  moral  sense  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 
We  ignored  him  in  the  legislature,  sending  our  petitions  asking  that  body 
to  recommend  to  congress  the  adoption  of  the  sixteenth  amendment,  to 
Hon,  S.  C.  Millington  of  Crawford,  who  had  come  tu  our  notice  that  winter 
by  offering  a  woman  suffrage  resolution  in  the  House.  In  1882  Anderson 
sought  a  second  indorsement  as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature*  but  that 
portion  of  the  community  which  he  really  represented  bad  become 
disgusted  with  him ;  he  struggled  against  fate  with  constantly  waning 
*  patronage  for  another  year,  when  he  succumbed  to  the  inevitable  and 
sought  a  new  field,  a  wiser  if  a  sadder  man.  His  mantle  has  fallen  upon 
E.  S.  Bower,  whose  capacity  and  style  were  graphically  portrayed  in  caus- 
tic rhyme  hy  Mrs.  Ellsworth,  making  him  the  taiget  for  the  wit  of  the 
women  long  after. 

1  have  given  mure  space  and  prominence  to  tiiese  tw^o  editors  than 
they  merit,  but  the  influence  of  a  local  newspaper  is  not  to  be  despised, 
however  despicable  the  editor  and  his  ^  .4  cr  niay  be;  and  it  takes  no 
small  degree  of  courage  to  face  such  an  influence  as  that  exerted  in  this 
county  by  the  one  in  question*  which.  I  am  happy  to  say«  has  gradually 
dwindled,  until  to-day  it  is  too  trifling,  both  in  extent  and  character,  to 
deserve  recognition. 

Six  years  nt,^o  i  do  not  believe  there  was  a  paper  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
which  contained  a  woman  suiTrage  department,  and  we  rarely  saw  any 
reference  w^hatever  to  the  subject ;  now,  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of 
Lincoln  Centre,  fully  two-thirds  of  all  newspapers  published  have  a  col- 
umn devoted  to  suffrage  or  temperance,  or  both,  edited  by  women.  The 
reason  this  is  not  true  of  the  press  of  the  entire  State  is  because  our  in* 
defatigable  corresponding  secretary.  Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Ellsworth,  has  not 
yet  had  sufficient  time  to  personally  present  the  matter;  but  there 
has  been  such  a  growth  on  the  subject  that  by  the  press  generally 
it  «'V'nis  \n  be  accepted  as  (me  of  the  living  issues  of  the  day.  A  very 
elhcicnt  agency  in  bringing  about  this  desirable  result  was  the  printed 
column,  entitled  "Concerning  Women,"  sent  out  gratis  every  week  dur- 
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ia^  the  year  1882.  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  from  the  office  of  The  WomaiCs 
Journal,  to  all  newspapers  that  Would  puhlish  It.  Many  Kansas  editors 
availed  themselves  of  this  generous  offer,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 

their  patrons  and  themselves. 

But  to  return  to  the  Lincoln  Woman  Suffr;ige  Association.  The  first 
year  our  membership  increased  io  twenty-seven;  the  second,  to  forty, 
including  six  gentlemen.  We  did  not  invite  gentlemen  to  j<jin  the 
first  year;  owing  to  the  character  and  attitude  of  the  opposition,  we  pre- 
ferred to  demonstrate  our  ability  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  society 
without  masculine  assistance.  During  our  six  years'  existence  we  have 
enrolled  eighty  members,  eighteen  of  whom  are  gentlemen.  Of  this 
number,  forty-five  women  and  fourteen  men  still  leside  in  Lincoln  county. 
We  have  held,  on  an  average,  one  parlor  meeting  a  month  and  ten  public 
meetings. 

In  1880,  Mesdames  Emily  J.  Big:gs,  Mary  Crawford,  Bertha  H.  Ellsworth 
and  myself  were  assigned  places  on  the  programme  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration,  after  solicitation  by  a  committee  from  our  society. 
To  me  was  assigned  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  interspersing  a  few  remarks  not 
found  in  that  honored  document,  to  the  delight  of  our  fHends  and  the 
disgust  of  our  foes.  The  other  ladies  all  made  original,  excellent  and 
well-timed  addresses.  In  tSSi  we  got  up  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  * 
ourselves,  and  g^ve  the  men  half  the  programme  without  their  asking  for 
it.  In  1.^83  we  had  a  "  Forcmothcrs'  D:iv  "  relebration,  and  confined  the 
programme  to  our  own  society.  In  Srptcmber,  1882,  the  society  sent  the 
writer  as  delegate  to  the  annual  mcctuux  the  N.itional  Woman  SufTrn^o 
Association,  held  at  Omaha,  Nebraska;  and  in  March,  1884,  we  sent  Ber- 
tha H.  Ellsworth  to  the  Washington  convention  in  the  same  capacity. 
Our  society  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  annual  school  district  elec- 
tions in  Lincoln  Centre.  In  the  last  five  elections  we  have  been  twice 
defeated  and  three  times  soccessful.  Our  defeats  we  claimed  as  victories. 
Inasmuch  as  we  forced  our  opponents  to  bring  out  all  their  friends  to  out- 
rote  us.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  vot^s  cnst  at  the  last  three  elections 
were  by  women.  Only  twelve  women  in  the  town  failed  to  vote  in  1884. 
This  increase  is  general  all  over  the  State  ;  and,  although  we  have  only 
once  tried  in  Lincoln  Centre  to  elect  a  woman,  and  then  failed,  yet  very 

•  In  the  ccntcnnl.il  year,  when  protests  were  in  orJcr,  the  following  was  sent  to  the  N.itlonal  Associ- 
•tioo  at  PhiUdclphia.  dacnbiag  the  maaoer  ia.  which  a  lady  eighty-four  yean  old  celebrated  her 
bifftlidfly  * 

"  NsimuL  Station,  lUaus^  July  17, 1876. 
Dkar  Snram ;  Ture  dtyi  aco,  on  S«Mrday,  the  ijth,  as  ham  been  utuiU  for  three  or  four  years,  a 

company  of  our  fri-i  1  in  !  i^'  Nors  met  M  our  house  to  celebrate  my  ci>;hty-f  .-th  birthday.  We 
had  a  pleasant  time.  Some  piet«»,  composed  (or  the  occasion,  were  read,  and  a  clergyman  made  some 
appropriate  remaiks,  I  inprovod  th*  oppomutity  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  Imdici  ptcMnt^  umI  mo- 
cecdfd  with  all,  old  and  young,  except  one  who  was  afraid  it  w.mld  get  her  into  a  trap;  but  with 
the  rcbt  it  needed  but  little  electioneering  beMdc  reading  your  adverti!>eD)ciii  to  M:i.urc  their  iuuuc». 
We.  as  a  neighborhood,  are  ignorant  on  the  subject.  I  solicited  awistance  pecuniarily,  and  send  you 
wluit  I  can,  wkh  a  word  of  «Boo«uigtia«ftt  tlaU  to  work  and  wait,  and  my  aomaM  prayar  for  jwu  final 
foeeew.  E&«iB  Stswakt.** 

The  other 'vifjn.^turt's  were:  Henrietta  L.  Nfiller,  Mtn.  Jiili.i  K.  Ingniham,  Mr*.  Hollct,  Nfr>.  l.oitie 
Giii&n,  ScUnda  Miller,  Cdina  Lake,  MoUte  Yeates,  Betsey  J.  Cone,  Maiy  G.  Hapemao,  Btrs.  Maggie 
ClMfc.  MiM  BtaU  Mfilar.  Louia  lagnham,  Blaliura  Hfadcoii,  C.  A.  Udy,  Amu  Low*,  CtarioMa  B. 
Builcr. 
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many  of  the  country  districts  have  one,  some  iwo  women  on  the  school- 
board,  and  at  one  time  all  three  mem  herb  ui  otic  district  were  women. 
That  they  are  honest,  capable  and  efficient  is  the  verdict  in  every  case. 

In  the  spring  of  i88t,  Mrs.  Emily  J.  Biggs  organized  the  Stanton  Suf- 
frage Society,  eight  miles  from  Lincoln  Centre^  with  a  membership  of 
over  twenty,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  gentlemen.    Mesdames  Maiy 
Baldwin,  N.  Good,  T.  Faulkner.  M.  Biggs,  Mrs.  Swank  and  others  were 
the  leading  spirits.    A  I!  their  meeting^s  are  public,  and  are  held  in  the 
school-house.    Throuj^h  this  st)ciety  that  portion  of  the  county  has  be- 
come well  leavened  with  sutTrai^c  sentiment.    Failing  health  alone  has 
prevented  Mrs.  Biggs  from  carrying  this  school  district  orj^anization  to 
all  parts  of  the  county  and  beyond  its  limits,  as  she  has  been  urgently  in- 
vited to  dOk  '*  Instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  **  with  a  word  lor  the 
cause,  she  has,  individually,  reached  more  people  with  the  subject  than 
any  other  half-dozen  women  in  the  society.  Her  pen,  too.  has  done  good 
service.   Over  the  mm  de  plume  of  "Nancy,"  in  the  Btacomt  she  has  dealt 
telling  blows  to  our  ancient  adversary,  the  Register.    In  October,  iSSi, 
the  writer  went  by  invitation  to  Ellsworth  and  organized  a  society*  aux- 
iliary to  the  National,  composed  of  excellent  material,  but  too  timid  to 
do  more  than  hold  its  own  until  the  summer  of  1884,  when  Mrs,  G  aL^ir, 
and  later,  Mrs.  Colby,  lectured  there,  soon  after  which  Mrs.  Elisworih 
canvassed  the  town  with  literature  and  a  petition  for  municipal  suffrage, 
which  was  signed  by  eighty  of  the  eighty-five  women  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented, showing  that  there  was  either  a  great  deal  of  original  suffrage 
sentiment  there,  or  that  the  society  had  exerted  a  laige  amount  of "  silent 
influence."  In  October,  1883,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar  came  to  fili  some 
lecture  engagements  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.   During  this 
visit  she  organized  several  clubs.t 

In  June,  1884,  Mrs.  Gougar  again  visited  K  insas,  lecturing  for  a  month 
in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  State.  She  drew  large  audiences  and  made  many 
converts.  A  suffrage  society  was  organized  at  Emporia,  Miss  M.  J.  Wat- 
son, president.  The  active  friends  availed  themselves  of  her  assistance  to 
call  a  State  Suffrage  Convention,  which  met  in  the  Senate  chamber  in 
Topeka.  June  35,  36^  and  oiganized  a  State  Association.}  Mrs.  Gougar, 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention,  presided,  and  dispatched  busi- 
ness with  her  characteristic  ability.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  this 

•  Pr indent.  Mm.  Mary  MabeHy ;  Sterftmrf,  Min  lillfe  M.  Hull ;  7>wi#i»w,  Mn.  Zanui  H. 

Johns  :  and  :>u  ihle  cvLCiilivc  cuminitu-o,  of  which  Mrs.  E.  M.  Aldcn.  Mrs.  Emma  Faris,  Mfl*  MaltW 
McDowell  and  Berthin  H.  F.Hswutih,  who  was  then  teaching  ihere,  were  roenbcn. 

t  Arkansas  City  Sudraec  Cltib,  with  Mm.  M.  B.  Hottsllton,  Frtttdtntf  Mtv.  B.  T.  Ayert,  Vic»m 
President :  Oertriuie  Fowler,  S,  .  r,  tiiry,  and  Mrs.  F,  Darnels,  Treasmn-r     .iKo  one  ai  \\  iiifitid, 

county-seat  of  Cowley  county,  with  Mrs.  J.  Cairns,  PmitUnt ;  Mr*.  M.  R.  Hall,  Secrtlarjt^  and  Mr&. 
E.  D.  Gwriick,  Tmuttrtr and  vtce-pre»ident«  from  each  of  tlw  dnttches,  as  leJlotmt  Mcadamct  P, 
P.  Powell,  G,  Mi!Icr.  M.  Burkey  and  J.  C.  Fuller. 

XPretidtrntt  Mr».  Hetta  P.  Mansfield,  Winfield;  Vic€-Prttidfnt-at-Larfy,  Mn.  Anna  C.  Wajt, 
Uneoln;  Carr^&mdhte Stcrettuy^  Ifrt.  Bertha  H.  Ellsworth,  Lincoln  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Georgiana  Daniels,  Eureka;  Trfusvrer,  Mr>.  !>.  A.  Millington,  Winfidd;  CAa//aim,  Rev.  S.  S. 
Cairns,  Winfield ;  Viice-PrtsiJenU  and  EAiCuHn-  Comtniitce,  Mr-,  Jud^c  Griswold,  Leavenworth; 
Mi&s  Sarah  Hurtsel,  Columbus;  Mrs.  Anna  Taylor,  Wichita;  Mis*  Myra  Willcts,  Independence; 
Mn.  W.  P.  Roland,  CharryvaH;  Jvdgs  Lorsnxo  Westom,  Clyde ;  Mr.  V.  P.  Wilson,  Abileae ;  Uoa. 
Albert  Griffin.  MaaliaMan ;  Mn.  A.  O.  Caiventer*  Empetia  \  Mra.  NoUe  Pimtia.  Atddnn ;  Mia*  S.  8» 
M  ore.  Burden ;  Mis.  Bbsm  FaiJa,  Cancrio;  Mta.  Hongbtoa  aad  Mia.  Faiiir«  Aikaaaaa Ciqr;  Mra. 
Fioley,  Topeka. 
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convention  and  its  results  wore  highly  satisfactory.  The  attendance  was 
not  large,  but  the  fact  that  the  call  was  issued  from  Topeka  to  tlie  press 
of  tlie  State  but  eight  days  before  the  convention  met,  and  probably  did 
not  reach  half  the  papers  in  time  for  one  inaertion.  acocmntft  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  crowd.  Some  even  in  Topeka  learned  that  the  convention  was 
in  progress  barely  in  time  to  reach  its  last  session.  Reporters  for  the 
Topeka  Capital,  the  Topeka  ComwiMmeaUh  and  Kansas  City  /aurnal  at* 
tended  all  the  day  sessions  of  the  convention,  and  gave  full  and  fair  re» 
ports  of  the  proceedings.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  State  conven- 
tion, the  women  of  Topeka  formed  a  city  society.  The  corresponding 
secretary',  Mrs.  Ellsworth,  with  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Colby,  made  an  extensive 
circuit,  lecturing  and  organizing  societies.  They  were  everywhere  cor- 
dially welconied.*^ 

Kansas  has  a  flourishing  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
which  at  its  last  annnal  meeting  adopted  a  strong  woman  suffrage  resolu* 
tion  I  Miss  O.  P.  Bray  of  Topeka  is  its  superintendent  of  franchise.  Mrs» 
Emma  MoUoy  of  Washington,  both  upon  the  rostrum  and  through  her 
paper,  the  official  oigan  of  the  State  Union,  ably  and  fearlessly  advocates 
woman  suffrage  as  well  as  prohibition,  and  makes  as  many  converts  to 
the  former  as  to  the  latter. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Lord  did  a  work  worthy  of  mention  in  the  formation  of  the 
Radical  Reform  Christian  Association,  for  young  men  and  bovs.  taking 
their  pledge  to  neither  swear,  use  tobacco  nor  drink  intoxicatinjg  liquors. 
A  friend  says  of  Mrs.  Lord : 

Like  all  true  reformers  she  has  met  even  more  than  the  usual  share  of  opposition 
and  peneentioii,  and  noitly  hecante  she  is  a  woman  and  a  Uoenaed  preadier  of  the 
Methodist  cbarch  in  Kansas.  She  was  a  preacher  for  three  years,  but  refuses  to 
be  any  longer  because,  she  say;^,  under  ihc  cliscij)linc  as  it  now  is,  the  church  h.as 
no  nght  to  license  a  woman  to  preach.  Trying  lo  liu  her  work  inside  the  church  in 
which  she  was  bom  and  reared,  s>lie  has  had  to  cunibal  nul  only  the  puwer*»  uf  dark- 
octt  outside  the  chnrcli»  but  also  the  most  contemptible  opposition,  amounting  in 
several  instances  to  bitter  pefsecntions,  from  the  ministers  of  her  own  denomination 
With  whom  siie  has  been  associated  in  her  work  as  a  prencher;  and  through  it  all  she 
has  toiled  on,  manifesting  only  the  most  patient,  foigivmg  spirit,  and  the  broadest, 
most  Christ-like  charity. 

The  R.  R.  C.  A.  has  been  in  existence  two  and  a  half  years,  and  has 
already  many  hundrcdi»  of  members  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  tiiruugh 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  its  founder.  Mitchell  county  has  the  honor  of 
numbering  among  its  many  enterprising  women  the  only  woman  who  is 
a  mail  contractor  in- the  United  States.  Mrs.  Myra  Peterson,  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  Wpmam's  Trihuu  of  November,  i834,  contains  the 
following  brief  sketch  of  a  grand  historic  character ; 

Marianna  T.  Folsom  is  Maring  in  Kansas  on  woman  suffrage.  She  gives  an  iii- 
icfesttng  account  of  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Pnidenoe  Ciaadall  Phtlleo.   Miss  Ctaadall  over 


•  The  towns  visited  were :  Beloit,  Lincoln  Center.  Wilson,  Ellsworth,  SaIiha,  Solomon  City,  Minne- 
apolis, Cawker  City  and  Clyde.  1  he  oflicem  of  l  opck  i  -emu.  ty  were  ;  ^  V.  j  n/<  n/,  M  r-^.  I'r  i-^.ill.-i 
Ftnley ;  Sfcrti*rj,  Mn.  £.  G.  Hammoo ;  TrtatMrtr^  Mrs.  Sarah  Smith.  The  officers  of  Beloit  were ; 
f^ttdtmi.  Mm.  H.  SttU:  Vin-PmidtiUty  Mn.  J.  M.  Panea,  Mfi.M.  VauShaa;  Ctrrta^tmdhig 
SecTfUry.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Kni^'ht ;  Receriiinc Stcretary,  Mary  CharlMWOftll $  7V«Mtirtfr«  Mn.  M.BaOty, 
At  SaUaa,  .Mrs.  Johns  and  Mrs.  Chhstina  Day  arc  the  officers. 
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f    »,-?.  '  ;<-.}•■  c  i^^Itr  ""js  nn»i  m.'' hci  Khool  f.v.t  i'A  t  .  '  .  i 
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u',  -I         j'l      ^Vl•m<::^.    Mi^s  Cra'u  .11  »iii'»if»'.  l»'.t 
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I.  Tr,'  •^s  i\%  api^'icrl  ti»  a  laigc  •r-aV'rity  «»f  '-ur  V  J^icn  of  tiii'iirc      "  ■.■ 
I*       ul  »  sl.'fu1<^  Hnve  a^aik-tl  llioTni»» 'von     Ihc  priviicc*';.  w*  t*;  •  "•  . 

\'  n:<i  I' I  u'iv.t  the  dfvotii^n  of  Mrs.  Xi<.{i.  (s  n '  • 
i'«  o  ■  .*  ♦        ^  *   i  nc  tfiis   n«jr  trie*!  tu  c:  i.  f-t*n       :r  . 

*:■  ■     '  -    '  ■!] ;  '  '      St   ;     t '  (i>     •  I  \?  Hi  'i  -  -   -f      i  ■  . , :    :  1  -i  <  .*         i  » 

e\    '  •  ■■  :     {   1  '  •  .1*  '   rrv  i!^  I  <    ■  'I ^'1  i  ^'  Iv  >.        ^.     ;  • 

t^.^  .1;  .i  '  ■   f  'J.       t'l'  '  -   JbJiy   i.  .ir-lilliiff  <  f    lii-^  • 

K.!('-  «  r..        .■V.,',.   h' .:i  ^   -^f  QiA.-.iA  Iimv.n1  VicV^U-  w  » 

.   t    -.;  1'^".  rV>kn:'vv  Lr.  .t  -^-ir  Ifw^  fa\«  r  w    .  ji       rc  .1* 
o(1  ■  '  SMt«'v  turf  lartfcJv  a\  lil  lh»'in-tlves  ol  tht*  ^cho'^I  h'xA,  •.  ?  .  • 
nt.^s  with  ^v.ikh  ti:i-  rank  auri  file  of  '■■ur  w-m:*  Ji  :'-.->"nt  to  ti  j  i<  .i- 

frojTi  an'ithy  an»t  inri'lfercns  t  .i-s  irmii  a  la<  k  of  ir«;i»R8  '» »-l  ' 
Arr  -ni^  ^1?  the  rjcmbors  of  all  the  wnpian  su!!r»(;c  bt-cn-i-.s  j  *  <  ■ 
k^M. SIS  I  knovr  r  ■  b;.t  vi<^t  o-ne  wf^matt     'f-i^i:  '   .  • 

I    r:.' !.f     I  i,i  •  s:.''  .  itir--  ;f  :••  ••^!0  ■•!-.•_  •  i.   ,'•■»  .«     •  ,  ■ 

f .    •     ♦  *  '    :.c  tT ae  - .       c  r  ' '•;     ■!  .  • '     ,     ' r  m-.         '  -aj  •  -        ,  f 

.I'.t        .  ".sNt'ii.*      J  '.  .;.ii  ;  •  llio  I  '«>j't'':  V  k<f    i  iiiL-i  liu-'i  lU.cl  <>,-  w.t-  .    •  »       .  . 

:r  1  the  in'tr<«''s  "f  vnt  in  ihe  ^-roj-t  /tj  of  »hc  o*>:<r  n:c  th**  sairc  ^  ■^^  *a  hr  *. 
Ibc  c<*-»un'  n-!j.w  |>rtr«.  n  It'*  »>C  instate i  uf        r,  tti.J  >»y  ct>  rlcsy  Rn:  n***-.!  ♦ 

The  rj.jhts  of  husbanr]  am',  wife  in  Ihc  coi.tri*l  c^i  thesr  r^Sftto'  .c  :  »  '  • 
ettRs.  l»  itu  '"Mi  and  per«»t  .iV  :iit  itl*  riiir.-.i,  ;is  pi ...vicicf*  f  ^r  ii  c!. 
3. 4in<1     Chapter  62.  p-^e  539,  c<»i.<pPf'l  Ifswj     Kan$tl^,  iS.  ' 

M»  ir»»N  I     The  j*mf>crty.  r'v.l  aoil  pt  xonni  wh"h  any  W'linun  - 

f  KAiif.u  •S'^ulJ  nrf,  f  *  rv     f*«al      t>  t  ».  1.1. 1  '-c*  ■  ♦  ^'r».  Ni")      t,        •'•  , 

'i':  ^(  tii<r>  i  Kill    thivt  ...  .tj^  tRv.  ikwuhk.  ilii    •iiiv  «iiti..:     iimi  . 
'    '  t  lu' •      »j  1/  <niX\    i:.Tati<ni  lu  "i    n.n,« 'lii    •.  ,»-  . 

.       -       II  .iijiK.,      r  •   iV  I'' * iilit  »i  h.      •i.*«J*' nil' »      '•(.•r  • 

f  -»  •  ■      ••• « "i  the C't""  :it  '*.  *  i:t  •  '  *%r<*    1'.;  t  i.  • 

,  Nv-"! !  I-**  »f  K  .  i>     -  I,  \<-sg-r  .'^i,  oh^fnej  \AXi  li. 
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fifty  years  ago  allowed  a  girl  with  colurt-d  '^!<-»«>(l  in  hrr  vein?  to  attend  herT«?ong 
ladies'  scbcxd  in  Comiectjcat.  On  account  (A  the  social  disturbance  because  of  th>% 
she  disulned  the  «liit«  girls  sad  made  lier  scfaoal  one  for  colored  pupils.  Protett 
were  fotkmed  bf  iodielmeiitt,  wid  tlieie  by  aK)bbii^pi,  mlil  the  wee  obI^>ed  to  gifeap 

her  school.  For  her  fortitude,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  had  her  jM:>f trait  painted.  It 
becnme  the  properly  of  Rev.  i^amucl  I  >!nv,  who  donated  it  to  Cornell  Universi'y 
when  opened  to  women.  Mbs  Crandaii  married,  but  ha»  now  Ijccn  a  widow  m^j 
yean.  She  it  in  her  eigfat]r«diird  3reer,  and  ie  ingprem  in  mind  and  body,  h»^ 
been  able  to  deliver  the  last  Fourth  of  Jaly  oration  at  Elk  Pdlt»  KaS.»  wfaeie  AeaoV 
iires  and  advocates  woman  suffrage  and  temperance. 

In  the  introduction  to  Chapter  VII..  Vol.  I.,  of  thi^  hislor)-.  appear? 
this  sentence  :  "To  Clarinn  Howard  Nichols  *  the  \v(jmen  of  Kiinsa?  are 
indebted  for  many  civil  rights  which  they  have  as  yet  been  too  apathetic  to 
exercise."  Uncoropliroentary  as  this  statement  is.  I  must  admit  its  truth* 
fulness  as  applied  to  a  large  majority  of  our  women  of  cuftnre  and  leisare, 
those  who  shoald  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  already  thdis 
and  labored  lor  what  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  Nichols  made  attainable. 
They  have  neither  done  this,  nor  tried  to  enlighten  their  less  favoied 
sisters  throughout  the  State,  the  great  mass  of  whom  are  obliged  to  exert 
every  energy  of  body  and  mind  to  furnish  food,  clothes  and  shelter  lor 
themselves  and  children.  Probably  iully  four-fifths  of  the  women  of 
Kansas  never  have  heard  of  Clarina  Moward  Nichols;  while  a  mnch 
larger  number  do  know  that  our  laws  favor  women  more  than  those  of 
other  States,  and  largely  avail  themselves  of  the  school  baJloU  The  readi- 
ness with  which  the  rank  and  file  of  our  women  assent  to  the  truth  whes 
it  is  presented  to  them,  indicates  that  their  inaction  results  not  so  much 
from  apathy  and  Indifference  as  from  a  lack  of  means  and  opportonitf. 
Among  all  the  members  of  all  the  woman  suffnge  societies  in  Centra) 
Kansas.  I  know  of  but  just  one  woman  of  leisure — one  who  is  not  obliged 
to  make  a  personal  sacrifice  nf  some  kind  each  time  she  attends  n  meet- 
ing or  pays  a  dollar  into  the  treasury.  Section  6,  Article  XV.,  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Kansas  reads: 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  ptotectioa  of  the  rights  of  women,  in  acquiring 
and  poues&ing  property,  real,  pCfioaal,  and  noted,  sepante  end  iqpart  frim  licrlMft> 
bend;  and  shall  also  provide  for  their  equal  rif^ts  in  the  poiHiMpn  of  their  duMicB. 

In  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  this  section,  our  statute  provides  that  the  l.iw  of 
descents  and  distributions  as  regards  the  property  of  either  husband  or  wife  the  ^ame; 
and  the  interests  of  one  in  the  property  of  the  other  are  the  same  with  each:  and  that 
Che  €OBHiHoa»law  principles  of  estates  <A  dower»  and  by  emuneqr  ate  «faoliahed.f 

The  rights  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  control  of  their  respective  pfop* 
erties,  both  real  and  personal,  are  identical,  as  provided  for  in  sections  1, 3* 
3,  and  4.  Chapter  6a,  page  S39^  compiled  laws  of  Kansas^  1878 : 

StcnoM  t.  The  proper^,  reel  and  personal,  whidt  any  woman  in  this  State  nuty 
own  at  the  tine  of  her  naniage,  and  die  rents,  inset,  profits,  end  prooeedt  tbemC 


*  The  women  of  Kansas  should  never  forget  that  to  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Nichols  in  the  0>B«<iiB> 
tionnl  coiiventioo  at  Wyandotte,  they  owe  the  modicum  of  justice  >ecured  by  iHai  document.  Wkh 
her  kniitiog  in  hand,  ahe  aat  then  alone  Umni^h  aU  the  MMioofe,  the  only  woman  pratcat,  vatchiag 
•vinritepof  the praaeadfaga,  aatf  klMtine  widi  a»caiWi«  to  •»  fnuae  tb« coMtitiittmi  a*  tttaiakeai 
cnt?en«  cf^inl  Hefore  the  law.  Though  ihe  did  not  accnmph<h  what  »hc  desired,  yt'  ' h<^r  converUK 
tions  with  the  yonag  men  of  the  btate,  she  may  be  Mud  to  have  tnatle  the  idea  of  woniai.  sufinge  tcoa 
piactieablk  to  tliMo  who  fonaod  tlio  coaatitiitiaa  and  ataiwto  Unr«  of  tlM  9m>*i"'0^  C>  S. 

t  SoBoonpilad  bwtof  Kaaaaa,     pafB  3jS,  diaptor  XXXIIL 
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fifty  years  ago  allowed  a  girl  with  colored  bloo<^       ^  .   r.  •  -     •   •    \  • 

lidies' tdiool  in  Coimcetieat.  On  ttxumA  jn*       • :' 

she (HsBitssed  tl»  wiiite gitk  and  made  K         •  r^«.  :  r  «. 

were  followt-d  by  indictments,  and  the*  ami*.  •  • «h£  ^  .  - . 

her  j-thuol.    For  her  fortitude,  the  jry  ^  ■  * 

becaiiie  the  property  of  Rev.  *^  wh    /'.•«i»t'.l  :• 

when  opened  to  wom<»i.    V  BiT^i*  '  .  s        •  *^  !•  '» 

ycar>.    She      in  her  e'  '  •>-         ,  •    ,     ,♦  n,:i-,  - 

been  alik-  to  dcHverth*-  r.;!v  .  ■  ■  t,.ti  1    !«,  '  'i  ' 

lives  and  aiivocates  •  n  .. 

In  the  introf'  .i^d^'i      .      v      i..  .  j  i.,  ,  i       .     :  ■ 

this  sentence  .1 1!  ••»'*f  !  XH*h«    •  th**      i**;!      '.  . 

indebted lo*  nts»K';!ithi  j.  havtt^s^etKt      -»  »  > 

exercise."  -nt^in'u*!^'^  ^t,»t^fr»e^lt  U.  I  ini'*  ,  t 

folaessr  «»ige  Tr  jw.riiv  <»f  <  ur  u-funon  t-f  c.ihuro 

those-^  «e  afuileil  lh«»TnivV     !  '  :n  ;  .   I-.*;-'  . 

and  '  lit  the  <1<n''»ti' 'fi  of  Mr-..  Xi       5  r  ,  *  .   .  ,  • 

The  '    i  n*-          :i  ,r  tri-d  to  cniii'f  ten        r  . 

ii^  .  t'.'-      r  :,       ivtrii  m:»?' ^•■f'  '(ji  rtto  >.     ;  t  ■ 

d  ch;!Jit...     I'lcLr.M,'  luiiy  f<.'UT-n'tKs  ..f  ... 
-f  ha%'e  hfuH  of  Chin  11.1  H«Wtrrt  Sicl<-N'  m 
*»e: 'kj  kf*'*'*  t  hat  'mt  \i\ven  fav» -r  wr.*n«jn  nw  re  t  • 
<9  tnf*  lartyiclv  I'.  -il  them^lvcs  ot  the  scbc  I  K*  !. :   "  . 
t  which  the  rank  mwl  file  of  o»jr         11 nl  to  t .  J  •  • 
rented  t    t;;*  lU,  iiMiicaU'i»  thai  tli<'it  ifjuOtu  11  r*:>4i't^  . 
iri;it  hy  -T"!'"!  iisrlilfrrcnre  ;is  i'l.in  n  ]..'',<.  '.f  n  :  !:>   .  :  ►  » 

n::  .11!        fionil."'ws  -'i  "^i'         v,-.->r^:'n  ^^i'1^lL'0  >   .    ;  .  *.  1..  1 

sa'^.  I  (  i  hut  iu'-t  I  no  w;.Ui;;:4  ■:  -  !t-:M;:'.'  z.c         .   -  |j    :  '  «. 

make  a        i  'u.*'  S.^'  :  it'C:  .'if  So^ic  c-..    TC  ^J^'!'  ' 

•  •*r  fa>s    u siiL .» ilic  irc.isury,    5' cii'.  ;i  ^.  A:  i' . XV. 

'  >  !  nr  rtlle  for  »he  f>rotcctK«  of  ihe  rgbu     Wi*riM\  .■ 

■  V.  nsal.  personal,        mixed,  stf>.r«i$  an  1  a,v.:    f,  ip 

•  .i"  .  ■.      f  I  * ;  .'if  et^ii.d  rtht  -  r,  ■  •  1  1  •.     it  ,      •  ■ 

!■    .  »   *     -c  :i.ie-|  -ii  c:  f'::--  -t-i-non.  •  -  '  it 

anri  thf  inUTestA  >A  one  In  the  projHVty  nf  the  o'her  are  the  rtit'v        ra  ^: 
the  com  iBoi\«  J  w 

Tlic  rif^hts  of  husbund  anr  wife  in  the  CouXjt*\  nf  their  rc«p»         :  \ 
citifs,  1   :  'i  'ttA\  and  pcrsoi-al  ;*ie  idcnilral,     j»!'jvid<;'1  foT  1     ct,-    '  : 
3.  and  4..  (  haptcr  62,  paf^e  $^9.  compiled  laws  ot  Kattsas^,  tX;.  . 

••    f  !i»e  itnte  01  her  mamAgi'  an-i  liic  rrnt>,  i^^u^h.  frotii.-.  in.'  ^5  vvcu  f\  r 
1   •  K  I,  ,  L.-  'SotiU!  ni>«vr  fr-iyrt  thTl  t  1  tl  c  t.ll'.c-ice  -f  Nit l» i     't  <  » 

.    •  ii**-  .Mailt,  »h«  I.  IV  'n'  MiM  I  »  h.     tn^ilr  the        »»'  •<»!•  >.       ■  - 

•I'.i-  the  O'j    I'  '      '  v*!^  :u  t  ptiku.^  I  i  r 
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and  «ay  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property  which  shall  come  to  her  by  descent,  devise, 
or  bequest,  or  the  gift  of  any  person  except  her  husband,  shall  remain  her  sole  and 
separate  property,  notwithstanding  her  marriage,  and  not  be  subject  to  the  disposal  of 
ha  husband,  or  liable  for  Ms  debts. 

Sbc.  2.  A  married  woman,  while  die  marriage  relation  sabststs,  may  bargain,  sell 
and  convey  her  real  and  personal  property,  and  enter  into  any  contract  with  reference 
to  the  sanu  .  !r  the  same  manner,  to  the  -ime  extent,  and  with  like  effect  a&  a  married 
mail  may  ui  relation  to  his  real  imd  personal  property.  , 

Sbc.  3.  A  vnmmn  may,  while  married,  sue  and  be  sned.  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
unmarried. 

Sec.  4.  Any  married  woman  may  carry  on  any  trade  or  business,  and  perform  any 
labor  or  services,  on  her  sole  and  separate  account,  and  the  earnings  of  any  married 
woman  from  her  tmdet  business,  labor  or  services,  shall  be  her  sole  and  separate  prop- 
erty, and  may  be  used  and  invested  by  her  In  her  own  name. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  above  legislation,  also  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  descents  and  distributions,  imnfediately  followed  the  woman 

suffrage  campaign  of  1867. 

In  1880,  the  Democrats  of  Kansas,  in  their  State  convention  at  Topeka. 
nominated  Miss  Sarah  A.  Brown  of  Dougflas  county,  for  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  woman  receiving  a 
nomination  from  one  of  the  leading  political  parties  for  a  State  office. 
The  following  is  Miss  Brown's  letter  of  acceptance  : 

Office  oi-  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Douglas  Co.,  Kansas,  ) 

Lawrkmcb,  Kansas,  Sept.  30,  1880.  f 
Tc  Hon.  John  MwrHn,  Topeka,  JSTamsas,  ChaUrmm  0/  the  StaU  DemoeraUe  Cmhml 

OMnmitUe: 

SiK  : — -I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  ot  Augiibt  30,  advising  me  of  the  action 
of  the  Democntic  convention  <rf  August  96|  in  nominating  me  as  their  candidate  for 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

In  making  this  nominati'-n  the  Democrritic  party  of  Kansas  has,  with  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  spirit,  and  wuh  a  generous  purpose,  yielded  to  the  tendency  of  the  times, 
which  demand  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all  the  people,  and  it  has  thna 
shown  itself  to  be  a  patty  of  progress.  It  has  placed  itself  squarely  and  nnequivocalfy 
before  the  people  upon  this  great  and  vital  question  of  giving  to  woman  the  right  to 
work  in  any  fiehl  for  which  she  may  be  fitted,  thus  placing  our  young  and  glohottS 
State  in  the  foremost  rank  on  this,  as  on  the  other  que!»tions  of  reform. 

Furthermore,  in  nominatingone  who  has  no  vote,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  eon- 
lidered  in  politics,  and  in  doing  this  of  its  own  free  will,  without  any  solicitation  on 
my  part,  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State  has  shown  that  it  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
Jeflersonian  doctrine  that  the  office  should  seek  the  man  and  not  the  man  the  office; 
and  also  that  it  fully  appredates  the  fact  uMdi  is  conceded  by  all  persons  who  have 
thou^t  mudioo  educational  matters,  that  the  best  interests  of  our  schools  demand  that 
the  office  of  superintendent,  Ix:>th  of  the  State  and  county,  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
disconnected  from  politics,  and  it  has  done  what  it  could  to  rescue  the  oflice  from  the 
vortex  of  mere  partL,an  strife.  For  this  reason  I  accept  the  nomination,  thanking  the 
party  for  the  honor  it  has  coniened  npm  me.    Reqiectfullj,    Saeah  A.  Brown. 

Miss  Brown  was  defeated.  The  vote  of  the  State  showed  the  average 
Democrat  onable  to  overcome  his  time-rnsted  pr^udices  sufficiently  to 
vote  for  a  woman  to  fill  the  highest  educational  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  so  that  Miss  Brown's  minority  was  smaller  even  than  that  of  the 
regular  Democratic  ticket. 

fnniiarv  21.  1S81,  Hon.  S,  C.  Millinpton  oi  Crawford  county  introduced 
in  the  House  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  submission  to  the  legal 
45 
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voters  of  the  State  of  Kansas  of  a  proposition  to  amend  the  consututioa 
so  as  to  admit  «>f  lctaa.le  suliragc.  The  vote  oo  the  adoption  of  the  reso» 
ItttloD  Stood  51  ayei  and  31  noes  in  the  House,  and  a  tie  in  the  Senate. 
Later  in  the  same  session,  Hon.  A.  C.  Pierce  of  Davis  county  introduced 
in  the  House  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  oonstitn- 
tion  which  should  confer  the  nght  of  suffrage  on  any  one  over  ai  yeara 
of  age; who  had  resided  in  the  State  six  months.  Mr.  Hacluey  of  Cowley 
county,  introduced  a  like  resolution  in  the  Senate. 

In  December,  1881,  Governor  St.  John  appointed  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Downs 
one  of  the  regents  of  the  State  University  at  Lawrence.  In  1873.  Mrs. 
Rice  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  clerk  of  Harper  county,  and  Miss 
Alice  Junken  to  the  office  of  recorder  of  deeds,  in  Davis  county.  In  1S85 
Miss  Junken  was  reelected  by  a  majority  of  500 over  her  competitor,  Mrs;. 
Fleming,  while  Trpgo  county  gave  a  unanimous  vote  ,for  Miss  Ada  Clilt 
as  register  of  deeds^ 

In  proportion  to  her  population  Kansas  has  as  many  women  in  the 
professions  as  any  of  the  older  States.  We  have  lawyer?,  physicians, 
preachers  and  editors,  and  the  number  is  constantly  iricreasuig.  In 
Topeka  there  are  eight  practicing  physicians,  holding  diplomas  from  medi- 
cal colleges,  and  two  or  three  who  are  not  graduates.  In  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Chicago,  Kansas  now  has  four  representatives — Mrs. 
Sallie  A.  Goff  of  Lincoln,  Miss  Thomas  of  Olathe,  Miss  Cunningham  of 
Garnett,  and  Miss  Gilman  of  Pittsbuig. 

AH  female  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  are  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  school-district  meeting  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

The  right  of  a  woman  to  hold  any  office.  State  (except  member  of  the 
legislate n  )  county,  township  or  school-district,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  is 
the  same  .is  that  of  a  man.  In  1SS2.  six  counties,  viz..  Chase,  Cherokee- 
Grcciiw  joii,  Labette.  Pawnee,  and  Woodson,  elected  women  as  superin^ 
tendcnts  of  public  in^UucUun. 

Section  33,  Article  II.,  Constitution  Kansas,  reads;  "The  legislature,  in  pro* 
viding  for  the  formatkm  and  regulation  of  tdiools.  ahall  make  ao  distioctioii  betwoea 
males  and  females." 

Under  the  legislation  based  upon  this  clause  of  our  constitution,  males 
and  females  have  equal  privileges  in  all  schools  controlled  by  the  State. 
The  latest  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shows 
that  over  one-half  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  school,  about  two-fifths  in 
the  University,  and  nearly  one-third  in  the  Agricultural  CoU^fe,  are 
females. 

In  the  private  institutions  of  learnintr.  inr)iidinf,r  both  denominational 
and  unsectanan,  over  one-half  of  tiic  ^ludenU  are  females  who  study 
in  the  same  classes  as  the  males*  except  in  Washburn  college  which  has 
a  separate  course  for  ladies. 

Most  of  these  institutions  have  one  woman,  or  more,  in  their  faculties. 
One-half  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University  is  composed  of  women. 
In  the  last  report  of  the  State  superintendent  is  the  following : 

The  ratio  of  female  teachers  is  greater  than  ever  before,  -^omc  fjQ  percenL  of  the 
entire  number  employed.   It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  cuogratuiation  that  the  woikof 
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tfw  schools,  especially  the  primaxy  teaching,  is  falling  more  and  more  to  the  cave  of 
women. 

The  Republican  State  convention  of  1882,  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
endorsed  wutnan  sufirage,  whicti  action  the  Lincoln  VV.  S.  A*  promptly  re- 
cognized as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  by  and  through  its  chosen 
representatives  in  the  Republican  State  convention  ai  Topeka,  Augtut  9, 1882,  did,  by 
an  overwhelming  majori^.  pledge  itself  to  the  support  of  the  principle  of  woman 
saffrage  by  the  following:  ' 

A'^u'ii'i'if,  That  we  request  the  next  legislature  to  c,ul)mit  such  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State  as  will  secure  to  woman  the  nght  of  sufirage.  And, 

Whereas,  By  this  action  the  RepubUcan  party  of  Kansas  has  placed  itself  in  line 
with  the  advanced  thought  of  the  times  in  a  manner  worthy  a  great  political  party  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nincteerth  rrntury,  thereby  proving  itself  worthy  the  lespect 
and  confidence  of  the  women  uf  the  Slate-;  therefore, 

/Cesoivtd,  Tltat  the  Lincoln  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  in  behalf  of  ihc  women  uf 
Kansas,  does  hereby  express  thanks  to  the  Republican  party  for  thb  recognition  of  the 
political  rights  of  the  women  of  the  State,  and  especially  to  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Root  of 
Wyandotte,  Hon.  Hackney  of  Winfield,  Col.  Graves  of  Montg;nmen,*.  nn  l  (len.  Kelly, 
for  their  able  and  fearle^  support  of  the  meawre,  and  to  each  and  every  member  of 
the  convention  who  voted  for  it. 

In  1883.  Senator  Hackney  introduced  a  bill  of  which  we  find  the  follow- 
ing  in  the  Topeka  CapittUoi  that  date : 

Senate  bill  No.  46,  being  Senator  Hadcney*s,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  sabmission 
of  the  question  of  female  suffrage  to  the  women  of  Kansas,  was  taken  up,  the  reading 

thereof  being  greeted  with  applause.  It  provides  that  at  the  general  election  in  1883 
the  women  of  the  State  sh.ill  decide,  by  ballot,  wliether  they  want  suffrage  or  not. 
Sen^lor  Hackney  made  an  address  to  the  Senate  upon  the  bill,  saymg  he  believed  in 
giving  women  the  same  rights  as  men  had.  The  last  Republican  platform  declared 
in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  and  those  Republicans  who  opposed  the  ;  laiform  said  they 
believed  the  women  of  the  State  should  have  their  say  about  it;  the  Lkmocraiic  plat- 
form satd  the  same  as  the  dissenters  from  the  Republican.  Several  humorous  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  bill.  Senator  Kelley  favored  the  bill  because  there  were  a 
great  many  women  in  the  State  who  wanted  to  vote.  He  hoped  the  Senate  would  not 
be  so  ungallant  a.s  to  vote  the  bill  down.  Senator  Sluss  moved  the  recommendation  be 
made  that  the  bill  be  rejected.  Carried. 

The  Republican  State  convention  of  1884  ij^nnred  the  woman  suffrage 
question.  The  Anti-monopoly  (Greenback)  p.uty  btate  convention,  of 
August  1884,  placed  in  its  platform  the  lulluwiiig  : 

That  we  believe  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  past  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury demands  that  woman  should  have  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  equal  laws  with 
man  to  secure  her  equal  rights,  and  that  she  is  justly  entitled  to  the  ballot. 

Miss  Fanny  Randolph  of  Emporia,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  by  this  convention.  The  Pro* 
hibition  State  convention,  in  session  in  Lawrence,  September  3,  i884, 
placed  the  following  plank  in  its  platiorm : 

We  believe  that  women  have  the  same  right  to  vote  as  men,  and  in  the  language  of 

the  Republican  State  pl.itform  of  two  years  .ngo,  we  request  the  next  legislature  to 
sutmui  such  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  as  will  secure  to  woman 
the  right  of  suffrage* 

This  year  we  sent  from  Lincoln  a  petition  with  17$  names  asking  for  a 
resolution  recommending  to  congress  the  adoption  of  the  sixteenth 
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amendment.  The  results  of  the  election  of  1884.  showed  quite  a  g^in 
for  women  in  county  otlices.  There  arc  now  eleven  superintendents  of 
public  instrucUon,  several  registers  of  deeds,  and  county  clerks.  The 
number  of  lawyers.*  physicians,  notaries  public,  principals  of  schuuia, 
members  of  school-boards  in  cities  and  school  districts*  Is  rapidly  increas- 
ing* as  is  also  the  nomber  of  women  who  vote  in  school-district  elections. 
Miss  Jessie  Patterson,  who  ran  as  an  independent  candidate  for  register 
of  deeds  in  Da\  is  county*  beat  the  regular  Republican  nominee  386 votes, 
and  the  Democratic  candidate  299  votes. 

The  work  of  org^anizing  suffrage  societies  has  also  progressed,  thoug^h 
not  as  rapidly  as  it  should,  for  want  of  speakers  and  means  to  carry  it  oft. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns  of  Salina.  vice-president  of 
the  Slate  society,  several  new  and  flourishing  clubs  have  been  formed 
this  summer  in  Saline  county*  so  that  it  is  probably  now  the  banner 
county  in  Kansas.  The  Lincoln  society  is  preparing  to  hold  a  fair 
in  September,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  association,  which  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  in  October.  Suffrage  columns  in  newspapers 
are  mpltiplying  and  much  stress  is  placed  upon  this  branch  of  work.  On 
July  18,  a  convention  was  held  to  organize  the  Prohibition  party  in  Lin- 
coln county.  A  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  women  to  attend. 
Eight  were  present,  and  many  more  would  have  been  had  they  known  tjf 
it.  I  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  convention,  and  Mesdames  Ellsworth 
and  Gof!  were  appointed  upon  the  platform  committee,  and  several  of  the 
central  committee  are  women.  The  position  of  the  new  party  upon  the 
question  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  clauses  in  its  platform : 

Resolved,  By  the  Prohibition  party  of  Lincoln  county,  Kansas,  in  contention  assem- 
bled, that  the  tluree  vital  issues  before  the  people  tcMlay  are  prohibition,  aati-moiu 
opoly,  and  woman  suflhige. 

Resolved,  That  wc  believe  in  the  palitical  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  we  call  on  the 
legiislature  to  submit  such  an  amfndmt'iU  to  the  people  for  adoption  or  rejoction*  tO 
the  constitution  of  the  Slate  as  wUi  i>ccure  to  women  equal  political  rights. 

Later  the  convention  nominated  me  for  register  of  deeds,  and  Dr.  Sallie 
A.  Goff  for  coroner.  !  immediately  engaged  Miss  Jennie  Newby  of  Ton- 
g^noxie,  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  State  organizer  of  the 
Prohibition  party  of  Kansas,  to  make  a  canvass  of  the  county  with  ine  in 
the  interci,L  of  the  party  and  the  county  ticket.  We  held  ten  meetings 
and  at  all  points  visited  made  converts  to  both  prohibition  and  woman 
suffrage,  though  nothing  was  said  about  the  latter.  There  were  two  men 
on  the  ticket;  one  of  them  received  more  votes  than  Dr.  Goff  and  I  did, 
and  the  other  fewer.  Emma  Paris  ran  independently  for  register  of  deeds 
in  Ellsworth  county  and  received  a*  handsome  vote.  It  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  much  comment  for  a  woman  to  run  for  an  ofTice  in  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Cougar  came  again  to  Kansas  in  Jnne  to  attend  the  thtrr!  annual 
meeting  of  the  Radical  Reform  Christian  Association,  and  spent  a  month 
lecturmg  on  woman  suffrage  and  temperance. 

*  MiBt  Flora  M.  WagstafI  of  Paoli  was  amopK  the  first  to  pructtcc  law  U  "'n^irt.  la  iSSi,  IdaM, 
TilloMM  of  MiU  Bfook,  aod  io  «8S4,  Mafia  K.  OcGoer  wen  admitted. 
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January  15.  16.  1885,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  society  was  held 
at  Topcka.  Large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  greeted  Mrs.  Gougar  on 
this,  her  third  visit  to  Kansas.  Sh0  remained  at  the  capital  for  several 
day^  and  largely  through  her  efforts  with  members  of  the  legislature 
special  committees  were  voted  for  in  both  Houses  to  consider  the  in- 
terests of  women.  The  measure  was  carried  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  75 
to  45.*  In  the  Senate  it  was  a  tie,  19  to  19.  The  new  committee  t  through 
its  chairman,  Gef^rge  Morppn  of  Clay,  reported  in  favor  (jf  a  bill  for  munic- 
ipal suffrage.  It  was  so  low  on  the  calendar  that  there  was  no  hope  of  its 
being  reached,  but  a  motion  was  made  to  take  it  out  ol  its  regular  course, 
which  was  lost  by  6$  to  52. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  society  was  held  at  Salina, 
October  3S»  29^  1885.  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns  gave  the  address  of  welcome, 
to  which  Mrs  Anna  C.  Wait*  the  president,  responded.  *'  Mother  Biclter- 
dyke,"  X  who  followed  German's  army  in  its  march  to  the  sea,  was  present 
and  cheered  all  with  her  stirring  words  of  the  work  of  women  in  the 
war.?  Her  introduction  was  followed  with  applause  and  the  earnest 
attention  to  her  remarks  showed  in  what  high  esteem  she  is  held.  She 
said  that  half  the  work  of  the  war  was  done  by  women,  but  she  made  no 
complaint,  indeed  no  mention,  of  the  fact  that  these  women  bad  never 
been  pensioned. 

As  it  may  add  force  to  some  facts  already  stated  to  have  them  repeated 
by  one  in  authority,  we  give  the  following  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Kansas  Historical  Society : 

*  The  njuack  of  repre«eauuive4  voting  (or  th«  committee  stand  as  follows :  Kra>— Bantes,  Beattie, 
Bonhgert  Bond,  Boncbnlcei,  BfCwMer,  Hack,  Bntt«rM<l,  CaMwdl.  Campbdl,  Carter,  ClogMon,  J.  B. 

Cook  of  Chetopa«  H.  C.  Cook  of  Oswego.  Collins,  Cox,  Currict,  Davenport,  Dickscn,  Edwards,  Faulk- 
ner, Gillespie,  Glasgow,  Gray,  Giier,  Haxgravc,  HaificlU,  Hoguc,  HoUcnshcud,  Holman,  Hopkins, 
Hosictlcr,  Johnson  of  Ness  City,  Johnson  of  Marshall,  Johnson  of  Topcka,  Johnson  (Speaker  of  the 
Uouae),  KcUey  of  Cawkcr  City,  Kins,  Kreger,  lAwrcnce,  Lewis,  I^fburrow,  Lower,  McBrtde,  Mo> 
Nan,  McNeal,  Matloek,  Maurer,  Miller,  Moore,  Morgan  of  Clay,  Morgan  of  Oitionie,  Mother,  Otbom, 
Patiein,  Pratt,  Reeves,  Rhodes,  Roach,  !'  l '  i  rs,  Sl.ivms,  Spiers,  Sim;,  Srniih  of  McPherson, Smith 
of  Neosho,  Stewart,  Stinc,  Sweezy,  Talboi,  \  ince,  Veach.  Wall.icc,  Wontworth,  Wiggini,  Willhelm— 
75.  The  nam^  of  senators  were:  Yeas-  IJ  ^sicn,  Congtlou,  D<mnell,  Edmunds,  Granger,  Hicks, 
Humphrey,  Jennings,  M.  B.  Kelley,  KeUogg,  Kimball,  Kohlcr,  Fielder,  Rittcr,  Riisll,Sbciui«  SheldoB, 
While,  Young— 19. 

fTbe  Committee  on  the  Political  Righu  of  Women,  granted  by  the  House,  were:  George  Morgan 
r<f  CIny,  George  Seiu  of  Ellsworth,  David  Kelso  of  Labette,  F.  W.  Rash  of  Butler,  W.  C.  £dwaidt  o| 
Pawnee,  F.  J.  Kelley  of  Mitchell,  W.  H.  Deckard  of  Doniphan. 

X  The  speakers  were :  Rev.  Amanda  May  (formerly  of  Indiana),  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Berry,  Mrs.  Ada 
Sill,  Mrs.  Colby,  Dr.  Addie  Kestcr,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Vale,  Rev.  C.  H.  Rogers,  Mrs.  De  G«er,  Miss  Jennie 
Newby.  Officers:  Prttident,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Wait  of  Lincoln  ;  Vice-l'residemi^  liis.  Laura  M.  Johns 
of  Salina  ;  '/  > msurer^  Mrs.  .M.irtiu  L.  Hcrry  of  C.Twkcr  Cit>  ;  Corres/'i^nding  Sttf^tMy^  Mil.  B.  H, 
EUswonh  of  Lincoln  ;  Rtcording  Stcrttaryy  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Bond  of  Salina.  • 

f  When  Miss  Anthony  and  I  went  through  Kansas  in  1867  we  held  an  afternoon  and  evening  meeting 
in  Salina.  Our  accommodations  at  the  hotel  were  wretched  beyond  ilc>cription.  Mother  I'ickerdyke 
traa  just  preparing  to  open  her  hotel  but  was  »tiU  io  great  confusion.  Hearing  of  our  dismal  quartci* 
iho  can*  anct  took  us  to  her  home,  where  her  exquisitely  ooohcd  food  and  dean  hedt  redeemed  in  a 

measure  our  dolorous  impressions  of  Salina.  Our  meetings  were  held  in  an  unfinishei!  church  v^  ithotit 
a  floor,  the  audience  sitting  on  the  beams,  our  opponents  (tuo  yaung  Liwyers)  and  our.<>clvc»  od  a  few 
planks  laid  across,  where  .1  small  stand  was  placed  aod  one  tallow  candle  to  lighten  the  diACus!«iun  that 
ooDtiaued  until  late  hour.  Being  delayed  the  next  day  at  the  depot  a  long  time  waiting  for  the  train 
wc  held  another  prolonged  dtscuwdon  with  these  same  sprig's  of  the  legal  profesMon.  We  had  intended 
to  "n  <o  F.llsworth,  but  he.iririi;  of  trouble  there  with  the  Imiians  wc  f.imeti  oiir  f.ices  eastward. 
Mother  Bickerdyke  sod  her  thrilling  stories  of  the  war  are  the  pleasant  memories  that  still  linger  with 
iiaofSaiBa.^£.CS, 
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Kansas  Histoiucai.  SoaETv  Topeka,  Nov.  26.  1885 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Rochester.  N.  Y.: 

^Ty  Dear  Frit-)u! : — Ti^,  nnswer  to  yonr  r"'".iest  for  inforni.-ition  upon  certain  poiwli 
bearing  upon  tiie  subject  of  woman  suffrage  in  Kansas,  I  give  the  foiiowing : 

The  women  avail  themselves  quite  generally  of  their  privilege  of  voting  at  the  an* 
nual  and  special  school  district  neetings,  at  which  district  officeis  are  elected,  and  all 
questions  of  taxes  and  expenditures  are  voted  on  and  settled.  Women  are,  in  many 
instances,  elected  members  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  and  thus  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  employing  teachers,  with  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  affairs  of  the  district.  Women  vote  on  the  qoestion  of  the 
issue  of  school  district  bonds,  and  thus  they  take  part  in  deciding  whether  new  ******** 
houses  shall  be  built  and  the  property  of  the  districts  be  pledged  for  the  fatnrc  yvf^ 
ment  of  the  cost  of  the  same. 

In  the  diartered  cities  women  do  not  genenUy  vote  for  sdtbbl  oflksen  aldiough. 
nnder  the  ocmstitntion,  it  is  believed  they  have  the  right  to  do  so.  and  in  one  or  more 
instances  T  am  infonncd  they  have  done  so,  without  the  right  bcin^j  contested.  In 
cities,  school  officers  are  elected  at  general  elections  for  other  city  officers,  for  which 
women  are  not  permitted  to  vote,  and  as  they  cannot  vote  for  all  they  generally  do  not 
choose  to  vote  for  any.  Women  do  not  vote  for  either  city,  county,  or  State  cnperio* 
dents,  and  it  is  not  considered  that  under  our  constitution  they  have  the  right  to  do  sou 

In  18S4,  there  were  4,915  women  teaching  in  the  State,  and  1,936  meti.  The  aver- 
age monthly  wages  of  w(men  was  $32.85,  and  of  men,  $40.70.  There  are  at  present 
twelve  women  holding  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  pttfatte  tchook  in  the 
State.  In  79  counties  the  office  is  6Ued  hy  men.  Thus,  of  the  84  o^anixed  counties 
of  the  State,  one-seventh  of  the  school  superintendents  are  women,  who  generaUj 
prove  to  be  competent  and  efficient,  and  the  number  elected  is  increasing. 

In  one  county,  H  arper,  a.  woman  holds  the  office  of  county  derk.  A  young  woman 
was  recently  elected  to  the  office  of  register  of  deeds,  in  Davis  county.  It  is  conceded 
that  these  two  offices  can  very  appropriately  be  filled  by  women;  and  now  that  the 
movement  has  Ixmui,  no  doubt  the  number  of  those  elected  w  ill  increase  nt  r>»r'!rnrig 
elections.  Already,  in  numerous  instances,  women  are  employed  as  deputies  oua 
tistants  in  these  and  other  public  offices. 

The  participation  of  women  in  sdiool  elections  and  their  election  to  membership  of 
school  district  boards,  arc  re'^ultirtg  in  a  steady  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage,  generally.  It  is  seen  that  in  the  decision  of  questions  involv)i>g  the  proper 
maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  supplying  of  school  apparatus,  women  usnaUj 
vote  for  liberal  and  judicious  expenditures,  and  make  faithful  school  office r«>.  Their 
failures  arc  n^t  tho^e  (-f  omission,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with  men  holding  the»e 
othces.  If  they  err  in  judgment,  it  is  from  a  lack  of  that  business  information  and  ex- 
perience which  women  as  non-voters  have  had  little  opportunity  to  acquire,  but  which, 
under  our  Kansas  system  is  now  rapidly  being  supplied. 

Among  the  influences  tending  to  increase  the  suffrage  sentiment  in  Kansas,  may  be 
mentioned  those  growing  out  of  the  net 've  part  women  are  taking  in  the  discussion  of 
political,  economical,  moral  and  social  questions,  through  their  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unioii,  the  State  Temperance  Union, 
the  Woman's  Social  Science  Association,  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  the  Grange, 
the  State  and  local  Teachers'  Associations,  and  many  other  organizations  in  which 
women  have  come  to  perform  so  prominent  a  part.  In  these  organizations,  and  in 
the  part  they  take  in  discussions,  they  show  their  capacity  to  grapple  with  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  scientific  problems  of  the  day.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  perform  the  highest  duties  of  citizenbhip.  Still  the  chief  influence 
which  is  bringing  about  a  growth  of  opinion  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  in  Kaunas, 
comes  from  what  has  now  become  the  actual,  and  I  may  say,  the  popular  and  salu. 
taiy  practice  of  woman  suffrage  at  school  district  meetings.  It  is  seen  tliat  ^  reasons 
which  make  it  right  and  expedient  for  women  to  vote  on  qoestkms  pertaining  to  tha 
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cdacatiaii  ol  flielr  ddUreD,  bear  with  little,  if  any,  less  fence  upon  the  propriety  of 

their  voting  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  public  welfAre. 

1  fhink  I  may  truly  say  to  yovi  that  the  tendencies  in  Kansas  arc  to  the  steady  growth 
of  sentiment  in  favor  of  woman  suflrage.  This  is  so  apparent  that  few  of  those  even 
who  do  not  bdieve  in  its  propriety  or  expedienqr  now  doubt  that  it  will  eventually  be 
adopted,  and  Uie  political  comequenoes  fnll^  bnmi^t  to  the  test  of  experience. 

Youn  sinmrely.      F.  G.  Adams. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  our  speedy  success  in  this  State,  as  elsewhere, 

is  the  ignorance  nnd  indifference  of  the  women  themselves.  But  the 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  few,  in  their  efforts  from  year  to  year, 
cannot  be  wholly  lost — the  fires  kindled  by  that  memorable  campaij^n  of 
1867  are  not  dead,  only  slumbering,  to  burst  forth  with  renewed  brilhancy 
in  the  dawn  of  the  day  that  bhogs  liberty,  justice,  and  equality  for 
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COLORADO. 

Great  American  Desert-— Organ ued  as  a  Territory,  February  23,  i860— Gov,  McCook's 
Message  Recommending  Woman  Suffrage,  1870— Adverse  Legislation — ilon. 
Amos  Steck— Admitted  to  the  Unioo,  1876— Constitutional  Con«enlion-*-£ffof1s 
to  Strike  Out  the  Word  "  Male  " — Convention  to  Discuss  Woman  Suffrage — Schod 
SiifTraiTc  Accorded — State  Association  Formed,  Alida  C.  Avery,  President — Propo- 
sition ior  Full  Suffrage  Submitted  to  the  Popular  Vote — A  Vigorous  Campaign — 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  Mis.  Fatterscn  of  Denver— Opposition  by  the  Ckrgf— Tbeir 
Arguments  Ably  Answered— D.  M.  Ridwids— The  Amendment  tMt—TTke  Ji^fy 

That  our  English  readers  may  appreciate  the  Herculean 
labors  that  the  advocates  of  suffrage  undertake  in  this  country 
in  canvassing  a  State,  they  must  consider  the  vast  territory  to  be 
traveled  over,  in  stages  and  open  wagons  where  railroads  are 
scarce.  Colorado,  for  example,  covers  an  area  of  104.500  '^cjuarc 
miles.  It  is  divided  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  running  north 
and  south,  with  two  hundred  lofty  peaks  rising  thirteen  thous- 
and feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  still  higher.  To 
feach  the  voters  in  the  little  mining  towns  a  hundred  miles  apart, 
over  mountains  such  as  these,  involves  hardships  that  only  those 
who  have  made  the  journeys  can  understand.  But  there  is  some 
compensation  in  the  variety,  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
with  its  richly  wooded  vaUeys,  vast  parks  and  snow-capped  moun- 
tains. It  is  the  region  for  those  awake  to  the  sublime  in  nature 
to  reverently  worship  some  of  her  grandest  works  that  no  poet 
can  describe  nor  artist  paint*  Here,  too,  the  eternal  struggle 
for  liberty  goes  on,  for  the  human  soul  can  never  be  attuned 
to  harmony  with  its  surroundings,  especially  the  grand  and 
glorious,  until  the  birthright  of  justice  and  equality  is  secured 
to  all. 

For  a  history  of  the  early  efforts  made  in  the  Centennial  State 
to  secure  equal  rights  for  women,  v.  c  arc  indebted  to  Mrs.  Mary 
G.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Katharine  G.  Patterson,  two  sisters  who 
have  been  actively  interested  in  the  suffrage  movement  in  Colo- 
rado,  as  follows : 
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In  1848,  while  those  immortal  women  whose  names  will  be  found  on 
many  another  page  of  the  volume  in  which  this  chapter  Is  Included,  were 
asking  in  the  convention  at  Seneca  Falls*  N.  Y«  that  their  equal  member- 
ship in  the  human  family  might  be  admitted  by  their  husbands,  fathers 
and  sons,  Colorado,  unnamed  and  unthou^ht  of,  was  still  asleep  with  her 
head  above  the  clouds.  Only  two  mountain-tops  in  all  the  world  were 
nearer  heaven  than  hers,  and  they,  in  far  Thibet,  had  seen  the  verj'  be- 
ginnings of  the  race  which,  after  six  thousand  years,  had  not  yet  pene- 
trated Colorado.  Islanded  in  a  cruel  brown  ocean  of  sand,  she  hid  her 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver  in  her  virgin  bosom  and  dreamed,  unstirred 
t»y  any  echoes  of  civilization.  When  she  woke  at  last  it  was  to  the  sound 
of  an  anvil  chorus — to  the  ring  of  the  mallet  and  drill,  and  the  hoarse 
voices  of  men  greedy  only  for  gold. 

In  1858,  when  the  Ninth  National  Convention  of  women  to  demand 
their  legal  rights  was  in  session  in  New  York,  there  were  only  three 
white  women  in  the  now  rich  and  beautiful  city  of  Denver.  Still  another 
ten  years  of  wild  border  life,  of  fierce  vicissitudes,  of  unwritten  tragedies 
enacted  in  forest  and  mine,  and  Colorado  was  organized  into  a  territory 
with  a  population  of  5,000  women  and  25,000  men. 

The  first  effort  for  suffrage  was  made  in  tSTa  during  the  fifth  session 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  soon  after  General  Edward  McCook  was  sent 
out  by  President  Grant  to  fill  the  gubernatorial  chair.  In  his  message 
to  the  legislature,  he  promptly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  its  mem- 
bers tbe  question  of  sufi[rage  for  woman  : 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  franchise.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
question  connected  with  it,  which  you  may  deem  ol  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
iomo  consideration  at  your  haadft  before  the  dose  of  tlw  setnloiu  Oar  h  igher  civiluuu 
tion  has  reoc^ized  wonian's  equality  with  man  in  all  respects  save  one— suffrage. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  great  reform  was  ever  mnde  without  passing  through  three 
stapo — ridicule,  argument,  and  ailoption.  It  rests  with  you  to  say  whether  Colorado 
will  accept  this  reform  in  its  hrst  stage,  as  our  i>i*tter  territory  of  Wyoming  has  done, 

or  in  the  last;  wbedier  die  wQlbe  a  leader  or  a  follower;  for  the  logic  of  a  progressive 
ctvUiaadon  leads  to  tiie  laeviteble  resalt  of  a  nniverMl  suffrage. 

This  was  the  first  gun  of  the  campaign,  and  summoned  to  the  field 
various  contending  forces,  armed  with  ridicule,  argument,  or  an  optimistic 
diplomacy,  urging  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  ground  claimed.  Bills 

favoring  the  enfranchisement  of  women  were  discussed  both  in  the  Terri- 
torial Council  Chamber  and  in  the  lower  House  of  the  legislature.  The 
subject  was  taken  up  by  the  press  and  the  people,  and  not  escaping  its 
meed  of  ridicule,  was  seriously  dealt  with  by  both  friend  and  enemy. 
Perhaps  the  western  champions  of  woman's  recognition  as  an  intelligent 
part  of  the  body  politic  were  brought  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
her  disabilities  by  their  own  experiences  as  territorial  minors.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  high  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Colorado  chafed  intolerably  under 
the  temporary  limitations  of  accustomed  rights  of  sovereign  manhood. 
The  federal  government,  in  the  capacity  of  refrent.  sent  to  these  terri- 
torial wards  their  officers  and  governors  and  tixed  the  rate  of  their  taxa- 
tion without  full  representation.  These  wards  were  indeed  empowered, 
as  were  tiie  peupk  of  their  sister  territories,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  the 
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national  congress,  whose  opinions  upon  territonai  matters  were  ailuwed 
expression  in  that  body,  but  who  could  no  more  enforce  there  his  con- 
victions upon  important  measures*  by  a  vote,  than  could  the  most  InteUi* 
gent  woman  of  this  territory  upon  the  question  of  his  election  to  repi9> 
sent  her  interests. 

In  the  Colorado  papers  of  those  days  of  territorial  tutelage,  there  ap> 
peared  repeatedly  most  impatient  protests  against  these  humiliating  con- 
ditions of  citizenship.  With  the  attainment  of  statehood  in  1S76  there 
came  to  the  men  of  Colorado  a  restoration  of  their  full  rights  as  citizens 
of  the  Republic.  According  to  the  proscriptive  usage,  the  humiliating 
conditions  of  citizenship  without  the  ballot,  remained  to  the  women  of 
the  Centennial  State ;  and  those  of  their  reCnf  ranchised  brothers  who  had 
felt  most  keenly  their  own  unaccustomed  restrictions,  were  without  doubt 
the  foremost  advocates  of  the  movement  to  secure  the  full  recognition 
of  women's  rights. 

The  maiority  of  the  territorial  legislative  assembly  of  1870  vras  unex- 
pectedly Democratic,  and  almost  as  unexpected  was  the  favor  promptly 
shown  by  the  Democratic  members  t  j  the  passage  of  the  bill  proposing 
woman  suffrage.    The  measure  was  indeed  characterized  by  the  opposing 
Republicans,  as  "  the  great  Democratic  reform,"  and  for  weeks  seemed 
destined  to  triumph  through  Democratic  votes,  in  spite  of  the  frivol- 
ous and  serious  opposition  of  the  Republican  minority,  and  the  few  Dem^ 
ocratic  members  who  deserted  what  then  seemed  the  party  policy  upon 
this  question.  The  pleas  urged  in  advocacy  of  the  new  movement,  as  well 
as  the  protests  urged  against  it,  were  substantially  the  same  as  were  used 
in  the  East  at  that  stage  of  the  question.    Accompanying  them  were  the 
extravagancies  of  hope  and  fear  incident  to  the  early  consideration  of 
ever)'  suggested  change  in  a  lung-accepted  social  order.   An  impossible 
Utopia  was  promised  on  the  one  hand  no  less  confidently  than  was  pre* 
dieted  upon  the  other  a  dire  Iconoclasm  of  the  sacred  shrine  of  long- 
adored  ideals,  as  a  consequence  of  simply  granting  to  Intelligent  women 
a  privilege  justly  their  due.   Both  the  derision  and  the  adverse  reasoning 
of  the  alarmists  were  well  met  by  fearless  friends,  in  Council  and  House. 
Bills  looking  to  the  removal  of  woman's  disabilities  were  referred  in  each 
to  a  select  committee  f'lr  consideration,  on  January  19.    The  majority  re- 
port to  the  House  through  the  chairman  of  its  special  committee,  M. 
DeFrance,  was  an  able  advocacy  of  the  measure  under  consideration, 
while  the  adverse  recommendation  pf  the  Council  committee  was  accom- 
panied by  an  excellent  report  by  Hon.  Amos  Steck,  setting  forth  clearly 
the  reasons  of  the  minority  for  their  favorable  views.  After  hearing  the 
reports,  both  Houses  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  for  a  free  discus- 
sion upon  the  question. 

"  The  criterion  of  civilization,  physical  force,"  "  Strength  as  the  measure 
of  right," — as  recent  writers  have  dctined  the  divine  right  of  might — 
seemed  the  basis  of  reasoning  with  thot^e  who  claimctl  \.\y.\l  \vi  tmrin  <ih'  >u]d 
not  be  given  the  ballot  because  she  might  not  carrj'  the  swurd.  Dark 
pictures  were  drawn  of  possible  women  as  electors  plunging  their  countiy 
into  wars»  from  whose  consequences  they  would  themselves  suffer  notb- 
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ing.  Bjf  the  more  hopeful  it  was  urged  that  the  mighty  heart,  the  moral 
force  of  humanity,  as  represented  in  womanhood*  and  united  with  clear 
womanly  intelligence,  would  prove  a  greater  power  in  all  State  interests 

than  sword  or  bayonet 

The  strongest  speaker  in  the  legislature  upon  the  subject  of  suffrage— > 
President  Hinsdale  of  the  Council — was,  unfortunately,  ri  bitter  enemy  of 
the  proposed  reform.  Yet  some  of  his  most  forcible  utterances  made  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  were  excellent  arguments  in  f:ivor  of.  nither  than 
against  the  measure.  Excellent  arguments  m  lavor  ot  tiie  bili  in  question 
were  made  by  leading  members  of  the  House — Messrs.  Lea,  Shepard 
and  De France.  By  invitation  of  the  legislature,  that  body  was  addressed 
by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Denver  bar,  Mr.  Willard  Teller,  the 
brother  of  one  of  our  U.  S.  senators.  The  hall  was  filled  by  an  interested 
audience  to  hear  Hr.  Teller's  address,  which  was  a  strong  presentation 
of  the  principles  upon  which  rest  the  claims  of  American  citizens  to  .uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Outside  the  assembly  halls,  Governor  McCook  and  his  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  gracefully  aggressive  wife,  strongly  favored  the  affirmative 
of  the  question  at  issue,  while  Willard  Teller,  D.  M.  Richards  and  other 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  territory  were  active  friends  dur« 
ing  the  contesL  In  the  press,,  the  measure  had  a  most  influential 
support  in  the  Daify  Colorado  Trihme,  a  well-conducted  Denver  journal, 
edited  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Woodbury.  Space  in  its  columns  was  given  to 
well-written  articles  by  contributors  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
cause,  and  many  able  editorials  appeared,  embodying  strong  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  reform,  or  answerinty  the  opposing  bitterness  and 
frivolity  of  its  contemporary  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  The  interest  in 
the  proposed  innovation  was  indeed  quite  general  throughout  the  terri- 
tory, but  wherever  the  subject  was  discussed,  in  the  legisiauve  iialls,  in 
private  conversation,  editorial  column,  or  correspondence  of  the  press, 
the  grounds  argumentative ly  traversed  were  the  same  highways  and  by- 
ways of  reason  and  absurdity  which  have  been  so  often  since  gone  over. 

There  was  perhaps  one  lion  in  the  way  of  establishing  universal  suffrage 
in  the  West,  which  the  eastern  advocates  did  not  fear.  It  was  said  that 
our  intelligent  women  could  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  whatever  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  right  might  be  claimed,  because  in  that  case,  the  poor, 
degraded  Chinese  women  who  might  reach  our  shores,  would  also  be  ad- 
milted  to  the  voting  list,  and  what  then  would  become  of  our  proud.  Cau- 
casian civilization  ?  Whether  it  was  the  thought  of  the  poor  Mongolian 
slave  at  the  polls,  or  some  other  equally  terrifying  vision  of  a  yearly  visit 
of  American  women  to  the  centre  of  some  voting  precinct,  the  majority 
of  the  Colorado  legislative  assembly  of  1870^  in  spite  of  all  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  campaign  of  that  year,  decided  adversely.  In  the  latter 
days  of  the  session,  the  bill  having  taken  the  form  of  a  proposition  to 
submit  the  question  at  issue  to  the  already  qualified  voters  of  the  terri- 
tory, was  lost  in  the  council  chamber  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  in  the 
House  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  leav  incr  t<»  the  defeated  friends  of  the  re- 
form as  their  only  reward,  a  consciousness  of  strength  gained  in  the  con- 
test. 
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A  few  years  more  made  Denver  a  city  beautiful  for  habitation,  made 
Colorado,  a  garden,  filled  that  goodly  land  with  capable  men,  and  inteU^ 
gent,  spirited  women.  Statehood  had  been  talked  of,  but  lost,  and  then 
men  began  to  say :  **  The  one  hundredth  birthday  of  our  American  inde- 
pendence is  so  near,  let  us  make  this  a  centennial  State ;  let  the  entrance 
into  the  Union  be  announced  by  the  same  bells  that  shall  ring  in  our 
national  anniversary."  And  so  it  was  decreed.  Mindful  of  1776 — mindful 
too.  of  the  second  declnnitiun  made  by  the  women  at  the  first  equal 
rights  convention  in  1&48,  the  friends  of  equality  in  Colorado  detcrmmed 
ti)  tjird  themselves  for  a  supreme  effort  in  anticipation  of  the  constitution 
that  was  to  be  framed  for  the  new  State  to  be. 

A  notice  was  published  asking  all  persons  favorable  to  suffrage  for 
women,  to  convene  in  Denver,  January  lo^  to  take  measures  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  woman's  equality  under  the  pending  constitution.  In  pur- 
suance to  this  call,  a  large  and  eager  audience  filled  Unity  Church  long 
before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting.  A  number  of  the  orthodox 
clergy  were  present.  Tlie  Rev.  Mrs.  Wilkes  of  rr))nrado  Springs, 
opened  the  exercises  with  prayer  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Campbell  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  then  introduced,  and  said  :  "  Tliis  convention  was  called  to 
present  woman's  claims  to  the  ballot,  from  her  own  stand-point,  and  to 
take  such  measures  to  secure  the  recognition  of  her  equality  in  the  con- 
stitution of  CoIoradOf  as  the  friends  gathered  from  different  parts  of  the 
territory  may  think  proper.  We  do  not  ask  that  women  shall  take  the 
places  of  men,  or  usurp  authority  over  them ;  we  only  ask  that  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  government  is  founded  shall  be  applied  to  women. 

Rev.  Mrs.  WiJkes  made  an  especial  point  of  the  fact  that  in  Colorado 
Springs  women  owned  one-third  of  the  taxable  property,  and  yet  were 
obliged  (at  the  recent  spring  election)  to  see  the  bonds  for  furnishing  a 
supply  of  juire  water,  voted  down  because  women  had  no  voice  in  the 
matter.  This  had  been  a  serious  mistake,  as  the  physicians  of  the  place 
had  pronounced  the  present  supply  impure  and  unwholesome.  She  re- 
ferred to  the  fears  of  many  that  the  constitution,  freighted  with  woman 
suffrage,  might  sink,  when  it  would  else  be  buoyant,  and  b^^ged  her 
hearers  not  to  fear  such  a  burden  would  endanger  it.  The  convention 
continued  through  two  days  with  enthusiastic  speeches  from  Mr.  D. 
M.  Richards  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wriji^ht,  who  preferred  to  be  introduced  as  the 
nephew  of  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt  of  Boston.  Letters  were  read  from  Lucy- 
Stone  and  Judj.,^^  Kingman,  and  an  extract  from  the  message  of  Governor 
Thayer  of  Wyoming,  in  whicli  he  declared  the  results  of  woman  suffrage 
in  that  territory  to  have  been  benelicial  and  its  influence  favorable  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  community.  A  territorial  society  was  formed  with 
an  efficient  board  of  officers;*  resolutions,  duly  discussed,  were  adopted. 

•  l*r€tidcnt,  Alida  C.  Avery,  M,  D.,  Denver.  Vice-PretidtHU^  Rev.  Mr.  Harford,  Denver  ;  Mr.  J. 
E.  WR»hbum,  Big  Thompson ;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lee.  Lonfjmont ;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Sh«eu,CaAoo  Cttv  :  Mr*.  L. 
S.  R  ihn.  Del  Norte;  Mr.  N.  C.  Meeker.  OrcclLV  ;  H  n.  Will  »r.l  T.llor.  Central ;  Mr.  D.  M.' RichimU. 
Denver;  Mr.  J.  B.  Harrington,  LitUcton  ;  .Mr.  A.  K.  Lcc,  Boulder;  Rev.  Wm.  ShepbArd.  Cafioii 
City,  kteording  Seerttary^  Miss  Eunice  D.  Sew  all.  Denver.  C«mt^o$utii^  Stcrttary^  Mr*.  A.  L. 
Wa«hlnirn,  Big  Thomii^on.  Trrasur, » ,  Mr«.  1.  T.  H»nna,  Denver.  Exectttiv*  Contttittee,  Mr».  M. 
P.  .'>hicld».  Colorado  Sprini;s ;  Mr.  A.  L.  CUiii,  Houldcr ;  Mr».  M.  E.  Haie,  Denver;  Mr.  W.  A. 
Wilkes,  Colorado  Springs ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Hanna,  Denver;  Mrt.  S.  C  Wilber,  Greeley;  Rev.  Dr.  G^nuy, 
Pueblo. 
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and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  carefully-prepared  address  by  Dr.  Avciy, 
the  newly-elected  president  of  the  territorial  association. 

The  committee*  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  constitutional  convention 
were  received  courteously  by  that  body,  and  listened  to  with  respectful 
attention.  One  would  have  thought  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  argu> 
ments  and  appeals  of  such  women  were  addressed  would  have  found  it  in 
their  hearts  to  make  some  reply«  even  while  disclaiming  the  official 
character  of  their  act;  but  they  presen'ed  a  decorous  and  noncommittal, 
if  not  incurious  silence,  and  the  ladies  withdrew.  The  press  said,  the 
morning  after  their  visit ;  '*  The  gentlemen  were  all  interested  and  amused 
by  the  errand  of  the  ladies."  The  morning  following,  the  constitutional 
conventit>n  was  memorialized  by  the  Suffrage  Association  of  Missouri, 
and  was  also  presented  with  a  petition  signed  by  a  thousand  citizens  of 
Colorado,  asking  that  in  the  new  constitution  no  distinction  be  made  on 
account  of  sex.  This  was  only  the  banning.  Petitions  came  in  after* 
wards,  numerously  signed,  and  were  intended  to  have  the  force  of  a  sort 
of  ante-election  vote. 

Denver  presented  an  interesting  social  aspect  at  this  time.  It  was  as 
if  the  precursive  tremor  of  a  moral  earthquake  had  been  felt,  and  people, 
only  half  awake,  did  not  know  whether  to  seek  safety  in  the  house,  or 
outside  of  it.  Women  especially  were  perplexed  and  inquiring,  and  it 
was  observed  that  those  in  favor  of  asking  a  recognition  of  their  rights 
in  the  new  State,  were  the  intelligent  and  leading  ladies  of  the  city.  The 
wives  of  ministers,  of  congressmen,  of  judges,  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  Shakespeare  clubs,  reading  circles,  the  directors  of  charitable 
institutions.— these  were  the  ones  who  first  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  equal  rights,  clearly  proving  that  the  man  was  right  who  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  allowing  women  to  learn  the  alphabet 

When  Fehruar}^  15  cam*",  it  was  a  momentous  day  for  Colorado.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Suffrage  and  Elections  was  to  come  up  for 
final  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  two  reports;  that  of  the 
minority  was  signed  by  two  members  of  the  committee,  Judge  Bromwell, 
whose  breadth  and  ^holarship  were  apparent  in  his  able  report,  and  a 
Mexican  named  Agapita  Vigil*  a  legislator  from  Southern  Colorado 
where  Spanish  is  the  dominant  tongue.  Mr.  Vigil  spoke  no  English,  and 
was  one  of  those  representatives  for  whose  sake  an  interpreter  was  main* 
tained  during  the  session  of  the  convention. 

Ladies  were  present  in  large  numbers.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  cele- 
brated the  occasion  by  an  unusual  spruceness  of  attire,  and  others  by 
being  sober  enough  to  attend  to  business.  The  report  with  three-lifths 
of  the  signatures,  after  setting  forth  that  the  subject  had  had  careful  con- 

*  Of  the  membership  of  thi»  committee  a  grateful  word  is  to  be  said  :  Mr>.  Campbell  is  a  woman  of 
agnembie  And  stalely  presence,  Aod  add*  to  thocough  ivtomation  on  all  poiots  connected  wuh  tbo 
daunt  made  in  this  campaign,  an  unusual  fadUty  and  pefsuanveoeu  of  lanKoage.  Mri.  Shields  b  one 

of  the  must  Idv.iIjIc  women  to  be  seen  in  the  sufli-iRc  p-inorunui ;  a  tcwcr  of  strciijjth  in  her  own 
family,  where  she  is  at  oikc  the  comrade  and  commander  of  her  chiJ Jitn— the  hclp-mcel  And  {rttnd  of 
(her  husband.  She  ins^iircs  immediate  confidence  whenever  she  confronts  an  audience.  Mrs.  Wash- 
bum  is  also  an  araaaive  and  large-hearted  woman— a  "  Gntagcr,*'  and  thiii  experienced  in  united, 
origanized  action  of  men  and  women  for  furthering  the  intere«tii  of  bodt.  Mri.  Henon,  a  toll,  graoefld 
bloriJc,  morL'  rc>crv  c<I  in  »;>c(-ch  l>.it  ciitircU'  in tollic'-Tii  in  f.iith  and  in  labOV« MpNlWltd  10  WUHf  VMO 
of  the  cooveatioo  the  vexy  <iiwUtie»  they  UkeU  in  their  own  wives. 
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sideration.  went  on  to  state  the  qualifications  of  voters,  namely,  that  all 
should  be  male  citizens,  with  one  exception,  and  that  was*  that  women 
might  vote  for  school  district  officers. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Yount  of  Boulder,  spoke  in  fovor  of  the  motion  to  strike  out 
the  word  "male  "  in  section  t :  "That  every  male  person  over  the  age  of  21 
years,  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote." 
etc.  He  called  attention  to  the  large  number  of  petitions 'vvhich  had  been 
sent  in,  asking  for  this,  and  to  the  fact  that  not  a  single  remonstrance  had 
been  received.  He  believed  the  essential  principles  of  human  freedom 
were  involved  in  this  demand,  and  he  insisted  that  justice  required  that 
women  should  help  to  make  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  The 
amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  34  to  8. 

Mr.  Storm  offered  an  amendment  that  women  be  permitted  t6  vote  lor, 
and  hold  the  office  of,  county  superintendent  of  schools.  This  also  was 
lost.  The  only  other  section  of  the  report  which  had  any  present  inter- 
est to  women,  was  the  one  reading : 

Section  2.  The  General  As-^emhly  may  at  any  time  extend  bylaw  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  persons  not  herein  enumerated,  but  no  such  law  shall  take  effect  or  be  ia 
force  until  the  same  sliaU  have  been  snbmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  at  a  gencnl 
election,  Mid  approved  I7  n  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against  «adi  law. 

After  much  discussion  it  was  voted  that  the  first  General  Assembly 
should  provide  a  law  whereby  the  subject  should  be  submitted  to  a  Tote 

of  the  electors. 

After  this  the  curtain  fell,  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  all  the  atmos- 
phere and  mise  en  schu  of  the  drama  vanished.  It  was  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  another  season  would  come,  the  actors  would  reappear,  and  an 
"opus'"  would  be  given;  whether  it  should  turn  out  a  tragedy,  or  a 
Miriam's  song  of  deliverance,  no  one  was  able  to  predict  Meantime,  the 
women  of  Colorado— to  change  the  figure— >bivouacked  on  the  battle- 
field, and  sent  for  reinforcements  against  the  fall  campaign.  They  held 
themselves  well  together,  and  used  their  best  endeavora  to  educate  pab> 
lie  sentiment. 

A  column  in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  a  pioneer  paper  then 
edited  by  W.  N.  Byers,  was  olicred  the  woman  suffrage  association, 
through  which  to  urge  our  claims.  The  column  was  put  intt)  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Campbell,  the  wife  of  E.  L.  Campbell,  of  the  law  tirm  ol  h'auerson 
&  Campbell  of  Denver,  for  editorship.  This  lady,  from  whose  editorials 
quotations  will  be  given,  was  too  timid  (she  herself  us  to  say  cow* 
ardly)  to  use  her  name  in  print,  and  so  translated  it  into  its  German 
equivalent  of  SeUachtfeld,  thus  nullifying  whatever  of  weight  her  own 
name  would  have  carried  in  the  way  of  personal  and  social  endorsement 
of  an  unpopular  cause.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Patterson,  an  early  and 
earnest  member  of  the  Colorado  Suffrage  Association,  "  bore  testimony" 
as  courageously  and  constantly  as  her  environment  permitted. 

Mrs.  Gov.  McCook,  as  previously  stated,  had  been  the  first  woman  in 
Colorado  to  set  the  example  of  a  spirited  claim  to  simple  pohtical  justice 
for  her  sex,  but  the,  alas  1  at  the  date  now  reached  in  our  sketch,  was  dead 
•>^in  her  beautiful  youth,  in  the  first  fiower  of  her  sweet,  bright  woman- 
hood. Her  loss  to  the  cause  can  best  be  measured  by  those  who  know 
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what  an  immense  uplifting  power  is  present  when  an  intelligent  man  in 
an  influential  position  joins  his  personal  and  political  force  to  his  wife's 
personal  and  social  force  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish  an  object  dear 
to  both. 

It  is  a  pity  not  to  raster  hei€»  however  inadequately,  some  outline  of 
many  figures  that  rise  to  fonn  a  part  of  the  picture  of  Colorado  in  1876-7. 

When  liberty  shall  have  been  achieved,  and  all  citizens  shall  be  com- 
fortably enjoying  its  direct  and  indirect  blessings,  this  book  should 
be  found  to  have  preserved  in  the  amber  of  its  pages  the  names  of  those 
who  bravely  wroup^ht  for  freedom  in  that  earlier  time.  Would  that  one 
might  indeed  summon  them  all  by  a  roll-call !  But  they  will  not  answer — 
they  say  only,:  "  Let  our  work  stand  for  us,  be  its  out-come  small  or 
great" 

To  Dr.  Alida  C  Aveiy*  hoveverp  whatever  the  outcome,  a  weighty  ob> 
ligation  is  due  from  all  paat»  present  and  future  laborers  in  this  cause  in 
Colorado.  She  it  was  who  set  at  work  and  kept  at  work  the  interplay  of 
ideas  and  efforts  which  accomplished  what  was  done.  Through  her  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  immortals  at  the  East,  Lucy  Stone,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  she  drew  them  to  Colorado  during  the 
campaign  about  to  be  described,  and  with  them  came  others.  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Campbell  and  her  husband  re&ppeared  to  do  faithful  service,  and  then 
came  also  Miss  Lelia  Patridge  of  Philadelphia,  a  young,  graceful,  and  ef* 
fective  speaker,— eo  the  local  papers  constantly  describe  her,  and  then 
came,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Matilda  Hindman  of  Pittsburg  Pa.,  one  of  the 
ablest  women  of  the  whole  campaign.  Gentle,  persuasive,  womanly,  she 
was  at  the  same  time  armed  at  all  points  with  fact,  argument,  and  illustra- 
tion, and  her  zeal  was  only  equaled  by  her  power  of  sustained  labor. 

Many  of  these  same  qualities  belong  to  Mrs.  M.  F.  Shields,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  one  of  the  conimittcc  on  constitutional  work  m  the  campaign  of 
1S76,  and  an  ardent,  unceasing,  unselfish  laborer  in  the  church,  in  suffrage 
and  temperance,  for  more  than  ten  years.  She  did  not  lecture,  but 
**  talked  ";  talked  to  five  hundred  men  at  a  time  as  if  they  were  her  own 
SODS,  and  only  needed  to  be  shown  they  were  conniving  at  injustice,  in 
order  to  turn  about  and  do  the  right  thing.  This  same  element  of 
"motherliness  "  it  was.  which  gained  her  the  respectful  attention  of  an 
audience  of  the  roughest  and  most  ignorant  Cornish  miners  up  in 
Caribou,  who  would  listen  to  no  other  woman  speakinj^  upon  the  subject. 
When  the  members  of  the  famous  constitutional  committee  were  con- 
sidering the  suffrage  petition,  prior  to  making  their  report.  Judge  Stone  of 
Pueblo,  tried  to  persuade  the  Spanish-speaking  member  that  to  grant  the 
franchise  to  women  would  be  to  be  false  to  his  party,  as  those  women  were 
all  Democrats.  But  Senor  Vigil  replied  that  he  had  been  talking  through 
his  interpreter  to  the  "  nice  old  lady,  who  smiled  so  much  "  (meaning  Mrs. 
'  Shields),  and  he  knew  what  they  asked  was  all  right,  and  he  should  vote 
for  it. 

Ol  the  men  who  were  willing  to  obey  Paul's  entreaty  to  "help  those 
women,"  must  be  named  in  the  front  rank  David  M.  Richards  of  Denver, 
a  pioneer  of  '59,  and  as  brave  and  generous  and  true  a  heart  as  ever  beat 
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in  time  to  the  pulse  of  progress.  Rev.  B.  F.  Crary,  a  true  apostolic  helper, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Dillon,  ;v  young  western  Raleigh  for  knightly  chivalry*. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Belford,  member  of  congress  then  and  now.  Judge  H.  P.  H. 
Bromwell,  who  needs  no  commendaAion  from  the  historian,  as  his  elo- 
quent minority  reporit  speaks  adequately  for  him ;  these,  and  very  many 
more,  both  men  and  women,  have,  as  the  Fieach  say.  "deserved  well  of 
the  State  and  of  their  generation." 

Anrl  it  was  once  more  to  the  aid  of  these  men  and  women  that  the  East 
sent  reinforcements  as  snon  as  the  winter  of  1877  was  well  ushered  in.  An 
annual  convention  was  announced  for  January  15,  in  Denver.    When  the 
bitter  cold  evening  came  it  seemed  doubtful  if  any  great  number  of  per- 
sons would  be  present,  but  the  large  Lawrence  street  Methodist  Church 
was,  on  the  contrary,  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.   Rev.  Mr.  Etuis,  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  and  Dr.  Avety,  as 
president  of  the  association,  gave  a  brief  rismmioi  the  work  during  its 
one  yearof  existence.  Colonel  Henry  Logan  of  Boulder  (formerly  of  Hl- 
inois),  made  a  manly  and  telling  speech  in  favor  of  a  measure  which  he 
called  one  of  axiomatic  justice.  Mrs.  Wright  of  New  York,  after  a  piquant 
address,  announced  the  meeting  of  the  convention  for  the  next  day.  On 
the  following  morning  a  business  session  was  held,  and  officers  elected 
for  the  year.*   In  the  afternoon  speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Crary,  Mrs. 
Shields,  and  Mr.  David  Boyd  of  Greeley,  and  in  the  evening  by  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Dillon  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Eads,  the  closing  and  crowning  speech  of  thecoo- 
vention  being  given  by  Miss  Laura  Hanna  of  Denver,  a  fietiU^  P^^ct^ 
young  girl,  whose  remarks  made  a  bonne  douche  with  which  to  close  the 
feast   Interest  in  the  subject  rose  to  fever  heat  before  October.  Pulpit, 
press  nnd  fireside  were  occupied  with  its  discussion.    T>te  most  efTectn'C. 
and  at  the  same  time,  exasperating  opposition,  came  from  the  pulpit,  but 
there  was  also  vigorous  help  from  the  same  quarter.  The  Catholic  Bishop 
preached  a  series  of  sermons  and  lectures,  in  whicii  lie  fulminated  ait  the 
thunders  of  apostolic  and  papal  revelation  sgainst  women  who  wanted  to 
vote; 

Though  strong-minded  women  who  ere  not  satisfied  with  die  dbpoeitioa  of  Pnm» 

dencc  and  who  widk  to  go  beyond  Ihe  condition  of  their  sex,  profess  no  doabt  to  be 
Christians,  do  they  consult  the  Bible  ?—do  they  follow  the  Bible  ?  I  f-nr  nor.  Had 
God  intended  to  create  a  companion  for  man,  capable  of  fi^owmg  the  6ame  pur&uiu. 
able  to  undertake  the  same  labors,  he  wontd  have  created  another  man;  but  he  created 
a  woman,  and  die  fen.  *  •  *  The  dam  of  women  wanting  suffrage  are  battalions 
of  old  m.iids  disappointed  in  love — women  sfpnrrited  from  their  husbands  or 
divorced  by  x\\cn  from  their  sftcred  obligations — women  who,  though  married,  wish  to 
hold  the  reins  of  the  family  government,  for  there  never  was  a  woman  happy  in  her 
home  wbowishcd  for  female  nffrage.  *  *  •  Who  will  take dimge  of  thoee  young 
diildfen  (if  they  consent  to  have  any)  while  mothers  as  surgeons  are  operating  indie> 
criminately  npon  the  victimg  of  a  terrible  railway  disaster}  ♦  *  e        ju^d  hmk 


•Prttidtnt,  Dr.  Alida  C.  Aver>  of  Denver  ;  Vke-PrtndtiUty  D.  Howe,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Bart.  J. 
Washhurn,  Mrs.  Emmu  Moody.  WUUrd  Teller,  J.  B.  Harrington.  A.  E.  Le«,  and  N.  C.  Meeker  ;  R». 
cvrdiHg  Secretary^  Caroforth  of  Denver;  Camt^mdimfr  S*cr«tmry,  Mrs.  T.  M.  I'Aticr»<jB  of 

Denver;  Trtasttrrr,  Mrs.  H.  C.  La*»on  tf  1  >cnvcr ;  Ericutirf  CctHfutfttt .  D.  M.  Richard*.  Mn. 
11.  F.  Shfelds.  Mn.  M.  £.  Hale.  H.  McAU»ter,  Mrs.  Birks  Camforth.  J.  A.  DrtHcr.  A.  J.  Wttber,  B. 
P.  Ciary.  MiM  Aaate  11(1.  H.  Loffw.  J.  &.  E«ls,  P.  M.  BIU^  C  Mf,  Judft  Joaas,  G«mal 
«SM.  B.  H.  EatoD,  Agapiu  V%{l,  W.  B.  PdtoB.8.C.  Chariesaad  J.  a  CavpMl. 
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tMuid  will  refuse  to  aune  the  baby  on  Svnday  (when  eveiy  kuid  of  bsaiMV  is  stopped) 

in  order  to  let  his  wife  attend  church;  hut  even  then,  as  it  is  not  his  natural  duty,  he 
will  <oon  be  tired  of  it  and  perhaps  get  impatient  waiting  for  the  mother,  chiefly  when 

the  baby  is  crying. 

These,  with  the  omnipresent  (iuotations  from  St.  Paul  to  the  efiect 
that  women  shall  keep  silence  in  the  church,  etc..  formed  the  argument 
of  the  Bishop  in  two  or  three  lengthy  sermons.  Indignant  men,  dis- 
gusted with  the  caliber  of  the  opposition  and  yet  obliged  to  notice  it  on 
account  of  the  position  of  the  divine,  made  ample  rejoinders.  Rev.  Dr. 
Crary  of  Golden.  In  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  Bishop's  discourse,  depre- 
cated the  roalcing  permanent  and  of  universal  application  the  commands 
which  with  Paul  were  evidently  temporary  and  local,  and  said  half  the 
churches  in  Christendom  would  be  closed  if  these  were  literally  obeyed : 

"Women  should  not  usurp  authority,  therefore  men  should  usurp  all  authority." 
This  is  the  sort  of  logic  we  have  always  heard  from  men  who  are  trotting  along  in  the 
wake  of  prepress  and  howling  because  the  centuries  do  not  stop  rolling  onward.  In 
regions  Paul  is  paiaded  against  educating  girls  at  all.  In  half-.civilt2ied 
nations  Paul  is  doing  service  against  educating  girls  except  in  the  rudiments.  Among 
people  who  are  juHt  bei^inninc^  to  see  the  hill-toj>s  of  a  higher,  nobler  world,  Paul  is 
still  on  duty  crowding  ofl  women  from  high-schools  and  colleges.  Proud  universities 
to-day  have  Panl  standing  guard  over  medical  mcannesa  and  pnaliing  down  aspiring 
female  souls  from  the  founts  of  kn<iwledge.  Wtthtn  our  memory  Paul  has  been  tiie 
standing  demonstratioain  favor  of  slavery,  intemperance  and  the  oppression  of  women. 

Another  sermon  in  which  the  Bishop  lays  solemn  stress  on  the  one 

sacred,  inevitable  duty  of  women  to  become  wives  and  mothers,  was 
answered  by  Mr.  David  Boyd  of  Greeley^  who,  among  other  things,  asks 

the  Bishop : 

How,  in  view  of  the  injunction  to  increase  and  multiply,  he  can  justify  the  large 
celibate  class  created  by  positive  command  of  the  Catholic  church,  not  only  by  the 
otdlnation  of  prtests,  but  by  the  constant  utj^ng  of  the  chvrch  that  women  diould  bo> 
oome  the  banen  brides  of  Christ  by  taking  on  them  the  vows  of  nnns. 

The  Bishop  published  his  lectures  in  pamphlet  form,  that  their  influ- 
ence might  be  far- reaching,  and  curiously  enough,  the  very  same  lectures 
were  printed  and  scattered  by  the  friends  of  suffrage  as  the  best  sort  of 
document  for  the  rampaien  now  fairly  Inaugurated.  D.  M.  Richards,  the 
able  chairman  of  tie  executive  committee,  and  Dr.  Avery,  president  of 
the  association,  sliowed  themselves  capable  of  both  conceiving  and  exe- 
cuting a  plan  of  operations  which  had  the  luenL  oi  at  least  deserving 
victory* 

There  was  no  lack  of  pens  to  defend  women's  claim  to  equal  chances  in 
the  stntggle  for  existence.  In  Denver*  the  MmI^  MmnttaAi  Nms  and  the 
.   TAnes  planted  themselves  fairly  and  squarely  in  an  affirmative  attitude,  and 
gave  generous  aid  to  the  effort.  The  Tribum's  columns  were  in  a  state  of 

chronic  conj^estidn  from  a  plethora  of  prote»its.  both  feminine  and  mas- 
culine, One  young  lawyer  said:  "If  suffrage  is  to  come,  let  It  come  by 
rn.in  s  call,  and  not  by  woman's  clamor";  and,  "When  all  the  women  of 
tile  iand  can  show  the  ability  to  rear  a  laniily,  and  at  the  s.iiae  tune  be- 
come eminent  In  some  profession  or  art.  then  men  will  gladly  welcome 
them/'  Whereupon  the  women  naturally  rushed  into  print  to  protest 
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against  the  qualifications  required  of  them,  compared  with  those  required 
of  men. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  that  from  the  middle  of  January*  1877,  until  the  follow- 
ing  October,  the  most  prominent  theme  of  public  discuaeion  was  this 
question  of  suffrage  for  women.  Miners  discussed  it  around  their  camp- 
fires,  and  "  freighters "  on  their  long  slow  journeys  over  the  mountain 
trails  argued  pro  and  con,  whether  they  should  "  let  "  women  have  the 
ballot.  Women  themselves  argued  and  studied  and  worked  earnestly. 
One  lawyer's  wife,  who  declared  that  no  refined  woman  would  contend 
for  such  a  right,  and  that  no  woman  with  self-respect  would  be  found 
electioneering,  herself  urged  every  roan  of  her  acquaintance  to  vote 
against  the  measure,  and  even  triumphantly  reported  that  she  had  spoken 
to  seventy-five  men  who  were  strangers  to  her,  and  secured  their  promise 
to  vote  against  the  pending  amendment*  This,  however,  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  electioneering. 

On  Wednesday.  August  15,  an  equal  rights  mass-meeting  was  held  in 
Denver,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  county  central  committee,  and 
for  an  informal  discussion  of  plans  for  the  campaign  Judge  H.  P.  W. 
Broinwell  and  H.  C.  Dillon  spoke,  with  earnest  repetition  of  former 
pledges  of  devotion  to  the  cause,  hnd  Gov.  Evans  said : 

Equal  sufTrage  is  necessary  to  equal  rights.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  in  Col- 
oiado  an  opportnnity  of  bringing  to  bear  die  restraining,  purifying  aad  cnaobliag  in- 
flnenoe  of  women  npon  pditica.   It  is  a  fdotm  that  will  require  all  the  benign  infla- 

ences  of  the  country  to  sustain  and  carry  out,  and.  as  I  hope  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions,  I  dare  not  neglect  the  most  promising  and  potent  means  of  purifying 
politics,  and  I  regard  the  influence  of  women  as  this  means. 

Major  Bright  of  Wyoming,  was  introduced  as  the  man  who  framed  and 
brought  in  the  first  bill  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  Judge  \V.  B. 
Mills  said :  "  It  is  an  anomalous  condition  of  afiairs  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  a  woman  to  aslc  a  man  whether  she  should  vote/*  and  referring 
to  all  the  reforms  and  changes  of  the  last  half  century,  predicted  that 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  woman  would  be  the  next  in  order. 

The  meeting  was  a  full  and  fer\-id  one,  and  great  confidence  of  success 
was  felt  and  expressed.  A  committee  of  seventeen  was  appointed  *  and 
this  committee  did  its  full  duty  in  districtmg  the  territor)'  and  sending  out 
speakers.  Mr.  Henry  R  Blackwell,  Lucy  Stone  and  Miss  Anthony  ar- 
rived almost  immediately  after  this,  and  henceforth  the  advocates  of  suf- 
frage swarmed  through  the  rocky  highways  and  b3rways  of  Colorado  as 
eagerly,  if  not  as  mnttitudinousty,  as  its  gold  seekers.  Mrs.  Campbell 
wrote  to  the  Wowm'sjmtmaii 

We  have  now  been  at  worit  two  weeks.  Some  of  onr  sseetingtaieveiyenoonraging. 

some  not  fO  much  so.    But  the  meetings  are  only  one  feature  of  the  work.    We  stap 

along  the  way  and  search  out  ri)l  the  leading  men  in  each  voting  precinct,  and  secure 
the  name*  of  those  who  will  u-urk  on  election  day.  We  do  more  talking  out  of  meet- 
ing than  in.   We  rode  thirtT-five  miles  yesterday,  and  arrived  here  after  six  o^dodc  in 

•  Consist  inff  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Buckingham.  dMimuui,  Hon.  John  Svaai,  Jodie  G.  W.  Millar.  Ben  junta 
D.  Spencer,  A.  J.  WnUams,  Captain  Riduud  Sopris,  E.  B.  Sluttlt  J«ha  Afawr«  Hoa.  B.  I*.  Camplidl, 
John  Walker.  J.  U  Mariow.  Col  w  H.  Bii^i,  Joha  G.  Lilly*  Joba  8.  HeCoel,  J.W.KMaiytk* 
limn  O.  Wa^er,  and  Dr.  Martimore. 
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the  evening,  \^'hi!e  Mr.  Campbell  was  taking  care  of  the  horse,  I  filled  out  bills  l>e- 
fore  taking  off  my  hat  and  duster;  in  tifteen  minutes  they  were  being  distributed,  and 
at  dght  o'clock  I  was  tpeaking  to  a  good-aiied  audience. 

On  October  i.  a  monster  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lawrence  street 
Methodist  Chuich.  and  was  addressed  by  Lucy  Stone»  Miss  Matilda  Hind* 
man.  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Aveiy.  Tbe  most  intense  interest  was  manl* 
tested,  and  the  excellent  speeches  heartily  applauded.  ^ 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
preached  a  sermon  in  his  own  pulpit,  on  "Woman  Suffrage  and  the  Model 
Wife  and  Mother,"  in  which  he  alluded  to  "certain  brawling,  ranting 
women,  brustlinsr  for  their  rights,"  and  said  God  had  intended  woman  to 
be  a  wife  and  mother,  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  forbade  her  to  be 
anything  else.  If  women  could  vote,  those  who  were  wives  now  would 
live  in  endless  bickerings  with  their  husbands  over  politics,  and  thota 
who  were  not  wives  would  not  many.** 

These  ntterences  brought  out  many  replies.  One  was  in  the  cohimM 
edited  by  "Mrs.  Schlachtfeld,"  and  may  perhaps  be  quoted  as  a  sped- 
men  of  her  editorial  work,  such  being,  as  we  have  intimated,  her  one  sei^ 
vice  to  suffrage,  and  that  incognito  : 

One  of  the  daily,  dismal  forecasts  of  fbe  m.-xlii  Cassandras  of  otir  time  '\%,  that  in  the 
event  of  women  becoming  emancipated  from  the  legal  thralldom  that  disables  them, 
they  will  acquire  a  sudden  distaste  for  matrimony,  the  direfal  conseqaenec*  of  wlddi 
will  be  a  gradual  extermiaatioD  of  homel^  and  the  extinction  of  the  hwnan  speciea. 

This  is  an  artlf;-  riTul  extremely  suggestive  lament.  In  the  first  place — accepting  that 
prophecy  as  true — why  will  women  not  marry  ?  Because,  ihcy  will  then  be  independ- 
ent of  men  ;  because  in  a  fair  field  for  competition  where  ability  and  not  sex  shaU  de- 
teimine  employment  and  remuneration,  women  will  have  an  equal  chance  with  men 
for  distinction  and  reward,  for  triumphs  commercial  and  professional  as  well  as  social, 
and  hence,  needing  men  less,  either  to  make  them  homes,  or  to  gratify  indirectly  their 
ambitions,  their  afiections  will  become  atrophied,  the  springs  of  domestic  lUc  will  dis- 
appear ia  the  arid  sands  of  an  nnfeminine  publicity,  and  marriage,  with  all  the  weaiy> 
ing  cares  and  burdens  and  anxieties  that  it  in  i  1  K  ]  r  n^^s  to  t-vcr>-  earnest  woman, 
will  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  a  state  to  be  shunned.  The  few  \vhu  enter  it  will 
be  compa^ionated  much  as  a  minister  is  who  tindertakes  a  dangerous  foreign  mission. 
Men  will  stand  mateless,  and  the  ruins  of  the  hymeneal  altars  everywhere  crumble 
mournfully  away,  and  be  known  to  tradition  only  by  their  Taniabiag  inscriptions :  "To 
the  unknown  god."  But  it  is  ill  joiting  over  that  which  tugs  at  every  womrtn'.^  heart- 
stnrigs  and  which  impinges  u|xin  the  Tcry  life-centres  of  society.  If  women,  on  being 
mude  really  free  to  choose,  will  not  marry,  then  we  must  arraign  men  on  the  charge  of 
having  made  the  married  state  so  irksome  and  distasteful  to  women  that  they  prefer 
celibacy  when  they  dare  enjoy  it.  Observe,  however,  the  inconsistency  of  another  line 
of  reasoning  running  parallel  with  this  in  the  floating  literature  of  the  day  :  *'  Mother- 
hood," these  writers  say,  "  is  the  natural  vocation  of  women;  is,  indeed,  an  instinct  so 
mighty,  even  if  unconscious,  that  it  draws  wimiea  toward  matrimony  with  a  yearning 
as  inesistible  as  that  which  pulls  the  great  sea  upon  the  land  in  hlind  response  to  the 
m<v^T^  "  If  this  be  true,  society  is  safe,  and  women  will  still  be  wive;,  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  exult  in  political  freedom,  no  matter  how  alluringly  individual  careers 
may  open  before  them,  nor  how  accessible  the  temptii^  prices  of  hiunan  ambition  may 
become* 

Well,  the  day  came,— the  dies  irae  for  one  side  or  the  other,  and  it  proved 
to  be  for  the  "  one."  The  measure  was  defeated.  Ten  thousand  votes  were 
for  it,  twenty  thousand  against  it.  Women  remained  at  the  polls  all  day. 
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distributing  ballots*  and  answering  objections.  They  had  flowers  on  all 
the  little  tables  where  the  tickets  were  heaped,  on  which  were  printed  the 
three  words* "  Woman  Suffrage  Approved,"  words  for  many  pregnant  with 

hope  for  a  new  impetus  to  civilization,  fur  others  with  a  misfortune  only 
to  be  compared  to  that  which  happened  in  Greece  when  Ino  boiled  the 
seed  corn  o[  a  whole  kingdom,  and  thus  not  only  lost  the  crop  of  that 
year,  but,  by  the  subtle  interplay  of  the  laws  by  which  evolution  prucceris» 
set  back  humanity  for  a  period  not  to  be  reckoned  in  years.  Mrs.  11.  S. 
Mendenhall  of  Georgetown  wrote  to  Dr.  Avery  on  the  evening  of  election 
day: 

Before  this  reaebei  yon  die  tdegraph  will  have  given  yen  dw  lemltef  thedsy**  wodk 
all  over  the  State,  but  I  thought  I  would  jut  doMm  a  line  while  the  eqwriences  of  the 

la^t  ten  hours  were  fresh  in  my  mind.  Last  evening  our  committee  appointed  ladit-s 
to  represent  the  interests  of  woman  suffrage  at  the  polls.  To  my  surpnse,  mzny 
evaded  die  work  who  were,  iieverdieless,  strongly  in  favor  of  die  measnre.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Collins  and  I  were  the  only  ones  at  the  lowest  and  most  important  precinct  until  one 
o'clock,  when  we  were  joined  by  the  "vife  of  the  Pi  t  >*iyterian  minister.  Our  course 
was  somewhat  as  follows  :  On  the  approach  of  a  voter,  we  would  ask  him,  "  have  yoa 
voted  ?"  If  he  had,  we  usually  trouUed  him  oo  further;  if  he  had  not,  we  asked. 
**Can  yoa  vote  for  woman  suffrage?"  If  he  apf»n»ved,  we  aapplied  him  with  bis 
ticket;  if  he  disnpprovLMl,  we  asked  him  for  h.\^  objections,  and  we  have  listened  to 
some  comical  ones  to>day.  One  man  asked  me,  though  not  rudely,  "Who  is  cook- 
ing your  husband's  dinner  ?"  I  promptly  invited  him  to  dine  with  us.  Another  spoke 
of  ni^lected  hoasdiold  daties,  and  when  I  mentioned  a  loaf  of  bread  I  had  just  tMdced, 
and  should  be  glad  to  have  him  see,  he  said,  **  I  expect  you  can  bake  bread."  but  he 
voted  against  ns.  The  Methodist  men  were  for  us;  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopa- 
lians very  fairly  so,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  all  against  us,  some  of  the 
prominent  members  of  that  drardi  woddBg  and  votii^  for  wonmn  snSrage.  The 
liquor  interest  went  entirely  against  us,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  ol)servations  of  the  day  have  led  me  to  several  genera.!  concbi'^inns,  to  which,  of 
course,  exceptions  exist :  (i)  Married  men  will  vote  for  suffrage  if  their  wives  appre- 
ciate its  importance.  (2)  Men  without  family  ties,  and  especially  if  they  have  asso- 
dated  with  a  bad  dass  of  women,  will  vote  agaiasi  it.  O)  Boja  who  have  jaat 
reached  their  majority  will  vote  against  it  more  uniformly  than  any  other  class  of 
men.  We  were  treated  with  the  u^mo-^t  re^jx'ct  by  all  except  the  last  class.  Desti- 
tute of  experience,  and  big  with  their  own  importance,  these  young  sovereigns  will 
speak  to  a  woman  twice  their  years  with  a  flippancy  whidi  the  most  ignorant  fofe^ncr 
of  mature* age  would  not  use,  and  I  have  to-day  been  tempted  to  believe  diat  no  ooe 
is  fitted  to  exercise  the  American  franchise  under  twenty-five  yenr<;  of  age. 

The  main  objection  which  I  heard  repeatedly  urged  was,  women  do  not  want  to 
vote.  This  seems  to  be  the  great  stnmbling-blodc  to  oar  brethren.  Men  w«ie  «an- 
tinnally  saying  that  their  wives  told  diem  not  to  vote  for  woman  snllia^.  If  we  are 
defeated  this  time  I  know  we  can  succeerl  in  the  next  campaign,  fir  jiv  t  <;nf -i 
can  educate  enough  promirent  women  up  to  the  point  of  commc;  <  [il.unly  on  the 
subject.  Then  all  men,  or  all  but  the  vicious  men  who  always  vote  against  every  good 
thing,  will  give  in  right  away. 

Lucy  Stone,  in  a  letter  to  the  lVomaH*t  Jwrmi  describes  similar  scenes 
enacted  that  day  in  Denver;  spealcs  of  the  order  and  quiet  prevailing  at 
the  pulls,  of  the  flowers  on  all  the  tables,  and,  in  spite  of  the  strangeness 

of  the  occasion,  of  the  presence  of  wotncn  as  evidetitly  a  new  and  benifi- 
cent  element  there.  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  of  the  Bnptist  Church,  who,  on  the 
Sunday  before  had  preached  from  the  text,  "  Help  those  Women,"  was 
using  his  influence  to  convert  those  doubtful  or  opposed.    Rev.  Mr. 
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Bliss,  who  had  declared  in  his  pulpit  that  "the  only  two  women 
the  Bible  mentioned  as  having  meddled  in  politics  were  Jezebel  and 
Herudias, "  was  there  also,  to  warn  men  not  to  vote  for  equal  rights  for 
women.  At  other  polls  I  saw  colored  men*  once  slaves.  elecUoneering 
and  voting  against  the  rights  of  women.  When  remonstrated  with,  one 
said :  **  We  want  the  wpmen  at  home  cooking  our  dinners."  A  shrewd 
colored  woman  asked  whether  they  had  provided  any  dinner  to  cook,  and 
added  that  most  of  the  colored  women  there  had  to  earn  their  dinner  as 
well  as  cook  it. 

Hear  the  conclusion  of  the  vvljole  matter.  In  the  words  of  the  last 
editorial  of  the  woman's  column  in  the  Rocky  Mouv.fin'n  News: 

Woman's  hour  has  not  yet  struck  !  The  chimes  tiut  were  waiting  to  ring  out 
the  tidings  of  her  liberty— the  omdles  fttrtively  stored  against  an  illnminatioii  whidi 
shoold  typify  a  new  influx  of  light,  the  achievement  of  *  victory  whose  meaning  and 
promise  at  least  seemed  to  those  who  both  prayed  nnd  worked  for  it,  neither 
trivial  nor  selfish — all  these  are  relegated  to  the  guardianship  of  Patience  and  Hope. 
Colorado  has  refused  to  enfranchise  its  women.  «•••••  xj,^  q^^. 
saans,  the  CadioUcs,  and  the  negroes  were  said  to  be  against  os.  Natnrally,  those 
who  themselves  most  keenly  feel,  or  most  recently  have  felt,  the  galling  yoke  of  ar* 
bitrary  rule,  arc  most  disposed  to  derive  a  certain  enjoyment  from  the  daily  contem- 
plation of  a  noble  class  still  in  bondage.  •  •  •  •  •  jjut  aii  opposition,  in 
whatever  gnise»  comes  back  at  last  to  be  written  under  one  mbrie— the  immaturity  of 
woman.  We  make  this  dispassionate  statement  of  a  fact.  We  feel  neither  scorn  nor 
anger,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  excite  none.  It  is  a  fault  which  time  will  cure,  but 
meantime  it  is  the  grand  factor  in  our  account.  Every  other  argument  has  been  met— 
every  other  stroh^M  of  opposition  taken.  Woman's  daim  to  the  ballot  has  been 
shown  to  rest  in  justice  on  the  very  fonndation  stone  of  democratic  government— bas 
been,  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  as  completely  exonerated  frr  m  fhi'  charge  of  im- 
piety as  ever  anli-slavery  and  anti-pol3rgamy  were,  and  the  fact  which  was  the  slojjan 
of  the  ant  I- suffragists  still  remains :  the  mass  of  the  women  do  not  want  it.  We  do 
not  (^oanel  with  the  fact,  but  state  it  to  give  the  real  reason  for  oar  faOnres  the  real 
objective  point  for  our  future  work. 

The  complacency  with  which  we  are  able  to  state  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  body  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful  women  do  want  suffrage  must  not  obscure  our 
percei>tioa  of  the  equal  tmdi  of  what  we  have  jnst  stated  above.  To  accept  this  verily 
and  turn  our  energies  toward  the  emancipation  of  our  own  sex-^Howard  their  emanci- 
pation from  frivolous  aims,  petty  prejudices,  and  thnt  attitude  toward  the  other  sex 
which  is  really  the  sycophancy  bora  of  vanity  and  weakness;  to  make  them  recognize 
the  Sute  as  a  multipliciaton  of  theirown  fimllies,  and  patriotism  as  the  broadening  of 
their  love  ol  home;  to  make  them  see  that  that  modier  will  be  most  respected  whose 
son  does  not,  when  a  downy  beard  is  grown,  suddenly  tower  above  her  in  the  super- 
cilious enjoyment  of  nn  rir?if.cinl  siipcn'oriry — a  superioriry  v.'hiclT  rnnsists  simply,  as 
Figaro  says,  in  hxs  having  taken  llie  trouble  to  be  bom;  to  moke  them  see,  finally,  that 
hi  the  highest  ercrciae  of  all  the  powers  with  which  God  has  endowed  her,  wooiaa  can 
BO  more  refuse  the  dntiesof  citizenship,  dian  she  can  refuse  the  duties  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  once  having  accepted  those  sacred  relations.  This  is  our  fir  t  duty,  and 
this  the  scope  of  our  work,  li  wc  would  attain  suffrage  in  1879,  or  even  in  1900. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

WYOMING. 

The  Dawn  of  the  N«w  Day,  December,  1869 — The  Goal  Reached  in  England  and 
America— Territory  OrganucU.  May,  X869— Lcgulatife  Action-— Bill  for  Woman 
Suffrage— William  H.  Bright— Gov.  Campbell  Sign*  tbe  Bill— Ai>{Kii]its  Esiher 

Morris,  Ju>ucc  of  the  Peace.  March.  1S70 — Women  on  the  Jurv-,  Chief-Justice 
Ho%ve.  Presiding — J.  W.  Kingman.  Associate-Justice,  Addresses  the  Jury — Women 
Promptly  take  their  Places — Sunday  Laws  Enforced— Comments  of  the  Press- 
Judge  Howe's  Letter — Laramie  Smiinel—''}.  H.  Heyford— Women  Voting,  1870 
— Grandma  Swain  the  First  to  Cast  her  Ballot — Effort  to  Repeal  the  Law,  1871— 
Gov.  Campbell's  Veto— Mr.  Corktt^Rapid  Growth  ol  Poblic  Opiniim  in  Fmot 
of  Woman  Suffrage. 

After  recording  such  a  long  succession  of  disappointments 
and  humiliations  for  women  in  all  the  States  in  their  worthy 
endeavors  for  higher  cducatiuii,  for  profitable  employment  ia  the 
trades  and  professions  and  for  equal  social,  civil  and  politic:il 
riglits,  it  is  with  renewed  self-respect  and  a  stronger  hope  of 
better  days  to  come  that  we  turn  to  the  magnificent  territory  of 
Wyoming,  where  the  foundations  of  the  first  true  republic  were 
laid  deep  and  strong  in  equal  rights  to  all,  and  where  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  rricc  woman  has  been  recognized  as  a 
sovereign  in  her  own  right — ^an  independent,  responsible  being — 
endowed  with  the  capacity  for  self<^ovemment.  This  great  event 
in  the  history  of  human  progress  transpired  in  1869. 

Neither  the  point  nor  the  period  for  this  experiment  could 
have  been  more  fitly  chosen.  Midway  across  this  vast  western 
continent,  on  the  highest  plane  of  land,  rising  from  three  to  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  gigantic  moun- 
tain-peaks shooting  still  higher  seem  to  touch  the  clouds^  while 
at  their  feet  flow  the  great  rivers  that  traverse  the  State  in  all 
directions,  emptying  themselves  after  weaiy  wanderings  into 
the  Pacific  ocean  at  last ;  such  was  the  grand  point  where  woman 
was  first  crowned  with  the  rights  of  citizenship.  And  the  period 
was  equally  marked*  To  reach  the  goal  of  self-government  the 
women  of  England  and  America  seemed  to  be  vieing  with  each 
other  in  the  race,  now  one  holding  the  advance  position,  now  the 
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other.  And  in  many  respects  their  struggles  and  failures  were 
similar.  When  seeking  the  advantages  of  collegiate  education, 
the  women  of  England  u  cro  compelled  to  go  to  France,  Austria 
and  Switzerland  for  the  opportunities  they  could  not  enjoy  in 
their  own  country.  The  women  of  our  Eastern  States  followed 
their  example,  or  went  to  Western  institutions  for  such  privi- 
leges, granted  by  Obcrlin  and  Antioch  in  Ohio,  Ann  Arbor  in 
Michigan,  Washington  University  in  Missouri,  and  refused  in 
all  the  colleges  of  the  East.  For  long  years,  alike  they  endured 
ridicule  and  bitter  pefsecution  to  secure  a  foothold  in  their  uni- 
versites  at  home. 

Our  battles  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  were  simultaneous.  While  nine  senators,* 
staunch  and  true,  voted  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  in  1866,  and 
women  were  rolling  up  their  petitions  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  '68  and  '69,  with  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy  in  the  Senate 
and  George  W.  Julian  in  the  House,  the  women  of  England, 
keeping  step  and  time,  found  their  champions' in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Jacob  Bright  in  1867-69,  and 
no  sooner  were  their  mammoth  petitions  presented  in  parliament 
than  ours  were  rolled  into  the  halls  of  congress.  At  last  we 
reached  the  goal,  the  women  of  England  in  1869  and  those  of 
Wyoming  in  1870.  But  what  the  former  gained  in  time  the 
latter  far  surpassed  in  privilege.  While  to  the  English  woman 
only  a  limited  suffrage  was  accorded,  in  the  vast  territory  of 
Wyoming,  larger  than  all  Great  Britain,  all  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  fully  and  freely  conferred  by  one  act  of  the  legislature 
— the  right  to  vote  at  all  elections  on  all  questions  and  to  hold 
any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  this  was  accomplished  are  given 
us  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Kingman,  associate-justice  in  the  territoiy  for 
several  years: 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  act  was  passed  giving  women  the  right 
to  vote  at  all  elections  in  this  territory,  including  all  the  rights  of  an 
elector,  mnth  the  right  to  hold  office.  The  language  of  the  Statute  is 
broad,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  evasion.  It  is  as  follows : 

That  every  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  residing  in  the  territor)-,  may,  at 
every  election  to  beholden  under  the  laws  thereof,  cast  her  mie;  .ind  her  rights  to  the 
elective  franchise,  and  to  hold  offtce,  shall  be  tlie  same,  uudcr  the  elccuun  laws  of  the 
temtoiy.  as  fbose  of  the  electors. 

*  McMfi.  W.^(^e.  Aatliony,  Gnu  Bn>wn»  BuckaUw,  Cfmui,  Foit«r,  Nctnuth,  Pmuckhb,  Riddk. 
See  VoL  H. .  Chapter  XVII. 
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There  was  no  half-way  work  about  it,  no  quibbling,  no  giudgiiigly  part^ 

ing  with  political  power,  no  fear  of  consequences,  but  a  manly  acknowl- 
edgment of  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges,  among  all  the  citizens  of 
the  new  territory.  Nor  was  this  the  only  act  of  that  first  legislature  on 
the  subject  of  equal  rights.    They  passed  the  following  : 

An  Act  to  protect  marrUd  women  in  tJuir  separate  property,  and  the  enjoyment  oj  their 

Section  t.  That  all  the  pioper^,  both  real  and  penoiuil,  belonging  to  any  marriad 

woman  as  her  sole  and  separate  property,  or  which  any  woman  hereafter  married,  owrts 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  which  any  married  woman  during  coverture  acquires  in 
good  faith  from  any  penon  other  than  her  hu&band,  by  descent  or  otherwi&e,  together 
with  «^  die  reats,  i»li«s,  iacieue  and  profits  thereof,  ihaU,  notwithstanding  her  aisr- 
riage,  be  and  remain  during  coverture,  her  sole  and  separate  property,  under  her  sole 
control,  and  be  held,  owned,  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  her,  the  same  as  though  she 
were  sole  and  unmarried,  and  shall  noc  be  ttubjeci  to  the  disposal,  control  or  interfer> 
ence  of  her  husband,  and  diall  be  exempt  from  necation  or  attaduneat  for  the  debta 
of  her  husband. 

Sec.  2.  Any  married  woman  may  bar^in,  sell,  and  convey,  her  personal  property, 
and  enter  into  any  contract  in  reference  to  the  same,  as  if  she  were  sale. 

$BC.  J.  Any  woman  may,  while  mamed,  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  matters  having  ve^ 
lation  to  her  property,  person  or  reputation,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  toU^ 

Sec.  4.  Any  married  woman  magr,  while  naarried,  make  a  will  the  lame  arthoug^ 

she  were  sole. 

Sec.  5.  Any  married  woman  may  carry  on  any  trade  or  bu&iness,  and  perform  any 
tabor  or  service  on  her  sole  and  separate  account,  and  the  earnings  of  any  married 
woman  from  her  trade,  business,  labor  or  services,  shall  be  her  sole  and  separate  prop> 
erty,  and  may  be  used  and  invested  by  her  in  her  own  name;  and  she  may  sue  and  be 
sued,  as  if  sole,  in  regard  to  her  trade,  bu&iness,  labor,  services,  and  earnings.  *   •  * 

Sbc,  9.  The  sepaiate  deed  of  the  ha^Mnd  shall  convey  no  interest  in  the  wife's 
lands. 

Under  th«  statute  for  diatributiona,  the  wife  is  treated  eooctlj  aa  the 
husband  is ;  each  having  the  same  right  in  the  estate  of  the  other.  The 
provisions  are  so  unusual  and  peculiar,  that  I  venture  to  copy  some  of 

them  : 

*  •  *  *  If  such  intestate  leave  a  husband  or  wife,  and  chililren,  him  (,ir  her 
surviving,  one-half  of  such  estate  shall  descend  to  such  surviving  husband  or  wife,  and 
the  residue  thereof  *  •  •  •  to  the  chUdien;  if  such  iateataie  leave  a  husband  or 
wife  and  no  child.  *  •  •  «  then  the  property  shall  descend  as  follows,  to  wit : 
thrce-finirihs  thereof  to  uch  remaining  husband  or  wife,  and  one-fourlh  thereof  lo  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  intestate,  or  the  survivor  of  them;  provided  that  if  the  estate 
of  buch  intestate,  real  and  personal,  does  not  exceed  in  volume  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  then  die  whole  thereof  dull  deioend  to  and  rest  in  the  surviving  hashand  or 
wife  as  his  or  her  abiolnte  estate.  Dower  aad  the  teaaaqtby  the  eanesy  are  abol* 
ished. 

The  school  law  also  provides : 

Sec.  9.  In  the  employment  of  teichers  no  discrimination  shall  be  made,  in  the  <joaa» 
tion  of  pay,  on  account  of  sex,  when  the  persons  are  equally  qualified. 

Such  are  some  of  the  radical  enactments  of  the  first  legislature  of  Wy- 
oming territory  in  reference  to  woman's  rights  ;  and  to  a  person  who  has 
grown  up  under  the  common  law  and  the  usages  of  English-speaking 
people,  they  undoubtedly  appear  extravagant  if  not  revolutionary,  and 
well  calculated  to  disturb  or  overthrow  the  very  foundations  of  social  or- 
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<Jer.  Ejtjericnce  has  not.  huwcvft,  justified  any  such  apprehensions. 
The  people  ot  Wyoming  have  prospcted  under  these  laws,  and  arc  grow- 
ing to  like  them  better  and  better,  and  adapt  themselves  more  and  more 
to  their  provisions.  The  object  ot  this  sketch  is  to  tnce  the  progress  and 
development  of  this  new  legislation,  and  gather  up  some  of  its  conse- 
quences as  they  have  been  observed  in  our  social  and  political  relations. 

The  territory  of  Wyoming  was  first  organized  in  May,  1869*  The  Union 
Pacific  milrond  was  completed  on  the  9th  of  the  month,  and  the  trans- 
continental route  opened  to  the  public.  There  were  but  few  people  in 
the  territory  at  that  time,  except  such  as  had  been  brought  hither  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  that  road,  and  while  some  of  them  were  good 
people,  well-educated,  and  came  to  stay,  many  were  reckless,  wicked  and 
wandering.  The  first  election  was  held  in  September,  1869,  for  the  elec- 
tion  of  a  delegate  in  congress,  and  members  of  the  Council  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  first  territorial  legislature.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  party  feeling  developed,  and  election  day  witnessed  a  sharp  and 
vigorous  struggle.  The  candidates  and  their  friends  spent  money  freely, 
and  every  liquor  shop  was  thrown  open  to  all  who  would  drink.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  any  one  could  imagine  the  consequences ;  hut  in  fact  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  one  could  picture  to  himself  the  mad  loUieii,  and 
tngiitful  scenes  of  that  drunken  election.  Peaceful  people  did  not  dare 
to  walk  the  streets,  in  some  of  the  towns^  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  and  evening.  At  South  Pass  City,  some  drunken  fellows  with  large 
knives  and  loaded  revolvers  swaggered  around  the  polls,  and  swore  that 
no  n^ro  should  vote.  One  man  remarked  quietly  that  he  thought  the 
negroes  had  as  good  a  right  to  vote  as  any  of  them  had.  He  was  immedi- 
ately knocked  down,  jumped  on,  kicked  and  pounded  without  mercy,  and 
would  have  been  killt-  1,  h  id  not  his  friends  rushed  into  the  bruta!  crowd 
and  dragged  him  out,  bloody  and  insensible.  U  was  a  long  time  before 
the  poor  fellow  recovered  from  his  injuries.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  colored  men  who  wanted  to  vote,  but  did  not  dare  approach  the  polls 
until  the  United  States  Marshal  placed  himself  at  their  head  and  with 
revolver  in  hand  escorted  them  through  the  crowd,  saying  he  would 
shoot  the  first  man  that  interfered  with  them.  There  was  much  quarrel- 
ing and  tumult,  but  the  negroes  voted.  This  was  only  a  sample  of  the 
day's  doings,  and  characteristic  of  the  election  all  over  the  territory'.  The 
result  v-as  that  every  Kepublicnn  was  defeated,  nnd  every  Democratic  can- 
didate elected;  and  the  whisky  shops  had  slMu  n  themselves  to  he  the 
ruling  power  in  Wyoming.  From  such  an  lUipiraLion  one  could  hardly 
c  Apcct  a  revelation  of  much  value  1  Yet  there  were  some  fair  mien  among 
those  elected. 

The  legislature  met  October  12,  18691  Wm.  H.  Bright  was  elected 
president  of  the  Council.  As  he  was  the  author  of  the  woman  suffrage 
bill,  and  did  more  than  all  others  to  secure  its  passage,  some  account  of 

him  may  be  of  interest.  He  was  a  man  of  much  energy  and  of  good  nat- 
ural endowments,  but  entirely  without  school  education.  He  said  frankly, 
"I  ha\'''  never  been  to  school  a  day  in  my  life,  and  where  T  learned  to 
read  and  write  i  do  not  know."    Hts  character  was  not  above  reproach. 
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but  he  had  an  cxcciienl.  well-informed  wiic,  uud  iie  was  a  kind,  indulgent 
husband.  lo  &cti  ha  veiieiated  his  wife,  and  submitted  to  her  judgment 
and  influence  more  willingly  than  one  could  have  supposed ;  and  she  was 
in  favor  of  woman  suffnge.*  There  were  a  few  other  men  in  that  legisia* 
ture,  whose  wives  exercised  a  similar  influence ;  but  Mr.  Bright  found  it 
up-hill  work  to  get  a  majority  for  his  bill,  and  it  dragged  along  until  Msr 
the  close  of  the  session.  The  chanicter  of  the  rirguments  he  used,  nnd 
the  means  he  emplo3'cd  to  win  success  are  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  as 
showing  the  men  he  had  to  denl  with.  I  oug^bt  to  sav  distincth',  that  Mr. 
Bright  was  himself  fully  and  ilrmly  convinced  of  tiie  justice  and  policy  of 
his  bill,  and  gave  his  whole  energy  and  influence  to  secure  its  passage ;  he 
secured  some  members  by  arguing  to  support  their  pet  schemes  in  return, 
and  some  he  won  over  by  even  less  creditable  means.  He  got'some  votes 
by  admitting  that  the  governor  would  veto  the  bill  (and  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  that  he  would),  insisting  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would 
give  the  Democrats  an  advantage  in  future  elections  by  showing  that 
they  were  in  favor  of  liberal  measures  while  the  Republican  governor  and 
the  Republican  party  were  opposed  to  them.  The  favorite  argument,  how- 
ever,  and  by  far  the  most  effective,  was  this  :  it  would  prove  a  great  ad- 
vertisement, would  make  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  attract  attention  to  the 
legislature*  and  the  territory,  more  effectually  than  anything  else.  The 
bill  was  finally  passed  and  seut  to  the  governor.  I  must  add,  however, 
that  many  letters  were  written  from  different  parts  of  the  territory,  and 
particularly  by  the  women,  to  members  of  the  l^slature,  niging  its  psss- 
age  and  approving  its  object. 

On  receipt  of  the  bill,  the  governor  was  in  great  doubt  whnt  course  to 
take.  He  was  inclined  to  veto  it,  and  had  so  expre&s(  d  fuinself;  but  he 
did  not  like  to  take  the  responsibility  of  offending  the  women  in  the  ter- 
ritory, or  of  placing  the  Republican  party  in  open  hostility  to  a  measure 

•  Ex-Govemor  Hoyt  in  his  puMic  speeches  frequently  K>*'<^  bird'&-«yc  view  of  Bright**  (Jome«k 
and  pulicical  diacu^^iuni :  "  fieiiy ,  a  bhanic  that  1  should  be  a  laembcr  u(  the  legislature  .iii<i  nuke 
Ikwh  fornieh  *  woman  as  you.  You  Arc  a  great  deal  better  than  I  am  ;  you  know  a  great  deal  more, 
taA  fOtt  wottU  BUkke  a  better  member  of  the  AumMy  thaa  I,  aad  you  kaow  it.  I  have  been  thiokii^ 
about  it  and  have  niade  up  my  mind  ttiat  I  will  fO  to  weik  and  do  cvarydting  in  my  power  to  give  yo« 
the  ballot.  Then  ynu  may  work  out  the  re&t  in  your  own  way."  So  he  »»tnt  o»  cr  and  taiWet^i  »itii 
Other  members  of  the  legislature.  They  smiled.  But  he  got  one  of  the  lawyers  to  help  htm  draw  ap 
a  tliott  UDt  which  h«  iatrodttced.  1 1  w.is  considered  and  disctused.  People  smiled  generally.  Then 
was  not  much  expecution  that  anything  of  that  »ort  would  be  done ;  but  thb  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  wko 
managed  the  party  card  in  such  a  way  as  to  get,  as  he  believed,  enough  votes  to  carry  the  meaMC 
before  it  was  brinj,:ht  to  the  tc^t.  1  will  thow  you  a  little  behind  the  curtain,  so  far  as  I  can  cifaw  it- 
Thus  he  said  to  the  Dcmocrau :  "  We  have  a  Republican  governor  and  a  Democraiic  Assembly.  Kov* 
then,  if  we  can  carry  thb  hill  thnmif^  tha  Aeacmhly  aad  thago«erBor«aioeait««re«hail  havaMdaa 
point,  you  know ;  we  shall  h.ivc  shown  our  liberality  and  lcr<;t  nothing.  Put  keep  ^till ;  don't  «.";r  any- 
thing about  it."  They  promi^icd.  He  then  went  to  the  Republicans  and  told  them  that  the  Dcmocrati 
were  going  to  support  his  measure,  and  that  if  did  not  want  to  lose  capital  they  had  better  vote  i  t 
it  too*  Ba  didn*t  think  there  woukl  be  enough  of  them  to  carry  at,  but  the  vote  would  he  oa  record 
aad  thw  ddeal  tfie  gana  of  the  other  party.  And  they  likewiw  agreed  lo  irate  for  il.  So  whca  tha 
bill  came  lo  a  vole  it  went  right  through  !  The  niembers  looked  at  each  other  in  astonl&hmeBi,  (w 
they  hadn't  intended  to  do  it,  ^uitt.  Then  they  laughed  and  said  it  was  a  gouJ  joke,  but  ihe>-  hjJ 
**got  the  governor  in  a  fix,"  80  the  bill  went,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  John  A.  Campbell,  who  was 
then  governor— the  first  governor  of  the  territory  of  Wyoming  and  he  promptly  signed  it  1  Hit  lieait 
was  right.  He  saw  that  it  was  long-deferred  justice,  mtd  to  ^ned  it  as  gladly  as  Ahnham  lioeble 
wrote  his  name  lo  the  Prtxiamali'  n  of  Em.incipation  of  the  slaves.  Of  course  the  wome.i  »ef« 
astounded !  If  a  whole  troop  of  angels  had  come  down  with  flaming  swords  for  their  vindication,  they 
would  not  havehaen  much  more  astonished  than  they  were  when  that  bill  faacMMt  law  and  thawMB 
of  Wyomiag  were  ttmi  dotbad  with  the  babilimcnu  of  citiieaship. 
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whidi  he  WW  might  become  of  political  force  aiid  importance.  I  remem- 
ber well  an  interview  that  Chief-Jnstice  Howe  and  myself  had  with  him 
at  that  time,  in  which  we  discussed  the  policy  of  the  bill,  and  both  of  tit 
urged  him  to  sign  it  with  all  the  arguments  we  could  command.  After 

a  protracted  consultation  we  left  him  still  doubtful  what  he  would  do.* 
But  in  the  end  he  signed  it,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  bitter  curses  o£ 
those  Democrats  who  had  voted  for  the  bill  with  the  CApectation  that  he 
would  veto  it.  From  this  time  onward,  the  measure  became  rather  a  Re- 
publican than  a  Democratic  principle,  and  found  more  of  its  friends  in  the 
former  party,  and  more  of  its  enemies  in  the  latter. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of 
jostice  of  the  peace,  at  South  Pass  City,  the  county  seat  of  Sweetwater 
county,  and  the  home  of  Mr.  Bright  and  of  Mr8.1Ssther  Morris.  At  the 
request  of  the  county  attorney — who  favored  woman  suffrage — the  com- 
missioners, two  of  whom  nlso  approved  of  it,  appointed  Mrs.  Morris 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  legislature  had  vested  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers, in  case  of  a  vacancy,  in  the  county  commissi  ru  rs,  hut  the  organic 
act  of  congress,  creating  the  territory,  provided  thai  the  governor  "  siiall 
commission  all  officers  who  shall  be  appointed  under  the  laws  of 
said  territory."  Governor  Campbell  being  absent  from  the  territory  at 
the  timet  the  secretary,  acting  as  governor,  sent  Mrs.  Morris  her  com- 
mission. It  is  due  to  Secretary  Lee  to  say  that  he  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  woman's  enfranchisement,  and  labored  for  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  confirm  a  woman  in  office.  The 
important  fact  is,  however,  that  Mrs.  Morris*  neighbors  first  suggested 
the  appointment  that  secured  her  the  office,  and  manfully  sustained  her 
during  her  whole  term.  She  tried  between  tinny  and  iorty  cases,  and  de- 
cided them  so  acceptably  that  not  one  of  them  was  appealed  to  a  higher 
court;  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  in  this  territory,  who  has  left  a  more  aa:eptable  record,  in  all  re- 
spects, than  has  M  rs.  Esther  Morris.  Some  other  appointments  of  women 
to  office  were  made,  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  them  entered  upon  its 
duties. 

The  first  term  of  the  District  Court,  under  the  statutes  passed  by  the 
first  legislature,  was  to  be  held  at  Laramie  City,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
March,  1870.  When  the  jurors  were  drawn,  a  large  number  of  women 
were  selected,  for  both  grand  and  petit  jurors.  As  this  was  not  done  by 
the  friends  of  woman  suffrage,  there  was  evidently  an  intention  of  male* 
ing  the  whole  subject  odious  and  ridiculous*  and  giving  it  a  death*blow  at 
the  outset.  A  great  deal  of  feeling  was  excited  among  the  people,  and 
some  effort  made  to  prejudice  the  women  against  acting  as  jurors,  and 
even  threats,  ridicule  and  abuse,  in  some  cases,  were  indulged  in.  Their 
hvishanHs  were  more  pestered  and  badgered  than  the  women,  and  some  of 
them  were  i>o  much  inflamed  that  they  declared  they  would  never  live 
with  their  wives  again  if  they  served  on  the  jury.   The  fact  that  women 

•  \'  s  <  ner  had  the»e  gentlemen  left  than  Mrs.  Post  and  ^frs.  Arnold  had  a  Icng  Ir  trrvlcw  wiib  the 
gpvemor,  ufging  him  to  aign  the  bill  on  the  highest  moral  grounds:  not  only  to  |mHect  the  personal 
ijfhtt  of  the  women  of  the  territor>-  but  to  compel  the  men  to  obMfv*  Uwd«eaack»of  lift  and  10  dl^ 
ir«|«tb«Md>luid  pdicicalttatiuof  the  people— {C  C.  S. 
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were  drawn  as  jurors  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  and  the  news- 
papers came  loaded  with  hostile  and  Qncomplimentary  criticism*.  At  this 
stage  of  the  case  CoL  Downey,  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county, 
wrote  to  Ju4ge  Howe  for  advice  and  direction  as  to  the  eltgilnUty  of  the 
women  as  jurors,  and  what  course  should  be  talcen  in  the  premises.  At 
first  Judc^e  Howe  wns  much  inclined  nrder  the  women  discharged,  and 
new  juries  drawn  ;  and  it  certainly  required  no  smnll  amount  of  moral 
courage  to  face  the  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse  that  was  blowing  from  all 
quarters.  We  had  a  long  consultation,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
since  the  law  had  clearly  given  all  the  rights  of  electors  to  the  women  of 
the  territory,  they  must  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights  if 
th^  chose  to  assume  them;  that  under  no  circumstances  could  the 
judges  permit  popular  clamor  to  deprive  the  women  of  their  legal  rights 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  courts  themselves.  The  lemilt  was  that  Ja<%e 
Howe  wrote  the  county  attorney  the  loUowiqg  letter: 

Cheyenns,  March  3,  1870, 

S,  W.  Downey — My  Dear  Sir'  I  have  your  favor  of  y^^sterdsy,  nnd  hivr  c-ir'  fully 
considered  the  question  of  ihe  eligibility  of  women  who  are  "  citizens,"  to  ^crvc  ou 
juries.  Mr.  Justice  Kingman  has  also  considered  the  question,  and  we  roncur  in  the 
opittum  that  such  women  are  eligiUe.  My  reason  for  this  opinion  will  be  given  at 
length,  if  occasion  requires.  I  will  thank  you  to  make  it  known  to  thr)se  ladies  who 
hive  been  summoned  on  the  juries,  that  they  will  be  received,  protected,  and  treated 
wuh  all  the  respect  and  courtesy  due,  and  ever  paid,  by  true  Anierican  gentlemen  to 
Inie  American  ladles,  and  thai  the  Conrtf  in  all  the  power  of  government,  will  secnre 
lo  them  all  that  deference,  security  from  insalt,  or  anything  which  ought  to  offend  the 
mo«:t  refined  woman,  which  is  accorded  in  any  walks  of  life  in  which  the  -^okI  and 
true  women  of  our  country  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  move.  Thus,  whatever 
may  have  been,  or  may  now  be  thoii|^t  d  the  policy  of  sdnutting  women  to  the  right 
of  suffrage  and  to  hold  office,  they  will  have  a  fair  opportonity,  at  least  in  my  Court, 
to  demonstnile  their  ability  in  this  new  field,  and  prove  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  occupy- 
ing it.  Of  their  t\'A\\  to  try  it  I  have  no  doilht.  I  hope  they  will  succee  d,  r.nd  tjjc 
Court  will  certamiy  aid  them  in  aU  lawful  and  proper  ways.       Very  respectiuiiy, 

J.  H.  Hows,  Cki*f-/ustut, 

Wheri  the  time  came  to  hold  the  court.  Judge  Howe,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  preside,  requested  me  to  go  with  him  to  Laramie  City,  and  sit  with  him 
during  the  term.  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity.  As  soon  as 
we  arrived  there.  Judge  Howe  was  watted  on  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 

who  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  order  the  discharge  of  the  female  Jurors 
without  calling  them  into  court.  Some  spoke  of  the  impolicy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  said  the  women  all  objected  to  it  and  wished  to  be  excused ; 
while  some  were  cross,  and  demanded  the  discharge  of  their  wives,  saying 
that  it  was  an  intentional  insult  and  they  would  not  submit  to  it.  But 
Judge  Howe  told  them  all  firmly,  that  the  women  must  come  into  court, 
and  if,  after  the  whole  question  was  fairly  explained  to  them,  they  chose 
to  decline,  they  should  be  excused.  At  the  opening:  of  the  court  next 
morning,  the  house  was  crowded,  and  the  female  jurors  were  all  there. 
After  the  usual  preliminaries,  an  attorney  arose  and  moved  that  all  the 
women  summoned  as  jurors  be  excused,  saying  he  made  the  motion  nt  the 
request  of  the  women  themselves;  and  that  he  was  assured  they  did  not 
wish  to  serve.  Judge  Howe  then  requested  me  to  express  my  opinion 
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and  make  some  remarks  to  the  women  on  the  duties  devolving  on  them. 
I  said: 

It  was  a  real  plea^are  to  me  to  see  l.idics  in  the  court-room.  with  the  ri^'ht  to  take  a 
re<;ponsible  part  in  the  proceedings,  as  grand  and  petit  jurors;  that  no  one  knew  so 
well  AS  ihey  did,  the  evils  our  community  suffered  from  lawle^  and  wicked  people  ; 
and  no  one  better  andevstood  the  dtfficultiet  the  court  hibored  under  ia  its  efforts  to 
administer  justice  And  punish  crime;  thfit  the  time  had  come  when  the  good  women 
of  the  territory  could  give  us  ^ub-tantial  aid,  and  we  looked  to  them  especially,  as  the 
power  which  should  make  the  court  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties;  that  the 
new  law  had  ooaferred  oa  dtem  Important  rights,  and  corresponding  duties  necessanlf 
devolved  upoa  them;  that  I  hoped  and  believed  they  wooUl  not  shrink  when  so 
many  influences  were  calling  on  them  for  noMc  an  !  worthy  action;  that  if  they  failed 
us  now,  the  cause  of  equal  rights  would  suffer  at  uicir  hands,  not  only  in  our  territory, 
but  in  every  land  where  its  advocates  were  straggling  for  its  recognition;  that  if  they 
would  remain,  their  presence  wotdd  secure  a  degree  of  decoram  ia  the  court-room  and 
add  a  dignity  to  the  proceedings,  which  the  judges  had  been  unable  to  command; 
that  we  required  the  assistance  of  good  women  all  over  the  territoijr,  and  1  bq^gcd 

them  to  help  ua. 

Judge  Howe  then  spoke  as  folluwa ; 

It  is  an  innovation  and  a  great  novelty  to  see,  as  we  do  tO'day,  ladies  summoned  to 
serve  as  jurors.  The  extension  of  political  rights  and  firaadkise  to  women  Is  a  subject 
that  is  agitating  the  whole  country.    I  have  never  taken  an  active  part  in  these  discus* 

sion>,  but  I  have  long  seen  that  woman  is  a  victim  to  the  vi  es,  crimes  and  iininorali- 
ties  of  man,  with  no  power  to  protect  and  defend  herself  from  these  evils.  I  have  h>ng 
felt  that  such  powers  of  protection  should  be  conferred  upon  woman,  and  it  has  fallen 
to  onr  lot  here  to  act  as  the  pioneers  ia  the  movement  and  to  test  the  question.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  to-day  fixed  upon  this  jury  of  Albany  county.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  impropriety  in  any  lady  occupying  this  position,  and  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  the  fullest  protection  of  the  court  shall  be  accorded  to  you.  It  would  be  a 
most  shameful  scandal  that  in  onr  temple  of  justice  and  in  our  courts  of  law,  anything 
should  be  permitted  which  the  most  sensitive  lady  might  not  hear  with  propriety  and 
witness.  And  here  let  me  add  that  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  any  man  who  shall  so  far 
forget  the  courtesy  due  and  paid  by  every  American  gentleman  to  every  American  lady 
aa  to  ever  by  word  or  act  endeairar  to  deter  you  from  the  exercise  of  those  rights  with 
which  the  law  has  invested  you.  I  conclude  with  the  remade  tfiat  this  is  a  questioa 
for  you  to  decide  for  yourselves.  No  man  has  any  right  to  interfere.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  eminently  prnj)er  for  wonirn  to  sit  upon  grand  juries,  which  will  give  them  the 
best  possible  opportunities  to  aid  la  &uppre:>smg  the  dcn^  of  infamy  which  curse  the 
cottutiy.  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  assistance  ia  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  I 
do  not  make  these  remarks  from  distrust  of  any  of  the  gentlemen.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  exceedingly  pleaded  and  gratified  with  the  indication  of  intelli;yence,  love  of  IsW 
and  goixl  order,  and  the  gentlemanly  deportment  which  I  see  maaiifc^tcd  here. 

The  ladies  were  then  told  that  those  who  could  not  conveniently  serve, 
and  thoi>e  who  uibibted  on  being  excused,  nii^iU  rise  and  they  should 
be  discharged.  Only  one  rose  and  she  waa  excused.  But  a  victory  had 
been  won  of  no  small  moment.  Seeing^  the  earnestness  of  the  judges  and 
the  dignified  character  they  had  given  to  the  a&ir,  the  women  were  en- 
couraged and  pleased,  and  the  enemies  of  equal  ligfatSk  who  had  planned, 
as  they  thought*  a  stunning  blow  to  further  progress,  were  silenced  and 
defeated.  The  current  set  tepidly  in  the  other  direction  and  applause, 
as  usual,  followed  success.  The  business  of  the  court  proceeded  with 
marked  improvement.  Tlie  court-ro(jm.  always  cruu  iri!  w  is  quiet  and 
decorous  in  the  extreme.    The  bar  in  particular  was  always  on  its  good 
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behavior,  and  wranglinj^,  abuse  and  buncome  speeches  were  not  heard. 
When  men  moved  ubuut  they  walked  quietly,  on  lip-toe,  so  as  to  make 
no  noise,  and  lorbore  to  whisper  or  make  any  demonstrations  in  or  around 
the  court-room.  The  women  when  called  took  their  chairs  in  the  jury- 
box  with  the  men,  as  they  do  their  seats  in  church,*  and  no  annoyance  oi 
reluctance  was  visible  from  the  bench«  They  gave  close  and  intelligent 
attention  to  the  details  of  every  case,  and  the  men  who  sat  with  them 
evidently  acted  with  more  conscientious  care  than  usual.  The  verdicts 
were  generally  satisfactory,  except  to  convicted  criminals.  They  did  not 
convict  every  one  they  tried,  but  "  no  guilty  man  escaped,"  if  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  hold  in  in.  The  lawyers  soon  found  out  that  the 
usual  tricks  and  subterfuges  in  criminal  cases  would  not  procure  acquittal, 
and  they  began  to  challenge  oflf  all  the  women  called.  The  court  check* 
mated  this  move  by  directing  the  sheriff  to  summon  other  women  in  their 
places,  instead  of  men,  and  then  came  motions  for  continuances.  The 
result  was  a  great  success  and  was  so  acknowledged  by  all  disinterested 
persons.  On  the  g^rand  jury  were  six  women  and  nine  men,  and  they 
became  such  a  terror  t<>  evil-doers  that  a  stampede  began  among  iheni 
and  very  many  left  the  town  iorcver.  Certainlv  there  was  never  more 
fearless  or  efTicient  work  performed  by  u  grand  jury. 

The  legislature  copied  most  of  the  statutes  which  it  enacted  from  the 
laws  of  Nebraska,  and  among  others  the  following  clauses  in  the  crimes 
act,  to  wit:  . 

If  any  person  shall  keep  open  any  tippling  or  gamiiig4Kmte  on  fhe  Sabbath  day  or 
night,   *  *  *  he  shall  be  fined  not  eioecding  one  hundred  dollan,  or  impmoned 

in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Any  person  who  shall  hereafter  knowingly  disturb  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society  by  labor  on  die  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday  (woriLs  of  neces- 
sity sad  diariiy  exoeptedX  dudi  be  fined,  on  ooavicUon  theieof .  in  any  ntm  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  dollars. 

No  attention  whatever  had  been  paid  to  these  statutes^  and  Sunday  was 

generally  the  great  drinking  day  of  the  whole  week;  the  saloons  sold 

more  whiskey  and  made  more  money  that  day  than  any  other.  The 
women  on  that  grand  jury  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it  and  enforce 
these  laws.  They  therefore  indicted  every  liquor  saloon  in  town.  This 
made  a  great  cjulcry,  not  only  arnone^  the  li(]uur-sellers  but  anu>ng  their 
customers  also.  They  were  all  arrested,  brought  intocouiL  .tnd  gave  bail; 
but  Judge  Howe  told  them  as  this  was  a  new  law  recently  passed,  and  as 
it  was  quite  probable  that  most  of  them  were  ignorant  of  its  provisions, 
he  would  continue  the  cases  with  this  express  understanding,  that  if  they 
would  strictly  obey  the  law  in  future  these  cases  should  be  dismissed ;  but 

*  la  the  summer  of  i8;i  Mr.->.  SLantoii  aud  my  it  If,  tn  rout*  foi  California,  vi»ilcd  Wyoming  and  met 
the  wgmen  who  were  most  active  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  of  citizenship.  At  Cheyenne  we  wane 
tlMSBOU  oi  Mrs.  M.  B.  Arnold  and  Mn.  Aiiuilia  B.  PM.  Mts.  Aisold  had  a  large  cattle-ranch  a«d 
Mn.  Pott  an  equally  large  5hccp-T»ncfc  a  few  mHea  out  of  the  dty,  which  they  «>uperintended.  and 
from  which  each  i  i  .  r  l  t  i  indcpcndctit  Ihl mc.  They  had  not  only  served  as  jurors,  but  actctl  ,\s 
forenMO.  At  Lar^imie  wc  were  ilic  quests  of  Mi.  J.  H.  Hayford,  editor  of  the  Laramie  Mmtime/,  and 
aMCGfandma  Swain,  who  was  t}ie  first  woman  to  cast  her  ballot  in  that  city.  We  al»o  niK  Ja^CaS 
Howe  and  Kingman  and  Governor  Campbell,  and  heard  from  them  of  the  wonderful  changes  wrought 
in  th«  court-room  aod  at  the  polls  by  the  presence  of  eafranchi^  womeu.  Wc  spoke  in  the  very 
cooitHooni  in  which  woomb  bad  lai  at  junn  and  f«k  m  addad  iaapinuaon  fnm  that  facA.^^  B.  A. 
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if  any  of  them  violated  it,  these  crises  would  be  tried  and  the  full  penalty 
inflicted.  They  all  agreed  to  this,  and  the-"  Sunday  Law,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  carefully  observed  afterwards  in  Laramie  City;  and  so  great  has  hcen 
the  change  in  that  town  in  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  quiet  appear- 
ance of  the  streets  on  Sunday,  as  compared  with  other  towQ6  m  tiie  ter- 
ritory, thtt  ft  btt  beett  nick-iiaiaed  the  ■*  PitfitaD  towii  of  Wyoming,  and, 
I  may  add,  rejoices  in  its  singularity. 

And  bow  was  this  most  successful  experiment  in  equal  rights  received 
and  treated  by  the  press  and  the  people  out  of  the  territory?  The  New 
York  illustrated  papers  made  themselves  funny  with  caricatures  of  female 
juries,  and  cheap  scribblers  invented  alt  sorts  of  scandals  and  misrepre- 
sentations about  them.  The  newspapers  were  overflowing  with  abuse 
and  adverse  criticism,  and  only  here  and  there  was  a  manly  voice  heard 
in  apologfy  or  defense.    I  copy  these  extracts  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

•'Lady  Jurors." — Under  this  head  the  New  Orleans  Times,  the  ablest 
and  largest  paper  in  the  South,  said : 

Confusion  is  becoming  worse  confuanded  by  the  hurried  inarch  of  events.  Mad 
tbeorizingt  take  the  fofm  cf  «veiy-day  realitiea,  and  in  the  confusion  of  rights  and  the 
oonfMionof  dieiS.aU  distinctions  of  tea  are  threatened  with  swift  obllte^  When 

Anna  Dickinson  holds  forth  as  the  teacher  of  strange  doctrines  in  which  the  mascu- 
linity of  woman  is  preposterously  asserted  as  a  true  warrant  for  equality  with  man  in  all 
his  poUtical  and  industrial  reUtions;  when  Susan  B.  Anthony  flashes  deftance  from 
lipe  and  ejrcf  iriiich  lefose  the  bhmdialkiiienC  and  soft  dalliance  that  in  the  past  have 
been  so  potent  with  "the  sex";  whea,  in  fine,  the  women  of  Wyoming  are  called 
fr^m  their  dcjmeslic  firesides  to  serve  an  jurors  in  a  court  of  justice,  a  question  of  the 
day,  aad  one,  too,  of  the  strangest  kind,  is  forced  on  our  attention.  From  a  careful 
review  of  all  the  surroundii^;s,  we  think  the  Wyoming  experiment  will  lead  to  beneficial 
resnlts.  By  proving  that  fauly  jaiors  eve  altogedier  imptacriceMe  ■  that  they  cannot  sit 
as  the  peers  of  men  without  setting  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of  delicacy  and  propriety — 
the  conclusion  may  be  readMfl  that  it  will  be  far  better  to  let  nature  alooe  in  regulating 
the  relations  of  the  sexes. 

The  Philadelphia  Fr$ss  had  the  following : 

Women  as  Jurors. — Now  one  of  the  adjuncts  of  female  citizenship  is  about  to  be 
tested  in  Wyoming.  Eleven  women  have  been  drawn  as  jurors  to  serve  at  the  March 
term  of  the  Albany  County  Court.  It  is  stated  that  immense  excitement  has  been 
created  diereby»  but  the  nature  of  tibe  afoieaaid  eactttment  does  not  transpire. 
Will  women  rerdtutaoaise  justice?  What  is  female  justice,  or  what  is  it  likely  to  be  ? 
Wriuld  twelve  women  return  the  same  verdict  as  twelve  men,  supposing  that  each 
twelve  had  heard  the  same  case  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  jury  of  women,  carrying  wuh  them 
all  their  sensitiveness,  sympathies,  predilections,  jealousies,  prejudices,  hatreds,  to 
readi  «a  impartial  veidict?  Would  not  every  criminal  be  a  monster,  provided  not  a 
female?  Can  the  sex,  ordinarily  so  quick  to  pronounce  pre-judgments,  divest  itself  of 
them  sufficiently  to  enter  the  jury-box  with  unbiased  minds  ?  Perhaps  it  were  best 
to  trust  the  answer  to  events.  Women  may  Icam  to  be  jurymen,  but  in  so  domg  they 
htve  a  great  deal  to  leem. 

So  persistent  were  the  attacks  and  so  malignant  were  the  perversions 
of  truth  that  judge  Howe,  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  for  publication  anonymously  in  the  Chicago  Ltgtil  News,  every 
statement  in  which  I  can  confirm  from  my  own  observation.  The  Judge, 
after  writing  the  letter*  consented  to  its  publication  over  his  own  signature : 
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CuiYBMics,  Wyoming,  April  4,  1870. 

Mrs.  Mym  BradwU,  Chicago,  III^ 
Dear  Madam  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  Marck  96,  in  ^riiich  yoa  leqvoi 

me  to  "give  you  a  truthful  statement,  over  my  own  signature,  for  publication  in  your 
paper,  of  the  histor)'  of,  and  my  oi)servation«;  in  regard  to,  women  ns  grnnd  and  petit 
jurors  in  Wyoming."  I  will  comply  with  your  request,  with  this  quaiUicaiiun,  that  it 
be  not  pnblidied  over  my  own  lignatnret  as  I  do  not  covet  newspaper  pablictty,  and 
have  already,  without  any  agency  Or  fanlt  of  my  own,  been  subjected  to  an  nmoitnt  of 
it  which  I  never  anticipated  nor  oonoeived  of »  and  wtucb  baa  been  far  from  ngieeaUc 
to  me. 

I  had  no  agency  in  tbe  enactment  of  tbe  law  in  Wyoming  conferring  legal  equality 
upon  women.  I  found  it  upon  the  statute-book  of  that  territory,  and  in  acconluce 
with  its  provisions  sevcml  women  were  legally  drawn  by  the  proper  officers  on  the 
grand  and  petit  juries  of  Albany  county,  and  were  duly  summoned  by  the  sheriff  with- 
out any  agency  of  mine.  On  being  apprised  of  these  facts,  I  conceived  it  to  be  my 
plain  dttty  to  fairly  enforce  this  law,  as  I  wooM  any  odier;  and  mora  tfma  Ibia,  I  re> 
solved  at  once  that,  as  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  the  experiment  tried  under  my 
admmistrntinn,  it  <Hhou!d  have  a  fair  trial,  and  I  therefore  assured  these  women  that 
they  could  serve  or  not,  as  they  chose;  that  if  they  chose  to  serve,  the  Court  would 
aecnie  to  them  the  most  respectful  oonsideration  and  deference,  and  protect  them 
from  insult  in  word  or  gesture,  and  from  everything  which  might  offend  •  modest  and 
virtuous  woman  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life  in  wliich  the  good  and  tnie  women  of  oor 
country  have  been  accustomed  to  move. 

While  I  had  never  been  an  advocate  for  the  law,  I  fdt  that  tiumsands  of  good  men 
and  women  had  been,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  see  it  fairly  admini^ered;  and  I 
was  refiolved  that  it  should  not  be  sncrrcd  down  if  I  had  to  employ  the  whole  poww 
of  the  court  to  prevent  it.  I  felt  that  even  those  who  were  oppo.>ed  to  \\w  priic-y  of 
admitting  women  to  the  right  of  suffrage  and  to  hold  office  would  condemn  me  it  I  did 
not  do  this.   It  vww  also  sufficient  forme  that  my  own  judgment  approved  diisconiie. 

With  such  assurances  these  women  chose  to  serve  and  were  duly  impanelled  as 
jurof".    They  were  educated,  cultivated  eastern  ladies,  who  are  an  honor  to  their  sex. 
i  hey  have,  with  true  womanly  devotion,  left  their  homes  of  comfort  in  the  Stat^  to 
shaie  the  fortunes  ef  Iheir  husbands  and  brothers  in  the  far  West  and  to  aid  Oem  fai 
founding  a  new  Stale  beyond  the  Missouri. 

And  now  as  to  the  results.  With  all  my  ]ircn:(!Tces  against  the  yrXxcs.  I  am  under 
conscientious  obligations  to  say  that  these  women  acquitted  thcm:>clvcs  with  such 
dignity,  decorum,  propriety  of  conduct  and  intelligence  as  to  win  the  admiration  of 
every  fair-minded  citisen  of  Wyoming.  They  were  careful,  pains4a1rfng,  intdUgent 
and  conscientious.  They  were  firm  and  resolute  for  the  right  as  established  by  the 
law  and  the  testimony.  Their  verdicts  were  right,  and,  after  three  or  four  criminal 
trials,  the  lawyers  engaged  in  defending  persons  accused  of  crime  began  to  avail  them- 
sdves  of  the  i^t  of  peremptory  challenge  to  get  rid  of  the  female  jerors,  who  were 
too  much  in  favor  of  enfoidng  the  laws  and  punishing  crime  to  suit  the  interests  of 
their  client*.  After  the  ^and  jnry  hr\d  been  in  scs.sion  two  days,  the  dance-houiic 
keepers,  gamblers  and  tUmurm^iuk  fled  out  of  the  city  in  dismay,  to  escape  the  imiict> 
mentof  women  grand  juion  t  lA  short  I  have  never,  in  twenty-five  yean  of  constant 
experience  in  the  courts  of  the  country,  teen  mem  faKhful,  intelligent  and  resolutely 
honest  grand  and  petit  juries  than  these. 

A  contemptibly  lying  and  silly  dispatch  went  over  thi:  win  -,  \\j  the  ctfect  that  during 
the  trial  of  A.  W.  Howie  for  homicide  (in  which  the  jury  consisted  of  six  women  aud 
^  men)  the  men  and  women  were  kept  locked  up  together  all  ni|^t  for  four  nighLs. 
Only  two  nights  intervened  during  the  trial,  and  on  these  nights,  by  my  order,  the 
jury  was  taken  to  the  parlor  of  the  lar^e,  commodious  and  well-furnished  hotel  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  in  charge  of  the  sheriff  and  a  woman  bailiff,  where  they  were 
supplied  with  meals  and  every  comfort,  and  at  to  o'clock  the  women  were  conducted 
by  the  bailiff  to  a  latge  end  suitable  apartment  where  beds  were  prepared  for  them, 
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and  the  men  to  another  adjoining,  where  beds  Vp-ere  prepared  for  them,  and  where 
they  remained  in  charge  of  sworn  offirrrs  until  morning,  when  they  were  again  all 
conducted  to  the  parlor  and  from  thence  in  a  body  to  btcakfasl,  and  thence  to  the 
jui7>n>om,  vhidi  was  a  dean  and  oomfortable  one,  carpeted  and  heated,  and  furnished 
with  all  proper  conveniences. 

The  cause  was  submitted  tn  the  jury  for  their  decision  ahout  1 1  o'clock  in  {]\v  fore- 
noon, and  they  agreed  upon  their  verdict,  which  was  received  by  the  court  between  1 1 
and  19  o'dodc  at  night  of  the  same  day.  when  they  were  discharged. 

Everybody  commended  the  conduct  of  this  jury  and  was  satisfied  with  the  verdict, 
except  the  individual  who  was  convicted  <>f  inur  icr  m  ihe  second  degree.  The  ]iro>- 
ence  of  these  ladies  in  court  secured  the  most  perfect  decorum  and  propriety  of  con- 
duct, and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  and  others  vied  with  each  other  in  their  courteous 
and  respectful  demeanor  toward  the  ladies  and  the  courT.  Nothing  occurred  to  offend 
the  most  refined  lady  (if  she  was  a  sensible  lady)  and  the  universal  judgment  of  every 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  man  present  was  and  is.  that  the  experiment  was  a  success. 

I  dislike  the  notoriety  this  matter  has  given  mc,  but  I  do  not  shrink  from  U.  I 
nev«r  sought  it  nor  expected  it,  and  have  only  performed  what  I  regarded  as  a  plain 
duty,  neither  aeekiag  nor  desiring  any  praise,  and  quite  indifferent  to  any  censure  or 
criticism  which  my  conduct  m.iy  hnve  invoked. 

Thanking  you  for  your  friendly  and  complimentaiy  expressions,  I  am  very  rcspect- 
fxxlly  yours,  J.  H.  Howe. 

As  showing  how  the  matter  was  received  at  home,  in  Laramie  City,  I 
copy  the  followinf?  from  the  Laramie  Stntinrl  oi  April  7.  1870  : 

If  we  should  neglect  to  give  some  idea  of  the  results  of  our  jury  experiment, 
the  worid  would  say  we  were  afraid  or  ashamed  of  it.    For  our  own  part  we 

are  inclined  to  admit  that  it  succeeded  beyond  all  our  expectations.  We  naturally 
wished  it  to  fucceed;  still  we  5cnrre!y  wished  it  to  demonstrate  a  theory  that  women 
were  bttUr  qaaXxticd  fur  these  duties  than  men.  Hence,  when  Chief-Justice  Howe  »aid, 
*'  In  eighteen  years'  experience  I  have  never  had  as  fair,  candid,  impartial  and  able  a  jury 
in  court,  aa  ta  this  term  in  Albany  county,"  and  when  Associate-Justice  Kingnon  >aid, 
**  For  twenty-five  yer'.rs  it  has  been  an  anxious  study  with  me,  Imth  on  the  bench  and  at 
the  bar,  how  we  are  to  prevent  jury  trials  from  degenerating  into  a  perfect  burlesque, 
and  it  has  remained  for  Albany  county  to  point  out  the  remedy  and  demonstrate  thecure 
for  Uiia  threatened  evil,**  we  confess  to  having  heen  mmr  than  satisfied  with  the  result 
It  may  be  safely  stated  as  the  unanimous  verdict  of  bench,  h.ir  and  public  opinion, 
th.it  the  jurors  of  Albany  county  did  well  and  faithfully  (^i^c^l.lrge  their  duties,  with 
honor  and  credit  to  themselves  .imi  to  the  satisf.iction  «>f  the  public. 

Among  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  abuse  oi  the  press,  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Cincinnati  GoMeiUoi  April  14,  1S70,  is  well  worth  preserving : 

Now,  in  the  name  of  the  inalienable  right  of  every  person  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  we  have  to  adc :  Are  not  these  women  eompetent  to  decide  for  themselves 

whether  their  households,  their  children  in  their  husbands  .ire  of  more  importance  than 
their  public  duties?  .'\nd  having  the  best  means  for  decniing  this  question,  have  they 
not  the  right  to  decide  ?  Who  has  the  right  to  pick  out  the  females  of  a  jury  and  chal- 
lenge them  with  the  question  whether  they  are  not  neglecting  their  households  or  their 
husbands  ?  Who  challenges  n  male  juror  and  demand*^  whether  he  left  his  family  well 
provided,  and  his  wife  well  cherished?  or  if.  through  his  detention  in  court,  the  cup- 
beard  will  be  bare,  the  wife  neglected,  or  the  children  with  holes  in  their  trousers  ? 
This  is  simply  the  crtcdc  of  the  familiar  whip  of  man's  ubeolttte  domination  over  women. 
It  means  nothing  short  of  their  complete  subjection.  Not  to  use  rights  is  to  abandon 
them.  There  are  inconveniences  and  cares  in  all  posse«;^ions;  but  who  argues  that 
therefore  they  should  be  abandoned?  It  would  much  promote  the  convenience  of 
man  if  he  would  let  his  political  rights  and  duties  be  performed  by  a  few  willing  per* 
sons;  but  he  would  soon  find  that  he  had  no  rights  left. 

4; 
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\r\'\  what  is  this  family  imp^-'Iiincnt  which  is  thus  set  up  as  a  female  tli-i.-ibiliiy?  The 
family  obligation  is  just  as  strong  in  man  as  in  woman.  It  is  much  stronger,  for  the 
manners  which  compel  woman  to  be  the  passive  waiter  on  the  male  providence  leav« 
to  him  the  real  responsibUity.  Yet  nuuiy  men  forego  marria^  and  homea  and  ditl* 
dren,  and  nobody  ima|^es  that  it  disqualifies  them  for  public  duties.  Nobody  chal- 
lenges them  as  jurors,  and  demands  if  they  h.ivc  (li>charged  the  family  ob?i^ti?i<>T>, 
Rather  it  i&  held  wise  in  them  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  pursuits,  without  the 
distraction  of  conjugal  joys,  until  they  have  achieved  success.  Why  should  the  family 
requirement,  which  man  thrown  off  so  exsily.be  made  a  yoke  lor  woman?  There  a 
somethini;  more  fundamental  than  nursing  babies  or  coddling  the  appetites  of  husbandss 
The  ^'.ntinKMit.  "Give  me  liberty,  or  gpve  me  death,"  is  the  American  instinct, 
brcdilicii  there  a  woman  with  soul  so  dead  that  she  would  bring  forth  slaves?  Babes 
had  better  not  be  bom  if  they  are  not  to  have  their  rights.  It  is  the  duty  of  womea 
to  first  provide  the  state  of  freedom  for  their  progeny.  Then  they  may  consent  to  be- 
come xvives  and  mothers.  l  iberty  and  the  exercise  nf  all  jMilitic.il  rights  are  w>  hound 
t<^etber,  that  to  neglect  one  is  to  abandon  all.  Trial  by  a  jury  of  one's  peers  is  the 
essential  principle  of  the  administiation  of  justice.  To  be  a  peer  on  a  jury  involves 
the  whole  princq>le  of  equal  rights.  To  abuidon  this  to  man,  is  to  accept  subjectioi 
to  man. 

For  women  to  neglect  jury  duty  is  to  give  men  the  excltisive  privilege  \o  judgt 
women,  and  to  abandon  llie  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  iheir  peers.  How  can  meo 
justly  judge  a  woman  ?  They  eannot  have  that  knowledge  of  her  peculiar  physical  and 
mental  orpmisation  which  is  requisite  to  the  judgment  of  motives  and  temptatiaas. 
They  cannot  comprehend  the  variable  muoils  and  emi>fii'ns.  ror  the  power  of  her  im- 
pulses. It  is  monstrous  injustice  to  judge  women  by  the  same  rules  as  men.  Axii 
men  lack  that  intuitive  diarity  and  tender  sympathy  which  women  always  fed  for  la 
exposed,  erring  sbter.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  crimes  of  men  are  against  womc^ 
How  can  men  appreciate  their  injury?  Tliat  which  is  her  ruin,  they  call,  as  Anna 
Dickinson  says,  sou  ins^  their  wild  oats.  How  tan  justice  be  expected  fron»  those  who 
instinctively  combine  lu  preserve  their  privilege  to  abuse  women  ?  For  the  administr^ 
tion  of  justice  to  women  who  are  accwed,  and  to  men  who  have  wronged  womea^ 
judges  and  jurors  of  their  own  sest  ate  indispensable. 

Aa  long  as  Judge  Howe  remaiDed  on  the  bench  he  had  women  on  hit 
juries.*  His  first  term  at  Cheyenne,  after  the  law  was  passed,  several 
women  were  among  the  jurors,  and  they  did  fully  as  well»  and  exerted  quite 
as  good  an  influence  there,  as  the  women  had  recently  at  Laramie  City. 

The  first  election  under  the  woman  suffrage  law  was  held  in  September* 
1870,  for  the  election  of  a  delegate  in  congress,  and  ounty  officers.  Tii'-re 
was  an  exciting  canvass,  and  both  parties  applied  to  the  whisky  bhuj^s 
as  before.  su(>posing  they  wuuld  wield  the  political  power  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  that  nut  enough  women  would  vote  to  influence  the  result  The 
morning  of  election  came,  but  did  not  bring  the  usual  acene.s  around  the 
polls.  A  few  women  came  out  early  to  vote,  and  the  crowd  kept  entirely 
out  of  sight.  There  was  plenty  of  drinking  and  noise  at  the  saloons,  bat 
the  men  would  not  remain,  after  voting,  around  the  polls.  It  seemed 
more  like  Sunday  than  election  day.  Even  the  negro  men  and  worneo 
voted  without  objection  or  disturbance.  Quite  a  nuniber  of  women  voted 
during  the  day,  at  least  in  all  the  larger  towns,  but  apprehension  of  a  re- 

*  TIm  followlDg  is  the  M%i  of  the  first  grand  jury  tt  LaiaBit  ^y,  composed  of  nine  men  vaA  tu 
vom«a,  hnpaniMkRi  and  tworo ;  C.  H.  Biuurd,  Corsua;  Mn.  Jane  £.  Hilton,  T.  W.  Wkxi* 
Jcr«miah  Bflks.  Hn.  H.  C.  Swain,  Joseph  DeMan.  M.  N.  Merrill,  M».  M.  A.  Pierec,  Mn.  C 
Hiakc.  RiebMd  Turpin.  G.  W.  C«i4w«ll.  Mn.  S.  L.  Larimer.  N.  C.  Wecth,  Mfs.  Jaa*  Mackk,  V.  B. 

Mitchell. 
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petition  <jf  the  scenes  of  the  former  election,  and  doubt  ns  to  the  proper 
course  for  them  to  pursue,  kept  very  many  from  voting.  The  result  was 
a  preat  disappointment  nil  around.  The  election  had  passed  off  with  un- 
expected quiet,  and  urder  had  everywhoro  prevailed.  The  whisky  shops 
had  been  beaten,  and  their  favorite  candidate  for  congress,  although  he 
had  spent  several  thousand  dollars  tu  secure  an  election,  was  left  out  in 
the  cold.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  at  length 
the  following  letter  oi  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Pierce,  at  that  time  a  resident  of 
Laramie  City,  and  a  very  wealthy  man,  to  show  the  powerful  influence 
that  was  exerted  on  the  mind  of  a  New  England  clergyman  by  that  first 
exhibition  of  women  at  the  polls,  and  as  evidence  of  the  singular  and 
beneficial  change  in  the  character  of  the  election,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
men  : 

Editor  Laramie  Se)ttiucl :  T  nm  pleased  to  notice  yotir  action  in  printing  testimonials 
of  difiercnt  classes  to  the  influence  of  waman  suffrage  in  Wyoming.  With  the  apathy 
of  oonsenratiun  and  prejudice  of  party  spirit  ftirayed  against  the  idea  in  America,  it  ts 
the  dnty  of  the  residents  in  Wyoming  to  note  the  simple  Itcts  of  their  noted  experi- 
ment, and  lay  them  before  the  wt»rld  for  it>  consitleratinn.  I  came  from  thf  vicinity 
of  Bo^itton.  arriving  in  Laramie  two  weeks  before  the  hrst  regular  election  of  1S70.  I 
had  never  sympathized  with  the  extreme  theories  of  the  woman's  rights  platform,  to 
the  advocates  of  which  I  had  often  Ifetesed  in  Boston.  But  i  had  never  been  able  to 
learn  just  why  a  woman  is  naturally  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  franchise,  and  I 
sometimes  ar|^«ed  in  fa%'or  in  lyceum  debates.  Still  the  question  of  her  degradation 
stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I  came  tu  Wyoming  unsettled  in  the  matter,  determmed 
to  be  an  impartial  judge.  I  was  early  at  the  polls,  bat  too  late  to  witness  the  polling 
off  the  first  female  vote — by  "  Grandma  "  Swain,  a  much-esteemed  Qnaker  lady  of  75 
summers,  who  determined  by  her  words  and  influence  to  rally  her  sex  to  defend  the 
cause  of  morality  and  justice. 

I  saw  the  rough  mountaineeTs  maintaining  the  most  respectful  decorum  whenever 
die  women  approached  the  polls,  and  heard  the  timely  warning  of  one  of  the  leading 
canvassers  as  he  silenced  an  incipient  quarrel  with  uplifted  finger*  sajing,  "  Hist  \  Be 
quiet  ♦  A  woman  is  cuming  !" 

And  I  was  compelled  to  allow  that  in  this  new  country,  supposed  at  that  time  to  be 
mfested  by  hordes  of  cut-throats,  gamblers  and  abandoned  characters,  I  had  witnessed 
a  more  quiet  election  than  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  see  in  the  quiet  towns  of  Ver- 
mont. I  saw  Indies  attentkil  by  ihfir  husbands,  brothers,  or  sweethearts,  ride  to  the 
places  of  voting,  and  alight  in  the  midst  of  a  silent  crowd,  and  pass  through  an  open 
space  to  the  polls,  depositing  their  votes  with  no  more  exposure  to  insult  or  injury  than 
they  would  expect  OA  visiting  a  groceiy  store  or  meat-market.  Indeed,  they  were 
much  safer  here,  every  man  of  their  party  was  pledged  to  shield  them,  while  eveij 
memt>er  of  the  other  party  feared  the  influence  of  any  signs  of  disrei>pect. 

And  the  next  day  I  sent  my  impressions  to  an  eastern  paper,  declaring  myself  con« 
vinced  that  wmnan's  presence  at  the  polls  would  elevate  the  tone  of  public  sentiment 
there  as  it  docs  in  churches,  the  social  hall,  or  any  other  place,  while  her  own  robes 
arc  un>jiotte(i  by  the  transcient  a^i>ociation  with  evil  characters  which  she  is  Haily 
obliged  to  meet  in  the  street  or  dry-goods  store.  My  observation  at  subsequent  an- 
nual decttons  has  only  confirmed  my  opinion  in  this  respect. 

Without  reference  to  party  issues,  I  noticed  that  a  majority  of  women  voted  for  men 
of  the  most  temperate  habits,  thus  insuring'  success  to  the  party  of  law  and  order. 

After  three  years'  absence  from  my  old  home,  I  could  not  fail  to  notice  io  the  clec- 
tioos  of  1877  and  1878  that  both  parties  had  been  led  to  nominate  men  of  betterstand* 
ii^  in  moral  character.  In  order  to  secure  the  female  vote. 

I  confess  that  I  bdieve  in  the  idea  .of  aristocracy-^'.  €.  "  the  rule  of  the  best  oaca** 
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—not  by  blood  or  position,  but  the  .nri<;tncrncy  of  character,  to  which  our  laws  potat 
when  they  declare  that  prison  characters  i>haU  not  vole. 

The  ballot  of  luif  eommttnity  auinot  rise  sbove  its  duncter.  A  town  foil  of  aban- 
doned  women  would  be  curbed  by  the  application  of  woman  suffrage. 

We  need  to  intrust  oiir  St.-iJc  intt'rcst';  to  the  c!as^  most  notcil  for  true  character.  As 
a  class,  women  arc  more  in  -ral  and  upright  in  their  character  than  men.  Hcnc« 
America  would  proht  by  their  voimg,  D.  J.  Pierce,  J'astor  Baptist  Ckurrn. 

The  next  pfcncral  election  occurred  in  September.  1871,  for  members  of 
the  second  territorial  lei^^islature.    The  usual  tactics  were  employed  and 
considerable  sums  of  money  were  piven  to  the  drinking  saloons  to  secure 
their  influence  and  furnish  free  drinks  and  cigars  for  the  voters.    But  no 
one  thought  of  trying  to  buy  up  the  women,  nor  was  it  ever  supposed 
that  a  woman's  vote  could  be  secured  with  whiskey  and  cigars !  Electioo 
day  passed  off  with  entire  quiet  and  good  order  around  the  polling-places ; 
the  noise  and  bustle  were  confined  to  the  bar-rooms.  The  streets  pre- 
sented no  change  from  an  ordinar>'  business  day,  except  that  a  la^ge 
number  of  wagons  and  carriages  were  driven  about  with  the  watch-words 
and  banners  of  different  parties,  or  different  candidates  ronspicuously 
posted  on  thcni.    A  much  larger  number  of  women  voted  at  this  election 
than  at  the  former  one,  but  quite  a  number  failed  or  refused  to  take  part 
in  it.    The  result  was  again  a  surprise,  and  to  many  a  disappomtmcnL 
Some  candidates  were  unexpectedly  elected,  and  some  who  had  spent 
large  amounts  of  money  and  worked  hard  around  the  drinking  saloons, 
and  were  ready  to  bet  largely  on  beii^  elected,  were  defeated.  The  Re* 
publicans  had  shown  an  unexpected  strength  and  had  returned  several 
members  to  each  House,  although  it  was  quite  certain  that  some  of  the 
Democrats  were  indebted  to  the  -women  for  their  success.    It  was  ad- 
mitted, h' >we\-er,  that  their  \-otes  had  generally  gone  against  the  favorites 
of  the  wluskey  shops  and  that  the  power  of  the  saloons  had  been  largely 
neutralized  and  in  sunie  cases  entirely  overthrown.    Some  remarkable 
instances  of  woman's  independence  and  moral  character  occurred  at  this 
^election  which  I  cannot  help  recording,  but  must  not  mention  names. 

As  above  stated  in  reference  to  the  grand  jury  in  Laramie  City,  the 
''Sunday  law"  had  there  been  put  into  vigorous  operation.  The  evening 
before  the  election,  and  after  both  the  political  parties  had  nominated 
their  candidates  for  the  legislature,  the  saloon-keepers  e^t  together  v^ery 
secretly  and  nominated  a  ticket  of  their  own  number,  pledged  to 
repeal  the  "Sunday  law."  This  move  was  not  discovered  until  thev 
began  to  vote  that  ticket  at  the  polls  next  day.  Tiien  it  was  found 
that  the  saloons  were  pushing  it  with  all  their  influence  and  giving 
free  drinks  to  all  who  would  vote  it  This  aroused  the  women  and  they 
came  out  in  force;  many  who  had  declined  to  vote  before  not  only 
voted,  but  went  round  and  induced  others  to  do  the  same.  At  noon  the 
rum-sellers' ticket  was  far  ihead  and  it  looked  as  though  it  would  be 
elected  by  a  large  majority ;  at  the  close  of  the  polls  at  night  it  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  In  one  case  the  wife  of  a  saloon-keeper  who  was 
a  candidate  on  that  ticket,  told  her  husband  that  she  would  defeat  hini  if 
she  could.    IW  was  beaten,  and  iie  was  man  enougii  to  say  iic  was  glad  of 
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it— glad  he  had  a  wife  so  much  better  than  he  was,  and  who  had  so  much 
more  influence  in  town  than  he  had. 

Another  candidate  an  that  ticket  was  a  saloon-keeper  who  had  grown 
rich  in  the  trafTic,  but  whuse  private  character  was  much  abcA'e  the 
morals  of  his  business.  He  had  recently  married  a  very  nice  young  lady  in 
the  East,  and  she  was  much  excited  when  she  learned  how  matters  were 
progressing.  She  told  her  hnsband  she  was  ashamed  of  htm  and  would  vote 
against  him,  and  would  enlist  all  the  members  of  her  church  against  him 
if  she  could ;  and  she  went  to  work  in  earnest  and  was  a  most  efficient 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  ticket*  Her  husband  also  was  proud  of  her, 
and  said  it  served  him  right  and  he  was  glad  of  it.  I  have  never  heard 
that  the  domestic  harmony  of  either  of  these  families  was  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed by  these  events,  but  I  know  that  they  have  prospered  and  are  still 
successful  ^nd  happy. 

Still  the  legislature  was  strongly  Democratic.  There  were  four  Re- 
publicans and  five  Democrats  in  the  Council,  and  four  Republicans  and 
nine  Democrats  in  the  House.  When  they  met  in  November,  1871,  many 
Democrats  were  found  to  be  bitteriy  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  and 
itetermined  to  repeal  the  act;  they  said  it  was  evident  they  were  losing 
ground  and  the  Republicans  gaining  by  reason  of  the  women  vot- 
ing, and  that  it  must  be  stopped.  The  Republicans  were  all  inclined 
to  sustain  the  law.  Several  caucuses  were  held  by  the  Democrats  to  de- 
termine on  their  course  of  action  and  overcome  the  ojijiosition  in  Iheir 
own  ranks.  These  caucuses  were  held  in  one  of  the  largest  dnnkuig 
saloons  in  Cheyenne  and  all  the  power  of  whiskey  was  brought  to  bear 
GO  the  members  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  woman  suffrage  act.  It  required 
consideiable  time  and  a  large  amount  of  whiskey,  but  at  last  the  opposi- 
tion was  stifled  and  the  Democratic  party  was  brought  Up  solid  for  repeal. 
A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  for  the  purpose,  but  was  warmly 
resisted  by  the  Republicans  and  a  lon^  discussion  followed.  It  was 
finally  carried  by  a  strict  party  vote  and  sent  to  the  Council,  where  it 
met  with  the  same  opposition  and  the  same  result  followed.  It  then  went 
to  the  governor  for  his  approval.  There  was  no  doubt  m  his  mind  as  to 
the  course  he  ought  to  take.  He  bad  seen  the  effects  produced  by  the 
act  of  enfranchisement,  and  unhesitatingly  approved  all  of  them.  He 
promptly  returned  the  bill  with  his  veto;  and  the  accompanying  message 
is  such  an  able  paper  and  so  fully  sets  forth  the  reasons  fn  favor  of  the 
original  act,  and  the  good  results  of  its  operation,  that  at  least  a  few  ex- 
tracts well  deserve  a  prominent  place  in  this  record  : 

I  rettim  herewith  to  tlic  Hou<e  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  originated,  a  bill  for 
"  An  Act  to  repeal  Chapter  XXXI.  of  the  Law&  of  the  First  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming." 

I  r^ret  tluit  a  sense  of  duty  compels  me  to  dissent  from  your  honorable  body  with 
legard  to  any  contemplated  measure  of  public  policy.  It  would  certainly  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  desire  I  have  to  secure  and  preserve  the  most  harmonious  rela- 
tions among  all  the  branches  of  our  lemtorial  govcrament,  to  approve  the  bill.  A 
regard,  however,  for  the  rij^hts  of  those  whose  mterests  are  to  be  affected  by  it,  and 
for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  territory,  will  not  allow  roe  to  d  »  >o. 
The  consideration,  besides,  that  the  p.issage  of  this  bill  urnild  be.  on  the  p.irt  of  tli  • 
instrumental  in  bringing  it  about,  a  declaration  that  the  principles  upon  which  liic 
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enfranchisement  of  women  is  urged  are  false  nnd  untenable,  and  that  Olir  aqpntCBW 
demonstrates  thi-.  influences  me  »io(  a  litiie  in  my  present  action. 

While  I  fully  appreciate  the  great  danger  of  too  much  attention  to  abstract  specula- 
tion or  metaphysical  reasoning  in  political  affairs,  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  there  a«« 
times  and  ctrcnmstances  when  it  is  not  only  proper  bat  absolately  ne<»ssary  to  app«al 
to  principles  somewhat  general  and  abst met ,  when  they  nloru'  cm  point  out  the  wny 
and  they  alone  can  guide  our  conduct.  So  it  was  when,  two  years  ago,  the  act  which 
this  bill  is  designed  to  repeal  was  presented  for  my  approtrsl  There  was  at  that 
time  ti>>  experience  to  which  I  might  refer  and  test  by  its  results  the  conclnsions  to 
which  the  .i]i|i!ua!ion  nf  certain  univer^nlly  ndmitted  principles  led  me.  In  the 
absence  of  all  such  experience  I  was  driven  to  the  application  of  pnnctples  which 
through  the  whole  course  of  our  naticmal  history  have  been  powerfully  and  beneficially 
operative  in  making  our  institutions  more  and  more  popular,  in  framing  laws  more 
and  more  just  and  in  securing  amendments  to  our  federal  constitution.  If  the  ballot 
be  an  expression  of  the  wish,  or  a  dci  l.iration  of  the  will,  of  the  tnx-payer  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  taxes  should  be  levied  and  collected  and  revenues  dii>bur^d,  why 
should  those  who  hold  in  their  own  right  a  large  prc^rtion  of  the  wealth  of  the  ooun. 
try  be  excluded  from  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  whidi  regulate  this  whole  subject  ? 
If,  .ngnin.  the  hnllnt  lie  fi)r  the  physically  wt.ak  n  puarnntee  of  }>r( 'cction  apiinM  the 
aggression  and  violence  of  the  strong,  upon  what  ground  can  the  delicate  bodily 
organism  of  woman  be  forbidden  this  belter  for  her  protection  7  If,  once  more,  each 
ballot  be  the  declaration  of  the  individual  will  of  the  person  casting  it.  as  to  the  rela- 
tivc  merit  of  oppo'^ed  nieaKurc^  or  men,  <iirily  tin-  .-ilnlily  t<>  ju<lgc  .iml  determine — 
the  power  of  choice — does  not  depend  upon  sex,  nor  does  womanhood  deprive  oi  j>cr- 
sonaUty.  If  these  principles  are  too  general  to  be  free  from  criticism,  and  if  thi^ 
reasoning  be  too  abstract  to  be  always  practically  iqpplicable,  neither  the  principles 
nor  the  reasoning  can  fail  of  approbation  when  contrasted  with  the  gloomy  mis- 
givings for  the  future  and  the  dark  forebodings  of  evils,  imaginary,  vague  and  unde- 
fined, by  dwelling  upon  which  the  opponents  of  this  reform  endeavor  to  slay  ii& 
progress.  Aggressive  reasoning  and  positive  principles  like  these  must  be  met  with 
something  more  than  mere  doubtful  conjectures,  must  be  resisted  \if  something  more 
than  popular  prejudices,  and  overthrown — if  overthrown  at  all — by  ?omethinp  stronger 
than  the  force  of  inert  conservatism;  yet  what  is  there  but  conjecture,  prejudice  and 
conservatism  opposing  this  reform  ?  • 

The  law  granting  to  women  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  in  this'territory  was 
a  natural  anfl  logical  sequence  to  the  other  laws  upon  our  statute-book.  0;:r  laws 
give  tti  the  widow  the  guardianship  of  Ijer  minor  children.  Will  you  take  from  her 
all  Voice  in  relation  to  the  public  schools  established  for  the  education  of  iho»e 
diildren  ?  Our  laws  permit  women  to  acquire  and  possess  property.  Will  you  forbid 
them  having  any  voice  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  that  propciiy?  This  bill  sayft  too 
little  or  too  much.  T'»o  little,  if  you  let:;islafe  upon  the  assumption  that  woman  i%  an 
inferior  who  should  be  kept  in  a  subordinate  position,  foe  in  that  case  the  other  laws 
affecting  her  should  be  repealed  or  amended;  and  too  much,  if  she  is.  as  no  one  will 
deny,  the  equal  of  man  in  heart  and  mind,  for  in  that  case  we  cannot  afford  to  dis» 
pense  with  her  counsel  and  asNi>tancc  in  the  government  of  the  territory. 

I  need  only  instance  section  9  of  the  school  ac^,  which  declares  that,  "  In  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  the  question  of  pay  on  ac- 
count  of  sex  when  the  persons  are  equally  qualilied."  What  is  more  natural  than  that 
the  men  who  thought  that  women  were  competent  to  instruct  the  future  voters  and 
legislators  of  our  land,  should  take  the  one  step  in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment  of 
yesterday  and  give  to  her  equal  wages  for  equal  work  ?  And  when  Ihb  step  had  been 
taken,  what  more  natural  than  diat  they  diould  again  move  forward— this  time  per- 
haps a  little  in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment  of  to-day^and  give  to  those  whom 
they  consider  competent  to  instruct  voters,  the  rii^ht  to  vote. 

To  the  statement,  so  often  made,  that  the  law  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  repeal 
was  passed  tlunightlesilf  nnd  without  proper  conakleration,  I  oppoee  the  fact  to  wliicb 
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I  have  adverted,  that  the  law  perfectly  conforms  to  all  the  other  laws  in  relation  to 
women  npon  our  ttatttte>book.   Studied  in  connection  with  the  other  laws  it  would 

seem  to  have  grown  naturally  from  them.  It  harmonizes  entirely  with  them,  and 
forms  a  fitting  apex  to  the  grand  pj-raniid  wliich  is  beinj;  built  up  as  bruaiUy  and  as 
surely  throughout  all  the  States  of  the  Union  as  it  has  been  built  up  and  capped  in 
Wyoming. 

The  world  does  not  stand  still.   The  dawn  of  Christianity  was  the  dawn  of  tight 

for  u Oman.  For  eighteen  centuries  she  has  been  gradually  but  slowly  rising  from  the 
ccmtlitiuti  of  drudge  and  -servant  for  mnn.  to  become  his  helpmeet,  cotinselnr  and 
companion.  As  she  has  been  advanced  m  ihe  social  scale,  our  laws  have  kept  pace 
with  that  advancement  and  conferred  upon  her  rights  and  privileges  with  accom- 
panying duties  and  responsibilities.  She  has  not  abused  those  privileges,  and  has  been 
found  equal  to  the  diitit'<i  and  respnnsihilitic«;.  And  the  day  \%  not  far  di>tant  when 
the  retinmg  and  elevating  influence  of  women  will  be  as  clearly  manifested  in  the 
political  as  it  now  is  in  the  social  world. 

Urged  by  all  theso  considerations  of  right,  and  justice,  and  expediency,  and  the 
strong  cnnviction  of  duty,  I  approved  that  act  of  which  tlii-,  bill  contemplates  the  repeal, 
and  it  became  a  law.  To  warrant  my  reconsidering  that  action,  there  ought  to  be 
in  the  ejrpehence  of  the  last  two  years  something  to  show  that  the  reasons  upon  which 
it  was  founded  were  nnsonnd,  or  that  the  law  itself  was  wrong  or  at  least  unwise  and 
inexpedient.  My  view  of  the  teachings  of  this  experience  is  the  very  reverse  of  this. 
Women  have  voted,  and  have  the  officers  chosen  been  less  faithful  and  /calous  and 
the  legislature  less  able  and  upright  ?  They  have  sat  as  jurors,  and  have  the  lau  >; 
been  less  faithfully  and  justly  adminiftered«  and  criminals  1ms promptly  and  adequately 
punished  ?  Indeed  the  lessons  of  this  two  years'  experience  Allly  confinn  all  that  has 
beep  claimed  by  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  this  innovation. 

In  this  terntory  women  have  manifested  for  its  highest  interests  a  devotion  strong, 
ufdent,  and  intelligent.  They  have  brought  topublic  affairs  a  clearness  of  understand- 
ing and  a  soundness  of  judgment,  which,  considering  their  exclusion  hitherto  from 
practic.il  partici])ati(  n  in  political  agitations  and  movements,  arc  worthy  of  the  greatest 
admiration  and  aljove  all  praise.  The  conscience  of  women  is  in  all  things  more  dis- 
criminating and  sensitive  than  that  of  men  ;  their  sense  of  justice,  not  compromising 
or  time-serving,  but  pure  and  exactbg ;  their  love  of  order,  not  spasmodic  or  senti- 
mental merely,  but  springing  from  llie  lu  art  ;  all  these, — the  better  conscience,  the 
exalted  sense  of  justice,  and  the  abiding  love  of  order,  have  been  made  by  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  to  contribute  to  the  good  government  and  well-being  of  our  ter- 
ritory. To  the  plain  teachings  of  these  two  years*  experience  I  connot  close  my  eyes. 
I  cannot  forget  the  benefits  that  have  already  resulted  to  our  territory  from  woman 
suffrage,  nor  can  I  permit  myself  even  to  seem  to  du  so  by  approving  this  bill. 

There  is  another,  and  in  my  judgment,  a  serious  objection  to^is  bill,  which  I  sub* 
mit  for  the  consideratitm  and  action  of  your  honorable  body.  It  involves  a  reference 
to  thatmost  difficult  of  questions,  the  limitations  of  legislative  power.  High  and  tran- 
scendent as  th.it  power  undoubtedly  and  wisely  is,  there  are  limits  which  not  even  it 
can  pass.  T'm  years  ago  the  legislature  of  this  territory  conferred  upon  certain  of  its 
citizens  valuuic  rights  and  franchises.  Can  a  future  legislature,  by  the  passage  of  a 
law  not  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  violates  the  obligation  of  contracts,  take  away 
tho^e  rights  ?  It  is  notdaimed,  so  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  that  the  persons  upon 
whom  these  franchises  were  conferred  have  forfeited  or  failed  to  take  arivantage  of 
them.  But  even  if  such  were  the  case  it  would  be  rather  a  matter  for  judicial  deter- 
mination than  for  legislative  action.  ,What  that  dertermination  wonld  be  is  dearly 
indicated  in  the  opinion  of  Associate-justice  Story  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College  vs.  WcKuhvard:  "  The  right  to  Itc  a  freeman  of  a  coq?oration  is  a 
valuable  temporal  right  ♦  *  It  is  founded  on  the  same  basis  as  the  right  of  voting  in 
public  electioiis ;  it  is  as  sacred  a  right ;  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  prevalence 
of  former  doubts,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Holt,  such  a  right  has  always  been  deemed  a 
valuable  franchise  or  privilcfe.*' 
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But  even  if  we  concede  ihat  iheac  ngbu  once  acquired  may  be  taken  awa)^,  the  pass> 
afe  of  tbitbitt  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  a  inoctdangenmtpveced^  Once  admit 
Che  r^t  of  •  representative  body  to  dbfmidiiae  its  own  constituents,  and  who  caa 

establish  the  limits  to  which  that  right  may  not  be  carried?    If  this  legislature  t.->1ce«  | 
from  women  their  franchise-*  or  privileges,  what  is  to  prevent  a  future  legislature  from  i 
depriving  certain  men,  or  classes  of  men,  that,  from  any  consideration  they  deaiie 
to  ditfiaaduse,  of  the  mne  f^ts?  Wesbonld  be  caieinl  boir  «e  ian^rale  prece- 
dents which  may  "  retoni  to  phgoe  the  iavcotois.''  and  be  need  as  a  pretest  for  taJclais 

awav  f>i\r  liberties. 

It  Will  be  remembered  that  in  my  message  to  the  legislature  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session  I  sud  :  "There  is  npon  oor  statne  book  an  act  granting  to  the 
women  of  Wyoining  territory  the  right  of  suffrage  and  to  hold  office  which  has  now 

been  in  for-  o  year^.  Under  its  liberal  provisions  womrn  have  voted  in  the  terri- 
tory, served  on  juric!«,  and  held  office.  It  is  simple  jusuce  to  say  that  the  women, 
entering  for  the  first  time  in  the  hi&toiy  of  the  country  upon  these  new  and  untried 
duties,  have  condncted  themselves  witbasmndi  tact,  sound  Jadgment,  and  good  sense 
as  the  men.  While  it  would  he  claiming  more  than  the  fact=  in  'ifv  to  say  that  thi« 
experiment  in  a  limited  field  h-tx  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the  perfect  fitness  of 
woman,  at  ail  times  and  under  ail  circumstances,  for  taking  a  part  in  the  government* 
it  famishes  at  least  reasonable  presumptive  evidence  in  be?  favor,  and  she  has  a  rig^t 
to  daim  that,  so  long  as  none  bnt  g^od  results  ate  naade  manifest,  the  law  should 
remain  unrepealed." 

These  were  no  hastily  formed  conclusions,  but  the  result  of  deliberation  and  convic- 
tion, and  my  judgment  tOi^ay  approves  the  language  I  then  used.  Per  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  country  we  have  a  goverament  to  whieb  the  noUe  words  of  our  Magrn* 

Chart,!  freed'^n  maybe  applied,— not  as  a  mere  fii^ure  of  s|>eech,  but  as  express- 
ing a  simple  j;rand  truth, — for  it  is  a  government  which  "  derives  all  its  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  We  should  pauite  lung  and  weigh  carefully  the 
probable  results  of  our  action  before  consenting  to  diange  this  government.  A  rqjard 
for  the  geninsof  our  institutions,  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  autonomy, 
and  for  the  immutable  prindples  of  rigiit  and  justice,  will  not  permit  me  to  sanctioB 
this  change. 

These  reasons  for  declining  to  give  my  consent  to  the  bill,  I  submit  wttii  all  defer- 
ence for  the  consideratiott  and  judgment  of  your  honorable  body. 

J.  A.  Campbell. 

The  Republicans  in  the  House  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  sustain  the 
veto,  but  the  party  whip  and  thi-  power  of  the  saloons  were  too  strong  for 
them,  and  the  bill  was  passe(i  o\-er  the  velu  by  a  v(jte  of  9  to  4.  It  met  a  « 
different  and  better  fate,  however,  in  the  CuuncU,  where  it  was  sustained 
by  a  vote  of  4  to  5,  a  strict  party  vote  in  each  case.  Mr.  Corlett,  a  rising 
young  lawyer,  at  that  time  in  the  Council  and  rince  then  a  delegate  in 
congres8»  made  an  able  defense  of  the  suffrage  act  and  resisted  its  repeal, 
sustaining  the  veto  with  much  skill  and  final  success.  And  there  was 
much  need,  for  the  Democrats  had  made  covertures  to  one  of  the  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Council  (they  lacked  one  vote)  and  had  obtained  a 
promise  from  him  to  vote  against  the  veto,  but  Mr.  rorlett.  finding^  out 
the  fraud  in  season,  reclaimed  the  fallen  Republican  and  saved  the  law. 
It  is  due  to  Mr.  Corlett  to  say  that  he  has  always  been  an  able  and  con- 
sistent supporter  of  woman'b  ngius  and  universal  suriragc.  He  is  now 
the  leading  lawyer  of  the  territory. 

Since  that  time  the  suffrage  act  has grown  rapidly  in  popular  favor,  and 
has  never  been  made  a  party  question.  The  leading  men  of  both  parties, 
seeing  its  beneficial  action,  have  given  it  an  unqualified  approval ;  anci 
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most,  if  not  all,  of  its  former  enemies  have  become  its  friends  and 
advocates.  Most  of  the  new  settlers  in  the  territory,  though  coming 
bete  with  impressions  or  prejudices  against  it,  soon  learn  to  respect  its 
operation,  and  admire  its  beneficial  results.  There  is  nowhere  in  the 
territory  a  voice  raised  against  it.  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  up  a 
party  \nx  its  repeal. 

The  women  uniformly  vote  at  ail  our  elections,  and  are  exerting  every 
year  a  more  potent  intiuence  over  the  character  of  the  candidates  selected 
by  each  party  for  office,  by  quietly  defeating  those  most  objectionable  in 
point  of  morals.  It  is  true  they  are  not  now  summoned  to  serve  on  juries, 
nor  are  they  elected  to  office ;  and  there  are  some  obvious  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  they  never  push  themselves  forward  for  such  positions, 
as  the  men  invariably  do;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  judges  who 
have  been  sent  to  the  territory,  since  the  first  ones,  have  not  insisted  on 
res(>ecting  the  women's  rights  as  jurors,  and  in  some  cases  have  objected 
to  their  beincj  summoned  as  such.    But  these  matters  will  find  a  remedy 
by  and  by.    It  used  to  be  an  important  question  in  the  nominating  cau- 
cuses. "  Will  this  candidate  jiut  u|)  money  enough  to  buy  the  saloons,  and 
catch  the  loafers  and  drinkers  that  they  control  ?  '    Now  the  queittiun  is. 
*'  Will  the  women  vote  for  this  man.  if  we  nominate  him  ?"  There  have 
been  some  very  remarkable  instances  where  men,  knowing  themselves  to 
tie  justly  obnozioos  to  the  women,  have  forced  a  nomination  in  caucus, 
relying  on  their  money  and  the  drinking  shops  and  party  strength  to  se- 
cure an  election,  who  have  been  taught  most  valuable  lessons  by  signal 
defeat  at  the  polls.    It  would  be  invidious  to  call  names  or  describe 
individual  cases,  and  could  answer  no  necessary  purpose.    But  I  would 
ask  particular  atterui'  iii  i  j  the  following  articles,  taken  from  recent  news- 
papers, as  full  and  satistactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  granting  universal  suffrage  and  equal  rights  to  the 
citizens  of  Wyoming  territory. 

The  Laramie  City  Ikiify  Sutiimei  of  December  16.  1878,  J.  H.  Hayford. 
editor,  has  the  following  leading  editorial : 

For  ftbout  eight  fetti  now,  the  women  of  W joming  territoiy  have  enj<^eil  the  same 

political  rights  and  privileges  as  the  men,  and  all  the  novelties  of  this  new  departure, 
all  the  shock  it  carried  to  the  sensibililies  of  the  old  conservalivef;,  have  long  since  passed 
away.  For  a  long  time— even  for  years  past — we  have  frequently  received  letters  ask- 
ing for  infonnation  as  to  Its' practical  results  here,  and  still  more  frequently  have  re- 
cetvid  copies  of  eastern  papers  with  marked  articles  which  purported  to  be  written  by 
person'?  who  resided  here,  or  had  visited  the  territory  and  witnessed  tfie  awfnl  results  or 
the  total  failure  of  the  experiment.  We  have  usually  paid  no  attention  to  these  falsie 
aad  anooymons  scribblen,  who  took  this  method  to  display  their  shallow  wit  at  the 
ncrifice  of  truth  and  decency.  But  recently  we  have  received  more  than  the  esaal 
number  of  such  mis.-.ive>,  and  more  letter?,  and  from  a  more  resj)ectable  source  than 
before,  and  we  take  this  occasion  and  method  to  answer  them  all  at  once,  and  once 
for  always,  and  do  u  through  the  columns  of  the  Sentinel,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
widely  .circulated  papers  ia  the  territory,  because  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  we 
would  not  publish  here  at  home,  false  statements  and  misrepresentations  upon  a  mat- 
terwith  which  all  oar  readers  are  familiar,  and  which,  if  false,  could  be  easily  refuted. 

We  assert  here,  then,  that  woman  sutirage  in  Wyoming  has  been  in  every  particular 
«  complete  sooceu. 
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Th*t  the  women  of  Wyoming  value  ms  highly  the  pollticBi  ffinchiae.  and  as  geaeraDjr 
exercise  it,  as  do  the  men  of  the  lemtory. 

That  Ijeing  more  helple?"?,  more  liependent  ami  more  in  need  of  the  protectior,  of 
gocMl  Uw:>  and  good  government  than  are  men,  they  naturally  use  the  power  pat  loto 
their  hands  to  secure  the&e  results. 

That  they  are  controlled  more  by  principle  and  less  by  party  ties  than  men.  and  g» 
enlly  cast  their  votes  for  the  best  candidates  and  the  best  measures. 

That  while  w«>mfn  in  thi-;  territory  frequently  vr<te  contrary  to  their  husband >.  we 
have  never  heard  of  a  cose  where  the  family  ties  or  domestic  relations  were  disturbed 
thereby,  and  we  believe  that  among  the  pioneers  of  the  West  then  is  more  faooor  and 
manhood  than  to  abuse  a  wife  because  she  does  not  think  with  her  husband  ahoil 
politics  or  religion. 

Wc  h;ive  never  seen  any  of  the  evil  results  growing  out  of  woman  suffrage  which 
have  heard  predicted  (or  it  by  its  opponents.  On  the  contrary,  its  results  have  been 
only  good,  and  that  continually.  Oar  elections  have  come  to  be  conducted  as  quiedy, 
orderly  and  civilly  as  our  religious  meetings,  or  any  of  OUT  social  gatherings,  and  dbe 
best  men  are  generally  selected  to  make  ami  enforce  our  law^.  We  have  long  ago 
generally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  woman's  influence  is  as  wholesome  and  as  much 
needed  in  the  government  of  the  State  as  in  the  government  of  the  family.  We  do 
not  know  of  a  respectable  woman  in  the  territory  who  objects  to  or  neglects  to  use  her 
political  power,  and  we  do  not  know  of  a  decent  man  in  the  territory  who  wishes  il 
abolished,  or  who  is  not  even  glad  to  have  woman's  help  in  our  government. 

Our  laws  were  never  respected  or  enforced,  and  crime  was  never  puniihed,  or  life 
or  property  protected  until  we  had  woman's  help  in  the  jury  box  and  at  the  polls,  and 
we  unhesitatingly  say  here  at  home  that  we  do  not  believe  a  man  can  be  found  who 
wishes  to  ^ce  her  deprived  of  voice  and  power,  unle>s  il  is  the  one  "who  fesrs 
not  God  nor  regards  man,"  who  wants  to  pursue  a  life  of  vice  or  crime,  and  coosc- 
quently  fears  woman's  influeiAee  and  power  hi  the  government.  We  assert  fnrUierlhat 
the  anonymous  scribblers  who  write  slanders  on  our  women  and  out  teiritoiy  to 
the  eastern  press,  are  either  fools,  who  know  nothing  abottt  what  Um^  write,  ord«b^ 
long  to  that  class  of  whom  the  poet  says  : 

**  No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  Uw.** 

We  took  some  pains  to  track  up  and  find  out  die  author  of  one  of  the  artides  against 
woman  suffrage  to  which  our  attention  was  called,  and  found  him  worldng  on  the 

streets  of  Cheyenne,  with  a  ball  and  chain  to  hi>  U-l;.  We  think  he  was  prcfb'blr  an 
average  specimen  of  these  writers.  And,  finally,  we  challenge  re>Hlents  m  N\  y-  ming 
who  disagree  with  the  foregoing  sentiments,  and  who  endorse  the  vile  »laii«iers  to 
which  we  refer,  to  come  out  over  their  own  signature  and  in  their  own  local  papers  lad 
take  issue  with  us,  and  our  columns  shall  be  freely  opened  to  them. 

There  are  some  obvious  inferences  to  be  drawn  and  some  rather  re- 
markable lessons  to  be  learned,  from  the  foregoing  narrative.  In  the 
first  place,  the' responsibilities  of  self  government,  with  the  necessity  of 
tn.iklng  their  own  laws,  was  delegated  to  a  people,  strangers  to  each  other, 

with  very  little  experience  or  knowledge  in  such  matters,  and  conipo<f»d 
of  vnrious  nationalities,  with  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  crirnin:i! 
classes.  It  is  a  matter  (A  surprise  that  they  should  have  scj  suon  settled 
themselves  into  an  orderly  coimnuaily,  where  all  the  rights  of  person  aad 
property  are  well  protected,  and  as  carefully  guarded  and  fully  respected 
as  in  any  of  our  old  eastern  commonwealths.  It  is  a  still  greater  surprise 
that  a  legislature  selected  by  such  a  constituency,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  characterized  our  first  election,  and  composed  of  such  men  ss 
were  in  fact  elected,  should  have  been  able  to  enact  a  body  of  laws  coo- 
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taining  so  much  that  was  good  and  practicable,  and  so  little  that  was  in* 
judiciuus.  unwise  or  vicious. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  public  sentiment  de* 
mandinff  the  passage  of  the  Woman  suffrage  law,  and  but  few  advocates 
of  it  at  that  time  in  the  territoiy;  that  its  adoption,  under  such  circuro' 
stances,  was  not  calotlated  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  to  exert  a  favorable  in- 
fluence in  the  community,  or  even  maintain  itself  among  the  permanent 
cust'^ms  and  laws  of  the  territorj'.  The  prospect  was,  that  it  would  either 
remain  a  dead  letter,  or  be  swept  away  under  the  ridicule  and  abuse  of  the 
press,  and  the  open  attacks  of  its  eneiujcs.  But  it  has  withstood  all  these 
adverse  forces,  and  from  small  beginnings  has  grown  to  be  a  permanent 
power  in  our  politics,  a  vital  institution,  satisfactory  to  all  our  people. 
The  far-reaching  benefits  it  will  yet  accomplish  can  be  easily  foreseen. 
To  make  either  individuals  or  classes  respected  and  induce  them  to  respect 
themselves*  you  must  give  them  power  and  influence,  a  fair  field  and  full 
enjoyment  of  the  results  of  their  labors.  We  have  made  a  very  creditable 
beg^inning  in  this  direction,  so  far  as  woman  is  concrrnf-d,  and  we  have 
no  doubts  about  the  outcome  of  it.  Wyoming  treats  a  l  !j  r  citizens  alike, 
and  otTers  full  protection,  equal  rewards,  and  equal  power,  to  both  men 
and  women. 

Again  it  is  very  evident  that  while  our  women  take  no  active  part  in  the 
primary  nomination  of  candidates  for  office,  they  exercise  a  most  potent 
influence  by  the  independent  manner  in  which  they  vote,  and  the  signal 
defeat  they  inflict  on  many  unworthy  candidates.  Their  successful  oppo- 
sition to  the  power  of  the  bar-rooms  is  a  notable  and  praiseworthy  in- 
str^nr'-  of  the  wise  use  of  newly-acquired  rights.  The  saloon-keepers 
used  to  sell  themselves  to  that  party,  or  that  man,  who  would  pay  the 
most,  and  while  robbing  the  candidates,  degraded  the  elections  and  de- 
bauched the  electors.  So  long  as  it  was  understood  that  in  order  to 
secure  an  election  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  rum-shops,  good  men 
were  left  out  of  the  fieid,  and  unscrupulous  ones  were  sought  after  as 
candidates.  The  women  have  already  greatly  modified  this  state  of  affairs 
and  are  likely  to  change  it  entirely  in  the  end. 

Another  wonderful  consequence  which  has  attended  the  presence  of 
women  at  the  polls,  is  the  uniform  quiet  and  good  order  on  election 
day.  All  the  police  that  could  be  mustered,  coulrl  m>t  insure  fialf  the  de- 
corum tnat  their  simple  presence  has  everywhere  secured.  No  man,  not 
even  a  druitken  one,  is  willing  to  act  like  a  rowdy  when  he  knows  the 
women  will  see  him.  Nor  is  he  at  all  anxious  to  expose  himself  in  their 
presence  when  he  knows  he  has  drank  too  much.  Such  men  quit  the 
polls,  and  slink  out  of  the  streets,  to  hide  themselves  from  the  eyes  of  the 
women  in  the  obscurity  of  the  drinking  shops. 

Another  fact  of  great  importance  is  the  uniform  testimony  as  k> 
woman's  success  as  a  juror.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  l)ut  a  limited 
opporLunitN',  thus  far,  to  establish  this  as  a  fact  beyond  doubt.  Rut  a 
good  beginnuig  has  been  made,  a  favorable  impression  produced,  and 
no  bad  results  have  accompanied  or  followed  the  experiment.  If  our 
jury  system  of  trying  cases  is  to  be  preserved,  as  a  tolerable  method  of  set* 
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tinig  disputes  and  administering  justice  in  our  courts,  every  one  will  admit 
that  a  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  jurors  must  be  speedily 
found.  At  present*  a  jury  trial  is  generally  regarded  as  a  farce,  or  some- 
thing worse.  The  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  most  of  otir 
courts  the  ju^es  are  required  to  try  all  cases  without  a  jury*  where  the 
parties  to  the  action  consent,  and  that  in  a  great  portion  of  the  cases  the 
parties  do  consent. 

Another  notable  observation  is  the  rapid  growth  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage  among  our  people,  after  its  first  adoption  ;  but  more 
particularly  the  change  effected  in  the  minds  of  the  new  settlers,  wh  * 
come  to  the  territory  with  old  prejudices  and  fixed  notions  against  it 
Neither  early  education,  nor  personal  bias,  nor  party  rancor,  has  been 
able  to  withstand  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  its  good  effects,  and  of  its 
elevating  and  purifying  influence  in  our  political  and  social  organization. 

I  must  add.  in  conclusion,  that  the  seventh  legislature  of  our  territory 
has  just  closed  its  session  of  sixty  days.  It  was  composed  of  more  mem- 
bers than  the  earlier  legislatures  were,  there  being  thirteen  in  the  Council 
:\nr\  fwenty-six  in  the  House.  Many  important  questions  came  up  for 
cntiMdcration,  and  a  wide  field  of  discussion  was  traveled  over,  but  not 
one  word  was  at  any  time  spoken  by  any  member  against  woman  suffrage. 

Hon.  M.  C  Brown,  district-attorney  for  the  territofy,  confirms 
the  testimony  given  by  the  judges  and  Governor  Campbell,  in  a 
letter  to  the  National  Suffrage  Convention  held  in  Washington 
in  1884*  which  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  report  of  that  year. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Liberal  Provisions  in  the  ConstituUoQ — Eluibeih  T.  Schcnck — Eliia  W.  Famham— 
Mrs.  MilU'  Smitwrj,  now  m  State  Iiirtitution— Jeannie  Cvr*  State  SnperintendenI 
of  School^Fiist  Awakening— 7*A«  JPnw/Wft'm— Anna  Dickinaon— Mis.  Gofdoa 

Addresses  the  Legislature.  l86S— Mrs.  Pitts  Stevens  Edits  The  Pioruer — First 
Sufirage  Society  on  the  J'acihc  Coast,  1869 — State  Convention,  Jnnnnr)' 2'),  I'^jo, 
Mrs.  Wallis,  President — State  A:isociatiun  Formed,  Mrs,  Haskell  of  I'elaluma, 
Fretident— Mis.  Gordon  Nominated  for  Senator— In  1871,  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Misa 
Anthony  Visit  California — Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent  Speaks  in  Favor  of  SufT.aci  for 
Woman — Ellen  Clarke  Sai^cnt  Active  in  the  Movement — Legislaticn  Miking 
W<Mnen  EUgible  to  Hold  School  Offices,  1873 — ^July  10,  1873,  State  Society  In. 
corporated,  Sarah  Wallis,  President— Mia.  Clani  Foltz^A  Bill  Giving  Women 
the  Ri(^t  to  Practice  Law — The  Bill  Pitted  and  Signed  by  the  Governor — Contert 
Over  Admitting  Women  into  the  Law  Pf>|>^rtmfnt  of  the  University — Supreme 
Court  Decision  Favorable — Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent  on  the  Constitution  and  Laws- 
Journalists  and  Printers — Silk  Cultnre— Legislative  Appropriation—Mrs.  Knon 
Goodrich  Celebrates  July  4,  Z876— Imposiiig  DeauNutYatioiH-Ladies  in  the  Pfo* 
cession. 

The  central  fif^urc  in  the  seal  of  California  is  the  presiding 
goddess  of  that  State,  her  spear  in  one  hand,  the  other  resting 
on  her  shield,  the  cabalistic  word  "  Eureka"  over  her  head  and  a 
bear  crouching  quietly  at  her  feet.  She  seems  to  be  calmly  con- 
templating the  magnificent  harbor  within  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
shadows  on  the  distant  mountains,  the  richiy4aden  vessels  and 
the  floating  clouds  indicate  the  peaceful  sunset  hour,  and  the 
goddess,  in  harmony  with  the  scene  is  seated  at  her  ease,  as  il 
after  many  weary  wanderings  in  search  of  an  earthly  Paradise 
she  had  found  at  last  the  land  of  perennial  summers,  fruits  and 
flowers — a  land  of  wonders,  with  its  mammoth  trees,  majestic 
mountain-ianges  and  that  miracle  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  Verily  it  seems  as  If  bounteous  Nature  in 
finishing  the  Pacific  Slope  did  her  best  to  inspire  the  citizens  of 
that  young  civilization  with  love  and  reverence  for  the  beautiful 
and  grand. 

California,  admitted  to  the  Union  in  i8$o,  owin^  to  the  erratic 
character  of  her  early  population,  has  passed  through  mure  vicis* 
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situdes  than  any  other  State,  but  she  secured  at  last  social  order, 
justice  in  her  courts  and  a  somewhat  liberal  constitution,  as  far 
as  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  the  **  white  male  citizen  *' 

were  concerned.    By  its  provisions — 

All  leija!  distinctions  between  individuals  on  religious  grounds  are  pro- 
hibited ;  the  utmost  freedom  of  assembling,  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is 
allowed,  subject  only  to  restraint  lor  abuse;  there  is  no  imprisonment 
for  debt,  except  where  fraud  can  be  proved ;  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude,  except  for  crime,  are  prohibited ;  wives  are  secured  in  their 
separate  rights  of  property ;  the  eiemption  of  a  part  of  the  homestead 
and  other  property  of  heads  of  iamihes  from  forced  sale  is  recognized. 

So  far  so  good ;  but  while  the  constitution  litnits  the  franchise 
to  every  white  male  citizen  '*  over  twenty-one»  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  six  months,  and  thus  makes  outlaws  and 
pariahs  of  all  the  noble  women  who  endured  the  hardships  of 
the  journey  by  land  or  by  sea  to  that  country  in  the  early  days, 
who  helped  to  make  it  all  that  it  is,  that  instrument  cannot  be 
said  to  secure  justice,  equality  and  liberty  to  all  its  citizens. 
The  position  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  that  vast  territor>'. 
of  the  real  woman  who  shares  the  cver>'-day  trials  and  hardships 
of  her  sires  and  sons  inspires  no  corresponding  admiration  and 
respect,  with  the  ideal  one  who  gilds  and  glorifies  the  great  seal 
of  the  State. 

For  the  main  facts  of  this^apter  we  are  indebted  to  Elizabeth 
T.  Schenck.*   She  says : 

Out  of  the  stirring  scenes  and  tragical  events  characterizing  the  early 

days  of  California  one  can  well  understand  that  there  came  of  necessity 
many  brave  and  adventurous  argonauts  and  many  women  of  superior 
fTienlal  force,  fruni  ami>ng  wfiom  in  after  years  the  woman  sutfra^^e  cause 
might  receive  most  devoted  adherents.  For  nearly  a  score  of  years 
after  the  great  incursion  of  gold-seekers  into  this  newly-acqaired  State 
no  word  was  uttered  by  tongue  or  pen  demanding  political  equality  for 
women— none  at  least  which  reached  the  public  ear.  There  were  no  pre* 
ceding  causes,  as  in  the  older  States,  to  stimulate  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  and  even  that  mental  amazon,  Eliza  W.  Farnham  who  was  one 
of  thi;  distinguished  pioneers  of  Calilomia,  gathered  her  inspiration  from 

*  Hkvinf  tpeMaevcnldayswidilln.  SdiMKJuiaWrooty.MtiMkli^^ 

brilliant  geraiiiuin>,  1  can  readily  testify  to  the  m.iny  virtues  anJ  ^ttracti  >n$  her  larce  circ!e  of  friends 
has  always  jicuorded  her.  From  aii  1  had  heard  I  prcpoxed  t<i  bud  Miv.  Schcnck  m  wooiao  of 
remarkable  cultivation  and  research,  and  I  was  no*  disappototed.  Refined,  honorable  in  her  fecK^, 
clear  in  her  judKUMau  of  ncn  and  meaaitfe*,  jntt  and  apricht  In  all  her  wofdi  and  i-i«-*t.  Ac  vaa 
iMteedtheStdngkadvfertlM^iririagorweiacaeadieFiidSeSlo^  ThtprapandoBof  AiidiayMv 
iXci  i  i  !  the  last  year  of  her  life,  her  one  wish  to  live  was  to  complete  the  task,  but  »  bcn  her  f.iilinx 
powers  made  that  impossible  she  charged  her  fncnd  Mrs.  Maaaisf,  with  whom  she  resided,  to  take 
up  the  work  that  had  fallen  from  her  hands  and  make  a  fair  ICCOid  of  aH  that  biul Imcb  doBC  aad  «ridl« 
by  her  noble  coi4ittm'««  whp  hadhboradao  tiithluiiy  to  laangurMt  the<n>mt  wtom  o<  the  catttwy. 
-IE.  C  S. 
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rnfar,  and  thought  and  wrote  for  the  whole  world  of  women  without  once 
sounding  the  tocsin  lor  woman's  political  emancipation.  Many  of 
the  women  who  braved  the  perils  of  tiie  treacherous  deep,  or  still  more 
terrible  dangers  of  the  weary  march  over  broad  deserts,  inhospitable 
mountains,  and  through  the  fastnesses  of  hostile  and  merciless  Indians, 
to  reach  California  in  the  early  times,  entertained  broad  views  upon 
the  intellectual  capacity  and  political  rights  of  women,  but  their  efforts 
were  confined  to  fields  of  hterature.  While  this  advanced  guard  of  pro- 
gressive women  was  moulding  into  form  a  social  system  out  of  the 
turbulent  and  disoi^fanized  masses  thrown  together  by  the  rapidly- 
increasing  population  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  the  elements  were 
aggregating  which  In  after  years  produced  powerful,  outspoken  thought 
and  earnest  action  in  behalf  of  disfranchised  women. 

Here  as  elsewhere  women  took  the  lead  in  school  matters  and  were 
the  most  capable  and  efficient  educators  from  the  days  of  "'49."  One  of 
our  permanent  State  institutions.  Mills'  Seminary,  was  founded  by  a 
woman  whose  name  it  bears,  and  who.  assisted  by  her  husband,  Rev.  Mr. 
Mills,  conducted  the  school  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  she  conveyed  it  to  the  State.  Several  prin- 
cipals of  the  public  schools  in  San  Francisco  have  held  their  positions 
for  over  twenty  consecutive  years.  Mrs.  Jeanne  Carr,  deputy  state 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction  from  1871  to  i87s»  was  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  Kate  M.  Campbell,  who  served  most  efficiently  for  the  full  term. 
During  Mrs.  Carr's  public  service  she  visited  nearly  every  county  in  the 
State,  attending- teachers'  institutes,  and  lecturing  upon  educational  topics 
with  great  ability.  For  many  years  women  have  been  eligible  to  school 
<j|Tices  in  California  and  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  whcie  women 
have  not  filled  positions  as  trustees  or  been  elected  to  the  office  of  county 
superintendent*  Mrs.  Coleman  has  been  reelected  to  that  office  in  Shasta 
county,  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Sullivan  in  Mono  county  has  served  for  several 
terms. 

The  first  attempt  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the  question  of  sutTrage 
for  woman  was  a  lecture  given  by  Laura  De  Force  Gordon  in  Piatt's 
Hall,  San  Francisco,  Feburary  19.  1868.  Although  ihv  attendance  was 
small,  a  few  earnest  women  were  there  t  who  formed  the  nucleus  of 
what  followed.  Soon  after  Mrs.  Gordon  addressed  the  legislature  in  the 
senate-chamber  at  Sacramento,  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  women.  Among  the  audience  were  many  members  of  the 
legislature  who  became  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  justice  of  her 

*Amoqg  them  ant  Laore  Fowler,  Kate  Keiuied]r«  Mary  N.  Wadleigh,  Trtnity  Connty ;  Anna  L. 
Spencer,  Alpine ;  Mrt.  D.  M.  ColeBuai,  Shaste ;  Miai  A.  L.  Irish,  Mono;  Lm  AnRdesCity  Board  of 

E  iucation  has  three  women  out  of  its  five  mcTribrr-,,  to  wit.,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Jones  (chairnjanl,  Mr>.  M.  A. 
Hodgkmi  (secretary),  Mrs.  M.  Graham.  Oakland  Boaxd,  Mis»  A.  Aldrich ;  Sacramento,  Charlotte 
Slater  :  San  Jo»e,  Mrs.  B.  L.  HoUcnbcck.  Sister  Mary  Frances  of  oi4cr  of  "  Siateia  of  Charity  " 
cane  to  California  in  1849,  and  devoted  her  great  eaeqpca,  and  fan  acconqliduMMfl,  lo  the  cause  o< 
cdueaf  ion  up  to  the  time  of  her  denlie  in  April,  tSSt.  Amiie  Kavctt.  Mfat  P«r&M«.  Miia  Austin,  and  a 

hast  of  others  h;ive  heen  successful  in  the  saflM  Sdd  Of  bbOT,  iadoding  Sfiu  Merwddcl,  foODdcr 
of  the  kindergarteo  system  in  San  Francisco. 

t  Aaoag  tk«n  wm  Mn.  Suidi  Walk  of  Hayfieid,  Ite, «.  T,  Srhwirif,  Mn,  I.  M.  Ciarhe,  EmOy 
fiut  UftMwaida  Hn.  Stavana  el  Sir  Fiaadwal. 
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demand,  including  the  subsequent  governor  of  the  State,  George  CI 
Perkins,  then  senator  from  Butte  county.  Soon  aftenrards  Mn.  Gordon 
removed  to  Nevada,  and  no  more  lectures  on  woman  suffrage  were  giwea 
until  the  visit  of  Anna  Dickinson  in  the  summer  of  1869. 

The  way  was  being  prepnred  however,  for  further  ng-itation  by  the 
appearance  of  The  Revolution  in  1868  in  New  York,  which  was  hailed  by 
the  women  of  California  (  is  elsewhere)  as  the  harbin<?er  of  a  brighter  and 
better  era.  Its  well  tilled  pages  were  eagerly  read  and  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  the  effect  of  its  startling  assertions  was  soon  apparent.  Mrs. 
Pitts  Stevens  had  about  that  time  secured  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
San  Francisco  Meraay,  and  was  gradually  educating  her  readers  up  to  a 
degree  of  liberality  to  endorse  suffrage.  Early  in  1869  she  became  sole 
proprietor,  changing  the  name  to  Pioneer,  and  threw  the  woman  suffrage 
banner  to  the  breeze  in  an  editorial  of  marked  ability. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in  New 
York,  May.  1869,  ga\-e  fresh  impetus  to  the  movement,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mrs.  Ehzabeth  T.  Schenck  as  vice-president  for  California  by  that 
association,  met  with  the  approval  of  all  those  interested  in  the  movement. 
Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Schenck  with  her  gifted  ally,  Mrs.  Stevens,  decided  to 
organize  a  suffrage  society,  and  at  an  impromptu  meeting  of  some  of  the 
friends  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Hutchinson,  Jnly  27, 1869^  the  Erst 
association  for  this  purpose  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  formed.  There  were 
just  a  sufficient  number  of  members*  to  fill  the  offices.  This  society  grew 
rapidly  and  within  a  month  the  parlors  were  found  inadequate  to  the 
constantly  increasing  numbers.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  their  commodious  apartments  were  secured. 

The  advent  of  Anna  Dickinson  afforded  the  ladies  an  opportunity  to 
attest  their  admiration  for  her  as  a  representative  woman,  which  they  did, 
giving  her  a  public  breakfast  September  14.  Their  honored  guest  appre> 
ciated  the  compliment;  and  in  an  earnest  and  eloquent  speech  referred 
to  it,  saying  that  although  she  had  received  many  demonstrations  of  the 
kind,  this  was  the  first  ever  given  her  exclusively  by  her  own  sex.t 

Soon  after  Miss  Dickinson's  departure,  Mrs.  Schenck.  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  society,  resigned  tlu-  chair,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stow  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  ladies  having  for  some  time  considered  the  or- 
ganizing of  a  State  Society  of  great  importance,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
grand  mass  convention  for  that  pu  rpose.  There'was  need  of  funds  to  carry 
forward  the  work,  and  a  course  of  three  lectures  was  sqggested  as  a  means 
to  raise  money.  This  carried,  on  motion  of  Mrs.  Stow,  and  her  offer  to  de- 
liver the  first  lecture  of  the  course  was  accepted.  All  the  members  of 
the  society  devoted  their  energies  to  secure  the  success  of  the  undertake 
ing.   Many  of  them  engaged  in  selling  tickets  for  the  two  weeks  inter- 

*  Prmidtnty  Elinbetb  T.  Seheiidt ;  Vkt-Prtiidtnt,  Cnilf  Flttt  Stcrcm:  Mt<»nKmg  SierHmry^ 

Mr».  Hutchinson  ;  Corretpt'ndivg  Secretary,  Mrs.  Celia  C  urtii  ;  TTeaiUTtT ^  Mrs  S.  J,  Cof^*ctl, 

t  The  following  p<rM,'iis  were  present;  Mr*.  E.  T.  Schenck,  prc^tidciU  of  Woman  Sufira^e  Assoca*. 
don  of  Sj»n  Francisco.  Mrs.  K.  Pitts  Stevens,  Mrs.  Celi.i  Curtis,  Mrs.  Walton,  Mr*.  Wataon,  M1S.S.  J. 
CorbcU.M.  D.;  Mary  Collins,  Mrs.  E.  \\  Mc.idc,  M.  D.;  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull.  Mrs.  James  S.  BuUt,  Mrs. 
8.  M.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Judge  Shafler,  Mn.  Judge  Burke,  Mm  Thomas  Vamey,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Swaia,  Mn. 
Carlton  C»niv  Mrs.  T.  Richardsoo,  Mm.  1.  W.  Hobtoii,  Mis.  SaqrUit,  M».J.  W.  Smw,  MnkCGw 
Aom,  Mn.  Barry  and  jo  otheri. 
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veniog,  aad  on  November  2,  Mrs.  Stow  gave  her  lecture  to  a  large  and  In- 
terested audience,  taking  for  her  theme.  "Woman's  Work.'*  '  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  followed.  November  9,  with  **Thc  Parlor  and  the 

Harem,"  and  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  concluded  the  course,  November  18, 
with  "  What  Does  it  Mean?"  The  Irctures  were  well  received,  and  though 
not  particularly  directed  to  the  right  <>f  suffrage  for  women,  succeeded  in 
attracting  attentit.n  to  the  society  under  \vh')sc  auspices  they  were  given, 
and  helped  it  tinaiicialiy.  About  tliis  time  Mrs.  Gordon  returned  from  tlie 
East  and  took  an  active  part  in  canvassing  the  State*  lecturing  and  form- 
ing county  societies  preparatory  to  securing  as  huge  a  representation  as 
possible  at  the  coming  convention.  The  following  report  of  the  proceed- 
logs  is  taken  from  the  San  Francisco  dailies : 

Tke  convention  to  form  a  State  Woman  Suffyage  Society,  held  its  first  meeting  hi 

Dashaway  Hal!,  Wtnlnesday  afternoon,  January  26,  1870.  The  hall  was  well  filled. 
Mrs-.  E.  T.  Schenck,  vice-president  of  the  National  Association,  was  chosen  president, 
pro.  Um.,  and  Miss  Kate  Atkinson,  Skcrctary.  A  committee  on  crcdcutials  was  ap« 
pointed  by  the  diair,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  organization.*  Daring 
the  absence  of  t^  '-  mmittee  quite  an  animated  discussion  arose  a.s  to  the  admission 
of  delegates.  Mrs.  tiordon  said  the  {greatest  po«;sible  liberality  should  be  exercised  in 
admitting  persons  to  the  nght  to  spe.ik  and  vole;  that  all  who  signed  the  roll,  paid  the 
fee,  and  expressed  themselves  in  sympathy  widi  the  movement,  should  be  admitted. 
After  some  discussion,  Mrs.  Gordon's  views  prevailed,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
chose  to  qualify  themselves  were  enrolled.  AV>out  120  delegates  were  thus  chosen 
from  nine  suffrage  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Many  counties  were  repre- 
sented in  which  no  oiganisationt  had  yet  been  fonned.  Some  rather  humoious  dis> 
cascion  was  had  as  to  whether  the  president  shonld  be  called  Mrs.  Chairman  or  Mn. 
Chairwoman.  The  venerable  Mr.  Spear  aro^e  .ind  suggested  the  title  be  Mrs.  Presi- 
dent, which  was  adopted.  Mrs.  Gordon  said  .she  had  noticed  that  when  questions 
were  put  to  the  meeting  not  more  than  a  dozen  timid  voices  could  be  heard  saymg 
**  aye,"  or  "  na  "  The  ladies  must  not  sit  like  mummies,  but  open  their  mouths  and 
vote  audibly.  This  disinclination  to  do  business  in  a  business-like  way,  is  discredit- 
able. (Cheers).  Mrs.  Gordrin's  hint  was  taken,  and  unequivocal  demonstration  of 
voices  was  made  thereafter  upon  the  taking  of  each  vote.  Long  before  the  time  ar- 
rived for  the  evening  session,  the  hall  in  eveiy  put,  platform,  iloor  and  gallery,  was 
crowded,  and  large  numbers  were  unable  to  gain  entrance. 

Tiic  Coininiftee  on  Permanent  Orgini/.ition  presented  the  following  names  for  offi- 
cers of  the  convention  :  Presi<lent,  Mrs.  Wallis  of  Mayfield  ;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  A. 
CoUms,  C.  G.  Ames,  Mrs.  Maiy  W.  Coggins;  Secretaries,  Mrs.  McKee,  Mrs.  Rider, 
Mrs.  Periy;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Collins.  On  motion*  Mrs.  Haskell  and  Mrs.  Ames 
escorted  the  president  to  the  rostrum,  and  introduced  her  to  the  convention.  Mrs. 
W.iUi-.  is  a  ln<1y  c  f  ini|>ostng  presence,  and  very  earnest  in  the  movement.  Upon 
being  lulrodutcd  she  said  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  thank  you  for  this  expression  of  your  high  esteem  and 
conti  lem  e  in  electing  me  to  preside  over  your  deliberations.  I  regard  this  as  a  seven 
ordca!.  l^ut,  having  already  been  tested  in  this  respect,  I  do  not  fear  the  trials  to  come. 
I  shall  persevere  until  the  emancipation  of  women  is  effected,  and  in  order  to  f  ultiil  my 
duties  successfully  upon  this  occasion.  I  ask  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all.  [AppUmseJ. 

Mrs.  Stow  gave  the  opening  address,  after  vrhich  del^^tef  f  from  various  localities 
made  interesting  reports.    An  able  series  of  resdutbna  was  presented  and  dis* 


•  Kcv.  C.  6.  Ana,  San  Fianebeo ;  Mm.  S.  S.  Alljra,  Oakland ;  Mn.  Sanh  Wallb,  MaySdd  s  Mis, 

Bowman,  Sacrimentn  ;  Mr<i.  Gcorgiana  Bruce  Kirby,  Santa  Cru/  ;  Mrs.  Fannie  Kingibury,  Sag  DisiDj 
Mr».  Elmira  Eddy,  Nevada  ;  Mn<.  A.  A.  Ha»kcU,  PcUluiu.< ;  Miimie  H.  McKee,  SaAt&  CUnu 

tSea  Appcadia  te  Calif otaia  diaplcr. 
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cussed  at  length  bj  Tariotis  members  of  the  conTention,  and  letters  of  sympathy  were 
read  from  friends  thron^hont  the  oonntiy.* 

From  the  first  session,  some  anxiety  was  felt  regarding  the  action  of 
the  State  Society  in  affiliating  with  one  of  the  two  rival  associations  in 
the  East.  The  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  of  San  FranciscOp  whose  wife  had  been  in 
attendance  upon  the  Cleveland  convention  of  the  American  Association, 
was  appointed  \  ici  - president  for  California,  while  Mrs.  E.  T.  Schenck  had 
been  appointed  vice-president  by  the  National  Associati(jn.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  names  of  officers  of  count\'  societie*;  appended  to  the  call 
for  this  convention,  both  Mrs.  Sclu-nck  and  Mrs.  Ames  signed  in  their 
official  capacity,  as  vice-president  of  their  respective  Associations.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  not  strange  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  should  mani- 
fest itself,  but  it  was  unfortunate  that  it  was  carried  so  far  as  to  breed  dis- 
'turbance  in  this  infant  organization.  The  leading  women  looked  upon 
Mrs.  £.  Cady  Stanton  and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  as  among  the  first  who 
organized  the  suffrage  movement  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  felt 
that  it  was  due  to  them  that  our  California  Socict^'  which  owed  its  exist- 
ence mainly  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Schenck  wh m  they  had  appointed 
vice-president  for  California,  should  show  its  Uvy  ilty,  devotion  and  g^rati- 
tude  to  them,  by  becoming  auxiliary  lo  the  Mational  Association.  On  the 
other  hand.  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  being  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  some  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  American  Association,  desired  it  to  be  auxiliary  to 
that.  This  conflict  having  been  foreshadowed,  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten  to  Miss  Anthony  in  relation  to  it.  Her  reply  was  received  by  Mrs. 
Schenck  on  the  first  day  of  the  convention,  breathing  a  noble  spirit  of  un- 
selfishness, advMsin^  us  not  to  allow  any  personal  feelings  towards  Mrs. 
Stanton  or  herself  to  influence  us  in  the  matter,  but  rather  to  keep  our 
association  entirely  independent,  free  to  coOperate  with  all  societies  hav- 
ing fur  their  object  the  enfranchisement  of  woman.  Accordingly,  the 
following  resolution  was  almost  unanimously  adopted  : 

Rf solved.  That  the  California  Woman  huilrage  Society  remain  independent  of  all 
Other  associAtioiis  for  one  year. 

The  result  was  saLislactory  to  Mrs.  Schenck  and  her  sympathizers,  but 
Mr.  Ames  seemed  loth  to  relinquish  his  preference  for  the  American,  and 
the  course  taken  had  the  effect  of  lessening 'his  seat  and  that  of  his 
followers*  until  they  gradually  dropped  from  the  ranks.  But  the 
convention*  despite  the  unfortunate  schism,  was  a  grand  success.  The 
sessions  were  crowded,  and  so  great  was  the  interest  awakened  in 
the  public  mind  that  a  final  adjournment  was  not  had  until  Saturday 
night,  after  four  days  of  earnest,  profitable  work.  The  press  of  the  city 
jafav^e  full  and  fair  reports  of  the  proceedings,  though  very  far  {x^>\\\  m- 
dorsing  woman's  claim  to  suffrage,  and  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and 

•  At  the  dote  ^  f  ihc  i  onv^ritton  a  State  Si>i;iety  was  organized,  with  the  fallowinK  ufTlcerj  :  /V^jj. 
dents  Mn.  A.  A.  Hukell  of  Peudiuna ;  VUt-PretidtnU^  Mn.  J.  W.  McComb  of  San  FraociaGOi  Mn. 
Dm w  of  Solaiw.  Hn.  lUiiflriwrf  of  Saa  XHcgo,  Mn.  E.  J.  BaU  ^ 

Mrs.  Lc%*  i<  of  Sacramento,  Mrs.  Kirby  of  Santa  Cruz,  Mr*.  Agnes  F  vjfr  -f  A!-tmrr!x,  Mr-  W^tkir-  of 
Santa  CUra,  Mr*.  L.  D.  Latimer  of  Sonom.^;  ^aretury,  Mn*.  Minnie  McKee  of  Santa  Ctara.  B^ard 
^Cmtrol,  Mn.  C.  H.  Spear.  Mrs.  C.  T.  Ames,  Mr-..  Minnie  Edwards,  Ult.  Cdtft  Cwtii,  Min  IdMB 
r««rkr,  Mr.  Jolw  A.  CoUw*.  Miu  Kate  AtkuMOO,  Mn.  Fitu  Stevens. 
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prDfesstons  took  an  active  p^rt  id  the  deliberations.  But  of  the  multitude 
who  met  in  that  first  woman  suffrage  convention  on  the  Pacific  coast 

but  few  were  prominent  in  after  j-ears. 

The  newly  orf^anized  society  iniincdiately  arranged  to  send  a  delegation 
to  Sacramento,  to  present  to  the  legislature  then  in  session  a  petition  for 
woman  suffrage.  The  delegation  consisted  of  Laura  DeForce  (Gordon, 
Caroline  H.  Spear  and  Laura  Cuppy  Smith,  who  were  accorded  a  hearing 
before  a  spechil  committee  of  the  Senate,  of  which  the  venerable  Judge 
Tweedp  an  able  advocate  of  woman  sufifrage,  was  chairman.  The  proceed' 
ing  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  novelty  of 
women  addressing  the  legislature  attracted  universal  attention,  and  the 
newspapers  were  filled  with  reports  of  that  important  meeting. 

During  the  year  1870  a  general  agitation  was  kept  up.  A  number  of 
speakers*  held  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  newspapers 
were  constrained  to  notice  this  all-absorbing  topic,  though  most  of  them 
were  opposed  to  the  innovation,  and  maintained  a  bitter  war  against  its 
advocates.  Prominent  among  them  was  the  sensational  San  F'rancisco 
CkronicU  followed  by  the  BuUeHn,  the  Catt,  and  in  its  usual  negative  style, 
the  Aita,  while  the  Examimr  mildly  ridiculed  the  subject,  and  a  score  of 
lesser  journalistic  lights  throughout  the  State  exhibited  open  hostility  to 
woman  suffrage,  or  simply  mentioned  the  fact  of  its  agitation  as  a  matter 
of  news.  But  the  brave  pioneers  in  this  unpopular  movement  received 
kmdly  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  some  journals  of  influence,  first 
among  which  was  the  San  Francisco  Post,  then  under  the  management  of 
th.it  popular  journalist.  Harry  George,  afterwards  distinguished  as  the 
author  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  The  San  Jos6  Mercury  was  our 
friend  from  the  first*  and  its  fearless  and  able  editor,  J.  J.  Owen,  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  president  of  the  State  woman  suffrage  society  to  which 
he  was  elected  in  The  Sacramento  B*^  also  did  valiant  service  In 

defending  and  advocating  woman's  political  equality,  its  veteran  editor. 
James  McClatchy,  being  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  great  breadth  of 
thought,  whose  powerful  pen  was  wielded  in  advocacy  of  justice  to  all 
until  his  death,  which  urrurrcd  in  October,  1883.  There  were  s^•\'e^al 
county  Journals  that  spnkc  kind  words  in  our  behalf,  and  occasionally  nne 
under  the  editon.ii  management  of  a  woman  would  fearlessly  advocate 
political  equality. 

During  the  year  of  1870,  Mrs.  Gordon  traveled  extensively  over  the 
State,  delivering  more  than  one  hundred  lectures,  beside  making  an  ex- 
tended tour,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Pitts  Stevens,  through  Nevada,  where 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  a  convention  held  at  Battle  Mountain,  the  first 
suffrage  organization  for  that  State  was  effected.  In  February,  187 1,  Mrs. 
G<:'rdon  again  lectured  in  Nevada,  remaining  several  weeks  in  Carson 
while  the  legislature  was  in  session.  She  was  invited  by  that  body  to  ad- 
dress them  upon  the  pro[)osed  amendment  to  the  State  conatilutlon  to 
allow  women  10  vote,  which  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only 

•  Mrs.  King»bur>-  of  Sau  Dit^u.  Mrs.  H  F  M  Brown,  Addie  L.  BaJlou,  Pauliii.i  Ru{>erti,  Mrs  C. 
U.  SpCM,  l«»uia  Cuppy  Smtth,  Mr&.  F.  A.  Logan,  M.  U.,  Mn.  C.  M.  CburciuU,  John  A.  Collin»,  wl 
•  bftcvoinber  of  local  ftpeakcn,who  aided  io  ot^ihuwis  <iocictiw,  or'^lp  kttpiqg  up  lb«  ioiwm  hi 
Uwaeabwdy  formed. 
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two  votes,  obtained  hv  a  political  trick,  the  question  being  voted  npoa 
without  a  call  of  the  House,  when  several  members  friendly  to  the  mcas- 
iire  were  absent.  The  iiuthor  of  the  proposed  amendment  was  the  Hua. 
C.  J.  Hillier,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Virginia  City.  who.  in  bringing  the 
bill  before  the  legislature  in  delivered  one  oi  the  ablest  arguiQcots 
ever  given  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 

In  1871  Mrs.  Gordon  again  made  an  extended  tour  through  Calw 
fomia,  Oregon*  and  Washington  Territory,  traveling  mostly  by  stage,  en- 
during hardships*  braving  dangers  and  eversrwhere  overcoming  prejudice 
and  antagonism  t<  >  strong-minded  women,  by  the  persuasiveness  of  hes 
arguments.  In  September,  while  lecturing  in  Seattle,  a  telegram  in- 
formed her  of  her  nomination  hy  the  Independent  p:irty  of  San  jo.iqum 
county  tor  the  oilice  of  bt  lU;  senator,  requesting  her  immediate  re- 
turn to  California.  This  ncccabitated  a  journey  of  nearly  a  thou<and 
miles,  one-hali  by  sluge-coach.  Six  days  of  continuous  iiavcl  brought 
her  to  Stockton,  where  she  entered  at  once  upon  the  senatorial  canipaigiL 
Mrs.  Gordon  spoke  every  night  until  election,  and  succeeded  in  awakening 
a  lively  interest  in  her  own  Candidacy  and  in  the  subject  of  woman 
suffrage.  Her  eligibility  to  the  office  was  vehemently  denied,  par- 
ticularly by  Republicans,  who  were  badly  frightened  at  the  appear- 
ance of  this  unlooked-for  rival.  The  pulpit,  press,  and  stump  speakers 
alternated  in  ridiculing  the  idea  of  a  woman  being  allowed  t*)  take  a  seat 
in  the  Senate,  even  if  elected.  The  Democratic  party,  being  in  the  nununty, 
offered  but  little  opposition,  and  watched  with  great  amusement  this  un- 
equal contest  between  the  great  dominant  party  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
little  Spartan  band  on  the  other.  The  contest  was  as  exciting  as  it  was 
brief,  and  despite  the  great  odds  of  money,  official  power,  political  superi- 
ority, and  the  perfect  machinery  of  party  organization  in  favor  of  her 
opponents,  Mrs.  Gordon  received  about  200  votes,  besides  as  many  more 
which  were  rejected  owing  to  some  technical  irregularity.  Among  those 
who  took  part  in  that  novel-campaign  and  deserving  special  mention,  was 
the  venerable  pioneer  familiarly  called  Uncle  Jarvis,  who  had  voted  a 
straight  Whig  or  Republican  ticket  for  fifty  years,  and  who  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  scratched  his  ticket  and  voted  for  Mrs.  Gordon. 

In  July,  1871.  California  was  favored  by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Stanton  and 
Miss  Anthony,  who  awakened  new  interest  wherever  their  logical  and 
eloquent  appeals  were  heard.  Their  advent  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  they 
received  marked  attention  from  all  classes,  the  clergy  not  excepted. 
Every  lecture  given  by  them  drew  out  large  assemblies  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  citizens.  Indeed,  they  received  a  continual  ovation  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  San  Francisco.  After  Mrs.  Stanton  returned  to  New 
Vork,  Miss  Anthony  remained  and  traveled  in  California,  Nevada.  Orej^on 
and  Washington  Territory  several  months,  speaking  at  conventions  held 
in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  besides  lecturing  u\  all  the  principal 
towns,  winning  for  herself  great  praise,  and  a  deeper  respect  for  thecanse 
she  so  ably  represented.  A  complimentary  banquet  was  tendered  her  is 
San  Francisco  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  eastward,  at  which  eigbtf 
gue&ts»  distinguished  in  art,  literature  and  social  life,  sat  down  to  a  sump- 
tuous collation  spread  in  the  Grand  Hotel. 
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In  the  early  part  of  that  year,  1871,  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent  and  wife  returned 
to  California  from  Washington,  his  term  as  representative  having  expired, 
and  both  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  woman's  political  enfranchise- 
ment. Mr.  Sargent,  with  commendable  bravery,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstanci  s  was  indeed  a  test  of  courage,  delivered  an  address  in  favor  of 
woman  suiiragc  at  a  convention  held  in  San  Francisco,  just  on  the  eve  of 
an  important  political  campaign,  in  which  he  was  a  candidate  for  reflec- 
tion to'congresSi  and  also  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Of  course,  those 
opposed  to  woman  suffrage  tried  to  make  capital  out  of  it  against  him, 
but  without  avail,  for  that  able  and  distinguished  statesman  was  elected 
t<'  both  offices,  his  term  as  representative  expiring  before  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  take  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  His  noble  wife, 
#  ETIen  Clrirk  Sargent,  took  an  active  interest  in  all  the  woman  suffrage 
mtM  tings,  and  in  November,  1871.  was  appointed,  as  wns  also  Mrs.  Gor- 
dofi,  to  represent  Californi;i  in  the  National  convention  to  be  held  in 
Washington  in  January,  1872. 

During  the  session  of  the  California  legislature  io  1871-2  a  delegation 
from  the  S.tate  Society  visited  Sacramento  and  was  accorded  a  hearing 
in  the  Assembly-chamber  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  that  Sody. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Pitts  Stevens,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Haskell,  Mrs.  E. 
A.  H.  DeWolf  and  Hon.  John  A.  Collins. 

During  the  session  of  1873-43  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature  making 
women  eligible  to  school  offices,  and  also  one  which  provided  that  all 
women  employed  in  the  public  schools  should  receive  the  same  compen- 
sation as  men  holding  the  same  cradc  ccrtttkates. 

Mrs.  Laura  Morton  has  filled  ;uid  ably  discharged  the  oHice  of  assistant 
State  librarian  for  the  past  ten  years.  Mrs.  Mandeviile  was  deputy-con- 
troller during  the  Democratic  administration  of  Governor  Irwin,  and 
proved  herself  fully  capable  of  diiKrharging  the  duties  of  that  responsible 
office ;  while  for  several  years  women  have  been  elected  to  various  post* 
tions  in  the  legislature  and  employed  as  clerks. 

July  10.  1873,  Woman  Suffrage  Society  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Wallis,  president.  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Foltz, 
a  brilliant  young  woman  who  harl  be<5[un  the  stud)*  of  law  in  San  J(js4, 
knew  the  statutes  permitted  no  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
early  jn  tlie  session  of  1877  drafted  a  bill  amending  the  code  in  fa\  or  of 
women,  and  sent  It  to  Senator  Murphy  of  Santa  Clara  to  be  presented. 
Five  years  before  this,  however,  Mrs.  Nettie  Tator  had  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  at  Santa  Cruz.  A  committee  of  prominent  attorneys  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  examined  her  qualifications  as  a  lawyer.  She  passed 
creditably  and  was  unanimously  recommended  by  the  committee,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  law  would  not  admit  women  to  that  learned 
profession. 

Following  the  presentation  of  Mrs.  Foltz'  bill,  Mrs.  Knox  Goodrich. 
Laura  Watkins,  Mrs.  Wallis  and  Laura  De  Force  Gordon  were  appomted 
by  the  State  Society  a  committee  to  visit  Sacramento  during  the  session 
and  use  their  influence  to  secure  the  passage  of  the**  Woman's  Law^xr 
Bill,*'  as  it  was  termed,  and  to  petition  for  suffrage.  Mrs.  Gordon,  who 
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was  also  reading  law,  was  in  Sacramento  as  editorial  correspondent  for 
her  paper,  the  Daily  Democrat  of  Oakland,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to 
render  valuable  service  to  the  cause  she  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  22  to  9.  being  ably  advocated  by  Seoators 
N.  Green  Curtis,  Judge  Niles  Searles  of  Nevada  county,  Creed  Havmonr! 
of  Sacramento,  and  Joseph  Craig  of  Yolo.  In  the  Assembly,  after  weeks 
of  tedious  delay  and  almost  endless  debate,  the  bill  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned by  a  majority  of  one.  By  the  persistent  efforts  of  Asserablymen 
Grove  L.  Johnson  of  Sacramento,  R.  W.  Murphy,  Charles  Gildea  and  Dr. 
May  of  San  Francisco,  the  bill  was  brougfht  up  on  reconsideration 
and  passed  by  two  majorit}*.  The  session  was  within  three  days  of  its 
close,  and  so  bitter  was  the  fipposition  to  the  bill  that  an  effort  was  made 
to  prevent  its  engrossment  in  time  to  be  presented  for  the  governor  s 
signature.  The  women  and  their  allies,  who  were  on  the  watch  for  tricks, 
defeated  the  scheme  of  their  enemies  and  had  the  bill  duly  presented  to 
Governor  Irwin,  but  not  till  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Then  the  sus- 
pense became  painful  to  those  most  interested  lest  it  might  not  receive 
his  approval.  Mrs.  Gordon,  as  editor  of  a  Democratic  journal,  asserted 
her  Claims  to  some  recognition  from  that  party  and  strongly  urged  that 
a  Democratic  governor  should  sign  the  bill.  Aided  by  a  personal  appeal 
from  Senntor  Niles  Searles  to  his  excellency,  her  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success;  the  governor's  message  sent  to  the  Senate,  when  the  hands 
of  the  clock  pointed  to  fifteen  minutes  of  twelve,  midnight  (at  which  hour 
the  president's  gavel  would  descend  with  the  words  adjourning  the  Senate 
s£iudie)t  announced  that  Senate  bill  number  66^  which  permitted  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  all  the  courts  of  the  State,  had  received  his  approval 
There  was  great  rejoicing  over  this  victory  among  the  friends  everywhere, 
though  the  battle  was  not  yet  ended. 

The  same  legislature  had  passed  a  bill*  accepting  the  munificent  dona- 
tion to  the  State  of  $100,000  from  Judee  Hastinj^s  to  found  the  Hastings 
College  of  Law,  on  condition  that  it  be  llic  Mopartment  of  the  Stale 
University,  and  the  college  w.ts  duly  opened  for  the  admission  <  if  students. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  December  term  Mrs.  Foltz.  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  District  Court  in  San  Jos6  (being  the  first  woman  ever 
admitted  to  any  court  in  the  State),  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  with  Mrs. 
Gordon  applied  for  admission  to  the  law  college.  The  dean.  Judge  Has- 
tings, himself  opposed  to  women  being  received  as  students,  told  them  it 
was  a  matter  that  must  be  laid  before  the  board  of  directors,  but  that 
they  rould  attend  the  lectures  ad  interim.  Three  days  later  they  were 
inf  rill,  d  that  their  applicatibn  had  been  denied.  Satisfied  that  the  law 
was  HI  their  favor,  they  immediately  appealed  to  the  courts.  To  save  time 
Mrs.  Gordon  applied  to  tiie  Supreme  Court  and  Mrs.  Foltz  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  simultaneously,  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  Che 
directors  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  law  which,  the  petitioners  claimed, 
did  not  discriminate  against  women  in  foundling  the  State  University  or 
its  departments.  The  Supreme  Court,  wishing  perhaps  to  shirk  the 
responsibility  of  acting  in  the  first  instance,  sent  their  petitioner,  Mrs. 
Gordon,  to  the  lower  court,  which  had  in  the  meantime  ordered  the  writ 
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to  issue  lor  Mrs.  Foltz ;  so  it  was  decided  to  make  hers  the  testcase.  and 

by  the  courtesy  of  Judge  Morrison,  now  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mrs.  Gordon  was  joined  with  Mrs.  Foltz  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
cause  The  b'  ard  of  directors  of  the  college  consisted  of  the  chief-justice 
r)f  the  Su[  rt  Tiic  Bench  and  seven  other  lawyers,  among  the  most  distin- 
guished and  able  in  the  State.  The  case  attracted  great  attention  and 
deep  interest  was  taken  in  the  proceedings.  Judges  Lake  and  Cupe.  who 
were  ez-justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  assisted  by  T.  R  Bishop,  another 
learned  practitioner  at  the  bar»  were  arrayed  as  counsel  for  the  defense 
against  these  comparatively  young  students  in  the  law,  who  appeared 
unaided  in  their  own  behalf.  After  one  of  the  most  interesting  con- 
tests in  the  history  of  the  State  these  women  came  off  victors,  and  the 
good-natured  public,  through  the  press,  offered  them  congratulations. 
But  the  defendants  would  not  yield  witru;ut  a  stubborn  resistance  and 
carried  their  cause  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court;  hence  many  months 
elapsed  before  the  final  struggle  came,  but  victory  again  rewarded  the 
petitioners,  the  Supreme  Court  deciding  that  women  dundd  be  admitted 
to  the  law  department  of  the  State  University.  Although  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  lectures  in  the  college,  Mesdames  Gordon  and 
Foltz  had  improved  their  time  in  study,  and  in  December,  1879^  both 
admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  after  a  thorough  examination. 

Prior  to  this  legal  contest,  in  the  summer  of  1878.  when  deleg-ates  to 
the  constitutional  convention  were  to  be  elected,  Mrs.  Gordon,  urged  by 
her  friends  in  San  Joaquin  county,  became  an  independent  candidate  only 
a  week  or  two  before  the  election.  With  Mrs.  Foltz  she  made  a  very 
brief  though  brilliant  canvass,  attracting  laiger  and  more  enthusiastic 
audiences  than  any  other  speaker.  Mrs.  Gordon  received  several  hun- 
dred votes  for  the  office,  and  felt  compensated  for  the  time  and  money 
spent  by  the  great  interest  awakened  in  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage. 

As  socfh  as  the  constitutional  convention  assembled  in  September, 
Mrs.  Gordon,  although  still  pursuing  her  legal  studies,  was  able  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  to  closely  watch  the  deliberations  of  that  body  and 
urge  the  insertion  of  a  woman  suffrage  clause  in  the  new  organic  law. 
The  State  Society  delegated  Mrs.  Knox  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Sarah  Wallis  and 
Mrs.  Watkins  to  join  Mrs.  Gordon  in  pressing  the  claims  of  woman,  but 
the  opposition  was  too  strong  and  the  suffrage  clause  remained  declaring 
male  citizens  entitled  to  vote,  though  a  section  in  the  bill  of  rights,  to- 
gether with  other  provisions  in  the  new  constitution,  renders  it  quite 
probable  that  the  legislature  has  the  right  to  enfranchise  women  without" 
having  to  amend  the  organic  law.  At  a!!  events  the  new  instrument  is 
far  more  favorable  to  women  than  the  (A(\,  ;is  will  now  be  shown.  The 
agitation  of  the  question  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  Law  College, 
which  began  during  the  session  of  the  convention,  led  that  body  to  in« 
corporate  the  following  provision  in  the  constitution : 

Article  II.,  b£C.  18.  No  person  shall  be  debarred  admission  to  au^  of  tlie  coiiegt- 
«te  depArtmento  of  tiie  Suie  UniTeisity  00  aocdaat  of  sex. 

Remembering  the  hard  struggle  by  which  the  right  to  practice  law  had 
been  secured  to  women,  and  the  danger  of  leaving  it  to  the  caprice  of 
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futare  K^iifslatiirei,  lira.  Gordon  drafted  a  clause  which  protects  womoa 
in  all  lawful  vocalions,  and  by  persistent  effort  succeeded  in  getting^  it  io- 
•erted  in  the  new  constitution,  as  follows : 

AanCLB  XX.,  Stc.  18.  No  person  shall,  oft  aCGOant  of  sex,b«  disqualified  ffomen* 
tering  upon  or  pnrsaing  any  lawful  bunacss.  vocadoa  or  prafessaoa. 

The  adoption  of  this  clause,  so  valuable  to  women,  was  mainly  accom- 
plished by  the  skillful  diplomncy  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Ringgold.  dclegTite 
from  San  Francisco,  who  introduced  it  in  the  convention  and  worked 
faithfully  for  its  adoption.  Thus  California  stands  to-day  one  of  the  hrst 
States  in  the  Union,  as  regards  the  educational,  industrial  and  property 
rights  of  women,  and  the  probability  of  equal  political  rights  being  se- 
cured to  them  at  an  early  day,  is  conceded  by  the  most  conservative. 

About  the  time  Mrs.  Foltz  and  Mrs.  Gordon  were  admitted  to  the  bar, 
they,  as  chief  officers  of  the  State  W.  S.  S.  (incorporated),  called  a  con* 
vention  in  San  Francisco.  It  convened  in  February.  1S80,  and  was  well 
attended.  Mrs  Sargent  took  an  active  part  in  the  meeting^s.  occupied  the 
chair  as  president  pro  tern.,  and  subsequently  spoke  of  the  work  done  by 
the  National  Association  in  Washington.  Several  prominent  officials,  un- 
able to  be  present,  sent  letters  heartily  endorsing  our  claims ;  amonp  these 
were  Governor  Perkins.  State  Senator  Chace,  and  A,  M.  Crane,  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Judge  Swift.  Marian 
Todd  and  Mrs.  Thorndyke  of  Los  Angeles,  Judge  Palmer  of  Nevada  city, 
and  others.  The  newspapers  of  the  city,  though  still  hostile  to  the  object 
of  the  convention,  gave  very  fair  reports.  In  September  following,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  society  was  held,  and  made  particularly  interesting  by 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  new  city  charter,  which  contained  a  clause  pro- 
scriptive  of  women,  was  denounced,  and  a  plan  of  action  agreed  upon 
whereby  its  defeat  should  be  secured,  if  possible,  at  the  coramg  election. 
The  women  worked  assiduously  against  the  adoption  of  the  city  charter, 
and  rejoiced  to  see  it  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  statute  laws  of 
California  were  sent  us  by  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent : 

In  1879.  Cahlbffiiia  adopted  a  new  ooastiti|tkMi,  by  means  of  a  consdlatkMial  conven- 
tion. It  was  an  unfortunate  time  for  such  organic  legislation,  for  the  reason  that  the 
State  was  rife  at  the  time  with  the  agitation  of  "  sand  Inttcr  ."  as  they  were  called,  a 
violent  faction  which  assailed  property  rights  and  demanded  extreme  concession^  to 
labor.  The  balance  of  power  in  the  constitntlonal  convention  was  held  by  persons 
elected  by  thiselemenl,  and  resulted  in  a  constitntion  extraordinaiy  in  some  of  its  feat* 
ures,  but  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  after  a  fierce  contest. 

Women  fared  bailly  nt  the  Vir^nds  of  these  con>-!if •uion-makers,  so  far  a.s  suffraj^e  is 
concerned.  Secuon  i,  article  2,  confirms  the  nghi  of  voting  to  "every  native  male 
dtizen,'*  and  "every  male  naturalised  citlsen,**  althongfa  a  heroic  effort  was  made  by 
the  friends  of  woman  Sttffnge  to  keep  oat  the  word  "male."  But  section  i8.  article 
XX.,  provides  that  "  no  person  sh.il],  on  account  of  sex,  be  disqualified  from  enteiiag 
upon  or  pursuing  any  lawful  business,  vocation  or  profession."  - 

Some  yean  bdfore,  the  State  had  adopted  a  **  civil  code,"  which  was  Ateast  off  the 
world  in  liberality  to  women.  This  code  discarded  the  idea  of  ai^  servility  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  wife  to  'V.e  husband.  This  coiie  is  still  the  law,  and  provides,  in  effect, 
that  husband  and  wife  contract  toward  each  other  obligations  of  mutual  re>peci, 
fidelity  and  support.    The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  family,  and  may  choose  any 
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reasonable  place  ;in'1  mode  of  life,  and  the  wife  must  conform  thereto.  Neither 
has  any  interest  in  tf;e  p- -jierty  of  t!ie  ofhrr,  and  neither  can  be  excluded  from  the 
other's  dwelling.  Either  may  enter  into  any  engagement  or  tran&actiun  with  the  other, 
or  with  any  other  perBoo,  respeeti&g  property,  which  either  mi^^t  if  ttnimrried.  They 
HMy  hold  property  m  tenants  in  common  or  otherwiie,  with  each  other,  and  with 
others.  AH  property  of  th«?  wife  (^mnr  ?  !)y  her  before  marriage,  and  acquired  after* 
wards  by  gift,  devise,  beque&t  or  descent,  u  ith  the  rents,  issues  and  profit  thereof,  is 
her  sepatate  property,  and  lAe  may  convey  the  tame  without  his  content.  All  property 
ao^nired  after  marriage  is  community  property.  The  earnings  of  the  wife  are  not  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  husband.  Her  earnings,  and  tho«;e  of  minor  children  in  her  cui*- 
tody,  are  her  separate  property.  A  married  woman  may  dispose  of  her  separate  prop- 
erty by  will,  without  the  consent  of  her  husband,  as  if  she  were  single.  One-half  of 
the  coounvnity  property  goes  absolntdy  to  the  wife,  oa  the  death  of  the  husband,  and 
cannot  be  diverted  by  his  testamentary  disposition.  A  married  woman  can  carry  on 
business  in  her  ovsti  name,  on  complying  with  certain  formalities,  and  her  stock,  capi- 
tal and  earnings  are  not  liable  to  her  husband's  cr^itors,  or  his  intermeddling.  The 
hnsbaad  and  father,  as  snch,  has  no  rights  superior  to  diose  of  the  wife  and  mother,  in 
regard  to  the  care,  custody,  education  and  control  of  the  children  of  their  marriage, 
iriiile  snch  husband  and  wife  live  separate  and  np:\rt  from  each  other. 

The  foregoing  exhibits  the  spirit  of  the  California  law.  It  is  believed  by  fnends  of 
wooaan  saffrage  that  had  the  convention  heen  held  under  normal  conditions,  the  word 
'*  male  *'  might  have  been  ehminated  from  that  instrument. 

Several  creditable  •attempte  were  early  made  in  journalism.  In  1855 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Clark  published  the  weekly  Contra  Costa  Jn  Oakkind.  In 
i858»  TAo  HosperUM,  a  seroi-inonthly  magazine,  was  issued  in  San  Fran- 
cisco^ Mrs.  Hermione  Day  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Shultz.  editors.  It  was  quite 
an  able  periodical,'^  and  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  T. 
Schenck. 

As  journalists  and  printers,  women  have  met  with  encouraj^ing  success. 
The  most  prominent  aiiionj^  them  is  Laura  DeForce  Gordon,  who  began  tne 
publication  of  the  Daily  Leader  at  Stockton  in  1873,  continued  afterward 
at  Oakland  as  the  Daily  Democrat,  until  1878.  In  Geo,  P.  RoweM's  A^traev- 
^p€r  Rtportor  for  1874,  the  Stockton  Leader  is  announced  as  "the  only 
daily  newspaper  in  the  world  edited  and  published  by  a  woman."  Mrs. 
Boyer,  known  as  "Dora  Darmoor,"  published  different  magazines  and 
journals  in  San  Francisco  during  a  period  of  several  years,  the  most  suc- 
cessful being  the  Golden  Da'on.  Mrs.  Theresa  Corlctt  has  betn  rr>nnectefi 
with  various  loading  journals  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  well  known  as  a 
brilliant  and  interesting  w  riter.  Miss  Madge  Morris  has  not  only  made  a 
place  for  herself  in  light  literature,  but  has  been  acting-clerk  in  the  legis- 
lature for  several  sessions.  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Clark  published  a  volume 
entitled  ** Teachings  of  the  Ages";  Mrs.  Josephine  Wolcott  a  volume  of 
poems,  called  **  The  World  of  Song." 

Mrs.  Amanda  Slocum  Reed,  one  of  our  most  efficient  advocates  of  suf- 
frage, has  proved  her  executive  ability,  and  capacity  for  business,  by  the 
management  ot  a  large  printing  and  publishing  establishment  for  several 
years.  The  liberal  magazine  called  Common  Sense,  was  published  by  her 
and  her  husband — most  of  its  original  contents  the  product  of  her  pen; 

•Chief  rxmone  its  cntrrbvi.'ors  were  Eliza  W.  Famh.ini.  Su.ih  M  CIitk,  Ani.inda  Simont  n  Pic*, 
Mn.  M.  D.  Strong,  Fanny  Grc«a,  Aoaie  K.  Fad«r.  £liia  A.  Piiuiu^cr^  \lrs.  Jamc«  Ncal,  Mr».  EU»- 
lietb  WiUiaflu. 
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and  when  the  ladtcalism  of  her  husband  caused  the  suspension  of  thai 
journal  in  1878,  Mrs.  Slocum  began  the  publication  of  Ro&CaU,  a  temper- 
ance magazine  which  was  mainly  edited  by  her  gifted  little  daughter  Clara* 

only  fifteen  years  old,  who  also  set  all  the  type.  Among  the  earliest 
printers  of  California  was  Lyle  Lester.  She  established  a  printinjf 
office  in  San  Frmcisco  in  i860,  in  which  she  employed  a  large  number 
of  girls  and  women  as  compositors.  Miss  Delia  Murphy — now  Mrs  Hear- 
ing— ranks  with  the  best  printers  in  San  Franciscu,  and  several  women  in 
various  portions  of  the  State  have  taken  like  standing.  "  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond A  Son/*  is  the  novel  sign  which  decorates  the  front  of  a  large  printp 
ing  establishment  on  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  known  for  many 
years  as  the  "Woman's  Codperatlve  Printiug  Company/'  but  which,  ia 
fact,  was  always  an  individual  enterprise.  Mrs.  Augusta  DeForce  Cluff 
has  entered  up')n  her  seventh  year  in  practical  journalism  as  publisher 
of  a  sprightly  weekly,  the  Valky  Rci'iew,  at  Lodi,  in  which  ( -nlt  rprise  she 
has  met  with  remarkable  success,  beinj?  a  superior  bubiness  mana^"  r  ns 
well  as  a  iacilc  and  talented  writer,    Sumc  of  her  little  poems  have  great 

merit.  Mrs.  Cluff  and  Mrs.  Gordon  have  both  filled  officii  positions  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  Press  Association.  Miss  Mary  Bogardus,  the  gifted 
young  daughter  of  that  pioneer  journalist,  H.  R  Bogardus,  editor  of 

Figaro,  is  her  father's  main  assistant  in  all  the  business  of  his  office. 
Mrs.  Wittingham  has  been  elected  postmaster  of  the  State  Senate 
several  terms,  and  is  at  present  employed  in  the  U.  S.  branch  mint  in  Sao 

Francisco. 

One  (jf  the  most  meritorious  and  successful  enterprises  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  women  uf  Caaiurnia,  is  the  silk  culture,  which  promises 
to  develop  into  one  of  the  dominant  Industries  of  the  nation.  Mrs.  G. 
H.  Hittel  first  brought  the  subject  into  public  notice  by  able  articles 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  published  In  various  journals. 
In  1880  she  formed  the  Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society  of  California.  This 
association  like  its  predecessor,  the  first  Woman  Suffrage  Society,  was 
organized  and  held  its  meetings  in  private  parlors  for  a  time,  but  it 
soon  required  more  r(joni  Men  have  been  taken  into  membership 
since  the  object  for  which  ihe  socict}-  was  formed  seeniLfl  to  be  feasible, 
and,  as  a  natural  result,  whatever  of  huanciul  and  honorary  reward  may 
be  accorded  the  self-sacrificing  women  who  performed  the  arduous  and 
thankless  labor  of  founding  the  institution,  will  be  shaued  with  the  meo 
who  now  come  into  the  work. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1883,  acommittee  was  appointed 
to  ask  an  appropriation  from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  at 
Filature  or  free  silk-reeling  school.  After  considerable  delay  the  com- 
mittee called  tothor  .Liri  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  asked  her  to  visit  the  State 
capital  and  see  what  could  be  done.  The  session  was  rapidl\  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  even  the  wannest  i  riends  of  the  measure  feared  that  it  was  too 
late  to  accomplish  anything.  But  happily  the  bill  was  got  through 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  and  sent  to  the  governor  the  last 
hour  of  the  session.  By  its  provisions  a  State  Board  of  Silk  Culture  was 
created  consisting  of  nine  members,  five  of  whom  were  to  be  womeiw 
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and  the  sum  of  $7,500  was  appropriated.  Thus  women  have  begun  and  are 
now  fostering  a  great  industrial  enterprise  which  in  the  near  future  will 
give  to  millions  of  hitherto  unemployed  or  ill-paid  women  and  children 

an  occupation  peculiarly  suited  to  them,  and  which  will  add  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  revenue  of  the  countr}-.  Mrs.  Florence  Kimball 
of  San  Diego  county  was  appointed  n  member  of  the  State  Board  ol 
Silk  Commissioners  by  Governor  Stoneman  in  1883. 

Since  the  expirntion  of  their  term  as  superintendents  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  Slate,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carr  have  made  their  home  in 
that  loveliest  spot  of  southern  California — Passadena.  where*  overlooking 
rich  orange  groves  and  luxurious  vineyards^  they  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
prosperity*  and  where  Mrs.  Carr,  with  her  ambitious,  active  nature,  finds 
congenial  employment  in  demonstrating  what  woman  can  accomplish  in 
silk-culture,  raisin-making,  and  the  crystalizing  of  fruit. 

Miss  Austen,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Sin  Francisco, 
has  a  vineyard  at  Fresno,  where  she  employs  women  and  girls  to  prepare 
all  her  considerable  crop  of  raisins  for  market,  conceded  to  be  of  the 
best  quality  produced  in  the  State.  Mrs.  Ellen  McConnell  Wilson  of  Sac- 
ramento county,  from  the  small  beginning,  twenty  years  ago.  of  320  acres 
of  land,  and  less  than  i,ooo  sheep,  has  now  over  5,000  acres  of  rich  farming 
land  and  6,000  sheep.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Gregory  of  Sacramento,  left  a  widow 
with  a  large  family  of  little  children,  succeeded  her  husband  in  the  ship- 
ping and  commission  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  on  a  small  scale. 
.  From  such  a  beginning,  Mrs.  G»epor}'  has  built  up  one  of  the  largest  . 
trades  m  that  city,  and  has  bv  judicif^ns  investments  in  real  estate  acquired 
property  of  a  value  exceeding  $100,000,  besides  having  reared  and  edu- 
cated her  numerous  family. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hill  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Calaveras  county, 
where  her  husband  located  land  on  the  Moketumne  river  near  Camanche 
in  1855.  Six  years  after  she  was  left  a  widow  with  four  little  children. 
The  support  of  the  family  devolved  upon  the  mother,  and  she  engaged  in 
cultivating  the  land,  adding  thereto  several  hundred  acres.  In  1877 
Mrs.  Hill  began  the  cultivation  of  the  Persian-insect-powder  plant,  known 
to  commerce  as  Buhach.  So  successful  has  this  venture  proved  that  she 
has  now  over  200  acres  planted  to  that  shrub,  and  manufactures  each  year 
about  ^ftecn  tons  of  the  Buhach  powder,  lor  which  she  t'lnds  a  ready  &ale. 
The  number  of  women  who  have  supported  their  families  (often  including 
the  fausband)b  and  acquired  a  competency  in  boarding  and  lodging-house 
keeping,  dressmakin'g,  milltneiy,  type-setting,  painting,  fancy  work,  stock- 
dealing,  and  even  in  manufocturing  and  mercantile  pursuits,  is  legion. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  women  in  medicine.  Miss  Elizabeth  Sargent. 
M.  D.,  writes : 

Women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men  to  the  medical  and  dental  depart- 
ments of  the  State  UniversiUy,  and  to  the  Cooper  Medical  College  of  San  Francisco. 
Women  are  also  eligible  to  membership  in  Uie  State  and  various  county  medical  as»o- 
ciations,  u  well  as  in  the  dental  association.   There  are  in  (he  Stele  73  women  who 

have  been  recognized  by  the  authorities  as  qualified  to  practice.  They  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows :  Practitioners  of  rc^ilnr  mrdirine,  30,  r6  of  whom  are  r-'aMishcd  in 
San  Francisco;  eclectics,  aa,  9  in  San  i-  runciiscu,  homceopathists,  ai,  a  m  ^au  i-  ran- 
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ciaco.   Among  these  physicians  two  make  a  specialty  of  the  eye  and  ear,  one  in  Stt 

Frnncisco  and  one  in  San  Josef.  Two  women  have  been  graduated  from  the  State  Dental 
College,  located  in  San  Francisco.  In  April.  137$.  the  Pacific  Dispensary  iiospital 
for  women  and  children  was  founded  by  women.  In  1881  a  training-school  for  nurses 
was  added.    The  hospital  department,  althongfa  admitting  women,  is  intended 

especially  for  children,  and  is  the  only  children's  ho!>prtal  on  the  coast.  The  dis- 
pensary is  for  out-]>atient,s,  both  women  and  children.  The  board  of  fen  director?, 
the  reiiident  and  attending  physicians  of  the  ho!>pitaJ,  and  five  out  ot  the  seven 
connected  with  the  dispensary  are  women.  Prom  a  small  beginning  the  instita- 
tion  has  increased  to  ini]K)rtance,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  in  its  pieaent  pimpcii^ and 
capacity  for  good  work.  I  have  written  thus  leni^thily  that  you  may  see  how  enet£etic 
our  women  have  been  in  originating  and  carrying  an  j>uch  an  institution. 

The  most  prumincnt  litrntrv  woman  of  the  coast  is  undoubtedly  Miss 
M.  W.  Shinn.  She  is  a  graduate  o(  our  State  University  and  was  the 
medal  scholar  of  her  class.  At  present  she  Is  the  editor  of  the  Ovtrtamd 
Monihly,  and  the  excellent  prospects  of  the  magazine  are  largely  the  result 
of  her  own  courage  and  the  hard  work  she  has  done. 

The  higher  education  in  the  State  is  being  put  upon  a  secure  hasis. 
'Hon,  Leland  Stanford  and  his  wife,  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford,  have  recently 
given  a  great  pari  of  their  vast  fortune  for  the  establishment  of  aunt* 
Versity  which  bids  lair  t')  be  the  foremost  educational  institution  on  the 
continent.  In  a  letter  specifying  liis  views  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  university,  Gr»vcrnor  Stanford  says  : 

We  deem  it  of  the  tirst  importance  that  the  education  of  Vx>th  sexes  iXiA\  b<:  equally 
full  and  complete,  varied  only  as  natnre  dictat^.  The  rights  of  one  sex,  political  and 
other,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  sex,  and  this  equality  of  nghu  ooght  to 
be  fully  recogniced. 

There  are  many  men  and  women  throughout  the  State  who  have  faith- 
fully advocated  political  equality  for  all  citizens.* 

Mendocinij  county  has  the  honor  of  churning  as  a  citizen,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  ablest  women  in  this  reform,  Chirin.i  Howard  Nichols,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  sown  the  seeds  of  liberty  in  three  States  in  which 
she  has  resided,  Vermont,  Kansas  and  California.  Since  1870,  her  home 
has  been  with  a  son  in  Pomo,  where  she  finished  her  heroic  life  January 
1 1, 1885.  Though  always  in  rather  straitened  circumstances*  Mrs.  Nichols 
was  uniformly  calm  and  cheerful,  living  in  an  atmosphere  above  the 
petty  annoyances  of  cvery-day  life  with  the  great  souls  of  our  day  and 
generation,  keeping  time  in  the  march  of  progress.  She  was  too 
much  absorbed  111  the  vital  questions  of  the  hour  even  to  take  note  of 
her  personal  discomforts.  Many  of  her  able  articles  pubUshed  in  mag- 
azines and  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  letters  from  year  to  year  to  our 

•  .^m-'nfjthe  many  who  have  been  active  ami  faithful  ii)  the  niovcldcnt  frir  the  pTl-t;r,-.!  riehi-.  o# 
women,  who.<e  names  should  be  mentioueil,  ^ai-i.  ;  Mfs.  \-.\ua  'I  nvlur,  Mr»..  O.  Kvillcr,  hiLul^cih.  Mc» 
Comb,  Dr.  Laura  P.  Willbint,  Mr>.  Dr.  White,  Sallie  Hart.  Dr  (i'H.  McDooaJJ.  Hon.  Frank  Pixley, 
•■4  tnaay  ottot  ia  Smn  Frtmcism  Fanny  Green  McOougid,  OakUnd:  Mrs.  Pbcb*  BtacAict. 
Aiatoeh  :  Mn.  ImbtlU  Irwin,  Smm  Kmftutt  Mrs.  Cynthin  Fahner,  Mrs.  Emily  Kolfo,  Ntvmttm  dtfs 
Mrs.  Elbtabelh  Condy,  Stockton,  M;>s  F.  S.  Sleeper,  Mouniaim  I'ifM  :  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Watkins  Mrw 
Ti^kmon,  Santa  dam  :  Mr*.  Dr.  Kilp.itriok,  .S.j«  .1/rt/.-<»;  hits.  S.  C  W.itcrho«i*e,  Dr^.  Kell^i:4  And 
he»rl)y,Mrs.  M.  J.  Young.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  and  others,  S<i  ■  ntc;  Mrv.  M.iry  Jcwctt.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howell.  Htntdsbnrgh  :  Mrs.  Lattiowr,  WintU&r:  Mr.  and  Mr».  Denio,  Mrs.  £,  L.  Hnte,  i  W/o*** 
Mrs.  J.  Lewellvn,  Mrs.  Potter.  S*.  HeUma;  Mr.  and  Mra.  J.  Esglotoo,  S*^:  Hmgf  mtii  AWkmI 
Bii»h.  A/art!K,  -  Romoft  GtMiot  SMele,  ifcmcftf /  Mm.  Jtoaia  Phd^  Pni«ii,Mn.  LipbaB  nnd 
liaughter,  J^oJtUo. 
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conventionst  were  written  in  sttch  conditions  of  weakness  and  sufTering» 

as  only  a  hero  could  have  overcome.  She  ^ras  a  c^'  >od  writer,  an  effective 
speaker,  and  a  preeminently  brave  womaa^gifted  with  that  rarest  of  all 
virtues,  common  bense. 

The  advocacy  of  wtjman's  rights  began  in  Santa  Cruz  county,  witi>  tiie 
advent  of  that  grand  champion  of  ber  sex,  the  immortal  EUza  Farnhani, 
who  braved  public  scorn  and  contumely  because  of  her  advanced  viewsw 
for  many  years  before  the  suffrage  movement  assumed  organized  form. 
Mrs.  Famham's  work  rendered  it  possible  for  those  advocating  woman 
suffrage  years  later,  to  do  so  with  comparative  immunity  from  pubhc  ridi- 
cule. A  society  was  organized  there  in  1869,  and  Rev.  D.  G.  Ingraham, 
E.  B.  Heacock,  H.  M.  Blackburn,  Mrs.  Geor^iana  Bruce  Kirby,  Mrs.  Van- 
V'alkcnburgh,  VV.  W.  Broughton  and  wife,  and  Mrs.  Jewell  were  active 
members. 

Prominent  in  Santa  Clara  county  is  Mrs.  Sarah  Wallis  of  Mayrield. 
From  the  first  agitation  of  the  subject  in  t868,  when  she  entered  heartily 
into  the  work  of  getting  subscribers  to  TM^  HevohUioH,  she  has  been 
untiring  in  ber  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  women.  A  lady 
of  fine  presence,  great  energy  and  persevennce»  Mrs.  Wallis  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  great  good  for  her  sex.  With  a  large  separate  estate, 
whfn  the  statute*?  prevented  her  as  a  married  woman  from  managing-  it, 
she  determined  that  the  laws  should  be  changed,  and  never  ceased  her  ef- 
forts until  she  succeeded  in  getting  an  amendment  to  the  civil  code  which 
enables  married  women  to  make  contracts.  The  most  successful  suflruge 
meetings  ever  held  in  Santa  Clara  county  have  been  at  Mayfield.  There 
Mrs.  Wallis  and  her  husband^  Judge  Joseph  S.  Wallace,  make  their  spa> 
cious  and  luxurious  home  the  rendezvous  of  lecturers  and  writers  in  the 
great  work  of  woman's  emancipation. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Knox  Goodrich  of  San  Jos6,  was  among  the  first  to  see  the 
significance  of  the  movement  for  woman's  rights  in  1868.  Her  husband. 
William  J,  Knox,  who  shortly  before  his  death  had  been  State  sen.itor, 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill,  drafted  by  himself,  gi\-ing  to  married  women 
the  right  to  dispose  of  their  own  separate  property  by  will,  iiaving  been 
from  her  youth  the  cherished  companion  of  a  man  who  believed  in  the 
equality  of  thesezes»  and  being  herself  a  thoughtful,  clear-headed  person, 
she  naturally  took  her  place  with  those  whose  aim  was  the  social  and 
political  emancipation  of  woman,  and  has  stood  from  the  first  a  tower  of 
strength  in  this  cause,  giving  largely  of  her  wealth  for  the  propagation 
of  its  doctines.  Mrs.  Knox  Goodrich  has  for  many  years  paid  her  taxes, 
sometimes  e.xorbitant,  under  protest,  and  at  imj^ortant  elections  has  also 
offered  her  vote,  to  have  it  refused.  The  county  suffrage  society  h  is  had 
an  untiring  leader  in  Mrs.  Goodrich,  and  on  all  occasions  she  has  nerved 
the  weak  and  encoun^ed  the  timid  by  her  example  of  unflinching  devotion. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  the  lady  will  show  how 
effective  her  work  has  been : 

In  1872,  our  societ}     i    i:  .     1  to  take  part  in  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration, 

which  wc  <\'v\.  .111(1  had  ihf  hand^unicst  carnn;:3C'<  and  more  .if  tfiem  th,in  any  other 
»ocict)'  in  the  procession.     Wc  paid  ^our  own  expenses,  although  the  city  had 
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made  an  appropriation  for  the  cr  lebraiion.  In  i3-6  we  were  not  invited  to  tike 
part  in  the  festivities,  but  same  of  us  felt  that  on  such  a  day,  our  centennial  anniver- 
sary, we  should  not  be  ignored.  Accordingly  I  started  out  to  ice  what  could  be  done. 
1ml  fittdtttg  tooke  of  oar  moftt  active  friends  ill  and  otiien  absent  from  boinc,  I  decided 
to  do  wliat  I  could  alone.  I  had  mn'trx's  from  the  grand  declarations  of  the  Fathcn 
painted  and  put  on  my  house,  which  the  procession  woiild  pass  on  two  sides. 

Some  of  our  most  prominent  ladies  seeing  that  I  was  determined  to  make  a  mani- 
festation, drove  with  me  in  tlie  pvoccssion,  our  carriage  and  hones  deoonted  with 
fiags,  the  ladies  wearing  sashes  of  red.  white  and  l^lue,  and  bearing  banners  with 
mottoes  and  evergreens.  A  little  daughter  of  Mrs.  Cl.ira  Foltz,  the  law^'er,  dressed 
in  red.  white  and  blue,  was  seated  in  the  center  of  the  carnage,  carrying  a  white  ban- 
ner widi  silver  fringe,  a  smalt  flag  at  the  top  with  a  silver  star  above  that»  with 
streamers  of  red,  white  and  blue  floating  from  it,  and  in  the  center,  in  letters  laige 
enough  to  be  seen  some  distance,  the  one  word  "  Hope."  On  my  flag  the  motto  was: 
"  We  are  Taxed  without  being  Represented";  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Weldon's,  *' We  are 
the  disfranchised  Class";  Mrs.  Marion  Hooker's,  "The  Class  entitled  to  respectful 
Consideration and  Miss  Hannah  Millard's,  We  are  governed  without  onr  CoB' 
sent."  On  the  front  of  my  house  in  large  letters  was  the  motto:  "  Taxation  without 
Representation  is  T>Tanny  as  much  in  1876.  as  it  was  in  1776";  on  the  other  side 
was,  "We  are  Denied  the  Ballot,  but  Compelled  to  Pay  Taxes";  fronting  the  other 
side  was,  '*  Governments  Derive  their  Just  Powers  from  the  Consent  of  the  Governed,** 
Mrs.  McKee  also  had  the  last  motto  on  her  house.  On  the  evening  of  July  3,  after 
we  had  all  our  preparations  completed,  we  sent  to  one  of  the  mn'  >i-iK  .md  asked  him 
to  give  us  a  place  in  the  proc^sion  next  to  the  n<groes^  as  we  wi:>hed  to  let  our  legal 
protectors  haven  practical  illustration  of  the  position  occupied  by  their  mothers,  wives, 
sisters  and  daughters  in  this  boasted  republic.  We  ^Vwant  to  go  in,  however, 
of  the  Ckin  irfi  -n  ^  .1-  considered  our  position  at  present  To  be  between  the  two.  The 
marshal  wi  1 1 1  nL;ly  a  JL  i.etl  us  a  place,  but  not  the  one  we  desired.  "Wecann.  t  allow 
you,"  said  he.  lu  occupy  such  a  position.  Vou  must  go  in  front,  next  to  the  i'loneer 
Association  **;  and  being  in  part  members  of  that  society  we  aeoepted  the  dedsion. 
Our  carriage  was  the  center  of  attraction.  Many,  after  reading  our  mottoes,  said: 
"Well,  ladies,  we  will  help  you  to  get  your  rights";  "It  is  n  shame  for  you  to  lie 
taxed  and  not  have  the  right  to  vote."  Hundreds  of  people  stood  and  read  the  mottoes 
on  the  house,  mak  i n  g  t  heir  comments,  both  grave  and  gay :  **  Good  for  Mrs.  Knox 
'*  She  is  right ":  "If  I  were  in  her  place  I  would  never  pay  a  tax  ";  "  I  guess  one  of 
the  ^trong'minded  lives  here." 

Mrs.  Knox  was  married  to  Mr.  Goodrich,  the  well-known  architect,  in 
1878.  in  whom  She  has  found  a  prnnd,  noblc-souled  companion,  fully  in 
sympathy  with  all  in  r  progressive  views,  and  with  whom  she  is  passing  the 
advancinj?  years  ul  her  well-spent  lite  in  luxury  and  unalloyed  happiness. 

Mrs.  V  an  Valkenbuig  tried  to  vote  under  tin;  claim  that  the  fourteenth 
nmendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  entitled  her  to  regis- 
tration* and  being  refused,  brought  suit  against  the  r^strars.  The  case 
was  decided  against  her  after  being  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia. These  cases  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  of  inestim- 
able value  in  the  progress  of  the  movement,  lifting  the  question  of 
woman's  rights  as  a  citizen  above  the  mists  of  ridicule  and  prejudice,  into 
the  region  of  reason  and  constitutional  law.  We  cannot  too  highly  ap- 
preciate the  bravery  and  persistence  of  the  few  women  who  have  fur- 
nished these  Lcbi  cases  and  compelled  the  highest  courts  to  record  their 
decisions. 
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THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 
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tion Land  Act — Hon.  Samuel  Corwin's  bufirage  Bill — Mamed  Woman's  Soie 
Traders'  BUl^-Temperance  Alliance— Women  Rejected— Major  Williams  FigKte 
their  Battles  and  Triumphs — Mrs.  H.  A  Loughary— Progressive  Legislation,  1S74 
— Mob-Law  in  Jacksonville,  1879 — Dr  IVfrsry  A.  Thompson — Consiituiioii.il  Con- 
vention, 1878— Wonum  Suffrage  Bill,  liio — Hon.  W.  C.  Fulton — Women  En- 
franchised in  Washington  Territory,  Nov.  15,  1883 — Great  Rejoicing,  Bonfireii, 
Ratification  Meeting»^ONistlttitlooat  Amendment  Snlimicted  in  Or^on  and  Lost, 
June,  1884 — Suffrage  by  Legislative  Enactment  Lost — Fourth  of  July  Celebrated  at 
Vanonivrr«« — Benjamin  and  Mary  Olney  Brown— Wash  in  q^t  on  Territory — Le£;;isl.i. 
tion  in  1867-68  Favorable  to  Women — Mrs.  Brown  Attempts  to  Vote  and  is  Refused 
•^3iai1otte  Olney  Piendi— Women  Vote  at  Grand  Mound  and  Black  River  Pre- 
cincts, 1S70 — Rctroi^ressive  Legislation,  1871— Abbf  H«  Stnait  in  Land-Office— 
Hon.  William  U.  White— Idaho  and  Montana. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  when  the  great  furor  for  goinj^  West 
was  at  its  height,  in  the  long  trails  of  miners,  merchants  and 
farmers  wending  their  way  in  ox-carts  and  canvas-covered 
wagons  over  the  vast  plains,  mountains  and  rivers,  two  remark- 
able women,  then  in  the  flush  of  youth,  might  have  been  seen  ; 
one,  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  destined  to  leave  an  indelible  mark 
on  the  civilization  of  Oregon,  and  the  other,  Mary  Olney  Brown, 
on  that  of  Washington  territory.  What  ideas  were  revolving 
in  these  young  minds  in  that  long  journey  of  3,000  miles,  six 
months  in  duration,  it  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine,  but  the  love 
of  liberty  had  been  infused  in  their  dreams  somewhere,  either  in 
their  eastern  homes  from  the  tragic  scenes  of  the  anti-slavery  con- 
flict, or  on  tliat  perilous  march  amidst  those  eternal  solitudes  by 
day  and  the  solemn  stiRness  of  the  far-off  stars  in  the  gathering 
darkness.  That  this  long  communion  with  great  nature  left  its 
impress  on  their  young  hearts  and  sanctified  tlicir  lives  to  the 
best  interests  of  humanity  at  large,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  deeply 
interesting  accounts  they  give  of  their  endeavors  to  mould  the 
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governments  of  their  respective  territories  on  republican  princi- 
ples.  Writing  of  herself  and  her  labors,  Mrs.  Duniway  says: 

I  was 'bom  in  Pleasant  Grove,  Tazewell  county.  lUinoiSi  October  a2, 
1854,  of  the  traditional  poor  but  respectable  parentage'*  which  has  hon- 
ored the  advent  of  many  a  more  Illustrious  worker  than  myself.  Brought 

up  on  n  farm  nnd  familiar  from  my  earliest  yenrs  with  the  avocations  nf 
rural  Hfe.  spending  the  early  spring-times  in  the  maple-sugar  camp,  the 
later  weeks  in  gardening  and  gatherim?  str>ve-wn< >ri  the  summers  in 
picking  and  spinning  wool,  and  the  aulunuis  in  tirymg  apples.  1  iuund 
little  opportunity,  and  that  only  in  winter,  for  books  or  play.  My 
father  was  a  generous-hearted,  impulsive,  talented,  but  uneducated  maa; 
my  mother  was  a  conscientious,  self-sacriScing,  intelligent,  but  unedu- 
cated woman.  Both  were  devotedly  religious,  and  both  believed  implicitly 
that  self-abnegation  was  the  crowing  glory  of  womanhood.  Before  I  was 
seventeen  I  was  employed  as  a  district  school  teacher,  received  a  first- 
class  certilicate  and  taught  with  success,  though  how  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  necessary  qualifications  I  to  this  day  know  noL  I  never 
did,  cuuld.  or  would  study  when  at  school. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  my  father  decided  to  emigrate  to  Oregon.  My 
invalid  mother  expostulated  in  vain ;  she  and  nine  of  us  children  weic 
stowed  away  in  ox-wagons,  where  for  six  months  we  made  our  home, 
cooking  food  and  washing  dishes  around  camp-fires,  sleeping  at  night  in 
the  wagons,  and  crossing  many  streams  upon  wagon-heds.  rigged  as  ferr)'- 
boats.  When  our  weary  line  of  march  had  reached  the  Black  Hills  of  Wy- 
oming my  mother  became  a  victim  tn  the  dreadful  epidemic,  cholera,  that 
devastated  the  emigrant  trains  in  that  never-to-be-forgotten  year,  and  af- 
ter a  few  hours'  illness  her  weary  spirit  was  called  to  the  skies.  Wc  made 
her  a  grave  in  the  solitudes  of  the  eternal  hills,  and  again  took  up  our  lint 
of  march,  **  too  sad  to  talk,  too  dumb  to  pray.**  But  ten  weeks  after,  oar 
Willie,  the  baby,  was  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  Burnt  River  mountains. 
Reaching  Oregon  in  the  fall  with  our  broken  household,  consisting  of 
my  father  and  eight  motherless  children,  I  engaged  in  school-teaching  till 
tlie  following  August,  when  I  allowed  the  name  of  "Scott"  to  become 
"  Duniway."  Then  for  twenty  years  I  devoted  myself,  soul  and  body,  to 
the  cares,  toils,  loves  and  hopes  of  a  conscientious  wife  and  mother.  Five 
sons  and  one  daughter  have  been  born  to  us.  all  of  whom  are  living  and 
at  home,  engaged  with  iheir  parents  in  harmonious  efforts  for  the  enfran> 
chisement  of  women. 

The  first  woman  suffrage  society  ever  formed  in  Oregon,  was  oigao- 
tzed  in  Salem,  the  capital  of  the  State,  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  and  con- 
sisted of  about  a  dozen  members.  Col.  C.  A.  Reed  was  chosen  president 
and  G.  W.  Lawson.  secretary.  This  littU-  s.»ciety  which  maintained  a 
quiescent  existence  for  a  year  or  more  and  then  tlishanded  without  cere* 
■  mony.  was,  in  part,  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  work  of  its  character  m 
Oregon.  In  the  winter  of  1871  this  society  honored  rae  with  credentials 
to  a  seat  in  the  woman  suffrage  convention  which  was  to  meet  in  San 
Francisco  the  following  May.  My  business  called  me  to  the  Golden  City 
before  the  time  for  the  convention,  and  a  telegraphic  summons  con- 
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pelled  me  to  rctu  n  to  Oregon  without  meeting  with  the  California 
Association  in  an  otiicial  way.  as  I  had  hoped.  But  my  credentials  intro- 
duced mcto  the  San  Francisco  leaders,  among  whom  Emily  PiUs  Stcvt  ns 
occupied  a  prominent  position  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  The  Fioncer, 
the  first  woman  sufirage  paper  that  appeared  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Before 
returning  to  Oregon  I  resolved  to  purchase  an  outfit  and  b^in  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  myself,  as  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for 
vigorous  work  in  my  own  Static  and  we  had  no  journal  in  which  the 
demands  of  women  for  added  rights  were  treated  with  respectful  con* 
sideration. 

Soon  after  reaching  my  home  in  Albany  I  sold  my  milliner}'  store  and 
removed  to  Portland,  whert;,  on  May  5,  ii>7i,  the  New  Northiocst  made  its 
apn^-  iranct:,  and  a  seige  of  the  citadels  of  a  one-sexed  government  began, 
wiiii  ii  at  this  writing  is  going  on  with  unabated  persistency.  The  first 
issue  of  this  journal  was  greeted  by  storms  of  ridicule.  Everybody 
prophesied  its  early  death*  and  my  personal  friends  regarded  the  enter- 
prise with  sincere  pity,  believing  It  would  speedily  end  in  financial  dis- 
aster. But  the  paper,  in  spite  of  opposition  and  burlesque,  has  grown 
and  prospered. 

In  August,  187 1,  Susan  B.  Anthony  favored  Oregon  and  Washington 
territory  with  a  visit.  The  fame  of  this  veteran  leader  had  preceded  her. 
arid  she  commanded  a  wiHe  hearing.  We  traveled  together  »:)ver  the 
country,  visiting  inland  viii.iges  as  well  as  larger  tuwns,  hokiinjj^  woman 
suffrage  meetings  and  getting  many  subscribers  for  the  iWa;  Aorthwest. 
During  these  journeyings  I  became  quite  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
movement  and  made  my  first  efforts  at  public  speaking.  After  a  six 
weeks'  campaign  in  Oregon,  we  went  to  Olympia,  the  capital  of  Washing- 
ton territory*  where  the  legislature  was  in  session,  and  where,  through  a 
motion  of  Hon,  Elwood  Evans,  we  were  invited  to  address  the  Assembly 
in  advocacy  of  equal  rights  for  all  the  people.  From  Olympia  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Victoria,  a  border  city  belonging  to  a  woman's  government, 
where  we  found  lliat  the  idea  of  the  ballot  for  woman  was  even  more  un- 
popular than  in  the  United  States,  though  all,  by  strange  inconsistency, 
were  intensely  loyal  to  their  queen.  After  an  interesting  and  profitable 
experience  in  the  British  possessions  we  returned  to  Puget  Sound,  stop- 
ping over  on  our  route  at  the  different  milling  towns  that  teem  with  busy 
life  upon  the  evergreen  shores  of  this  Mediterranean  of  the  Pacific.  At 
SeSttle  we  organized  an  association*  in  which  many  of  the  leading  ladies 
and  gentlemen  took  a  prominent  part;  after  which  we  returned  to 
Olympia.  where  a  territorial  organization  was  effect^t 

Returning  to  Portland,  we  called  a  convcntinn,  and  organi5!:ed  the 
Oregon  State  Womau  Suih  il^c  Association,  with  Harriet  W.  Williams,  a 
venerated  octogenarian,  president.  This  estimable  woman  had  been 
one  of  the  earliest  leaders  of  the  wuman  suiir.ige  movement  in  the  State 

*  Hon.  H.  L.  V•:^l(■r,  the  Lity\  f.^tindrr  and  mayor;  M«S.  V«sl«ff,  RttV.  John  F.  Duion,  ICn.  Vkvf 

OIney  Uro'Ao,  Rev.  L>;«nicl  Huglcy  ami  oth'  i^. 

t  Im  leaden  being  Mrs.  Abbtc  H.  H.  Sluari,  Mn».      C.  Hale,  Hun.  M^shali  Klitiu,  Him.  Elwood 
Bvaa*.  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Murpk7|  editor  of  tlw  ViraAin^*  St«mdard. 
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of  New  York,  and  her  presence  at  the  head  '^f  nur  meetings  in  Oregnn 
was  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  to  the  friend?  the  cau^tj*  tt  the  new 
State  of  her  aduptton.  Subsequently,  Mrs.  WJiham:^  wa-  compelled  lo 
resign  on  account  of  increasing  infirmities,  but  her  wise  counsels  are  still 
cherished  by  her  successors,  whom  she  regards  with  motherly  solicitude 
as  she  serenely  awaits  the  final  summons  of  the  nnseen  messenger.  Many 
of  those  who  early  distinguished  themselves  in  this  connectkm  deserve 
special  mention  because  of  their  long-continued  seal  in  the  work.*  If 
others  failed  us,  these  were  alwajrs  ready  to  woric  the  hardest  when  the 
fight  was  hottest.  And  whatever  might  be  our  differences  of  opinion 
personally,  we  have  always  presented  an  unbroken  phalanx  to  the  f 'e. 
The  original  society  at  Salem  havmp  disbanded,  its  members  joined  the 
new  State  Assonation  organized  at  Portland,  which  has  ever  since  been 
regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  all  our  activities. 

In  September  of  1872,  I  visited  the  Oregon  legislature,  where  1  went 
clothed  by  our  association  with  discretionary  power  to  do  what  I  could  to 
secure  special  legislation  for  the  women  of  the  State,  who,  with  few  ez- 
oeptions>  were  at  that  time  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  old  coai> 
mon  law.  The  exceptions  were  those  fortu  n  ate  women  who,  having  come 
to  Oregon  as  early  as  1850  and  '52,  had,  by  vtrtue^of  a  United  States 
law.  known  as  the  Oreg'f)n  Donation  Land  Act,  become  possessed  of 
"claims,"  as  they  were  called,  on  equal  shares  with  their  husbands,  their 
half,  or  halves,  of  the  original  ground  being  set  apart  as  their  separate 
property  in  realty  and  fee  simple.  This  Donation  Land  Act  deserves 
especial  mention,  it  being  the  first  law  enacted  in  the  United  States  which 
recognized  the  individual  personality  of  a  married  woman.  It  became  a 
temporary  law  of  congress  in  1850,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Hon. 
Samuel  R.  Thurston,  delegate  from  Or^fon  territory  (which  at  that  time 
included  the  whole  of  Washington  territory),  aided  by  the  eminent  Dr. 
Linn  of  Missouri,  from  whom  one  of  the  principal  counties  of  the  Stale 
of  Oregon  derives  its  name. 

My  first  e.xperience  in  the  Capitol  was  particularly  trymp.  1  spent 
two  days  among  my  acquaintances  in  Salotn  in  a  vain  attempt  to  tind  a 
woman  who  was  ready  or  willing  to  accompany  me  to  the  State-house. 
AH  were  anxious*that  I  should  go,  but  each  was  afraid  to  offend  her  hue* 
band,  or  make  herself  conspicuous,  by  going  herself.  Finally,  when  I 
had  despaired  of  securing  company,  and  had  nerved  myself  to  go  alone; 
Mary  P.  Sawtelle,  who  afterwards  became  a  physician,  and  now  resides  io 
San  Francisco  where  i^e  has  a  lucrative  practice,  volunteered  to  stand  by 
me,  and  together  we  entered  the  dominion  hitherto  considered  sacred  to 
the  aristocracy  of  se.x.  and  to<jk  seats  in  the  lobby,  our  hearts  beating 
audibly.  H«^n.  Joseph  Engle,  perceiving  the  innovation  and  knowing  me 
personally,  at  once  arose,  and,  after  a  complimentary  speech  m  which  he 
wa^  pleased  to  recognize  my  position  as  a  jonrnalist.  moved  that  I  be  in* 
vited  to  a  seat  within  the  bar  and  provided  with  table  and  stationery  ss 
were  other  members  of  the  profession.  The  motion  carried,  with  only  two 

•Mr.  D.  W.  WiilMBtt,  Mr.  and  Mn.  W.  T.  Shanfthaa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B. OtlM,Re*.  T.  L.  EKoib 
Mr.  B.  C  Dvaiway,  Dr.  Hwtf  A.  ThoajMoa,  lUv.  tiaac  DQloo  and  Han.  aad  Mn.  C.  W.  Bioink 
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or  three  dissenting  votes ;  and  the  way  was  open  from  that  time  forward 
for  women  to  compete  with  men  on  equal  terms  for  all  minor  positions 
in  both  bninches  of  the  legislature— 4  privilege  they  have  not  been  slow 

to  nv.iil  themselves  of,  scores  of  them  thronging  the  capitol  i?i  these  later 
years,  and  holding  valuable  clerkships,  many  of  them  sneenn/^  the  while 
at  the  efforts  of  those  who  opened  the  way  for  them  to  be  there  at  all, 

Hon.  Samuel  Corwin  introduced  a  woman  sutlragc  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  early  in  the  session ;  and  while  it  was  pending,  I  was  in- 
vited to  make  an  appeal  in  its  behalf,  of  which  I  remember  very  little,  so 
frightened  and  astonished  was  I,  except  that  once  I  inadvertently  alluded 
to  a  gentleman  by  his  name  instead  of  bis  County,  whereupon,  being 
called  to  order.  I  blushed  and  b^ged  pardon,  but  put  myself  at  ease 
by  informing  the  gentlemen  that  in  all  the  bygone  years  while  they  had 
been  studying  parliamentary  rules,  I  had  been  rocking  the  cradle. 

One  member  who  had  made  a  vehement  speech  agamst  the  bill,  in 
wliich  he  had  declared  that  no  respectable  woman  in  his  county  desired 
tiie  elective  franchise,  became  particularly  incensed,  as  was  natural, 
upon  ray  exhibiting  a  woman  suffrage  petition  signed  by  the  women 
he  had  misrepresented,  and  headed,  mire^^  dictu^  by  the  name  of  his 
own  wife  1  The  so-called  representative  of  women  lost  his  temper,  and 
gave  vent  to  some  inelegant  expletives,  for  which  he  was  promptly  repri* 
manded  by  the  chair.  This  offender  has  since  been  many  times  a  candi- 
date for  office,  but  the  ladies  of  his  district  have  always  secured  his  de- 
feat. The  woman  suflnige  bill  received  an  unexpectedly  large  Vote  at 
this  session,  and  was  favored  in  1874  by  a  still  larger  one,  when  it  was  ably 
championed  by  Hon.  C.  A.  Reed,  the  before  named  ex-presldent  of  the 
first  woman  suffrage  society  in  the  State! 

In  1872  the  Senate,  the  House  concurring,  passed  a  Married  Woman's 
Sole  Trader  bill,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Hon.  J.  N.  Dolph,  who  has 
since  distinguished  himself  as  our  champion  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  bill  has  ever  since  enabled  any  woman  engaged  in  business 
on  her  own  account  to  rei^ister  the  fact  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk, 
and  thereby  secure  her  tools,  furniture,  or  stock  in  trade  against  the  lia- 
bility of  seizure  by  her  husband's  creditors. 

Perhaps  1  cannot  better  illustrate  the  general  feeling  of  opposition  to 
women  having  a  place  in  public  affairs  at  that  time,  than  by  describing  the 
scenes  in  the  State  Temperance  Alliance  in  February  of  that  year,  when 
somebody  placed  my  name  in  nomination  as  chairman  of  an  important 
committee.  The  presiding  officer  was  seized  with  a  sudden  deafness  when 
the  nomination  was  made,  and  the  Alliance  was  convulsed  with  merri- 
ment. Ladies  on  all  sides  buzzed  about  me,  and  urged  me  to  resent  the 
insult  in  the  name  of  womanhood.  And,  as  n<,)ne  of  thcni  were  at  that 
time  public  speakers,  I  felt  obliged  to  rise  and  speak  for  myself. 

"Mr.  President,"  I  exclaimed,  "by  what  right  do  you  refuse  to  recognize 
women  when  their  names  are  called ?  Axe  men  the  only  lawful  members 
<^  this  Alliance  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  not  better  for  the  women  delegates  to  go 
home?*' 

Mr.  President:  The  committees  are  now  fnlt!"  shouted  an  excited 
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voter.  Somebody,  douuiicsis  in  ridicule,  then  nominated  me  as  vice-presi* 
deat-at-large.  which  was  carried  amid  uproarious  merriment  I  loc^  mj 
aeatr  half  frightened  and  wholly  indignant;  and  the  delibetations  of  the 
sovereign  voters  were  undisturbed  for  several  hours  thereafter  by  word 
or  sign  from  women.  At  last  they  got  to  discussing  a  bill  for  a  proliit>-> 
itor)'  liquor  law,  and  the  heat  of  debate  ran  high.  During  the  excitement 
someh./dy  carried  a  note  to  the  presidint>-  r>tfirer  who  read  it,  smiled,  col- 
ored, and  rising,  said  ;  "  We  are  hearing  nothing  ir  ini  the  ladies,  and  yei 
they  constitute  a  large  majority  of  this  Alliance.  .Mrs.  Duniway,  vriil  you 
not  favor  us  with  a  speech  T\ 

I  was  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  but  Sprang  to  my  feet  and  said :  **  Mr. 
President :  I  have  always  wondered  what  it  was  that  consumed  so  much 
time  in  men's  conventions.  I  hope  gentlemen  will  pardon  the  criticism, 
but  you  talk  too  much,  and  too  many  of  you  try  to  talk  at  once.  My  head 
is  aching  from  the  roar  and  din  of  your  noisy  orators.  Gentlemen,  what 
does  it  all  ani  umt  to.>  You  are  talking  about  prohibition,  but  you  over- 
estimate your  polit)cal  strength.  Disastrous  failures  attend  upon  all  your 
endeavors  t  o  c  onquer  existing  evils  by  the  votes  of  men  alone.  Give 
women  ihc  legal  power  to  combat  intemperance,  and  they  wiil  soon  be 
able  to  prove  that  they  do  not  like  drunken  husbands  any  .better  than  men 
like  drunken  wives.  Make  women  free.  Give  them  the  power  the  ballot 
gives  to  you,  and  the  control  of  their  own  earnings  which  rightfully  be- 
long to  them,  and  every  woman  will  be  able  to  settle  this  prohibition 
business  in  her  own  home  and  on  her  own  account  Men  will  not  toler* 
ate  drunkenness  in  their  wives;  and  women  will  not  tolerate  it  in  hus- 
bands unless  compelled  to." 

A  prominent  clergyman  arose,  and  said:  "Mr.  President:  I  charge  the 
sins  of  the  world  upon  the  motiiers  of  men.  There  arc  twenty  thousand 
fallen  women  in  New  York— two  millions  of  them  in  America.  We  can- 
not afford  to  let  this  element  vote."  Before  I  was  aware  of  what  I  was 
doing  I  was  on  my  feet  again.  Shaking  my  finger  at  the  clergymen.  I 
exclaimed :  "  How  dare  you  make  sucb  charges  against  the  mothers  of 
men  ?  Vuu  tell  us  of  two  millions  of  fallen  women  who.  you  say.  would 
vote  ft>r  drunkenness ;  but  what  say  you.  sir.  to  the  twenty  millions  of 
fallen  men — all  voters — whose  patronage  alone  enables  fallen  women  t' • 
li\e  ?  Would  you  disfranchise  them,  sir?  1  pronounce  your  charge  a 
hbet  upon  womanhood,  and  1  know  that  if  we  were  voters  you  would  not 
dare  to  utter  it," 

A  gentleman  from  Michigatt — Mr.  Curtis— called  me  to  order,  saying 
my  remarks  were  personal.  **  You,  sir,  sat  still  and  didn't  call  this  man  to 
order  while  he  stood  up  and  insulted  all  womanhood  TI  exclaimed,  ve- 
hemently. *'  Prohibition  is  the  question  before  the  hoose."  said  the  gen- 
tleman. "  and  the  lady  should  rontine  h'erself  to  the  resolution."  -That 
is  what  I  am  doing,  sir.  I  an\  talking  about  prohibition,  and  the  only  way 
possible  to  make  it  succeed.  " 

The  chair  sustained  me  amid  cries  of  'good!"  "good I  '  but  I  had  be- 
come too  thoroughly  se!f«con8Cious  by  this  time  to  be  able  to  say  any* 
thing  further,  and,  with  a  bow  to  the  chairman  whom  I  had  before  for- 
gotten to  address,  I  tremblingly  took  my  seat. 
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A  resolution  was  passed,  after  a  long  and  stormy  debate,  declaring 
it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  fjo  empower  women  to  vote  on  all 
questions  connected  with  the  liquor  traffic ;  and  I,  as  its  author,  was 
chosen  a  committee  to  present  the  same  for  consideration  at  the  com- 
ing legislative  session.  Woman  suffrage  gained  a  new  impetus  all  over 
the  Northwest  through  this  victor>%  Everybody  congratulated  its  advo- 
cates, and  the  good  minister  who  had  unwittingly  crtused  the  commotion 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  explain  that  he  had  always  been  nn  advo- 
cate of  the  cause.  1  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  advertised  by  the 
abuse  of  the  press  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  large  audiences  in 
all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  was  chosen  in  April,  1872,  as  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association,  held  in  New  York  the  following  month.  Horace 
Greeley  received  the  nomination  for  the  presidency  at  the  Cincinnati 
Liberal  Republican  Convention  while  I  was  on  the  way;  and  when  I 
reached  New  York  I  at  first  threw  what  influence  I  had  in  the  As^;  na- 
tion in  favor  of  the  great  editor.  Rut  Miss  Anthonv.  who  knew  Mr, 
Greeley  better  than  I  did,  caused  nie  to  be  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  interview  the  reputed  statesman  and  oHicially  rrj.ort  the 
result  at  the  evening  session.  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Jane  Graham 
Jones  of  Chicago  were  the  other  members  of  this  committee.  We  ob- 
tained the  desired  interview,  of  which  it  only  needs  to  be  said  that  it 
became  my  humiliating  duty  to  ask  pardon  in  the  evening  for  the  speech 
in  advocacy  of  the  illustrious  candidate  which  in  my  ignorance  I  had  made 
in  the  morning.  That  Mr.  Greeley  owed  his  defeat  in  part  to  the  opp  >- 
sition  of  women  in  that  memorable  campaign,  I  have  never  doubted.  But 
he  buitded  better  than  he  knew  in  earh'er  years,  for  he  planted  many  a 
tree  of  libertv  that  shall  Ii\  e  through  the  ages  to  c>Mne,  overshadrnving 
in  a  inca^ure  ins  failure  to  recognize  the  divine  right  of  political  equality 
for  woman  in  his  later  days. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Oregon  State  Association  met  in 
Portland,  February  9, 1873.  Many  ladies  and  several  gentlemen*  of  more 
or  less  local  prominence  assisted  at  this  convention,  but  we  were  able  to 
prevail  upon  but  one  gentleman,  Col.  C.  A.  Reed  of  Satem,  to  occupy  the 
platform  with  us.  This  convention  received  favorable  notice  from  the 
respectable  press  of  the  State,  and  was  largely  attended  by  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  city  and  country.  Delepi^ales  were  chosen  to  attend  the 
forthcoming^  State  Temperance  Alliance  which  held  its  second  arumal 
meeting  February  20,  and  to  which  a  dozen  of  us  went  bearing  credentials. 
It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  trouble  was  brewing.  The  enemy  had 
had  a  whole  year  to  prepare  an  ambuscade  of  which  our  party  had 
no  suspicion:'  A  Committee  on  Credentials  was  appointed  with  in* 
structions  to  role  the  woman  suffrage  delegation  out  of  the  Alliance  as  a 

disturbing  element'*  Hon  J.  Quinn  Thornton  was  chairman  of  that 

*  Aiidrcsses  were  made  in  advocacy  of  the  cause  by  Col.  Rccd,  Mr».  J.  Dcvore  Johu>on,  MUa  V.  M. 
(Mds,  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Coburn,  Mrs.  Hc.tity  (colored),  and  the  writer.  '1  he  celebrated 
McGibcney  fatnily  furnished  the  miiNic,  .\nil  the  Portl.iinl  prc^v  j.ive  f.iv-^T.ible  reports  of  the  pTOcCed- 
uig».  V.4tuable  aid  was  alw  conlribuied  Ly  Mr.  and  Mr^.  1).  11.  Hciidcc,  Mr,  aud  Mr».  J.  W.  F«len, 
and  Mfi.  M.  J.  Foster. 
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committee.  In  his  report  he  declared  alt  delegations  to  be  satislactory 
(including  those  from  the  penitentiary)  except  the  women  whom  he 
styled  "setting  hens/'  "belligerent  females,'*  etc..  after  which  be  sub- 
sided with  pompous  gravity.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  me,  and  I 
felt  as  I  fancy  a  general  must  when  the  success  or  failure  of  an  army  in 
battle  depends  upon  his  word.  "  Mr.  President."  I  exclaimed,  as  so«  n  ns 
I  could  get  the  tloor,  "  I  move  to  so  amend  the  report  of  the  coninuLie* 
as  to  admit  the  suffrage  delegation."  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
a  half-dozen  voices*  Then  followed  a  scene  which  beggara  descrip* 
tion.  It  was  pandemonium  broken  loose.  When  I  arose  again  to  address 
the  chair  that  worthy  ordered  my  arrest  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  saying : 
"Take  that  crazy  woman  out  of  the  house  and  take  care  of  her."  The 
officer  came  forward  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  but  he  quailed  before  my 
uplifted  pencil,  nnd  several  gentlemen  stepped  into  the  aisle  and  began 
drawing  ort  their  coats  to  defend  me,  among  them  a  veteran  minister  of 
the  gospel.  I  smiled  and  bowed  niy  thanks,  and  as  nobody  ccjiild  hear  a 
word  amid  the  uproar  I  complacently  took  my  seat  while  the  officer 
skulked  away,  crestfallen.  All  that  day  and  evening,  and  until  one  o'clock 
the  next  afternoon,  a  noisy  rabble  of  self-styled  temperance  men  sought  to 
prevent  bringing^  the  question  to  a  square  and  honorable  vote.  Major 
George  Williams,  a  brave  roan  who  had  lost  a  limb  in  fighting  for  fats 
country,  at  last  succeeded  in  wear\n'ng  the  chairman  into  a  semblance 
of  duty.  The  result  was  a  triumph  for  the  advocates  of  suffrage.  A 
recess  was  then  taken,  during  which  iny  hand  was  so  often  and  enthusi-> 
astically  shaken  that  my  shoulder  was  severely  lamed.  The  tirst  thing  in 
order  after  resunting  business  was  my  report  as  Legislative  Committee. 
I  advanced  to  the  platform  amid  deafening  cheers  and,  as  soon  as  I  could 
make  myself  heard,  said,  in  substance,  that  the  legislature  had  decided 
that  it  was  an  insult  to  womanhood  to  grant  women  the  right  to  vote  on 
intemperance  and  debar  them  from  voting  on  all  honorable  questions.  I 
then  offered  a  fair  and  unequivocal  woman  suffrage  resolution,  which  was 
triumphantly  carried.  The  disappointed  minority  seceded  from  the 
Alliance  and  set  up  a  "  Union  "  for  themselves  :  but  their  confederacy  dirl 
not  liv«  long,  and  its  few  followers  boally  returned  to  their  alma  mattr 
and  gave  us  no  further  trouble. 

Woman  suffrage  associations  were  formed  in  several  counties  during 
the  year  1874.  Our  streqgth  was  now  much  increased  by  the  able  assiH- 
ance  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Loughary,  who  suddenly  took  her  place  in  the  front 
rank  as  a  platform  speaker.  The  editorial  work  of  the  Ntm  Nortkwut 
received  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  June  of  this  year  in  the  person  of  Cath- 
arine A.  Cobum,  a  lady  of  rare  journalistic  ability,  who  held  her  position 
five  years,  when  my  sons.  W.  S.,  H.  R  and  W.  C.  Duniway,  having^  rom- 
pleted  their  school  duties  and  attained  their  majority,  were  admitted  t'l 
partnership  in  the  business.  Mrs.  Coburn  now  holds  a  situation  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  DaHy  Or^omam, 

In  the  autumn  of  1876  I  was  absent  at  the  Centennial  Exposition, 
whither  I  had  gone  in  the  summer  in  response  lo  an  invitation  from  the 
Hational  Woman  Sufinge  Association  to  **Come  over  into  Macedonia 
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and  help."  The  work  for  equal  rights  made  fax-  rable  headway  in  the 
legislature  of  Oregon  that  year  through  the  luUuence  of  a  convention 
held  at  Salem  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Loughary  and  Dr. 
Mary  A.  Thompson. 

In  June.  1878,  a  convention  met  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington  territory, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  coostitution  for  the  proposed  new  State  of 
Washii^lton,  and  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  many  prominent 
*  women  of  the  territory  I  visited  the  convention  and  was  permitted  to 
present  a  memorial  in  person,  praying  that  the  word  **maie"  be  omitted 
from  the  fundamental  law  of  the  incubating  State.  But  mj*  plea  (like  that 
of  Abigail  Adams  a  century  before)  failed  of  success,  through  a  close  vote 
however — it  stood  8  to  7 — and  men  went  on  as  before,  saying,  as  they  did 
in  the  beginning:  "Women  do  not  wish  to  vote.  If  they  desire  the 
ballot  let  them  ask  for  it."  In  September  of  that  year  I  was  again  at  my 
post  in  the  Oregon  legislature  circulating  the  N^w  Ncrikwui  among  the 
law-makers,  and  doing  what  else  I  could  to  keep  the  cause  before  them  in 
a  manner  to  enlist  their  confidence  and  command  their  respect.  An 
opportunity  was  given  me  at  this  session  to  make  an  extended  argument 
upon  constitutional  liberty  before  a  joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses, 
which  occupied  an  hour  in  delivery  and  was  accorded  profound  attention. 
I  was  much  opposed  to  the  growinuf  desire  of  the  Ie{(;islature  to  shirk  its 
responsibility  upon  the  voters  at  large  by  ijubnuttiug  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  them  when  the  constitution  nowhere  prohibits 
women  from  voting,  and  I  labored  to  show  that  all  we  need  ts 
a  declaratory  act  extending  to  us  the  franchise  under  the  existing 
fundamental  law.  Dr.  Mary  A.  Thompson  followed  in  a  brief  speech 
and  was  courteously  received.  The  Married  Woman's  Property  bill, 
passed  in  1874,  received  some  necessary'  amendments  at  this  session,  and 
an  act  entitling  women  to  vote  upon  school  quest  i  iris  and  making  thera 
eligible  to  school  offices,  was  passed  by  a  triumphant  mavjrity. 

I  went  to  Southern  Oregon  in  1879,  and  while  sojourning  in  Jackson- 
ville was  assailed  with  a  shower  of  eggs  (since  known  in  that  section  as 
"Jacksonville  arguments")  and  was  also  burned  in  effigy  on  a  principal 
street  after  the  sun  went  down.  Jacksonville  is  an  old  mining  town, 
beautifully  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Southern  Oregon  mountains,  and 
has  no  connection  with  the  outside  world  except  through  the  daily  stage- 
coaches. Its  would-be  leading  men  are  old  miners  or  refugees  fnnn  the 
bushwhacking  district  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  civil  war.  The 
taint  of  slavery  is  yet  upon  them  and  the  nieth(jds  (A  bordor-rutfians  are 
their  hearts'  delight.  It  Is  true  that  there  are  many  good  people  among 
them,  but  they  are  often  over-awed  by  the  lawless  crowd  whose  very  in- 
stincts lead  them  to  oppose  a  republican  form  of  government.  But  that 
laid  of  the  outlaws  proved  a  good  thing  for  the  woman  suffrage  move* 
ment  It  aroused  the  better  classes,  and  finally  shamed  the  border  ruffians 
by  its  own  reliction.  When  I  returned  to  Portland  a  perfect  ovation 
awaited  me.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  had  not  before  allied 
themse1\'«'S  with  the  nio\'enient  made  haste  to  do  so.  The  newspapers 
were  tilled  with  severe  denunciations  of  the  mob,  and  "Jackson-villains," 
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as  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  were  styled,  grew  heartily  disgusted 

over  their  questionable  plor)'. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  the  autumn  of  1880  it  was  decided  by  the 
Woman  Suffrag^e  Association  that  we  could  "raise  the  blockade  '*  and  en- 
courage agiiatKHi  in  the  work  by  consenting  to  an  attempt  to  amend  the 
State  constitution.  Pursuant  to  this  decision  a  resolution  was  offered  10 
the  Senate  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Pulton  of  Clatsop,  and  in  the  House  Hon.^ 
Lee  Laughlin,  which,  after  considerable  discussion  prozxA  coti  in  which* 
I  was  graciously  invited  to  participate  on  the  fluor  of  both  Houses,  was 
passed  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority.  The  result  was  considered 
a  triumph  for  the  cause.  A  g^rand  ratification  jubilee  was  held  in  the 
opera-house  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  law- 
makers were  passed,  accompanied  by  many  expressions  of  faith  in  the 
legislation  of  the  future. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  was  going  steadily  on  in  Washington  terri- 
tory, my  own  labors  being  distributed  about  equally  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  had  formerly  been  united  under 
one  territorial  government.  In  the  autumn  of  1881  the  l^slature  of 
Washington  met  one  afternoon  in  joint  convention  to  listen  to  arguments 
from  Hon.  William  H.  White  and  myself,  on  which  occasion  I  held  the 
floor  for  nearh'  three  hours,  in  the  midst  of  an  auditory  that  was  itself  an 
inspiration.  Mr.  White,  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  and  now  (1885) 
holding  the  office  of  United  States  marshal  in  the  territory,  under  com- 
mission from  President  Cleveland,  based  his  plea  for  w^oman  sulfrage 
upon  the  enfranchisement  of  the  colored  men,  urging  it  strongly  as  a 
means  of  Democratic  retaliation.  The  suffrage  bill  passed  in  the  House 
on  the  following  day  by  a  majority  of  two.  but  was  defeated  in  the  Coun- 
cil by  a  majority  of  two.  showing  that  the  vofe  would  have  been  a  tie  if 
taken  under  the  joint-ballot  rule. 

Returning  to  Oregon  I  renewed  the  contest,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1882 
we  were  all  gratified  by  the  passaj:^e  of  the  pendmg  constitutional 
amendment  by  a  very  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  each  House.  Then  the 
Oregon  campaign  began  in  earnest.  The  question  had  assumed  furnudabie 
proportions  and  was  no  longer  an  ignored  issue.  The  work  went  on  with 
accelerated  speed,  and  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  there  was  little  or  no 
opposition  to  it.  The  meetings  were  largely  attended  and  affirmative 
speakers  were  ready  to  assist  at  all  times,  the  help  of  this  kind  represent- 
ing all  grades  of  the  professions,  led  by  the  best  and  most  influential  men 
of  the  State  everywhere. 

Another  year  went  by,  and  the  time  for  assembling  the  Washiiigton 
terriliirv  lejs^islature  was  again  at  hand.  Immediately  upon  arn\  ing  at 
Olympia  1  learned  that  a  cutene  of  politicians,  finding  open  hostility  no 
longer  effectual,  had  combined  to  crush  the  woman  suffrage  bill,  which 
had  passed  the  House  trimuphantly,  by  lobbying  a  ''substitute"  through 
the  Council.  In  pursuance  of  this  seemingly  plausible  idea  they  talked 
with  the  ladies  of  Olympia  and  succeeded  in  convincing  a  few  of  them 
that  all  women,  and' especially  all  leaders  of  the  movement,  must  be  kept 
away  from  the  capitol  or  the  bill  would  certainly  be  defeated.  Seven! 
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women  who  ought  to  have  have  known  better  were  deceived  by  these 

specious  pleaders,  and  but  for  some  years  of  experience  in  legislative 
assemblies  that  had  brought  me  to  comprehend  the  "ways  that  are  dark 
and  tricks  that  are  vain,"  for  which  the  average  politician  is  "[>cruliar," 
the  ruse  would  have  succeeded.    I  remained  at  headquarters,  enduring 
alike  the  open  attacks  of  the  venal  press  and  the  mure  covert  opposition 
of  the  saloons  and  brothels,  and,  as  vigilantly  as  I  could,  watched  ail  legis- 
lative movements^  talcing  much  pains  to  keep  the  public  mind  excited 
through  the  columns  of  the  I^tUy  Or^gmiiam  and  the  weekly  issues  of  the 
^ew  NertkuMsi,  The  bill,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Professor  William 
H.  Roberts,  passed  the  House  early  in  the  session ;  but  it  tarried  long 
in  the  Council,  and  tho«;e  most  interested  were  well-nigh  worn  out 
with  work  and  watching  before  the  measure  reached  a  vote.    It  came  up 
for  tinal  pass;ige  November  i  5.  18S3,  when  only  three  or  four  women  were 
present.    The  Council  had  been  thoroughly  canvassed  before-hand  and 
no  member  offered  to  make  a  speech  for  ur  against  it.    The  deathly  still- 
ness of  the  chamber  was  broken  only  by  the  clerk's  call  of  the  names  and 
the  firm  responses  of  the  "ayes"  and  *'  noes."  I  kept  the  tally  with  a 
nervous  hand,  and  my  heart  fairly  stood  still  as  the  fateful  moment  came 
that  gave  us  the  majority.   Then  I  arose  and  without  exchanging  words 
with  any  one  left  the  state-house  and  rushed  toward  the  telegraph-office, 
half  a  mile  distant,  my  feet  seeming  to  tread  the  air.    Judge  J.  W.  Ra'nge 
of  Cheney,  president  of  a  local  woman  suffrage  society,  overtook  me  on 
the  way,  bound  on  the  same  errand.    He  spoke,  and  I  felt  as  if  called 
back  to  eartii  w'ith  a  painful  reminder  that  I  was  yet  mortal.    A  few  min- 
utes more  and  my  message  was  on  the  way  to  the  New  Nortkwest.  It  was 
publication-day  and  the  paper  had  gone  to  press,  but  my  jubilant  and 
faithful  sons  opened  the  forms  and  inserted  the  news,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  newsboys  were  crying  the  fact  through  the  streets  of  Port- 
land, making  the  New  Northwest,  which  had  fought  the  fight  and  led  the 
work  to  the  point  where  legislation  could  give  a  victory,  the  very  first 
paper  in  the  nation  to  hemld  the  news  to  the  world.    The  rejcjicing  in 
Oregon,  as  wp!1  as  in  Wasfiington  tcrritorv.  was  most  inspiriting.  A 
bloodless  battle  had  been  fougiiL  and  wuii,  and  the  enemy,  asleep  in  carnal 
security,  had  been  surrendered  unawares.  The  women  of  Oregon  thanked 
God  and  took  courage. 

After  passing  the  Council  the  bill  passed  leisurelyt  and  some  of  us 
feared  perilously,  through  the  various  stages  of  clerical  progress  till  No- 
vember 32,  when  it  received  th  e  signature  of  Governor  William  A.  Newell, 
who  used  a  gold  n»:*n  presented  him  for  the  purpose  by  women  whom  his 
act  made  free.  And  when  at  a  given  signal  the  church  bells  rang  in  glad 
acclaim,  and  the  loud  boom  of  minute-guns  reverberated  from  the  forest- 
cluthcd  hills  that  border  Puget  Sound  and  lost  itself  at  last  in  the  faint 
echoes  of  the  far-off  hights,  the  scroll  of  the  dead  century  unrolled  before 
my  inner  vision  and  I  beheld  in  spirit  another  scene  on  the  further  verge 
of  the  continent,  when  men  in  designii^  to  ring  the  bell  at  Independence 
Hall  in  professed  honor  of  the  triumph  of  liberty,  although  not  n  woman 
in  the  land  was  free,  had  sought  in  vain  to  force  the  loyal  metal  into  glad 
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responaet;  for  the  old  bell  quivered  in  every  nerve  and  broke  iU  heait 
rather  thao  tell  a  lie ! 
An  immense  ratification  jubilee  was  held  in  the  evening  (jf  the  same 

da}-  at  the  city  hall  in  Olympia,  with  many  distinguished  speakers.* 
Similar  meetinps  were  subsequently  held  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Pacific  Xorthwcst.  The  freed  women  of  Washington  thankfully  accepted 
their  new  prerogatives.  They  were  appuinted  as  jurors  in  many  localities, 
and  have  ever  since  performed  their  duties  with  eminent  satisfaction  to 
judges,  lawyers  and  all  dientt  who  are  seeking  to  obey  the  laws.  But 
their  jurisdiction  soon  became  decidedly  uncomfortable  for  the  law* 
breaking  elements*  which  speedily  escaped  to  Oregon,  where,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  they  began  a  secret  and  effective  *war  upon  the  pending 
constitutional  amendment.  We  all  knew  wc  had  a  formidable  foe  to  fight 
at  the  ballot-box.  Our  own  hands  were  tied  and  our  own  g^ns  spiked, 
while  our  foe  was  armed  to  the  teeth  with  ballots,  backed  by  m^mey  and 
controlled  by  vice,  bigotry-  and  tyranny.  But  the  leading  men  of  the 
State  had  long  been  known  to  favor  the  amendment;  the  respectable 
press  had  become  mildly,  and  in  a  few  cases  earnestly  acquiescent ;  no 
opposition  could  be  raised  at  any  of  our  public  meetings,  and  we  felt 
measurably  sure  of  a  victory  until  near  election  time,  when  we  discovered 
to  our  dismay  that  most  of  the  leading  politicians  upon  whom  we  had 
relied  for  aid  had  suddenly  been  seiaed  with  an  alarming  reticence.  They 
ceased  to  attend  the  public  meetings  and  in  every  possible  way  ignored 
the  amendment,  lest  by  open t v  allying  themselves  with  it  they  might  lose 
votes:  and  as  all  of  them  were  posing  in  some  way  for  otTice.  lor  them- 
selves or  Iriends,  and  women  had  no  votes  with  which  to  repay  their 
allegiance,  it  was  not  strange  that  they  should  thus  desert  us. 

Our  Republican  senator  in  congress,  Hon.  J.  N.  Dolph,  favored  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Atsodatioo  with  aa  able  and  comprehensive  letter, 
which  was  widely  circulated,  urging  the  adoption  ol  the  amendment  as  a 
measure  of  justice  and  right,  and  appealing  to  the  voters  to  make  Or^^ 
the  banner  State  of  the  great  reform.  Leading  clergymen,  especially  of 
Portland,  preached  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  prominent  among  them 
being  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  pastor  of  the  Unitnrinn  church  ;  Chaplain  R  S. 
Stubbs  of  the  Church  of  Sea  and  Land,  and  Rev.  Frederic  R.  Marvm  of 
the  First  Congregational  society.  Appeals  to  voters  were  widely  circu- 
lated from  the  pens  and  speeches  of  many  able  gentlemen.t  Not  one 
intiuenliai  tiian  made  audible  objection  anywhere. 

We  had  carefully  districted  and  oiganized  the  State,  sparing  neither 
labor  nor  money  in  providing  '*  Yes"  tickets  for  all  parties  and  all  candi- 
dates and  putting  them  everywhere  in  the  bands  of  friends  for  use  at  the 
polls.  But  the  polls  were  no  sooner  open  than  it  began  to  appear  that  the 
battle  was  one  of  great  odds.  Masked  batteries  were  opened  in  almost 

*  Governor  Newell,  Judge  Uiange  Jacob»,  Judge  B.  F.  DenntMO,  Mn.  PaiacU  Uak,  Hod.  Philip 
D.  Moore.  Mr.  W.  S.  Duniw^ay. Capcain  ^iiniliaai  H.  SoMllwood, the  writ«v aad a bife  nuabcroi  Uw 

members  of  the  lexi^lAture. 

t  S.  F.  Chadwick,  Untied  Stale*  Representative  M.  C.  George,  ex-United  State?  Scn^iior  J.  H. 
Mitchell,  l  r.itc>l  States  Distric;  Jud^c  .M.  P.  Deady.  Hon.  H.  W.  Scott.  <rdiior  of  the  Oreg^ntAm,  e«- 
Govemor  A.  C.  Gibbt,  District-Attorac)  s  J.  F.  Caple«  aad  T.  A.  McBtide,  aad  various  exHaeabcn 
gf  the  IcahtotuM. 
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every  precinct,  and  inullilufles  <A  legal  voters  who  arc  rarely  seen  in  day- 
light except  at  a  general  election,  many  of  whom  were  refugees  from 
Washington  territory,  crowded  forth  from  their  hiding-places  to  strike 
the  manacled  women  down.  They  accused  the  earnest  ladies  who  had 
dared  to  ask  for  simple  justice  of  every  crime  in  the  social  catalogue. 
Railroad  gangs  were  driven  to  the  polls  like  sheep  and  voted  against  us 
in  battalions.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  nearly  one-third  of  the  vote  was 
thrown  in  our  favor,  requiring  a  change  of  only  about  fine-fourth  *jf  the 
opposing  vote  to  have  given  us  a  victory,  and  proving  to  the  amazement 
of  our  enemies  that  the  strength  of  our  cause  was  already  formidable.* 
We  were  repulsed  but  not  conquered.  Before  the  smuke  of  the  battle 
bad  cleared  away  we  had  called  immense  meetings  and  passed  vigorous 
resolutions,  thanking  the  lovers  of  liberty  who  bad  favored  us  with  their 
suffrages,  and  pledging  ourselves  anew  to  the  conflict. 

We  at  once  decided  that  we  would  never  again  permit  the  legislature 
to  remand  us  to  the  rabble  in  a  vain  appeal  for  justice.  We  had  demon- 
strated the  impossibility  of  rccciving^  a  f  iir,  impartial  vote  at  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant,  lawless  and  unthinking  multitude  whose  ballot!  outweigh 
all  reason  and  overpower  all  sense.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  I  went 
to  the  legislature  of  1885  atid  found  no  dithculty  in  securing  the  aid  of 
friendly  members  of  both  Houses  who  kindly  championed  the  following 
bill: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  £4gitieMv*  Assemhly  of  Oregon. : 

That  the  ele^iire  f rancluse  shall  not  hereafter  be  denied  to  any  penon  in  this  State 

Oti  account  of  sex. 

This  act  to  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

After  much  parliamentary  fillibustering  the  vote  of  both  Houses  was 
recorded  upon  this  bill  and  stood  conjointly  34  to  54.  This  vote,  coming 
so  soon  after  (jur  defeat  at  the  polls,  is  reg-arded  as  the  greatest  victory  w  e 
have  yet  won.  Tlie  abic:>t  lawyers  ul  tiic  btale  and  of  Washington  terri- 
Xoty  are  preparing  elaborate  opinions  showing  the  constitutionality  of  our 
present  plan,  and  these  are  to  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  standard 
workp  with  appropriate  references  for  convenient  use.  The  movement 
exhibits  a  healthy,  steady  and  encouraging  growth,  and  is  much  accele- 
rated by  its  success  in  Washington  territory. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  of  this  year  a  grand  celebration  was  held  at 
V:uir'^uver,  on  Washington  soil,  the  women  of  Oregon  having  resol\-ed 
in  large  numbers  that  they  would  never  again  unite  in  celebrating  men  s 
independence-day  in  a  St  iio  where  they  are  denied  their  liberty.  The 
celebration  was  a  success  from  first  to  last.  Boys  and  girls  in  equal  num- 
bers rode  in  the  liberty-car  and  represented  the  age  of  the  government. 
The  military  post  at  Vancouver  joined  heartily  In  the  festivities,  headed 
by  the  gallant  soldier.  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  comnunder-in-chief  of 
the  department  of  the  Columbia.  The  fine  Fourteenth  Infantry  Band 
furnished  the  instrumental  music,  and  a  local  choir  rendered  spirited 
choruses.  The  New  Declaration  of  Independence  was  rend  by  Josie  De 
V^ore  Johnson,  the  oration  was  delivered  by  Mattie  A.  Bridge,  and  X«ouise 

*  The  ofieial  vot*  of  the  State  wm  it.nj  for  (he  aiBendneal,  Midi  e8,i76  ngkiatt. 
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Lester,  the  lamous  dsmutt  electrified  the  delighted  crowd  by  her 

triumphant  rendition  of  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner."  The  exercises 
closed  with  the  announcement  by  the  writer,  who  had  officiated  as  presi* 
dent  of  the  day,  that  the  Execufve  Committee  of  the  Oreiron  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  had,  duriog  the  noon  recess,  adopted  Xh^  luilowing 
resolutions: 

Resolvtd,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  of  the  department 
4rf  the  Colvmbtt  for  his  vahuble  cooperation  in  the  cseicbet  and  enteittinsMnts  of 
this  hislonc  daj. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  citizens  of  Clarke  county,  and  especially  of  Vanconver, 
for  their  hospitality  and  kindness,  graciously  bestowed  upon  thr^r  lcs>  fortunate 
Oregon  neighbors,  who  have  nut  yet  achieved  their  full  independence,  and  we  shall 
ever  dierish  their  fratemal  recognition  In  grateful  lemembrMice. 

Reiohfed,  That  while  we  deplore  the  injustice  that  still  deprive*  the  women  of 
Oregon  of  the  liberty  to  exercise  their  right  to  the  elective  franchise,  we  rejoice  in  the 
record  the  women  of  Washington  are  making  as  citizens,  as  voters  and  as  jurors.  We 
coAgratable  then  npon  their  newly-acquired  liberties,  and  especially  upon  the  intel- 
ligent and  conscientious  manner  in  which  they  are  discharging  the  important  pablic 
duties  that  in  no  wi>e  interfere  w  ith  their  hr.mc  affairs.    And  we  are  further 

Resolved,  That  if  our  own  fathers,  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  do  not  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Oregon  legislature  bestow  npon  us  the  same  electoral  privileges  which 
the  women  of  Washington  already  enjoy,  we  will  prepare  to  cross  the  Colnmbia  river 
and  lake  up  our  permanent  abode  in  thit  '*  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave." 

The  resolutions  evoked  cheers  that  waked  the  echoes,  and  the  celebra- 
tion, reported  by  the  Oregon  press,  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  of 
the  equal-rights  sentiment  among  the  people  of  the  State.  Two  stanzas 
of  a  spirited  pficm  arc  suhifjined.  written  for  the  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation ju&t  after  our  delcat  at  the  polls,  by  a  young  man  from  Southern 
Oregon  who  has  withheld  his  own  name  but  included  the  names  of  ail 
the  counties  in  his  glorious  prophecy : 

From  Chitsop  and  from  Qackamas.  from  Linn  and  Tillaniook; 

From  Grant,  Multnomah,  Lane  and  Coos,  and  Benton,  Lake  and  Crook; 

From  Josephine.  Colunilna,  and  loyal  Washington, 

And  Union,  Baker  and  V'amhdi,  and  pruud  old  Marion; 

From  where  the  Cascade  mountain-streams  their  foaming  waters  pour, 

We're  coming,  mothers,  sisters,  dear.  "  ten  limes  ten  thousand  more.*' 

From  Klamath's  lakes  and  Wasco's  plains,  and  Jackson's  rolling  hills; 
From  Douglas  with  her  mines  of  gold,  and  Curry  with  her  mills; 
From  Umatilla's  htir  lcncd  fields,  and  hills  and  dales  of  Polk, 
We're  coming  with  our  votes  and  songs  to  break  the  tyrant's  yoke. 
And  in  the  ears  of  Liberty  this  song  of  joy  we'll  pour. 
We're  coming,  mothers,  sisters,  dear,  **  ten  times  ten  thousand  more." 

Mrs.  Mary  Olney  Brown  gives  an  amusing  account  of  her 
attcmpt.s  to  vote  in  Washington  territory.  The  ini^  iticnts  related 
occurred  several  years  before  the  pd:>sage  of  the  act  :>pecifically 
enfranchising  women.    She  says: 

I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  session  oi  our  legislature  that  has 
not  h.id  hetore  it  the  subject  of  woman  sulirage.  It  has  been  inv  habii  i'> 
write  out,  and  send  to  all  parts  of  the  territory,  before  the  assemhimg  .ii 
each  legislature,  petitions  to  be  signed,  asking  for  a  law  guaninteeiog  to 
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women  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  vote.  These  petitions  were  notwith- 
oat  their  effect,  though  no  one  knew  who  sent  them  out,  or,  when  re- 
turned, who  selected  the  member  to  receive  and  present  them  to  the 
leg-islature.  At  the  session  of  1S67,  mainly  thtpugh  the  efforts  of  Edward 
fildridge  of  Wliatcom  county,  an  act  was  passed  giving  "all  white  Ameri- 
can citizens  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  "  the  right  to  vutc.  This 
law  is  still  on  our  statute  books;  but,  like  the  fourteenth  amendment,  is 
interpreted  to  niPDn  only  male  citisrens.  During  the  time  between  the 
passage  of  this  law  .uici  the  next  election.  1  wrote  to  some  of  the  promi- 
nent women  of  the  principal  towns,  telling  them  of  the  law,  and  urging 
them  to  go  out  and  vote  at  the  coming  election,  and  also  to  induce  as 
many  more  to  go  as  they  could.  But  no  notice  was  taken  of  my  letters. 
I  was  looked  upon  as  a  fanatic,  and  the  idea  of  a  woman  voting  was  re- 
garded as  an  absurdity.  The  law  seemed  to  be  in  advance  of  the  people. 
It  needed  lectures  and  organised  societies  among  us  to  educate  the 
women  into  a  just  appreci:iti(ni  of  their  rights  and  duties. 

In  the  autumn  of  i86S,  Dr.  Smith  wrote  several  articles  un  the  right  of 
women  to  the  ballot,  as  did  also  Mr.  Eldridge.  The  latter  asserted  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  give  the  women  of  the  territory  the 
right  to  vote;  that  being  a  member  of  the  l^slature  he  had  purposely 
stated  in  his  remarks,  that  if  the  bill  passed  in  that  form,  it  would  give 
the  women  the  right  to  vote;  and  a  member  from  his  seat  cried  out, 
"That  is  what  we  want !"  Mr.  Eldridge  urged  the  women  to  go  out  to 
the  polls  and  vote.  These  articles  were  published  in  the  Olympia  TranS" 
cript.  the  Republican  paper.  J.  N.  Gale,  one  of  the  editors,  being  an  advo- 
cate :  sijffrage.  Still  not  a  woman  made  a  move.  Many  wished  to  vote; 
they  knew  it  was  the  only  way  to  secure  their  rights,  and  yet  they  had 
not  the  courage  to  go  to  the  polls  in  defiance  of  custom. 

Seeing  this  to  be  the  case,  and  knowing  that  if  anjrthing  was  done  some 
one  must  take  the  initiative,  I  determined  to  cast  aside  my  timidity  and  set 
the  ball  rolling.  Accordingly,  ^veral  weeks  before  the  election  of  1869 
Xgave  out  word  that  I  was  going  to  the  polls  to  vote.  I  had  the  previous 
year  removed  with  my  family  from  Olympia,  and  was  living  on  White 
River  in  King  county.  The  announcement  that  1  would  attend  the  elec- 
tion caused  a  great  commotion  in  White  River  precinct.  A  fearful  hue 
and  cry  was  raised.  The  news  reached  Olympia  and  Seattle,  and 
some  uf  the  papers  deprecated  the  idea  that  "  a  woman  should  unsez 
herself  by  dabbling  in  the  filthy  pool  of  politics."  But  I  was  fully  com* 
mitted.  The  law  had  been  on  our  statute  books  for  nearly  three  years. 
If  it  was  intended  for  our  benefit,  it  was  time  we  were  availing  ourselves 
of  it.  So.  nothing  daunted,  I  determined  to  repair  to  the  polling  place, 
the  district  school-house,  accompanied  by  my  husband,  my  daughter 
fMrs.  Axtell)  and  her  husband — a  little  band  of  four — looked  upon  with 
pity  and  contempt  for  what  was  called  our  "fanaticism." 

F»ir  several  days  belure  the  election  the  excitement  in  the  neighborhood 
and  other  settlements  along  the  river  was  intense.  Many  gentlemen 
called  on  me  and  tried  to  persuade  me  to  stay  at  home  and  save  myself 
from  insult.   1  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  and  told  them  I  fully 
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appreciated  their  good  intentions,  but  that  I  had  associated  with  men  all 
my  life,  and  had  always  been  treated  a?  a  lady  ;  th^it  the  men  1  <hould 
meet  at  the  polls  were  the  same  that  I  met  in  crjuich  and  social  gather- 
ings, and  I  knew  they  would  treat  me  witii  respect.  Then  they  begged 
ray  husband  not  to  allow  me  to  gu ;  but  iie  told  them  his  wife  had  as  good 
a  right  to  vote  as  be  had  ;  and  that  no  citizen  can  legally  deprive  another 
of  the  right  to  vote. 

On.  the  rooming  of  the  election,  just  before  we  reached  the  scliooU 
bouse»a  man  met  us  and  said.  "Mr.  Brown,  look  here  now!  If  Mr«* 
Brown  goes  up  to  vote  she  will  be  insulted  \  If  I  was  in  your  place  I 
wouldn't  let  her  go  any  farther.  She  had  better  go  back."  My  husband 
answered,  "  Mr.  Brannan,  my  wife  has  as  good  a  right  to  vote  as  I  have, 
and  I  would  not  prevent  her  if  I  could.  She  has  a  mind  of  her  own  and 
will  do  as  she  thinks  best,  and  I  shall  stand  by  her  and  see  that  she  is  well 
treated !  Besides  [speaking  with  emphasis],  she  will  not  be  insulted 
either  I"  "  Well,"  said  the  man»  "if  she  was  my  wife  she  shouldn't  got 
She'll  be  sure  to  be  insulted ! "  I  looked  htm  full  in  the  foce.  and  said  with 
decision,  '*  Mr.  Brannan.  a  gentleman  will  be  a  gentleman  under  %11  cir- 
cumstances, and  will  always  treat  a  lady  with  respect.**  I  Said  this  because 
I  knew  the  man.  and  knew  that  if  anyone  offered  any  annoyance,  it  would 
be  he,  and  so  it  proved. 

As  we  drove  up  to  the  school-house  and  alighted,  a  man  in  an  angry 
voice  snapped  out,  "Well!  if  the  women  are  coming  to  vote,  I'm  going 
home  I "  But  he  did  not  go ;  he  had  too  much  curiosity  ;  he  wanted  to  see 
the  fun.  He  stayed  and  was  converted.  After  watching  the  sovereign 
**  white  male  dtixen  **  peiform  the  laborioits  task  of  depositing  bis  vote  in 
the  baUotlwx,  I  thought  if  I  braced  myself  up  I  might  be  equal  to  the 
task.  So,  summoning  all  my  strength,  I  walked  up  to  the  desk  behind 
which  sat  the  august  officers  of  election,  and  presented  my  vote.  When 
behold  !  T  was  pompously  met  with  the  assertion,  •'  You  are  ni>t  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  ;  hence  not  entitled  to  vote."  The  great  unabridged  dictiunarj' 
of  Noah  Webster  w^as  opened,  and  the  definition  of  the  word  citizen  read 
to  me.  They  all  looked  to  see  me  vanquished ;  they  thought  1  would 
have  to  retreat  before  such  an  overwhelming  array  of  sagacity.  The 
countenances  of  the  judges  wore  a  pleased  expression  that  they  had  hit 
on  so  easy  an  expedient  to  put  me  ior^r  du  cem^ai^  while  the  crowd  looked 
astonished  that  I  did  not  sink  out  of  sight.  "Waiting  a  moment,  I  said, 
**  The  definition  is  correct.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  a  peram 
owiner  ^I'ccT'^rice  to  the  government ;  but  then  all  persons  are  not  mfn : 
and  tliL-  (Iciinition  of  "  citizeness  *' is  a  lemale  citizen.  I  claim  to  be  an 
Am«  tu  111  (  itizcn,  and  a  native-born  citizen  at  that;  and  I  wish  to  show 
you  irum  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  coustitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  women  are  not  only  citizens  having  the  coastitutmnal  right 
to  vote,  but  also  that  our  territorial  election  law  gives  women  the  privi- 
lege of  exercising  that  right" 

When  I  commenced  speaking,  all  the  -men,  with  the  exception  of  two 
—the  one  who  had  urged  my  husband  not  to  let  me  go  to  the  school- 
house,  and  a  low,  degraded  ieliow,  who  had  a  squaw  for  a,wtfe— <ame  and 
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ranged  themselves  aroujnd  ine  and  the  judges  belure  whom  1  stood,  and 
listened  attentively.  It  was  a  new  subject  to  them.  They  had  heard  of 
woman  suffrage,  but  only  in  ridicule.  Now  it  was  being  presented  to 
them  in  a  very  different  light.  As  I  proceeded  there  was  a  death^Iike 
stillness,  so  intent  were  they  to  catch  every  word.  Even  the  man  who 
had  declared  he  would  go  home  if  the  women  were  going  to  vote,  was 
among  the  most  interested  f  the  listeners.  There  was  but  one  interrup-  . 
tion  ;  the  two  men,  of  whojn  I  have  spoken,  to  make  good  their  assertion 
that  I  would  be  insulted,  got  behind  a  desk  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room, 
and  began  talking  and  laughing  very  loudly;  but  they  were  promptly 
called  to  order.  Silence  being  restored,  I  went  on  to  show  them  tiiat  the 
original  constitution  recognized  women  as  citizens,  and  that  the  word 
citisen  includes  both  sexes,  as  is  proved  by  the  phrases,  '*  male  citisen,'* 
and  "female  citizen";  that  women  from  the  beginning  had  been  un- 
justly deprived  of  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights;  that  they 
had  for  years  been  petitioning  those  in  power  to  restore  them  to  their 
political  freedom,  when  the  emancipation  of  the  Southern  slaves  threw 
upon  the  countr}' a  class  of  peoj^lc.  who,  like  the  women  of  the  nation, 
owed  allegiance  to  the  government,  but  whose  citizenship  was  nut  recog- 
nized. To  settle  this  question,  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  a(iu[tteii. 
Its  tirst  section  declares  emphatically  who  are  citizens,  and  guuranteeii  to 
them  the  exercise  of  all  their  natural  rights  under  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law.  (Here  I  read  to  them  the  section.)  No  distinction  is  made  in 
regard  to  sex  ;  the  word  **  person  "  being  used,  which  includes  both  men 
and  women. 

"  And  now,  honorable  gentlemen."  I  said,  in  conclusion.  "  I  am  a  '  per- 
son,' declared  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  be  a  citizen,  and  still  fur- 
ther, 1  am  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  same  race  and  color  of  these  gen- 
tlemen by  whom  I  am  surrounded,  and  whose  votes  you  do  not  hesitate 
to  receive  ;  and,  iiad  our  territorial  law  failed  to  give  ine  the  ngiit  to  vote, 

this  amendment  would  protect  me  in  the  exeicise  of  it.  I  again  offer 
my  vote,  and  hope  you  will  not  refuse  it"  No  hand  was  extended 
to  receive  it;  but  one  of  the  judges  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat, 
and  with  great  dignity  of  manner  and  an  immense  display  of  igno- 
rancei  'exclaimed.  "  Women  have  no  right  to  vote ;  and  the  laws  of 
congress  don't  extend  over  Washington  territory."  This  was  too  much 
for  even  the  strongest  opponents.  On  every  side  was  heard  (  )h, 
Mr.  Alvord !  why.  yes,  they  do!"  "Mr.  Alvord,  you  are  miMakeM.  the 
laws  of  congress  do  extend  over  our  territory  and  some  tried  to  explain 
to  him  that  the  territory  belonged  to  the  United  States  and  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  government,  and  that  of  course  the  laws  of 
congress  extended  over  it.  But  still  more  pompously,  he  again  declared. 
"It  is  no  such  thing,  the  laws  of  congress  don't  extend  over  Washington 
territoiy.*'  A  look  ol  disgust  and  shame  was  depicted  on  nearly  every 
countenance,  and  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  had  advanced  perceptibly 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience. 

.Another  of  the  judges  arose,  and  said,  he  had  never  thought  much  on 
the  subject.    He  had  no  doubt  but  Mrs.  Brown  was  right,  wom«n  were 
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citizens  and  had  the  ngai  lo  vote  i  but  as  the  courts  had  not  instructed 
the  election  officers  to  take  the  votes  of  women,  and  as  the  prednct  was 
a  small  one.  he  was  afraid  their  whole  vote  woald  be  thrown  out  if  they 
received  the  women's  ballots.  So,  although  he  should  like  to  see  the 
women  have  their  rights,  he  should  have  to  refuse  Mrs.  Brown's  vote. 
Here  an  Irishman  called  out,  *'  It  would  be  more  sensible  to  let  an  intelli- 
gent white  woman  vote  than  an  ignorant  nigirer  Cries  of '*  Good  for 
you,  Pat  I  good  for  yon,  Pat!"'  indicated  the  inipressiun  that  had  been 
made.  My  daughter  now  went  up  and  offered  her  vote,  which  was,  of 
course,  rejected. 

My  going  to  the  polls  was  noised  abroad,  and  set  men  as  well  as  women 
thinking.  They  examined  the  law  for  themselves,  and  found  that  women 
had  a  right  to  vote,  so  that  before  the  next  election  many  were  prepared 
to  act.  In  May,  i  S70. 1  published  an  appeal  to  the  women  of  the  territory, 
quoting  to  them  the  law,  and  urging  them  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 
visions by  going^  to  the  polls  and  voting.  My  sister,  Tharlutte  Olney 
French,  living  in  frrand  Mound  precinct,  some  twent}'-hve  nules  from 
Olympin,  began  talking  the  matter  up  ,  and.  being  a  woman  of  energy  and 
influence,  s»he  soon  had  the  whole  neighborhood  interested.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Peck,  she  planned  a  regular  campaign.  By 
the  programme  the  women  were  to  get  up  a  picnic  dinner  at  the  school- 
house  where  the  election  was  to  be  held,  and  directly  after,  white  the  offi- 
cers of  election  were  in  good  humor  (wives  will  understand  the  philosophy 
of  this),  they  were  to  present  their  votes.  My  sister,  being  a  good  talker 
and  well  informed  on  all  the  constitutional,  judicial  and  social  phases  of 
the  question  as  well  as  a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  was  able  to  meet 
and  parry  every  objection,  and  give  information  where  needed,  so  tlint  by 
the  time  dinner  was  over,  the  judges,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  were  in 
the  best  of  spirits.  When  the  voting  was  resumed,  the  women  (my  sister 
being  the  first)  handed  in  their  ballots  as  if  they  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  voting,  and  everything  passed  off  pleasantly.  One  lady.  Mrs. 
Sargent,  seventy-two  years  old.  said  she  thanked  the  Lord  that  He  had 
let  her  live  until  she  could  vote.  She  had  often  prayed  to  see  the  day. 
and  now  she  was  proud  to  cast  her  first  ballot. 

It  had  been  talked  of  for  some  days  before  the  election  in  the  adjoining 
precinct — Black  River — that  Mrs.  French  was  organizing  a  party  of  wo- 
men to  attend  the  election  in  Grand  Mound  precinct;  but  they  were  not 
sure  the  judges  would  let  them  vote.  **  If  they  do."  said  they,  "  if  the  Grand 
Mound  women  vote,  the  Black  River  women  shall  T  So  they  stationed  a 
man  on  a  fleet  horse,  at  the  Gnind  Mound  polls,  with  instructions  to  start 
as  soon  as  the  women  began  to  vote,  and  ride  with  all  haste  back  to  thdr 
precinct  and  let  them  know.  The  moment  the  man  rode  in  sight  of  the 
school-house  he  swung  his  hat,  and  screeched  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"They're  voting!  They're  voting?  !'*  The  teams  were  all  ready  in  antici- 
pation of  the  news,  and  were  instantly  flying  in  every  direction,  and  soon 
the  women  were  ushered  into  the  school-house,  their  choice  of  tickets 
furnished  them,  and  all  allowed  to  vote  as  "American  citizens." 

While  the  women  of  these  two  precincts  were  enjoying  the  ezeictse  of 
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tbeir  political  rights,  the  women  of  Oljrmpia  were  sufferini^  the  vexation 

of  disappointment.  I  had  been  stopping  there  for  some  weeks  previous 
to  the  election,  trying  to  induce  the  women  to  go  to  the  polls,  and  also 
to  convince  the  men  that  women  had  a  le^nl  right  to  vole,  anii  that  their 
right  must  be  respected.  The  day  before  election  the  judges  were  inter- 
viewed as  to  whether  they  would  take  the  votes  of  the  women.  They  re- 
plied, "  Yes;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  them.  The  law  gives  them  the 
right  to  vote,  and  we  can  not  refuse.*'  This  decision  was  heralded 
all  over  the  city,  and  women  felt  as  if  their  millennium  had  come.  To> 
morrow,  for  the  first  time,  their  voice  would  be  heard  in  the  government 
through  the  ballot.  All  day  long  women  met  each  other,  and  asked : 
••Are  you  going  to  the  election  to-morrow?"  Groups  gathered  in  par- 
lors and  discussed  the  matter,  and  ever^'thinp'  seemed  nuspiriou*:. 

But  how  true  the  sa}  inj,'  :  "There's  many  a  slip  twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip  !"  Before  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  word  had  been  commu- 
nicated all  over  town  that  "  the  women  need  not  come  out  to  the  polls 
as  the  judges  would  not  take  their  votes."  They  would  give  no  reason 
why,  but  said  **they  had  decided  not  to  take  the  votes  of  the  women." 
About  a  dosen  of  us  gathered  together  to  consult  what  was  best  to  be 
done;  finding  most  of  them  inclined  to  back  out,  I  niged  the  necessity  of 
our  making  an  efiort;  that  whether  the  judges  took  our  votes  or  not,  it 
was  not  best  to  give  it  up  as  the  rest  hnd  done;  if  we  did,  it  would  he 
harder  to  make  an  effort  next  time  ;  that  I  had  been  to  the  polls  once  and 
had  my  vote  refused,  and  could  be  refused  -A^-xin  ;  at  any  rate.  I  had  the 
right  to  vote,  and  I  should  go  and  ofier  it  if  i  had  to  go  alone.  Three  of 
the  number  said  they  would  go  with  me — Mrs.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Wiley  and 
Mrs.  Dofllemyer ;  these,  with  Mr.  Patterson,  my  husband  and  myself  made 
our  party.  As  we  reached  the  court-house  where  the  election  was  held, 
Mr.  Dofflemyer  met  us  and  took  his  wife  home,  she  meekly  submitting. 

Just  before  us  a  cart  rattled  up  bearing  a  male  citizen,  who  was  too 
drunk  to  know  what  he  was  doin^,  or  even  to  do  any'thing.  He  was  lying 
on  his  back  in  the  rart.  with  feet  and  hands  up,  hurrahing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  This  disgustl^l^^  drunken  idiot  was  picked  up  out  of  the 
cart  by  two  men,  who  put  a  ticket  into  his  hand,  carried  him  to  the  win- 
dow (he  was  too  drunk  to  stand),  shoved  him  up  and  raised  his  arm  into 
the  aperture ;  his  vote  received,  he  was  tumbled  back  into  the  cart 

I  then  stepped  up  and  offered  my  vote,  and  was  answered  with.  **  We 
have  decided  not  to  take  the  votes  of  the  women  T  **  On  what  grounds 
do  you  refuse?"  I  asked.  No  answer.  "Do  you  refuse  it  on  legal 
grounds  ?"  Still  no  answer.  I  then  said,  "  Under  the  election  law  of  this 
territory,  setting  aside  my  constitutional  right  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  the  right  to  vote  at  this  election.  Have  you  the  election 
law  by  you  "  No,  we  have  not  got  it  here,  "  they  said.  I  knew  they  had, 
but  did  not  dispute  their  word.  "  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  I  can  quote  it  for 
you.*'  I  did  so,  and  then  said,  *'Under  this  territorial  law  I  claim  my  right, 
and  again  I  offer  you  my  vote  as  an  American  citizen.  If  you  doubt  my 
citizenship,  I  will  insist  on  taking  the  oath.  Will  you  receive  it?"  The 
answer  was.  ••  No ;  we  have  decided  not  to  take  women's  voCes^  and  we 
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cannot  take  yours."  "Then,"  said  I,  "it  amonnts  to  this :  the  law ghres 
women  the  i^ht  to  vote  in  this  territory*  and  you  three  men  who 
have  been  ai>pointed  to  receive  our  votes,  sit  here  and  arbitrarily  re- 
fuse to  take  them,  giving  no  reason  why,  only  that  you  have  decided  not 
to  take  the  women's  votes.  There  is  no  law  to  sustain  you  in  this  usurpa- 
tion of  power.  We  can  claim  leg-al  redress.  Arc  you  willing  to  stand  a 
legal  prusccution  ?"  "  Yes.  "  was  the  response  of  each  one  sepuratelv.  It 
was  now  plain  to  see  why  the  votes  of  the  women  were  refused ;  tiic  judges 
had  been  hired  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and  money  pledged  to  case  of  prose- 
cution. They  were  men  in  moderate  circumstances  and  could  not  have 
stood  the  cost  of  a  suit  individually.  The  ready  assent  they  gave  showed 
such  a  contingency  had  been  thoixght  of  and  provided  against  by  the  op- 
ponents of  woman  suffrage.  The  other  two  women  then  offered  their 
votes,  which  were  also  refused. 

In  the  autumn  (jf  1871  Susan  B.  Anthony  came  to  Olympia  and  attended 
the  first  woman  suffrage  convention  ever  held  here.  Our  legislature  was 
in  session,  and  a  joint  hearing  before  the  two  Houses  was  extended  to  her. 
Her  statesman-like  argument  clearly  proved  the  right  of  our  women  to 
vote  under  both  the  national  constitution  and  the  territorial  law.  After 
Miss  Anthony  left,  there  arose  a  rumor  that  the  election  hiw  was  to  be 
repealed,  and  a  committee  of  women  attended  every  session,  determined 
if  possible  to  prevent  it.  They  were  at  the  capitol  the  last  day,  prepared 
to  stay  until  the  adjournment;  they  were  urged  to  go  home,  but  would 
not  unless  a  solemn  promise  was  made  them  that  the  law  should  in  no 
way  be  tampered  with.  This  the  members  refused  to  do.  until  a  bright 
idea  struck  one  of  them,  which  was  that  they  need  not  disturb  the  law, 
but  cotthl  nudce  it  inoperative  by  enacting  another  statute.  This  being 
whispered  among  the'  members,  the  promise  was  given,  and  the  women  re- 
tired. Immediately  after,  the  following  act  was  passed  by  both  Houses, 
approved  and  signed  by  the  governor : 

Be  it  etuuUd  by  tkt  legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Washington: 

Section  1.  That  hereafter  no  feraalc  shnU  have  the  right  of  ballot,  or  vote  at  any 
poll  or  election  precinct  in  this  territory  uutil  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
AnMrics  tliaU,  by  direct  legldmtion,  declare  the  seme  to  be  tbe  nqmme  law  of  the 
land. 

Skc.  a.  This  act  to  take  effect  fiom  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  November  39,  1871.  Edwakl*  S.  Solo.MON,  dKcrnor. 

Wlion  the  proclamation  to  hold  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution 
preparatory  to  our  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  was  issued,  I 
recommended  to  the  Territorial  Woman  Suffrage  Association  that  we 
make  every  effort  to  secure  to  the  convention  as  many  delegates  as  po^ 
sible  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  and  then  that  we  circulate  petitions  ask- 
ing them  to  leave  out  the  word  '*  male  "  from  the  constitution.  Failing  to 
get  the  society  to  take  any  associated  action,  I  went  to  work  individu^lyi 
wrote  and  sent  ont  petitions  into  every  town  and  country  place  where 
there  was  a  post-ofhce,  asking  that  the  word  '*  male  "  be  left  out  of  the  con- 
stitution. With  each  petition  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  person  whose  name 
I  had  procured  from  the  postmaster  of  the  place,  stating  the  object 
urging  a  thorough  circulation,  and  directing  its  return  at  a  given  date  to 
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Maty  Olney  Brown,  President  of  the  Washington  Tcrntonai  Woman 
Sufifrage  Association ;  thus  gi  v  i  ng  the  credit  of  the  work  to  the  Society. 

I  could  not  get  a  member  of  our  Association  to  circulate  the  petition  ia 
Olympia,  so  every  day  that  I  could  get  away  from  home  I  toolc  my  peti- 
tion in  hand  and  canvassed  for  signatures.  If  I  went  shopping  or  on  an 
errand  I  took  it  with  me.  and  in  that  way  I  procured  over  300  names* 
My  experience  had  taught  me  that  t^c  principal  opposition  to  woman's 
voting  came  from  ignorance  as  to  her  true  position  under  the  government. 
She  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  ahn(jst  as  a  foreign  element  in  our 
nation,  having  no  lot  nor  part  with  the  male  citizen,  and  I  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  people  generally,  and  the  dele« 
{gates  to  the  convention  particukirlyp  of  this  notion.  I  therefore  wrote 
five  articles  on  the  ''Equality  of  Citizenship/*  which  Mrs.  Duniway 
kindly  published  in  the  Neva  Northwest.  The  Olympta  Cornier  also 
printed  them,  and  placed  the  paper  on  file  in  the  city  reading-room  ;  and 
u"hen  I  met  a  man  who  had  not  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject  I  recom- 
mended him  to  the  reading-room,  and  several  after  perusing  the  articles 
were  converted  and  signed  the  petition. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  legislature  Mrs.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart  and  myself 
watched  a  favorable  opportunity  to  present  an  equal  rights  bill.  We  let 
them  talk  up  the  matter  pretty  well  over  a  petition  signed  by  fifty  women 
of  one  of  the  upper  counties,  when  one  day  Mrs.  Stuart  came  to  me  and 
said :  "Now.  Mrs.  Brown,  write  out  your  bill ;  the  speaker  of  the  House 
sent  me  word  they  were  ready  for  it."  I  sat  down  and  framed  a  bill  *  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  which  was  duly  presented  and  respectfully  debated. 
Mrs.  Dnniway  came  from  Portland  to  urge  its  passage,  and  the  d:iy  before 
it  came  to  a  vote  both  tiouses  adjourned  and  invited  her  to  speak  in  the 
hall  of  representatives.  She  made  one  of  her  best  speeches.  The  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  were  present,  besides  a  large  audience  from  the  city. 
The  next  day  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  two  majority,  and  on  the  day 
following  it  was  lost  in  the  Council  by  two  majority.  In  the  House  the 
vote  stood,  ayes,  13 ;  nays.  11.  In  the  Council,  ayes,  5;  nays»  7. 

Saturday  evening  Mrs.  Duniway  made  another  telling  speech  in  the 
city  hall,  at  the  closf  of  which  Mr.  White,  a"  lobby  member,  made  a  few 
remarks,  in  which  he  disclosed  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  bill  in  the 
Council.  He  said,  after  the  hill  passed  tlie  House  the  saloon-keepers, 
alarmed  lest  their  occupation  would  be  gone  if  women  should  vote, 
button-holed  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  as  many  of  them  as  could 
be  bought  by  drinks  pledged  themselves  to  vote  against  the  bill.  The 
members  of  the  Council  were  present,  and  though  an  urgent  invitation 
was  given  to  all  to.  speak.  n<jt  one  of  them  denied  the  charge  made  by 
Mr.  White.  On  the  following  Monday  an  effort  was  made  in  the  Council 
to  reconsider  the  bill,  but  failed.    Thus  stands  our  cause  at  present. 

•  Bt  ittmrneUdhthtUgiattimintiftk*  TmrUcry  0/  WtukingUu: 

Sbction  I.  All  female  citizens  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shaD  be  catllkd  to  vote  at  all  elcc- 
tions  in  the  territory,  subject  only  to  such  regulations  as  male  citiiens. 

Sec.  2.  Any  officer  of  election  who  shall  refuse  to  tak*  the  vote  of  a  woman  cfUMnCotlierwiic  qoill* 
ficd  to  vole),  ^mII  be  ImWc  to  a  fine  of  not  lea*  than  fioo  nor  mora  than  Ss^. 

Sac.  i.  All  laws  to  eoattct  with  this  act  are  hereby  rejiealad. 

Sbc.4.  ThisaatobeiaiotMMaadafttritsiMMafB. 
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There  will  be  a  greater  effort  than  ever  before  put  forth  during  the  next 
two  years  to  secure  an  affirmative  vote  in  our  Icgislaiure. 

As  Mrs.  Brown  wrote  the  above  in  i88l»  the  promise  in  the 
closing  sentence  was  really  quite  prophetic,  since  the  legislaf^ire 
of  1883  passed  a  law  enfranchising  the  women  of  the  territory,* 
Mrs.  Duniway  concludes  her  account  with  a  brief  reference  to 
the  work  in  neighboring  territories: 

In  addition  to  all  that  is  being  done  in  Oregon  and  Waahington,  we  are 
actively  engaged  in  pushing  the  work  in  Idaho  and  Montana  territories, 
where  the  Nnu  Xortkwest  has  been  thoroughly  circulated  in  many  locali- 
ties and  many  spirited  public  meetings  have  been  held.  The  Idaho  letris- 
lature  seriously  considered  and  came  near  adopting  a  wonum  sufTrape  bill 
last  wiiiLcr,  and  the  women  of  the  territory  are  confidently  awaiting  a 
tnumph  at  the  next  biennial  session.  Remembering  Dakota's  set-back 
through  the  governor's  veto  in  1SS5.  they  are  carefully  planning  to 
avoid  a  like  calamity  in  their  own  territory.  In  Montana  the  cause  has 
made  less  apparent  progress,  but  there  is  much  quiet  and  constantly  in- 
creasing agitation  in  its  favor.  Popular  feeling  is  steadily  ripening  for 
the  change,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  wag  as  it  will,  there  cannot  be 
much  longer  hindrance  to  the  complete  triumph  oi  liberty  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 


*  The  bill  wu  intfodnced  in  the  WafttunftOn  House  by  Represenutive  Coply,  and  was  (upponed  in 
speeches  by  Mom.  Cop^,  PcMmr,  MO**,  Clatk  and  Stiuel*  while  Messn.  Landrum  and  Ktocaid 
tpoke  against  it.   Thev«t«wn»:  B«»«f«f,  Brook*,  CUrk,  Coply,  Foster,  Goodell,  Hungate, 

Kuhn,  Lloyd,  Martin,  Miles,  Shaw,  Stit/cl  and  Sprakcr  Ferguson— 14.  A^.vx  -  Harlow,  Brining,  Luv- 
dnim.  Pins.  Kincaid,  Sboiidy  and  Young — 7.  Abient — Blackwell,  Turpin  and  Warner — j.  Tkt  biQ 
waa  favtmbly  reported  in  llie  CouncO,  NovMnber  «$,  by  Chaimaa  Btnk  of  the  Judieiarr  Coauatiwe. 
No  one  ofTercd  to  ?pf^  •'^  "^^^  Stood:    Ayts—\S\\\\.,  F-dmi'stnn,  Hale.  Hnrper.  Kerr.  P:«w 

and  Smith — 7.  No*» — Caton,  Collins,  Houghton,  Whitehou»e  and  President  1  ruax— 5.  Govciaot 
W.  A.  NctMll  aiivmd  the  bOl  Nov«nb«r  n«  iSB> 
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LOUISIANA— TEXAS— ARKANSAS— MISSISSIPPI. 

St.  Anna's  Aajrium,  Managed  by  WooMO-^-ConsUtutioaat  Conventtoo,  i879->WoDien 

Peiition — Clara  Merrick  Guthrie— Petition  Referred  to  Committee  on  Suffrage— A 
Hearing  Granted — Mrs.  Keating — Mrs.  Saxon— Mrs.  Merrick — Col.  John  M. 
Sandige— Efforts  of  the  Women  all  in  Vain— Action  in  1885— Gov.  McEnery— 
The  Daily  Picaywte-^tnoieik  as  Members  of  the  School.Boafd— Phjrsioiogy  in 
the  Schools— Miss  Elisa  Rodolpk— Mn.  E.  J.  Nicholion— Jvdge  Merrick's  Di|ecsi 
of  Laws— Tens  Aikspisi  Mississippi— SMah  A.  Donej . 

I.— Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Caroline  £.  Merrick  has  furnished  the  following  in. 
teresting  facts  from  her  native  State,  for  which  we  feel  ourselves 
deeply  indebted : 

Like  the  childfeii  of  one  family  the  States  have  a  common  resemblance, 
but  they  are  various  in  character  as  in  geographical  outline.  In  Louisi- 
ana the  Anglo-American  finds  himself  side*by-side  with  Inhabitants  of 
French  or  Spanish  descent,  and  in  many  of  the  country  parishes  the 
African  freedmen  outnumber  all  the  rest. 

St.  Anna's  Asylum  in  New  Orleans  is  controlled  and  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors  composed  entirely  of  women,  Anujng  the  inmates  in 
1878  was  a  German  woman  who  had  resided  in  tlie  institution  for  many 
years.  Finding  herself  in  ill-health  and  fearing  the  approach  of  the  end, 
she  confided  to  the  ladies  of  the  board  that  she  had  a  thousand  dollars  in 
bank  which  she  wished  to  bequeath  to  the  home  where  she  had  been 
provided  for  and  sheltered  so  long.  At  her  earnest  request  a  will  was 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  her  wishes,  and  signed  by  members  of  the 
board  who  were  present  as  witnesses.  Shortly  after,  the  woman  died  and 
her  will  was  submitted  to  the  proper  authority  for  admission  to  probate. 
When  the  ladfes  were  duly  informed  that  the  will  was  null  and  v<jld,  they 
naturally  asked  why,  and  were  told  that  under  Louisiana  law  women 
were  not  lawful  witnesses  to  a  will.  Had  they  only  called  in  the  old 
darkey  wof  tti-sawyer.  doing  a  day's  work  in  the  asylum  yard,  and  had  him 
allix  his  ruatk  to  the  paper,  the  money  would  have  accrued  to  the  asylum  ; 
as  it  was.  it  went  to  the  State. 

Early  In  1879,  when  a  convention  to  make  a  new  State  constitution"* 

*  Eatiiy  P-  CoUin»  of  Poodiatoula«  Loui«aaa«  wrate  Mu»  AatliMy ;  *'  Our  Sute  b>  to  foim  a  new 
couutttlioa  this  (pring.  1  UA  thai  now  if  ever  t»  the  time  to  strike  fof  woiaaa*s  emancipation,  *  Wc. 
Utt  pCQpls**  iadadee  vomea  aa  well  aa  man,  and  icsaidlcaa  of  fanner  lefialativc  eDaetnent<t  we  shoiiU 
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had  been  called  and  was  about  to  assemble  in  New  Orleans,  Mrs.  Merrick 
tried  to  arouse  the  ladies  of  the  board,  representing  to  them  that  in  the 
cootroUing  power  they  exercised  over  St.  Anna's  Asylnn  they  were  oolf 
children  fiayitig  they  were  a  part  of  the  people  and  dtlzens  of  the  State, 
when  in  reality  they  were  l^;aUy  powerless  to  perform  any  free  and  ind^ 
pendent  act  The  ladies  were  mortified  by  the  posftion  in  which  they 
found  themselves  but  were  not  willing  to  take  r»ny  step  to  remedy  their 
pitiful  case,  not  vyi^n  to  sign  the  petition  whif  h  was  afterwards  drawn  up 
by  Mrs,  Saxtm  and  Mrs.  Merrick  to  present  to  the  constitution-makers  to 
have  these  disabilities  removed.    The  petition  was  as  follows  : 

To  th4  Hotwrabk  President  and  Memlfcrs  of  the  ConvtHtiom  of  Louisiana^  umvemtd 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  Constitution  : 
The  vadenigned.  citisens  of  the  State  eA  Loaiw»na»  reqtectlally  reptcjeal : 
That  up  to  the  present  time  all  women,  of  whatever  age  or  capacity,  hare  been  de- 
barred from  the  ri^t  of  fcprcscntatioa,  notwithstanding  the  botdcasome  taxes  wUdi 
they  have  paid. 

They  have  been  exdoded  from  holding  any  oSee  aave  in  cases  of  special  tatoiA^ 

in  limited  degree,  or  of  administration  only  in  specified  cases. 

They  hnve  been  debarred  froBi  being  witaenes  to  wiUs  OT  Botefial  acts»  even  when 
executed  by  their  own  sex. 

They  look  upon  this  conditioo  of  diings  as  a  grieimioe  proper  to  be  brov^t  b<^are 
yonr  honorable  body  for  consideratioa  and  relief. 

As  a  question  of  civilization,  we  look  upon  the  enfranchisement  of  women  as  an  alU 
important  otip.  In  Wyominf^,  where  it  has  been  tried  for  ten  years,  the  law-makeri 
and  clergy  unite  in  dcchiring  tixat  this  influx  of  women  voters  has  done  more  to  pro- 
mote  monlity  and  onier  tfuu  dioasandsof  anaed  men  oonld  lutTe  aeoomplidied. 

Should  the  entire  fnutcbise  seem  too  extended  a  pRTHege*  we  most  eamestfy  age 
the  adoption  of  a  property  qnaliBcation,  and  that  women  may  be  allowed  a  rote  on 
school  and  educational  matters,  involving  as  they  do  the 'interests  of  women  and  child* 
ren  in  a  great  degree. 

So  large  a  proportion  <A  the  taxes  of  Loaisiana  is  paid  by  womoi,  many  of  diem 
without  male  representntivp':,  t^at  in  granting  consideration  and  relief  for  grievances 
herein  complained  of,  the  people  will  recognize  justice  and  equity.  To  woman  as 
well  as  man  "taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny."  she  being  "a  person,  a 
citisen,  a  freeholder,  a  tax^pi^er,**  the  same  as  man,  only  gyteiameni  has  never  bdd 
oat  the  same  fostering*  prolcctiBg  hand  to  all  alike,  aor  ever  will,  mitil  ironen  are 
directly  represented. 

Wherefore,  we,  your  petitioners,  pray  that  some  suitable  provision  remedying  these 
evils  be  incorporated  in  the  constittttioa  yon  are  about  to  fmme. 

While  this  petition  was  being  circulated,  favorable  articles  appear^ 
from  time  to  time  \n  the  public  prints.  The  following,  signed  "  Fatima," 
the  turn  dephmu  of  Clara  Merrick  Guthrie,  appeared  la  the  Dnncrmi: 

A  wdUuiown  notary  signed  this  pctitkm  with  a  floaridu  irmaririag  that  "few 
women  and  not  over  half  the  men  were  awam  of  the  disabilities  of  wives  aad 

daughters." 

If  the  convention  should  invest  women  of  property  with  the  elective  franchise  it 


be  allowed  to  voie  and  be  voted  for  as  delc^te«  to  the  coiudtuttonal  coorcntioa.  If  I  oaljr  had  tflva 
em  to  aid  OM,  or  had  joormoml  coiuage,!  wotild  pnxlaim  nyielf  acaadidaie  fortiM  coMliMdoail 
cenvcnttoR.  The  colored  people  ooglit  to  tostaxa  bc  for  I  kav«  ever  baen  th«ir  iteadfast  fricad,  and 

they  thcmnclvM  owe  their  cmanciiiation  chiefly  to  women.  They  cannot  elect  a  colored  man  here, 
but  could  I  have  their  tupport  I  have  penonal  fricDdji  enough  to  tecure  my  election.  1  he  pari&h 
ought  to  be  stonpad  is  rapport  of  some  candidate  whose  efforts  »}iovU  b«  pledged  to  the  inaertioa  of  • 
dauae  ia  Ui«  aev  eoaMikutiM  to  pioliMi  fittno  tafialaiurea  oMkiaff  lea  a  quaKftciriop  for  veti*^'* 
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WDold  give  to  the  respectable  side  of  politics  a  large  body  of  sensible  voten  which 
would  go  far  toward  neutrall/ing  the  evil  of  unlimited  male  suffrage.  The  policy  in 
the  Northern  States  has  been  to  demand  unrestricted  suffrage,  but  the  women  of 
lonisiana  maf  with  propriety  exhibit  oertftin  wiations  In  the  nature  of  their  appeal. 
This  subject  in  «]1  it»  phases  inspiiee  mf  enlhiasiasm,  but  I  dti«  not  be  as  doqnent  as 

I  might,  left  a  mrv  rn^cr  should  be  -^'-nt  to  me  with  Sa  WgeBt  teqvest  tOtdteSStiie 
convention  next  Monday  evening,    ♦    •    ♦  * 

On  du. — Other  ladies  betiide  our  brave  Mrs.  Saxon  are  desired  to  give  their  views. 
Vow  snielj  theoonrentioa  wovid  not  adt  these  qniet  bouse-motiien,  who  are  not  even 
remotely  iicin  to  piofeisiOBnl  Sl^taleis,  todo  toclliriolenee  to  their  old-time  precedents 
if  the  prospect  of  some  reward  were  not  encouraging  and  immediate.  Nothing  could 
induce  me  to  make  personal  application  save  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  whole  august 
bodj  to  secede  to  my  timid  proposal  simtdtaaeonsly  and  by  acdaaetion.  Fortnnately 
for  us  there  are  women  in  Loubians  more  sacrificing  of  their  aatntally  shrinking  dis> 
position,  who  perhaps  take  the  cause  more  seriously  thrtn  your  correspondent,  who 
would  make  a  most  persuasive  enrolUng«o£cer  but  not  so  gallant  a  general  for  active 
service. 

After  securing  over  400  inHuentiai  names  *  the  petition  was  sent  in  to 
the  coayention  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Suffrage,  Mr.  Felix 
P.  Poch^  chairman,  now  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  On  Hay  7,  the 
committee  invited  the  ladies  to  a  conference  at  Parlor  P,  SL  Charles 

Hotel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sazon,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Sandige  and  Kf  rs. 
Mollie  Moore  Davis  were  present.  Mrs.  Saxon  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
replied  to  questions  from  the  committee.  She  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression and  was  hiphly  commended  fi)r  her  argument.  On  June  16  the 
friends  of  the  petition  were  notilied  that  a  hearing  would  be  granted  them 
at  the  evening  session  of  the  convention.  Mrs.  Harriette  C.  Keating  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Saxon  had  consented  to  speak  if  such  a  hearing  were 
granted. 

Cot.  John  M.  Sandige,  who  had  occupied  prominent  positions  in  the 

political  affairs  of  the  State,  gave  much  encouragement  and  assistance. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  urge  the  importance  of  this  movement,  and  the  ne- 
cessity thnt  the  women  who  were  most  interested  should  cheerfully  as- 
sume their  respunsibilitv  in  relation  to  it.  While  Mrs.  Saxon  was  known 
already  as  a  fearless  and  able  reformer,  and  Dr.  Harriette  C.  Keating  as  a 
noble  representative  of  woman  in  professional  life,  he  thought  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  a  voice  from  the  home  and  from  society,  and  Mrs.  Caro- 
line E.  Merrick  was  solicited  to  come  forward  and  endorse  what  her  col- 

*  Th»  foUowiag  letter  from  Un.  Saxon  to  Mis.  Minor  givos  tho  naioB  why  sbo  cottld  not  b«  prwMmt 
at  the  National  C«nv«Btiea  lield  in  St.  Look: 

"Ali:i  >t  entirely  unaided  I  have  giuned  300  name*  hi  Ave  weeks.  Among  them  two  Prcibytcrian 
mtnbters,  wives  of  three  others,  ncven  of  the  most  prominent  physicians,  ail  of  the  city  adtnlniitrators, 
two  distiagnnllid  Judges,  sevenil  lawym  and  many  leading  biwinOM  num.  I  have  bcg^  Mrs.  Emily 
P.  CoUinfl  to  tiigt  tipoa  the  AaaociatMO  to  meet  h«ic  next  your.  I  (e«l  that  now  mud  before  thi;*  con- 
vention it  our  moM  impoitaal  work,  to  I  niut  «tay  <utd  try  and  laflneiieo  tbemeaben  all  in  my  power. 
I  w  :t<t  un.nware  of  the  action  I  was  to  take  here,  and  if  I  f^et  before  the  convention  it  will  not  be  before 
the  morning  of  the  7th,  or  I  would  come  anyway  as  1  have  been  offered  a  free  passage  by  b(,th  r.iil  and 
river.  Mrs.  Collins  was  with  me  for  a  few  d.iy«  and  will  aMUreyou  of  my  untiring  efforts  in  the  cause 
here.  Cod  knows  I  would  be  willing  to  buy  fifteen  minutes  before  the  whole  cooveattoo,  the  day  they 
vote  on  that  bill,  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  life ;  for  reaembering  the  grand  wofaen  1  have  Men  sacriSced 
along  life's  path,  I  think  from  their  mfmry  -1  power  1:  t  .quence  would  sprmg  that  might  win  hearts 
of  steel  and  force  justice  to  wones  from  them.   1  will  write  again  in  a  few  days  and  report  progresa. 

**Vci]rtln«Nlf  ywrbiMdt  S.  L,  Sajmii.** 
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leagues  would  say,  in  a  few  words  at  the  close  of  the  proceeding^.  Mrsi. 
Merrick  finally  r^erreed  th:\t  ?he  should  see  her  duty  in  the  light  in  which 
it  was  presented  if  Judj^^e  Merrick,  who  constituted  her  court  of  last  re- 
sort,  should  leave  her  tntirely  free  to  act  in  the  case.  After  a  consulta- 
tion, to  her  great  surprise  and  Consternation  the  judge  said,  "  You  have 
always  desired  to  help  women— here  is  an  opportunity :  go  forward  and 
do  your  share  in  this  work.** 

The  surprise  could  hardly  have  heen  greater  if  a  procession  of  slaves 
twenty-five  years  ago  had  come  up  in  force  to  the  lordly  mansion  of  their 
master  with  several  spokesmen  chosen  from  their  ranks,  for  the  avwed 
purpose  of  asking  for  their  freedom.  The  ladies  were  treated  with  a  deli- 
cate cotirtesy  and  kindness  on  this  unusual  occasion,  which  they  can 
never  forget.  J  ud^c  Poche,  with  the  tact  of  a  true  gentleman,  endeavored 
to  smooth  a  ditficult  w  iv.  reassuring  the  failing  (  '  >ur:i4ri:  of  the  ladies  while 
assisting  them  to  mount  tlie  platform.  The  Daily  Picayune  oi  June  17, 
1879,  said: 

The  usually  prosaic  and  unimpressive  appearance  of  the  cooventwn  hall  assumed 
for  the  oecasioa  aa  eatifc  diange  last  evening,  Whea  the  conveaticii  doaed  its  fore' 
noon's  labors,  it  took  a  recess  until  half>past  7  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  affording 

thefCDiRle  <=;uffragists  an  opportunity  to  ploati  thrir  causic  before  a  full  meeting.  The 
scene  before  the  convention  was  called  to  order  was  interesting  and  amusing.  As  the 
minutes  tolled  on  the  crowd  of  ladies  commenced  to  pour  in,  and  by  6  o'clock  the 
hali  contained  some  fifty  rqiresentatives  of  the  gentler  sex  of  the  Crescent  Oty.  Every 

age  of  wnmnnhood  and  every  class  of  beauty  foun-i  representative  upon  the  Alvt. 
About  half  a  dozen  "  society  girls"  occupied  a  retired  corner  of  the  room,  while  a 
number  of  the  notables,  including  Mrs.  Myra  CUrk  Gaines,  took  possession  of  the 
middle  of  the  halL 

Promptly  at  8  o'clock  President  Wiltz  climbed  to  his  seat  and  called  the  ooiivention 
to  order  in  a  tone  slightly  husky  from  nervous  excitement.  Secretary  Haim,  having 
summoned  up  his  spare  courage,  called  the  roll  in  a  determined  voice.  Of  the  134 
members  106  responded  to  their  names.  After  the  usual  prdltminaries  Mr.  Podi^  an- 
nounced that  a  committee  of  ladies  wei«  in  attendance,  prepared  to  address  the  con- 
vention npon  the  question  of  woman  suffrage.  He  then  iiitro<iuced  Mrs.  Dr.  Keating. 
1'he  iwx  speaker  had  scarcely  begun  before  it  was  seen  that  she  possessed  a  clear,  slow 
enunciation  and  perfect  confidence  in  her  ability  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the  cau^ 
she  was  to  advocate.  She  read  from  manuscript  and  showed  no  little  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  oratory. 

Mrs.  Snxon  was  greeted  with  a  T^ur^l  of  applause,  which  was  gracefully  acknowl- 
edged by  the  recipient;  her  addre>s  was  earnest  and  made  a  deep  impression. 

Mr.  Robertson  of  St.  Landry  then  offered  the  foUowing  resection,  whidi  lies  over 
nnder  the  rules : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  elective  franchises  be  directed  to  emb<x!y  in  the 
article  u(>on  suffrage  reported  in  this  convention,  a  provision  giving  the  right  of  snf* 
frage  to  women  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

After  some  talk  the  resolutioo  was  laid  aside  to  allow  another  speedi  to  be  made. 
Mis.  B.  T.  Merrick  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Poche,  as  the  wife  of  ex-Chief-J[us» 
tice  Merrick,  and  a  shower  of  applause  followed  the  appearance  of  the  lady.  She 
said: 

Iff*  Prtndmt  Md  Dele^atts  of  tfu  CcmvmHm>-'\ft,\i!a^  met  with  snch  unexpected 
kindness  in  the  reception  which  you  have  accorded  US  to*night,  that  we  find  it  hard  to 

give  expression  to  anything  but  thanks.  When  we  remember  the  persistent  and  ag- 
gressive efforts  which  our  energetic  sisters  of  the  North  put  forth  before  they  could 
obtain  a  hearing  before  any  legislative  assembly,  we  find  ourselves  lost  in  a  pleasing 
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astimuhawiit  at  ths  gudoainess  which  beam*  upon  vt  here  liom  til  quaiten. 

S^tould  \ve  even  now  be  remanded  to  our  places  and  have  our  petitions  met  with  an 
otter  lefusal,  we  should  be  grieved  to  the  heart,  we  should  be  sorply  'ii';nppointcd.  but 
we  never  could  cherish  the  least  feeling  of  rebdlious  spite  toward  this  convention  of 
men,  wlio  liave  dMywn  thentehrea  to  respectfal  and  oomidente  toward  die  women  of 

f  lifWIiilttllfl 

Perhaps  some  of  the  gentlemen  thought  we  did  not  possess  the  moral  courage  to 
venture  even  thus  far  from  the  retiremeut  in  which  we  prefer  to  dwell ;  perhaps  they 
thought  we  would  aot  daie  to  appear  in  person  before  thia  fonnidable  body  and  speak 
for  our  own  canae.  Be  aaanred  that  a  resolute  and  cometentioua  woman  can  pat  aside 
her  in<livuhiil  preferences  at  the  call  of  duty,  and  act  unselfishly  for  the  good  of  others. 
You  are  our  wr.uesses  that  we  have  not  wearied  you  by  our  importunities,  nor  have 
we  aougltt  m  any  di^iageDUou:>  manner  to  influence  yuu  in  uur  tavur.  We  are  simply 
bete  in  response  to  your  own  coniteotts  invitation  to  explain  onr  ideas  and  opinions  on 
the  gtent  qnestion  of  wonian*a  eafrandiiaement.  The  ladies  who  have  already  ad. 
dressed  you  have  given  you  our  arguments,  and  in  eloquent  language  have  made  their 
appeal,  to  which  you  could  not  have  been  insensible.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  give 
yott  some  of  my  own  individwl  viewa  in  tiie  few  woids  which  are  to  conclude  this  in- 
tenriew. 

We  assure  jrou  we  are  not  cherishing  any  ambitious  ideas  of  political  honors  and 
emoluments  fur  women.    We  do  not  wish  to  become  governors  or  legislators,  nor 
have  wc  any  inordmate  desire  to  obtain  seats  in  congress.    I  have  seen  but  one 
woman  who  ever  expressed  even  n  wish  to  be  president  of  these  United  States.  But 
we  do  ask  with  most  seriona  earnestness  that  yon  should  give  us  the  ballot,  which  has 
been  truly  called  the  expres'^ion  of  allegiance  and  responsibility  to  the  govern- 
ment.   All  over  the  world  this  same  movement  is  advancing.     In  many  countries 
earnest,  thoughtful,  large-hearted  women  are  working  day  and  night  to  elevate  their 
sex;  to  aecttie  higher  education;  to  open  new  avennea  for  their  indnstrions  hands;  trying 
to  make  women  helpers  to  man,  instead  of  being  millstones  round  his  neck  to  sink  him 
in  liis  life  struggle.    Ah,  if  we  could  only  infuse  into  your  souls  the  courage  which  we, 
cou:>titutionaily  timid  as  we  are,  now  feel  on  this  subject,  you  would  hasten  to  perform 
diia  act  of  justice,  and  inangumte  the  banning  of  the  end  which  all  but  the  blind  can 
tee  »  surely  and  steadily  approaching.   We  are  virilling  to  accept  anything.   We  have 
always  been  in  the  position  of  beggars,  as  now,  and  cannot  l  e  cbooscrs  if  we  wished. 
We  will  gladly  accept  the  franchise  on  any  terms,  provided  they  be  wholly  and  entirely 
houorable.    If  you  should  see  proper  to  subject  us  to  an  educational  test,  even  of  a 
high  order,  we  diould  try  to  attain  it;  if  you  require  a  considerable  property  qualifica- 
tion, we  would  not  complain.    We  would  be  only  too  grateful  for  any  amelioration  of 
oor  legal  disabilities.    Allow  me  to  ask,  are  we  le<;«!  prepared  for  the  intellijj;ent  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  suffrage  than  were  the  freedmen  when  it  was  suddenly  conferred 
upon  them  7  Haa  not  this  right  been  to  them  a  beneficial  stimulant,  inducing  them  to 
use  exertions  to  promote  their  improvement,  and  has  it  not  raised  tht  ni  to  a  superior 
place,  above  the  disfranchised  classes,  such  as  the  Chinese,  Indians  and  women  ? 

Perhaps  you  think  only  a  few  of  us  desire  the  ballot.  If  that  were  so,  we  think  it 
would  nut  be  any  suthcient  reason  for  withholding  it.  In  old  times  most  of  our  slaves 
were  happy  and  contented.  Under  the  rule  of  good  and  humane  masten,  they 
gave  themselves  no  trouble  to  grasp  after  a  freedom  which  was  beyond  their 
reach.  So  it  is  with  us  to-day.  We  are  happy  and  kindly  treated  (as  wttne<<5  our  re- 
ception here  to-night),  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  numerous  privileges  which  our 
chivalrous  gentlemen  ate  so  ready  to  accord;  many  of  us  who  feel  a  wish  for  freedom, 
do  not  venture  even  to  whisper  a  single  word  about  our  rights.  For  the  last  twenty-' 
five  years  I  have  occasionally  expressed  a  desire  to  vote,  and  it  wa<?  always  received  as 
a  matter  of  surprise,  but  the  sort  of  effect  produced  was  as  different  as  the  characters 
of  the  individuals  with  whom  I  conversed,    ♦   *   ♦  • 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  we  now  leave  our  cause  in  yonr  hands^  and  commend 
it  to  your  favorable  consideration.   We  have  pointed  ont  to  yon  the  signs  of  the  dawn- 
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\n%  of  %  better  day  for  wonun,  which  are  so  plaiB  before  our  eyes,  and  implore  you  to 
reach  out  your  hand  and  help  us  up,  that  we  may  catch  the  fint  glimpw  of  it*  glory  be- 

fore  it  floods  the  world  with  noon-day  light.* 
Col.  John  M.  Sandidge  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Dorsey : 

Juke  ii,  1879. 

Mr,  pTtsidaU  mmd  GnUlemm  of  the  Comvmiiem.'^Too  weak  from  recent  iUnesa  and 

suffering  to  apj>oar  personally  before  you  liy  the  nide  of  the  women  of  Louisiana  who 
are  asking  for  the  privilege  .ind  responsibility  of  political  soffragc,  I  am  forced  to  u$e 
this  mode  of  indorsing  their  movement. 

Being  left  by  the  fiat  of  God  entirely  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  nan  to  represent 
mCt  having  large  interests  in  the  State  and  no  voice  either  in  representation  or  taxa- 
tion  while  hundreds  of  my  negro  lessees  vote  and  control  my  life  and  property.  I  fed 
that  I  ought  to  say  one  word  that  may  perhaps  aid  many  other  women  whom  fate  has 
left  equally  destitvte.  It  is  dovbtfnl  whether  I  shall  rise  fiom  my  conch  of  pttin  to 
profit  by  the  gift  should  the  men  of  Louisiana  decide  to  give  the  women  of  the  State 
the  right  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — rcpesentation  for  taxation. 
But  still  I  ask  it  for  my  sisters  and  for  the  future  of  the  race.  We  women  of  Loui«5u 
ana  have  always  been  treated  before  the  law  as  civil  partners  of  our  husbandsi.  In 
ewiy  respect  ovr  rights  have  been  protected. 

It  needs  bat  one  more  step  to  make  us  civilly  free,  and  this  we  ask  you  to  embody 
in  your  new  constitution.  Many  men  arc  not  opposed  to  the  fact  of  female  suffrage, 
but  to  its  mode  at  present;  that  could  be  corrected,  and  women  need  not  be  ez» 
posed  to  the  coarseness  and  strife  d  the  polls  as  th«^  are  now  oondncted.  There  is 
no  man  among  you  who  does  Aot  bdieve  his  wife  or  his  davghter  intelligently  capnble 
of  taking  a  voice  in  th<*  i^ovemment.  If  my  lessees  are  capable  of  being  citizens  of  Lou- 
isiana, it  is  because  fur  thirty  years  of  my  life  and  for  five  generations  of  my  ancestors 
we  have  interested  ouraelvet  in  their  civilisation  and  in  their  instmction.  Gentlem^ 
we  ask  nothing  that  would  nnsex  oanelves.  We  do  not  expect  to  do  man's  woric ;  we 
can  never  pass  the  limits  which  nature  herself  has  set  Rut  we  ask  for  justice;  we  ask 
for  rtmovnl  of  unnatural  restrictions  that  arc  contrary  lo  the  elementn!  ';pinl  of  the 
civil  law;  we  do  not  ask  for  rights,  but  for  permission  to  assume  our  natural  responsi* 
unties. 

Praying  that  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  men  of  Louisiana  may  be  moved  toward 
this  act  of  justice,  I  am,  with  profound  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

Sarah  A.  Dorsey. 

The  Webster  Tribum,  Mr.  Scanland,  editor,  of  June  25,  1879.  shows  the 
ser^sation  created  in  the  remoUst  parishes  ol  Louisiana  bythisheariog 

before  the  convention  : 

The  ladies,  it  .seems,  are  about  walking  up  and  dennri(]  nj;;  (  nl."'.rL;cd  lihefi  ^Ve 
were  under  the  impression  that  women  generally  had  about  a^j  much  iaiuude  ihey 
wanted,  bat  if  thi^  desire  more,  the  TWteur  says,  hi  the  name  of  gallantry  if  not 
justice,  let  them  have  all  they  wish.  There  is  an  element  throughout  the  Union  agi- 
tating the  proposition  that  they  are  entitled  to  vote  because  they  are  taxed.  The  Consti* 
tution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  no  one  shall  be  taxed  without  representation. 
Representation  is  based  on  population,  and,  of  course,  the  ladies  are  enumerated ;  and 
the  **  horrid  men  "  claim  that  the  ladies  are  represented  thfon^  them.  This  a  great 
many  repudiate,  and  their  heads  are  nbout  level.  When  a  man  asstjmes  to  represent  a 
woman,  he  undertakes  a  larger  contract  than  he  imagines — something  we  would  not 
dream  of  attempting  in  a  political  or  any  other  sense. 

The  ladies  who  advocate  female  suffn^  daim  tfwt  as  they  are  govctned  by  the  laws 


*  Of  b«r  speech  Mn>.  Merrick  write* :  "Fearing  that  I  could  not  be  beard,  I  proposed  to  my  sobho 
Isw,  Mr.  Ootkffie,  that  li«  should  fead  it  for  me,  but  Mi*.  Suma  objacMd,  sajrmff,  *  No  matter  if  ibcy 

dn  not  hear  a  word  y^u  9ay  !  You  do  not  wish  a  man  to  represeot  you  at  the  p-oll- :  represent  jTWinwIf 
now,  if  you  only  ktand  up  aod  move  your  U[>s.'    '  I  will,'  said  I, '  you  are  ri^jht/^^iLuiroHS. 
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they  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  making  them.  Many  of  the  ablest  women  of  this  coun- 
try hold  that  belief,  and  of  all  our  noble  statesmen,  not  one  has  advanced  an  answer 
to  thiit  demand — reasonable,  if  it  does  come  from  women.  A  French  essayist  held 
liiat  M  womeii  are  ■  p«rt  of  society,  tbey  \ant  a  rig^t  to  be  judges  of  its  nemben,  as- 
sist in  making  its  laws,  and  condenui  sad  ponith  transgro  ots.  They  have  their  in- 
flnence,  but  that  is  not  so  effective  as  power.  »  *  *  *  Some  of  the  brightest 
intellects  that  adorn  the  social  circles  throughout  this  country  and  State  h<^ 
these  views  and  ably  advuioe  them.  Among  them  in  this  State  are  Mrs.  E.  L.  Saxon, 
Mrs.  Merridc,  wife  of  ex>Chief-Justice  Merrick,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Harriette  Keating. 
When  our  convention  was  discussing  the  suffrage  question,  the-  e  Indies  pL-titimied  to 
be  heard.  Of  course  the  request  was  allowed.  Last  Tuesday  evening  the  al)ove-nien- 
tioned  ladies  addressed  the  congress  at  length.  Their  speeches  were  able,  and  the 
ideas  they  advanced  were  sonnd  logic;  hot  if  carried  into  effect  may  prove  beneficial, 
and  may  not.  Woman  suffrage  is  an  experiment.  Like  everything  else,  we  will  never 
know  its  effects  until  aft^r  it  i'v  tried.  We  only  wish  that  there  were  a  few  more  men 
in  that  convention  who  could  make  as  able  speeches  as  did  these  ladies— notwithstand- 
ing the  Utopian  ideas  advanced. 

When  the  new  constitution  finally  went  forth,  it  contained,  as  the  result 
of  all  our  a^mentsand  appeals,  hut  one  little  concession : 

Akticlk  838.  Women  twenty>one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  shaU  be  eligible  to  any 
office  of  control  or  mansganent  under  the  sdiool  laws  of  the  State, 

Judge  I.  F.  Marshall  of  Catahoula  parish,  an  accomplished  gentleman 
and  able  lawyer,  suggested  this  article,  and  it  was  presented  and  cham- 
pioned by  Hon.  F.  L.  Claiborne  *  of  Pointe  rr)upce.  The  women  of 
Louisiana  have  never  realized  any  advantage  from  this  law.  All  school 
offices  are  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  and  there  was  no 
serious  agitation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  clause  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion until  the  autumn  of  1885,  when,  in  response  to  the  demand  that 
women  should  be  appointed  on  the  school-board  of  New  Orleans*  Gov. 
.McEneiy,  through  a  correspondent  of  the  Thim^Dmocrat^  gave  his 
opinion  as  follows : 

If  a  married  woman  occupied  an  ofHce  under  the  school  laws,  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  suit  to  enforce  some  right  connected  with  it,  she  would  have  to  get  the 
consent  of  her  husband  to  bring  the  suit  and  join  him  with  her.  There  are  only  a  few 
exceptional  cases  where  the  manied  woman  can  legally  act  independently  of  her  hus- 
band. Our  code  SO  recognizes  the  paramount  control  of  the  husband  that  when  a 
vk'idnw,  who  is  the  tutor  of  hrr  minor  children,  wi-^hes  to  marry,  and  gets  the  consent 
of  a  family  meeting  to  be  retained  in  the  tutorship,  the  code,  article  355,  says  :  Her 
second  husband  becomes  of  necessi^  the  co-tutor,  and,  for  the  administration  of  the 
property  subsequently  to  his  marriagei  becomes  bound  m  *^d»  with  his  wife.  And 
so  it  would  be  in  the  appointment  of  a  married  w  Tnan  to  a  public  office.  Her 
hu>band,  of  necessity,  would  share  it  with  hi  r;  w(nilf!,  m  fact,  be  the  officer.  And  as 
to  unmarried  women.  Article  233  does  not  rc|>cai  any  ot  their  disabiiities.  It  does  not 
repeal  die  laws  creating  the  essential  differences  between  men  and  women.  It,  as  I 
stated*  simpty  asserts  a  right,  and  is  inoperative  nntil  there  is  legislation  to  enforce  it. 

The  DaUyPicayufu  of  November  16,  under  the  head  lines  of  "  Women 
as  Members  of  School  B  )nrds,"  "The  Law  and  the  Facts  in  the  Case 
Ptesented  by  Mrs.  Merricic."  gives  the  following: 

•  TIm  Chflwniet  aiea  dbtinfubticd  Vii«|iitia  ivuStf^  \mX  bdonir  to  tnm  liislonr  of  Mivdnlpiil  and 

Louuiana  since  territorial  time  ^Tr.  Cl.iitx)rne  now  rcRrcts  thai  he  did  not  go  farther,  f  r  hr  U  satls- 
§«d  that  wumeo  may  be  tnutcU  wuh  powen  that  have  long  been  withheld.  He  says  he  wa^  IcO  to  rc« 
Sect  Acriousiy  on  the  subject  by  the  aMc  addiCMas  of  Mil.  Kaatiag;,  Ifis.  Saapa  aad  Uis,  Mdridc,  wha 
SMdc  a  pcofonad  inpwuion  oa  tlw  ooavntioa. 
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Lut  Thursday  evening,  November  X9,  a  q>edal  meeting  or  recepdon  «m  hdd  Iff 

tlw  Women's  club  at  their  rooms  on  Baronne  street.  On  this  occasion  the  dnb  «uad» 
dre^ned  by  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Merrick,  n  od  and  practical-minded  friend  of  the  canse 
of  wuman.  The  izth  was  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  SianU'n, 
and  a  decorated  picture  of  the  famous  woman  hung  in  the  rooms.  Mrs.  Memck  re^ 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mn.  Sttntea,  but  devoted  the  firsi  peitof  tbeeveaiag  lo  leediqg 
foUofwiag  peper,  the  mUer  of  which  it  of  the  keenest  inteittt  to  all  men 
and  women  m  the  State : 

More  than  eighty  thousand  children  attend  the  public  schools  in  Louisiana,  and  of 
tliis  number  one-half  are  girls,  and  of  the  389  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schoob 
of  New  Orleans,  368  are  women.  It  omnot  be  denied  that  these  are  of  equal  concern 
and  impMtance  to  the  State  with  any  like  number  of  boys  and  men*  nor  does  it  leqniie 
any  atgnment  to  prove  that  mothers  are  best  qualified  to  superintend  and  look  after 
the  wtdfnre  of  their  own  children.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  convention  of  1879  en^ 
bodied  the  following  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  : 

Article  232.  Women  21  years  of  age  and  upward  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of 
oootnd  or  management  nnder  the  sdiool  laws  of  this  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  t%^t  conferred  by  this  article  <»  women  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  the  chief  executive  of  the  State,  with  his  present  views, 'is  apparently 
unwdhng  to  make  any  appointment  of  women  to  such  management  without  further 
legislation.  The  views  of  the  Governor  on  all  questions  are  always  entitled  to  great 
respect.  The  question  is  one  of  interpretation,  and  many  df  Uie  best  lawyers  in 
Lor.isi.ma  do  not  hcsiiarr  to         and  declare  a  different  view. 

1  am  told  that  there  arc  in  the  various  constitutions  of  the  States  and  general  gov. 
emment  two  classes  of  provisions,  the  one  self-executmg  and  absolute,  and  the  other 
requiring  legislative  action  before  they  can  be  exercised.  For  example  of  the  first 
class,  article  59  of  the  constitution  declares  that  "  the  supreme  executive  power  of  the 
State  shall  be  ve^fed  in  a  chief  magistrate,  who  shall  be  styled  the  Governor  of  Tx>Qisi- 
ana."  Nobody  would  ever  undertake  to  say  that  the  governor  was  dependent  on  any 
more  legislation  to  carry  this  into  effect  so  as  to  enable  him  to  fill  his  office.  If  he 
were,  it  would  then  become  necessary  to  legislate  aiiont  every  other  article,  and  so  the 
constitution  would  be  worthless,  everything  being  required  to  be  done  over  by  the 
leg! -lat lire  l)efore  tlie  constitution  could  have  any  effect. 

Article  23a  of  the  constitution  is  imperative.  It  declares  that  women  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  shall  l)e  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  nnder  the 
school  laws  of  the  State.  Can  the  legislature  repeal  or  modify  this  mandate?  Of 
course  not.  Could  the  absoluteness  of  this  right  be  expressed  in  plainer  or  more  ener. 
getic  terms?  No,  indeed.  We  are  told  and  have  been  made  to  understand  that  it  is 
a  right  conferred  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  which  cannot  be  defeated  or  enlarged, 
or  even  abridged  in  any  way  by  the  legislature;  neither  by  modification,  repeal,  or  in. 
action.  That  this  article  being  paramount  law,  itself  repeals  all  legi5.1ation  inconsist- 
ent with  it.  The  con.slitmion,  I  am  told,  prescribes  the  legal  and  other  qualihcations 
for  uur  judges  of  the  courts.  Nobody  ever  thought  legislative  action  waj>  needed  when 
their  qualifications  are  according  to  that  instrument,  to  enable  them  to  take  their 

places  on  the  bench. 

Article  1S5  of  the  constitution  prescribes  the  qualifications  of  %*oters  or  electors,  .ind 
we  are  instructed  that  all  conflicting  laws  on  that  point  are  annulled  by  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people  in  eonvention  assembled.  In  fact,  good  lawyers  have  given  ns  in- 
numerable examples,  iUnstrationa  and  decisions  to  this  effect;  and  even  women,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  la\\*s  uf  their  State,  b  L:-n  to  understand  that  they 
h.we  a  ri  ;ht  to  a  place  on  the  school-l>oard  for  some  one  ot  their  own  sex  here  in  Lou- 
isiana, i  rue,  it  has  been  said  that  there  are  other  articles  which  are  in  conflict  with 
article  aje,  but  we  are  told  the  other  provisions  of  the  constitution  relate  to  other  and 
more  general  subjects,  and  on  this  very  subject  the  framers  of  die  oonstitntioa  have  in 
very  positive  .nnd  pnini'^takable  terms  declared  i?^  precise  will,  and  it  is  wasting  time 
to  try  to  explain  it  away.    These  wise  jurists  do  not  fear  to  tell  us  further,  that  special 
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lawB  or  proviakms  in  a  constitntion  or  statnte  abrogate  or  limit  the  genera!  ptovislofM 
m  th«  same  instrument. 

We  are  sorry  that  otir  g;ovemor  apprehends  any  difficulty  would  arise  in  regard 
to  married  women  being  school  directors.  He  says  the  husband  might  change  his 
domicile  and  the  wife  would  be  obliged  to  follow  him,  and  if  bond  were  required  she 
ooold  not  sign  it  without  his  eonaent,  and  finally  the  fact  was  she  could  not  ^anything 
without  the  husband's  consent.  Then  **  the  husband  wcmid  share  the  oflfice  with  her." 
I  have  heard  that  it  was  diflkult  to  prevent  oxit<;ide  influences  from  operating  upon  the 
minds  of  men  in  ofiice.  We  have  certainly  heard  some  complaints  of  this  sort,  but  it 
■ecma  that  thm  would  be  no  great  danger  encountered  from  this  source.  The  duties 
whidi  this  aiticle  of  the  constitution  pennits  women  to  perform  are  not  generally  re- 
munerative, and  wr  ul  l  I'C  probably  more  a  labor  of  l(.)ve  than  of  reward.  As  to 
the  other  oh>rrtiori-,  i  rtfiaps  the  husband  would  sign  his  wife's  bond,  and  perhaps 
he  would  not  muve  away  while  she  held  the  office.  I  have  heard  that  sheriffs  sometimes 
ran  away  after  giving  bond*  and  people  are  sometimes  elected  to  office  and  unable  to 
qualify,  and  others  disappoint  the  public  by  resigning.  Moreoyer  we  have  ascertained 
the  fact  that  a  tutrix  may  sub'tequently  marry,  and  that  act  does  not  prevent  her  from 
filling  the  othce  of  tutrix,  neither  does  the  fact  of  being  already  married  prevent  her 
from  disdiai^ing  the  duties  of  tntiix.  But  I  see  no  harm  done  IF  the  hushsnd  should 
become  the  assistant  of  his  wife  in  this  office.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  two  together 
would  have  a  superior  official  knowledge  (tf  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the  girls  sent  to 
the  public  schools  ami  tlie  women  who  teach  them  daily,  than  the  hu>band  could  pos- 
sibly attain  by  himself?  But  the  whole  difficulty,  it  seems  to  us,  might  be  obviated. 
Let  the  governor  appoint  unmarried  women.  A  woman  who  has  been  so  unfortunate 
«s  to  be  a  widow  would  not  be  objectionable. 

The  article  says  :  "  Women  over  twenty-one  years  shall  be  eligible"  to  these  of- 
fices. It  does  not  say  the  legislature  may  make  them  "eligible."  By  its  own  mherent 
loroe  it  declares  them  eligible.  If  they  are  really  eligible,  then  why  not  have  them 
selected  and  appointed?  They  have  eveiy  requisite  for  the  office,  and  as  the  diction, 
ary  says,  are  "proper  to  be  chosen."  They  are  "  qualified  to  be  elected."  They  are 
'  legally  qualified."  They  arc  eligible.  It  i,s  not  at  all  likely  that  the  legislature  will 
ever  do  the  vain  thing  of  athrming  a  constitutional  right  so  explicitly  given. 

The  (^position  of  the  executive,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  bar  not  only  to  this  pro- 
vision being  carried  out,  but  also  to  the  raising  of  any  question  under  it  for  the  ooiuid* 
ernrirm  of  the  judiciary.  It  is  cont'idently  b  .^ed  and  expected  that  he  wil!  consent  to 
recon!»ider  the  whole  question.  We  feel  sure  the  governor  will  not  intentionally  be 
guilty  of  any  injustice  to  the  women  of  Louisiana,  and  will  not  desire  to  withhold  any 
benefit  from  them  which  has  already  been  conferred  by  the  State  constitution.  Women 
all  over  the  Union  rejoiced  when  this  generous  concession  was  granted  here  in  Louisi- 
ana. In  many  other  States  they  enjoy  the  same,  and  greater  privileges,  and  letters  and 
inquiries  have  come  from  distant  States,  ai>king  why  this  law  has  not  gone  into  effect. 
We  are  aware  that  any  lefmm  changing  existing  conditions  must  move  slowly, 
and  is  apt  to  be  unpopular  with  men  in  authority  ;  then  it  also  antagonizes  the  inertia 
of  women,  who  are  too  modest  to  thrust  themselves  forward,  saying,  "  I  am  ready  to 
serve  the  Stale  ";  yet  they  know  all  the  time  they  can  do  good  service  in  relation  to 
the  schools.  Only  give  them  a  kindly  helping  hand,  and  we  feel  sure  that  a  valuable 
cooperating  influence  vrill  be  felt,  of  which  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  in  the  past  We 
leave  this  matter  to  the  governor,  to  the  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the  fatheil  who 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  daughters  as  well  as  of  their  sons. 

Our  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  physiology  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  while  the  vast  m.ijority  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  are 
women,  and  no  college  in  which  thnt  science  is  tnught  is  open  to  them.  In 
1885.  DrChail!^  pave  a  course  of  t  ree  icrtures  on  physiology'  and  anatomy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Orleans  teachers,  who,  while  they  are  doing 
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the  most  important  public  work  in  training  the  rising  geneiation  in  Ihe 
rudiments  of  learning,  are  denied  the  advanteges  of  the  higher  education 
that  would  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  their  profession.   A  fitting  precedent 

for  the  action  of  nur  niiers  may  be  found  in  Shakespeare's,  "Titus 
Andronicus,"  in  wh u  h  rude  jni  n  seize  the  king's  daughter,  cut  out  hier 
tong^ue  and  cut  oti  her  hands,  and  then  bid  her  go  call  for  water  and 
wash  her  hands. 

The  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  formed  in  1882  with  110 
bers,  unanimously  elected  Miss  Eliza  Rudolph  a  member.  Miss  Rudolpit 
was  then  the  only  woman  in  the  drug  business.  Having  been  refused 
admission  to  the  medical  college  of  the  State  University,  she  perfected 
herself  in  pharmacy  by  a  a>urse  of  private  lectures.  In  1884  she  was 
elected  corresponding^  secretar}'  of  the  association. 

The  Daily  Picayune,  in  closing  its  half-century,  gives  the  following  of 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Nicholson,  its  chief  owner  and  manager  since  January,  1S76: 

"Pearl  Rivers,"  the  lady's  nom  de  plumt,  was  already  well  known  in  the  republic 
of  letters  before  she  became,  as  she  now  is,  the  most  eminent  female  journalist  in  the 
world,  laigel^r  owning  and  suocewfidly  directing  for  yean  a  great  daily  politi- 
cal journal.  The  fact  is  unique.  The  fame  of  Mrs.  Nicholson  belongs  to  the  world 
of  letters  and  her  biography  may  be  found  in  any  dictionary  of  Southern  authors, 
nevertheless  a  history  of  the  I'lcaymie  would  not  be  complete  without  some  notice  of 
one  who  has  had  so  mvdi  to  do  with  its  destiny.  Miss  Eliia  J.  Poltevent  is  a  native 
of  Hancock  county.  Mississippi.  She  was  bom  on  the  banks  eC  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  streams  in  the  South,  Pearl  river.  She  wrote  over  the  name  of  "Pearl 
Rivers,"  and  her  poems  made  her  a  conspicuous  niche  in  the  temple  of  Southern 
letten.  She  wr^te  much  for  die  ,^&»fMiw  and  wrote  iMisdfkitol^^ 
She  was  married  to  Col.  Holbrook,  the  proprietor  of  die  peper,  and  after  hw  death  in 
1876,  she  succeeded  to  the  ownership.  This  was  a  trj'ing  portion  for  a  woman. 
The  South  had  not  recovered  from  the  devastation  of  the  war,  and  the  Picayune  was 
involved  in  embarrassments.  Friends  even  advised  her  to  dispo»e  of  the  property 
and  not  to  endertake  to  formidable  a  task  as  the  condnct  of  a  daily  p^ier  under 
existing  complications.  Brave  and  tme-hearted,  with  a  profound  and  ahidiagcon- 
viction  of  her  duty  in  the  matter,  she  assumed  th'e  control  of  the  paper.  She  wisely 
surrounded  herself  with  able  and  devoted  assistants,  and  with  their  help  has  gallantly 
and  tuccessfttlly  anrmottnted  many  formidable  obstacles,  until  die  has  seen  Ae  Pieom 
yufu  reestablished  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  basis.  Mr.  George  Nicholson  had  ac- 
quired a  proprietorship  in  it,  and  when  Mrs.  Holbrook  n^^umed  control  the  firm  name 
was  £.  J.  Holhrook  &  Co.  On  June  23,  1878,  the  interests  of  the  two  copartners 
were  further  consolidated  by  marriage.  Since  then  the  Fiaiyun*  has  been  published 
under  the  fim  nemo  of  Nidiolflon  &  Co.,  and  the  columns  daily  attest  the  energy,  en- 
terprise and  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted,  while  ita  advertising  patronage  speaks 
for  itself. 

Mrs.  Martha  R,  Field  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  <jf  the  Pit  ayum, 
She  h;is  charge  of  the  Sunday  woman's  column,  besides  her  regular 
column  over  the  nom  de  plume  of  Catherine  Cole. 

The  Timci-Detnocrat  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Burke,  who  however  leaves  its 
manajsement  to  her  husband.  Col.  Burke.  Miss  Bessie  Bislaod,  under 
the  name  of  B.  L.  R.  Dane,  contributes  to  the  Sunday  paper,  and  edits 
the  "  Sric-a^Brac  column  *'  which  consists  of  criticisms  and  reviews  of  the 
leading  magazines.  This  paper  boasts  the  must  clever  Society  column** 
in  the  country  ;  it  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Coldwell  Nixon  who  is  now. 
i886»  superiatendent  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Exposition. 
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Mrs.  J.  Plnkney  Smith  edits  the  '*  Social  Melange  '*  of  the  Siaiu*  Among 
tl&e  regular  Sunday  contributors  are  Miss  Corrinne  Castillano8»  who 
buzzes  as  the  Society  Bee,  and  Mrs.  MoIIie  Moore  Davis,  known  as  the 
"  Teia=  Sr  nor  Bird."  Mrs.  Ada  Hilderbrand.  editor  of  the  Cornier  at 
Gretna,  did  the  printing  for  the  Woman's  Exposition. 

New  Orleans  has  a  Woman's  National  Press  Association  of  which  Mrt. 
EL  J.  Nicholson  is  president;  a  Christian  Woman's  Exchange,  Mrs.  R 
M.  Wamsley,  president,  doing  a  business  of  $45,000  a  year,*  a  Southern 
Art  Union  and  Woman's  Industrial  Association,  with  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stauffer 
suad  others  on  the  auxiliary  executive  committee,  and  a  Woman's  Club,f 
originated  by  Miss  Bessie  Bisland  who  was  the  president  of  the  club  for 
the  first  year,  1885. 

The  laws  of  Louisiana  relating  to  women  have  been  given  b\  Judge 
E.  T.  Merrick,  a  well-known  legal  authority  and  for  ten  years  the  chief- 
Justice  of  the  Supremd  Court  of  the  State: 

The  rights  of  married  women  to  their  estates  are  probably  better  secured  in  Louisi- 
ana  tiian  in  any  other  of  these  United  States.  The  laws  on  this  subject  are  derived 
from  Spain.  Certain  piorinco  of  tbat  kingdom  were  oonqnared  and  for  oentnrieB 
held  by  the  Visigoths,  among  ivhom.  as  among  the  Franks  at  Paris,  the  institution 
called  the  commtinity  of  aqnets  and  gains  brfwecn  husband  and  wife,  prevailed.  Tn 
Spam,  as  in  France,  there  were  certain  provinces  in  which  the  ancient  Roman  law 
ccntiaaed  In  force,  and  they  «m  called  the  provinces  of  die  written  law.  In  these 
(called  also  the  countries  of  the  dotal  rtgimt)  there  waa  no  community  between  the 
spouses  of  their  acquisitions.  Both  of  these  systems  are  recognized  by  the  Louisiana 
civil  code,  but  if  the  parties  marry  without  any  marriage  settlement  the  law  implies 
that  they  have  married  mder  tfie  ngim§  of  eommnnity.  To  prevent  error  it  b 
proper  to  dbierve  tbat  there  have  been  three  civil  codes  adopted  in  Lonisiana,  tu.,  in 
tBo3.  1S25  and  1870.  The  mnm'age  laws  are  substantially  the  same  in  all,  but  bear 
different  numbers  in  each  code.  The  following  references  are  to  the  co<le  of  1870. 
Except  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cai>es  the  hubband  and  wife  are  incapable  of  making 
binding  contiMts  with  each  other  daring  the  marriage.  Hence  all  lettlements  of 
IMopeity,  to  be  binding,  must  be  executed  before  marriage  and  in  solemn  form, 
that  is,  before  a  notary  and  two  male  witnesses  having  the  proper  qualifications.  The 
betrothed  are  granted  considerable  liberty  over  the  provisions  of  their  marriage  con- 
tract,  as  Che  following  qnotatioos  show ; 

Akt.  2.32s-  In  relation  to  property,  the  law  only  regnlates  the  conjugal  associa- 
tion in  default  of  particular  agreements,  which  the  partie*?  are  at  liberty  to  stipulate  as 
they  please,  provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  good  morals  and  under  the  moditications 
heieafter  prescribed. 

Art.  2,326.  Husband  and  wife  can  in  no  ca.se  enter  into  .any  agreement  or  make 
any  renunciation  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  alter  the  legal  order  of  descents, 
either  with  respect  to  themselves,  in  what  concerns  the  inheritance  of  their  diildren* 


*  The  oficm  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Exchanfe  for  1885.  were :  Prttident.  Mrs.  R.  M.  Walmsley; 
VUt'Pmidemif^  Mctdaoics  T.  G.  Rkhardson,  M.  W.  Bactlett.  Albert  Baldwtn,  John  R.  Juden,  J.  H. 

Allen;  Recording  Secrttary^Wr^.  Thi  An/e;  Ccrret^Mding-  Sicreiary.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Wharton; 
TrtniHrcr,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Davis  ;  Ai  tin^  Tremurtr^  Mrs,  F.  N.  Grisw  .lii  ;  fi  ^urd  0/ Munaji^f'  iy  Mc*- 
damo  S.  La.'niram,  M.  C.  Jennings,  B.  D.  Wood,  A.  BritUn,  Percy  Roberts,  S.  Delgatio,  F.  N.  Gri*- 
wold,£.U  Wood^Wm.  Ituller,  £.  KanleU,G.  W.  Pihcbard.  L.  P.  Wayne,  T.  H.  Uolmcs^J.  B. 
Wallace,  Albert  Bafdwin,  P.  N.  Strang,  K.  Fohri,  S.  H.  Kennedy,  H.  }.  Leovy,  John  nurker,  R.  M. 
Wilm>lcy,  T.  G.  Richardson,  Theo.  Auze.  B.  J.  WhaitOtt,  S.  H,  Oanris.  M.  W,  Bsitktt,  D,  A.  Oivfla, 
Jo^n  K.  Judcn,  J.  U.  Allen,  Fred.  Wing. 

t  The  original  memben  of  th«  Woman's  Club  were :  Mu.<(  Bessie  Bisland,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W. 
Raker,  MU*  C.  F.^rmr,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ferguson,  Mi^s  K.  H.ic-in.  .Mi»»  J.  K  Linslcr,  Mis-  H.  I). 
Pickens,  Mist  M.  Sicbold,  Mn.  M.  J.  C  Swayie,  Jdiu  £.  Sduieves,  Miic  M.  Maoning,  Miss  P.  Tcil  ■ 
lebaom. 
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posterity,  or  with  respect  to  their  children  between  thentdves,  without  prejudice  to 
the  donations  inter  x'ii'as  or  vwriis  cjttsa,  which  take  place  acooSfdang  to  the 
formalities  and  in  the  cases  determined  by  this  code. 

The  parties  are  also  "  prohibited  from  derogating  from  the  power  of  the  hn«hand 
over  the  person  of  his  wife  ami  children  which  belongs  to  the  husband  a»  the  head 
of  the  fanily,  or  from  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  aiirviving  husband  or  wife** 

(C.  C  Art.  2,327). 

If  tlic  panics  adopt  the  dotal  riginu  in  their  marriage  contract  the  dotal  effects  are 
(except  under  some  circumstances)  inalienable  daring  marriage;  and  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage,  they  are  to  be  replaced  or  retamed  to  wife,  or  her  heira,  and  to 
tecnre  Ihia,  the  wife  haa  a  mortgage  on  her  husband's  lands,  and  a  privilege  on  liia 
movables,  including  those  of  the  community  (C.  C,  Art.  2376;  Art.  2347).  "The 
dower  is  given  to  the  husband,  for  him  to  enjoy  the  same  as  long  as  the  r  ir-ii^e  ^hal! 
la&t."  Strung  as  is  this  iauguagc,  the  dowry  is  given  by  the  wife  or  her  tattier  or 
mother  or  otiwr  rehidons  or  friends,  simply  to  snppoct  the  marxiage. 

Under  the  regime  of  the  commottity,  tfie  individual  property  of  the  husband  or  wife, 
and  all  property  either  may  acquire  afterwards  by  inheritance  or  donations  rr- 
fcmain  separate  property.  The  conjugal  partnership  is  dehned  by  C  C,  Art.  2402. 
**  This  pMtnership,  or  mmmnnity,  consists  of  the  profits  of  all  the  effects  of  whicii  the 
hnsband  has  the  administiation  and  enjoyment,  either  of  right  or  in  fact,  of  the  pit^ 
duce  of  the  reciprocal  industry  and  labor  of  both  husband  and  wife,  and  the  estates 
which  they  may  acquire  during  marriage,  either  by  donations  made  jomtly  to  them 
both,  or  by  purchase,  or  in  any  other  similar  way,  even  should  the  purchase  be  in  the 
name  of  one  of  the  two,  and  not  of  both,  hecaose  in  that  case  the  period  of  time  whea 
the  purcha-se  is  made  is  alone  attended  to,  and  not  the  person  who  made  the  purchase." 

During  the  marriage  the  husbrsnd  has  the  mrsnnpement  of  the  community,  and  he 
can  sell  or  exchange  the  same,  but  he  cannot  give  away  the  real  estate  without  btndmg 
his  estate  10  lecompense  the  wife  or  her  heirs,  for  the  oofrhalf  so  given  away.  All 
the  income  of  his  estate  muit  enter  into  the  commnniQr«  On  the  other  hand  the  wife 
may  at  her  pleasure  take  her  own  estate  from  the  management  of  the  husband  into  her 
own  control  and  discretion  (C  C  8384).  But  in  this  coniiugeucy  she  must  contribute 
to  the  family  expenses  (C.  C.  2389  and  2435). 

If  the  n^nof  tbeJinsband  become  embnmssed,  the  wife  can  sue  the  hnsband  Cor 
a  separation  of  property,  and  get  a  jurlj^ent  again>t  him  for  .ill  indebtedness,  on  ac- 
count of  money  or  property  u:>ed  or  disposed  of  by  him,  and  sell  him  out  under  execu- 
tion, and  buy  in  the  property  herself  if  she  sees  fit.  Thus  she  stands  in  a  more  favor- 
able position  toward  the  commnniqr  than  the  hniband,  who  ia  bound  for  all  its  debts, 
for  she  can  stand  by  and  choose.  If  the  community  becomes  prosperous,  she  has  the 
absolute  ri^ghx,  ns  owsier.  to  onc-half  of  it  after  payment  of  debts,  and  a  ligllt  to  the 
income  of  the  other  half  until  she  dies,  or  marries  a  second  time. 

By  causing  her  chums  on  acoonnt  of  her  separate  or  paraphemal  estate  to  be  re» 
eorded.  she  secures  a  mortgage  against  her  husband's  lands  and  the  lands  of  the 
community.  If  a  husband  or  wife  dies  affluent,  leaving  the  survivor  in  necessitous  cir- 
cttmstances,  the  latter  can  claim  one-fourth  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased.  This  is 
oalled  **  the  marital  fourth.**  The  wife,  also,  if  she  or  the  diiidren  do  not  possess  one 
dionsand  dollars  in  their  own  lig^t,  can  chiim  as  a  privilege  and  against  the  crediinti^ 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  a  sum  which,  with  her  own  estate,  shall  equ.il  that  amount. 

The  wife  cannot  appear  in  court,  or  dispose  of,  or  mort^n^e,  or  acquire  rc.T.1  c-tate. 
without  the  consent  of  the  husband,  but  the  judge  of  the  court  of  the  domictl  may  au> 
dwrise  tiie  wife  to  sae^  or  be  sued.  If  the  husband  tefnses  to  empower  the  wife  to 
contract,  she  may  cite  him  into  court  and  have  the  property  of  the  proposed  contract 
settle  d  by  an  order  of  the  judge.  The  wife  has  full  power  to  make  a  will  without  ai^ 
autiiorisation  from  her  husband  or  the  court. 

AftT.  3.398.  The  wifie.  whether  separated  in  property,  by  contract,  or  b^  judgment, 
or  not  separated,  cannrt  >  ir.f!  herself  for  her  hushand.  nor  conjointly  with  him,  for 
debts  contracted  by  him  before  or  during  the  marriage. 
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Art.  119.  The  htttfaud  uid  trife owe  to  each odternntiud  fidelity,  ittfipoit  end  a»> 

sistance. 

Aht.  I90.  The  wife  {s  bound  to  live  with  her  husband,  and  follow  him  wherever  Im 

chooses  to  reside:  the  husband  is  obliged  to  receive  her,  and  furnish  her  with  wfaetevei 

is  required  for  the  convenience  of  life  in  proportion  to  his  means  and  condition. 

It  is  provided  th  it  the  <inmicil  for  ^yrnnting  divorces  of  such  marriages  as  havf  been 
solemnised  in  Louisiana,  shall  be  in  thai  Stale  so  that  the  courts  of  Louisiana  may 
graal  divoiees  for  caoses  and  fanlts  committed  in  foreign  eoentties.  For  abaodoD* 
nent  and  other  causes,  a  final  divorce  cannot  be  granted  until  one  year  after  a  decies 
of  separation  from  bed  and  board  has  elapsed  without  a  reooociltaUoo.  In  otlier  pai^ 
ticolars  the  law  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  States. 

One  day  in  1842,  the  New  Orleans  Delta  had  this  item : 
"  Myra  Clark  Gaines  argued  her  own  case  in  court  in  this  city ; 
the  only  instance  of  a  lady  appearing  as  counsel  in  the  courts." 
Mrs.  Gatnes  was  a  remarkable  woman.  She  carried  on  a  suit  for 
many  years  against  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  recover  property 
that  belonged  to  her,  and,  through  untold  difficulties  and  delays, 
triumphed  at  last.  She  preserved  her  3routh,  beauty  and  vivacity 
until  late  in  life.  All  who  knew  her  can  readily  recall  her  bright, 
sparkling  lace,  and  wonderful  powers  of  conversation.  In  her 
long  experience  in  litigation,  she  became  well  versed  in  the  laws 
regarding  real  estate  and  the  right  of  descent.  Mrs.  Gaines  was 
a  generous  woman  and  did  not  desire  to  rob  the  poor ;  to  many 
such  she  gave  a  quit-claim  title  to  the  property  which  she  had 
secured  under  her  suits. 

In  1869,  the  New  Orleans  Republican  had  an  excellent  editorial 
fully  endorsing  the  demand  for  woman's  enfranchisement.  In 
1870  the  Livingston  Herald,  published  in  Ponchatuula  parish,  by 
J.  O.  and  J.  E.  Spencer,  advocated  suffrage  for  women. 

In  1874,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  rendered  a  dccibion  that 
when  a  woman  owns  a  steamboat  she  may  be  named  in  the  papers 
as  the  master  of  the  same.  This  decision,  despite  the  opposition 
of  Solicitor  Raynor,  received  confirmation  in  case  of  Mrs.  Miller, 
in  18S3,  from  Secretary  Charles  J.  Folger. 

IL— Texas. 

In  the  adoption  of  the  first  constitution  of  Texas»  woman  had 

some  representatives  in  the  convention  to  remind  the  legislators 

of  that  State  of  her  existence,  and  to  demand  that  the  constitution 

be  so  framed  as  to  secure  the  ricfht  of  suffrage  alike  to  both  sexes. 
On  the  resolution  of  Mr.  M undine,  to  extend  suffrage  to  women, 
in  the  constitutional  convention  of  Texas,  January,  1669,  Hon. 
L.  D.  Evans  said  : 

51 
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I  do  not  favor  die  adopiion  of  this  m«msur«  at  the  prcacat  time,  becaose  the  coun-.ry 
is  not  yet  prepared,  yet  it  is  entitled  to  our  respectful  considfm'i  n — therefore  1  ihiiik 
the  convention  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  state  the  ground  on  which  ih« 
fnend&  of  woman  mffrage  place  their  advocacy,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able  under  the  fire* 
minute  rule.  It  doca  not  comport  with  the  dignity  of  a  representative  body  engaged 
in  forming  a  constitution  of  government  to  thrust  aside  the  claim  of  woman  to  the 
rifi^hi  of  stifTragc, — a  claim  that  \%  advocated  by  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  andpoliti- 
cal  philosophers  of  Europe  and  America,  and  i&  destined  to  a  sure  and  speedy 
triumph. 

Aristotle,  the  pmfoundest  thinker  of  antiquity,  in  bis  treatise  on  potitics*  defines  a 
citi/en  lu  be  "  one  who  enjuys  a  ilue  share  in  the  govemment  of  th.it  country  of  which 
he  IS  a  member."  If  he  does  not  enjoy  this  right,  then  he  is  no  citizen,  but  a  subject. 
Every  citiaen,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  a  voice — a  vote — a  due  share  in  the  govemment 
of  his  countiy.  I  am  aurare  that  the  courts  and  poUtidana  in  democratic  America  have 
not  so  defined  citizenship.  The  reason  is  that  politics  is  not  yet  a  pc^itive  science,  and 
they  h.ive  fniled  to  analy/e  this  question.  Had  they  a  clear  conception  of  the  con- 
stituent dements — the  anatomy,  so  to  speak,  of  the  body  politic,  they  would  perceive 
that  suffrage — a  voice  in  the  govefnment~-i»  an  essential  condition  of  cltiien^p. 
Aristotle,  in  his  treatise,  which  is  perhaps  the  ablest  yet  given  to  the  World,  pointed 
out  that  families,  not  i;  tlividuals,  are  the  constituent  units  of  a  State. 

A  family — a  household — exists  and  is  held  together  by  natural  laws,  indef>endent  of 
the  .State,  and  an  aggr^ation  of  these  constitute  the  State.  The  head  of  the  family, 
whoever  that  may  be,  according  to  ila  atmctureb  is  the  representative  in  the  State.  iUl 
the  constituent  members  of  the  family,  consisting,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  of  husband, 
wife,  children  and  domestics,  are  sub'  -rt  to  the  authority  of  the  head,  and  hr-.ve  no 
voice,  no  vote,  no  share  in  the  govemment,  except  through  their  head  or  represeata- 
tive.  In  societies  where  the  common  law  obtains,  whidi  in  this  respect  is  n  transcript 
of  the  Bible,  the  wife,  like  the  child.  Is  subordinated  to  the  authority  of  the  husband, 
and  on  principle,  has  no  vou  r,  no  vote.  On  the  decease  of  the  husband,  the  widow 
hetomcs  the  head  of  the  family,  and  on  principle  is  entitled  to  n  voire,  a  vote.  But 
in  countries  where  the  civil  law  governs,  the  wife  is  the  partner,  and  not  the  subject  of 
her  husband,  and  on  principle  ought  to  have  her  due  share  in  the  government. 

When  the  children  in  «  family,  whether  male  or  female,  attain  the  age  fixed  by  law 
for  the  control  of  their  own  affairs,  and  do  control  them,  they  are  free,  independent, 
and  on  every  principle  are  entitled  to  a  due  share  in  the  govemment — to  a  vote. 
E^very  member  of  society  who  Is  free  and  independent— capable  of  managing  his  own 
aflairs,  or  making  hb  own  living,  and  does  make  it,  should  have  the  same  ri^it  of 
choice  in  the  selection  of  his  political  agents  that  he  has  to  select  his  l^al  or  business 
agents.  But  all  pcr:^ons,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  who  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  are  dependent  for  their  support  upon  others,  are  incapable  of  any 
share  in  the  govemment,  and  should  have  no  voice-Hio  vote.  As  soon  as  the  prind. 
pie  of  citizenship  comes  to  be  thoroughly  undeistood,  woman  suffrage  must  be  adopted 
thrunr     t  the  Uottcd  Statcs.  in  England,  and  in  evety  coontiy  where  lepiesentative 

government  exists. 

T/it  Revolution  of  August  20,  1868,  said; 

We  have  received  from  Loring  P.  Haskins,  esq.,  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention, the  following  excellent  report  and  declaration  tnade  and  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  of  woman  suHrage 
was  referred.    We  need  scarcely  bespeak  attentive  reading: 
Ktfort  0/  the  Committee  on  State  A ffntrs  upon  fcmaU  Suffrage,  with  tutomfanyitifg 

July  so,  1868— Introduced  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

CoMMtTTEE  Room.  At  stin,  Texss,  July  lo,  iMft. 
To  thf  H  n.  E.  y.  Davu^  Pttsidmt  0/  the  Contention  : 
A  majority  of  your  Comnultee  OB  State  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  dedans 
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tion  introduced  by  ihe  Hon.  T.  H.  Mundine  of  the  county  of  Burleson,  to  extend  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  ail  citizens  of  the  Stale  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  possessing 
Ihe  requisite  qualificfttions  for  electors.  Imve  exfttnined  with  mndi  care  uid  decluation 
Mid  oofisidered  the  object  sought  to  be  accorapluhed,  and  have  arrived  at  the  conchi- 
55ion  that  said  declaration  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  organic  law. 

It  was  said  by  George  Washington  that  the  safety  of  republican  government  depends 
upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  This  dedaxation  is  not  a  new  theory 
of  govenunent  for  the  first  time  |>roposed  to  be  made  a  part  of  oar  republican  inttitn* 
tions.  The  idea  of  extending  the  elective  franchise  to  females  has  been  discussed 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Tnited  States,  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
tlie  true  base  of  republican  government  must  ever  be  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
people. 

In  this  State  our  system  of  juricprudence  is  a  eombinatkm  of  civil  and  Spanish  law, 
intermixed  with  the  common  law  of  England;  and  this  pecnliar  s^'stem,  just  in  all  its 
parts  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  married  and  unmarried  women,  is  likely  to 
be  continued.  The  titue  was  when  woman  was  regarded  as  the  mere  slave  of  man. 
It  was  believed*  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  pretended  divine  right  of  kings  to  nile,  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  should  be  kept  in  profound  ignonuce  and  that  woman  was  not 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  learning  at  all.  It  is  not  remarVnlde  that  as  the  benign 
principles  of  Christianity  have  been  promulgated,  free  government  ha^  steadily  pro> 
greiaed  and  the  divine  rights  of  woman  have  been  recognised. 

The  old  constitntion  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas 
of  1345,  the  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  married  women,  the  many  learned  de- 
cisions of  the  Suj>rcme  Courts  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  other  courts,  clearly 
indicate  that  the  march  of  intelligence  is  onward  and  that  our  advanced  civilization 
has  approximated  to  the  period  when  other  and  more  sacred  rights  are  to  be  conceded. 
Is  it  just  that  woman,  who  bears  her  reasonable  portion  of  the  burdens  of  government, 
should  be  denied  the  right  of  aiding  in  the  enactment  of  its  laws? 

The  question  of  extending  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  to  woman  may  well  claim  the 
attention  of  the  law-maker,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  sabjed  a  majority  of 
yonr  committee  eMcnestly  recomsMnd  the  passage  of  the  declaration. 

H.  C.  IIUMT,  Ckairmati, 
T.  H.  Mi^xorME,  Benj.  Watrous, 

Wm.  H.  Fleming,  L.  P.  Harris. 

A    T»EC  LA  RATION. 

Be  it  declared  by  the  people  of  Texas  in  convention  assembled,  that  the  foUuwmg 

shall  be  a  section  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  known  as  section  of 

article  :   Every  person,  without  distinction  of  sex,  who  shall  have  arrived  at  the 

age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  is  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  shall  have  resided  in  this  State  one  yw  next  preceding  an 
election,  and  the  last  six  months  within  the  district,  county,  city  or  town  in  which  Be 
or  she  «^ers  to  vote,  shall  be  an  elector. 

The  Woman* s  Jcurnal  of  December  4,  1S75,  contains  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Hiatt»  who  presented  a  memorial  to  the 

constitutional  convention.    The  memorial  was  referred  to  the 

Cuuimittcc  on  Suffrage.    In  rc<;ard  to  the  effect,  she  says: 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  I  have  had  some  very  interest- 
letters  on  the  subject  from  a  few  of  our  leading  men ;  some  for,  others 
against  woman  suffrage,  bat  all  treating  the  mibject  respectfully.  I  copy 
below  a  portion  of  one  just  received.  I  should  like  to  give  it  entire  with 
the  writer's  name,  but  have  not  his  permission  to  do  so : 
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As  you  apprehended,  the  qaestion  of  suffrage  had  been  definitd^  aettled  in  the  cob> 
mention  before  the  reception  of  your  letter.    It  remains  as  heretofore,  turestricted 

manhood  suffrage.    That  all  the  rabble,  the  very  d/hris  of  society,  should  he  all'-'we<'^ 
a  voice  in  government,  and  yet  intelligent,  highly-cultivated  women  who  are  amenable 
*  to  the  laws  of  the  State  and  who  own  and  pay  taxes  on  property,  dioaM  be  debarred 
fiom  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  which  are  to  affect  their  pefaoni  and  ymfteily  equally 

with  that  of  the  men,  is  to  my  mind  simply  an  outrage  on  reason  and  justice.  •  •  « 
The  fear  of  ignoring  the  right  of  petition,  anfl  f^nllnntry  towards  your  sex  on  the  part 
of  a  few,  prevented  the  tuemonal  from  being  summarily  rejected.  Outside  of  ' 
and  — —  I  know  of  no  member  of  the  convention  who  openly  favors  woman  snnnuEe 
in  any  form.  It  is  true  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  who.  in  private  conversation, 
will  admit  the  justice  of  your  plea,  but  avoid  it  by  sayinr:  t^nt  ladies  generally  neither 
demand  nor  desire  the  right  to  vote.  The  truth  is,  these  men  (and  society  is  full  of 
them)  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  do  simple  justice. 

Thus  you  see  that,  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  convention  is  concerned, 
our  cause  is  defeated.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  discouraged.  I  think  there  is 
hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  that  has  such  just  and  excellent  laws  concern- 
ing the  property  lights  of  women  as  Texas.  There  is  also  great  liberality 
of  sentiment  here  concerning  the  avocations  of  women.  But  the  Hght  of 
women  to  the  ballot  seems  to  be  almost  a  new  idea  to  our  people. 
I  have  never  lived  in  a  community  where  the  women  are  more  nearly 
abrca'^t  of  the  men  in  a!!  the  activities  of  life  than  herein  this  frontier 
settlement.  In  our  State  a  woman's  property,  real  or  personal,  is  her 
own.  to  keep,  to  convey,  or  to  bequeath.  The  unusual  number  of  widows 
here,  due  to  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  during  and  since  the  war.  haj> 
made  the  management  as  well  as  the  ownership  of  property  by  women 
so  common  a  thing  as  to  attract  no  notice.  I  might  give  interest- 
ing instances,  but  that  would  take  time»  and  my  point  is  this, 
that  the  laws  which  have  enabled,  and  the  circumstances  which  have 
driven  women  to  rely  upon  and  to  exert  themselves,  have  been  educa- 
tional, not  only  to  them,  hut  also  to  the  community.  The  importance  of 
this  education  to  the  future — who  can  measure  it  ?  It  is  true  that  many 
of  them  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  in  this  the  men  are  not  in  advance 
of  them.  It  as  oiteu  happens  that  the  woman  can  read  while  the  man 
cannot,  as  the  reverse.  And  they  are  almost  universally  resolved  that 
their  children  shall  not  grow  up  in  the  ignorance  that  has  been  their  por- 
tion. If  the  women  could  vote,  our  convention  would  not  think  of  sub- 
mitting a  constitution  that  did  not  secure  to  the  State  a  libera]  free  school 
SjTStem. 

The  legislature  of  18S5,  after  a  hard  struggle,  enacted  a  law 
making  it  compulsory  on  the  heads  of  all  departments  to  give  at 
least  one-half  of  the  clerical  positions  in  their  respective  offices  to 
women.  The  action  has  extraordinary  interest,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  victory  for  the  woman's  rights  party.  Mrs.  Jenny  Bland 
Beauchanip  of  Dcnnison  writes: 

Texns  claims  to  be  a  woman's  State,  in  that  her  laws  are  unusually  just 
and  lenient  to  women.  A  woman  who  has  property  at  marriage  can  keep 
it  She  can  even  claim  any  property  that  she  can  prove  was  bought  with 
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that  money.  The  wife  iS  entitled  to  half  the  community  whether  she 
owned  any  of  the  orij^inal  stock  or  not.  She  has  a  life  interest  in  the 
homestead  ;  no  deed  of  trust  can  be  put  upon  it,  nor  can  it  be  mortgaged. 
It  can  only  be, conveyed  from  her  by  actuad  sale  with  her  written  consent. 
Under  our  latest  revised  statotes  women  have  the  ffght  of  suffrage,  but 
have  never  exercised  it ;  nor  is  the  subject  agitated  to  any  great  extent 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  State  University  was  built,  it  was  decided 
that  it  should  be  coSducationa],  and  young  women  are  now  being  educated 
there  side  by  side  with  younpf  men.  Tct:is  hns  mmy  liberal  men  and 
women.  It  is  generally  remarked  that  the  women  oi  the  State  are  better 
educated  than  the  men. 

Miss  Julia  Pease,  a  Vassar  graduate  and  daughter  of  the  late  ex-Govemor  Pease, 
has  charge  of  6,000  acres  of  land.  She  lives  in  the  family  maniiion  at  Austin 
widi  her  modier,  and  in  addition  to  her  odier  daties  tuperintcfidft  the  edvcatioii  of  die 
three  children  of  her  deceased  sistets. 

Mrs.  Rogers,  the  "cattle  queen  "  of  Texas,  inhrn-ed  from  her  first  husband  a  herd 
of  40,000  cattle.  The  widow  managed  the  hu^mc;>s,  and  in  due  time  married  a 
praldier  twenty  years  younger  then  henelf,  who  had  seren  children.  She  attends  to 
her  estate  herself,  rides  among  her  cowhoyi  on  honebedc,  and  can  tell  jttst  what  a 
iteer  or  cow  is  worth  at  any  size  or  age. 

The  largest  individual  sheep-owner  is  a  woman,  known  all  over  the  State  as 
the  **  Widow  CuUahan/'  Her  sheep,  more  than  50,000  in  number,  wander  over 
the  ranges  of  Uvalda  and  Bandera  eoaaties,  w  the  soathwestem  part  of  the  State. 
Their  grade  is  a  cross  between  the  hardy  Mexican  sheep  and  the  Vermont  merino. 
They  are  divided  into  flocks  of  2.000  head  each,  with  a  "  bossero  "  and  two  "  pastoms  " 
in  charge  of  each  flock.  At  the  spring  and  fall  shearings  long  trains  of  wagons  trans- 
port die  '*  widow's**  wool  to  die  market  at  San  Antonio. 

Texas  has  two  female  dentists.  Mrs.  Stocking  is  one  of  the  most  successful  dental 
surgeons  in  the  State.  The  other,  Mis.s  Emma  Tiblcr,  went  from  Kentucky  to  Texas 
for  the  purpose  uf  teaching.  Finding  this  profession  fall,  she  studied  dentistry  and  is 
now  a  svecessf  ttl  practitioner  of  Clebnme. 

The  youngest  telegrapher  in  the  world  is  probably  Hattie  Hntdiinson,  in  diatge  of 
an  office  in  Texas.  She  ia  only  tea  years  old. 

111.— Arkansas. 

Under  date  of  March,  1868,  Miles  L.  Langley  writes  from  Arka^ 
delphia,  Arkansas,  in  regard  to  the  efforts  for  equality  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention : 

Arkadelpria,  Ark.,  March  5,  1868. 

SUSAM  B.  ANTUONY^JDfttr  Friend:  With  a  sad  heurt  but  an  approving 
conscience,  I  will  give  you  some  information  relative  to  the  action  of  our 
constitutional  convention  on  the  franchise  question. 

The  new  constitution — a  copy  oi  which  I  send  you — makes  no  differ- 
ence between  men,  on  account  of  race  or  color  and  contains  other  e.x- 
cellences;  but  alas!  it  iaiis  to  guarantee  to  woman  her  God-given  and 
well-earned  rights  of  civil  and  political  equality. 

I  made  a  motion  to  insert  in  the  constitution  a  section  to  read  thus : 
**  All  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  can  read  and  write  the  English 
language,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  be  entitled  to 
equal  political  and  l^pX  rights  and  privileges."  The  motion  was  seconded 
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and  I  had  the  lioor.  but  the  House  became  so  clamorous  th;it  the  presi- 
dent could  nut  restore  order,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  was  to  occupy  the  floor  next  morning.  But  next  morn- 
ing, just  as  I  was  about  to  commeiice  my  speech,  some  of  the  members 
tried  to  "  bully*'  me  out  of  the  right  to  speak  on  that  question.  I  replied 
that  I  had  been  robbed,  shott  and  imprisoned  for  advocating  the  rig;hts 
of  the  slaves,  and  th.it  I  would  then  and  there  speak  in  favor  of  the  rights 
of  women  if  I  had  to  fight  for  the  right !  I  then  proceeded  to  present  • 
arguments  of  which  I  am  not  ashamed.  I  was  met  with  ridicule,  sarcasm 
/\nd  insult.  My  ablest  opponent,  a  lawyer,  acknowledged  in  his  reply  that 
iie  Could  not  meet  my  argument.    The  motion  wns  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Democrats  are  my  enemies  because  I  assisted  in  emancipating  the 
slaves.  The  Republicans  have  now  become  nty  opponents,  because  I 
have  made  an  effort  to  confer  on  the  women  their  rights.  And  even  the 
women  themselves  fail  to  sympathize  with  me. 

Very  respectfully.    Miles  Ia  Langlky. 

The  Arkansas  LadUi  Journal  says : 

Thqr  tell  Qji  thst  women  vet  not  fit  for  politics.   This  may  be  true;  ud  as  it  b  neart 

to  impossible  to  change  the  nature  of  n  womaa,  «4iy  WOttldn't  it  beagOOd  idea  tO 

so  change  politics  that  it  ^hall  l>e  fil  for  women  ? 

In  1885,  Arkansas  formed  its  first  woman  suffrage  societ)'  at  Eureka 
Springs  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Phoebe  Couzins.  Mrs.  Lizzie  D.  FyJer, 
president.  The  association  numbers  some  tine  speakers.  The  press  is 
not  in  opposition,  one  or  two  papers  favor  the  cause. 

Misses  Pettigrew  and  Sims  have  been  elected  clerks  of  the  legislatnie. 
Several  other  ladies  were  candidates  for  the  positions,  and  the  contest 
was  quite  exciting.  Mrs.  Simonson  and  Miss  Emily  Thomas  are  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  lumber  company  at  Batesville,  and  Hiss 
Thomas  is  also  bookkeeper  of  the  firm. 

A  very  able  report  *  of  what  has  been  done  in  Arkansas  for  the 
elevation  of  woman  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  D.  Fyler  at  the 
annual  Washington  convention  in  March,  1884* 

IV.— Mississippi. 

Mississippi  secures  to  a  married  woman  her  own  separate 

estate,  and  enables  her  to  contr:ict  with  hct  husband,  or  others, 
and  carry  on  business  in  lier  own  name.  She  may  sue  her  hus- 
band, or  others,  and  be  sued,  and  has  practicall}'  most  of  her  ciWl 
riglits ;  but  her  political  rights  are  denied  as  in  all  other  States. 

In  1877  a  law  was  passed  by  which  henceforth  no  one  can  legally  sell 
liquor  in  Mississippi  unless  he  can  obtain  the  written  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  adult  citizens  of  both  sexes  resident  in  the  township. 

The  Mississippi  Inciustriai  College  for  Women  lieid  its  iurmal  opening 
October  33, 1885.  at  Columbus.  Students  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  More  than  300  had  already  entered.  The  occasion  was  a  brilliant 

*  S««  Report  WashingtOB  Convmtion,  1884. 
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one.  Speeches  were  made  by  Senator  E.  T.  Sykes,  Senator  J.  McMrirtin 
of  Claiborne  county.  Col.  J.  L.  Power  of  Jackson,  Hon.  James  T.  Harri- 
son, Governor  Lowry.  and  Dr.  Jones.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Peyton  of  Hazel  hurst, 
to  whose  cilorts  the  iuunding  of  the  Industriai  College  is  largely  due,  was 
called  upon,  and  in  a  few  well-choien  remarks  expressed  the  pride  she 
felt  in  the  State  and  in  the  college,  feeling  sure,  ihe  said,  that  Mississippi's 
daughters  were  now  in  safe  hands. 

Miss  Lilian  Light,  the  eight-jear-old  daughter  of  Mr.  Jere  Light  of 
Hayneville.  when  only  five  or  six  years  old  began  to  make  figures  in  clay» 
and  now  (1885)  has  a  large  collection  of  mud  cats,  hogs.  dogs,  cows, 
horses,  and  men.  The  figures  are  declared  to  be  nr>t  childish  imitations, 
but  remarkably  acute  likenesses.  Her  best  piece  represents  a  negro 
praying,  and  !s  said  to  be  very  clever. 

Miss  C.  F.  Buardman  of  Elmore's  Point,  two  miles  from  Biloxi,  on  the 
Bock  Bay.  has  received  the  chief  premiums  awarded  for  oranges  grown 
on  the  Gulf  coast  outdde  of  Florida.  This  lady  has  1,000  bearing  orange 
trees  of  the  choicest  varieties,  and  has  devoted  her  attention  to  the  pro* 
dnctlon  of  these  and  other  tropical  fruits,  with  great  success.  She  came 
to  the  South  for  health  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  not  only  found  that,  but 
has  established  for  herself  a  pleasing  and  profitable  industry  m  fruit  cul- 
ture. Her  oranges  were  exhibited  amonpf  numerous  fine  competing 
specimens,  and  were  chosen  for  high  excellence. 

Miss  Eliza  A.  Dupuy  for  many  years  contributed  copiously  to  Mr, 
Bonner's  Ledger.  Miss  Dupuy.  who  was  descended  from  prominent  Vir- 
ginia families,  was  in  her  youth  a  teacher.  The  first  story  written  by  her 
was  produced  when  she  was  only  fourteen  jrears  old.  More  fortunate 
than  the  majority  of  authors,  she  leaves  behind  her  a  considerable  sum 
earned  by  her  ever-busy  pen. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Dorsey  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  woman 
that  Mississippi  can  boast.  She  was  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Warfield> 
the  author  of  the  "  Household  of  Bouverie,"  who  had  great  in- 
fluence  in  forming  her  literary  tastes.  The  New  Orleans  Monthly 
Review  contains  many  able  articles  on  abstruse  questions  from 
her  pen.  One,  in  the  February  number  for  1876,  on  the  "Origin 
of  the  Species,"  is  exceptionally  able  and  interesting.  It  was 
read  in  October,  1875,  before  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences by  Mrs.  Dorsey  herself.  This  article  shows  extensive 
readings  in  scientific  questions.  She  was  made  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy,  an  honor  she  appreciated  more  hic,'hly 
for  her  sex  than  for  herself.  She  was  a  large-souled,  noble 
woman,  devoted  to  what  she  considered  Southern  interests.  She 
bequeathed  to  Jefferson  Davis  the  estate,  called  Beauvoir,  on 
which  he  now  resides. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA— MARYLAND— DELAWARE--KEN- 
TUCKY--TENNESSEE— VIRGINIA— WEST  VIRGINIA 

—NORTH  CAROLINA    SOUTH  CAROLINA- 
FLORIDA  —  ALABAMA  —  GEORG^IA. 

Secretary  Chase— Women  in  the  Goveraroeni  Depanmenu — Myrtiila  Miner— ^Mn. 
<yCoii]ior^t  Tribote— District  of  Colombia  Snfira^e  BUI— The  Universal  Fraadiiae 

AModation.  1867 — Bill  for  a  Prohibitory  Law  Presented  by  Hoo.  S.  C.  Pomeioyi 
1869 — A  VrM  for  Equal  Wages  for  the  Women  in  the  Departments.  Introduced  by 
Hon.  S.  M.  Araell,  1870— In  1871  Congres»s  Pajised  ihc  Organic  Act  for  the  Dis- 
tnct  Confining  the  Right  of  Suffrage  to  Males — In  1875  it  Withdrew  all  L^islative 
Power  from  the  People — Women  in  Law,  Hedkiiie,  JovmaUim  and  the  Charitim 
—Dental  C  11  l^c  Opened  to  W^oroen — Mary  A-  Stuart — The  Clay  Sisters — The 
School  of  riiirmacy — Elizabeth  Avery  Meriwether — Judge  Underwood — Mary 
Bayard  Clarke — Dr.  Susan  Dimock — Governor  Chamberlain— Cofiee-Growmg — 
Pk&Kill*  HotaRM  Dmke-  Alcaamdcr  H*  Stcfhtm* 

I.— DISTRICT  OF  Columbia. 

The  District  covers  an  area  of  64  square  miles,  and  contains  a 
popuicitiun  of  200,000.  It  was  origininaily  a  portion  of  Maryland, 
and  was  ceded  to  congress  by  that  State  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Federal  government.  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase, secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Abraliam  Lincoln,  seeing  that  most  of  the  gifted 
young  men  had  been  drafted  or  had  enlisted  in  the  army,  intro- 
duced young  women  as  clerks  in  the  government  departments. 
The  experiment  proved  successful,  and  now  there  are  about  six 
thousand  women  in  the  various  departments.  Mr.  Chase  often 
alluded  to  this  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  his 
life.  The  war  brought  many  bright,  earnest  women  to  Washing, 
ton,  led  thither  by  patriotism,  ambition,  or  the  necessity  of  finding 
some  new  employment.  This  new  vital  force,  this  purer  element, 
infused  into  the  society  at  the  capitol,  has  been  slowly  introduc- 
ing  more  liberal  ideas  into  that  community. 

The  first  specific  work  for  woman  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  which  we  find  any  record  was  that  of  MyrttUa  Miner  of  New 
York,  who  opened  a  Normal  School  for  colored  girls,  December 
*    3, 1851.  She  began  with  six  pupib  in  a  small  room  in  a  private 
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house,  but  soon  had  more  offered  than  could  be  accommodated. 
Through  much  ridicule  and  untold  difficulties  she  struggled  alone, 
but  successfully,  for  ten  years,  when  Miss  Emily  Rowland  came 
to  her  aid.  The  heroism  of  this  noble  woman  has  been  told  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  O.  Connor  in  a  little  volume*  which  is  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Miner.  The  Miner  Normal  School 
of  Washington  is  now  a  thorough  and  popular  school  for  colored 
girls. 

For  a  brief  report  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 

District  of  Columbia,  we  are  indebted  to  Belva  A.  Lockwood : 

In  t866.  the  women  of  Washington  were  first  aroused  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  suffrage  question,  by  the  discussion  of  "  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia suffrage  bill  "  proposing  to  strike  out  the  word  "white  "  in  order  to 
extend  the  franchise  to  colored  men.  Mr.  Cowan,  n  Democrat  from  Penn- 
sylvania, offered  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  word  "  male  "  also,  and 
thus  enfranchise  the  women  of  the  District.  It  was  said  his  pr(jposition 
was  not  made  in  good  laiLh,  but  simply  to  embarrass  Republican  legisla- 
tion. However  it  served  a  good  purpose  for  all  disfranchised  classes,  as 
the  amendment  called  out  notable  debate,!  lasting  three  days,  and 
received  the  votes  of  nine  influential  senators  in  its  favor.  The  voting 
of  the  newly  enfranchised  negroes  at  the  May  election,  1867,  brought  out 
in  strong  color  the  beauties  of  masculine  legislation,  and  immediately 
after  there  was  a  movement  among  the  friends  of  woman's  enfranchise- 
ment. A  meeting  was  called  hy  James  and  Julia  Holmes  at  their  resi- 
dence, where  the  "  Universal  Franchise  Association  "  was  organized.  J  As 
soon  as  their  meetings,  regularly  held,  took  on  a  serious  air,  the  combined 
power  of  the  press  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  with  the  determina- 
tion to  break  them  up.  But  the  meetings  were  continued,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition;  and  although  most  of  the  speeches  were  good, 
they  were  often  interrupted  with  hisses  and  yells,  and  the  police,  when 
appealed  to,  failed  to  keep  order,  seeming  rather  to  join  hands  with 
the  mob.  In  order  to  put  a  check  on  the  rabble,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  society,  a  fee  was  charged  at  the  door.  Strangely  enough,  so  great 
had  the  int<>rest  become,  the  rmvvd  increased  instead  of  lessening,  and 
night  after  night  Union  Le:igue  Hall  was  crowded,  until  the  coflfers  of  the 
association  contained  nearly  $1,000.  The  press  of  the  city  in  the  mean- 
time had  kept  up  a  fusilade  of  ludicrous  reports,  m  which  the  women 
were  caricatured  and  misrepresented,  all  of  which  they  bore  with  forti- 
tude, and  without  any  attempt  at  reply.  The  meetings  continued  through 
the  year  notwithstanding  the  cry  of  the  timid  that  the  cause  was  being 
injured  and  fair  reputations  blighted. 

*  MynilU  Miner  ;  published  by  Houghtoo.  MifBin  &  Co.,  Boftoo  and  New  York, 
t  Sm  Vol.  II.,  page  90. 

X  Pr€tid€nt,  Hon.  Samuel  C.  PonMfoy ;  Vict'Prttidtnts.  Joiophine  S.  GrifSng,  Belva  A.  Loclc> 
wood,  Jai.  H.  Holmet,  John  H.  Craocy;  AdviMcrjt  C4rarM<-/7,  Mary  E.  O'Connor,  Josephine  S.  Grif- 
fing,  Carolio*  B.  Wijulow,  Dr.  Siuaa  A.  Edioa,  Lydia  S.  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyle,  Caroline  B. 
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June  25,  1868,  a  deputation  from  the  District  Franchise  Association 
appeared,  by  appointment,  before  the  House  Committee  of  the  District,  to 
urge  the  pasa^  of  the  bill  presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Hon.  Henry  D.  Washburn,  accompanied  by  a  petition  signed  by  eighty 
women  of  the  District : 

"  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Thst  from  and  afterthe  pasaage  of  this  act,  no  penon  sliall  be 

debarred  from  voting  or  holding  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  reason  of  sex."* 
Mrs.  Josephine  S.  GrifRng  began  by  saying  that  the  friends  of  eqaal  freedom  fer 
women  in  the  District  had  thought  the  revision  of  the  local  government  a  tit  time  to 
present  their  chdns  and  subinit  a  memorial,  settii^  forth  the  jvsdee  of  passing  the 
bill  before  the  committee  to  remove  the  restrictions  that  ibthid  women  to  vote  in  tbe 
Diiitrict.  The  movement  was  not  wholly  new,  and  was  knowTi  by  those  active  in  the 
work  to  b«  approved  by  a  large  mass  of  women  who  were  not  prepared  to  express  them- 
selves openly.    The  enfranchisement  of  woman  is  needful  to  a  real  reconstruction. 

Mr.  WQcoK  read  a  memimal,  Mgned  bj  a  committee  of  residents  of  the  district,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  ladies  and  eleven  gentlemen,  including  Mrs.  Griffing.  Mrs.  E.  D.  E. 
N.  Southworth,  Miss  Lyclia  S.  Hall  (formerly  of  Kansas),  Mrs.  Annie  Denton  Cridg«. 
Judge  A.  B.  Olinand  Mrs.  Olin,  recalling  the  fact  that  congress  had  freed  3,000  slaves, 
and  enfranchised  the  8,000  colored  men  of  Ae  district*  bodi  of  wMdi  eaqieriawatslisd 
worked  well,  notwithstanding  conservative  predictions  to  the  contrary;  and  sho«-ing 
that,  while  the  fnrmer  experiments,  on  n  small  scale  cnmparatively,  had  yielded  rich 
results,  so  liie  enfranchisement  of  half  the  adult  popula'itjn  woiilr!  produce  vast  good. 
He  incidentally  an^twered  the  usual  arguments  against  sutirage,  and  alhrmed  that  those 
who  possess  ncitiier  the  power  of  iradth  nor  of  knowle^e  wherewith  lo  protect 
themselves,  most  need  poUticnl  power  for  d»t  ptnpoae.  He  remaihed  flut  the  com- 
petition for  votes  among  politicians  was  a  tremendous  educatint^  force,  and  that  laws 
would  not  be  certain  of  enforcement  unless  those  for  whose  bcneht  they  were  made 
were  clothed  with  power  to  compel  sndi  enforcement. 

Mrs.  Maiy  T.  Comer  presented  a  nnmber  of  points  as  to  tbe  laws  of  the  dtitiict  fe> 
lating  to  women,  of  some  of  which  Judge  Welker  took  notes  with  n  view  to  their 
speedy  investigation  bv  the  cnmniittec.  As  to  suffrage,  she  pointed  out  that  women 
do  not  come  under  the  head  of  paupers,  lumors,  felons,  rebels,  idiots  or  aiieni,  and 
that  the  reasons  existing  for  the  disfranchisement  of  such  persons  do  not  appty  lo 
native-born,  loyal  women.  She  showed  that  women  are  not  represented  in  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  district,  though  taxed  by  it,  and  by  law  cannot  properly  protect  thenj- 
selves,  their  children,  or  their  property,  nor  hold  municipal  office,  however  fiu  A  wife 
cannot  hold  property  in  the  distrit^  except  by  proxy.  Women  nndeistand  their  needs 
and  condition  better  than  men,  and  should  be  free  to  regulate  them.  The  swarms  of 
foreigners  who  are  freely  admitted  to  the  polls  know  less  of  our  institutions  than  the 
masses  of  our  women.  Women  have  voted  and  held  the  highest  cft-ces  in  other  coun> 
tncit  with  great  success.  Are  our  women  less  capable  than  the^  ?  At  the  concluaioa 
Mrs.  Comer  returned  thanks  to  the  oosunittee  for  theirattention;  and  the  htter,  with> 
ont  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  complimented  the  speakers  on  the  ability  and 
eloqiience  with  which  their  views  had  been  presented.  It  was  ah-o  ^tnted  thnt  n  large 
number  of  petitions  would  be  presented  in  support  of  the  bill.  The  committee  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  unable,  by  reason  of.the  lateness  of  the  iBition  and  the  prenaie 
of  other  business,  to  promise  an  early  report.  The  interww  lasted  aboet  an  ho«r»  sod 
was  very  cordial  and  pleasant  <m  both  sides. 

September  25,  1868.  the  Universal  Franchise  Association  held  its  first 
annual  meeting*  at  Union  League  Hail,  Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Gril&ag  presid- 

'Theefiecnelaetadwere:  AvMRifror/,  tTnitcd  States  Senator  S.  C.  Pomeroy  :  f'SnM'-A'WfMrMSr,  lift. 

J  s-i  Vine  S.  Griffing,  Mr^  T'  -Nm  McXall  Lockwood,  Miss  Sti  I.  e.  Th  .  J  ^us  Hyatt.  CimUne  P. 
Wiaslow,  M.  D..  S.  Yorke  Ai  Lee.  Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Sladc,  Prof,  waiiain  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Mary  OJ«n. 
Judge  A.  B.  Olia,  Bin.  C  M.  S.  y.  ChziMian^  Pml.  GMt|e  B.  Vaih«i,  J.  H.  CraMmsa,  Mn.  Ai««liM 
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iqg.  A  letter  was  read  from  Senator  Pomeroy,  stating  that  he  was  willing^ 
to  act  as  president  of  the  society.  In  closing  he  said : 

Z  tnut  the  friends  .will  unite  in  one  Mcodation.   We  have  bat  one  object  in  view, 

and  should  all  labor  together  to  acoomplish  thi.-,  end,  viz.:  the  enfranchisement  of 
every  citizen,  \\'\\\\  no  partiality  for  rr>.ce  or  sex.  The  American  citi/cn  is  tho  only  !?afe 
depository  for  the  ballot,  and  the  only  safeguard  for  individual  and  national  liberty. 
Let  us  labor  to  realize,  even  in  our  day  and  time,  this  true  type  of  republican  govern, 
nent.   The  ri^its  and  safety  of  indtvidnals  and  of  the  natioa  demand  it. 

In  1869,  the  •Jtecntive  committee  passed  a  resolution  to  expend  the 
money  that  had  been  accnmukited  at  the  meetings  of  the  association  in  a 
•eries  of  lectures  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  mind  upon 
the  question  of  equal  political  rights  for  women.  Among  the  speakers 
eng^aged  were  Anna  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Stanton.  Miss  Anthony.  D.  R.  Locke 
<Nasby),  Theodore  Tilton.  From  that  time  the  women  of  the  district  were 
permitted  to  speak  their  minds  freely. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  31,  1870^  Mr.  Amell,  on  leave, 
introduced  the  following  bill : 

A  inlt  to  do  justice  to  the  femaU  employees  0/  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  uid  House  of  Repieseatatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  hereafter  all  clerks  and  other  employes  in  the 
civil  serv  ice  of  the  United  States  shall  be  pnid,  irrespective  of  sex,  with  lef erence  to 
the  character  and  amount  of  services  performed  by  them. 

S&c.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  the  employment  of  labor,  clerical  or 
odier.  in  any  brinch  of  the  civil  serviee  of  the  United  States,  no  discrimination  shall 
be  made  in  favor  of  either  sex. 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  where  ctaminations  of  candidates  for  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  j»crvice  of  the  United  States  are  prescribed  by  law,  or  by  the  heads  of 
departments,  bnreans.  or  offices,  said  enamlnations  sliaU  be  of  the  same  character  for 
persons  of  both  sexes. 

Sf.c.  4  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  designations,  chief  clerk,  chief  nr  head 
of  divi  1  in,  cluef  or  head  of  ':«'ction,  clerk  of  the  fourth  class,  clerk  of  the  third  class, 
cierk  of  the  second  cla^,  clerk  of  the  first  class,  copybt,  mesj>enger,  laborer,  and  all 
etfier  destinations  of  eoiployes,  in  existing  acta  of  Congress,  or  in  vse  in  any  brandi 
el  the  dvil  service  of  the  United  States^  diall  be  held,  hereafter  to  apply  to  women  as 
well  as  to  men:  and  that  women  shall  be  regarded  equally  eligible  with  men  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  afore-designated  clerks  and  employes,  and  shall  receive  the  compen- 
tatiMi  therefor  prescribed  by  law. 

Sbc.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  con^rued  as  to  re» 
quire  the  displacement  of  any  perf^Ml  now  employed,  but  shall  apply  to  all  vacancies 
hereafter  occurring,  for  any  cause. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  ail  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  in  conAict  with 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  sune  are  hereby,  expressly  repealed* 

Thousands  of  petitions  for  this  bill  were  circulated.  Mrs.  Lockwood 
went  to  New  Yoric,  and  secnred  seven  hundred  signatures,  visiting  both 
of  the  suffrage  conventions  then  in  session  in  that  city,  the  National  and 

S.  iUU.  Dr.  C.  B.  Porru,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hathaway,  Biihop  M«ore,  Mn.  C.  A.  F.  Subbins,  Gil«  B.  Subtuos, 
IHm  Enuly  Stantoa.  Dr.  John  May  hew,  JoIib  R.  Etvana,  J.  C  O.  Whalcjr.Cliaria  Reeter,  G«offt  T. 

Downing  ;  /^^c<7r<// w^.Vr^r/'rdrf, George F.Nacdham  -.  Ty>  asurtr,  Daniel  Breed  ;  Bourd ef  Manas^trt, 
Jo«ephiae  S.  Critfin;;.  Hamilton  Wilcox,  Dr.  Daniel  Brcetl,  Mrs.  Corner.  Geo.  F.  Needham.  Mr*.  Lydia 
S.  Hall.  J.  H.  Crane  ;  C.'rrespmding  StcTeUry,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Corner.  LettCfl  were  tcy  t-  i  from 
Frederick  Douglass,  George  William  Curtic.  Mn.  E.  Oake«  Smith.  Addrwtici  were  delivend  by  J.  U. 
Crowaun,  G.  F.  N««dhau,  Mr».  Lockwood.  R.  J.  Hiatoa,  aod  Mr.  Tibbin  of  Virgiaia.  Dr.  Biesd 
neiMd  an  ei^glMl  possi,  eaiiikd,  Wemsa's  PMge  to  Pnsdonu** 
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the  American.  The  bill  was  shortly  afterward  passed  in  a  modified  fonn» 
and  has  ever  since  been  in  force  in  all  of  the  goverament  departna^nts. 

In  February,  1871,  congress  passed  the  oiganic  act  for  the  district  mak- 
ing of  it  a  territory  and  gianUng  suffrage  to  the  male  members  of  the 
commonwealth.  There  was  also  granted  under  this  bill  a  right  to  a  dele- 
gate in  congress.  In  the  meetinj^s  which  followed  for  the  nomination  of 
delegates  a  number  of  women  took  jKirt.  Mrs.  Lockwood  often  broke 
the  monotony  with  a  short  speech,  and  on  one  occasion  only  lacked  one 
vote  of  an  election  to  the  general  convention  for  the  nomination  of  a 
delegate  to  congress. 

The  women  of  the  district  were  not  permitted  to  vote  under  the  oiganic 
sct»  but  soon  after  the  oiganization  of  its  legislature,  bills  to  provide  for 
this  were  introduced  into  both  Houses.  Mrs.  Lockwood  prepared  an  ex- 
haustive address  upon  these  pending  bills,  and  was  granted  a  hearing 
before  both  Houses  of  the  legislature,  but  they  were  finally  lost.  In 
congress  withdrew  the  legislative  power  from  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  was  also  in  1871  that  the  National  University  Law  Schijul,  then  prin- 
cipally under  the  control  of  Prof.  Wra.  B.  Wedgewood,  organized  a  law 
class  for  women,  in  which  fifteen  matriculated.  Mrs.  Lockwood  had 
been  denied  admission  the  previous  year  to  the  law  class  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege for  the  reason,  as  given  by  the  trustees,  ''that  it  would  distract  the 
attention  of  the  young  men,**  About  this  time  a  young  colored  woman, 
Charlotte  Ray  of  New  York,  was  graduated  from  the  law  class  of  Howard 
Univer^itv  and  admitted  to  the  bar  with  the  class.  Of  the  fifteen  women 
who  entered  the  National  University  only  two  completed  the  course,  viz., 
Lydia  S.  Hall,  and  Bclva  A.  Lockwood.  The  former  never  received  her 
diploma.  The  latter,  after  an  appeal  to  President  Grant,  received  her 
diploma,  and  was  admitted  to  the  district  bar,  September  25.  i  S73.  Since 
that  period  Emma  M.  GtUett,  Marilla  M.  Ricker,  and  Laura  DeForce  Gor- 
don have  been  admitted  to  the  district  bar,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  longer 
any  hindrance  to  such  admissions.  The  above-named  have  all  appeared 
in  court,  and  a  numberof  other  ladies  have  been  graduated  in  the  district. 
Women  have  also  been  appointed  notaries  public,  and  examiners  in  chan- 
cery 

In  the  profession  of  medicine  there  has  been  more  liberality.  Dr.  Susan 
A.  Edson  and  Dr.  Caroline  B.  Winslow  iiave  been  in  lull  practice  here 
since  the  close  of  the  war.  Dr.  Mary  Parsons  and  Dr.  Cora  M.  Bland 
and  others,  are  practicing  with  marked  success.  Last  year  there  were 
fourteen  women  duly  registered  with  the  health  department,  and  they 
all  seem  to  be  in  good  standing.  Howard  U  ni  versity  has  admitted  women 
to  its  medical  classes  for  some  years,  and  both  white  and  colored  women 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  Last  year  Columbia  College 
opened  its  doors  in  the  medical  department,  with  a  suggestion  that  the 
classes  in  law  and  theology  may  soon  be  opened  also. 

Many  women  in  the  district  within  the  last  few  years  have  entered  into  . 
business  for  themselves,  as  they  are  now  permitted  to  do  under  the  law  of 
1S69,  and  are  milliners,  merchants,  market-women,  hucksters.  In  the  art 
of  nursing,  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  science,  they  have  free  course. 
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In  1871.  a  lai^  number  of  ladies  tried  to  register  in  the  city  .of  Wash- 
ington. They  marched  in  solid  phalanx  some  seventy  *  strong  to  the  regis- 
trar's ofllce»  bttt  were  repulsed.  They  tried  afterwards  to  vote,  but  were  re- 
fttsed,  whereupon  Mrs.  Spencer  sued  the  inspectors,  and  Mrs.  Webster 
sued  the  registrars,  so  testing  their  rights  in  two  suits  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District.! 

In  1866  Jane  G.  Swisshelm  commenced  the  publication  of  a  liberal  sheet 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  known  as  The  Wasp,  This  was  the  continua- 
tion of  a  paper  formerly  published  by  her  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  called  The  Visitor.  Many  other  papers  by  women  have 
been  since  published  in  the  District.  Perhaps  the  most  voluminous  author 
in  this  country  is  Mrb.  E.  D.  £.  N.  Southworth,  who  has  written  a  volume 
for  each  year  of  her  life,  and  is  now  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Her  author- 
ship has  been  confined  to  romances,  which  have  been  very  popular.  A 
laige  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the  District  are 
women,  some  of  them  of  very  marlced  culture.  Many  of  the  most  noted 
and  successful  private  schools*  some  with  coll^ate  courses,  are  conducted 
by  women.  Among  these,  Mrs.  Margaret  Harover  who  taught  in  the  Dis- 
trict during  the  war,  is  worthy  of  mention,  also  Mrs.  Ellen  M  O'Connor, 
prt^i'lc  nt  of  the  Miner  school.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Spencer,  as  associate 
principal  of  the  Spcncerian  business  college  whence  large  classes  of 
young  women  have  been  graduated  for  many  years  past,  is  deservedly 
popular.  She  was  at  one  time  prominent  in  the  woman  suffrage  move- 
ment, acting  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  National  Association.  She 
is  now  engaged  in  one  of  the  large  charity  organizations  of  the  city. 
Many  colored  women  who  have  been  graduated  from  Howard  University, 
have  become  quite  successful  as  teachers,  and  some  have  studied  medicine. 
.All  of  the  copyists  in  the  office  of  registrar  of  deeds  are  women.  A  goodly 
number  are  short-hand  reporters  for  the  courts,  among  whom  Miss  Camp, 
daughter  of  tiie  assistant  clerk,  is  notably  skillful. 

The  number  of  women  who  hold  propertv  in  the  District  is  large  and 
rapidly  increasing.  A  woman  may  now  enter  into  almost  any  honorable 
profession  tluit  she  chooses,  and  maintain  her  respectability.  All  of  the 
professions  are  open  to  her,  and  the  sphere  of  trades  is  rapidly  widening. 
The  progress  made  in  this  r^;ard  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  amounts 
almost  to  a  revolution.  The  first  women  ever  admitted  to  the  reporter's 

♦  The  name*  of  ihe  women  who  attempted  to  register  and  TOte  were:  Jane  A.  Archib.-iUl,  Clara  M, 
Archib.ild,  Mary  Anderson,  S.  \V.  Aiken,  Sallie  S.  Barrett,  Mary  B.  Baumgras.  Florence  Riddk 
Banlett,  Ann  M.  Boyle,  M.  W.  Browne,  Deborah  B.  Clarke  (Grace  Greenwood's  mother,  eighty  yeu» 
of  age),  C.  W.  Campbell.  EUiabeth  T.  Cowperthwajte,  Mary  T.  Comer,  Mary  M.  Courtenay,  Mary  A. 
Dcmuldion.  Mar>-  A.  Dcnni>o:i,  Ruth  C  1  r  r  1  tcnni>on,  L.  S.  Doolittlc.  Dr.  Susan  A.  Edson,  Sarah  P.  Ed- 
son,  B.  F.  £van»,  £.  W.  Foater,  Olive  Freeman,  Maggie  Finney,  Julia  H.  Grey,  Josephine  S.  Griiilng, 
A.  A.  HcnniBg,  Sum  J.  HklMy,  CtliaU  Hickey,  B.  M.  Hklccy,  Mary  Hooper,  Ruth  G.  D.  H.^vens.  B. 
E.  Hill,  Lydia  S.  Hall,  Julia  Archibald  H  'lme<.,  N.  M.  John-01:,  Jennie  V.  Je^rll,  Carrie  Kctchum, 
Joanna  Kelly,  Sara  J.  Lippirtcott  (Clracc  Greenwood),  P.clva  A.  LrckwocKi,  Suaic  S.  McClurc,  A. 
Jennie  Miles,  Augusta  E.  Morris,  M.  T.  Middleton,  Savatigie  E.  Mark,  A.  E.  Newton,  M.  C.  Page, 
EU<»  Ann  Peck,  Maty  A.  lUddle,  A.  R.  Riddle.  Caroline  Rnley,  Sarah  Andrews  Spencer,  E.  L>.  E.  N. 
Sottthw4Mth.  Casotlne  A.  Shermaa,  Mary  S.  Scribner,  Belfo  Smith,  Marin  T.  Stodd«nl,  Ada  B. 
Spurgeon,  Ruhtna  Taylor.  Harriet  P.  Trickham.  EHxa  M.  Tibbetts,  Dr.  Caroline  B  \Vin4  m  .  Sarah 
£.  Webster  (mother  of  Dr.  Susan  A.  Edson),  Julia  A.  Wilbur,  Mrs.  Westfall.  Mary  Willard,  AxnaxKla 
Wall.  Lucy  A.  Wheeler. 

t  For  full  Mcount  see  Vol.  II.,  page  $87. 
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galleiyof  the  Senate  and  House  were  Abigail  Dodge  (Gail  HamiltonX  and 
Helen  M.  Barnard,  both  political  writers  of  great  i>ower;  the  fonnerasa 

reporter  for  the  New  York  Titms,  and  the  latter  for  the  New  York  HtraU, 
Mrs.  Barnard,  during  Grant's  administration,  was  sent  as  commissioner  of 
immigration  to  Liverpool,  visiting  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Return- 
ing in  the  steerage  ui  an  ocean  steamer,  she  gave  one  of  the  finest  I'-p'Tts 
ever  made  upon  this  question.  This  resulted  in  the  passage  by  l^i^-  ;  .ris- 
lature  of  New  York  of  a  bill  for  the  better  protection  of  emigrants  on 
shipboard*  and  the  appointment  by  the  United  States  government  of  an 
inspector  of  immigration  for  every  out-going  steamer. 

Women  were  first  appointed  as  cierks  in  the  government  departments 
in  1861  by  Secretary  Chase^  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Treasnrer  Spin- 
ner. They  were  employed  at  temporary  work  at  $50  a  month— one-half 
the  lowest  price  paid  to  any  male  clerk — ^until  they  were  recognized  by 
an  art  of  congress  in  which  their  salary'  was  fixed  at  $9003  year,  in  the 
general  appropriation  bill  <A  July  23,  1866.  The  men  doinfy  the  same  W(jrk 
were  of  four  classes,  receiving,  respectively,  $1,000,  $1400,  $1,600.  $l.8oa 
Treasurer  Spinner,  in  his  report  of  October,  1866,  said  : 

The  experiment  of  employing  females  as  clerks  has  been,  so  far  as  this  office  i&  con- 
oSfiMd,  a  niccen.   Fw  msay  kinds  of  office-work,  IUm  the  numipalatjon  aii^  od^ 
of  fnctioiud  currency,  they  excel,  and  in  my  opinion  are  to  be  preferred  to  male*. 

There  is,  however,  quite  as  much  difTerence  in  poinl  of  ability  between  female  clerics 
as  there  is  between  the  several  classes  of  male  clerks,  whose  equals  ^omc  of  them  are. 
Some  are  able  to  accomplish  twice  as  much  as  others,  and  with  greater  accuracy.  So. 
t€x>,  some  of  them  incnr  great  ildcs,  heing  responsible  for  making  mistakes  in  comit, 
and  for  counterfeits  overlooked.  Such  should,  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing,  lie  paid  according  to  their  merits,  and  the  risks  and  liabilities  they  incnr. 

And  in  1868,  Mr.  Spinner  urged  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Fessenden 
of  Maine  was  the  chairman,  to  so  amend  the  hil!  providing  for  the  re- 
orRnnization  of  the  treastiry  department  as  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
female  clerks  who  have  tfie  handling  of  monev,  statinj^  that  cases  had  oc- 
curred in  which  women  had  lost  more  than  halt  their  monthly  pay  by 
reason  of  being  short  in  count,  or  of  allowiiig  counterfeit  notes  to  pass 
their  hands. 

Secretary  M'Cullough  asserted  that  women  performed  their  clerical 
duties  as  creditably  as  men,  and  stated  that  he  had  three  ladies  who  per- 
formed as  much  labor,  and  did  it  as  well  as  any  three  male  clerks  receiv- 
ing $1,800  a  year.  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  women  have  served 
the  government  in  these  responsible  positi«»ns,  and  still,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  receive  only  the  allotted  $900.  Mrs,  Fitzgerald,  the  e.\i>crt 
in  the  redemption  bureau  of  the  tteasury,  who  has  lor  fiiteen  years  de- 
ciphered delaccd  currency,  in  wliich  no  man  has  ever  yet  proved  her 
equal,  receives  $1400.  In  iS86she  subjected  herself  to  an  examination 
for  an  increase  to  $1,600,  but,  failing  to  answer  some  questions  foreign 
to  her  art.  she  was  compelled  to  content  herself  with  the  former  salary. 

II. — Maryland. 

Tke  RtvoluiidH  of  February  2^  1868.  shows  an  effort  in  the  direction  of 
progress  on  this  question  in  Maiyland.  A  correspondent  says : 
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Noiwiih»tan<iin(^  Uie  present  ascendancy  of  cun:>tirvau^m  in  Mar>'land,  the  progress' 
Wt  element  is  not  wholly  annihilated;  in  proof  of  which,  we  send  infonnation  of  the 
working  of  this  leaven,  as  developed  in  an  association  lately  organized  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  under  the  n.ime  of  the  "  M.inland  Equal  Rights  Society."  For  nearly  a 
year  pa&t  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to  iorm  a  society  based  upon  the  principle  of 
eqval  chance  to  all  hvman  kind,  inespectiTe  of  lex  or  color,  through  the  medium^p 
of  the  elective  fianchise.  The  first  public  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  movement  was 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  November  12,  iS^iy,  at  the  Douglass  Iii-,titute,  at  which 
twelve  pt'r  f^rs;,  white  and  colored,  were  present.  Some  steps  were  taken  toward*;  or- 
ganizatioa  111  the  framing  and  adopting  of  a  constitution  based  upon  the  principle 
afbte^nentioned;  but  further  businest  was  deferred  In  hope  of  securing  a  larger  at. 
tendance  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Two  weeks  later  a  seeood  meeting  was  called, 
when  the  constitution  was  signed  by  fourteen  pciSMIS,  ten  of  whom  were  white  and 
four  colored.  Officer^  were  dio^n,  consisting  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secre- 
tary and  a  treasurer,  lu^ciher  with  eight  other  members  to  act  as  an  executive  commit- 
tee. The  last  meetii^,  hdd  January  89,  was  attended  hy  Alfred  H.  Love  and  Rachel 
Love  of  Philadelphia.  To  Mr.  Love  the  society  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  sug- 
ge«tion  3  as  to  the  best  means  of  becoming  an  efiective  oo»worker  in  the  cause  of  human 
progress. 

Chir  colored  fiiends*  who  have  eontiol  of  the  Dooc^ass  Institute,  have  testified  their 
good  will  toward  the  movement  in  giving  the  society  the  use  of  an  apartment  in  tha 

building,  free  of  charge.  Thi^  is  the  one  instance  in  which  we  have  met  with  encour- 
agement in  our  ovrn  commimity.  We  have  s»ought  it  in  high  places,  among  those  we 
supposed  to  be  friends,  and  found  it  not.  It  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  fine  linen 
to  dread  Ae  nmd  splashes  of  the  ptoneer^s  spade  and  |rick-ax,  and  for  silk  and  bioad^ 
doth  to  shrink  from  contact  with  the  briers  of  an  uncleared  thicket;  hence  our  sole  re- 
course Ls  to  appeal  to  tho^  only  who  arc  dressed  for  the  service.  We  arc  con<^cious 
that  we  have  entered  upon  no  easy  task;  but,  ashamed  of  having  so  long  left  our  North- 
cm  sisters  to  toil  and  endure  alone  in  a  cause  which  is  not  one  of  section  but  of  hu- 
manity* we  come  forward  at  last  to  assume  our  share  of  the  hardship,  trusting  that 
what  we  have  lost  in  our  tardiness  may  be  made  up  in  eamestnem  and  activiqr. 

From  various  papers  we  clip  the  following  items : 

At  the  election  in  Baltimore,  T^"''ary  20.  1S70,  there  were  three  women  who  applied 
to  l»e  registered  as  voters  at  the  third-ward  registry  office.  Their  names  were  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Dundore,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gardner  and  Miss  E.  M.  Harris.    Their  ca^s  were 

held  under  advisement  by  the  register.  In  1871,  a  Maryland  young  lady,  Miss 

Middlebrook,  raised  over  5  .000  heads  of  cabbage.  On  Christmas,  she  sold  in  the  Balti- 
more market  500  pounds  of  turkey  at  20  cent<;  per  pi>Hnd.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Conway  of 

Frederick  county,  has  established  a  reputation  as  a  contractor  for  "fills"  and  "cuts." 
She  has  filled  several  contracts  in  Pennsylvania*  been  awarded  a  $100,000  job  on  the 
Western  Maryland  railroad,  and  now,  z88s,  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  excavating  a 
tract  in  Baltimore  for  build ing-sitCS. 

Miss  R.  MuUer  has  for  several  years  been  engaged  as  subscription  and 
general  correspondence  clerk  for  the  Baltimore  Daily  Ameruat:.  Slur 
was  the  first  woman  to  be  employed  in  that  city  on  newspaper  work  during 
the  present  century.  In  the  chapter  on  newspapers  it  will  be  seen  that 
.\nna  R.  Green  established  the  first  newspa|)er  in  the  Maryland  colony 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  years  ago,  doing  the  colony  printing;  and  that 
Mary  R.  Goddard  Dot  only  published  a  paoer,  writing  able  editorials,  but 
was  also  the  first  postmaster  after  the  revolution.  And  from  the  follow- 
ing item  it  would  seem  that  the  first  woman  to  claim  her  right  to  vote 
must  be  credited  to  Maryland : 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  tiie  Maiyland  Historical  Society  in  Baltimore.  December, 
1885,  Hon.  J.  L.  Thomas  read  a  paper  on  "  Margaret  Brent,  the  first  woman  in 
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America  to  claim  tlie  right  to  vote/*  She  lived  at  St  Mary's  dtf  on  the  river  of  the 

lame  name  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  and  was  related  to  Lord  Baltimore. 
She  was  the  heir  of  Leonard  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore's  brotht  r  and  ajjent,  and  as  such 
&he  claimed  not  only  control  of  all  rents,  etc.,  of  Lord  Baltimore,  but  also  the  nght  to 
two  votes  in  the  assembly  as  the  representative  of  both  Calvert  and  Baltimore.  The 
lirtt  datm  the  oottrts  upheld,  but  the  lecond  vraa  rejected. 

On  March  90^  1873,  Hon.  Stevenson  Archer  made  an  exhaustive  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  entitled,  "Woman  Suffrage 

not  to  be  tolerated,  although  advocated  by  the  Republican  candidate  for 
vice-presidency."  The  speech  was  against  Senator  Wilson's  bill  to  en- 
fmnchise  the  women  of  the  territories.  The  honornble  representativ*e 
fruin  Maryland  may  have  been  moved  to  enter  his  protest  against  woman's 
enfranchisement  by  the  fact  that  the  women  of  his  State  had  in  conven- 
tion assembled  early  in  the  same  month  made  a  public  demand  for  their 
political  rights : 

The  Havre  de  Grace  X^mUUan  aayt  that  the  conventioii  of  the  Maryland  E^oal 

Rights  Association,  held  in  Raine's  Hall,  Baltimore,  last  week,  wasagiiuBd  8ucccst> 
Mrs.  Lavina  C.  Dundore,  presidt^nt  of  the  association,  presided  over  the  convention 
with  dignity  and  grace.  Many  prominent  and  able  champions  of  the  cause  were 
preaeot  and  delivered  doqvemt  and  telHag  addrenes  in  favor  of  woman's  enf rancbtae> 
ment,  which  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention  by  the  large  audiences  in  attend- 
ance.   The  frirnds  of  the  crivsc  in  ^Tary1.lnd  feci         gratified  at  thts  eahibition  of 

the  rapidly  increasing  intercut  in  the  n^Livemen t . 

Mceting^s  had  been  held  in  Baltimore  during  the  years  of  1870-71.  and 
lectures  given  by  Lucy  Stone.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and 
others. 

Charlotte  Richmond  of  Baltimore  writes  the  tVatHon's  Journal,  April 
12.  1873: 

The  American  Jomrmil  of  Dmtat  Stunte  makes  the  following  statement :    "  Tbe 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  having  had  the  honor  of  conferring  the  first 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  world,  has  also  graduated  the  first  woman 
who  ever  received  a  diploma  in  medicine  or  dentistry  in  Baltimore,  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Emilie  Foeking  of  Pniaria,  who,  after  attending  two  full  courses  of  lectares  and 
demonstrations,  paned  a  very  creditable  final  examination.  Mtm  Foeking  oonfonaed 
to  all  the  rules  and  regulation?  uf  t>ie  college  during  the  scssiuiis  that  she  was  a 
student;  no  frtvor  whntevt.  r  as  to  rc(|uircmcnt  being  risked  i^>t  on  her  pnrt,  or  extended 
to  her  by  the  faculty,  on  account  of  sex.  She  has  fairly  earned  her  degree  by  pro. 
ficienqr  and  earnest  application.  After  a  sbcwt  time  Mi»  Foeking  will  retam  to  Ber* 
lin,  where  she  intends  to  locate.  That  she  will  succeed  in  establishing  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  she  is  well  qualitied  profe<isionaUy,  and  is  in 
manner  so  perfect  a  lady  as  to  command  the  respect  of  all  who  know  her." 

Yon  will  see  by  this  extinct  from  one  of  our  medical  jonmals,  that  a  lady  has  been 
gradnated  from  oar  dental  college,  I  hope  she  has  left  the  doors  open,  so  that  some  of 
our  own  countrywomen  may  enter  and  acquit  themselves  as  honorably,  but  without  the 
difficulties  which  she  has  been  compelled  to  encounter.  Yon  are  aware  of  the  pn>> 
ceedtngs  of  the  Philadelphia  college  in  regard  to  female  students.  Our  Baltimore 
dentist,  for  we  feel  proud  to  claim  her  as  ours,  although  admitted  la  the  coOegie,  still 
had  all  the  prejudices  to  meet  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  they  were  too  courteous 
and  hospitable  to  act  upon  those  feelings  so  far  to  turn  her  from  their  doon«.  She  , 
was  brave  and  did  not  surrender;  not  even  when  her  sensitive  woni.in's  heart  was 
wonnded  and  humiliated  hf  the  little  acta  done  hecdlesdy  under  tbe  impression  that  a 
woman  had  stepped  out  of  her  sphere  and  was  taking  upon  herself  a  vocation  belong- 
ing eaclvstvely  to  aien.  She  is  natnraUy  sincere,  modest  and  dignified.   With  thcae 
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Udy-iike  quali&catioas,  tc^tber  with  ability  and  perseverance,  she  has  won  tlie  lienor 
•ad  ettcem  erf  the  faculty  and  the  atndenta. 

I  wish  that  Prussia  could  have  w  itnesscd  the  success  of  her  daughter  on  the  night  of 
commencement — the  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  the  inces'^aiit  applause  while  she  was  on 
the  stage.  I,  for  one,  felt  quite  proud  to  see  my  city  acknowledge  the  foreign  lady- 
Student  so  giaoefiilly.  ^e  is  already  practicing  to  some  extent,  and  in  every  case 
ghres  the  most  entire  satisfaction.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  more  coU^e  doors  closed 
against  our  sex,  for  the  reason  that  the  male  students  do  not  want  us.  Let  the  pro- 
fesM>rs  and  trustees  be  just.  We  have  proved  that  a  true  lady  is  no  disadvantage  in  a 
CoUege  with  male  students.  I  think  the  way  is  now  clear  for  women  to  enter  upon  the 
dental  profession.  Miss  Foeking  has  proved  that  a  w<nnan  can  be  snocessful  when  she 
ondertakes  an  honorable  profession. 

For  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Baltimore  Dental  College  we  are  indebted 
to  the  dean  of  the  faculty: 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Jan.  2,  1886. 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony — Beat  Miss:  Your  letter  of  27th  of  la,st  month  came 
safely  to  hand.  In  reply  I  will  say  that  only  two  members  of  the  fair  sex  have  been 
gradoated  with  vs.  Miss  Emilie  Foeking  of  Prussia,  whose  present  address  I  do  not 
know,  and  Miss  Pauline  Boeck  of  Germany,  who  has  since  died.  Miss  Foeking  was 
graduated  in  1S73,  aiui  Mi  s  Boc-ck  in  1877.  I  have  learned  that  both  of  the  e  young 
ladies  were  attentive  and  energetic  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  and  were  graduated 
with  credit  to  themselves.  We  have  the  "Woman's  Medical  College,"  from  which 
qnite  a  nvmbeff  of  yoai^  women  have  been  gradvated.  For  information  in  regard  to  this 
institution  I  would  refer  yon  to  itt  dean.  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Booker,  157  Park  avenue. 

.Very  truly  yoars,         R.  B.  Wlnd&r. 

III.— Delaware. 

Mary  A.  Stuart  is  the  active  representative  of  the  movement  for 
woman  suffrage  in  Delaware.  From  year  to  year  she  has  written  and  con* 
tributed  to  our  National  conventions  in  Washington,  and  has  been  among 
the  delegates  on  several  occasions  to  address  congressional  committees. 

In  her  report  she  says: 

My  father  was  the  first  mnn  in  fhe  State  ?enr\tf"  to  propose  the  repeal  of  some  of  our 
oppre-  ivc  laws,  and  succeeded  m  lia^mg  ihc  law  giving  all  real  estate  to  the  eldest 
male  heir  repealed.  The  law  of  1871  gave  a  married  woman  the  right  to  make  a  will, 
provided  her  husband  gave  his  written  consent,  with  the  names  of  two  respectable  wit- 
Besses  tlwfettnlo  attadied.  In  1873  the  law  was  repealed,  and  another  act  passed 
giving  married  women  the  right  to  make  a  will,  buy  property  and  hold  it  exempt  from 
the  husband's  debts,  but  this  law  does  not  afiect  bis  tenancy  by  courtesy. 

Prior  to  1868,  bonds,  iportgages,  stocks,  etc.  were  counted  personal  property, 
on  of  which  went  into  the  possession  of  the  husband  the  moment  the  woman  answered 
*'  I  will,"  in  the  marriage  ceremony.  I  worked  hard  to  get  the  law  passed  giving  the 
wtfr  the  ncT^t  her  own  separate  earnings,  and  at  last  was  greatly  helped  by  the 
fact  that  a  woman  petitioned  for  a  divorce,  stating  in  her  application  that  she  was 
driven  from  her  home,  that  she  ai^  her  twodiildren  liad  wmkeid  hard  and  saved  $100 
for  a  rainy  day,  and  now  her  husband  claimed  the  money.  It  was  a  case  in  point,  and 
helped  the  members  of  our  legislature  to  pass  the  wages  bill. 

Delaware  College,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  was  open  to  pirls 
for  thirteen  years,  but  owing  to  a  tragedy  committed  by  the  boys  in  hazing  one  another, 
resulting  in  death,  the  doors  were  thereafter  closed  to  girls,  slthough  they  were  in  no 
way  directly  or  indirecdy  implicated  in  the  outrages.  When  Governor  Stockley  was 
appealed  to,  he  simply  gave  some  of  the  old  axgomeDts  against  coeducation,  and  dad 
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not  recommend,  as  he  shotild  have  done,  an  appropriatioa  al  once  by  the  Suic  to  build 
>  jjanlarooltoge,  wiA  all  die  necctWMy  appototaente  ftw  tlie  edacitioii  ^  yb.  We 
Ikvre  wonca  who  ««  practicing  phjsidaiu,  vaA  axe  also  in  the  Sute  Medial  Boar^ 

We  have  none  who  practice  law  or  preach  in  our  pulpits,  and  all  the  political  otric^i 
of  the  State  are  closed  to  women.  No  notaries,  bank  cashiers,  telegraph  operaion. 
WomeB  are  «tiD  in  die  bdkf  dwt  woiic  oatside  die  hooM  it  a  disgrace  to  fhe  tncft  of 
dieir  familica. 

In  February,  l88l,  Mrs.  Stanton,  Miss  Anthony.  ^^issCou2ms  and  Mrs.  Lockwood. 
held  various  hearings  before  the  legislature.  Mrs.  Lock  wood  roui  to  the  gentlemen 
article  4  of  the  constitatioa  j«  aneBded  in  1S34 :  "  Any  white  nude  citizen  over  aa 
9«aiaolaeewiiodiaUbeata»<pi9«r,  diallbeel^pbtetovoteto  Sbetbcn 
showed  them  how  readily,  without  any  marked  revolution,  the  word  *'  white  '*  had  bees 
stricken  out,  while  the  word  tax-payer  hid  virtually  become  a  dc.id  letter.  Then  tam- 
ing to  the  hri>t  paragraph  of  the  United  b tat revised  code  she  cited  the  passage  which 
itatea  diat  in  detenntsiBg  die  mwining  of  atatatca  after  Febniaiy  as,  1877.  **  worda 
importing  the  masculine  gender  auiy  be  applied  to  females."  •  •  •  *  p^i 
thi-^  point  the  chairman  of  the  committee  placet!  before  Mr<=.  I^kwood  the  Dela- 
ware code  from  which  she  read  a  similar  application  of  the  law  made  maiqr  years  be- 
ibie.  Having  laid  due  fbvndaikm  ahe  anacted  diat  dw  wooten  of  Ddawai*  warn 
l^alljr  enHdi^  to  vote  under  dM  lawa  aa  d»e]r      bat  that  to  pcevent  all  queadon  oa 

the  subject,  she  would  recommend  a  "special  enactment  like  that  prepared  in  the  bill  be- 
fore them.  An  amendment  to  the  blaie  constitution  giving  suffrage  to  women  was 
presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Febrtiary,  i38i,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  pcivflcgea  and  decdooa.  It  was  repotted  advendy.  The  vote  iboneJ  (hat 
all  die  tnenbeni  wifh  two^  eiceptionai  weva  oppoaed  to  tile  ncaaaia* 

AmoQSf  the  friends  in  Delaware  were  several  Ilbeial  funilies,  active  in 
all  the  pr(^ressi  vc  movements  of  the  day.  Pretoinent  among  these  was 

that  of  the  noble  Thomas  Garrett,  whose  good  words  of  encouragement 

for  woman's  enfranchisement  may  be  found  in  the  bound  copies  of  Tkg 
Revolution  as  far  back  as  1S6B.  His  pn\  :ite  lctu  r!>  to  thoseof  usiotercsted 
in  his  labors  of  love  are  among  our  most  cherished  mementoes.  He  was 
a  uian  oi  good  judgment,  broad  sympathies,  and  unswerving  integrity. 

IV,— Kentucky, 

Mary  B.  Clay,  daughter  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  sends  us  the  fol* 

lowing  report  of  what  has  been  done  to  change  the  status  of 

women  in  Kentucky: 

The  earliest  ig^itation  of  the  suffrage  question  in  our  State  arose  from 
the  advent  ul  Mtss  Lucy  Stone  in  Louisville,  in  1853.  at  which  time  she 
deUverad  three  lectures  in  Masonic  Hall  to  crowded  audienoes.  Geoige 
D.  Prentice  gave  fnll  and  friendly  reports  in  the  Cmritt-Jminud,  In  later 
years,  Anna  Dickinson  and  others  have  lectured  in  our  chief  cities.  But 
the  first  note  of  associated  effort  is  that  given  in  TkM  JUtmhOim  from 
Glendale*  which  says : 

Wc  organised  here  an  association  with  twenty  members  the  first  jf  Octoher,  1567, 
and  now  have  fifty.  We  hope  soon  to  have  the  whole  of  Hardin  county,  and  by  the 
ciose  of  another  year  the  whole  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  enlisted  on  the  side  ot 
woman's  rigiita. 

*  David  KMtbura  aad  Utory  SwaiM  o<  h€w  Ca&Ue  cuuaty. 
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Tn  the  winter  of  1872  Hannnh  Tracy  Cutler  and  >farcrnrr:t  V.  Longley 
were  granted  a  respectful  hearing  before  our  legislature  at  Frankfort.  In 
May,  1879,  self-appointed,  I  represented  Kentucky  at  the  May  anniversary 
of  the  National  A:96ociaUon  at  St.  Louis.  In  the  autumn  following.  Miss 
Anthony,  during  an  extended  lecture  toar  through  the  State,  stopped  in 
Richmond  several  daye»  and  aided  us  in  organizing  a  local  suffrage  so- 
ciety.* Letters  were  at  once  written  to  the  leading  editors  asking  them 
to  puhlish  articles  on  the  subject.  Many  favorable  answers  were  received, 
and  we  have  largely  availed  ourselves  of  the  cr)1umns  of  the  papers  to 
Iceep  up  the  agitation.  My  sister,  Sally  Clay  Bennett,  edits  a  column  in 
the  Richmond  Register,  sister  Anne  a  column  in  the  Lexington  Gazette, 
and  Kate  Dunninji?  Clarke,  a  column  in  the  Turf,  Field  and  Farm.  Mrs 
Clarke  is  albu  asbuciate  editor  of  the  Kentucky  State  Journal.  The  Misses 
Mooie  are  making  a  success  of  a  daily  paper  at  Mtlledgeville. 

In  May,  iS8o^  Mra^  Bennett  and  myself  were  delegates  at  the  great  Na- 
tional Mass  Convention  in  Farwell  Hall,  Chicago.  In  October,  i88t,  the 
American  Association  held  its  anQual  meeting  in  Louisville.  It  was  largely 
attended  and  fully  and  fairly  reported  by  the  press  of  the  city.  At  its 
close  a  Kentucky  State  association  was  organized,  with  Laura  Clay  as 
president 

In  January,  1S82,  the  Richmond  and  Louisville  clubs  secured  a  hearing 
before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Senate,  Mrs.  Bennett  and  myself 
representing  the  former*  and  John  A.  Ward  the  latter.  With  the  valuable 
aid  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ha^js^rt  of  Indianapolis  we  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression upon  our  legislators.  The  points  in  which  our  laws  are  defect* 
ive  and  upon  which  our  appeals  and  aiguments  were  based  are  well  indl* 
cated  by  the  pleas  ol  our  several  petitions : 

That  women  might  have  municipal  and  presidential  suffrage  by  statute;  that  in  mar- 
riage wcunen  might  own  their  property  as  men  own  theirs;  that  women  who  were 
married  aught  be  the  legal  guardiaiis  of  their  children's  property  and  perMms  as  well 
as  the  father;  that  women  should  be  appointed  with  equal  respomibility  and  authority 

isn^sistant  physicians  in  insane  nsvhim^,  rind  that  the  appointment  of  all  the  officer?  in 
such  asylums  should  be  made  by  the  legislature,  and  not  hy  the  gnvemor.  as  now;  that 
women  be  i^pointed  on  boards  of  visitors  and  commi&sioners  to  all  a^iylums  where 
women  are  inmates  or  prisoners. 

In  1884,  all  of  the  Clay  sisters— Mrs.  Bennet,  Mary,  Laura  and  Anne^ 
with  Mrs.  H^gart.  again  went  to  Frankfort,  and  held  meetings  in  the 
legislative  hall,  which  were  largely  attended  by  the  best  classes  of  the 
citizens  of  that  city,  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  legislature. 

For  several  years  wc  have  had  a  woman  for  State  Librarian.  In  Fay- 
ette, one  of  our  must  aristocratic  counties.  Lexington  beinj^  its  county 
s^at,  a  woman  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  clerk  by  a  majority  of 
aoo  over  her  male  competitor.  In  two  other  counties  women  are  also 
county  derlis.  Each  of  them  had  served  so  efficiently  in  her  husband's 
office,  that  at  his  death  she  had  been  elected  in  his  place. 

That  woman  has  to  fight  every  step  of  her  way  to  the  recognition  of 
her  rights  as  a  citizen  equal  before  the  law.  is  shown  by  the  following  des- 
p:!trh  from  Franlcfort,  dated  Decemtwr  18. 1885: 

•Tkaoflkamwv:  Sally  Clay  BawMti,  llaniK  S.  Btoahav,  Mit.  SooMn*  Mary  8.  Cl^. 
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Mrs.  M.  C.  Lucas  was  elected  by  the  vote  of  Daviess  county  to  the  o&ce  of  jailor, 
to  succeed  her  husband,  who  was  killed  by  a  mob  while  in  dischaige  of  hi&  datj. 
When  she  appeared  befofe  the  county  court  to  give  bond  for  the  office,  the  Jadfe  ve* 

fused  to  allow  her  t(>  qualify  A  writ  of  mandamus  from  the  Circuit  Court  was  applirt 
for  tri  compel  the  court  to  allow  her  to  qualify,  but  the  motion  wa<;  denied.  An  ap- 
peal was  then  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Yesterday  that  court  aBirmed  the  de- 
cbion  of  the  Cirmit  Omit,  thai  a  woman  caimot  legally  hold  the  oflwe  of  ooanty  jaikfl; 

A  woman  in  Madison  county  acted  as  census^taker,  and  peiforoied  her 
duty  well.  She  was  the  niece  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Gen.  W.  J.  Sanderson,  internal  revenue  collector 
for  the  eighth  district*  employed  two  young  ladies  as  clerks.  Miss  Brown 

and  >Tiss  Price,  the  former  of  whom  fs  ^aid  to  be  his  best  clerk.  She  is 
the  sister  of  Mrs.  Smith,  the  circuit  clerk  of  Laurel  ounty  The  suc- 
cessor of  General  Sanderson,  employs  his  two  daughters  as  clerks,  and 
they  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  who  do  the  same  work. 

Many  women  in  our  State  manage  their  own  farms.  My  mother,  dur- 
ing my  father's  absence  as  minister  to  Russia,  took  his  farm  of  2,soo acres 
(he  making  her  his  attorney),  paid  off  a  laige  debt  on  the  property,  built  an 
el^ant  house  costing  I30.000;  stocked  the  farm,  and  largely  supported  the 
family  of  siz  children,  with  money  which  she  made  during  the  war.  She 
fed  government  nmlcs.  and  did  it  so  well  that  she  would  return  them  to 
camp  before  the  time  expired,  in  better  condition  than  mo'it  feeders  ^ot 
theirs.  She  is  now.  1 885,  conducting  her  own  farm  of  350  acies.  selling 
several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wheal.  caiLie.  and  sheep  annually,  giv- 
ing her  personal  attention  to  everything,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Duiiq^ 
the  adventurous  and  perilous  period  of  my  father's  life  she  shared  his 
dangers*  and  was  ever  his  mainstay  in  upholding  his  hands  against  slavery : 
and  in  that  crowning  point  of  his  life,  when  he  was  mobbed  in  Lexington, 
my  mother  sat  at  his  bed-side,  and  wrote  at  his  dictation,  "Go  tell  your 
secret  conclave  of  dastardly  assassins,  Cassius  M.  Clay  knows  his  r^^ts 
and  how  to  defend  them." 

Two  of  my  sisters,  Laura  and  Anne,  and  myself  are  practical  fanners, 
each  having  under  her  immediate  superintendence  the  workmen,  both 
white  and  black,  on  300  acres.  We  raise  cotn«  wheat  oats,  cattle  and 
sheep,  buying  and  selling  our  own  stock  and  produce.  We  took  posses- 
sion of  the  land  without  stock  or  utensils,  and  by  our  observation  and  ex- 
perience, prudence  and  industry,  have  greatly  Improved  the  lands  and 
stock,  and  annually  realize  a  handsome  income  therefrom. 

Miss  Laura  R.  White  of  Manchester,  sister  nf  Hon  Tohn  D.  White,  who 
ablv  advocated  our  trause  in  conc^ress  a?  well  as  in  his  own  State,  was 
graduated  with  marked  honor  from  the  Michigan  State  University  in  1S74. 
Since  thai  itme  she  has  studied  architecture  in  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Technology  one  year,  worked  as  draughtsman  in  the  office  of  the  super* 
visoiy  architect  of  the  treasury  department  at  Washington,  two  years, 
studied  in  the  special  school  of  architecture  in  Paris  one  year»  and  Is  now, 
1886,  prosecuting  her  stucUeswHhahberal  selection  of  French  and  E-.-'ish 
architectural  works  at  her  mountain  hor;>e  \n  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Bessie 
White  Hea^n.  the  youngfest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A  White,  was  jrrad- 
nated  with  honor  from  the  Roxbur}'  High  School  of  Boston,  and  from  the 
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school  ctf  Phannaicy  of  HlclilgaQ  University.  Being  denied  ezaminatioD 
and  the  privileges  of  collie  graduates  of  the  college  of  pharmacy  at 
Louisville,  where  she  was  employed  by  a  prominent  pharmacist,  the 
brought  suit  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  her  favor. 

Early  in  1882,  Dr.  J.  P.  Barnuni  employed  young  women  in  his  store  with 
the  expectation  of  being  able  to  educate  them  in  the  college  of  pharmacy. 
But  the  hostility  of  the  students  to  the  proposed  innovation,  and  the  lack 
of  a  systematic  laboratory  course*  caused  the  relinquishment  of  that  plan 
and  the  formation  of  the  new  school.  Prominent  gentlemen  in  the  com> 
'munity  assisted  Dr.  Bamum,  and  the  Louisville  School  of  Pharmacy 
was  duly  incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  Kentucky.*  Though 
sustained  by  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  the  school  met  with  great  oppo* 
sition,  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  refusing  to  register  the  women  who 
were  graduated  from  it  until  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  mandamus  from  the 
Law  and  Equity  Court,  Judge  Simral  presiding.  March  7,  1SS4,  the  legis- 
lature incorporated  the  Louisville  School  of  Pharmacy  for  Women,  and 
by  special  enactment  empowered  its  graduates  to  practice  their  profession 
without  registration  or  interference  from  the  State  board. 

The  school  confers  two  degrees ;  its  full  course  Caking  three  years  and 
requiring  more  work  than  is  done  in  other  schools.  So  far  its  gradu- 
ates  have  been  representative  women,  and  all  have  found  responsible 
situritions  awaiting  them.  Its  faculty  remains,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as 
in  the  first  session.  Dr.  J.  P.  Rirnum,  to  whose  indefatigable  efforts  the 
foundation  of  tlic  school  is  due,  is  dean  and  professor  of  pharmacy  and 
analytical  chemistry;  Dr.  T.  Hunt  Stuckey,  a  graduate  of  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, who  joined  his  efforts  with  Dr.  Bamum  at  an  early  day.  is  pro- 
fessor ol  maitria  nudka,  toxicology  and  microscopy.  Mrs.  D.  N.  Marble, 
professor  of  general  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and  Mrs.  Fountains 
Miller*  professor  of  botany,  were  graduates  of  the  first  class. 

Mrs.  Kate  Trimble  de  Roode,  in  a  recent  letter  says : 

Kentndcy  liaa  had  school  snffnge  lor  thirty  jreaxs,  but  as  the  right  is  not  generally 

known  or  understood,  few  women  !inve  over  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The 
State  librarian  has  for  many  years  been  a  woman,  and  there  are  several  post-mistresses 
also  in  this  State.  The  State  University  has  recently  admitted  women  on  equal  terms 
to  an  its  depottmenta.  As  a  general^  ^tng  the  yoang  women  of  Kentucky  are  better 
educated  than  the  men.  the  latter  being  enrly  put  to  business,  while  most  parents 
dc?;ire  atn^ve  all  things  to  secure  to  their  dn\:ghtcrs  a  liltcral  education.  We  have  a 
number  of  women  practicing  medicine  la  the  larger  ciues,  one  architect,  but  as  yet  no 
lawyers,  although  sevoal  women  have  taken  a  full  coarse  of  study  for  that  profession. 
The  questton  ol  woman  soffcagie  has  been  bat  little  agitated  in  thia  State,  althoa^  the 

•  The  incorporators  who  lurmcU  the  Board  "f  Rctjent';  were,  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  U.  Dudley,  D. 
D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky;  Rev.  James  P.  Boyce,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary; 
Rev.  £.  F.  PerktB*.  Ractor  of  $1.  Paul's  Church ;  Hon.  I.  H.  Edwards,  Chancellor  of  Loukville  Chan- 
o«7  Court;  TKeodet*  Hoim,  Pmidcnt  Leaiiville  Banking  and  Insatanee  Co.;  W.  N.  Haldemaa, 

President  Ccw  ifr  Jourttixl  Co.;  Nicholas  Finier,  President  of  Finder  tob.n  co  w  nrks  ;  S.iniu'-l  T.. 
Avery,  President  B.  F.  Avery  Co.;  G.  H.  Cochran,  Pn»iident  Loubviilc  Schoi^l  Ho.»rd  ;  Robert  Coch- 
na,  Coinnus-.i()ner  of  Clianccry  Court  ;  Hon.  Charles  Godshaw.  Tru&tee  of  Jury  Fund  ;  Dr.  E.  A. 
Grant  and  Mr.  Jame*.K.  Lemon.  The  board  was  organued  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Theodore  Harris* 
Prtsident,  Dr.  E.  A.  Orant,  Sivrrtary,  and  James  K.  Lemon,  Treasurer.  The  school  opened  widi 
fifteen  stiulcnts.  and  continued  until  June,  1SS3,  A  lectvire  .ind  pr.icticAl  cotir-e  combined*  OOCSpy  (CD 
mooths  of  the  year— lectures  being  given  five  afteniooos  of  each  week  during  the  tens. 
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Iwt  togisktine  gBve  a  fetpectftil  hearing  to  tcrenl  ladies  on  the  quettioa  TIm  prop- 
erty rights  of  married  women  are  in  aonide  state;  the  wife's  personal  property  rests  ta 

the  husband;  the  profits  and  rents  that  accrue  from  her  real  cstrx'e  bcl or.,;  to  h  m  al^^r. 
She  can  make  no  will  without  the  assent  of  her  husband,  and  if  gn  en,  he  can  revoke  il 
at  any  time  before  the  wiU  is  probated.  The  wife's  wages  belong  to  her  hiuiband.  She 
cannot  ne  or  be  raed  withont  he  j<»ns  her  in  thesait.  The  wife*a  dower  is  a  life  in- 
terest in  a  third  of  the  huaband't  real  estate,  whereas  the  husband's  curtesy,  wheie 
there  is  i^^sue  of  the  marriage,  bom  alive,  is  a  life  interest  in  all  the  real  estate  belong, 
ing  to  the  wife  at  the  time  of  her  death.  This  is  the  statutory  Uw,  but  the  wife  by 
obtaining  a  decree  in  Aancery  may  possess  all  the  rights  of  a  ftwtmtfU,  A  bill  se> 
curing  moie  equal  rights  to  women  passed  the  Rouse  of  the  last  legislature,  but  failed 
in  the  Senate.  The  courtesy  of  Kentucky  men  to  women  in  general,  has  kept  them 
from  realizing  their  civil  and  political  degradation,  until,  by  some  sudden  turn  in  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  the  individual  woman  has  felt  the  iron  teeth  of  the  law  in  her  own 
flesh,  and  warned  her  slumbering  sisterhood.  We  are  now  awaking  to  the  fact  that  an 
aristocracy  of  sex  in  a  republic  is  as  inconsistent  and  odious  as  an  aristoctaqr  of  color, 
and  indeed  far  more  so. 

V- — ^Tennessee. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lisle  Saxon  lor  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

Elizabeth  Avery  Meriwether  Is  the  chief  lepreientative  of  liberal 
thought  in  Tennetaee.  Her  pen  is  ever  ready  to  champion  the  wronged. 
I  first  came  to  know  her  when  engaged  in  a  newspaper  discussion  to  re- 
establish in  the  public  schools  of  Memphis  three  young  women  who  had 
been  dismissed  because  of "  holding  too  many  of  Mrs.  Meriwether's  v;  " 
— the  reason  actually  given  by  the  superintendent  and  endorsed  !>v  the 
board  ot  directors.  A  seven  month's  war  was  earned  on.  ending  in  a 
triumphant  relnstallment  of  the  teachers,  a  new  superintendent,  and  a 
new  board  of  directors.  Pubhc  opinion  was  educated  into  more  liberal 
ideas,  and  the  Memphis  Appeal,  through  its  chivalrous  editor,  Mr.  Keating, 
declared  squarely  for  woman  sufiFrage. 

When  CoL  Kerr  introduced  into  the  Tennessee  l^islature  a  bill  making 
divorce  impossible  for  any  cause  save  adultery*  Mrs^  Meriwether  wrote 
the  ablest  article  I  ever  read,  in  opposition,  which  Mr.  Keating  published 
in  his  paper,  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  l^slature.  The 
result  was  a  clear  vote  atrainst  the  bill. 

With  Mrs.  Lide  Meriwether  and  Mrs.  M.J.  Holmes,  she  pubhciy  assailed 
the  c[  )ss  examination  of  women  in  criminal  trials,  either  as  culprits  or 
Witnesses,  until  the  practice  was  broken  up,  and  private  hearings  ac- 
corded. In  1876  she  sent  a  memorial  to  the  National  Democratic  con- 
vention at  St  Louis*  asking  that  party  to  declare  for  woman  suffrage  in 
its  platform.  Though  her  appeal  was  not  read,  hundreds  of  copies  were 
circulated  among  the  members  in  the  hope  of  stirring  thought  on  the 
subject  in  the  South.  It  provoked  much  sarcasm  because  it  was  signed 
only  by  Mrs.  Meriwether  and  Mrs.  Saxon.  In  1880-81  Mrs.  Meriwether 
was  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  series  of  conventions  held  by  the  National 
association  in  the  Western  and  New  England  States. 
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VL— Virginia. 

In  the  winter  of  1870,  immediately  after  the  National  Washington  con- 
vention, Mrs.  Paulina  Wright  Davis,  while  spending  a  few  days  in  Rich- 
mond, fonned  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Anna  Whitehead  Bodeker,  a 
most  earnest  advocate  of  the  ballot  for  women.  •  Mrs.  Davis  held  a  parlor 
meetings  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Bodeker»  enlisting  the  Interest  of  several 
prominent  citizens  of  Richmond,  who  very  soon  invited  Mrs.  Joslyn  Gage 
to  their  city  to  give  n  scries  of  lectures.  Of  the  result  of  this  visit  «e 
give  Mrs.  Bodeker's  report  as  published  in  TA^  JUvoluiwn  oi  May.  1870: 

Dear  Rkvolutton  : — I  glory  in  announcing  a  grand  achievement  in  the  great  re- 
form of  the  day  in  Virginia.  Our  energetic  ari  !  heroic  leader,  Mrs.  M.  Joslyn  Gage, 
after  giant  efforts  on  her  part,  and  with  tiie  aid  of  some  strong  advocates  of  the  re- 
form, on  Friday  evening,  May  6,  1870^  eiganiied  in  die  city  of  Ridunond  a  Viij^aia 
State  Woman  SnAmge  Asiodatioa.  The  whole  piooeediagi  I  here  append,  for  im« 
nediate  publication  in  your  cohimns. 

Mrs.  Cage,  adviM>ry  counsel  ior  New  York,  in  the  National  Woman  Sufirage  As- 
soetatioB  of  America^  deliveied  a  lectue  npon  **  Opportunity  for  Wonun,"  at  Boaher's 
Hall,  comer  of  Ninth  and  Main  stieeU,  on  Thnndsj  evening.   The  lecture  was  able, 

earnest  nnd  eloquent,  and  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by  the  frien  !^  of  the 
cause  present.  At  its  conclusion.  Judge  John  C.  Underwood  gave  notice  that  on  the 
following  evening  a  meetuig  would  be  held  at  the  United  States  Court  room  (which  he 
f ledy  proSerad  foe  the  pofpoM)tooi)EsaiseaSlal«  Atioclarion,  adopt  a  consUturion, 
elect  officers,  and  appoint  delegates  to  the  anniversary  of  the  National  Association 
soon  to  be  held  in  New  York  city.  The  judge  remarked  that,  upon  conversing  with 
Governor  Wise  upon  the  subject,  he  exjjresiicd  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
the  movement  save  upon  the  qnettion  of  giving  women  the  ballot.  With  all  the  other 
fights  claimed,  he  was  heartily  in  accord;  especially,  bethought,  should  the  piofessioBS 
be  opened  to  women ,  more  pniticalarly  the  medical,  thqr  being  the  natnnl  physicians 
of  their  sex  and  oi  children. 

Paisnant  to  the  above  notice,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  United  States  coart-room. 
Judge  John  C.  Underwood  was  called  to  preside.  Pte^OttS  to  action  on  the  regular 
b-.isine  s  of  the  meeting,  <«:veral  article?;  fnvornhle  to  the  movement  were  read.  Miss 
Sue  L.  F.  Smith,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Smith,  read  very  charmingly 
a  well-written  essay  prepared  by  herself  in  advocacy  of  granting  to  women  the  fuU 
meed  of  powen  and  responsibilities  now  enjoyed  1^  men.  Mr.  William  E. 
Colman  read  an  article  entitled  "Clerical  Denunciation  of  Woman  SufTrage — A 
Defense,"  being  a  reply  to  a  violent  nttack  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  of  this  city, 
ttpoo  the  adherents  ot  the  movement,  in  a  sermon  delivered  by  him  recently.  A  pro> 
posed  oonatitntion  for  the  govenunent  of  the  Viigtnia  State  Woman  SnSmge  Amocia- 
tion  was  adopted;  after  which  came  the  election  of  officers  *  of  the  society.  On  motion 
of  Judge  Underwood,  Mis';  Stie  L.  F.  Smith  wa-?  ap|x>inted  delegate  to  represent  Vir- 
ginia in  the  National  Association  to  be  held  in  New  York  city  May  13,  13,  the  socie^ 
having  by  retolnticm  connected  itidf  as  an  anxiUaiy  to  said  Nationd  AsMidation.  Mn, 
Gage  offered  resolntiona,  which  were  unanimoosly  adopted,  after  which  she  delivered 

a  forcible  0<^dre«;s,  enumemtinj^  mnny  of  the  wrongs  tO  which  women  are  subjected  in 
this  State,  dwelling  particularly  upon  the  laws  depriving  mothers  ot  the  nght  to  their  own 
children,  placing  the  property  of  married  women  at  the  mercy  of  their  husbands,  and 


•  f*retiJtnt,y{T%.  Anne  W.  Bodeker,  Richmond  ;  Viei-PrtriiUni*,  Mrs.  Maria  G.  and  Judge  JohnC. 
Underwood,  Mr.  .ind  Mrs.  Jud{cc  W«t«I  Willoughby,  Mr.  and  Mr».  Judge  Lysandcr  Hill,  all  of  Alc«- 
aodria;  Mr.  R.  M.  Manly,  Richmond  ;  Mrs.  Martha  Haines  Bennett,  Norfolk  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Wash- 
lionM  and  Mr,  WiUtam  £.  Coltman,  Rkhmoad ;  Stcretary^  Miss  Sue  L.  F.  Siaitb,  RichauMid ; 
MatemHw*  Gnmwtf «m,  Eiv.  W.  F.  Iliiuway,  Mi«.  Aadiw  WmbbiiiM«  Mn.  Ik.  S.  it.  S^ih,  Dr. 
aadlln.  Umpterff,  Firhimwl,  nA Mas.  Alltn (Fkwm Pwcy) of  M—chmmr. 
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depriving  the  whres  of  all  voice  in  tlie  dupotitioii  of  die  property  poMencd  bf  Umb 

before  marriage. 

In  the  winter  of  1871,  Miss  Anthony  was  honored  by  -xn  invitation  from 
the  society,  and  held  several  nic<jtinps  in  Jud^  Underwood's  court-roonu 

About  this  time  appeared  the  loUowmg  : 

Judge  Underwood,  haTiag  stated  in  a  ktier  that  after  mature  consideration  he  had  { 
oone  to  die  condmioii  lluit  the  fourteenfli  and  fifteenth  aaMndments  to  flie  CoMritm* 
tion  of  the  United  States,  t<^ether  with  the  enforcement  act  of  May  31,  1870,  have  se- 
cured the  right  to  vote  to  female  citizens  as  fully  as  it  is  now  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  I 
male  citizens,  a  test  case  is  to  be  made  at  once  in  the  Virginia  courts.  As  there  are 
very  few  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  in  Virginia,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
nent  in  Wadiington  aie  about  to  move  to  Alexandria  to  peffect  an  ofgutntien  and 
be  ready  with  a  case  when  Jndg^  Underwood  opens  court  tbeie. 

But  Mrs.  Bodeker,  who  also  memorialized  the  general  asaembly,  was 
first  to  malce  the  attempt  to  vote.  The  Richmond  Di^atch  describes  the 

occasion : 

Yesterday  morning  the  judges  of  the  second  pn-cinci  of  Marshall  ward,  J.  F.  Shin- 
berger,  e:><|.,  presiding,  were  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a  lady  at  the  polls.  She 
wished  to  deposit  a  bidlot,  bnt  as  die  judges  dedined  to  allow  this,  in  view  of  her  not 
having  registered,  she  then  asked  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  paper  with  the  followii^ 
inscription  placed  in  the  ballot-box  :  "By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I, 
Anne  Whitehead  Bodeker.  liave  a  right  to  give  ray  vote  at  this  election,  and  in  vindicate 
tion  of  it  drop  this  note  in  the  ballot-boy,  November  7,  1871."  This  paper  was  taken 
by  the  judges,  and  will  be  deposited  wi  .A  the  bailou  in  the  aidiivesof  the  Hosttncs 
court. 

One  remarkable  incident  m  Gen,  Giant's  administration  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  VanLew's  appointment  as  postmaster  at  Richmond.  She  held 
the  office  eight  years,  notwithstanding  the  persistent  opposition  of  politi- 
cians   The  Ballot-Box  said : 

Miss  VanLow  was  postni.astcr  in  Richmond  under  Grant,  intrc->ducing  many  reforms 
in  the  ufiice,  but  through  the  envy  oi  men,  who  were  voters,  she,  a  noa-voler.  lost  her 
office,  as  she  had  lost  wealth  and  friends  from  her  devotion  to  the  Union  daring  die 
war.  Now.  since  its  close,  she  finds  not  only  her  former  slave  men  permitted  to  make 
laws  for  her,  but  ali>o  those  whom  "^h?*  opposed  when  they  were  serVtin^^  their  country's 
hfe.  But  women  of  ail  ranks,  whtie  and  colored,  are  awaking  10  thcix  need  of  the 
haUot  for  self-protection. 

The  Philadelphia  Preu,  edited  by  J.  W.  Forney,  said: 

Some  covert  enemies  of  the  president  and  the  new  dvil>service  reionn  have  been 
spreading  a  report,  through  sensaUonal  specials,  that  the  Ridimond  post-office  is  to  be 

given  to  some  prominent  Virginian  of  local  standing  as  soon  as  Miss  VanLew's  com- 
mission expires.  If  there  is  any  post-ottice  m  the  United  States  in  which  ihe  whole 
nation  at  this  time  has  a  special  interQSt,  it  is  this  one  of  Kichuiond  which  the  present 
incumbent  holds,  as  it  were,  by  a  nattonal  right,  and  certainly  by  popular  acdaim. 
We  have  not  time  in  a  brief  paragraph  to  tell  the  striking  story  of  what  Miss  VanLew 
has  done  and  what  she  has  suffered  fnr  the  country.  Her  story  will  pass  into  standard 
history,  however,  as  sadly  illustrative  ut  our  times.  She  herself  is  known  and  loved 
wherever  the  bonon  of  Libby  and  Belle  Isle  are  noumed  and  denounced. 

VII,— West  Virginia. 

Hon.  Samuel  Young,  in  a  letter  to  Tltt  Revoluiion,  dated  Senate  Cham- 
ber, Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  February  23,  1869^  writes: 
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In  1867,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  State  Senate,  looking  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
an  women  in  West  Virginia,  who  can  read  the  Declaralion  of  Independence  intelli- 
gently, and  write  a  legible  hand,  and  have  actually  paid  tax  the  year  previous  to  their 
proposing  to  vote.  But  even  this  guarded  bill  had  no  friends  but  myself.  «  *  % 
I  faitioduced  •  icMlntton  during  the  pveaeiil  sessioa  of  cmr  lepsktiure,  asking  oongrett 
to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.  Eiglkl  oat  of  the  twentj-two  members  of 
the  Senate  voted  for  it.  This  is  quite  encouraging — advancing  from  one  to  eight  ia 
two  years.  At  this  rate  of  progress,  we  may  succeed  by  next  winter.  I  give  the 
name*  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  and  voted  for  female  saffrage  in  the  Senate : 
Dnunmond,  DooUttfe,  HmnplirqFa,  Hoke.  WUson,  Woriunan.  Young,  and  Famtworth, 

pre<:iden'  The  sirrte  senators  voted  to  invite  MlM  Anna  £.  Dicldnson  to  lectttie  in 
the  statc-hoose  dtiriog  her  late  visit  to  Wheeling. 

VI II.— North  Carouna. 

We  sra  indebted  to  Mrs.  Mary  Bayard  Clarke  of  New  Berne  for  the 
following: 

Since  i368,  when  the  eonttitntion  was  changed,  a  mairied  woman  has  absolate 

control  of  all  the  real  estate  she  possessed  before  marriage  or  acquired  by  gift  or 
devise  after  it,  except  the  power  to  st-ll  without  the  consent  of  her  hn  h  in  5,  vho  in 
his  turn  is  not  at  liberty  to  sell  any  real  estate  possessed  by  him  before  marriage,  or 
acqnlied  after  it,  without  the  consent  of  his  wife.  Should  he  sell  any  real  estate 
without  the  wife's  consent,  in  writing,  she  can,  after  his  death,  claim  hier  dower  of 
one-third  in  such  real  estate.  If  she  owns  a  farm  and  her  husband  manages  it,  she 
can  claim  full  settlements  from  him,  he  having  no  more  rights  than  any  other  agent 
whom  she  may  employ.  So  her  property,  real  and  personal,  is  her  individual  right, 
with  the  income  therefrom.  Bat  she  cannot  contract  a  debt  that  is  binding  on  her 
property  without  the  consent  of  her  husband.  With  his'written  consent,  which  must 
be  rci;i>tcred  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  she  resides,  she  may  be- 
come a  free-trader  with  all  the  rights  of  a  man,  her  husband  having  no  claim  10  her 
guns  and  not  being  responsible  for  any  debt  which  she  may  contract.  By  giving  this 
written  consent  her  hnsband  virtually  places  her  in  the  pontion  of  en  unmarried 
woman,  as  fir     her  property  is  concerned. 

In  1881,  finding  that  a  widow  had  no  right  to  appoint  a  guardian  for  her  children 
by  "letters  testamentary,"  I,  through  my  son,  William  E.  Clarke,  who  was  then  sen- 
ator for  this  county  in  our  Slate  legislature,  succeeded  in  getting  this  law  so  changed 
that  she  now  has  the  same  right.s  as  a  man.  In  cases  of  divorce  or  separation  while 
the  children  are  under  nf^e,  it  is  discretionary  with  the  judge  to  give  the  children  to 
either  parent;  but  public  sentiment  always  gives  them  to  the  mother  while  young. 

As  a  rule  the  women  of  the  South  ate  better  educated  than  the  men,  the  boys  being 
put  to  work  while  die  gtils  are  at  school.  The  girls  are  not  trained  to  work  in  any 
way,  and  very  few,  as  yet,  see  the  necessity  of  being  regulnrly  trained  to  do  anything 
by  which  they  may  make  a  living  except  as  teachers.  Our  public-school  system  re- 
quires a  course  through  the  normal  school  for  all  teachers.  Mixed  sdiools  are  not 
popular  with  us,  but  we  have  been  forced  into  them  by  the  public-graded'schoot  tax, 
which  has  crashed  out  our  private  schools.  I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  the  past  two 
years,  making  an  effort  to  have  women  on  our  school-board^,  and  .n  frmnlc  as  well  as 
a  male  principal  for  every  mixed  public  school,  on  the  ground  that  mothers  have  as 
much  right  to  a  voice  in  the  education  of  their  daughters  as  fathers  have  in  that  of 
their  sons.  We  have  female  teachers  in  our  public  schools  but  not  as  principals,  and 
the  p.iy  nf  the  women  is,  regardleuof  the  quality  of  their  work,  always  considerably 
le>s  than  that  of  men. 

Our  Supreme  Court  granted  a  license  to  Miss  Tabitha  A.  Holton  to  practice  law,  and 
there  is  no  legal  impediment  in  the  way  of  one  doing  so.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
medical  pfofesHon.   Dr.  Snsan  Dimock  was  a  Nordi  Carolinian  by  birth  and  on  her 
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api^ication  for  admission  to  the  State  Medical  Society  was  unanimoasly  elected  a 
member  of  that  body.  The  African  Methodist-Epi--<  npa!  Conference,  Bishop  TumcT 
presiding,  ordaioed  Miss  Sarah  A.  Hughes  of  Raleigh,  a  bright  muiatto  girl,  as  deacon 
in  the  church.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  late  war,  my  husbaoii  being  then  in- 
capacitated for  woilc  hf  voands  leoehred  in  the  Mexiaui  sad  the  civQ  war,  and  n j 
sons  under  age,  I  applied  to  GoTemor  Jonathan  Worth  for  the  position  of  State 
librarian.  Thotij^h  curdially  acknowledging  my  fitness,  intellectually,  for  the  office, 
and  admitting  that  my  sex  did  not  legally  disqualify  me  to  hold  it,  he  positirely  re- 
fsted  to  appoint  me  or  anj  other  immuui  to  any  office  In  his  gill.  PtobUe  acntiaietit 
dien  sustained  him,  but  it  would  not  now  do  so;  so  many  ladiei  of  cnltsre,  refinement 
and  social  position  have  been,  since  the  war,  f  trccr!  to  wnrk  or  strirve,  that  it  is  now 
nothing  remarkable  to  see  them  and  their  daughters  doing  work  which  twenty  yeai* 
ago  they  would  have  been  ortndaed  for  undertaking. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Index,  published  Ai^rust,  1885,  the  venerable  Mis.  riira 
beth  Oakes  Smith,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  this  State,  truthfully  says  . 

The  women  of  the  North  can  have  little  conception  of  the  hindrances  which  th^ir 
sisters  of  the  South  encounter  in  their  efforts  to  accept  ne  .'.  .^nd  progressive  ideas^. 
The  other  sex.  in  a  blind  sort  of  way,  hold  fast  to  an  absolute  kind  of  dilvalry  akin 
to  that  of  the  renowned  Don  Onixote,  by  which  thev  try  to  hol  l  women  in  the  back- 
ground as  a  kind  of  porcciain  liable  to  crack  aiui  breakage  unless  daintily  handled, 
women  here  see  Uie  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  need  of  duMge  far  moftt  deaiiy  tihaa 

thennen.  and  act  up  to  this  liglit.  t  ut  with  a  flexible  f^mce  that  disarm*  opposition. 
They  see  the  necessity  oi  work  and  arc  turning  their  attention  lo  methods  for  reran- 
nenitive  labor,  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  at  Uie  South  than  at  die  North. 

I  cordially  endorae  this  eittract.  The  Sontheni  man  does  not  wish  his  **«cNaen 

folks"  to  be  self-supporting,  not  because  he  is  jealous  of  their  rivaling  him.  bat 
because  he  feels  it  is  his  duty  to  be  the  bread  winnrr.  Rut  the  much  sneered  at 
"chivalry  "  of  the  South,  while  rendering  it  harder  tor  a  woman  to  break  through  old 
costMBS,  most  eor^allj  and  heartily  sustains  her  when  she  has  snccenf uUy  done  so. 
There  are  fewer  lai^e  centers  in  the  South  than  in  the  Nofdl,  and  much  less  attrition 
of  mind  against  mind;  the  people  nre  homogeneous  and  slower  to  change,  and  public 
opinion  is  much  less  fluctuating.  But  once  let  the  tide  of  woman  suffrage  fairly  torn, 
and  I  believe  it  trill  be  iirenstafaie  and  advance  Car  more  steadily  and  rapidly  in  the 
South  than  it  has  done  in  the  North.  Let  the  Sonthen  women  be  won  over  and  tbe 
cause  will  have  nothing;  to  fear  from  the  opposition  of  the  men.  But,  after  twenty 
years'  experience  as  a  j<M;rn  ilnt,  my  honest  opinion  is  ih.it  r.nfil  the  Southern  womer» 
can  be  made  to  feel  the  pecuniary  advantages  lo  them  of  sutirage,  they  will  not  lift  a 
finger  or  speak  a  word  to  obtain  it 

In  sS8l,  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Raleigh  Typographical  Union,  No.  194,  my 
son,  being  then  a  member  of  that  Union,  introduced  and,  after  some  hard  tighting, 
succeeded  in  carrying  a  resolution  placing  women  compositors  on  a  par  in  every 
respect  with  men.  There  was  not  at  that  time  a  single  woman  oomposlt<»  in  the 
State,  to  my  son's  knowledge;  there  is  one  now  in  Raleigh  and  two  apprentices,  who 
claimed  and  receive  ail  the  advantaccs  that  men  iqyplyiag  for  sdmtiston  to  the  Union 
"receive. 

Mrs.  C.  HarrU  started  the  SmtM  AOamtk  at  Wilmington.  The  Hisms  Bernbcim 
and  their  father  started  a  magasine  in  the  sasM  dty  called  Ai  Mome  mmd  Abrt^, 

which  was  afterwards  moved  to  Charlotte;  both  were  short-lived.  We  have  now  the 
Southern  IVoman.  This  is  the  only  journal  ever  edited  and  managed  by  a  woman, 
alone,  with  no  man  a^ociated  wuh  or  rei>pon»ible  for  it.  I  have  been  for  twenty 
years  connected  with  the  prem  of  this  State  in  one  way  and  another,  and  am 
called  the  "  Grandmother  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association."  In  1880  I  de« 
livered  an  original  poem  before  the  association,  and  another  Masonic  one  before  the 
board  of  the  orphan  asylum:  making  me,  I  believe,  the  first  native  North  Carolina 
woman  that  aver  came  before  the  puUic  as  a  ipeakw.  1  was  both  denoimced  and 
apphwdad  for  mj  **  bnus  '*  and  '*  braveiy.'*  PnUic  leatineat  has  duuged  since  then. 
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Mrs.  Ifarion  A.  Williams,  presideiit  of  the  State  Natkmal  Bank  at  Raleigh  for 

sfverril  yrars,  is  probably  the  fir<;t  woman  ever  elected  to  that  respon-^iWe  ]>osition 
in  any  Slate  of  this  Union.    In  1SS5  Louisa  B.  Stephens  was  made  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Marion,  Iowa;  and  a  national  bank  In  Newbery,  South  Caro- 
liaa«  koooved  itielf  fagr  placmg  a  woman  at  tbe  kead  of  its  official  boaid. 
The  North  Carolinuin  of  Jaauaiy,  t870^  Contained  an  able  editorial  cndordng 

woomn  suffrage,  closing  with  : 

For  one  we  ftay,  tear  down  the  barriers,  s^ve  woman  an  <^portttnity  to  show  her 
wisdom  and  Tirtne;  place  the  baUot  in  Ikt  Iwnds  tbat  sbe  mmr  piotect  MrseU  and  re* 

form  men,  and  ere  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  many  Of  the  foillest  blotS  npOQ 

the  civilization  of  this  nij;e  will         pns'^cd  away. 

From  an  interesting  article  in  the  Boston  Adveriiser,  May  22,  1875,  by 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clark,  concerning  Dr.  Susan  Dimock,  one  of  North 
Carolina's  promising  daughters,  whose  career  was  ended  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Schiller  near  the  Scilly  islands,  we  make  a  few  extracts : 

One  of  our  eminent  surgeons.  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot,  said  to  me  yesterday : 

**  This  community  will  never  know  wkat  a  1o«s  it  has  had  in  Dr.  Dtnoek.   It  was 

rifit  merely  her  <;kin,  thmugh  that  was  remark r.lilc,  con.sidrjrin^  htr  yo"th  nnd  lim- 
ited experience,  but  also  her  nerve,  that  qualihed  her  to  become  a  great  surgeon.  I 
bnTe  seldon  known  one  at  onee  to  determined  and  so  telf-poeeeesed.  Skill  b  a  quality 

much  more  easily  found  than  this  self-control  that  nothing  cnn  flurry.  Sheha^dthat 
in  an  eminent  degree;  and,  had  she  lived,  she  would  have  been  sure  to  stand*  in  time, 
anoa|;  those  at  the  head  of  her  profesdon.  Thensoal  weiqponsof  tidicidewonldhave 
been  impotent  against  a  woman  who  had  fcadied  Ukat  sn|>l«nie  position  wbidi  Snsan 

Diroock  would  certainly  have  attained." 

Durmg  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Miss  Dimock  sought  admission  into  the  medical 
school  of  Harvard  Univeisi^,  preferring,  if  possible,  to  take  a  degree  in  an  American 
ooDefe.  Twice  she  applied,  and  was  twice  refused.  Hearing  tiiat  the  University  of 
Zurich  was  open  to  women,  she  went  there,  and  was  received  with  a  hospitality  which 
the  institutions  of  her  own  country  did  not  offer.  She  pur'^ucd  her  medical  studies 
there,  and  graduated  with  honor.  A  number  of  the  "  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes  "  for 
August,  1878,  contains  an  article  called  '*  Les  Fenunes  i  TUnivenitie  de  Zurich,'*  whidi 
qpeaks  very  favorably  of  the  SQCCesS  of  the  women  in  that  place.  The  first  to  take  a 
degree  as  doctor  of  medicine  was  a  young  Russian  lady.  In  1867.  Between  1867  and 
1872  five  others  had  taken  this  degree,  and  among  them  Miss  Dimock  is  mentioned. 
From  the  medical  sdiodl  at  Znridi«  die  went  to  that  nt  Vienna;  and  of  her  appear- 
ance there  we  have  this  record :  A  distinguLsed  German  physician  remarked  to  a  friend 
of  mine  rr'  iding  in  Germany  th^t  he  had  always  been  opposed  to  women  as  physicians 
—but  that  he  had  met  a  young  American  lady  studying  at  Vienna,  whose  intelligence, 
modesty  and  devotion  to  her  woik  was  sndi  as  almost  to  convince  him  that  he  was 
wio^.  A  cooaparison  of  dates  diows  tiiat  this  American  student  must  have  been  Dr. 
DimocV. 

On  her  return  to  tin  L  nite  l  Stntes  Dr.  Dimock  became  resident  physician  at  "  The 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,"  on  Codman  Avenue,  in  Boston.  Both  the  stu« 
dents  of  medicine  and  the  patients  became  devotedly  attadied  to  her;  they  were  fas* 
mm*mA  by  tl|is  remarkable  onion  of  tenderness,  firmness  and  skill.  The  secret  was  in 
part  told  by  what  she  said  in  one  of  her  lectures  in  the  training-school  for  nurses  con- 
nected with  the  woman's  hospital :  "  I  wish  you,  of  all  my  instructions,  especially  to 
rememfaer  this.  Where  you  go  to  nnrw  n  patient,  imiq^ne  that  it  is  your  own  sister 
before  you  in  that  bed ;  and  treat  her  as  yon  would  wish  your  own  sister  to  be  treated.** 
While  at  this  hospital,  she  was  also  able  to  carry  out  a  principle  in  which  she  6rmly 
believed,  namely — that  in  a  hospital  the  rights  of  every  patient,  poor  and  rich,  should 
be  sacredly  r^;aided,  and  never  be  postponed  even  to  the  supposed  interests  of  medi* 
cal  students.  No  student  was  aHowed  to  lie  present  at  any  operation,  except  so  far  as 
die  comfort  and  sofe^  of  her  patients  lendeied  tbe  student's  presence  desirable.  Her 
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interest  in  the  woman's  hospital  was  very  great.  She  was  in  the  habit,  at  the  begln» 
fling  of  each  year,  of  writing  and  sealing  up  her  wishes  for  the  coming  year.  Since 
her  death,  her  mother  has  opened  the  envelope  of  Januaxy  I,  1675,  and  found  it  to 
contain  a  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  "my  dear  hospital.'* 

And  now  this  TomigfStvong  tool  so  Mdent  in  the  (Ntnaic  of  knowledfe,  so  filled  with 
a  desire  to  hdp  her  suffering  sisters»  has  been  taken  by  thai  remofseieis  deepw 

IX.--S0UTH  Carolina. 

The  first  action  we  hear  of  in  South  Carolina  was  a  Woman's  Right's 
Convention  in  Columbia,  Dec.  ao,  1870^  of  which  the  Charleston  lUfMi- 

can  said : 

The  chairman,  Miss  Rollin,  said  :  "  It  had  been  universally  the  custom  to  treat  the 
idea  of  woman  suffrage  with  ridicule  and  merriment  that  it  become^  necessary  in  sulr*- 
mitting  the  subject  for  earnest  deliberation  that  we  assure  the  gentlemen  present  that 
our  claim  is  made  honestly  and  seriously.  We  ask  suffrage  not  as  a  favor,  not  as  « 
privilege,  but  as  a  right  based  on  the  ground  that  we  are  human  beings,  and  as  such* 
entitled  to  all  human  rights.  While  we  concede  that  woman's  ennobling  influence 
should  be  contined  chiefly  to  home  and  society,  we  claim  that  public  opiiuon  has 
had  a  tendency  to  limit  woman's  sphere  to  too  small  a  cirde,  and  vntil  woman  has  the 
right  of  rcprcsen  tation  this  will  last,  and  other  righ  ts  will  be  heldby  an  insecure  tenure.** 

Mr.  T.  J.  Mackey  made  a  forcible  argument  in  favor  of  the  movement.  He  was 
followed  by  Miss  Hosley,  who  made  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the  subject.  General 
Moses  thought  woman's  introduction  upon  the  political  platform  would  benefit  na 
much  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  assist  in  making  the  laws 
that  govern  them  as  well  as  the  sterner  sex.  ^^op^r'^  Cardozo,  Pioneer  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Harris  followed  in  short  speeches,  endorsing  the  Tuo\  ement  and  wi-hing  it  success- 
Resolutions  were  adopted,  and  officers  chosen.*    I  hc  iollowing  letters  were  read  : 

Executive  Department,  Columbia,  Jan.  19,  1S71. 
Miu  Z.  R^Un:^ — I  have  the  honor  to  adcnowledge  the  receipt    your  invitation 

to  be  present  at  the  preliminary  organization  of  the  association  for  the  assertion  of 
woman's  rights  in  this  State,  and  regret  that  the  pressure  of  public  duties  precludes  my 
indulging  niyi>elf  in  that  pleasure.  Be  assured,  however,  that  the  cause  has  my  warmest 
sympathy,  and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  woman  shall  be 
the  peer  of  man  in  political  rights,  as  she  is  peerless  in  all  others,  and  when  she  will  be 
able  to  reclaim  some  of  those  privileges  that  are  now  monopolized  by  the  sterner  sex. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  etc.,        R.  K.  Scott,  Gmrerrwr. 

Offics  of  the  Attorney-General,  Columbia.  Feb.  i,  1S71. 
I  hoped  when  I  received  your  invitation  to  the  meeting  to-night  of  the  frknds 

of  woman  suffrage,  that  I  should  be  able  to  attend  in  person,  but  at  a  late  hour  I  find 

other  duties  st.TntH  in  the  way,  and  I  can  only  say  a  word  of  approval  and  encour- 
agement with  my  pen.  The  woman  suffrage  cause  is  to  my  mind  so  just  and  so  expe- 
dient as  to  need  little  argument.  To  say  that  my  mother,  my  sisters  or  my  wife  have 
less  interea  in  good  government  than  I  have,  or  are  less  fitted  by  nature  to  undetsiaad 
and  use  the  ballot  than  I  ani.  is  to  contradict  reason  and  fact. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  that  I  defend  my  own  right  to  share  in  the  government 
which  controls  and  protects  me,  do  1  now  assert  the  right  of  womait  to  a  voice  in  pub> 
lie  affairs.  For  the  same  leasona  that  I  would  regard  an  attempt  to  rob  me  of  my  civil 
rights  as  tyranny,  do  I  now  fmitest  against  the  continued  civil  inequality  and  thralldoro 
of  woman.  I  take  no  merit  or  pride  to  myself  for  such  a  position.  I  have  felt  and 
said  these  thii^  during  my  whole  life.    They  are  to  me  self-evident  truths  ;  needing 

Trttuient,  Gov.  R.  K.  Scott  ;  Vice-Prtsidfnti,  Hon.  B.  F.  Whittemore.  Hon.  G.  F.  Mclntyre, 
Gen.  W.  J.  Wbipper,  Mr».  R.  C.  DcLars*.  Hon.  D.  H.  Chamberiaio.  Mn.  A.  J.  Ransier,  and  Mrt.  R. 
K.  Soou  ;  Stffrttmry*  Miss  K.  Rollto  ;  TrtmtuMr^  Mn*  K.  Hairis. 
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Independence.  My  claim  for  woman  is  simply  this;  Give  her  a  full  and  fair  chance 
to  act  in  any  sphere  for  which  she  can  fit  herself.  Her  sphere  is  as  wide  as  nian'>.  It 
has  no  limits  except  her  capacity.  If  woman  cannot  perform  a  soldier's  daty,  ihcn  the 
aimj  is  not  her  sphere :  if  she  can,  it  is  her  sphere,  m  mach  as  it  is  man's. 

I  value  t}ie  bafloi  for  wonKiii  ducflf  because  it  opens  to  her  a  wide,  free  avenue  to  a 
complete  development  of  all  her  powers.  The  Chinese  lady's  shoe  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  clamps  and  fetters  which  we  Americans  have  put  upon  woman's  mind  and  &ouL 
An  impartial  observer  would  scarcely  condemn  the  one  and  approve  the  other.  What 
we  need  now  is  to  accustom  the  public  to  these  radical  truths.  Demand  the  ballot; 
demand  woman's  freedom.  It  is  not  a  conflict  of  argument  or  reason,  so  much  as  a 
crusade  against  habit  and  prejudice.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  respect* 
able  argument  in  the  world  against  woman  suffrage.  People  think  they  are  arguing  or 
reasoning  against  it  when  they  are  in  fact  only  repeatiBg  the  prejudices  in  whtdi  th^ 
have  been  trained.  With  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  meeting  and  of 
all  your  efforts  for  woman  suffrage,  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

D.  H.  Chamberlain. 

The  American  association  memonaiized  the  legislature  March  13,  1872. 
The  joint  committee  recommended  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  providing  that  every  person,  male  or  female,  possessed  of  the 
necessary  quiUificationa,  should  be  entitled  to  voteu  B.  P.  Whitteroore, 

H.  J.  Maxwell,  W,  R  Nash,  G.  F.  Mclntyre,  were  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate;  C.  D.  Hayne,  W.  J.  Whipper.  Benj.  Byas,  &  G. 

Yocom,  F.  H.  Frost,  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

In  the  debate  in  congress  in  1874,  Hon.  Alonzo  J.  Ransier  of  South  Car- 
olina, the  civil-rierhts  bill  being  under  discussion,  claimed  that  equal  hu- 
man rights  bhuuld  be  extended  to  woracn  as  follows  : 

And  may  the  day  be  not  far  distant  when  American  citizenship  in  civil  and  political 
rights  and  public  privileges  shall  cover  not  only  those  of  onr  sex,  but  those  of  tiie  op- 
posite one  also;  until  which  time  the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  said 
to  rest  upon  the  "consent  of  the  govttned,**  or  to  adequate^  protect  them  in  life,  lib* 

eny,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Miss  Sallie  R.  Bank*;,  for  some  vears  a  teacher  of  colored  schools  in 
South  Carohna.  has  been  appointed  coliector  of  internal  revenue  lur  the 

Sumter  district. 

X. — Florida. 

In  1880^  the  agricultural  department  at  Washington,  paid  a  premium  of 
$12  to  Madame  Atzeroth  of  Manatee,  for  the  first  pound  of  coffee  ever 
^own  out  of  doors  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  to  the  Savannah  News,  reporting  a  j  id^^- 
ment  rendered  by  a  Florida  county  judge,  in  a  case  between  an  old  biack 
man  and  his  wife : 

OCALA,  Fla.,  May  IS,  1874. 

Be  it  known  throughout  all  Christendom  that  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife, 
and  whatever  is  his  is  his'n,  and  whatever  is  hers  is  his'n,  and  come  weal  or  woe,  i^K»at 
or  war,  the  right  of  all  property  is  vested  in  the  husband,  and  the  wife  must  not  take 
anything  away.    The  ox  belongs  to  Unde  Ben,  and  he  must  keep  it,  and  the  other 

things,  and  if  the  old  woman  quits  she  DUtSt  go  empty-handed.  Know  all  that  this  is 
so  by  order  of  the  J uilge  of  Probate.  fSiyucd]  Wm   R.  IIili.vkk. 

Thouj2^h  quaintly  expressed,  yet  this  decision  is  in  line  w  iih  tlie  old 
common  law  and  the  statutes  ot  many  of  the  States  in  this  Union  to-day. 
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XI.  — Alabama. 

The  women  of  Alabama  are  evidently  awake  on  the  temperance  ques- 
tion, though  still  npparently  unprepared  lur  sutTrage.  In  a  report  ul  a 
meeting  in  Birmingham  in  188$,  the  following,  Irom  a  prominent  editor, 
was  read  by  the  president : 

Tell  the  admirable  lady,  Mrs.  Bryce,  that  I  would  devote  everything  to  tbe  cause 
the  esponsc*.  but  there's  no  me.  Let  wooieD  demaiid  tlie  iMllot,  waA  wiA  it  tlMj  cn 
destroy  whisky,  and  by  no  other  agency.   There  is  no  perfect  family  or  stale  in  which 

woman  is  not  an  nctive  governing  force.  They  should  have  the  OOange  to  asBOt 
diemsclvcs  and  then  they  can  -rrve  the  country  and  the  race. 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  it  would  not  have  created  a  greater  sensa- 
tion. The  ladies  at  first  grew  indignant  and  uttered  protestations.  When 
they  grew  calmer,  the  corresponding  Secretary  was  ordered  to  iurnisb  the 
editor  with  the  following : 

Tbe  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  retam  thanks  to  tbe  editor  for  his  kindly  and  pnv 
gressive  sucgesttons,  bnt.  in  their  opinioD,  they  are  not  ready  to  idt  aiqrpoticieal  terors. 
Whenever  suffrage  is  granted  to  Ae  wonen  of  the  United  Sinttts,  dMse  of  Alahnaa 

will  be  found  on  the  right  side. 

At  Huntsvi^e  lives  Mrs.  Priscilla  Holmes  Drake,  whose  name  has  stood 
M  representative  ol  our  National  Association  in  Alabama  since  1868. 

XII.  — Georgia. 

We  give  a  letter  from  Georgia's  great  statetman,  defining  liis  views  of 
woman's  sphere : 

House  op  Ripresintativbs,  WASKllicrroN,  D.      May  19, 1871. 

Mrs.  E  /    Saxon,  New  OrUans,  La, 

My  DikAx  Mai^am  : — Your  letter  to  Hon.  Alexander  11.  Stephens,  of  the  23d  insu, 
came  duly  to  hand.  He  reqnesls  me  to  diank  yon  for  It,  and  to  say  in  reply  tliat  he 
has  ever  sympathized  with  woman  In  her  efforts  for  a  higher  and  broader  sphere  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture,  as  well  as  physical  usefulness  in  He  docs  not  go 
so  far  as  to  endow  woman  with  the  ballot,  or  to  fit  her  for  the  more  ma^uline  duties 
of  the  State.  Her  sphere,  by  nature,  is  circumscribed  within  certain  physical  bonnd- 
anes.  but  in  all  those  things  to  which  she  is  fitted  by  nature,  and  can  enter  withoni 
iateiferenoe  with  the  laws  of  God,  he  would  open  the  doors  wide  to  her. 

Veiy  lespectf ally  yonn,         C  P.  Cfn.vsR»  Searttmy, 
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CHAPTER  LV.  (Concluded). 

CANADA. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Phelps  of  St.  Catharines  and  Mrs.  Cur^on  of 
Toronto  for  the  facts  we  give  in  regard  to  women's  position  in  the 

Durnniion.    Miss  Phelps  says  : 

History  tells  u  ;  t}\.it  when  the  thirteen  American  colonies  revolted  and  their  inde- 
pendence  was  declared  there  were  25.000  who  adhered  to  the  policy  of  King  George, 
vader  die  name  of  the  United  Eaipu«  LoytliitSi  tome  of  whom  came  to  CMMde. 
others  to  Addia  and  other*  WMldeicd  ekewheie.  The  lo^ooo  who  sought  a  home  in 
Canada  at  once  formed  a  government  in  harmony  with  English  laws  and  u^riges. 
Parliament  was  establikhed  in  1803  at  York,  now  Toronto,  and  daring  that  se&sion 
the  firat  law  for  the  protection  of  married  women  was  passed.  At  first,  if  a  married 
wontta  deafared  to  dii^oaeof  her  property,  idie  waaobUfled  to  go  before  dm  oourta  to 
testify  as  to  her  willingness  to  do  so.  In  1821  a  bill  was  passed  enabling  her  to  go 
before  justices  of  the  peace.  This  was  a  great  convenience,  for  the  courts  were  not 
always  in  session  when  it  was  imperative  for  her  to  sell.  In  1849  a  bill  was  paj»i»cd  to 
natnndiae  women  who  married  tudve-bom  or  natnraliaed  rabjeeta.  In  1859,  nnder 
the  old  parliament  of  Omeda,  Che  Married  Woman'*  Propeity  act  was  paaied,  whidi 

in  brief  provides  that  every  woman  who  mny  mnrn,'  without  nny  mnrri  age-con  tract  or 
settlement  shall,  after  May  4,  1859,  notwithstanding  her  coverture,  have,  hold  and 
enjoy  all  her  real  e&tate,  whether  belonging  to  her  before  marriage  or  in  any  way 
aeqeued  afterward,  free  from  her  httsband'c  debt*  and  obligations  eontraeted  after 
May  4,  1859.  ^  married  woman  may  also  hold  her  personal  property  free  from  the 
debts  and  contmcts  of  her  husband,  and  obtain  an  order  of  protection  for  her  own 
earnings  and  thu»e  of  her  minor  children.  She  may  become  a  stockholder  of  any 
bank,  insutance  company  or  any  incorpoiated  association,  aa  if  she  jrere  a  /tmt  tole, 
and  may  vote  by  proxy  or  otherwise.  A  married  woman  is  liable  on  contracts  respect- 
ing  her  own  real  estate.  No  married  woman  is  liable  to  arrest  either  on  mesne  or 
tinal  process.  Any  superior  court  of  law  or  equity  or  any  judge  of  said  court,  or  a 
judge  of  a  surrogate  court,  u(  deputy,  may,  on  hearing  the  petition  of  a  mother,  or 
niiiuir  whose  fadteri*  dead,  apip^t  her  aa  gnardtan'^otwidutanding  the  appoint, 
ment  of  another  person  fay  die  father— of  the  estate  to  which  the  minor  is  entitled,  and 
of  such  sums  of  money  as  are  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
miitor.  In  1881  a  law  was  passed  enabling  a  woman  to  discharge  a  mortgage  on  her 
land*  without  her  husband  being  a  party  to  it,  while  a  husband  cannot  dispose  of  his 
property  withont  her  consent* 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  school  suffrage  was  granted  to  women  on  the  same 
grounds  as  to  male  electors,  and  they  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices.  Women  have, 
however,  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of 
the  laws  and  their  lack  of  interest  in  regard  to  all  public  measures.  When  they  awake 
to  their  political  rights  they  will  feel  a  deeper  responsibility  in  the  discharge  of  their 
public  dn'ic;.  But  the  steady  increase  in  the  numb-T  r  f  tho~c  who  avail  themselves  of 
(bis  privilege  is  the  one  encouraging  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  sufirage  movement 
in  Canada. 
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In  1682  the  municipal  act  was  so  amended  as  to  give  married  women,  widows  and 
spinsters,  if  possessed  of  the  necessary  qusUficfttioiis,  the  right  to  vote  on  by-laws  sad 
some  other  minor  municipal  matters.  A||;ain,  in  1884,  the  act  was  still  farther 
amcndeil,  extending  the  right  to  vote  at  municipal  election^  tn  widn^vs  ard  unmamed 
wumcn  on  all  matters.  In  Toronto,  January  4,  1886,  the  wumcn  polled  a  large  vme, 
resulting  in  the  election  of  the  candidate  pledged  to  reform.  But  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  this  pragressive  Icgidntioii  bdongs  only  to  the  Pkovince  of  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Curzon  writes : 

In  the  year  1876  Dr.  Emily  H.  Stowe— graduated  in  New  Yotic — settled  in 

Toronto  for  die  practice  of  her  profession.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  prindiplcs 
roughly  summed  np  in  the  term  "woman's  rights,"  and  finding  that  her  native  Canada 
was  not  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  she  lectured  in  the  principal  towns  of 
OnUrio  on  ' '  Woman's  Sphere  and  Woman  in  If  edicine,**  By  reason  of  th«  agitatioB 
caused  by  these  lectures  a  Woman's  Literaiy  Club  *  waa  oiganised  in  Toronto  with 
Dr.  Stowc,  president,  and  Miss  Helen  Arclnbald,  secretary.  The  triumphs  scored 
through  the  efforts  of  this  club  were  the  admission  of  women  to  the  University  Col- 
lege and  School  of  Medicine  of  Toronto,  Queen's  University  and  the  Royal  Medical 
Sdiool  of  Kingston,  and  the  founding  of  a  medical  school  for  women  in  «adi  city. 
When  the  mnnidpel  franchise  was  granted  to  women  the  dub  decided  to  come  out 
boldly  as  a  suffrage  on'^nization.  Accordini^ly  l^y  resolution  the  Toronto  Woman's 
Literary  Club  was  dissolved  and  the  Canadian  Woman  bufirage  Association  f  formed, 
March  9,  1883. 

McGill  University  at  Montreal  has  an  annex  for  women  founded  through  the  mvnifi- 

cence  of  one  of  the  merchants  of  that  city.  Dalhousie  College,  Halifajc.  admits 

women  on  the  same  footing  as  men.    The  Toronto  Matl  says  it  is  only  a  question  of 

time  when  aii  Canadian  colleges  will  do  the  same  thing.  In  18S3  the  provincial 

legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  gave  duly  qualified  women  the  right  to  vote,  and  thejr  ex- 
ercised it  very  geneialty  the  following  year.>  In  New  Brunswick  the  old  laws  and 

prejudices  remain,  bat  Woman  suffrage  has  its  friends  and  advocates  in  Mrs.  E.  W. 

Fisher  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Hathaway  of  St.  Johns.  In  1885  the  Mount 

Allison  Methodist  College  at  Sackville,  N.  B.,  conferred  the  degree  of  M.  A.  on  Mim 
Harriet  Stewart.  This  b  the  first  instance  of  an  edncttional  institation  in  the 
Dominion  oonf errii^  sudi  an  honor  opon  a  lady. 

*  Tkt  BtM»t-B0x  in  x88o  »ald :   "  Tht  Cftiaen  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  established  a  '  Lkdics*  Colons  * 

under  tlic  auspic  I  >  (  f  tin  1  i  r  :it'  Woman's  Literary  Club,  the  first  ladies'cliib  ever  formed  inCaniiia. 
This  dub  has  bcxn  in  cxiiticnce  four  years.  Tkt  Ci/isrm  is  said  to  be  the  first  Canadian  paper  devuted, 
«veii  in  part,  to  woman's  inl«n»t.  H««Kaf  this  ehango  *  Inpoftant  Notice,'  it  says :  *  We  have  greai 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  Tfin  '?  nn  nrTr.nn;crrrr:  with  the  Toronto  Wo-ran'*  T.itcrar)-  Club 
to  Occupy  an  important  space  in  our  colunius,  for  ihc  ad^  aucc  of  moral,  social,  educational  and  (.muly 
matters  affecting  woman  generally.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Curzoo  h:a  charg;^  o{  this  column  as  associate  editor.* 
Th«  club  in  a  stiniog  saluMtoty  defines  it*  work  and  objeoa.  It  is  the  intention  to  gwre^eacbwesk,  a 
9^tmmitji  thocvrrent  topics  ooocemiag women,  odtication,  die  fmdbliea,  tko  tai^  abUftics  ami  4ia> 
abilities  of  women .  etc. ,  hoping  to  armive  n  n.it  i  r.a]  sentiment  amonj;  Canadian  women  and  tntcIUgenoe 
upon  these  important  subjects.  This  appeal  signed  by  Mrs.  McEwen.  the  president,  and  Emiiy  H. 
Siowo,  Mrs.  W.  J.  MacKenric,  Mn.  W.  B.  HnnUton  aad  Urs.  S.  A.  Cuisoa,  the  cMOitiv*  eenuBittcn.** 

t  The  officers  were :  Presidrnt,  Mrs.  Donald  McEw  en  ;  Vice-Prftidrnit,  Mrs.  Cunon,  Mn..  E  H. 
Slowe.  M.  D.,  Captain  W.  F.  McMaster,  John  Hallam.  esq.;  Treatmrrr^  Mrs.  W  R.  H.imilton; 
Sttretary,  Mi<«  J.  Foulds ;  Executii  c  Ci>tumittet,  Mrs.  McKenzie,  Mrs.  S.  McMastcr,  Ntrs.  Kichos, 
Mrs.  Miller.  Miss  Hamilton,  Miss  McMa-^icr.  Mis*  AkiaBdac,  WUUun  Boatont  J.  L,  FooJd*.  P« 
Mdntyre,  Phillips  Thompson,  Thoous  fieogouah. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BY  CAROLINE  ASHURST  BIGCS. 

Women  Send  Members  to  Parliflment — Sidney  Smith,  Sir  R(jbert  Peel,  Richard  Cob- 
den — The  Ladies  of  OIHham — Jeremy  15ertham — Anne  Knighi — Northern  Reform 
Society,  1858 — Mrs,  Maliida  iiiggs — Uuniarncd  Women  and  Widows  Petilion 
Parliament — Assocuitions  fomed  in  London,  Manchester,  Edinboigh,  1867 — John 
Stuart  Mill  in  ParliAmcnt — Seventy-three  Votes  for  his  Bill — John  Bright's  Vote — 
Women  Register  and  Vote — Lord-Chief-JustM  «•  (<f  England  Declares  their  Consti- 
tutional Right — The  Courts  give  Adverse  Decision!. — Jacob  Bright  secures  the 
Municipal  Frandtise— FifSt  PnUic  Meeting—Division  on  Jacob  Bright's  Bill  to 
Remove  Political  0UBbiIitic»~Mr.  Gbdstone's  Speech— Work  of  l87Z>9— Fourth 
Vole  on  the  Suffrage  Bill — Jacob  Bright  fails  of  Reelection — Efforts  of  Mr.  For- 
syth— Memorial  of  the  National  Society — Some  Account  of  the  Workers— Vote  of 
the  New  Parliament,  1875 — Organized  Opposition — Diminished  Adverse  Vote  of 
1878— Mr.  Courtney's  Resolution— Letters  Great  Demonstrations  at  Manchester 
— London — Bristol— Nottingham— Birmingham— SheflTield— Glasgow — Victoiy  in 
the  Isle  of  Man — Pa^sr»ce  of  Municipal  Franchise  Bill  for  Sci^tlnnd — Mr.  Mason '.s 
Resolution— Reduction  of  Adverse  Majority  to  16 — Conference  at  Leeds — Mr. 
Woodall's  Amendment  to  Reform  Bill  of  1884 — Meeting  at  Edinburgh — Other 
Meetings— Estimated  Number  ol  Women  Honadiolders— Circulars  to  Members 
of  Parliament — Debate  on  the  Amendment — Resolutions  of  the  Society — Further 
Debate— Defeat  of  the  Amendment— Meeting  at  St.  James  Hall— Conclusion. 

In  writing  a  history  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  one  should  begin,  for  although  t hi  organized 
agitation  which  arose  when  John  Stuart  Mill  first  brought  forward 
his  proposal  in  parliament  dates  back  only  eighteen  years,  the 
foundations  for  this  demand  were  laid  with  the  very  earliest  par- 
liamentary Institutions  in  England.  As  a  nation  we  are  fond  of 
working  by  precedents,  and  it  is  a  favorite  saying  among  lawyers 
that  modern  English  law  began  with  Henry  III.  In  earlier  Saxon 
times  women  who  were  freeholders  of  lands  or  burgesses  in  towns 
had  the  same  electoral  rights  as  men.  We  have  records  of  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  showing  that  ladies  of  the  manse,  in 
their  own  right,  sent  members  to  parliament.  Down  to  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars  women  were  accustomed  to  share  in  the  election 
of  **  parliament  men."  In  1640,  some  women  voted  In  an  elec> 
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tion  fur  the  county  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes  being  high> 
sheriff : 

Who.  as  soon  as  he  had  notice  thereof  sent  to  forbid  the  same,  con- 
ceiving it  a  matter  verie  unworthy  of  anie  gentleman,  and  most  dishonour- 
able in  such  an  election  to  make  use  of  thetr  voices,  although  in  law  they 

mierht  }i:r.  t:  tjcca  allowed. 

The  spirit  of  the  Puritans  was  not  favorable  to  woman's 
qtjality;  but,  though  disused,  the  right  was  never  absolutely 
taken  away  by  law.  In  a  celebrated  trial,  Olive  vs.  Ingram 
(reign  of  George  II.)  the  chief-justice  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
a  person  paying  scot  and  lot,'*  and  therefore  qualified  to  vote, 
was  a  description  which  included  women ;  and  all  the  writs  of 
election  down  to  the  time  of  William  IV.  were  made  to  persons  " 
who  were  freeholders.  However,  for  all  purposes  of  political  life 
this  right  was  as  good  as  dead,  being  absolutely  forgotten.  But 
still  the  local  franchises  remained.  We  have  no  data  to  determine 
whether  these  were  as  completely  neglected  as  the  parliamentaiy 
franchise.  Parishioners  voted  for  overseers  of  the  poor  and  for 
other  local  boards ;  and  women  were  never  legally  disqualified 
from  voting  in  these  elections.  The  lowest  period  in  the  condi- 
tion of  women  appears  to  have  been  reached  at  the  end  of 
the  last  centuiyp  though  they  were  not  then  indifferent  to  poli- 
tics. "You  cannot/'  says  Miss  Edgeworth's Lady Davenant, 
"satisfy  yourself  with  the  common  namby-pamby  phrase, '  Ladies 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.'  •  •  •  Female  influence 
must  exist  on  political  subjects  as  well  as  on  all  others  ;  but  tiiis 
influence  should  alu  :i\  s  be  domestic  not  public  ;  the  customs  of 
society  have  so  ruled  it."  This  sentence  exactly  re])resented 
ordinary  English  feeling.  It  was  never  considered  dcrogator>' 
to  an  English  lady  to  take  an  active  part  in  elections,  provided 
she  did  so  for  some  member  of  her  family  ;  but  of  direct  responsi- 
bility she  had  none. 

In  the  ferment  of  opinion  which  preceded  the  great  Reform 
bill,  woman's  claim  to  participate  in  it  was  never  heard.  The 
new  franchises  which  were  then  for  the  first  time  created  applied 
exclusively  to  male  persons,  but  in  the  old  franchises  continuing 
in  force,  the  word  **  person  "  alone  is  strictly  used.  Mr,  Sidney 
Smith  said : 

In  reserving  and  keeping  alive  the  qualifications  In  existence  before 
those  itself  created,  this  statute  falls  back  exactly  to  the  accustomed 

phrnseolojSfy  of  the  earlier  acts.  Whenever  it  confers  a  new  right  it  re- 
stricts it  to  every  male  person.  Whenever  it  perpetuates  existing  frao- 
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chiaes.  it  continues  them  to  every  person,  leayjng  the  won)  ^'male"  out 
on  system. 

This  may  have  been  little  more  than  an  oversight,  or  it  may 
have  been  that  req>ect  for  precedent  which  used  to  be  an  inherent 
quality  in  English  statesmen.  But  it  is  curious  that  the  first  pe- 
tition ever,  to  our  knowledge,  presented  for  women's  suffrage  to 
the  House  of  Commons  should  date  from  this  same  year.  It  was 
presented  on  August  3,  1832,  and  is  the  worthy  predecessor  of 
many  thousands  in  later  times.    Hansard  thus  describes  it : 

Mr.  Hunt  said  he  had  a  petition  to  present  which  inig^ht  be  a  subject  of 
mirth  to  some  honorable  gentlemen,  but  which  was  one  deserving  of  con- 
sideration. It  came  from  a  lady  of  tank  and  fortune.  Mary  Smith  of 
Stanmore,  in  the  county  of  York.  The  petition  stated  that  she  paid  taxes, 
and  therefore  did  not  see  why  she  should  not  have  a  share  in  the  election 
of  a  representative;  she  also  stated  that  women  were  liable  to  all  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  even  death,  and  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  fixing 
of  them :  but  so  far  from  this,  on  their  trials  both  judges  and  jurors  were 
of  the  opposite  sex.  She  couid  see  no  good  reason  for  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  political  rights  while  the  highest  olhce  of  the  State,  that  of 
the  crown,  was  open  to  the  inheritance  of  females ;  and,  so  we  understood, 
the  petitioner  expressed  her  indignation  against  those  vile  wretches  who 
would  not  marry,  and  yet  would  exclude  females  from  a  share  in  the  I^ts- 
lation.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  that  every  timnarried  female^  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  pecuniafy  qualifications,  should  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  members  of  parliament. 

The  following  year  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  opposing  vote  by  ballot 

said: 

The  theoretical  arguments  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  were  at  least  as 
strong  as  those  in  favor  of  vote  by  ballot  There  were  arguments  in 
favor  of  extending  the  franchise  to  women  to  which  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  find  a  logical  arjsu  r.  Other  and  more  important  duties  were  en- 
.trusted  to  women.  Women  were  allowed  to  hold  property,  to  vote  on 
many  occasions  in  right  of  that  property;  nay.  a  woman  might  mherit 
th<;  throne  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  the  first  office  of  the  State. 
Why  should  they  nut  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament  ? 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel  evidently  had  no  idea  that  a  time  would 
come  when  women  would  ask  this  question  in  downright  serious> 
ness.  Meanwhile  the  preference  for  the  words  *'  male  person  *'  in 
the  new  enactments  still  continued.  It  was  employed  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Reform  act,  1855 ;  and  in  the  Irish  poor-law  act 
of  1838,  women,  as  well  as  clerg3mien,  were  expressly  excluded 
from  election  as  poor-law  guardians.  The  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  brought  the  political  woilc  of  women  to  the  front;  they 
formed  local  committees,  collected  funds  and  attended  meetings. 
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In  a  speech  on  free-trade,  delivered  in  Covent  Garden  Theater 

Januaiy  15,  1845,  Richard  Cobden  said: 

There  are  many  ladies  present,  I  am  happy  to  say;  now*  it  is  a  very 
anomalous  fact  that  they  cannot  vote  themselves,  and  yet  that  they 

have  a  power  of  conferring  votes  upon  other  people.  I  wish  they  had 
the  frnnt  Ht^«',  for  they  would  often  make  much  better  use  of  it  than 
their  husbands. 

Again  in  1S48,  in  supporting  a  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  the  elective  franchise 
should  be  extended  to  all  householders,  Mr.  Cobden  said : 

A  gentleman  asked  me  to  support  universal  suffrage  on  the  ground  of 
principle,  and  I  said  to  him,  if  it  is  a  principle  that  a  man  should  have  a 
vote  because  he  pays  taxes,  why  should  not  a  widow  who  pays  taxes  and 
is  liable  to  serve  as  church-warden  and  ovt  rsecr.  have  a  \  ute  for  members 
of  parliament?    The  gentleman  replied  that  he  agreed  with  me. 

In  1853,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  member  for  Oldham,  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  presentation  to  him  by  the  ladies  of  Oldham  of  a  signet- 
ring  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Education,  the  birthright  of  all," 
spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  women  having  a  definite  share  in  politic 
cal  life : 

If  women  have  nothing  to  do  with  politict,  honest  men  ought  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  politics.  They  keep  us  pure,  simple,  just,  earnest,  in 
our  exertions  in  politics  and  public  life.  They  have  to  do  w^th  it.  because 
while  the  portion  of  man  may  be  by  the  rougher  labors  ot  the  head  and 
hands  to  work  out  many  of  the  great  results  uf  life,  the  peculiar  function 
of  woman  is  to  spread  .grace  and  softness,  truth,  beauty,  benignity  over 
all.  Nor  is  woman  confined  to  this.  In  fact  I  wish  that  her  direct  as 
well  as  indirect  influence  were  still  laiger  than  it  is  in  the  sphece  of  poli- 
tics. Why,  we  trust  a  woman  with  the  sceptre  of  the  realm,  consider  her 
adequate  to  make  peers  in  the  Stateand  bishops  in  the  Church  ;  surely  she 
must  be  ade(]uate  to  send  her  representatives  to  the  lower  House.  I 
know  the  time  may  not  have  come  for  mooting  a  question  f^f  this  sort: 
but  I  know  the  tune  will  come,  and  that  woman  will  be  somrthing  more 
than  a  mere  adjective  to  man  in  political  matters.  She  will  become  a  sub- 
stantive also.   And  why  not  ? 

Other  speakers  and  m  riters  brought  forward  the  same  point. 
Jeremy  BerUham  declared  he  could  find  no  reasons  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  women,  though  he  laid  no  stress  on  the  matter ;  Herbert 
Spencer  in  *' Social  Statics"  (1851),  Mr.  Thomas  Hare  in  his 
book  on  "Representation,"  and  Mr.  Mill  in  "Representative 
Government,"  all  discussed  it.  In  1843  Mrs.  Hugo  Reid  pub- 
lished an  excellent  volume,  "  A  Plea  for  Woman,"  in  which 
she  maintained  that  There  is  no  good  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion that  the  possession  and  exercise  of  political  privileges  are 
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incompatible  with  home  duties."  In  1 841  a  strong  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Westminster  Rtvuw,  written  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Mylne,  a  Scotch  lady  still  living.  Mrs.  Stuart  Mill  s  admirably 
comprehensive  article  appeared  in  the  same  review  in  185 1.*  In 
1 846,  also,  Col.  T.  Perronet  Thompson,  the  well-known  anti-corn^ 
law  advocate,  wrote : 

Whenever  the  popular  party  can  agree  upon  and  bring  forward  any 
plan  which  shall  include  the  equal  voting  (;f  women,  they  will  not  only 
obtain  an  alliance  uf  which  most  men  know  the  importance,  but  they  will 
relieve  the  theory  of  universal  sutirage  from  the  stigma  its  enemies  never 
fail  to  draw  upon  it,  oi  making  its  first  step  a  wholesale  disqualification  of 
half  the  universe  concerned. 

Among  other  writers  and  speakers  on  the  subject,  we  must 
also  enumerate  Anne  Knight,  an  earnest  warm-hearted  yuakcr 
lady.  She  sometimes  lectured  upon  it,  and  many  of  her  letters 
written  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pease  Nichol  of  Edinburgh,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  others,  are  still  preserved,  in  which  she  eagerly  ad- 
vocates the  admission  of  women  to  the  suffrage.  She  assisted 
in  found irc^  the  Sheffield  Female  Political  Association.  On  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1851,  this  association  held  a  meeting  at  the  Democratic 
Temperance  Hotel,  ShefBeld,  and  unanimously  adopted  an  ad- 
dress, which  was  the  6rst  manifesto  dealing  with  the  suffrage  ever 
formulated  by  a  meeting  of  women  in  England : 

Address  op  thb  Sheffield  Political  Association  to  the  Women 
or  England — Beloved Si^s :  Wo,  the  women  of  the  democracy  of  Shef> 

field,  beg  the  indulgence  of  addressing  you  at  this  important  juncture. 
We  have  been  observers  for  u  number  of  years  of  the  various  plans  and 
systems  of  organization  which  ha\  e  been  laid  down  for  the  better  govern- 
ment and  guidance  of  democracy,  and  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  women  might  with  the  strictest  propriety  be  included  in  the  procla- 
matton  of  the  people's  charter;  for  we  are  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
it  is  our  birth-right,  equally  with  our  brother,  to  vote  for  the  man  mrho 
is  to  sway  our  political  destiny,  to  impose  the  taxes  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pay,  to  make  the  laws  which  we  with  others  must  observ  e  ;  and 
heartily  should  we  rejoice  to  see  the  women  of  England  uniting  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  this  great  right  of  humanity,  feeling  assured  that 
were  women  thus  comprehended,  they  would  be  the  greatest  auxiliaries 
of  right  against  might.  For  what  would  not  the  patient,  energetic 
mind  of  woman  accomplish,  when  once  resolved?  The  brave  and  heroic 
deeds  which  history  records  are  our  testimony  that  no  danger  is  too 
great,  no  struggle  too  arduous  for  her  to  enopunter;  thus  confirming 

*  This  was  called  oui  by  the  movement  in  America.  A  report  of  a  convention  held  la  Worcester, 
ll9M».,  puUifhcd  ia  th«  New  York  Tri^fu,  fell  inio  the  hands  of  Mn.  Taylor  and  arouMtd  her  to 
active  th  >ught  .  n  the  quc»tion.  She  cooiRtentS  on  a  ver)-  able  series  of  re>ioliiiion»  pa-N-ifd  at  thiscon* 
vcmion,  in  which  »uch  mena»  £iiierMn,P»rker,Chlutning,  Garrison  aiul  Phillips  Uydk  p.iit.  — [Editors. 
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our  convictions  that  woman's  ooOperation  is  greatly  needed  fur  the  ac- 
complishinent  of  our  political  well-beinsr*  But  theie  are  some  who  wonld 
say:  "Would  you  have  woman  enjoy  all  the  political  rights  of  men?'* 
To  this  we  emphatically  answer:  Yes  I  for  does  she  not  toil  early  and 
late  in  the  factory!  and  in  ever)'  department  of  life  subject  to  the  despot- 
ism of  men?  and  we  ask  in  the  name  of  justice,  must  we  continue  ever 
the  silent  and  servile  victims  of  this  injustice?  perform  all  the  dnidgerj^ 
of  his  political  societies  and  never  possess  a  single  political  right  ?  Is 
the  oppression  to  last  forever?  We,  the  women  of  the  democracy  of 
Sheffield,  answer.  No !  Wc  put  forth  this  earnest  appeal  to  our  sisters  of 
England  to  join  hand  and  heart  with  vs  in  this  noble  and  just  cause,  to 
the  exposing  and  eradicating  of  such  a  state  of  things.  Let  us  shake  off 
our  apathy  and  raise  our  voices  for  right  and  liberty,  till  justice  in  all  its 
fulness  is  conceded  to  us.  This  we  say  to  all  who  are  contending  for 
liberty,  for  what  is  liberty  if  the  claims  of  women  be  disregarded  ?  Our 
j^pecial  object  will  be  the  entire  political  enfranchisement  of  our  own  sex  : 
iiifi  we  conjure  you,  our  sisters  of  England,  to  aid  us  in  accomplisbicng 
this  holy  work.    We  remain  with  heartfelt  respect,  your  friends." 

At  the  end  of  1858  there  was  established  in  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  an  association  called  the  Nortiicrn  Reform  Society,  which 
had  universal  suffrage  for  its  object,  and  it  expressly  invited  the 
contributions  of  women.  Letters  were  written  by  Matilda  Ashurst 
Biggs,  and  afterwards  by  two  or  three  women  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  offering  to  become  members.  In  acknowledging 
these  letters,  the  secretary  stated  that  the  Northern  Reform 
Union  only  contemplated  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  men, 
although  he  admitted  that  many  of  its  leading  members  were  in- 
dividually in  favor  of  "woman  suffrage"  but  they  believed  that 
by  asking  for  manhood  suffrage,  they  were  advancing  a  step 
towards  universal  franchise.  He  added,  "The  society  will  be 
very  glad  of  women's  subscriptions,  and  trusts  that  they  will  use 
their  best  efforts  to  promote  its  extension."  Undoubtedly,  there 
has  never  been  any  reluctance  to  accept  the  subscriptions  of 
women  towards  promoting  the  objects  of  men.  In  commenting 
upon  this  letter,  Mrs.  Biggs  t  said  in  the  Newcastle  Guardian^ 
February  19,  1859: 

•  Comncil  of  thi  A  'ciaiian—Mn.  S.  Turner,  Mn-  ?  rTrihr'ome'n  .  ^Tr^.  F  Stephenson.  Mr>.  M. 
Wluillcy,  Mn.  £.  Kooke,  Mn.  £.  Wade,  Mn.  C.  A>h,  prnHlcni  Um.^  Mrs.  £.  CaviU,  treawrcr, 
III*.  M.BMok,fiiwiidal  Mcreuuy,  Mn.  A.  Higtfabottcin,  CBrrtipwidUm  lecrcffy. 

tMrs.  Big;;s,  Anna  Knighl,  Mnt.  Hugo  Rcid  and  ninny  r-thf-r  F.ngli«.h  women  werr  mijird  \-<  white 
heat  on  this  cjueation,  by  theexclusiuo  of  women  a&  dclegaieik  irom  the  World's  Axkii'&Uvery  Con\  cattun 
held  in  London  in  1840.  Thai  was  the  first  pronounced  public  di»ciission,  lasting  one  entire  day,  on  the 
wliolc  qacttioa  of  wonuui'c  rights  that  ever  look  pUc«  in  Engiaod,  and  as  Uic  WfimMtt  trefc  ttfn^ 
liacod  in  th*  taading  joumalt  and  dtwniMd  M  every  fifcalde*  *  womA  eduacleMl  woilt  was  inmititntted 

at  that  time.  The  American  dclcKalcs  spent  several  months  in  Fnct^nd— Lucretia  Mctt  ^pealcing  at 
nuwy  points.  She  occupicU  the  Unitarian  pulpit  in  London  and  eKewherc.  As  Mrs.  Hugo  Keid  sal 
in  this  COOTCntion  throughout  the  proceedings  aod  net  Lucretia  Mott  socially  on  several  OeeHioaa*«c 
■ajr  CKditliM'OtttipQimi  opiBiotu,  ia  1843,    ^  mwrnire  to  tiiMt  inStMaces.— tEorRMHk 
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I  have  nmr  given  my  rights  to  be  meiged  in  those  ot  any  other  person, 

and  I  feel  it  an  injustice  that  I,  who  am  equally  taxed  with  men»  should 
be  denied  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  which  affect  and  dispose  of  my 
property,  and  mnde  to  support  a  State  wherein  I  am  not  rcc'.f^nizcd  as  a 
citizen.  I  consider  that  a  tyranny  which  renders  me  responsible  to  laws 
in  the  making  of  which  I  am  not  consulted.  The  Northern  Reform 
Society,  which  "  takes  its  stand  upon  justice,  should  claim  for  us  at  least 
that  we  be  exempted  from  the  duties,  it  we  are  to  be  denied  the  rights 
belonging  to  citizens. 

These  books,  speeches  and  letters  though  scattered  and 
unconnected,  slowly  prepared  the  ground  for  the  organized  agi-  . 
tation.  Another  Reform  bill  grew  into  preparation.  Men's 
thoughts  were  turned  again  towards  the  question  of  representa- 
tion, and  every  word  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  assumed  double  force  as  it  drew  near  to  a  political  issue. 
The  enfranchisement  of  women  advanced  from  a  question  of 
philosophical  speculation  to  actual  politics  in  the  election  of  John 
Stuart  M  ill  member  of  parliament  for  Westminster  in  1865.  In  his 
election  address,  Mr.  Mill,  as  previously  in  his  work  on  representa- 
tive government,  openly  avowed  this  article  of  political  faith. 
Nevertheless,  the  first  speech  of  which  we  have  record  in  the 
House  of  Commons  plainly  vindicating  the  right  of  women  to  the 
vote,  was  that  of  a  man  who  differed  from  Mr.  Mill  in  every  other 
feature  of  his  political  life  and  creed — Mr.  Disraeli.  He  used 
almost  the  same  form  of  argument  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  done 
thirty  years  before,  but  unlike  the  former  statesman  he  backed  It 
up  widi  his  vote  and  personal  influence  for  many  succeeding 
years.  It  was  in  1866  that  he  spoke  these  words,  long  and  grate- 
fully remembered  by  the  women  of  the  country: 

In  a  country  governed  by  a  woman— 'Where  you  allow  woman  to  form 
part  of  the  estate  of  the  realm— peeresses  in  their  own  right  for  example— 
where  you  allow  a  woman  not  only  to  hold  land,  but  to  be  a  lady  of  the 
manor  and  hold  legal  courts— where  a  woman  by  law  may  be  a  church> 

warden  and  overseer  of  the  poor. — I  do  not  see,  where  she  has  so  much 
to  d(;  with  the  State  and  Church,  on  what  reasons*  if  you  come  to  right. 

she  has  not  a  right  to  vote. 

These  words  from  Disraeli  were  the  spark  that  fired  the  train. 
In  answer  to  a  request  from  Miss  Jessie  Boucherett,  Mrs. 
Bodichon  and  Miss  Bessie  R.  Parkes,  Mr.  Mill  replied  that  if 
they  could  find  a  hundred  women  who  would  sign  a  petition  for 
the  franchise,  he  would  present  it  to  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
committee  was  immediately  formed  in  London,  and  the  petition 
was  circulated.   In  two  or  three  weeks  it  had  received  1499 
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signatures.  Among  these  were  many  who  in  after  years  took  a 
prominent  part,  not  only  In  suffrage,  but  in  other  move- 
ments for  the  elevation  of  women.   The  petition  was  presented 

by  Mr.  Mill  in  May,  1866,  and  was  received  with  laughter.  He 
then  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  introduce  into  the  Reform  bill  a 
provision  to  the  same  effect.  The  committee*  immediately  be- 
gan to  circulate  petitions  and  pamphlets.  Tu  o  of  these  were  by 
Mrs.  Bodichon,  *'  Reasons  for,  and  Objections  against  the  En- 
franchisement of  Women,"  being  the  substance  of  a  paper  she 
had  read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  in  October,  1866.  We 
give  the  text  of  the  petition,  as  it  differed  somewhat  from  those 
circulated  in  after  years: 

'  H'^uorahlr,  the  Commons o/ th«  UmUtd  Kingdom  0/  Gnat  BriiaiM  amd  iniattd, 

m        liam^nt  assfmbled  : 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned, — sitoweth.  That  your  petitioner;*  fulhll  the 
conditions  of  property  or  rental  prescribed  by  Uw  as  the  qualification  of  the  electoral 
franchise,  and  exercise  in  their  own  names  the  rights  pertaining  to  <:uch  conditions; 
that  the  principles  in  which  the  goyemment  of  the  United  Kingdom  i<!  based,  imply 
the  representation  of  all  classes  and  interests  in  the  State;  that  the  rea.son.s  alleged  for 
withholding  the  franchise  from  certain  classes  of  her  majesty's  subjects  do  not  apply 
to  yoar  petitioneis.  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  your  honorable  House  to 
grant  to  such  persons  as  fulfill  all  (he  conditions  which  entitle  to  a  vote  in  the  election 
of  members  of  parliament,  excepting  only  that  of  sex,  the  privilege  of  taking  paxt  m 
die  choice  of  fit  persons  to  represent  the  people  \\\  your  honorable  House. 

This  form  of  petition  was  only  signed  by  unmarried  women 
and  widows  of  full  age,  holding  the  legal  qualification  for  voting; 
in  either  county  or  borough,  but  there  were  other  forms  for  other 
classes  of  persons.  On  March  28,  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce 
presented  a  petition  from  3,559  persons,  mostly  women.  Mr, 
Mill,  in  April,  presented  one  with  3,161  names  collected  by  the 
Manchester  committee,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Russell  Gumey  one 
signed  by  1,605  qualified  women,  u      free-holders  and  house- 

•  The  coinniiutc  .is  at  firsl  (ormcU,  consisted  of  the  following  pci^oui:  The  very  Rev.  the  I>«an 
of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Alford,  MUs  Jeuiie  Bouchcrett,  Proicsxjr  Caimes,  Rev.  W.  L.  Clay.  Mua 
D»vie»,  Ui«  originator  of  Girton  CoU^,  Lady  Gokkmid,  Mr.  G.  W.  U«uiiis»,  Mr.  JaoM* 
Hcywood,  Mrt.  Koox,  Miif  MamiioK,  and  Mts.  Hcnslcigli  Wedgwood.  Mn.  PMer  A.  Taylor 
was  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  J  W.  Smith,  nre  ^fiss  Ciarmt,  honorary  Tcreiarj-  A  few  ^lfl:lt^l^  l.aer 
Mrs.  Smith's  death  kit  ihiii  post  vat.aiit,  aiiU  Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor  then  &s>uin«d  iheoSiccoi  tccrctary 
which  she  retained  with  the  aid  of  Mi.os  Caroline  Ashum  Bigj^  tiU  1871.  NoOMOdkceoutd  tui¥C 
r«iid«f«d  tucb  MTvioet  to  9ur  moveownt  while  it  was  in  its  infancy  aa  Alia.  Taylor  fRvcw  Her  gentle 
and  dqpiMad  fireaence,  her  untirini;  energy,  the  experience  of  Offaaiaattoa  and  ^bfic  life  whidi  riM 
already  jjosse!.scd,  her  influence  w  ith  an  extended  circle  of  friends  chosen  from  anx^ny;  the  most  liberal 
thinkers  of  the  oatiuu,  »««;urcd  at  once  .itienlton  And  re»pcct  for  any  catise  she  tuuk  up.  Many  yean 
before  she  had  worked  hard  for  the  association  of  the  Friends  of  Italy,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
(h«  American  civil  war  \m  sympathiea  and  practical  knowledge  led  her  to  found  a  society  for  a&sisting 
the  freedinen.  In  adtnowledgmem  of  the  invaloaUe  anistMce  the  rendered,  her  friends  in  America 
sent  a  I'ook  containing  a  cottiplete  set  of  phocographi  of  all  the  chief  nnti-<.laTery  workers.  \V>itn  she 
began  her  cflorts  for  women's  suffrage,  the  English  Abolitionists  were  among  the  fir>t  corropondents 
to  wheal  tha  applied,  and  they  nearly  all  responded  cordially.  For  years  her  house,  Aubrey  Hmt««. 
Kensington,  was  the  centre  of  the  London  ofganintion  to  which  fthc  gave  her  time,  strength,  and 
money,  well  earning  the  title  of   Mother  of  the  Btovemeat,*'  which  loving  friends  have  since  bestowed. 
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holders  who  would  have  had  the  vote  had  they  been  men.  In  all 
13*497  were  counted  in  the  parliamentary  report  this  session; 
among  these  were  many  clergymen,  barristers,  physicians  and 
fellows  of  colleges. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  petitions  we  may  as  well  briefly 
glance  at  what  was  done  in  this  branch  of  work  during  succeed- 
ing years.*  No  better  method  could  be  found  of  testing  public 
opinion,  or  of  affording  scope  for  quiet,  intelligent  agitation. 
Many  friends  could  help  by  circulating  petitions,  distributing 
literature  at  the  same  time  and  arguing  away  objections.  In 
1868  there  were  presented  78  petitions  with  nearly  50,000  signa* 
tures.  One  of  them,  headed  by  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Florence 
Nightingale,  contained  2 1 ,000  names,  and  was  a  heavy  but  de- 
lightful  burden  which  Mr.  Mill  could  hardly  carry  to  the  tabic. 
Tills  petition  cxciicd  great  attention.  During  all  these  years  no 
petitions  were  presented  against  granting  the  suffrage  to  women. 
These  numbers  were  undoubtedly  a  surprise  to  many  members  of 
parliament  who  were  inclined  to  luuk  upon  woman  suffrage  as 
an  "impracticable  fad,"  "the  fantastic  crochet  of  a  few  shrieking 
sisters."  But  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  signatures 
took  up  incalculable  time,  and  after  a  few  years  this  method  of 
agitation  was  discarded  to  a  great  extent  in  the  large  political 
centres.  Friends  became  wearied  out  with  the  toilsome  process 
of  year  by  year  collecting  signatures,  which  when  presented  were 
silently  and  indifferently  dropped  into  the  bag  under  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  during  the  early  days  of  the 
movement  these  petitions,  signed  by  all  classes  of  men  and 
women,  were  invaluable  in  arousing  interest  in  our  movement. 

In  1867,  for  the  better  prosecution  of  the  work,  instead  of  one 
committee  embracing  the  whole  of  England,  separate  associations 
were  formed  in  London,  Manchester  and  Edinbui^h.  The  Lon* 
don  committee  consisted  of  ladies  only.  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  Miss  Hampson,  Miss  Hare,  Mrs.  Lucas,  Mrs. 
Stansfeld,  with  Mrs.  Taylor  as  secretary.  In  the  Manchester 
committee  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.  P.,  at  once  took  up  the  posi- 
tion of  leader  and  advocate  which  he  afterwards  so  long 
and  nobly  maintained  in  the  House  of  Commons.   Miss  Becker 

•  In  186),  355  ;>«'tition'!,  signed  by  ^1,475  jtersnns  ;  in  1870,  66^  petitions,  si^cd  by  \y^,*f>t  penons; 
in  i87»,  6aa  petition*,  »ign«d  by  186,976  person*  (75  <A  the«e  petitions  were  from  public  meeting  and 
lignfld  onlyiiy  the  chairman,  or  from  town  councils  an-l  senlcil  \»iih  ibe  otTi-i  il  seal) ;  in  1873.  t--g  [  ■  ti- 
tions  with  350,093  iignattiret;  in  1873,  919  petitions,  with  339,306  cignaturcs ;  in  1874,  1,404  petitions, 
«rith  4iu,343  »ign»unrc« ;  aiMi  In  1875%  t,an  pdkiMtt  wen  Mat  in  coBtnlning  415^^  signaturci. 
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was  appointed  secretary.  The  Edinburgh  committee  elected 
Mrs.  McLaren*  for  their  president.  At  a  special  general  meeting, 
N (A  ember  6,  1S67,  it  was  resolved  that  these  three  societies 
should  form  one  national  society,  thus  securing  the  advantages 
of  cooperation  while  maintaining  freedom  of  action.  The  same 
rule  applied  to  societies  in  Birmingham,  Bristol  and  other 
towns. 

To  return  to  the  debate  m  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  20, 
1867  on  clause  4  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  bill. 
Mr.  Mill  moved  to  leave  out  the  word  "  man  *'  and  insert  the 
word  person."  His  speech  has  been  too  long  before  the  pub- 
lic to  need  quotation;  it  is  a  model  of  inductive  reasoning  and 
Qiasterl/  eloquence.  The  debate  which  followed  was  very 
unequal  In  character,  l^ut  the  division  was  gratilsring,  for  he 
received  73  votes  (including  pairs,  81);  194  voted  against  him. 
Mr.  Mill  wrote  afterwards  to  a  friend: 

We  are  all  delighted  at  the  number  of  our  minority,  which  it  fiar  greater 
than  anybody  expected  the  first  time,  and  would  have  been  greater  still 
had  not  many  members  quitted  the  House,  with  or  without  pairing,  in  the 

expectation  that  the  subject  would  not  come  on.  But  the  greatest 
triumph  of  all  was  John  Brifht's  vote. 

At  the  election  for  Manchester,  held  near  the  end  of  Mij 
(when  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  was  elected),  Lily  Maxwell,  whose 
name  had  been  accidentally  left  on  the  parliamentary  register, 

recorded  her  vote.  No  objection  was  taken  to  it  by  the  return- 
ing ofTicer,  or  by  the  agents  of  either  Cciiulidate.  The  Tivies  de- 
voted a  leading  ariicle  to  it.  The  circumstance  was  of  no  legal 
value,  but  it  was  useful  to  show  that  a  woman  could  go  through 
the  process  of  recording  a  vote  in  a  parliamentary  election  even  be- 
fore the  Ballot  act  was  passed.  The  idea  gained  ground  that 
by  the  new  Reform  act  the  right  to  vote  had  been  secured  to 
women.    The  Reform  act  of  1867,  sec.  3,  declares  that : 

Every  man  shall  in  and  after  the  year  1868  be  entitled  to  be  roistered 
as  a  voter,  and  when  registered,  to  vote  for  a  member  to  serve  in  parlia> 
ment. 

In  the  substitution  01  the  word  '*  man  *'  for  that  of  '*  male  per* 
son  *'  in  the  Reform  act  of  1832,  a  great  difference  was  already 

*  Thi»  lady.  w\tx  of  John  and  Jacob  Bright,  and  wife  of  th«  senior  member  for  Edinbuq^h,  Mr. 
Ditncui  McLaivb,  to  much  esteemed  that  he  was  sometimes  spokan  of    the  **  Member  for  Sootlaad," 

unites  in  her  own  person  all  the  requisites  for  a  leader  of  the  movement.  She  has  the  cham  and 
dignified  grace  »o  generally  fmind  amont;  Quaker  ladies,  and  the  pathetic  eloquence  which  beionj{  |o 
her  family.  She  is  clear-sig  i  tr. !  lu  pl.Liinin>;  .iction,  and  enthusiastic  mid  warm-hearted  IB  Ctwyi^  it 
out,  and  for  the  jnst  sixteen  years  tne  movement  in  Scotland  has  ceotcred  arouiMl  her. 
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disceniable,  but  this  difference  was  more  important  when  taken 
into  conjunction  with  what  was  popularly  known  as  "Lord 
Romilly*s  act,"  an  act  for  shortening  the  language  used  in 
acts  of  parliament  (13  and  14  Vict.).  This  act  provides,  "that 
all  words  importing  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  include  females,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  pro- 
vided ";  and  in  the  Representation  of  the  People  act  there  was  no 
express  provision  to  the  contrary.  This  had  been  pointed  out 
by  one  or  two  members  at  the  time. 

Accordinsidy  the  several  societies  united  in  a  systematic  en- 
deavor to  procure  the  insertion  of  women's  names  on  the  registers 
of  electors  under  the  new  Reform  act.  A  circular  respectfully  re* 
questing  the  boards  of  overseers  to  insert  on  the  list  of  voters 
the  names  of  all  persons  who  had  paid  their  rates,  was  sent  to 
several  hundred  boards  in  different  parts  of  .the  country.  Very 
few  replies  were  received,  but  women  were  placed  on  the  lists  in 
many  counties*  in  Aberdeen^.Salford  and  many  small  districts  in 
Lancaster,  Middlesex,  Kent,  etc.  The  overseers  of  Manchester 
declined  compliance.  In  that  city  there  were  $,i€X)  women  house- 
holders  who  claimed  their  votes,  and  when  the  revision  courts 
were  opened  in  September,  this  claim  came  on  for  consideration. 
The  case  was  ably  argued,  but  the  revising  barrister  decided 
against  admitting  it,  grantin^:^,  however,  a  case  for  trial  at  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Another  case  was  also  granted,  being 
that  of  Mrs.  Kyaman,  a  iree-holder,  her  claim  being  under  the 
old  free-holding  franchise  8  Henry  VI.,  to  wit.: 

Elections  of  knights  o\  the  shire  shall  be  made  in  t  ii  h  county  by  pcr>- 
ple  dwelling  and  resident  therein  of  whom  each  has  free-hold  to  the  value 
of  ;^4o  by  the  year. 

In  the  majority  of  districts  the  revising  barristers  disallowed 
the  claims;  but  in  four  district-revision  courts  the  women's 
names  were  admitted.  In  Finsbury,  one  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  Mr,  Chisholm  Anstey  was  revising  barrister,  and  he 
admitted  them  on  account  of  ancient  English  law ;  in  Cocker, 
mouth,  Winterton  and  two  townships  of  Lancashire,  the  revi«ng 
barrister  admitted  them  upon  his  Interpretation  of  the  Reform 
act  taken  in  conjunction  with  Lord  RomlUy's  act.  In  the  suf. 
frage  report  for  this  year  the  number  of  women  placed  on  the 
electoral  roll  by  these  decisions  is  estimated  at  about  230,  but 
undoubtedly  there  were  others  concerning  whom  no  information 
was  received.  In  many  cases  the  women  voted;  15  did  so  in 
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Finsbufy  (not  only  was  there  no  disturbance,  but  hardly  any  re- 
mark was  made,  and  they  expressed  their  surprise  that  it  was  so 

easy  a  thing  to  do);  12  in  Gordon  and  lo  in  Levenshulme,  both 
little  districts  in  Lancashire,  and  smaller  numbers  in  otherplaces. 
In  Chester  the  parliament  candidate  issued  his  election  placards 
to  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen." 

On  November  7,  the  case  of  the  5,000  Manchester  women 
householders  w  is  argued  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Coleridge  (now  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord-chief-justice  of 
England)  and  Dr.  Pankliurst  were  the  counsel  for  the  appellants. 
Mr.  John  Coleridge  in  an  able  argument  spoke  of  the  ancient 
constitutional  right  of  women  to  take  part  in  elections.  He  pr<K 
duced  copies  from  the  record  office  of  several  indentures  return* 
ing  members  to  parliament,  the  signatures  of  which  were  in  the 
hand-writing  of  women,  or  to  which  women  were  parties.  He 
argued  that  the  term  man in  the  Reform  act  included  woman, 
not  only  generally  but  specific^y,  junder  the  provisions  of  Lord 
Romilly*s  act.  The  case  was  argued  before  Lord-chief-justice 
Boville ;  the  decision  was  given  on  November  9^  and  decisively 
pronounced  that  the  new  Reform  act  had  never  intended  to  in- 
clude women,  and  that  they  were  incapacitated  from  voting* 
This  decision  did  not  affect  tiie  women  who  were  already  on  the 
register,  and'many  voted  in  the  general  election  which  to<^  place 
afterwards*  Thus  women  have  been  shut  out  from  electoral 
rights,  not  by  any  decree  of  pariiament,  but  by  this  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  However  there  was  no  appeal 
from  this  Court,  except  to  parliament,  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward the  character  of  the  agitation  changed.  The  j  car  1 S6S 
ended  with  a  legal  decision  which  seemed  crushing  in  its  finality, 
while  the  i>ariie  year  had  given  the  most  conclusive  proof  that 
women  wished  to  vote,  and  would  do  so  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered. 

The  next  year,  1869,  gave  another  convincing  proof  that  women 
were  eager  to  vote,  and  brought  us  the  most  substantial  triumph 
yet  obtained,  due  to  the  wisdom  and  skilful  tactics  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  member  of  pariiament  for  Manchester.  This  victory  was 
the  municipal  franchise  for  women.  Early  in  1869  Mr.  Hibbert  in* 
troduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  municipal  fran- 
chise. By  the  Municipal  Corporation  Amendment  act,  passed  in 
183$,  male  persons  only  were  authorized  to  vote.  The  present 
biU  was  to  amend  that.   Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  seconded  by  Sir 
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Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  I'etcr  Rylands,  proposed  the  omission  of 
the  word  "  male  "  from  the  bill,  and  the  insertion  of  a  clause  se- 
curing to  women  the  right  of  voting  in  municipal  elections,  Mr. 
Hibbert  concurred  in  the  introduction  of  these  amendments, 
though  he  did  not  anticipate  they  would  lead  to  any  result  be- 
yond a  discussion.  A  circular  containing  full  information  upon 
the  ancient  and  existing  rights  of  women  to  vote  in  local  affairs 
was  sent  to  each  member  of  parliament  by  the  Manchester  com- 
mittee. It  showed  that  before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Cor* 
poration  act  of  1835,  women  rate-payers  had  rights  similar  to 
those  of  men  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  local  government  and 
expenditure  ;  and  that  in  non-corporate  districts  they  still  exer- 
cised such  rights,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  act, 
and  other  statutes  guarding  tlie  electoral  privileges  of  the  whole 
body  of  rate-payers.  But  when  any  district  was  incorporated 
into  a  municipal  borough,  the  women  rate-payers  were  disfran- 
chi'^ed,  although  those  not  included  within  its  boundaries  re- 
mained possessed  of  votes.  It  showed  also  that  women  can 
vote  in  parochial  matters,  and  take  part  in  vestry  meetings, 
called  for  various  purposes,  such  as  the  election  of  church-wardens 
and  way-wardens,  the  appointment  of  overseers,  the  sale  of  parish 
property,  and,  formerly,  the  levying  of  church-rates ;  also  that 
they  can  vote  in  the  election  of  poor-law  guardians — ^that  in  fact, 
in  none  of  those  ancient  voting  customs,  was  the  sex  of  the  rate- 
payers taken  Into  consideration  as  either  a  qualification  or  dis* 
qualification.   We  quote  from  the  Manchester  society : 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  7,  1869,  00  consideration  of  the 
Municipal  Franchise  bill  as  amended.  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  rose  to  move  that 
in  this  act  and  the  said  recited  act  (Municipal  Corporation  Reform  act* 

1835)  wherever  words  occur  which  import  the  masculine  gender,  the  same 
shall  be  held  tt>  include  females  for  all  purposes  connected  with  and  having' 
reference  to  the  election  of  or  power  to  elect  representatives  of  any 
municipal  corporation.  He  stated  that  his  objec  t  was  to  give  the  municipal 
Vote  to  every  mte-payer  within  the  municipal  linuis  ;  to  give  to  municipal 
property  llic  representation  which  all  property  enjoyed  elsewhere;  that 
had  the  proposition  been  an  innovation,  a  departure  from  the  cus- 
tomary legislation  of  the  country,  he  would  not  have  brought  it  in  as 
an  amendment  to  a  bill ;  but  that  his  object  was  to  remove  an  innovation 
•~to  resist  one  of  the  most  remarlcable  invasions  of  long'^established  rights 
which  the  I^islation  of  this  or  any  other  country  could  show.  Hie  bill 
before  the  house  wns  an  amendment  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  act  of 
1835.  That  act  was  the  only  act  in  regard  to  local  expenditure  and  local 
governmeut  which  established  this  disability.   Before  and  since,  all  acts 
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of  parliament  gave  every  local  \  te  to  every  rate-payer.  The  Health  of 
Towns  act  of  1848  had  a  clause  aluiost  identical  with  the  one  he  was  mov- 
ing. He  was  therefore  asking  the  House  not  only  to  inuke  tlie  biil  in 
harmpny  with  the  general  legislation  of  the  country,  but  to  allow  it  to  t>e 
in  hannony  with  its  latest  expressed  convictions  as  shown  in  the  act  of 
1848.  There  were  in  England  78  non-corporate  towns  which  were  not 
parliamentary  boroughs*  with  populations  var)  Ing  from  2agocx>  to  6,000^ 
In  theseevery  rate-payer  voted.  There  was  little  if  any  difference  between 
their  government  and  that  of  municijial  towns.  Who  could  assign  a  rea- 
son why  women  should  \'ute  in  one  and  nut  in  the  other  ?  Every  parochial 
vote  was  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body  of  rate-payers.  Women  held  the 
most  important  parochial  offices.  The  sister  of  the  member  for  Stockport 
had  acted  as  overseer.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  had  been  urged  to  take  the 
office  of  guardian.  Had  she  been  a  large  rate-payer  in  a  monicipal  town, 
what  an  absurdity  to  shut  her  out  from  the  vote  1  He  then  showed  bow 
the  process  of  disfranchisemeat  was  going  on,  and  quoted  Darlington  and 
Southport  The  latter  town  was  incorporated  in  1S67.  In  1866^  2,085 
persons  were  qualified  to  vote  for  commissioners;  588  of  these  were 
women.  From  the  moment  of  incorporation  these  votes  were  extin- 
guished without  a  reason  beine^  assicjned,  though  they  had  exercised  them 
from  time  immemorial.  Such  would  be  the  case  with  an v  town  incor- 
f>orated  in  the  future.  He  appealed  to  the  metropuiitan  members,  and 
showed  them  that  unless  his  clauses  were  carried,  when  they  came  to 
establish  corporations  throughout  the  metropolis,  as  some  of  them  de* 
8ired»  all  the  female  rate^payers  would  be  struck  off  the  roll ;  that  over  a 
population  of  3,000,000  this  exclusion  would  prevail.  He  stated  that  where 
women  had  the  vote  they  exercised  it  to  an  equal  degree  with  the  men. 
Mr.  Lings,  the  comptroller  for  the  city  of  Manchester,  affirms  that  accord- 
ing to  his  experience  the  number  f  f  men  and  women  who  vote  in  local 
affairs  bears  a  just  proporLion  tu  tiie  number  of  each  on  the  register.  He 
showed  that  as  the  bill  was  a  largely  enfranchising  measure,  his  clause 
was  in  strict  harmony  with  it,  but  that  while  the  biil  sought  tu  in- 
crease the  representation  of  those  who  were  already  considerably  repre> 
sented,  the  clause  which  he  wished  to  add  would  give  representation  to 
those  who  within  municipal  towns  were  totally  depnved  of  it.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  questions  had  come  to  him,  since  these  amendments 
had  been  on  the  paper,  from  women  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj-,  and 
from  those  who  by  their  social  and  intellectual  positions  might  be  regarded 
as  representatives  of  their  sex,  asking  why  there  should  always  be  this 
tender  regard  for  the  rejiresentation  and  therefore  the  protection  «'f  men, 
and  this  apparent  disregard  for  the  interest  of  women  ,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  House,  by  its  decision,  to  show  that  as  regards  these  local  franchises 
it  had  a  common  regard  for  the  whole  body  of  rate-payers. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bright's  motion,  which  he  supported  with  all  the 
tact,  earnestness  and  juHgrru  iit  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  such 
repeated  proofs  in  brinj^qng  forward  his  Women's  Disabilities  bill, 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kylands.    Mr.  Bruce  (the  .  home  secretary) 
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said  he  had  shown  conclusively  that  this  proposition  was  no 
novelty,  and  that  wcrnien  were  allow  ed  to  vote  in  eveiy  form  of 
local  government,  except  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  act. 
The  clause  introduced  no  anomaly*  and  he  should  give  it  his  cordial 
support.  Mr.  Htbbert  also  supported  the  clause,  which  was 
agreed  to  amid  cheers,  and  it  was  passed  without  a  dissentient 
word  or  the  faintest  shadow  of  opposition,  as  was  also  the  pro- 
posal  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  leave  out  the  word  "male"  in 
the  first  clause. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  an  attempt  was  made  by  Lord  Redes- 
cialc  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Huusc  uf  Commons,  but  tlie 
proposal  found  no  seconder,  and  therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  Earl  of  Kimberley,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  supported 
the  proposition,  as  did  also  Lord  Cairns,  from  the  opposition 
benches.  The  Municipal  Franchise  bill  became  law  in  August, 
1869.  One  well-known  statesman  said  at  the  time,  "This  is  a 
revolution ;  this  vote  means  still  another,  and  there  never  was 
so  great  a  revolution  so  speedily  accomplished  "  In  1869  the 
Ballot  act  had  not  been  passed ;  this  was  in  the  days  of  open 
voting.  It  was  therefore  possible  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  in 
how  large  a  proportion  the  women  householders  availed  them- 
selves of  their  restored  right  to  vote  whenever  a  contested  election 
took  place.  On  the  following  November  a  letter  of  Inquiiy  was 
sent  to  the  town  derk  of  every  municipal  borough  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  by  their  courtesy  in  replying  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  women  voted  in  very  large  numbers.  In  our  municipal 
towns  the  slverage  ratio  of  women  householders  to  men  house- 
holders is  about  one  to  seven.  This  varies  greatly  in  different 
localities.  In  Tewkesbury,  for  instance,  there  was  only  one  woman 
householder  to  twenty-three  men  householders,  while  in  Bath  the 
proportion  had  risen  as  high  as  one  to  three.  The  women  voters 
were  in  about  the  same  proportion.  In  the  larger  boroughs  the 
proportion  was  especially  good,  while  there  were  cases  in  which 
the  polling  of  the  women  exceeded  that  of  the  men.  In  Bodmin, 
Cornwall,  two  women  voted*  one  of  whom  was  92  and  the  other 
94  years  of  age. 

The  first  public  meeting  in  connection  with  women's  suffrage 
was  held  in  Manchester,  April  14,  1868,  in  the  assembly  room  of 
the  Free  Trade  Hall.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest. 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Pochtn,  the  mayor  of  Saiford  (which  adjoins  Man- 
chester), took  the  chair,  and  the  first  resolution  was  moved  by 
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Miss  Becker,  seconded  by  the  venerable  Arch<deacon  Sandford, 
and  supported  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.  P.: 

Ji^si  That  ihe  exclusion       ^vnmen  fyom  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  in  the 

election  t  f  mcinber  ,  Vicinj^  unjust  in  principle  and  inexpedient  in  pmctin?,  this  meeting 
is  of  opinion  that  the  nght  of  voting  should  be  grantetl  to  them  on  the  i>aiue  conditions 
AS  it  is  or  may  be  gnmted  to  tneiu 

The  other  resolutions  were  spoken  to  by  Dr.  Pankhurst,  Mrs. 
Pochin  (who  had  also  w  ritten  a  very  exhaustive  pamphlet  on 
"The  Claim  of  Woman  to  the  Elective  Franchise,"  signed, 
Justitta),  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright.  M.  P.,  Miss 
Annie  Robertson  of  TXiblin,  Mr.  F.  W.  Myers,  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Edwards.  This  meeting,  and 
the  one  which  followed  in  Birmingham,  May  6,  are  fai»*  types  of 
those  which  have  followed  by  thousands.  With  few  excep- 
tions they  have  been  addressed  by  men  and  women  jointly ;  the 
resolutions  passed  have  generally  been  of  a  directly  practical  and 
political  character.  They  have  been  presided  over,  whenever 
possible,  by  the  chief  magistrate,  or  some  other  well-known  man 
in  the  locality ;  in  comparatively  few  cases  have  women  presided, 
and  vexy  seldom,  Indeed,  strangers.  Thus  they  have  been 
modeled  closely  on  the  ordinary  English  political  meet- 
ing ;  and  this  form,  quite  apart  from  the  principles  discussed  at 
the  meetings,  has  done  much  to  Identify  women's  suffrage  with 
the  practical  politics  of  the  day.  The  first  meeting  ever  held 
in  London  (July,  1869,)  excited  much  attention.  Admittance 
here  was  by  ticket.  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Taylor  took  the'  chair; 
Miss  Biggs  read  the  report,  and  a  noble  array  of  speakers  fol- 
lowed.* 

The  principle  of  women's  suffrage  was  unhesitatingly  conced<.cl 
by  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Amendment  act  of  1869.  The 
time  was  come  to  demand  its  application  in  parli.inv.  ntary  elec- 
tions. Moreover,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had 
left  no  mode  of  action  possible  except  for  parliament  to 
reverse  that  decision.  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  therefore,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  remove  the  electoral  disabilities  of  women.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
a  Liberal,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  a  Conservative,  also  gave 
their  names  on  the  back  of  the  bill  * 

*  Mr.  ThanM  Hare,  Mr.  Bofd  Kimiwr,  Mr.  Mill,  wlie  wn  paHiaaMM,  cIm  Rev. 

Ch.ir  Kingsley  (this  w;is  the  fim  »nd  culy  mectinfj  at  which  he  w.is  prc4cnt  »,  Prnf,  F:iu.  c;t,  ^^.  P. 
aod  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Lonl  Hougbtoa,  Mr.  John  Morley.  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bt.  M.  P..  Mr.  V.  A.  Tayw 
lor,  M.  P.,  Piofwor  Mmmb  cf  Ediabuigh,  «Bd  Mn  StMfdd,  M.  P. 
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A  Bni*  $9  remove  tfu  EUctoral  DUaiUitus  of  IVomtn  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  vnth  the  adnce  and 
consent  of  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  present  parliament 
anembledf  and  by  the  •nthority  of  the  lame,  as  follows: 

Firtt — That  in  all  acts  relating  to  the  qualification  and  registration  of  voters  or  per- 
son?  entitled  or  claiming  to  be  registered  and  to  vote  in  tl.c  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, wherever  words  occur  which  import  the  tnascuhne  gender,  the  same  shall  l>c  held 
to  include  females  for  all  purposes  connected  with,  and  having  reference  to  the  right  to 
be  legisteied  «•  voters,  and  to  vote  in  snch  elections*  any  law  or  usage  to  the  contnuy 
notwithstanding. 

On  Febniary  x6,  the  bill  was  read  for  the  first  time,  and  on 

May  4»  it  came  on  for  its  second  reading.   Mr.  Jacob  Bright 

earnestly  appealed  to  thie  House  to  grant  this  measure  of  justice: 

The  women  who  are  interested  in  this  subject,  he  concluded,  are  only 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  noblest  proverbs  of  our  language,  ''God 

helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  Is  it  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that 
they  should  have  these  aspirations  ?  Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  a  subject 
of  satisfaction  and  of  pride  ?  That  this  bill  will  become  law.  no  one  who 
has  observed  the  character  of  this  agitation  and  who  knows  the  love  of 
justice  in  the  British  people  can  doiibt.  I  hope  it  will  become  law  soon, 
for  I  have  a  desire  which  will  receive  the  sympathy  of  many  in  this 
House:  I  have  a  strong  desire  that  when  our  children  come  to  read  the  - 
story  of  their  country's  fame,  it  may  be  written  there  that  the  British 
parliament  was  the  first  great  legislative  assembly  in  the  world,  which,  in 
conferring  its  franchises,  knew  nothing  of  the  distinctions  of  strong  an  ' 
weak,  of  male  and  female,  of  rich  and  poor. 

The  result  of  the  division  surprised  and  cheered  all  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure.  The  government  was  neutral,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  voted  on  either  side  according  to  their  own 
opinions.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  124 
to  91,  being  a  majority  in  its  favor  of  33.  Those  who  wit- 
nessed that  division  will  never  forget  the  grateful  enthusiasm 
With  which  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  was  received  when  he  came  up  to 
the  ladies'  galler>%  with  his  wife  leaning  upon  his  arm.  Rut  our 
triumph  was  short-lived.  Before  the  bill  went  into  committee,  a 
week  later,  it  became  known  that  the  government  intended  to 
depart  from  its  attitude  of  neutrality.  A  strong  pressure  was 
exercised  to  crush  the  bill,  and  the  contest  of  course  became 
hopeless.  On  the  division  for  going  into  committee  220  votes 
were  counted  against  94  in  its  favor. 

It  became  evident  that  we  were  in  for  a  long  contest,  which 
would  require  not  only  patience,  courage  and  determination,  but 
a  high  degree  of  political  sagacity.  Organizations  had  to  be 
perfected,  and  additional  societies  established ;  meetings  had  to 
be  called,  and  lectures  given  to  explain  the  question.  In  March 
54 
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of  this  year  the  Wenmis  Suffrage  Journal  was  established  in 
Manchester.  Miss  Becker  has  conducted  this  monthly  from  the 
beginning  with  great  talent  and  spirit;  it  is  frequently  quoted 
by  the  ordinary  press,  and  its  pages  contain  the  best  record  ex- 
tant of  the  movement.  This  same  year  of  1870,  which  witnessed 
our  first  parliamentary  defeat,  brought  compensation  also  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  outweigh  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the 
franchise  bill.  This  was  the  Elementary  Education  act,  by  which 
women  were  not  only  admitted  to  vote  for  school-board  candi- 
dates, but  expressly  enabled  to  sit  on  these  boards,  and  thus  ex- 
ercise not  only  elective,  but  legislative  functions  of  the  most  im- 
portant character.    The  election  clause  reads  thus: 

The  school-board  shall  be  elected  in  the  manner  provide<l  l  y  this  act,  in  a  borough 
by  the  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  burgess  roll  of  buch  borough  for  the  time  being 
IB  force,  and  in  a  parish  not  situated  in  the  metropolis,  by  the  nte>payers. 

In  London,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  city,  the  persons 
who  elect  the  vestries,  f.  e.  the  rate-payers,  are  the  electors — this 
includes  women  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  city  only,  the 
electors  were  to  be  the  same  persons  who  elected  common-coun- 
cil-men, and  as  these  included  men  only,  women  are  thus  ex- 
cluded from  voting  in  the  school-board  election,  though  even 
here  it  may  be  observed  they  are  eligible  to  sit  on  the  board. 
Thus,  within  the  space  of  two  years*  two  important  measures  were 
extended  unexpectedly. 

In  1 87 1  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  again  introduced  the  Women's  Dis- 
abilities Removal  bill,  and  it  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Eastwick 
and  Dr.  Lyon  Flayfair.  It  was  thrown  out  in  the  division  upon 
the  second  reading  on  May  5,  by  a  majority  of  69;  151  (includ> 
ing  tellers  and  pairs  159)  voting  for  it,  and  220  (including  tellers 
and  pairs  228)  voting  against  it.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  debate  was  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  cer- 
tainly justified  the  confidence  that  women  have  subsequently 
entertained  that  the  great  minister  was  willing  to  see  justice  done 
to  them : 

The  ancient  law  recognised  the  rights  of  women  in  the  parish ;  I  appre- 
hend they  could  both  vote  and  act  in  the  parish.  The  modem  rule  has 
extended  the  right  to  the  municipality,  so  far  as  the  right  of  voting  is  con- 
cernedk  .  .  .  With  respect  to  school-boards,  I  own  I  believe  that  we  have 
done  wisely,  on  the  whole,  in  giving  both  the  franchise  and  the  right  of 
sitting  on  the  school-board  to  women.  Then  coraes  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  parliament,  and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  shall  or 
shall  not  go  further.  ...  I  admit,  at  any  rate,  that  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  there  is  more  presumptive  ground  for  change  in  the  law  than  some 
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of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  are  disposed  to  Oim.  ...  I  cannot  belp 

thinking  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  there  are  various  important  par- 
ticulars in  which  women  obtain  much  less  than  justice  under  social  ar- 
rangements. ...  I  may  b6  told  that  there  is  no  direct  connection  between 
this  and  the  parliamentary  franchise,  and  I  admit  it ,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  these  inequalities  may  not  have  an  indirect 
connection  with  a  state  of  law  in  iHiich  the  balance  Is  generally  cast  too 
much  against  women,  and  too  much  in  favor  of  men.  There  is  one  in* 
stance  whi<^  has  been  quoted,  and  I  am  not  sure  there  is  not  something 
in  it — I  mean  the  case  of  farms.  ...  I  believe  to  some  extent  in  the  com- 
petition for  that  particular  employment  women  suffer  in  a  very  definite 
manner  in  consequence  of  their  want  oi  qualification  to  vote.  I  go  some- 
,  what  further  than  this,  and  say  that  so  far  as  1  am  able  to  form  an  opinion 
of  tlie  general  tone  and  color  of  our  law  in  these  matters,  where  the  pecu- 
liar relation  of  men  and  women  is  concerned,  that  law  does  less  than  jus- 
tice to  women  [bear,  hear],  and  great  mischief,  misery  and  scandal  result 
from  that  state  of  things  in  many  of  the  occurrences  and  events  of  life. 
[Cheers.]  ...  If  it  should  be  found  possible  to  arrange  a  safe  and  well- 
adjusted  alteration  of  the  law  as  to  political  power,  the  man  who  shall  at- 
tain that  object,  and  who  shall  see  his  purpose  carried  onward  to  its  con- 
sequences in  a  more  just  arrangement  of  the  provisions  of  other  laws 
bearing  upon  the  condition  and  welfare  of  women,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
a  real  benefactor  to  his  country.  [Cheers.] 

In  another  portion  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the 
personal  attendance  of  women  in  election  proceedings,  until  the 
principle  of  secret  voting  should  be  adopted,  was  in  his  eyes  an 
objection  of  the  greatest  force — thus  giving  reason  to  believe 
that  as  soon  as  vote  by  ballot  was  secured,  this  objection  would 
be  removed.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  on  this  occasion  vote  against 
the  bill,  but  left  the  House  without  voting. 

In  1872,  our  indefatigable  leader  again  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  on  the  4th  of  Hay.  His  speech  was  calm  and  mas- 
terly, and  he  was  ably  supported,  but  the  division  remained 
much  the  same;  143  for  the  blU  and  222  against  it.  This 
year  the  Scotch  Education  bill  was  passed,  which  extended  the 
voting  of  women  and  their  election  on  school-boards  to  Scotland ; 
thus  the  principle  of  direct  representation  on  a  matter  so  impor- 
tant as  natioiial  education  was  recognized.  The  Ballot  act  also, 
which  at  once  rendered  elections  orderly  and  safe,  henceforth 
gave  increased  security  and  comfort  to  women  who  were  vot- 
ing in  municipal  elections. 

In  this  year  a  new  committee  was  established  in  London  called 
the  Central  committee,  to  which  all  other  branches  of  the  society 
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had  the  right  of  appointing  delegates,  and  the  movement  leorived 
thereby  a  considemble  Increase  of  strength  and  solidity.* 

Meantime  each  branch  of  the  society  was  working  away  indc- 
fatigably.  During  i^/i,  tl.c  Suffrage  Journal  recorded  135 
public  meetings,  and  during  1872,  104  in  England  and  63  in 
Scotland.  The  work  in  Scotland  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  the 
way  of  lectures  by  Miss  Jane  Taylour,  who  during  these  early 
years  of  the  movement  was  an  untiriii^  and  spirited  pioneer.  Miss 
Agnes  McLaren  often  accompanying  her  and  helping  her  to 
organize  the  meetings. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mary  Burton  (sister  of  John 
Hill  JBurton  the  historiographer  of  Scotland),  who  was  also  one  of 
the  most  energetic  workers  of  die  Edinburgh  committee,  espect- 
ally  in  the  north  of  Scotland  :  and  Mrs.  Dick  Lauder  who  had 
the  courage  to  free  herself  from  the  opinions  in  which  she  had 
been  educated,  and  with  much  sacrifice  devoted  herself  to  the 
work.  Space  fails  us  fitly  to  record  the  indomitable  efforts  of 
Eliza  Wigham,  one  of  the  honorable  secretaries  of  the  Edinburgh 
committee.  In  England,  Mrs.  Ronniger  organized  and  spoke  at 
many  meetings,  as  did  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Miss  Rhoda  Garrett,  Miss 
Becker,  Miss  Craigen  and,  less  frequently,  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler, 
Lady  Amberley,  Miss  Annie  Young  and  others.  Mrs.  Grote,  wife 
of  the  historian  and  herself  a  well-known  author,  took  part  in  one 
meeting  held  in  Hanover  Square  rooms,  London,  on  March  26, 
1870.  Mrs.  Grote  was  then  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. 
Rising  with  great  majesty,  she  spoke  with  all  the  weight  that  age» 
ability  and  experience  could  give,  greatly  impressing  her  audience. 
Miss  Helen  Taylor,  step-dauL'^htcr  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  also  m.ide 
her  maiden  speech  at  this  meeting ;  it  was  delivered  with  much 
grace,  excellent  in  thought  as  in  manner. 

Many  additional  local  committees  were  established,  and  good 
work  was  done  by  familiarizing  the  public  mind  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  association.  Ward  meetings  were  held  in  which  the 
women  burgesses  and  municipal  voters  were  assembled,  and 
while  the  responsibilities  of  the  vote  they  already  possessed  were 
pointed  out  to  them,  attention  was  called  to  the  prior  importance 
of  the  vote  which  was  withheld  from  them. 

•Mr*  Penington.  Mr  HopwocHi.  Q.  C.  and  IVofeMor  A«c«  were  hoBOfMy  i^itttoTtet^ 

and  Miccccdin^  them  Mi-^  C.  A.  RicK-  'ixl  Vi\  A .  i  cs  Garrett.  The  princip»J  comnutteo  united 
wkb  Uw  ccatnli  iocludiag  Bmtol,  Birmtogham,  Mattcbwtei-.  Edinburgh,  DubUn  and  ib«  North  of 
ItcUmt. 
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In  iZjlt  for  the  fourth  time,  our  unwearied  champion,  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright,  brought  forward  his  bill.  This  time  the  second 
reading  was  fixed  for  April  3a  He  was  supported  in  the  debate 
by  Mr.  Eastwide,  Sergeant  Sherlock,  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr. 
Fawcett,  Mr.  Heron,  Mr.  Henley,  and  Sir  J.  Trelawny.  While 
all  these  gentlemen  deserved  our  thanks  for  the  able  assistance 
they  rendered  the  cause,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Henley,  Conservative 
member  for  Oxfordshire,  so  old  a  member  that  he  was  styled  the 
"  Father  of  the  House,"  excited  special  attention.  He  said  he  had 
once  felt  considerable  doubt  and  dislike  of  the  measure,  but  after 
careful  watching  of  the  way  in  \\  Inch  women  gave  Lhc  local  votes, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  extension  of  the  principle 
would  be  useful.  The  votes  in  favor  of  the  bill  increased  at 
this  debate  to  155  (with  tellers  and  pairs  172),  a  lander  number 
than  had  ever  before  been  obtained,  while  the  opposition  re* 
mained  stationary. 

Along  with  the  ])ctitions  of  this  year  were  two  memorials 
signed  by  upwards  of  i  i.ooo  women,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Every  English  county,  with  the  excep> 
tion  of  the  smallest,  Rutland,  and  most  large  towns  sent  repre* 
sentative  signatures.  An  effort  was  made  this  session  by  Mr. 
William  Johnston,  the  member  for  Belfast,  to  introduce  amend- 
ments into  the  Irish  Municipal  bill,  which  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  extending  the  municipal  franchise  to  Irish  women  house* 
holders.  But  the  bill  was  withdrawn,  and  similar  efforts  made  In 
subsequent  years  have  met  with  the  like  fate. 

This  year  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  saddened  the 
hearts  of  all.  He  will  never  be  forgotten  as  the  first  man  who 
carried  this  question  into  the  arena  of  practical  politics  and  gave 
it  the  weight  of  an  honored  name.  The  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  movement  were  further  tested  by  a  disaster  which  threatened 
to  do  it  a  lasting  injury.  The  general  election  took  place  early 
in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  to  the  regret  and  consternation  of  the 
friends  of  equal  suilragc,  their  able  and  devoted  leader,  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  lost  his  seat  for  Manchester — a  loss  in  a  great  degree 
attributable  to  his  unshrinking  advocacy  of  an  unpopular  question. 
Never  did  his  clients,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  feel 
so  deeply  the  need  of  the  power  which  the  franchise  would  have 
given  them  to  keep  so  good  a  friend  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Not  only  was  Mr.  Bright  defeated,  but  Mr.  Eastwick,  the  friend 
who  had  always  seconded  the  bill,  also  lost  bis  scat  with  about 
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seventy  others  of  our  supporters.  We  were  thus  compelled  to 
look  around  for  fresh  leaders.  The  task  of  bringing  in  a  bill  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Conservative  member  for  Margie- 
bone,  one  of  the  London  borouglis ;  with  him  were  associated 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  and  Sir  R.  Aiistruther,  men 
differing  widely  on  matters  of  party  politics.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced early  in  the  session,  but  no  day  was  found  for  it,  and  in 
the  middle  of  July  it  was  withdrawn.  Considerable  discussion 
was  excited  by  the  unexpected  action  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  on  his 
own  responsibility  inserted  in  the  bill  an  additional  clause  by 
which  married  women  were  especially  excluded  from  its  operation. 
Although  the  insertion  of  this  clause  would  probably  have  made 
no  difference,  the  bulk  of  legal  opinion  being  that  under  tbe 
law  of  coverture,  married  women  even  when  possessed  of  4>rop- 
erty  are  not  *'  qualified  persons,"  yet  the  society  joined  in  re^ 
questing  that  this  additional  clause  should  be  dropped  and  the 
original  form  of  the  bill  adhered  to. 

Memorials  signed  by  upwards  of  18,000  women  headed  by 
Florence  Nightingale,  Harriet  Martineau,  Lady  Anna  Gore 
Langton  (sister  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham),  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  Anna  Swanwick,  were  again  this  year  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  An  important  memorial  wa:5a]so  for- 
warded from  a  large  conference  held  in  Birmingham  in  January, 
which  represents  very  accurately  the  special  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion in  England.  The  president  of  the  conference  was  Mrs. 
William  Taylor,  sister-in-law  of  Mr.  Peter  A.  Taylor,  M.  P.: 

To  the  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart  Giadstone,  M,      FirU  Lord  Her 

Majesty's  Treasury  : 

The  memorial  of  members  and  friends  of  the  National  Society  for 
Women's  Suffrage,  in  conteicnce  assembled  at  Birmingham,  January  22. 
1874,  showeth,  that  your  memorialists  earnestly  desire  to  urge  on  the  at- 
tention of  her  majesty  's  government  the  justice  and  expediency  of  aboKsfa* 
ing  the  disabili^  which  precludes  women,  otherwiae  legally  qualified, 
from  voting  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 

They  submit  that  the  disability  is  anomalous,  inasmuch  as  it  exists 
only  in  respect  to  the  parliamentary  franchise.  The  electoral  rights  of 
women  have  been  from  time  immemorial  equal  and  similar  to  those  of 
men  in  parochial  ind  c  iher  ancient  franchises,  and  in  the  year  1S69  a 
measure  was  passed,  wiUi  the  sanction  ot  the  administration  of  which  you 
are  the  head,  restoring  and  confirming  the  r^hts  of  women  ratepayers  to 
the  exercise  of  the  municipal  franchise. 

The  electoial  disability  is  further  anomalous,  because  by  the  hiw  and 
constitution  of  this  realm,  women  are  not  disabled  from  the  exercise  of 
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political  power.  Writs,  returning  members  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  signed  by  women  as  electors  or  returning  officers,  nre  now  in 
existence,  and  tlie  validity  of  such  returns  has  never  been  disputed. 
Women  who  were  heirs  to  peeniges  and  other  dignities  exercised  judicial 
jurisdiction  and  enjoyed  other  privileges  appci  laming  to  such  otlices  and 
lordships  without  disability  of  sex.  The  highest  political  function  known 
to  the  constitution  may  be  exercised  by  a  woman.  The  principle  that 
women  may  have  political  power  is  coeval  with  the  British  constitution. ' 
On  the  other  hand  the  practice  of  women  talcing  fmrt  in  voting  at  popu- 
lar elections  is  equally  ancient  in  date,  and  has  been  restored  and  ex- 
tended by  the  action  of  the  present  parliament.  Vour  memorialists  there- 
fore submit  that  to  bring  the  existing  principle  and  practice  into  harmony 
by  removing  the  disability  which  prevents  women  who  vote  in  local  elec- 
tions irum  voting  n\  tiie  election  of  members  of  pariiaiucul,  would  be  a  step 
in  the  natural  process  of  development  by  which  institutions,  while  retain- 
ing the  strength  and  authority  derived  from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
preserving  the  continuity  of  the  national  life,  continually  undergo  such 
modifications  as  are  needed  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  age  and  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life. 

They  also  submit  that  the  old  laws  regelating  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors do  not  limit  the  franchise  to  male  persons;  that  the  laws  under 
which  women  exercised  the  parochial  franchise  were  couched  in  the 
same  general  terms  as  tiiusc  regulating  the  parliamentary  suffrage,  and 
that  while  the  lattet  were  not  expressly  limited  to  men,  the  former  were 
not  expressly  extended  to  women.  There  is.  therefore,  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  parliamentary  suffrage  was  an 
Infringement  on  their  ancient,  constitutional  rights,  rendered  possible'in 
a  barbarous  age  by  the  comparative  weakness  and  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  affected  by  it.  and  continued  until  the  exclusion  had  become 
customar)'.  The  franchise  of  women  in  local  elections  has  been  from 
time  to  time  under  judicial  consideration,  and  their  right  to  take  part  in 
such  elections  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  judges.  During  the 
arguments  in  these  cases,  the  question  of  their  right  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliament  was  frequently  mooted  and  conflicting 
opinions  thereon  incidently  expressed  by  various  judges,  but  the  matter 
was  never  judicially  decided,  and  no  authoritative  judgment  was 
ever  given  against  the  right  until  the  year  1868.  after  the  passing  of 
two  modern  acts  of  [  arliament  in  1832  and  1867,  the  former  of  which  for 
the  first  time  in  English  history,  in  terms,  limited  the  franchise  created 
by  it  to  every  "male  person,"  and  the  latter  to  evcrN'  "man  "  qualified 
under  its  provisions.  Vour  memorialists  submit  that  had  the  question 
of  the  right  of  women  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament 
been  raised  in  the  law  courts  under  the  old  statutes  which  contain  no 
reference  to  sex,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  limiting  acts  of  1833  and 
1867,  that  the  precedents  which  had  determined  the  right  in  their  favor, 
in  the  construction  of  the  law  as  to  local  government  must  have  been 
held  to  apply  to  the  case  of  qualified  freeholders  or  others  who  claimed 
the  right  as  regards  parliaraentar}'  government. 
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They  submit  alao^  i;hat  even  after  these  limiting  acta^  women  had  reason* 
able  grounds  for  cbiming  the  suffrage  under  the  existing  law.  There  is 
an  act  of  parliament  which  declares  that  "  in  all  acts,  words  importing  the 

masculine  gender  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  include  females,  .  .  .  un- 
less the  contrary  is  express/y  frtnn'ded."  The  act  of  1867  contained  clauses 
ijnposing  personal  liabilities  and  pecuniary  burdens  on  certain  classes  of 
ratepayers.  In  these  clauses,  as  in  the  enf  nmchisi  ng  clauses,  and  throi^b- 

*  out  the  act,  words  importing  the  masculine  gender  were  alone  used.  No 
provision  was  made  that  these  words  should  not  include  females,  Ac- 

.cordingly  in  enforcing  the  act  the  extra  Ibbilities  and  burdens  were  im- 
posed on  women  ratepayers,  to  many  of  whom  they  caused  grievous 
hardship.  There  was,  therefore,  reason  to  expect  that  the  enfranchising 
clauses  would  bear  the  same  interpretation,  inasmuch  as  they  wore  con- 
fessedly offered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  increased  liabilities.  But  when 
the  women  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  liabiliue^  claimed  their  votes. 

they  found  that  words  importing  the  mascutine  gender  were  held  to  io- 
clude  women  in  the  clauses  imposing  burdens*  and  to  exclude  them  in 
the  clauses  conferring  privileges*  in  one  and  the  same  act  of  parliament. 

This  kind  of  injustice  was  shown  in  a  marked  manner  in  Uie  case  of 
certain  women  ratepayers  of  Bridgewater.  who,  in  a  memorial  addressed 
to  V'  >u  in  1S71,  set  forth  the  griev  mre  of  most  hcnv'A'  and  unjust  ta.vatioa 
which  was  levied  on  theni,  in  common  with  the  other  householders  of 
that  disfranchised  borough,  for  the  payment  of  a  prolonged  commission 
respecting  political  bribery.  The  memorialists  felt  it  to  be  unjust  and 
oppressive,  inasmuch  as»  not  exercising  the  franchise  nor  being  in  any 
way  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  malpractices  which  led  to  the 
commision,  they  were  nevertheless  required  to  pay  not  less  than  three 
shillings  in  the  pound  according  to  their  rental.  To  that  memorial  you 
caused  a  reply  to  be  sent  through  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce,  stating  that  *'it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  secretar}'  of  State  to  exempt  women  owning 
or  occupying  property  from  the  local  and  imperial  taxation  to  which  that 
property  is  liable."  While  fully  admitting  this,  your  memorialists  beg  to 
represent  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  secure  to  women 
the  vote  which  their  property  would  confer,  along  with  its  liability  to  lo- 
cal and  imperial  taxation,  were  it  owned  or  occupied  by  men. 

They  submit  that  this  concession  has  recently  been  granted  in  respect 
to  local  taxation,  and  that  if  justice  demands  that  women  should  have  a 
voice  in  controlling  the  municipal  expenditure  to  which  their  property 
contributes,  justice  v»'t  more  urgently  demands  that  they  should  have  a 
voice  in  controilmg  the  imperial  expenditure  to  which  the  same  property 
is  liable.  The  local  expenditure  of  the  country  amounts  to  about  ;^30,- 
000,000,  the  imperial  expenditure  to  about  £^0,000,000  annually  ;  if.  there- 
fore, the  matter  be  reguded  as  one  of  taxation  only,  the  latter  vote  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  former.  Local  government  deals  with  men 
and  women  alilce,  and  knows  no  distinction  between  male  and  female 
ratepayers.  But  imperial  government  deals  with  men  and  women  on 
different  principles,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  whenever  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  rights,  privileges  and  protection  accorded  to  then 
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respectively,  the  difference  is  elways  against  women  and  in  favor  of  men. 
They  believe  this  state  of  things  is  a  natural  result  of  the  exclusion  of 

women  from  representation,  and  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  amend 
it  until  women  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  controlling  the  legislature. 

By  the  fk  privati  n  of  the  parliamentar}' vote,  women,  in  the  purchase 
or  renting  ot  property,  obtain  less  for  their  money  than  men.  In  a  bill 
which  passed  the  House  of. Commons  last  session,  provision  was  made 
for  the  amalgamation  in  one  list  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  regi$> 
ters  of  electors.  In  that  list  it  appeared  that  the  same  house,  the  same 
rent  and  the  same  taxes  conferred  on  a  man  the  double  vote  in  municipal 
and  parliamentary  government,  and  on  a  woman  the  single  vote  only, 
and  that  the  less  honorable  and  important  one.  When  the  occupation  of 
a  house  is  transferred  from  a  man  To  a  woman,  say  to  the  widow  of  the 
former  n\.,ncr,  that  home  loses  the  pi iviicge  ot  representation  in  the  im- 
perial government,  though  its  relations  with  the  taxgatherer  continue 
unaltered.  There  have  been  various  societies  formed  witii  a  view  to  en- 
able persons  to  acquire  portions  of  landed  or  real  property,  partly  for  the 
ake  of  the  vote  attached  to  such  property.  Should  a  woman  purchase 
or  inherit  such  an  estate,  the  vote,  which  has  been  one  important  con- 
sidefation  in  determining  the  value,  would  be  lost  through  her  legal  disa^ 
bility  to  exercise  it. 

The  deprivation  of  the  vote  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  women  in  the 
competition  for  farms.  A  case  is  recorded  of  one  estate  in  Suffolk  from 
which  seven  widows  have  been  ejected,  who,  if  they  had  possesed  votes, 
would  have  been  continued  as  tenants.  A  sudden  ejection  often  means 
ruin  to  a  family  that  has  sunk  capital  in  the  land,  and  it  is  onl>  too  prob- 
able  that  no  day  passes  without  the  occurence  of  some  such  calamity  to 
some  unhappy  widow,  who;  but  for  the  electoral  disability,  might  have 
retained  the  home  and  the  occupation  by  which  she  could  have  brought 
up  her  family  in  comfort  and  indcpcndenre. 

Besides  this  definite  manner  )n  v  hich  the  electoral  disability  injures 
women  farmers,  it  ha^  a  more  or  less  directly  injurious  influence  on  all 
self-dependent  women  who  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  by 
other  than  domestic  labor.  A  disability,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  pre- 
sumed mental  or  moral  incapacity  of  the  subject  of  it  to  form  a  rational 
judgment  on  matters  within  the  ordinary  ken  of  human  intelligence,  car- 
ries with  it  a  stigma  of  inferiority  calculated  to  cause  impediment  to 
the  entrance  on  or  successful  prosecution  of  any  pursuit  demanding  re- 
cognized ability  and  energy.  This  presumed  incapacity  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  general  nc^^Hect  of  the  education  of  women,  which  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  absence  of  political  power  in 
the  neglected  class  renders  it  difficult  if  nut  impossible  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate share  for  girls  in  the  application  of  educational  funds  and  endow- 
ments. So  long  as  women  are  specifically  excluded  from  control  over 
their  parliamentary  representatives,  so  long  will  their  interests  be  post- 
poned to  claims  of  those  who  have  votes  to  give ;  and  while  parliament 
shall  continue  to  declare  that  the  voices  of  women  are  un6t  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  choosing  members  of  the  legislature,  the  masses  of  men 
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will  conttnue  to  act  as  if  their  wishM»  opinions  and  inteiests  were  unde> 
serving  of  serious  considetation. 
It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  you,  In  your  place  ill  the  House  of 

Commons,  said  that  the  number  of  absolutely  self-dependent  women  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  progressive  increase  in  the 
number  o{  such  women  is  a  very  serious  fact,  because  those  women  are 
assuming  the  burdens  that  belong  to  men;  and  you  stated  yuur  belief 
that  when  they  arc  called  upon  to  assume  those  burdens,  and  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  providing  for  their  own  subsistencet  tbey 
approach  the  task  under  greater  difficulties  than  attach  to  their  more 
powerful  competitors^  Your  memorialists  therefore  ask  you  to  aid  women 
In  overcoming  these  difficulties,  by  assisting  to  place  them»  politically  at 
least,  on  a  level  with  those  whom  you  designate  as  "their  more  powerful 

competitors." 

One  ol  the  greatest  hindrances  in  the  path  of  self-dependent  women  is 
the  opposition  shown  by  members  of  many  trades  and  professions  to 
women  who  attempt  to  engage  in  them.  The  medical  and  academical 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  have  successfully  crushed  the 
attempt  of  a  small  band  of  female  students  to  qualiiy  themselves  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  same  spirit  of  trades  unionism  *'  is  rife  in  the 
industrial  community.  A  few  months  ago  the  printers  of  Manchester, 
learning  that  a  few  girls  were  practicing  type-setting,  and  endeavoring  to 
earn  a  little  money  thereby,  instantly  passed  a  rule  ordaining  a  strike  in 
the  shop  of  any  master  printer  who  should  allow  type  set  up  by  women 
to  be  sent  to  his  machines  to  be  worked.  At  the  present  time,  in  a  manu- 
facturing district  in  Yorkshire  where  there  are  "  broad  "  and  "narrow" 
looms,  at  the  former  of  which  much  more  money  can  be  earned,  the  men 
refuse  to  allow  women  to  work  at  the  broad  looms,  though  they  are  quite 
able  to  manage  them,  because  the  work  is  considered  too  renranerattve 
for  women.  At  Nottingham  there  is  a  particular  machine  at  which  very 
high  wages  can  be  earned,  at  which  women  now  work,  and  the  men,  in 
order  to  drive  them  out  of  such  profitable  employment,  have  insisted 
on  the  masters  taking  no  more  women  on,  but  as  those  at  present  em- 
ployed leave,  supplying  their  places  by  men.  A  master  manufacturer 
reports :  "  We  have  machines  which  women  can  manage  quite  as  well 
or  better  than  men,  yet  are  tbey  not  permitted  by  a  selfish  combination 
of  the  strong  against  the  weak."  lliese  are  only  samples  of  the  cases 
that  are  constantly  occurring  of  successful  attempts  to  drive  women  out 
of  remunerative  occupations.  Your  memorialists  submit  that  women 
would  be  more  able  to  resist  such  attempts  if  they  had  the  protection  of 
the  suffrage;  and  that  men  would  be  less  likely  to  be  thus  apgrcssi^  e  -ind 
oppressive  if  they  had  learned  to  regard  women  as  their  pohtjcal  equals. 

Besides  t!ie  restrictions  on  the  industrial  liberties  of  women  effected  by 
combinations  of  men.  there  are  existing  and  proposed  legislative  restric- 
tions from  which  men  are  exempt,  and  which  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  market  for  their  labor.  For  the  coming  session  we  have  the  pro* 
posal  further  to  limit  their  hours  of  paid  labor  in  factories,  and  to  place 
other  restrictions  on  their  labor  in  shops;  also  a  proposition  to  place 
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married  women  on  the  footing  of  half-timers.  Without  here  expreuiDg 

any  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  these  proposals,  we  urge  that  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  more  capable  of  dealing  with  them 

in  a  just  and  apprecintix'e  spirit  if  they  were  respon«;ible  for  their  votes  to 
the  persons  whose  interests  are  directly  concerned  and  whose  liberties 
they  are  asked  to  curtail ;  and.  further,  that  it  is  a  grave  question  how  far 
it  is  safe  to  trust  the  industrial  interests  of  women,  as  a  class,  to  the  irre- 
sponsible control  of  the  men  who  have  manifested  to  individuals  and  to 
sections  of  working  women  the  spirit  indicated  by  the  examples  we  have 
cited. 

In  the  same  speech  you  spoke  of  a  state  of  the  law  in  which  the  balance 
is  generally  cast  too  much  against  women  and  too  much  in  favor  of  men. 

Since  you  directed  your  attention  to  this  matter,  you  have  not  been  able 
either  to  introduce  or  to  assist  others  who  have  introduced  measures  to 
•  ameliorate  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  women,  and  such  proposals 
have  been  unable  to  win  consideration  from  parliament.  Your  memorial^ 
ists  cannot  believe  that  this  neglect  has  arisen  from  want  of  a  desire  on 
your  part  to  deal  with  the  grievances  under  which  you  have  admitted  that 
your  countrywomen  suffer ;  they  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  have  been  unable  to  take  into  consideration  the  affairs  of  an  uniepro- 
sented  class,  owing  to  the  preoccupation  of  parliament  with  the  concerns 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  directly  responsible. 

You  stated  that  "the  question  was,  to  devise  a  method  of  enabhng 
women  to  exercise  a  sensible  influence,  without  undertaking  personal 
functions  and  exposing  themselves  to  personal  obligations  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  particulars  of  their  condition  as  women/*  and  that 
the  objection  to  the  personal  attendance  of  women  at  elections  was  in 
your  mind  an  objection  of  the  greatest  force.  They  respectfully  submit 
that  the  exercise  of  the  municipal  franchise  involves  the  personal  attend" 
ance  of  women  nt  the  polls,  and  that  since  your  words  were  uttered  changes 
have  been  effected  which  render  the  process  of  voting  absolutely  identical 
for  municipal  and  parliamentary  elertions,  and  the  whole  proceeding  pe*r- 
fectly  decorous  and  orderly.  Experience  has  proved  that  women  can 
vote  at  municipal  elections  without  prejudice  to  the  fundamental  particu- 
lars of  their  condition  ^  women*  whatever  these  may  be ;  and  this  ex- 
perience shows  that  they  may  vote  in  parliamentary  elections  without  the 
smallest  personal  prejudice  or  inconvenience.  The  school-board  elections 
have  also  shown  that  women  can  appeal  to  large  constituencies  and  go 
through  the  ordeal  of  public  meetings,  addresses  and  questions  from 
electors,  to  which  men  must  submit  who  seek  the  suffrages  of  a  great 
community,  without  any  sacrifice  of  womanly  dignity,  or  of  the  resi)ect 
and  consideration  accorded  to  their  position  and  their  sex.  They  there- 
fore submit  that  events  iiave  obviated  the  objections  you  entertained  in 
to  the  proposal  to  give  representation  to  women,  and  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  administration  over  which  you  preside  In  assenting  to  the 
extension  of  the  municipal  and  school-board  franchise  to  them ;  in  calling 
them  to  the  public  functions  of  candidates  and  members  of  school-boards; 
and  lastly,  of  securing  the  passing  of  a  law  which  renders  the  process  of 
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voting  silent  and  secret*'  have  taken  away  all  reasonable  grounds  for 
objecting  on  the  score  of  practical  inconvenience  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  exercise  of  a  vote,  which  they  would  have  to  give  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  but  not  nearly  so  often,  as  those  votes  which 
they  already  deliver. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  neither  desire  nor  demand  ioi  tiie  meas- 
ure, and  further,  that  women  do  not  care  for  and  would  not  use  the  suf- 
frage if  they  possessed  it  But  the  demand  for  the  parliamentary  fran- 
chise is  enormously  greater  than  was  the  demand  for  the  municipal  fran- 
chise.  and  for  the  school-board  franchise  there  was  no  apparent  calL 
Yet  these  two  measures  were  passed  purely  on  their  own  merits,  and  it 
was  not  held  to  be  necessar)'  to  impose  on  their  promoters,  over  and 
above  the  obligation  to  make  out  their  case,  the  condition  that  a  majority 
of  the  women  ot  Lngland  or  of  a  particular  district  should  petition  for  the 
proposed  boon.  Experience  proved  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  this  cours«^  * 
for  although  women  throughout  the  country  had  taken  no  active  part  in 
agitating  for  the  ^municipal  franchise,  no  sooner  was  the  privilege  ac- 
corded than  they  freely  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  statistics  obtained 
from  some  of  the  largest  boroughs  in  the  kingdom  show  that  from  the 
first  year  that  women  possessed  the  suffrage,  they  have  voted  in  about 
equal  proportion  with  men  to  the  number  of  each  on  the  register.  The 
parhamentary  vote  is  more  honorable  and  important  than  the  inunicipal 
vote  ;  it  is.  therefore,  safe  to  conclude  that  women  wlio  value  and  use  the 
latter  will  appreciate  and  exercise  the  former  as  soon  as  it  blmli  be  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Your  memornlists  submit  that  great  injustice  and 
injury  are  done  by  debarring  these  women  from  a  voting  power  which 
there  is  such  strong  pr«nimptive  ground  for  believing  that  they  would 
freely  exercise  but  for  the  legal  restraint. 

Your  memorialists  are  especially  moved  to  rail  your  attention  to  the 
urn;(*nf  y  f>f  the  claim  at  the  present  time,  when  a  bill  <>xtendtng  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  principle  of  household  suffrage  is  about  to  be  proposed  to 
parliament,  which  bill  received  last  year  such  expressions  of  approval 
from  members  of  her  majesty  s  government  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  willing  to  take  the  proposal  into  serious  consideration.  They 
submit  that  the  claim  and  the  need  for  representation  of  women  house- 
holders are  even  more  pressing  than  that  of  agricultural  laborers.  The 
grievances  under  which  women  suffer  are  equally  great,  and  the  demand 
for  the  franchise  has  been  pressed  by  a  much  greater  number  of  women 
and  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time  than  m  the  case  of  county  house- 
holders now  excluded.  The  number  of  persons  who  petitioned  last  ses- 
sion for  the  County  Franchise  bill  and  for  the  Women's  Disabilities  hill 
respectively  were,  for  the  former,  1,889,  for  the  latter,  329,206.  Tiie 
latter  bill  has  received  most  influential  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  more  votes  have  been  recorded  in  its  lavor  than  have  iieen 
given  for  any  bill  not  directly  supported  as  a  party  measure  by  one 
or  other  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State.  Under  these  circumstances 
your  memorialists  earnestly  request  that  you  will  use  your  influence  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  government  to  secure  the 
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passing  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Jiicob  Bright,  either  as  a  substan- 
tive enactment,  or  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  next  measure  that  shtill 
be  passed  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  representation  of  the  people. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  conference, 

Caroline  M.  Taylor,  President. 

The  first  vote  that  was  given  by  the  new  parliament  was  on 
April  7,  1875,  Mr.  Forsyth  having  moved  the  second  reading  in 
an  able  speech.  It  at  once  became  manifest  that  the  question  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  country.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  the 
seventy  friends  at  the  preceding  general  election,  our  strength  in 
the  new  parliament  had  greatly  increased.  Including  tellers  and 
pairs,  170  voted  for  the  bill,  and  only  250  against.  This  result 
appears  to  have  alarmed  our  opponents,  who  proceeded  to  form 
an  association  of  peers,  members  of  parliament  and  other  in* 
fluential  persons,  to  resist  the  claims  of  women  to  the  suffrage. 
They  issued  a  circular  which  will  be  read  by  future  generations 
witli  a  smile  of  amazement.* 

It  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  associa- 
tion that  the  next  year,  when  Mr.  Forsyth  again  brought  forward 
his  bill,  April  26,  1876,  although  the  numbers  of  our  friends  and 
supporters  remained  undiminished,  the  opponents  had  consider, 
ably  increased.  This  was  due,  also,  no  doubts  in  great  degree 
to  the  unexpected  attitude  taken  on  this  question  by  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Bright,  the  most  powerful  living  advocate  for  freedom 
and  representative  government.  In  Mr.  Mill's  divi»on  of  1867, 
Mr.  Bright  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  while  his 
brother  had  charge  of  the  bill,  he  had  never  opposed  it.  His 
opposition  speech  in  this  debate,  therefore,  caused  extreme 
disappointment  and  discouragement.  It  had  little  of  the  force 
which  had  always  characterized  his  pleas  for  political  justice. 
The  nm  t  eloquent  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons  lost  its 
ni  iLMc  power  when  no  longer  inspired  by  truth.  The  women 
in  the  gallery  listened  with  sorrowful  hearts.    Though  they  knew 

'Minilw  of  ■  meeting  at  the  House  of  Comment,  June  •}«  187s.   Present :  The  Right  Honorable 
P.  Bouverie,  in  the  chair;  ftnd  the  following  members  of  parliament:  Right  Hon.  H.  C.  Childers, 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Hon.  E.  Stanhope,  Mr.  Bentinclc.  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  Mr  Ch.iplin,  Mr.  Haytcr.  Sir  Henry  Holland.  Sir  Henry  James,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttlcwonh,  Mr. 
Edwafd  Leatham.  Mr.  M«rcweihct,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  Kaikes,  Mr.  de  Rothschild,  Mr.  ScousfieU, 
Mr.WhiibrMd. 

Rfsoh-td^  That  a  comni?;fc  of  peers,  members  of  parliament  and  other  influential  men  he  orcmi/ed 
for  the  purpose  of  maint.iimng  the  iuicgriiy  of  the  franchise,  iq  opposition  to  the  claims  (or  the  exica^ion 
of  tht-  jiarliamcnlary  suffmgc  tf>  women. 

Jig»iv«d,  ThM  Mr.  £.  Pt  Bouverie  be  reqiMstod  to  act  a»  cluiiimui,  and  Lord  Clatid  John  Hamiltoo 
•nd  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  as  1u»«f«ry  Becictaries. 

The  followins:  mcmlKr^  have  since  joined  those  namc<!  .i1x>vc  •  Ix>n1  Klcho,  Right  Hon.  T"  K  ;  ach- 
bnl^Hugoicen,  Right  HotL  J.  R.  Mowbray,  Sir  Thomas  liasley,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr,  Gibson  tuul  Colonel 
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Mr.  Brigfat's  opinion  could  not  block  the  wheels  of  progress*  3ret 
.  .   they  felt  intense  regret  that  so  honored  a  friend  to  freedom 
should  abandon  his  most  cherished  principles  when  applied  to 
women. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  the  next  /ew  years  may  be  very 
briefly  recorded.  In  1877  bill  had  again  passed  into  the 
hands  of  our  beloved  leader,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  who  had  resumed 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  member  of  parliament  for 
Manchester.  After  a  debate  of  great  interest,  and  while  our 
advocate,  Mr,  T  .eonard  Courtney,  was  speaking,  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  burst  into  a  tumultuous  uproar,  which  effectually 
drowned  his  voice.  This  new  method  of  setting  up  shouts  and 
howls  in  place  of  arguments,  has  since  been  brought  to  bear 
on  more  than  one  public  question,  but  it  was  then  comparatively 
novel.  Mr.  Courtney,  nothing  daunted,  would  not  give  way, 
and  when  six  o'clock,  which  is  the  hour  for  closing  the  debates 
on  Wednesday,  struck,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  take  a  division. 

The  following  year,  1878,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  was  unable  from 
falling  health  to  continue  In  charge  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  deputation  of  members  from  each  society  waited 
on  Mr.  Courtney  and  placed  it  In  his  hands.  June  19,  was  set  for 
the  second  reading.  In  his  speech  Mr.  Courtney  dwelt  on  the 
benefits  that  may  accrue  to  women  from  representation.  He 
added: 

The  political  reasons  for  granting  the  prayer  of  the  bill  appear  to  me 
to  be  undeniable,  but  I  confess  they  are  not  the  reasons  why  I  mosl 
strongly  support  it  I  believe  it  will  develop  a  fuller,  freer  and  nobler 

character  in  women  by  admitting  them  into  the  sphere  of  political  thought 
and  duty.  Some  may  say,  "  But  what  is  to  be  the  end  ?  "   I  do  not  know 

that  we  are  ahv-iys  hotind  to  see  the  goal  towards  which  we  are  moving. 
If  we  are  moving  on  right  principles;  if  we  are  actuated  by  a  feeling  of 
justice;  i(  the  hand  that  moves  above  us  and  leads  us  on  is  a  hand  in 
which  we  can  place  implicit  confidence, — then  I  say,  trust  to  that  light, 
follow  that  hand,  without  fear  of  the  future. 

The  bill  was  again  lost  by  219  votes  against  140,  thus  showing 
a  smaller  adverse  majority  than  on  the  last  division.  This  year 
Mr.  Russell  Gurney  died.  His  name  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  women's  suffrage  movement,  which  he  had  supported 
ever  since  Mr.  Mill's  division  in  1867.  The  death  of  Lady  Anna 
Gore  Langton  about  this  time  was  also  a  severe  loss. 

The  last  time  that  the  question  was  brought  before  that  par* 
liament  was  the  following  summer,  187a   Mr.  Courtney,  after 
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taking  counsel  with  his  parUamentary  friends»made  an  important 
change  In  the  conduct  of  his  measure.  It  had  hitherto  been 
brought  forward  as  a  bill,  which,  if  passed,  would  have  made  the 

actual  change  desired  in  the  law;  as  the  parliament  was  now 
verging  towards  its  close,  it  was  thought  wiser  to  test  the  opin- 
ion of  the  House  by  bringing  tlic  question  fon\  ird  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution.  Two  purposes  were  served  by  this  change:  one 
was  that  many  men  who  were  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
women's  suffrage  had  objected  to  it  when  brought  forward  as  an 
isolated  measure  of  reform  involving  a  large  addition  to  the  con- 
stituency, and  possibly  therefore  a  new  election  ;  the  other  was, 
that  tlie  time  for  discussion  of  a  private  member's  bill  is  very 
limited.  On  Wednesdays,  when  such  bills  come  on,  the  House 
only  sits  in  the  morning,  and  the  debate  must  be  concluded  at  a 
quarter  before  six,  while  the  forms  of  the  House  a£ford  greater 
facilities  for  discussing  and  voting  upon  motions.  Mr.  Courtney 
in  a  clear  and  esd&austive  speech  moved  his  resolution  as  follows : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  tnjurioas  to  the  best  interests  of 

the  country  that  women  who  are  entitled  to  vote  in  municipal,  paiochial 

and  school-board  elections  when  possessed  of  the  statutory  qualifications, 

should  be  disabled  from  voting  in  parliamentary  elections,  althou£rh  pos- 
sessed of  the  statutory  quantications,  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  this  dis- 
ability should  be  forthwith  repealed. 

The  debate  was  animated,  but  the  result  on  division  was  much 
the  same  as  before :  113  (including  tellers  and  pairs,  144)  voting 
for  it,  and  217  (with  tellers  and  pairs,  248)  against  it.  Thus 
closed  the  ninth  parliament  of  Victoria,  as  far  as  women*s  suffrage 
was  concerned. 

The  steady  perseverance  and  unflagging  courage  of  the  de- 
voted band  of  men  and  women  had  achieved  victories  at 
many  points  along  the  line  of  attack.*   Every  suffrage  meet* 

*  Wt  mvA  inniM'oit  ibe  aames  of  the  ladiet  who  ditriag  the  previous  Moor  thneyviu*  bad  boea 
moil  aed^o  in  spMliiDK  ond  organizing  societks.  So  many  meetings  had  been  held  that  there  was 

hardly  a  town  of  any  importance  in  Kngland,  Ireland  or  5<.ot!.inJ  wfitrc  the  principles  of  woman  stit- 
fiaige  bad  not  bceo  explaiacU  and  canvassed.  One  of  the  foremost  for  her  activity  in  this  department 
«|  work  una  liiaa  Mary  Bccdy,  an  American  lady,  resident  for  some  years  io  Enf^and.  She  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  legal  and  political  condiiion  ol  the  quastioo  in  this  country,  and  her  untiring 
eneri^y,  her  clear  common  sense,  and  her  ready  l^gic  made  her  advocacy  invaluable.  The  regret  wa* 
general  w  hen  ^hc  w  as  compelled  to  return  to  America.  Mi^s  Helena  Downing,  niece  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
Downing*  B»cmb«r  of  parliament  for  Cork,  arranged  and  gave  many  tactum  dwriog  1873  and  (874. 
Una.  ti^iaa  Aihwortb,  ho«uHmry  wcretary  of  tho  Bristol  committoei  frequently  apelce  at  ateetingi 
AhoMX  this  time.  In  Scotland  MI-iS  Jane  Taylour  and  others  still  continued  their  indefatigable  laljirs, 
in  which  ihcy  were  frequently  a^&istcd  by  Miss  I».\bclla  Stuart  of  B.U^uuie  In  Fifc3>hirc.  la  Ireland, 
in  addition  to  the  tisual  meetings  in  the  north,  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  south  was  undertaken  by 
lliia  Tod.  MtM  ficedy  and  Miia  Downing.  Other  meetiagft  wero  addmeed  by  Mist  Fawcett,  If  IM 
B«hw,lfiM  Cwolb^  B«ai«  Wm,  EKmScwii.  Miia  Rhoda  Gafittt,  Mm  PemrickOlttler  and  many 
•thcM.  During  tSyf  Mis.  Homy  Xingdoy.  wt«Mii4aw  of  OM  nevoliit  and  wift  of  aaothtr,  alio 
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ing  was  the  means  of  gaining  converts.  The  agitation  for 
the  suffrage  kept  the  memory  of  women's  wrongs  and  grievances 
fresh  before  the  public  mind.  These  years  saw  the  medical  pro- 
fession legally  thrown  open  to  women,  and  facilities  given  them 
in  school  and  hospital  for  obtaining  that  education  which  had 
been  hitherto  sought  abroad.  Pharmacy  no  longer  excluded 
them.  London  University  opened  its  gates.  The  Irish  Inter- 
mediate Education  bill,  in  1878,  which  was  originally  introduced 
for  boys  only,  was,  after  several  energetic  ciiscuNsions,  widened,  so 
as  to  include  girls.  Women  began  to  be  cK  ctcd  as  popr-law 
guardians,  A  Scotch  Married  Women's  Property  bill  was  passed, 
which  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  former  law.  A  Matrimo- 
nial Causes  Amendment  act  was  also  carried,  which  enables 
magistrates  to  grant  a  judicial  separation  to  wives  who  are  bru- 
tally treated,  along  with  a  maintenance  for  their  children.  Some  of 
our  friends  regretted  that  these  side  issues  should  absorb  the  time 
of  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  working  exclusively  for 
suffrage ;  but  this  was  a  short-sighted  fear.  By  broadening  the 
basis  of  work,  by  asking  simultaneously  for  better  laws,  better 
education,  better  employments  and  wider  fields  of  usefulness,  the 
sympathies  of  more  women  were  engaged ;  while  underlsrtng  and 
supporting  all  was  the  steady  agitation  for  the  suffrage  with  its 
compact  organization  of  committees,  meetings,  publications  and 
petitions  which  kept  parliament  awake  to  the  fact  that  though 
still  disffttnchisedt  women  had  claims  which  it  could  not  afford  to 
ignore. 

This  was  a  time  when  the  agitation  for  the  suffrage  had  appa- 
rently reached  a  stationary  condition,  neither  advancing  nor  re- 
cedmg,  in  which  it  was  destined  to  remain  for  some  years  lonL^er. 
Other  causes,  as  the  abolition  of  West  Indian  slaven,'  and  the 
corn  laws,  have  had  a  similar  period  of  apparent  torpor  succeed- 
ing the  first  activity.  Justin  McCarthy  in  his  History  of  our 
own  Times,"  says : 

spoke  frequently.  Space  faflfiM  to  do  fttttki  to  th«  varied  pewwt  of  tto  tp«dem  «1m  li*v«  owmd 

our  movement  on  durini;  \\\*:->'^  years  of  patient  perseverance ;  to  the  desx  logic  and  convincing  pow«f 
of  Mn.  Fawcett's  speeches  ;  to  the  thriUling  ckH|uence  of  her  cousin,  Rboda  Gwmt,  now,  nlasl  n* 
loagarwitb  us  ;  to  Miss  Becker's  accurate  hgkl  Icnt^wledge  and  THMttHy  presentalidB Of  fMltaadWfl^ 
menu :  to  Miss  Heleaa  Oowmiag'ft  eloqneaee  auiced  by  die  hiuaar,  pailiiM  ud  pomtr  which  were  hen 
by  national  inheritance.  Dutinc  these  yean  of  trial,  too,  the  cause  owed  much  to  the  strenuous  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Mi*se$  A"^!!;!.  nr  th ,  Anne  Frame,  and  I.i  I  lias  Sophia,  nieces  of  Jacob  Bright.  Miss  Ash- 
worth  did  not  henelf  speak  at  mcctinj:^,  but  she  comforted  and  helped  those  who  did.  while  LiUia* 
poll  wed  tho  fmtly  |ifl  of  eloquence  and  charmed  her  audience  by  her  witty,  forcible  and  teUax 
speeches.  So  niimerou<i  and  so  well  attended  have  been  the«c  meetings  during  these  and  subsequent 
years,  that  it  is  imposible  to  exonerate  men  and  womco  from  the  chatge  of  wiUftil  bUn*loc»»  if  they 
tdll  aiMOMtrM  tlM  plaia  facts  «C  Ite  qiitMioa. 
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This  is.  from  whatever  cau?»\  a  very  cuniinon  phenomenon  in  our  politi- 
cal history.  A  movement  which  began  with  the  promise  of  sweeping  all 
before  it,  seems  to  lose  all  its  force,  and  is  supposed  by  many  observers 
to  be  now  only  the  care  of  a  few  earnest  and  fanatical  men.  Suddenly  it 
is  taken  up  by  a  minister  of  commanding  influence,  and  the  bore  or  the 
crotchet  of  one  parliament  is  the  great  party  controversy  of  a  second,  and 
the  accomplished  triumph  of  a  third. 

During  the  year  of  1879,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  ascertain 
by  some  practical  test  what  were  the  various  reasons  which 
caused  thinkinc;  women  to  wish  forthe  suffi  agc ;  and  letters  were 
addressed  to  ladies  who  were  eminent  either  in  literature  or  art, 
or  who  were  following  scientific  or  professional  careers,  or  were  en- 
jjnii^ed  in  any  form  i  f  philanthropic  work.  The  answers  that  were 
returned  were  collected  into  a  pamphlet  of  exceeding  interest, 
which  was  sent  to  each  member  before  the  debate,  and  it  was 
amazing  to  watch  from  the  gallery  how  the  little  green  pamphlet 
was  consulted  and  quoted  from,  in  the  most  opposite  quarters 
of  the  House,  by  friends  who  sought  fresh  arguments  from  it  or 
by  enemies  who  were  looking  for  some  sentence  on  which  to  base 
a  sarcasm.* 

As  a  specimen  of  these  letters  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  said : 

So  far  from  the  truth  is  the  reiterated  statement  of  certain  honorable 
members  of  parliament  that  women  do  not  desire  the  franchise,  that  in 
my  large  experience  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a  woman  possessed 
of  ordinary  common  sense,  and  who  had  lived  some  years  alone  in  the 
world,  who  did  not  earnestly  wish  for  it  The  women  who  gratify  these 
gentlemen  by  smilingly  deprecating  any  such  responsibilities,  are  those 
who  have  dwelt  since  they  were  born  in  well-feathered  nests,  and  have 
never  needed  to  do  anything  but  open  their  soft  beaks  for  the  choicest 
little  grubs  to  be  dropped  into  them.  It  is  utterly  abmrd  (and  I  am  afraid 
the  members  of  parliament  in  question  are  quite  aware  they  are  talking 
nonsense)  to  argue  from  the  contented  squawks  of  a  brood  of  these  callow 

*  Finl  in  the  lut  came  six  tadics,  i»cmbi;r«  of  school-boanU :  Mn.  Buckton  of  Leeds,  Miss 
Ridena  lliclimrdaon  of  Briit^  Mn.  Suit,  %lLt>>.  Wc&tUke,  lfn»  Fenwick  Miller  and  Miss  Helen 
T.iyt(:r,  London  ;  then  followed  the  optoioiM  ol  Udiet  who  wen  giurdiaju  of  the  poor.  Forty  ladie* 
known  atithores&cs  or  paintm  caro«  next  on  the  Ibt  *  amoni;  these  were  Mr».  AUinRham,  Mre.  Cow- 
den  Cl-irVc,  Mrs.EiIoart,  M  iry  How  itt,  Einily  Pfciffcr,  A iiKUSta  Webster,  Women  doctors  came  next : 
Dr.  Garrett  Anderson,  Dr.  Annio  Barker,  Dr.  £>txal>eth  Bbckwcll,  Dr.  Sophia  Jcx>blake,  Dr.  Klisa 
Dnnbr,  Dr.  Fnuicct  Rofirui,  Dr.  Bdith  Pechcy ;  and  next  to  lh«  dioctor*  came  Miu  Elisa  Orme,  the 
only  W'^an  who  was  si!cces«iftiJly  practtcinR  law.  The  section  of  educniion  included  tho  name^  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  Cray,  and  her  i>u»ter,  ML»*  bhtrrcil,  Mrs.  Nichol  (EdinburKh;,  Miss  £mily  Davtes,  founder  of 
Ginon  College,  Miss  Byen,  founder  of  the  Ladies'  Collegiate  Si  hool,  Belfast,  \^x%.  Crawshay  and  Mis* 
Mary  Gumey.  N  inetecii  ladies,  the  heads  ol  women's  coUegcs  and  hi|Hwachools  next  gave  their  rtasoa* 
why  ihcvdcsnedthemffnife.  Af^thes«caineladieacivagcdtnpMlu(hre|iicwoil^irttkhiii^^  the 
listers  K"i«amund  and  Florence Fl.ivcni.ort  Hill.  Florence  Nightin;;.(l  \  Mi  F.llice  H  pi  ins,  eminciU  for 
rescue  work ;  Miss  Irby,  well-known  lur  her  cfToris  among  the  ttarving  bosman  tiiK>tiN  ck  ;  MLsj>  Man- 
nklg,  secretary  of  the  National  Indian  Association;  Mrs.  Southcy,  secretary  of  the  Women's  Peace 
Aiaociatioo ;  Mrs.  Lucas,  and  Mrs.  Kdward  Parker,  president  and  teorelary  of  tho  British  WoBMi'a 
Tempennce  Society.  The  opiikioMvtN  various,  boi^n  kind  sad  In  iMtgllhism 
lltfiioa  of  f lillt  in  a  couple  of  UoM,  odM*  •  pace  of  tMMalac. 
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creatures,  that  full  grown  swallows  and  larks  have  no  need  of  win^,  and 

are  always  happiest  when  their  pinions  arc  broken. 

The  production  of  this  pamphlet  marked  an  era  in  woinen's 
suffrage  literature.  It  was  in^pussiblc  after  this  to  doubt  that  a 
large  body  of  thinking  women,  not  the  queens  of  society,  but  the 
women  who  wrote,  read,  thought,  or  worked,  were  in  favor  oi 
having  full  admission  to  political  rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  chief  work  of  the  society  had  now  crystallized  into  five  or 
six  great  centres.  Edinburgh,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Mc* 
Laren,  assisted  by  Miss  Wigham  and  Miss  Kirkland,  treasurer 
and  secretary,  was  the  recv^ized  centre  of  activity  for  Scotland. 
In  Ireland  there  was  a  committee  in  Dublin,  of  which  Mrs.  Has- 
lam  is  the  most  active  member ;  and  the  North  of  Ireland  Com- 
mittee, led  by  Miss  Isabella  Tod.*  The  three  principal  associa- 
tions in  England  were  those  o£  London,t  including  the  east  and 
north-east  counties ;  Manchester,^  taking  chaige  of  the  north  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  Bristol  §  looking  after  the  West.  The 
officers  of  the  several  committees  of  the  three  kingdoms  form  a 
National  Central  Committee  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Lon- 
don and  superintends  all  of  the  work  bearing  specially  upon  the 
action  of  parliament. 

Petitions  were  still  sent  in,  but  no  longer  In  such  enormous 
numbers.  It  had  become  evident  that  parh'ament  cared  little  for 
a  long  roll  of  names  from  the  unrepresented  classes;  they  were 
now  chiefly  collected  as  a  means  of  discovering  how  public  opin- 
ion stood  in  any  particular  district.  For  instance,  in  1879,  ^  Pe- 
tition was  sent  from  1,447  women  householders  of  Leicester.  The 
total  number  of  women  householders  in  this  town  was  2,610,  of 
whom  only  1,991  could  be  applied  to,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  public  opinion  was  more  advanced  in  Lei^sterthaa 
in  the  majority  of  large  manufacturing  towns. 

*  MiM  Tod  iri««c  dw  •pint  to        immnraot  in  XTbtcr,  ultidk  !■  dw  Imdbcliial  1laidq«Hvt«n  «f 

Ireland.  She  is  the  pinnrcr  in  p!!  mntti  rs  nf  reform  ;  she  Askcd  to  speak  in  ctiurcli»  ;  she  instigated 
the  eflorts  which  leu  to  giris  participating  in  the  Ixncfiis  of  the  IntJj  Intermediate  Educ&ttou  act, 
vbkh  was  being  mtrictcd  to  boys ;  she  bas  organized  and  has  woo  friend*  and  votes  not  only  over  her 
am  district  ol  UUtcr,  but  ia  auay  «tbct  q«attci»  of  Inland ;  end  oftca  wbca  Id  R^gbad  aeaie  tiwh- 
finable  torpor  bas  cnpi  ov«r  •  nMctniff— will  bappoa  M  taiea  ■  fsv  cloqaatt  nd  beait-tHniac 
w  or  1   from  her  have  been  mfRcicnt  to  raise  the  courage  and  revive  the  interest. 

tMn.  Feler  A.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Fawcctt.  Mr%.  Lucas,  llisa  Big£<.,  Miss  Rhoda  Garrett,  MtM  Jessie 
BoudMTMt,  Ml*.  Aidnir  Atfeald,  Mas  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Lady  Harbeiton,  Mrs.  Piinniagtpa,  Wm 
Hr!rn  Trxytor,  step-daashtcr  oC  Johs  Stnift  MiH,  MiM  Hcutiot^  MAlkr,  mhIiv  of  the  \Mmikm 
achuol-board,  aad  others. 

IMis.  JaMbBii^Mi»BMlMr,Mn.  SoMcM.  Mi»  C«b«itt,  Mr.  ilftiilnl,  Mw.  Tt  aiiMiii, 

and  others. 

I  Led  by  Mrs.  LlMn  AriNrordl  Hdhtt,  Mtt.  Hdea  Bright  Clark,  idaet  and  toigbter  of  Joha 

Bright,  Mr*.  Beddoe.  Miii  Snyder,  Miss  Estlin,  ihe  Prie*tm;iti  .ivter..  Mi!v*  Blackburn  and  ML<kNCoIb>-. 
EUta  Stur^,  Mrs.  Ashfofd,  Mrs.  Matthews.  Mrs.  Ana  Cooiea  aatd  Mrs.  Alfred  Oskr.  &«ec«  of 
llii,  FiMr  Tajte,  aia  iba  du«f  Bitaiagliaai  aad  Noctiaiham  tvoAon. 
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The  municipal  elections  occur  in  England  every  November, 
and  our  custom  in  some  towns  was  to  call  meetings  of  the  women 
householders  in  every  ward  in  which  there  was  a  contest,  to  ex- 
l^in  to  them  the  lesponsibilities  resting  upon  the  voters,  and 
after  an  earnest  address  from  some  one  of  the  ladies,  to  invite  the 
respective  candidates  to  speak.  By  these  means  not  only  was  the 
interest  of  the  women  awakened  in  local  politics,  but  the  candi- 
dates themselves  were  reminded  of  the  interests  of  an  important 
section  of  their  constituencies. 

With  the  beginning  of  1880,  came  again  the  promise  of  a  reform 
bill.  The  majority  of  the  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  pledged  themselves  to  their  constituents  in  its  favor. 
But  as  our  enemies  were  still  reiterating  that  v  omen  themselves 
did  not  care  for  the  franchise,  some  further  proof  of  their  s>mpathy 
was  in  order.  The  first  grt  at  demonstration  in  favor  of  women 
was  held  in  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  which  seats  about 
SfiOO  people,  February  3,  where  women  were  admitted  free, 
and  seats  reserved  for  men  in  the  gallery  at  2s.  6d.  each.  This 
arrangement  was  adopted  to  make  it  a  meeting  of  women.  One 
hundred  gentlemen  were  present  besides  the  reporters. 

The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  had  been  explained  at  pre- 
liminary ward  meetings  to  which  men  and  women  came  in  crowds. 
On  the  night  in  question  the  scene  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Those  who  had  witnessed  the  great  free  trade 
gatherings  which  assembled  to  hear  Charles  ViUiers,  Richard 
Cobden  and  John  Bright,  never  saw  a  more  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  preside,  took  her  seat  followed  by  an  array  of  dis- 
tinguished women,  such  as  had  never  before  graced  any  plat- 
form in  the  history  of  the  three  kingdoms,  while  the  vast  area 
and  galleries  were  crowded  with  women  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture :  factory  women,  shop-keepers  and  hard  toilers  of  every  sta- 
tion were  also  there.  Some  had  walked  twenty  miles  to  attend 
that  great  meeting.  They  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  platform, 
climbed  on  every  coigne  of  vantage,  stood  in  dense  masses  in 
every  aisle  and  comer.  A  large  over-flow  meeting  was  also 
held  in  the  neighboring  Memorial  Hall  over  which  Mrs.  Lu* 
cas  presided,  but  even  this  could  not  accommodate  all  who  came, 
and  thousands  went  away  disappointed.  It  was  truly  a  marvel- 
ous meeting,  grand  in  its  numbers,  grand  in  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  brought  so  many  thousands  together  unattracted  by 
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the  names  of  any  distingui^licd  speakers,  to  sympathize  ^-ith 
each  other  in  a  great  national  movement,  and  to  proclaim  unity 
of  action  until  it  was  gained ;  and  it  was  grand  also  in  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  words  that  were  uttered.  The  president  in  her 
dear  grave  tones  which  were  heard  in  the  breathless  stillness  over 
that  large  assembly,  said : 

It  seems  like  a  dream.  But  only  a  grave  reahty  could  h&ve 
brought  so  many  women  together.   Need  we  wonder  that  the  beneficent 

designs  of  Providence  have  been  so  imperfectly  carried  out  when  only 
one-half  t tie  intellect  and  heart  of  the  nation  have  hitherto  been  called 
into  actic^u.  and  the  powcis  of  the  other  half  have  been  almost  wholly 
suppressed?  Women  are  learning  along  with  good  men  that  politics  in 
the  true  sense  has  to  do  with  human  interests  at  large. 

When  Mrs.  McLaren  had  concluded,  one  speaker  after  another, 
gave  her  special  testimony  I'n  favor  of  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing representation.  The  number  was  so  great  that  no  one  was 
allowed  more  than  ten  minutes.* 

This  demonstration  was  quickly  followed  by  others  that  were 
every  way  as  successful.  In  connection  with  one  at  St  James*  Hall, 
London,  over  which  Viscountess  Harberton  presided,  a  proces- 
sion of  working  women  marched  through  the  streets  with  a  ban* 
ner  on  which  was  inscribed  '*  We're  far  too  low  to  vote  the  tax; 
we're  not  too  low  to  pay*'*  Here  also  an  overflow  meeting  was 
held  to  accommodate  tiie  numbers  that  could  not  be  admitted 
into  the  halL  On  November  4,  the  same  scene  was  repeated  at 
the  Cohrton  Hall,  Bristol,  and  Mrs.  Beddoe,  the  wife  of  a  pop- 
iilar  ph3^cian  in  that  city  presided,  and  on  November  1 1,  the  last 
demonstration  of  tliat  year  was  convened  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
Nottingham,  where  Mrs.  Lucas  took  the  chair.  The  follow- 
ing  year  saw  no  relaxation  in  these  efforts.  The  Birming. 
ham  demonstration  took  place  on  February  22,  188 1.  It  was 
a  most  inclement  night  and  great  fears  had  been  entertained 
that  it  would  prove  a  failure,  but  nothing  had  power  to  keep  the 
crowds  of  women  away  or  to  lessen  their  eruhusiasm.  Mrs. 
Crosskey,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Crosskey,  one  of  the  most  respected  of 
the  Birmingham  Liberal  leaders,  presided.   The  next  was  in  St. 

*Iiady  narbcTtoa,  Mrs.  Scatch«rd,  Mn.  Ashworth  HaHet,  Mn.  Jr>-cphinc  Hutlcr.  Mrs.  Elfis,  Mw 
Via  Stii^.  Mn»  WdUuxtd  (EdinlMudii*  Mf».  HttOaiB  iDuUiaX  Mu*  Becker,  Mn.  Pmom,  11m 
JmsiftCnditcii,  MiM  HeleiiB  IWnlDt,  Mte  LoCf  Wtim,  Mn.  Nkbob  <E(Siibarg1i}.  Mn.  O'Bnen. 

and  in  the  overflow  meeting  Mrs.  I.iic.-is  anti  MUs  nijurs.  At  the  clrfe  of  the  mtxtirj  the  cnthus.ix»ti-. 
and  proloniteil  cheering  which  rme  from  the  crowd,  the  cordial  hatid-tbakes  o(  utter  straoj^rs  with 
words  of  encottracenoiiMidcfapMlqrbmilitlimM  hidlbepriviKBiofb*. 
ing  pnteaioa  that  ocaitioii. 
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George's  Hall,  Bradford,  on  November  23,  and  here  again  Mrs. 

McLaren  took  the  chair,  and  said  : 

We  are  here  to-night  in  the  spirit  oi  self-sacrifice.  We  have  had  our 
sorrows  in  working  on  this  question.  We  are  here  because  we  know 
there  are  on  ovr  statnte  books  tinjust  laws  which  subject  many  women  to 
sorrow  and  suffering,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  worked  our  way  to  such  a 
platform  proves  that  women  are  capable  of  holding  a  political  position, 
and  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  our  national  affairs.  We  cannot  rest  con- 
tented under  the  consciousness  of  injustice  because  there  are  women  who 
accept  it  as  their  natural  condition.  We  feel  It  our  duty  to  arouse  our 
sex  ever^-where  to  a  sense  of  their  high  destiny.  The  inspiration  for 
this  work  has  come  from  a  higher  source  than  ourselves,  and  we  have 
had  often  to  feel  that  God  does  not  leave  his  children  to  fight  their 
battles  alone. 

In  1S82  there  were  two  more  demonstrations.  The  first  was  in 
Albert  Hall,  Sheffield,  on  February  27,  Lady  Harberton  presid- 
ing, and  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  women  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  society.  The  demonstration  at  Glasgow  was 
on  November  3»  and  no  way  inferior  to  the  other  in  brilliancy 
and  interest.* 

These  demonstrations  conclusively  proved  that  the  suffrage  is 
desired,  not  only  by  a  few  educated  women,  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  but  by  the  great  masses  of  the  hard-working  women. 
They  proved  also  woman's  political  capacity  and  oiganizing 
power.  No  body  of  persons  could  possibly  do  more  to  manifest 
their  desire  for  political  liberty  than  the  women  who  have  organ* 
ixed  and  attended  these  demonstrations.  So  far  as  I  am  aware 
no  such  meetings  have  been  attempted  by  the  agricultural 
laborers  over  whose  enfranchisement  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  so  deeply  exercised,  and  though  the  absence  of  interest  which 
these  classes  of  men  have  as  a  whole  shown  in  the  question  of 
the  franchise  is  no  argument  for  depriving  them  of  it,  the  political 
know  ledge  and  aspirations  that  women  have  shown  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  ought  to  count  for  something  in  estabiishiiig  their 
claim. 

The  session  of  1880  was  broken,  and  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment in  March,  the  general  election  which  followed,  the  change 
in  the  government  and  the  consequent  press  of  public  affairs, 

*  Mn.  McLwcn  occnpkd  tlia  Chair  and  was  Mcompaaied  by  Un.  Ifidiol,  Mitt  Wigham,  Mln  Tod, 
Mra.  Charles  ^IcLaren,  Mi^s  Craigen,  Miss  Becker,  MUs  Bcddoe,  Mn.  Shearer  (formerly  Mi&s  Helena 
Downing),  Miss  Flora  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Wellslood,  Miss  Annie  Stoddart,  Mrs.  Burton  and  a  distin- 
gidftbed  visitor  Unm  New  York,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stantcn,  who  waaaUcon  this  visit  to  EBghnd 
tocatunaie  the  wide  difference  ia  the  position  of  women  cioc*  the  lime— aoM  ikaa  forty  yoan  befove 
— «he  had  b««p  refused  a  seat  a*  a  dekfate  ia  the  Worid'a  AnCi-Sbvcty  CevvesUon  in  Looden. 
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made  it  impossible  to  bring  forward  any  measure  for  the  suffrage, 
but  the  principle  was  most  splendidly  and  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Isle  of  Man  which  has  an  in- 
dependent government  claLing  from  the  time  uf  its  first  coloniza- 
tion under  the  vikings.  It  has  in  modern  times  its  elective 
house  which  is  called  the  House  of  Keys  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
Commons.  Its  Upper  House  consists  of  the  attorney-general, 
the  clerk  of  the  roils,  the  bishop,  two  judges  (or  deemsters)  and 
other  ofiBcials.  It  enacts  its  own  laws  and  imposes  its  own  taxes, 
but  is  subject  to  imperial  control  by  requiring  the  sanction  of  the 
queen  before  any  law  can  come  into  effect.  Some  few  years  ago 
the  franchise  was  felt  to  be  too  restricted,  and  a  movement  was 
set  on  foot  which  culminated  in  1880  in  a  bill  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  every  male  person  who  was  a  householder.  Mr.  Richard 
Sherwood,  who  five  years  previously  had  brought  forward  a  simi- 
lar motion,  moved  an  amendment  tc  omit  the  word  male  "  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  franchise  to  women  who  possessed 
the  requisite  qualification,  which  was  carried  by  16  to  3,  a  vote 
of  two-thifds  of  the  whole  body  of  the  House  of  Keys.  It 
then  went  before  the  Council  which  refused  the  franchise  to  female 
occupiers  and  lodgers,  though  agreeing  to  give  it  to  all  female 
owners  of  real  estate  of  ^"4  annual  value.  Thus  modified  the 
bill  was  sent  back  to  the  House  of  Keys  which  gave  up  the  lodger 
franchise  but  adhered  to  that  for  occupiers.  The  bill  thus  altered 
was  a^ain  sent  back  tn  tlie  C  umcil  and  again  returned  with  a 
message  that  the  Council  refused  to  come  to  r^n  agreement.  The 
Keys  then  proposed  a  compromise,  limiting  the  qualification  to 
woman  occupiers  of  £20  year.  This  again  was  refused,  and  the 
Council  were  prepared  to  reject  the  bill  altogether.  Sooner  than 
lose  the  whole,  the  Keys  assented,  signing,  however,  a  protest  in 
which  they  stated  that  they  had  complied  simply  to  secure  a  part 
of  a  just  principle  rather  than  lose  the  whole.  The  act  was 
signed  by  the  governor,  the  Keys  and  the  Council  on  December 
2i»  received  the  royal  assent  on  January^5,  and  was  lmme> 
diately  afterwards,  according  to  andent  ciistom,  prodaimed  as 
law  on  the  Tynwald  HilL 

Fully  to  estimate  this  victory.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
vote  thus  gained  Is  the  complete  parliamentary  franchise.  Though 
the  total  area  of  the  island  is  so  small  and  though  only  those 
women  who  were  absolutely  owners  of  property  were  enfran- 
chised, they  numbered  about  700.    The  law  came  into  opera- 
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tion  immediately,  and  the  election  began  March  21.  The 
women  voted  in  considerable  numbeis,  and  were,  as  an  eye-wit-> 
ness  states,  without  exception  quite  intelligent  and  business  like 
in  this  procedure.   At  the  polling  stations,  the  first  persons  who 

recorded  their  votes  were  women.  We  may  mention  in  proof  of 
their  political  gratitude  that  in  the  district  where  Mr.  Sherwood 
was  one  of  the  caiididdteb,  every  woman,  whatever  her  partyj 
voted  for  his  reelection. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  parliament  in  188 1,  Mr.  Courtney 
accepted  a  position  in  the  administration,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  in  charge  of  any  independent 
measure.  By  his  advice,  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason,  member  for  Ashton  under  Lyme.  But  the  state  of 
public  business  during  the  session  never  permitted  the  resolution 
to  be  discussed.  The  same  disappointment  occurred  in  the 
session  of  1882 — ^the  difficulties  in  Ireland  and  Egypt  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  government  and  the  country  to  an  extent 
which  almost  precluded  any  measure  of  domestic  reform.  Never- 
theless, by  constant  and  arduous  efforts,  these  two  years  witnessed 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Franchise  bill  for  Scotland. 

The  Municipal  Franchise  act  of  1869 applied  to  English  women 
oiil) .  Early  in  the  session  of  1881,  Dr.  Cameron,  member  for 
Glasgow,  introduced  a  bill  to  assimilate  the  position  of  Scottish 
women  to  that  which  their  En^dish  sisters  had  enjoyed  for  twelve 
years.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  before  Easter, 
and  was  then  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl 
of  Camperdown,  passed  May  13,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
June  3.  This  law  applied  only  to  women  rate-payers  of  the 
xoyx\  and  parliamentary  burghs,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  police 
burghs,  the  populous  places  endowed  with  powers  of  local  self- 
government  under  the  general  Police  and  Improvement  act  of 
1862.  A  request  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cameron  to  exert  himself 
for  a  similar  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  women  of  the 
police  bui^hsy  and  he  answered  by  introducing  in  the  following 
year,  1882,  another  act  which  gave  to  all  women  rate-payers  the 
right,  not  merely  of  voting  at  elections  of  buigh  commissioners, 
but  also  of  voting  with  the  other  inhabitants  as  to  whether  a 
populous  place  should  be  constituted  a  police  bui^h. 

The  election  under  these  new  measures  was  in  November,  1882, 
and  then  Scottish  women  voted  for  the  first  time,  excepting  of 
course  in  school-board  elections.    The  result  was  entirely  satis- 
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factoiy,  though  the  number  of  women  who  voted  varied  greatly 
— ^in  some  places  whete  no  spedal  interest  attached  to  the 
election  none  came  to  vote,  while  in  others  they  voted  in  equal 
proportion  with  the  men,  and  in  a  few  towns  nearly  every  woman 

whose  name  was  on  the  register  voted.  The  passing  of  these 
two  franchise  bills  was  an  undoubted  triumph  of  the  women's 
suffrage  party.  As  one  of  the  opponents  in  the  debate  of  July, 
1883,  scorntully  observed,  "  Had  it  not  been  for  the  question  of 
women's  suffrage  being  agitated  throughout  the  country  at  the 
time,  we  should  not  have  heard  a  syllable  of  the  Scottish  women's 
franchise  bill.'*  a  sneering  admission  which  we  willingly  construe 
into  compliment. 

The  year  1882  also  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  Married 
Women's  Property  act,  whose  immense  benefits  can  hardly  be 
estimated,  and  we  may  confidently  assert  that  but  for  the 
unceasing  agitation  o£  the  friends  of  women's  suffrage,  another 
quarter  of  a  century  would  have  been  suffered  to  pass  without 
bringing  in  this  tardy  measure  of  justice  * 

We  now  come  to  the  session  of  1883,  inoperative  as  far  as 
actual  legislation  was  concerned,  but  rich  in  its  augury  for  the 
future.  Already  in  April  the  improved  temper  of  the  House  on 
questions  In  which  women  were  concerned,  had  been  shown  by 
the  brilliant  majority  that  voted  with  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Stan^ 
feld  for  the  suppression  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  acts  which 
have  so  long  stained  the  English  statute  book.  Early  in  May  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone  was  signed  by  1 10  Liberal  members  of 
parliament,  unconnected  with  the  government,  in  which  they 
stated: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists  no  measure  iur  the  iii>6ixiula- 
tton  of  the  county  and  borough  franchiae  will  be  satisfactory  unless  it 
contain  provisions  for  extending  the  suSmge  without  distinction  of  aez 
to  all  persons  who  possess  the  statutoiy  qualifications  for  the  parliament- 
ary franchise. 

•  Markikq  Women's  PHOPEirrv  CoMHtTTKR. — The  commitiee,  at  the  tune  of  the  hnal  meeting.  No 
v«mber  i8,  1883,  consibted  of  the  following  Udie^  and  g«ntkmen:  Mis.  Aildey;  Mr.  Arthur  Arr^old, 
M.  P.;  Mn.  Afthnr  Arnold;  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.  P.;  Mi».  Jowphio*  E.  Botkrs  Mr.  Thou*  Chori- 
ton;  Mr.  L.  H.  Cwnacy,  M.  P.;  Sir  C  W.  Dflke.  But.,  M.  P.;  Rev.  Alfred  Dcwvs,  0.0..  LL.D.: 
Mrs,  Gel!;  Lady  GoIdsiDid;  Re^'.  Septimus  Hansard;  Mr.  Thomas  Hare;  >(i  ^;  Ida  Hardaistlc;  Mr>. 
Hodgson;  Mr.  WiUiain  Rl.^llcson;  Mr»-  Moore;  Mr.  H.  N.  Moiley;  Dr.  Pankhum;  Mrs.  P*nkhiirM: 
Mn.  Shearer;  Mr*.  Stitclilfe;  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.  P.;  Mr*.  P.  A.  Taylor;  Mrs,  Venturi;  Mis*  Aliot 
IVibon;  Mim  Lucy  Wilton;    7V««m*vr,  Mr».  Jacob  Bnght.  Stcrttmrj^  Mn.  Woktenhobne  Ebay. 

The  frnmodBats  pasioge  of  this  \tSL  wat  in  »  burg*  aie««ira  due  to  Mn.  Jacob  Bright,  wlio  «a» 
unwearied  in  her  effort,  in  rolling  up  petitions,  sc.Tttering  tr.icts,  holding  meetings,  amd  in  c  i:  ;  ,  y 
with  her  husband  having  private  interviews  with  metnbers  of  porltamcnu  For  Icn  consecutive  yeark 
•he  gave  her  spedal  attention  to  this  bill.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attcDdtQg  the  flMCliBg  of  coofntule* 
(ion  November  18,  end  beard  a  very cbumias address  from  Mrs.  Brighton  theanecess  of  the  mrainn 
Mr.  Jacob  and  other  nembcn  of  ilw  ooouMttee  ipoke  with  equal  eSaGt.<-[£.  C  & 
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This  memofial  was  a  most  remarkable  manifestation  of  the 
support  which  members  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  are 
pledged  to  give  to  the  principle  of  Justice  to  women.  Nor  are 
we  wanting  in  Conservative  support.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
has  always  given  his  friendly  approval  to  the  movement,  and  has 
very  recently  repeated  his  assurances  of  co5peration  in  answer  to 
a  deputation  of  ladies  who  waited  on  him.  After  repeated  bal< 
lotin^,  Mr.  Mason  obtained  a  day,  July  6,  on  which  to  bring 
forward  his  resolution.    It  was  thus  worded: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  parliamentary  franchise  should 
be  extended  to  women  who  possess  the  qualitications  which  entitle  men 
to  vote,  and  who,  in  all  matters  of  local  government  have  the  right  of 
voting. 

Mr.  Edward  Leatham,  also  a  Liberal,  gave  notice  to  oppose 
the  resolution  affirming  with  a  curious  liberalism,  that  "  it  is  un- 
desirable to  change  the  immemorial  basis  of  the  franchise,  which 
is  that  men  only  shall  be  qu  ilified  to  elect  members  to  serve  in 
this  House."  Tims  after  a  silence  of  four  years,  years  of  apparent 
inertia,  but  really  fraught  with  progress,  the  debate  once  again 
revived  in  parliament.    Mr.  Jacob  Bright  said: 

They  have  told  us  women  can  get  what  they  want  without  the 
franchise.  That  used  to  be  said  of  working  men — ^but  since  they  have 
had  a  vote,  members  in  every  part  of  the  House  have  had  a  gen- 
erosity and  ■jrmpathy  and  courage  in  all  matters  affecting  working  men 
which  they  never  had  before.  Precisely  the  same  effect  would  follow 
if  you  gave  women  the  franchise.  I  admit  that  women  have  gained  much 
without  the  franchise,  and  I  will  tell  the  House  when  that  gain  began  :  It 
began  with  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  women's  suffrage  to  the 
House,  and  the  gain  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  awakening  intt-lligence 
of  women  on  poUtical  questions  owing  to  the  wide-spread  agitation  and 
the  demand  for  women's  sufiragc  They  have  gained  without  the  fran- 
chise, municipal  votes,  school-board  votes,  the  right  to  sit  on  school- 
boards,  the  magnificent  act  of  last  year— an  act  which  ought  to  confer 
lasting  fame  on  the  present  lord  chancellor— 4he  Blarried  Women's 
Property  act.  And  owing  to  the  untiring  energy  of  the  right  honorable 
member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Stansfeld),  they  have  succeeded  in  inflicting  a 
blow  on  an  act  of  parliament  *  more  unjust  to  women  than  anything  which 
h  is  v\  ytr  been  passed,  a  blow  from  which  that  act  will  never  recover. 
These  things  have  beeti  gained  without  the  franchise.  But  who  will  tell 
me  they  would  not  e  gained  them  sooner,  with  less  heart-bieaking 
labor,  if  they  had  had  the  political  franchise  ? 

Mr.  Courtney  also  addressed  the  House  in  stirring  words.  The 
result  was  most  encouraging.    Four  years  had  passed  since  a 

•  T1)«  Cmiagious  OisMtw  aMi. 
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division  had  been  taken,  and  the  enonnous  majority  against  us 
which  in  so  many  divisions  had  maintained  its  strength  had 
dwindled  to  only  16.  A  total  of  164,  including  tellers  and  pairs 
supported  the  resolution  gainst  an  opposition  of  only  18a  If 
the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  had  only  been  canvassed  on  this 
occasion  it  would  have  been  a  victory,  as  1 19  Libends  voted  for 
it  and  paired,  and  only  75  against  it. 

With  the  close  of  the  session  the  question  was  transferred  to 
the  counlr\ .  ind  the  events  of  the  autumn  made  it  amply  evident 
that  the  majority  of  Liberals  were  in  favor  of  extending  the  par- 
liamentary suffrage  to  women.  A  great  conference  was  licld  in 
October  at  Leeds,  where  delegates  from  between  500  and  600 
Liberal  organizations  were  present.  Fully  2,000  delegates  were 
prescjit  r\t  the  first  mectinj^.  After  a  long  discussion  upon  the 
con^iiK^  Reform  bill,  the  Rev.  T.  Crosskey,  of  Birmingham,  pro- 
posed a  rider  to  the  resolution  which  would  include  women's  suf< 
frage,  as  follows: 

Resohed^  That,  in  order  to  meet  the  jnst  expectations  of  the  conntiy,  and  to  fttlfiU 

the  pledges  given  at  the  l.ist  general  election,  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  a 
measure  lor  the  extension  of  the  franchise  should  confer  on  householders  in  the  conn- 
tiet  the  same  electoral  rights  as  those  enjoyed  by  honsdioldeit  in  parliameotaij  bor- 
eoghs ;  »nd  that,  in  the  opinion  cf  tkis  nuetinft  tMfosurt  for  tht  exttnsioH  cf  the 
jmffrage  shoull  confer  the  franchise  ttf  fm  tvomen^  who,  f  n^srssin^  the  quaUfii-ati,.  ns 
tfkUk  entitU  men  to  vote^  kavt  novt  the  right  of  voimg  in  all  mattm  of  locaj  govern' 
mmi. 

Mr.  Walter  McLaren  seconded  Dr.  Crosskey  tn  an  able  speech,  ' 
and  Miss  Jane  Cobden  (daughter  of  tlie  late  Richard  Cobden) 
who  was  sitting  on  the  platform,  and  who  had  been  appointed 
delegate  from  the  Liberal  association  of  Midhurst,  supported  the 
resolution.  She  begged  them,  representing  as  they  did  the 
Liberal  principles  of  all  £ngland,-to  give  it  their  hearty  support. 
This  was  a  continuation  of  the  struggle  in  which  Liberals  had 
taken  {>art  during  the  last  fifty  yean^  and  she  trusted  they  would 
be  true  to  their  principles. 

Mrs.  Helen  Bright  Clark,  the  daughter  of  Mr«  John  Bright,  M. 
P.,  who  had  been  appointed  delegate  from  one  of  the  few  Liberal 
associations  which  comprise  women  among  their  members,  said : 

There  was  in  this  country  a  considerable  and  increasing  nuinbor  or 
esraest  women  of  strong  liberal  convictions*  who  felt  keenly  the  tuuil  ex- 
clusion of  their  sea  from  the  parliamentary  suffrage.  Their  hope  wa^  of 
course^  In  the  Liberal  party,  though  all  of  Its  members  were  not  yet  con- 
verted to  true  liberalism.  The  Liberal  women  would  not  rest  satisfied 
until  there  was  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  a  real  and  honest  house* 
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hold  inff  rage.  They  knew  that  they  wen  weak  in  the  cabinet,  and  they 
regretted  to  know  that  tome  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  Liheia) 

party  were  not  in  this  matter  wholly  their  friends.  These  leaders  had  fears 
which  she  thought  the  future  would  show  to  have  been  unfounded.  But  she 

could  venture  to  sny  on  behalf  of  the  Libcr.il  women  of  England  that  they 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  past,  and  were  not  ungrateful  for  the  ser\  ices 
which  these  men  rendered  and  were  prepared  t(j  render  to  their  C(lu^tr)^ 
Women  were  grateful.  They  sytnpathi^^ed  with  the  ciu  its  of  Liberal 
Statesmen  in  the  past,  and  they  knew  how  faithfully  and  loyally  to  follow. 
But  they  felt  that  th^  must  sometimes  originate  for  themselves*  and  they 
dared  not  blindly  and  with  absolute  faith  follow  any  man,  however  great 
or  however  justly  and  deeply  beloved.  Further,  she  could  say  that,  with 
the  result  of  the  high  political  teaching  they  had  had  in  the  past,  they 
would  endeavor  faithfully,  intelligently  and  with  what  ability  was  given 
to  them,  to  uphold  those  great  principles  of  justice,  and  trust  in  the  peo- 
ple which  she  belie\'ed  had  made  the  Liberal  party  what  it  was,  and  which 
alone  were  capable  oi  liiluig  it  Lo  the  highest  triumphs  m  the  future. 

There  were  enthusiastic  cheers  when  Mrs.  Clark  had  finished 
speaking.  The  historical  interest,  the  self-evident  justice  of  the 
plen  brought  forward  by  the  daughters  of  the  great  reform  leaders 
on  behalf  of  the  continuance  of  the  grand  cause  of  freedom  for 
which  their  fathers  had  so  bravely  battled,  went  to  the  hearts  of 
the  crowded  assembly.  Dekgates  who  had  come  determined  to 
vote  against  the  resolution — the  "  monstrous  political  fad/'  as  one 
of  our  opponents  in  parliament  had  called  it — said,  almost  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  "We  can't  vote  against  the  daughters  of 
Bright  and  Cobden,"  and  when  the  resolution  with  the  rider  was 
put,  a  forest  of  hands  went  up  in  its  support,  and  in  that  vast 
crowd  there  were  only  about  thirty  dissentients.  Tlie  following 
evening  Miss  Jane  Cobden  and  Mis.  Scatcherd  addressed  an  open- 
air  meeting  of  30,000  men  who  could  not  gain  access  to  Victoria 
Hall,  where  John  Bright  was  speaking  on  the  franchise  for  men, 
and  a  unanimous  cheer  was  given  in  favor  of  women's  suffrage. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  campaign  among 
the  Liberal  associations.  The  general  committee  of  the  Edin- 
burgh United  Liberal  Association  met  on  November  16,  1883,  in 
the  Oddfellows'  Hall  (Ko.  2),  Forrest  road,  Edinburg^h,  to  con. 
sider  the  questions  of  the  Local  Gnvcrnmcnt  Board  (Scotland) 
bill,  the  equalization  of  the  burgh  and  county  franchise,  and  the 
extension  of  the  parliamentary  vote  to  women  householders. 
After  the  two  first  subjects  had  been  considered,  the  following 
resolution,  moved  by  ex-Bailie  Lewis,  was  adopted : 

Rfiohxd,  That  this  meeting  repnrds  the  extension  f  if  the  parliamentary  franchise  to 
female  householders  as  just  mnd  reasonable,  anil  would  haii  with  satisfaction  the  ta* 
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ttodttCtion  of  a  goremmeiit  measure  wliidi  would  confer  die  parliamaitMjr  f nnduM 
vpon  ill  female  homeholden,  v^ther  lesideiit  ia  amnties  or  bu)^ 

November  21,  a  meeting  of  the  general  council  of  the  Man- 
chester Liberal  Association  was  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall  to 
consider  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Leeds  conference.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Beith  presided.  Mr.  J.  W.  Southern  moved  the  following 
resolution : 

Resohed,  That  in  order  to  meet  the  just  expectation  of  the  conntiy  and  to  f  ttl6U  the 
fkledget  given  at  the  Uttt  geoenl  dcciion,  ihit  conncil  is  of  opinioa  that  a  measnie  for 

the  extension  of  the  franchise  should  confer  on  householders  and  lodgers  in  the  coun- 
ties the  same  electoral  rights  as  those  enjoyed  by  householders  and  lodgers  in  parlia- 
mentary boroughs,  and  should  extend  to  Ireland  the  franchise  enjoyed  by  Great 
Britain;  and  that,  in  Iheoptniott  of  this  meeting,  any  measure  for  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  should  confer  the  franchisenpon  women  who,  possessing  the  qualifications 
which  sh  tild  entitle  men  to  vote,  have  now  the  right  of  voting  in  all  matters  of  local 
governmeni 

An  amendment  to  strike  out  the  portion  relatips?  to  women 
having  been  rejected,  the  resohition  \vas  carried  unanimously. 
November  26,  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal 
Association  was  held  at  Bristol.  Here  also  one  or  two  ladies 
were  present  as  delegates.  After  a  resolution  affirming  the 
ufgency  of  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  had  been  passed, 
Mr.  Lewis  Fry,  M.  P.,  moved : 

Xes9h<ed,  That  in  the  (pinion  of  this  meeting  any  measure  for  the  extension  of  the 
stifTrage  should  confer  the  fmnchi'^e  npon  women  who,  possessing  the  [ualificntions 
which  entitle  men  to  vote,  have  now  the  right  of  voting  in  all  matters  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  I  )r.  Caldicott,  supported  in  ex- 
cellent speeches  by  Mrs.  Walter  McLaren  and  Mrs.  Ashuorth 
Hallett,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  five.  Many  other  Liberal 
associations  of  less  importance,  during  the  autumn,  affirmed  the 
principle  of  women's  suffrage.  All  the  political  associations  in 
Ulster,  both  Consen-'ative  and  Liberal,  either  formally  or  inform- 
ally signified  their  acceptance  of  the  principle.  In  the  progress 
of  the  movement  it  was  very  encouraging  to  see  so  many  brave 
women  *  of  ability  crowding  our  platform,  conscientiously  devot* 
ing  their  time,  talents  and  money  to  this  sacred  cause,  ready  and 
able  to  fill  the  vacant  places  that  time  must  make  in  our  ranks. 

The  year  18S4  opened  with  good  hopes.  There  was  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  a  reform  bill,  intended  so  to  widen  the  rcpre- 
sentation  ol  the  people  as  to  fix  it  on  a  satisfactory  basis  for  an- 

*  Mi»s  Henrietta  Muller  and  her  »i»ter  .Mr<t.  Eva  McLaren.  Mrs.  Ormtsicm  Chant,  Mrs.  Ashtoa 
Dilltc,  Virs.  Oiiver  Scatcherd,  Mra.  Charles  McLaren.  Mi».«  Florence  Balganiie,  Mm  Lam  Whlktil* 
Florence  aod  LilUa  Stacpoole,  MJm  FruNe*  Lord,  Mn.  Stastoo  Blatdi  aad  Ma.  Hdaaa  Dowaa^ 
Shearer. 
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other  gcnetatson  at  least.  The  time  seemed  opportune  for  the 
attaimnent  of  women's  suffrage.  There  had  been  repeated  proof 
that  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  In  the  country  admit  the 
justice  of  their  claims ;  there  were  renewed  promises  of  support 
on  the  part  of  members  of  parliament  of  alt  shades  of  political 
opinion.  Many  times  the  claims  of  women  for  the  franchise  have 
been  set  aside  by  the  assertion  that  so  important  a  privilege  could 
not  be  granted  till  the  time  came  for  the  general  re>settlement  of 
the  question.  That  time  appeared  to  have  come.  A  consider- 
able  extension  of  the  suffrage  was  to  be  granted*  so  as  to  include 
another  2,ooo,cxx)  of  unenfranchised  men ;  what  better  time  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  women  who  already  possessed  the  qiiali- 
fications  of  property  or  rLsiciLncc  which  alone  in  England  give 
the  vote?  A  few  persons  expected  that  the  government  Reform 
bill  would  contain  a  clause  relating  to  women,  but  this  expecta- 
tion was  not  generally  shared.  It  was  well  known  that  strong 
differences  of  oy>inion  existed  in  the  cabinet  which  would  render 
it  well-nigh  impossibh:  for  the  government  to  introduce  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  their  own  ;  and  though  there  may  have  been  disap- 
pointment, there  was  no  great  surprise  when  the  Franchise  bill, 
on  its  introduction,  was  found  to  contain  no  reference  to  women. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  leadership  of  the 
movement  Mr.  Hugh  Mason  having  intimated  his  intention  to 
resign  the  conduct  of  the  mcrisure,  Mr.  William  Woodall,  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Stoke-on-Trent,  consented  to  take  charge  of 
it.  A  conference  of  friendly  members  of  parliament  was  held  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  February  7,  and  it  was  then  agreed 
that  should  the  government  Franchise  bill  not  extend  to  women, 
an  amendment  with  the  object  of  including  them  should  be 
moved  at  some  stage  of  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Woodall  agreed  to  take  charge  of  this  amendment. 

On  February  28,  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of 
the  people.  The  forms  of  the  House  did  not  admit  of  Mr. 
Woodall's  amendment  being  placed  on  the  notice-paper  until 
after  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  hut  during  the  adjourned  de- 
bate on  the  second  reading  he  found  an  opportunity  to  announce 
that  he  would  move  his  proposed  clause  while  the  House  was  in 
committee  on  the  bill.  He  remarked  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  as  it  was  described  by  the  prime  minister  was  to 
give  a  vote  to  every  household,  but  as  there  was  no  provision  for 
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giving  the  fiandiise  to  such  housefaoldeis  if  they  happened  to  be 
woBieiiy  he  hitended  to  propose  the  insertion  of  a  danae  to 
remedy  this  OTiission.  The  dause  was : 

For  aO  purposes  co»iiected  vMh  and  liaviag  refexence  to  the  right  of  voting 

in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  words  in  the  Rgmeaentation  of  the  People 

acts  importing  the  masculine  gender  include  women. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  every  promise  that  such  an  amendment  might  be 
successfuL  The  views  of  485  out  of  the  entire  number  were 
known*  while  155  had  never  expressed  an  opinion,  about  one« 
third  of  these  being  new  members.  Of  those  whose  opinions 
were  known,  249,  or  a  majority,  had  expressed  themselves  in  favor 
of  women's  suffrage,  236  had  expressed  themselves  against  it« 
The  preponderance  of  support  had  hitherto  always  been  among 
the  Liberal  ranks,  for  though  the  leaders  of  the  G>nservative 
party  had  given  the  principle  their  hearty  approval,  their  exam- 
ple had  not  been  followed  by  their  partisans.  It  appeared  prob- 
able therefore  that,  if  the  government  held  itself  neutral  on  the 
occasion  and  permitted  fair  play,  the  anicndment  would  be 
carried  mainly  by  means  of  their  own  friends. 

During  the  spring,  meetings  of  considerable  importance  were 
held  in  the  country.  The  first  was  at  Edinbur^^h  on  March  22.  It 
was  a  demonstration  of  women  inferior  in  no  respect  to  those  we 
have  had  occasion  to  chronicle  of  former  years.  No  more  mipos- 
ing  assemblage  for  a  political  object  had  ever  been  seen  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  largest  hall  in  the  city — that  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod — was  crowded  to  the  doors,  and  an  overflow  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Presbytery  Hall.  Banners  were  hung  above  the 
*  platform  and  a  roll  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  the  movement  was  conspicuously  displayed.*  Lady 
Harberton  occupied  the  chair  and  was  accompanied  by  the  dele- 
gates.t  Letters^  of  sympathy  were  read  by  Miss  Wigham,  the 
secretary. 

*  Th«  inscription  W4» :  "  Women  Claim  Equal  Justice  with  Men.  Tiu  f^itnda  c/  W»m»M  :  Hcaiy 
Pftwcett*  John  Stuan  Mill,  Chas.  Cameron,  Jacob  Bright,  Leonard  Coiutacy,  Donoui  McLaiaB* 
George  Anderson,  James  Staoafeld,  Sir  Wilfred  Lawaon,  J.  P.  Thomauoo." 

t  Mr».  Buchajian,  Currichiil ;  Mrs.  O.  Scaichcrd,  Lccd3i ;  Mrs.  Nichul,  Mrs.  M°L.tr<rii,  Ml^s,  Wig- 
ham,  Dr.  A.  M'Laren,  Miss  Hunter,  Mrs.  Paterson,  Miss  L.  Steven>tjn,  Miss  F.  Sieveoson.  Mrs. 
M'Qncos  Mn.  Hope  Un,  hL  MtUm,  Mm  &  S.  Mair,  Mis*  R.  Smith,  Mim  K.  KiiUud,  Hn.  Rm> 
bum  md  MUt  A.  G.  Wyld,  E^DlMimh ;  Mn.  O.  Chant,  Mn.  Hodgaon.  Bmaly ;  Wm  Tod,  BcifHt; 
Mr>.  Somerville,  Dalkeith  ;  Mn..  Forbes.  Loanhead ;  Mrs.  D.  Grei^.  Mrs.  Erslcine  Murray.  MUi  Grcig. 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  Miss  Biuton  and  )If!».  A.  Campbell,  Glai>gow ;  Mi^  Simpson,  Misi  C-il<Jwell.  Ported' 
bello;  Mrs.  BiTKlnDel,  Dumfries  ;  Mrs.  M'Cormick,  Manchester ;  Mbs  Burton,  Liberton  :  Mbs  Bak 
aBvte,8caitM0U(^;  MiMA.8.S«uli,GoRbridfe:  Mias  Diw. Uclanbtwgii ;  Miw  Bkir,G«rinftt 
Mn.  Smith,  Mn.  r.  Smith,  BothwdL 

t  Mis*  Helen  Taylor,  Mrs.  Lucas,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  London  ;  Mr^.  Thon.^  -  rn,  f!  ![on  ;  MLss  Orme, 
Mil*  Jao«  Cobdco,  Miss  C  A.  Biggs,  Mn.  F«awkk-MiUer,  Mn.  Ashloo  IHlke,  Loodoa ;  Mn.  Hal- 
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Lady  Harbekton  said :  If  our  legislators  say  tantion  and  repre- 
•entatioo  should  go  together,  it  it  right  that  they  should  give  expression 
to  this  opinion  foirly  and  openly;  and  at  all  times  and  seasons  insist  upon 

it  that  those  women  who  are  ratepayers  and  who  are  in  fact  heads  of 
households,  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a 
member  to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  no 
qiifstion  of  womt  n  »snr|)ing  the  place  of  men  or  any  trivialities  of  that 
ki.'id;  it  is  a  mucii  more  serious  matter.  The  exclusion  of  women  from 
the  right  to  representation  has  already  led  to  laws  being  passed  about 
them  and  their  interests^  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  a  disgrace  to 
humanity.  {Cheers.]  That  they  are  not  more  commonly  recognized  as 
such  is  due,  I  think,  to  two  causes.  One  thing  is  that  women  of 
the  upper  classes,  who  are  usually  wea]th3\  are  able  by  the  aid  of  money 
80  to  hedge  themselves  around  with  barriers  to  oppose  the  inconven- 
iences placed  upon  women  by  the  laws,  that  they  ver^'  often  do  not  feel 
them  so  much  ;  while  women  of  the  chisses  who  are  nr^t  wealthy  are 
so  crushed  and  oppressed  by  the  working  of  these  laws  that  they  are  un- 
able to  take  the  first  step,  which  is  agitation,  towards  getting  them  al- 
tered or  repealed.  (Cheers.]  It  often  seems  to  me  that  another  reason 
why  women  themselves  are  not  more  enthusiastic  upon  this  question  of 
the  franchise  is.  that  from  their  earliest  childhood  they  are  taught  that 
the  first  duty  of  women  is  unselfishness^  the  putting  of  their  own  in- 
terests and  wishes  behind  those  of  others.  Any  discussion  of  this  great 
question  only  brings  forth  hysterical  cbrnor  that  "women  should  stay  at 
Home  "—with  a  very  big  "  H."  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Well,  I  have 
been  examinintj  a  little  into  the  conduct  of  those  iadies  who  do  stay  at 
home  so  much,  md  what  do  i  hnd  ?  Why,  that  they  rush  about  and  seem 
like  the  chang  colors  of  the  kaleidoscope,  now  collecting  at  a  bazaar, 
anon  singing  at  a  concert,  with  no  end  of  publicity  [cheers],  but  as  long 
as  no  rational  object  is  promoted  by  their  action,  it  is  all  counted  as 
staying  quietly  home  in  the  nursery,  whether  they  have  children  or  not. 
That  is  their  notion  of  being  "thoroughly  domesticated."  [Laughter.] 
Now,  much  as  I  could  wish  myself  that  men  had  done  their  duty  and  agi- 
tated for  us.  in  this  case  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  they  have  not  shown 
that  readiness.  I  may  say  eagerness,  to  begin  that  <me  could  have  wished  ; 
it  therefore  changes  at  once  into  one  of  those  duties  men  have  not  seen 
their  way  to  do,  and  so  becomes  of  necessity  women's  work. 

A  series  of  meetings  *  after  this  was  held  in  Bath,  Newcastle 
and  London. 

|HI«  Bath;  Miss  Bedcer,  11  MI^MteT ;  Mitt  Priestmaa,  Biiilolt  Mn.  Helen  Bright  Clark.  Street, 
OiwiuMiitiii* ;  MiM  M&ttir.LoBdM ;  Mn.  Eva  M'Lma, Sndfofd;  Mi».  Chariw  M'Umu  Loodoa ; 
Mn.  Pedua,  Bednrnt,  CoBWKjrt  Mn.  CwiMl.  T^Kedwwaa  CMCl«t  Mn.  Chwtcrit,  XdiBbargh  ; 

Mm.  Edward  Citrrl,  Mrs,  Young,  Mr».  Ktnncar,  Mrs.  A.  B.  M'Grigor,  Glasgow;  Mr*.  Arthur,  Har- 
shaw,  Fainlcy  ;  Mrs.  Readdie,  Perth  ;  Mim  Birrd,  Cupar  ;  Mrs.  Dunn,  Aberdeen;  Mus  Duncan,  Fox- 
hall;  Mi!>s  Chalmers,  Slatcford  ;  Mtu  Smith,  Linlithgow  :  Mi<^  Macrobic,  BrtdS*of  AU^n  ;  Mrs.  Rit- 
chie, Mr«.  Greenlees,  Glasgow;  Mra.  Onl,  N««btt,  Kdao;  Mrs,  Gordon,  Maini;  Mn.- Gcrraid, 
Aberdeen ;  MiM  Stoddart,  Keiao;  Mr*.  Robalwn.  Pakley  \  VRm  Mahland.  Contorphlne. 
•  EoiNBlTHGH. — The  first  raolatioo  waa  moved  1  y  Mi  TckI  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Scatcherd  : 
Rttehuidt  That  this  meeting,  vhilat  thanking  the  no  Liberal  members  who  signed  the  memorial  to 
Mr.  Gliuistone  to  the  effect  that  no  measure  of  refom  would  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  recognize  the 
daiiBi  of  woncn  lioaMlioUtn«  traits  tliat  since  the  bill  tu^jusdy  cxdudoa  then,  these  membeia  wiU  be 
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The  audiences  heartily  concurred  with  the  speakets  that  the 
thne  when  a  reform  bill  was  before  parliament  was  the  fittest  and 
most  opportune  moment  in  which  to  press  forward  the  claim  of 
women  to  representation. 

We  may  observe  once  again  with  pride»  how  hearty  and  cheer* 
ing  have  always  been  the  sympathy  and  assistance  that  men 
have  rendered  to  women  in  this  movement  in  England.  At  no 
time  has  there  been  a  possibih'ty  of  a  feeling  of  bitterness  be- 
tween the  sexes  or  a  conviction  that  their  interests  were  antago- 
nistic, for  the  plain  reason  that  there  have  always  been  men  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  women.  Our  suffrage  meetings  have  been 
attended  and  supported  by  political  leaders,  members  (A  parlia- 
ment, town  councils  or  prominent  movers  among  the  working- 
class  associations.  Except  in  the  great  demonstrations,  which 
for  special  reasons  were  confined  exclusively  to  women,  our  move- 
ment has  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  political  life  of  the  country. 

The  Suffrage  Jmtmai  for  May  contains  a  very  carefully  drawn 
calculation  of  the  number  of  women  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
will  probably  receive  the  franchise  if  the  wider  qualifications  con- 
tained in  the  present  Franchise  bill  become  law.  It  must  be  re- 
membered  that  there  are  now  3,530720  more  houses  than  elec* 
tors  in  the  British  Isles.  In  boroughs  where  household  suffrage 
already  prevaib  for  men,  the  unrepresented  houses  should  guide 
us  to  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  women  house- 
holders* We  may  say  that  practically  there  are  446,000  houses 
in  the  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales,  whose  inhabitant  in  each 
case  being  a  woman,  is  unrepresented.  The  proportion  varies 

fudiful  to  iIm  comrietioiu  tunttmtA  ia  that  ncmotuL  aod  wfll  sappoct  buj  ■nwndi— at  loth«bflI 
vbkh  luu  tor  iu  obj«ct  tli«  cnmdiduieaicat  or  duly  qiMltted  «WMn. 

The  second  rcMjlutlon,  a  "memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  moved  by  MNs  Flora  Stevetiion,  rr.cmber 
of  tbc  £diol>ui:Bh  school-board,  seconded  by  Mrs..  McLwn  and  supported  by  MUs  Florence  Balfarsie 
•ad  Mtl»  OrmittMl  Chant.  The  third  resolution,  the  adoption  nf  pfttriCMi,  Wll  IBOtod  ty  Mia  S» 
Mair,  a  graiid-nieoe  of  lln.  Siddons,  oad  Mrs.  Lindsay  of  Glasgow. 

Bath,  Glilo  HALt_— Presided  over  by  the  mayor.  Among  other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Beddoe.  Mb* 
Becker,  Mrs.  Jeffrey  aiid  Mrs.  Ash%v  rth  H..:  t 

MBwCASTUh  Town  H.mj- — Followed  on  A{>ril  aj,  under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor.  The  crowd 
wwk  le  treat  that  an  overflow  meeting  bad  to  be  arranged.  The  tpeaken  wmm  Ml*.  Ashtoa  DSbe, 
^f ;  -  Twl,  Mrs.  Eva  McLaren  and  Mr*.  Scatcherd.  The  audience  was  largely  comp<xed  of  tuiners  *n<i 
wl  cKing  s>eopk-,  and  the  enthusiasm  manifested  was  striking.  A  Newcastle  paper  reiwrts  thai  thi&  wa> 
the  first  occasion  on  which  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilkc  h.id  appcurcd  in  public  since  her  husband's  death,  aad 
tears  glistened  in  many  eyes  as  the  neo  who  were  his  coostitueota  wekomed  her  Mnoag  theas  oon 
Bore.  Some  miners  walked  twelve  milei  to  hear  her  and  twelve  mite*  bade  after  the  meetiiiK,  who  had 
to  go  down  the  pit  at  3  o'clock  n^-vt  momini?.  Some  could  not  pet  in,  and  pleaded  piteously  for  aa 
overflow  meeting.  "  We  have  come  a  long  way  to  hear  Mistress  IHlke ;  do  bring  her."  Sone  wroaea 
after  hetfing  Mb»  Totf  Mid:  *'8te*t  vMth  bearing  twice, i»  tiMt,**  aad  iuiHad  m  foBowli^  \m  M 
the  overflow  meeting. 

LoKDON,  St.  Jamis  HALi..->Thi««  dcyi  bn»  tlm*  «M  a  fiaai  aiaarht  pmMeJ  over  by  Sv 

Rich.ird  Temple  G.  C.  S    1  ,   ind  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  Summers,  M.  P.,  Mr».  F.iwcett.  the  Rt 
Hon.  Jas.  Stanafeld,  M.  P.,  Mra.  Charles  McLaren,  Mr.  WoodaU,  M.  P.,  Mr.  J.  Rankin,  M.  P..  Hi» 
Tod,  Mr.  J.  a.  HoDood.  M.  P.,  VlMouotaH  HattaTOo  aad  Mi*  J«a*OeMa^ 
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much  in  different  localities ;  in  the  citjr  of  Bath  one-fourth  the 
householders  are  women.  If  we  calculate  that  one  house  In 
every  six  in  the  boroughs  is  occupied  b/  a  woman,  we  find  that 
349,746  is  the  probable  number  to  be  enfranchised  there. 

For  the  counties  there  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  so  close  a 
result,  bat  by  coLimating  the  proportion  of  women  householders 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  women  land-owners,  or  one  in  seven,  we 
reach  the  fairly  approximate  calculation  oi  390,434,  in  the  coun- 
ties. The  same  method  of  calculation  applies  to  Scotland  and 
to  Ireland,  where,  however,  the  proportion  of  woman  land-owners 
is  one  in  eight.* 

In  order  to  show  that  the  desire  for  the  suffrage  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  rank,  class  or  profession  of  women,  a  circular 
was  signed  by  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  sent  to  every  mem- 
ber of  both  houses  of  parliament.   It  was  as  follows : 

Sir  :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  claim  of  women  who  are 
heads  of  households  to  be  indnded  in  the  operation  of  the  govemm^t 

Franchise  bill. 

Women  have  continuously  presented  this  claim  before  parliament  and 
the  country  since  the  Reform  bill  of  1867.  The  introduction  of  a  mensure 
declared  by  the  govermncut  to  be  intended  to  deal  with  the  franchise  in 

an  exhaustive  manner,  renders  it  especially  necensiy  now  to  uige  it  upon 
the  attention  of  parliament. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  the  claim  of  duly  qualified  women  for 
admission  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  is  fully  as  pressing  as  that 

of  the  agricultural  laborer,  and  that  the  body  of  electors  who  would 
thereby  be  added  to  the  r  >nstttuencies,  would  be  at  least  equal  in  general 
and  pulitiral  intelhgcnce  to  the  great  body  of  agricultural  and  Other 
laborers  wli  j  are  to  be  enfranchised  by  the  government  bill. 

Among  this  body  would  be  found  women  land-owners,  who  form  one- 
teventh  of  the  land  proprietors  of  the  country ;  women  of  means  and  posi> 
tioa  living  on  their  own  property;  schoolmistresses  and  other  teachers; 
women  engaged  In  professional,  liteiaiy  and  artistic  pursuits ;  women 
Isrroers,  merchants,  manufscturers  and  shopkeepers;  besides  laige  num* 


•  The  reiull  i*  a%  follows: 

Ko.  of  Inhabitnt  Estimated  N'>j.  '>f 

EnClamu  anu  Walks.                       Houses.  Women  Houschuliier&. 

boroughs,                3.098,476  340,746 

Counues,                 a.7)3.043  3</>.434 

— — *4.ij»»»«9  |4e,ia» 


Scotland. 


ISJUJiND. 


Boroughs,  3»<),3a8 
CountHts,  40V.677 

 739^$ 

boroughs,  iio.5j7  9«.339 

CouiUM*,  7'^'57>  9^>oi4 


-"9.373 
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ben  of  self-OTppoftingr  women  eogaged  in  indaatrial  occnpattona.  The 
eontinued  exclusion  of  so  laige  a  proportion  of  the  property.  indmlfjMKd 
intelligence  of  the  countiy  from  all  repreientation  in  the  legittatoTB  is  in- 
jurious to  those  excluded,  and  to  the  community  rit  brg^e. 

Several  bills  having  special  reference  to  the  interests  and  status  of  •vo- 
men  have  been  introduced  in  parliament  during^  the  present  session. 
This  affords  a  powerful  reason  for  the  iinraediate  enfranchisement  of 
vromen,  in  order  that  members  of  parliament  may  have  the  same  eenee  of 
responsibility  towards  the  class  affected  by  them  whether  dealing  with 
questions  relating  to  women  or  to  men. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  give  joor 
support  to  the  amendment  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Woodall  in  committee 
on  the  Representation  of  the  People  bill  for  inrludincj  women  house- 
holders in  its  operation.  We  are,  sir,  yours  faithfully,* 

In  this  circular  women  of  ail  opinions  were  represented*  but 
a  special  circular,  signed  only  by  ladies  of  Conservative  views, 
was  sent  to  the  conservative  associations.  These  ladies  pointed 
out  that  justice  to  women  themselves,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  are  involved  in  the  admission  of  the  women, 
householders  who  at  this  moment  are  possessed  of  the  existing 
statutory  qualifications: 

To  bring  in  a  new  class,  under  new  conditions*  whilst  continuing  to  ex> 
elude  those  who  fulfill  the  present  conditions,  would  l>e  very  injufioiis  to 
those  excluded  and  set  a  wrong  example  before  the  oommuni^.  Eveiy 
enlaigement  of  the  electoral  franchise  for  men  which  can  now  taite  place 
necessarily  includes  many  whose  interests  in  the  country  cannot  equal 
those  of  the  women  who  now  claim  it.  Their  position  is  already  recog- 
nized by  their  possession  of  every  local  franchise  whatsoever.  Justice 
requires  that  the  principle  should  be  full)'  carried  out  by  exlencitng^  to 
women  the  right  to  vole  iur  members  oi  parliament,  whose  legislation  so 
Strongly  affects  their  welfare.  Prudence  also  requires  that  an  impor* 
tant  class  of  educated  and  philanthropic  persons  JiouM  not  .  be  left  out 
or  their  claims  postponed,  when  a  kige  addition  is  likely  to  be  made  to 
the  less  educated  portion  of  the  electoxate.  We  most  seriously  believe 
that  few  things  could  happen  more  dangerous  for  the  real  happiness  of 
the  nation  than  to  permit  the  opportunity  to  pass  withn^t  the  admission 
of  legally  qualified  women  within  the  circle  of  the  constitution. 

*  Signed  by  EvcUm  PofUauKilh  (Counters  of  Portsmouth),  E.  P.  VcmeyCLady  Vemey),  Florenoe 
Nightingale,  Anne  J.  Clough  (Newbam  College),  Clara  £.  L.  Rayldgk  (Lady  Rayleigh),  Selina  Hogg 
(Lady  Hugg),  Anna  Swanwkk,  Julia  Camperdown  (Countess  of  Camperdown).  Mina  E.  HoUand.  (Mn. 
John  Holland),  (Lady)  Dorothy  Nc-vill,  MilUccut  G  irrm  Fawccit,  Helen  P  bright  Clark,  J.uir  F 
CobdeOt  Elizabsib  Adelaide  Manning,  M.  Povk  i-r  l  Uidy  Power),  Louisa  Colthum (Dowager  Lady  Cot- 
AunlXf^uwe*  E.  IIoBBaa,M.  D.,  Florence  Davenport  Hill  (PoovJaw  Guardfaii),  Lodn  Twniat 
(Poor-!.-i\v  Guardian^  Mar\*anne  Donkin  (Poor-law  Guardian),  RosamonH  Davenport  \V\\\  (M.  L.  S  B  ). 
M  iry  Howitt,  M.iria  G  Grey,  Emily  A.  E.  Shireff,  Deborah  Bow  ring  (Lady  liowring),  Emjly  Pfciflcr. 
l;  ;S.\ra  L.  S.  Bodichon,  Aiigiisi^  Wcbiicr,  Catherine  M.  Buckton,  Frances  M.  Buss  (Nortli  London 
CoUcKtste  School),  Sophia  Bryant,  B.  Sc.  Malvira  Boichardt  (Head  Mistxeia  of  Deranport  Higk 
School).  Lo«i«>  BoKhmt,  Jw  Booctaiit,  llwpM  Bftn  Ondki^  CoU^pM*  Sekool,  BdM 
fiUke  HopkiBi. 
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A  correspondence  also  was  conducted  with  IVir.  Gladstone  by 
the  Bristol  Ladies'  Liberal  Association  and  others  w  hom  they  in- 
vited to  join  them,  oi  known  Liberal  views,  urging  him  to  receive 
a  delegation  and  praying  that 

It  may  not  in  the  future  be  said  that  women  alone  were  unworthy  of 
any  measure  of  confidence  which  you  so  rightly  extended  even  to  the 
humblest  and  most  ignorant  men. 

Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  receive  the  deputation,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  illness,  partly  lest  the  admission  of  their  views 
miE^ht  interfere  with  his  plans  for  the  bill.  So  the  day  of  battle 
drew  on,  when  a  rumor  !)ci;an  to  be  circulated  that  the  gnvcm- 
mcnt  intended  to  oppose  Mr.  Woodall's  clause,  on  the  ground 
that  its  admission  might  endanger  the  bill.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  at  the  same  time  made  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  the 
amendment^  and  the  government  whips  plainly  intimated  that 
the  question  would  not  be  considered  an  open  one,  on  which 
members  were  to  be  free  to  vote  according  to  their  convictions^ 
but  as  one  which  the  government  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
oppose.  With  the  hope  of  changing  this  determination  a  me- 
morial was  signed  by  seventy-seven  members  of  parliament,  and 
presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  asking  him  to  leave  the  introduction 
of  the  clause  an  open  question*   It  represented — 

That  the  Franchise  bill  being  now  in  committee  a  favorable  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  the  discussion  ol  the  amendment  for  extending  its  pro- 
visions  to  women,  of  which  notice  has  been  given  by  Mr.  WoodalL 

That  your  memorialists  have  heard  a  rumor  that  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment have  declared  against  allowing  the  question  to  be  discussed  and 
decided  on  its  merits,  on  the  ground  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
might  endanger  the  bill. 

That  your  memorialists  are  of  the  opiiuijii  that  the  claim  of  women  who 
are  householders  and  ratepayers  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  time 
when  the  House  is  engaged  in  amending  the  law  relating  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  is  the  proper  time  for  the  consideration  of  this 
claim. 

That  during  the  discussioii  in  committee  on  the  Reform  bill  of  l867»  an 

amendment  for  extending  its  provisions  to  women  was  introduced  by  Mr, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  that  on  that  occasion  the  government  of  the  day 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  question,  and 
placed  no  restriction  on  the  free  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  m('ii:l)ers  of 
their  party  as  to  the  manner  in  winch  they  sh<mld  vole.  The  tellers  ap- 
pointed against  Mr.  Mill  s  motion  were  nut  even  tl»e  government  tellers. 

That  your  memorialists  earnestly  pray  that  the  precedent  so  instituted 
may  be  followed  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  the  clause  proposed 
by  Mr.  Woodall  may  be  submitted  to  the  free  and  unbiased  decision  of  the 
Bouse  on  its  own  merits. 
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They  desire  earnestly  to  express  their  conviction  that  the  course  of 
allowing  the  question  to  be  an  open  one.  on  which  the  government  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  decision  of  the  House,  cannot  possibly  endanger  or 

prejudice  the  Franchise  bill.    In  connection  with  this  your  memorialists 

would  press  on  your  attention  thi;  hct  that  Mr.  WoorfaJl's  amendment  is 
in  the  fi  )rm  of  a  new  clause,  and  would  not  therefore  cmne  under  diSTW*- 
sion  until  the  bill  as  it  stands  has  passed  through  committee. 

This  request  was  refused.  On  June  9,  such  unexpected  pro- 
gress was  made  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  Franchise  bill  that  all  the  government  clauses  were  carried. 
There  were  many  amendments  on  the  paper  which  took  preced- 
ence of  Mr,  WoodaU's,  but  these  were  hastily  gone  through  or 
withdrawn,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  sitting  of  June  9, 
he  rose  and  moved  the  introduction  of  his  clause.  Mr.  Wood- 
all's  speech  was  a  masterpiece  of  earnest  but  temperate  reason- 
ing. He  was  fortunate  enough  to  present  an  old  and  well-worn 
subject  in  new  lights.  He  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  affirmed 
the  principle  of  the  measure  to  be  to  give  every  householder  a 
vote^  and  it  would  now  be  his  endeavor  to  pursuade  parliament 
that  women  were  capable  citizens,  who  would  meet  all  the  con- 
ditions so  clearly  laid  down  by  the  prime  minister.  Against  the 
charge  of  inopportunity  in  bringing  the  subject  fonvard  at  this 
crisis,  he  reminded  the  House  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words  on  a 
recent  occasion,  th.ii  jt  was  always  oppurtunc  to  do  right. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  there  were  two  questions  to  be  considered.  One  of 
these  was  the  question  whether  women  were  to  be  enfranchised,  the  other 
whether  the  enfranchisement  should  be  effected  by  a  clause  introduced  in 
committee  on  the  present  bill.  The  second  question  was  that  on  wfaicb' 
he  was  about  to  dwell*  He  deprecated  the  introduction  of  new  matter  into 
the  bill*  The  cargo  which  the  vessel  carried  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gov* 
emment.  as  large  as  she  could  carry  safely.  The  proposal  was  a  very  laige 
ore.  It  did  not  seem  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  three  kingdoms  to  be  enfranc  hised  by  the  amendment  would  be  little 
short  of  half  a  million.  What  was  the  position  in  which  Mr.  AVoodall 
placed  the  government  when  he  requested  them  to  introduce  a  completely 
new  subject  on  which  men  profoundly  differed,  and  which,  it  was  clear, 
should  receive  a  full  and  dispassioned  investfgation?  It  was  not  now 
practicable  to  give  that  investigation.  This  was  one  of  those  questions 
which  it  would  be  intolerable  to  mix  up  with  purely  political  and  party 
debates.  If  there  was  a  subject  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  life  and 
experience  that  was  sacred  beyond  all  other  subjects  it  was  the  chr^mcteT 
and  position  of  woman.  Did  his  honorable  fncnd  ask  him  to  admit  that 
the  question  deserved  the  fullest  considerati  n  }  He  p'ave  him  that  ad- 
mission freely.  Did  he  ask  whether  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  wished  to  bind 
the  members  of -the  Government  or  his  collesgues  In  the  cabinet  with 
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respect  to  the  votes  they  would  give  on  this  question?  Certainly  not, 
provided  on!y  that  they  took  the  subject  from  the  vortex  of  political  con- 
tention. He  was  bound  to  say,  whilst  thus  free  and  open  on  the  sub- 
ject itself,  that  with  regard  to  the  proposal  to  introduce  it  into  this  bill 
he  offered  it  the  strongest  opposition  in  his  power, and  must  disclaim  and 
renounce  all  responsibility  for  the  measure  should  Mr.  Woodail  succeed 
in  inducing  the  committee  to  adopt  his  amendment. 

On  motion  of  Lord  John  Manners  the  debate  was  adjourned 

till  June  12. 

On  the  intervening  day  a  meeting  was  summoned  of  the  gen- 
eral committee  of  the  society.  Miss  Cobbe  first,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
all  subsequenti/y  presided,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed : 

Resolved,  That  the  claim  of  duly  qualified  women  to  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage 
having  been  coaunuously  presented  before  parliament  and  the  countiy  since  the  Re< 
fbrm  bill  of  1867,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  when  the  legislature  is 
again  engaged  in  amending  the  law  relating  to  the  representation  of  the  people  is  the. 
proper  time  for  the  consideration  of  this  claim. 

JRtsolwd^  That  this  meeting  heartily  approves  of  the  amendment  which  Mr.  Wood- 
iffl  has  nevfd  in  oovaiittoe  on  the  Fmdhtie  bill  for  extending  its  prwritions  to  dnlf 
qoalified  mnnen.  and  pledge  themielves  to  sapport  hb  action  Vg  tmxj  means  in  their 
power. 

Hesolved,  That  they  have  heard  with  a&toni^thmcnt  that  her  majesty's  government 
refuse  to  allow  this  amendment  to  be  discussed  on  its  merits  and  to  be  decided  by  the 
free  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons^  but  that  the 
government  require  their  supporters  to  refrain  from  such  free  exercise  of  their  judg- 
ment on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  would  endanger  the 
Franchise  biU. 

Rgt^vtd,  That  hi  the  opinion  of  this  meetii^  the  exerdae  of  such  pressure  appeam 
lobe  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  a  free  parliament  and  an  aggression  on  the 
rig^t^  of  the  people.  They  hold  that  all  sections  of  the  community,  whether  electors 
or  non-electors,  have  an  in(lefcasil)le  right  to  have  matters  affecting  their  interests 
submitted  to.the unbiased  judgment,  anddedded  hf  the  unfettered  discretfen  of  the 
members  sent  to  represent  them  in  parliament. 

Resolved^  That  a  declaration  signed  by  IIO  Liberal  members  of  the  Hnii=;e  of  Com- 
non<;  was  presented  last  session  to  Mr.  Gladstone  which  set  forth  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  memorialists,  no  measure  for  the  assimilation  of  the  borough  and  county  fran- 
chise eould  be  sattsfsctorf  unless  it  eontained  provisieiis  for  extending  the  suffrage, 
without  distinction  of  sex,  to  aU  penoos  who  possess  the  statutoiy  qualifications  for 
the  parliamentary  franchise. 

Resolved^  Tliat  this  meeting  cails  upon  those  who  signed  this  declaration,  and  all 
other  membeis  who  believe  that  tfie  claim  of  duly  qualified  women  to  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  franchise  is  reasonable  and  just,  to  support  the  clause  moved  by  Mr.  Woodall, 
in  committee  on  the  Franchise  bill,  for  extending  its  provisions  to  such  womon. 

Resolved t  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  to 
every  member  of  parliament. 

Rts^vtdt  That  petitions  to  both  houses  of  parliament  in  support  of  Mr.  Woodall't 
clause  be  adopted  and  signed  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of  this  meeting. 

Some  members  of  parliament  who  attended  this  meeting  ex- 

plained  tltat  though  the^  were  as  firmly  convinced  as  ever  of  the 

justice  of  the  claim,  they  could  not  vote  for  it  after  Mr.  Glad* 
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stone's  distinct  declaration  that  he  would  abandon  the  bill  if  the 

amendment  were  passed.  On  June  12  Lord  John  Manners  re- 
sumed the  debate.    He  said  : 

That  although  this  proposal  had  never  been  of  a  party  character,  it  had 
always  been  a  polilicai  question.  There  was  no  question  connected  with 
the  franchise  which  had  been  mofe  thoroughly  discussed,  threshed  and 
sifted.  Guided  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  laimess,  of  equity, 
of  analogy  and  experience*  he  should  give  it  his  cordial  and  unhesitating 
support 

The  next  speech  of  importance  was  Mr.  Stansfeld's.   He  main- 

tained  that  the  acceptance  of  the  clause  by  the  government  would 
have  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  bill,  and  that  its  in- 
sertion ccrt.iinly  would  not  have  rendered  the  bill  less  palatable 
to  the  House  of  Lords: 

The  principle  *>f  this  bill  is  household  suilrage.  Household  suffrage  is 
one  of  ivvt>  things — it  is  either  put  as  a  rough  test  of  capable  citizenship, 
or  else  it  means  what  I  will  call  the  family  vote.  The  women  to  be  en* 
franchised  under  this  clause  would  he  first  of  all  women  of  property,  in* 
teiUgence  and  education,  having  a  status  in  the  country ;  secondly  a  laiige 
class  of  women  of  exceptional  competency,  because  having  tost  the  ser- 
vices and  support  of  men  who  should  be  the  bread-winners  and  the  heads 
of  families,  they  nrc  <  Micrrd  to  step  into  their  shoes  and  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  burdens  and  responsibilities  which  had  previously  devolved 
upon  men.  and  because  they  have  done  this  with  success.  1  decline  either 
by  word  or  deed  to  make  the  admission  that  these  women  are  less  capable 
citizens  than  the  2,ock>,ooo  whom  the  right  honorable  gentleman  proposes 
to  enfranchise  by  this  bill.  Well,  then,  let  it  be  the  family  votch-that  is 
to  say,  exceptions  apart,  let  the  basis  of  our  constitution  be  that  the 
family,  represented  by  its  head,  should  be  the  unit  of  the  State.  Now 
that  is  the  idea  which  recommends  and  has  always  recommended  itself  to 
my  mind.  But  on  what  principle,  or  with  what  regard  to  the  permanence 
and  stability  of  that  principle,  can  you  exclude  the  head  of  the  family  and 
give  that  family  no  voice,  because  the  head  happens  to  be  a  woman  ?  If 
this  clause  be  excluded  from  the  measure,  as  it  will  be,  this  will  not  be  a 
hill  of  one  principle,  but  of  two  principles.  It  will  not  be  a  bill  contain- 
ing only  the  principle  of  household  sufTrage  interpreted  as  the  family  vote* 
but  one  founded  on  these  two  principles — ^first,  a  male  householding  vote; 
an^,  secondly,  the  exclusion  of  the  head  of  the  household  when  the  head 
is  a  woman.  That  is  a  permanent  principle  of  exclusion,  and  theiefoce  the 
bill  w  ith  this  clause  left  out  is  a  declaration  for  ever  against  the  political 
emancipation  of  women* 

After  some  speeches  against  the  motion  Cohmcl  King-Hannaa 
aid: 

In  the  old  state  of  the  franchise  It  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  import* 
aace  to  women  whether  they  possessed  votes  or  not,  but  now  that  this 
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bin  propoied  to  ettaXt  two  million  new  voters  of  a  much  lower  ovder 
than  those  now  exercising  the  franchise,  it  became  of  importance  to  se- 
cure some  countervail ndvantage.  They  were  told  this  was  a  matter 
which  could  wait.  What  were  the  women  to  gtiin  by  waiting?  They  had 
waited  for  seventeen  years  during  which  the  subject  had  been  discussed, 
and  now  they  were  told  to  wait  till  two  million  of  the  common  orders  had 
beea  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  paxfiaraeDlary  management  of  the  country. 
The  honorable  member  for  Huddersfield  (Mr.  Leatham)  had  used  an  ar* 
gument  which  he  (Colonel  King-Harman)  thought  a  most  unworthy 
00^  namely*  that  the  franchise  was  not  to  be  extended  to  women,  be- 
cause, uuhappily,  there  are  women  of  a  degraded  and  debased  class.  Be- 
cause there  were  40.000  of  them  in  this  metropolis  alone,  the  remaining 
wr>nit  n  who  u'ere  pure  and  virtuous  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
voting.  But  would  Mr.  Leatham  guarantee  that  the  2,000,000  men  he 
proposes  to  enfranchise  shall  be  perfectly  pure  and  moral  men?  Would 
he  propose  a  clause  to  exclude  from  the  franchise  those  men  who  lead 
and  retain  in  vice  and  d^radation  these  unfortunate  women?  No — ^men 
may  sin  and  be  a  power  in  the  State,  but  when  a  woman  sins  not  only  is 
she  to  have  no  power,  but  her  whole  sisterhood  are  to  he  excluded  from 
it.  He  believed  that  every  idea  of  common  sense  pointed  to  the  desira- 
bility of  supporting  the  amendment,  and  he  therefore  had  great  pleasure 
in  doing  so. 

There  were  also  excellent  speeches  from  Mr.  Cowen  (New- 
castle), General  Alexander,  Sir  Wilfred  I^wson  and  Mr.  Stoiy,  . 
and  finally  from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  the  leader  of  the  Conserv- 
ative opposition.   He  observed : 

That  the  prime  minister  had  told  them  that  they  did  not  consider 
this  ctause  to  be  properly  introduced  now,  because  this  was  not  the 
time  for  the  question.  It  seemed  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  the  very  best  opportunity  for  dealing  with  it.  because  they  were 
goti^  enormously  to  increase  the  electorate,  and  would,  therefore,  . 
make  the  inequality  between  men  and  women  much  greater  -than  it 
was  before.  It  wculd  be  said  they  were  going  to  extend  the  property 
franchise  \i  this  amendment  were  carried.  On  that  issue  they  were  pre- 
pared to  join  and  to  maintain  that  it  was  a  right  thing,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  make  proper  provision  for  those  classes  of  prop- 
erty holders  now  without  a  vote.  Members  who  had  canvassed  boroughs 
would  remember  that  after  going  into  two  or  three  shops  and  asking 
for  the  votes  of  those  who  were  owners,  they  have  come  to  one  perhaps  of 
the  most  important  shops  and  have  been  told,  "Oh,  it  is  of  no  use  going 
in,  there  is  no  vote  there."  Such  women  are  probably  of  education  and 
gentle  character,  and  perhaps  live  as  widows  and  take  care  of  their  fami- 
lies ;  they  have  ever}*"  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  who  should  be  the  man 
to  represent  the  constituency  in  which  they  lived  and  to  take  care  of 
their  interests  and  the  interests  of  those  dependent  on  them.  That  was 
the  ground  on  which  Lurci  Beaconsfieid  stood.  They  had  adiiercd  to 
that  ground  for  several  years,  and  there  they  stood  now. 
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The  dtviston  took  place  at  a  late  hour  with  the  result  that  the 
clause  was  defeated  by  271  votes  to  135,  being  a  majority  against 
it  of  1 36,  or  two  to  one.  But  though  such  a  vote  would  have 
been  a  sore  discouragement  if  it  had  represented  the  real  opin- 
ion of  the  House,  on  the  present  occasion  it  meant  iittlc  if  any- 
Llung.  The  government  had  sent  out  a  "five-line"  whip  for  its 
supporters,  and  so  effective  had  this  whip  been,  combined  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion  that  he  would  give  up  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  bill  if  the  clause  were  carried,  that  98  Liberals  and 
5  Home  Rulers,  known  to  be  supporters  of  our  cause,  voted 
with  the  government,  even  Mr.  Hi;^h  Mason  being  among  this 
number,  while  34  Liberals  and  J  Home  Rulers,  also  friends  of 
ours,  were  absent  from  the  division.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
had  the  government  more  wisely  left  it  an  open  question,  upon 
which  members  were  free  to  vote  according  to  their  consciences, 
our  defeat  would  have  been  turned  into  a  victory.  On  the  other 
hand  while  our  Liberal  friends  thus  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment or  abstained  from  voting,  the  bulk  of  our  supporters  in  this 
division  were  Conservatives,  a  circumstance  unknown  in  the  pre^ 
vious  histofy  of  the  movement. 

An  important  conference  of  friends  and  supporters  was  held 
the  next  morning  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  at  which 
Mr.  Stansfcld  presided.    To  use  Miss  Tod's  words: 

Never  had  a  defeated  army  met  in  a  more  Victorious  mood.  There  was 
much  indeed  to  encourage  in  the  degree  of  impurtance  to  which  ilic  ques- 
tion had  attained.  It  hsul  risen  from  a  purely  speculative  into  a  pressing 
political  question ;  it  had  been  debated  during  two  days»  and  it  was  heart- 
Oy  supported  by  the  Conservative  leader. 

The'speeches  at  the  conference  were  animated  and  full  of  hope 

for  the  future.    Mr.  Stansfeld  congratulated  the  meeting  on 

haviii^f  made  a  new  departure  ,  their  question  had  become  one  of 
practiced  politics,  and  they  had  now  to  address  themselves  in  ail 
the  constituencies  to  the  political  organizations. 

A  magnificent  meetini^^  was  held  in  St.  James  Hail  the  follow- 
ing  week.  The  hall  was  densely  crowded  in  every  part,  and  an 
overflow  meeting  was  arranged  for  those  unable  to  ^  lin  admis- 
sion. Some  of  the  speakers  *  proposed  as  the  best  measure  for 
agitation,  a  determined  resistance  against  taxation.f 

*  Mrs.  Lucas  presiding.  Dr.  Gftrrett  Anderson,  Miss  Becker,  Miss  Onne,  Mit.  BflddoetMlt.  Sca^ 
dierd,  Mrs.  Eva  M'Larcn,  Mrs.  Sinir  nk.  Mrs.  Stanton  Blatch,  MxB.  LooiM  SlWlMOOi  MiM  Sllg^nillii 
Miss  MUller,  Miss  WUkiasoo,  Mrs.  Ashworth  Hallett,  Mia*  Tod. 

t  Misft  Mailer**  *pinted  piotc*t  agaiiat  Uxatioa  witlioat  tcpiiJi«nwion,  awing  to  her  oSciat 
mpiiaiioii  at  A  nnomlMr  of  tha  Loodgo  «cfaool>bMird»  attneied  uauaiia}  attantioa.  F«r  tome  tia«  the 
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Repeated  attempts  to  obtain  a  day  for  the  debate  and  division 
were  followed  by  repeated  disappointments.  The  session  com- 
menced in  November,  1884.  Mr.  Woodall  at  once  gave  notice 
of  a  bill.  In  presenting  it  to  the  House,  he  concluded  after 
consultation  with  parliamentary  friends,  to  add  a  clause  defining 
the  action  of  his  bill  to  be  limited  to  unmarried  women  and 
widows.*   The  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  was  as  follows : 

For  all  purposes  of  and  incidental  to  the  voting  for  members  to  serve 
in  parliament,  women  shall  have  the  same  rights  as  men.  and  all  enact- 
ments relating  to  or  concerned  in  such  elections  shall  be  construed 
accordingly,  provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  enable  women  under 
coverture  to  be  reigtstered  or  to  vote  at  such  elections. 

The  addition  of  this  clause  excited  much  discussion.  Those 
in  favor  of  it  argued  that  this  limitation  would 'Certainly  be  im- 
posed in  committee  of  the  House,  which  though  it  was  in  all 
probability  prepared  to  give  the  vote  to  women  possessed  of  in- 
dependence,  dreaded  the  extension  of  faggot  votes  which  would 
have  been  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  admitting  married 
women  ;  while  the  result  would  be  the  same  whether  the  limitation 
clause  was  introduced  by  the  promoturs  of  the  bill  or  by  a  par- 
liamentary committee,  and  it  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain 
support  at  the  second  reading  if  its  intentions  were  made  clear  in 
the  bepjinning.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  gi\'in<^  the  vote  to  women  in  the  same  degree  that  it  was 
given  to  men,  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  whol^  agitation 
rested ;  that  marriage  was  no  disqualification  to  men,  and  there- 
fore should  not  prove  so  to  women  ;  and  that,  though  it  might 
be  necessary  to  accept  a  limitation  by  parliament,  it  was  not  right 
for  the  society  to  lower  its  standard  by  proposing  a  compromise. 
This  divergence  in  the  views  of  the  supporters  of  the  movement 
was  the  cause  of  much  discussion  in  the  public  press  and  else- 
where, and  unfortunately  resulted  in  the  abstention  of  some 
of  the  oldest  friends  of  the  cause  from  working  in  support  of  this 
particular  bill,  although  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  if  a  day 
could  be  obtained  its  chances  in  a  division  were  very  good. 

Vept  her  doorn  h.irred  a;^iut  the  coarte  minions  of  the  law,  but  ultimately  they  entered  the  JuTuse, 
«ei/ed  her  gitods  and  carried  them  off  to  be  ftold  at  public  auction,  but  they  were  bought  in  by  (nends 
pcxt  day.    Mi>«  Charlotte  E.  Hall  and  Mi-s  liabb  Havc  protested  and  resitted  taxation  for  many  years. 

It  k  ptob«bl«  that  MiM  MiiUer't  example  will  be  followed  by  many  ochen  next  year.  This  quiet 
{pna  of  proteM  lued  to  be  very  generally  followed  by  membets  of  tbcaodety  of  FrieiMb«  and  mutt 
c<^Tniii.uii1  the  sympathy  r  f  our  cr>-workert  in  the  United  States,  who  date  dieir  nalkNul  CXistcaM f VOtt 
Ihcir  rciu»al  to  »ubnut  to  taxation  without  reprcKntatton.— [£.  C.  S. 

*  T1i«  bDl  wat  prepared  aad  braugbt  b  by  Mr.  Woodall,  Mr.  lUiagwoitli*  Mr.  Colendce  Keaaaid^ 
Mr.  Staasf dd,  Mr.  Yorita  and  Bum  Henry  dc  Wooa*. 
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The  bill  was  introduced  on  November  19,  1884,  and  its  oppon* 
ents  took  the  unprecedented  course  of  challenging  a  division  at 
this  stage.  Leave  was  however  given  to  bring  it  in,  and  the 
second  reading  was  set  down  for  November  25,  and  then  for 
December  9 ;  on  each  occasion  it  was  postponed  owing  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  House.  It  was  next  set  down  for  Wednes- 
day, March  4,  but  its  chance  was  again  destroyed  by  the  appro- 
priation  by  the  government  of  all  Wednesdays  for  the  Seats  bill. 
Mr.  Woodall  then  fixed  on  June  24,  but  before  that  time  the 
ministerial  crisis  occurred,  and  when  that  day  arrived  the  House 
had  been  adjourned  for  the  reelections  consequent  upon  a  change 
of  government.  Ht  then  obtained  the  hrbt  place  on  Wednesday, 
July  22,  but  ai;;iin  ministers  appropriated  Wednesdays,  and  all 
chances  for  the  session  being  over,  Mr.  Woodall  gave  order  to 
discharge  the  bill. 

This  delay  stands  in  sharp  and  painful  contrast  with  the 
promptness  with  which  parliament  passed  the  Medical  Relief 
bill.  Adause  had  been  inserted  in  the  Franchise  bill  disfran- 
chising any  man  who  had  been  in  receipt  of  parish  medical  aid 
for  himself  or  family.  This  clause  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
as  it  was  stated  it  would  disqualify  from  voting  a  large  number 
of  laborers  in  the  agricultural  counties;  parliament  therefore 
found  time  amidst  all  the  press  of  business  and  party  divisions  to 
pass  the  Medical  Relief  bill  removing  this  disfranchisement  from 
men^  though  we  are  repeatedly  assured  that  nothing  but  the  want 
of  time  prevents  their  fair  consideration  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  women.  It  is  another  proof  that  there  is  always  time  for  a 
representative  government  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  its  con- 
stituents. 

Another  effort  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Den- 
man  who  introduced  a  bill  for  extending  the  parliamentary  vote 
to  women.   The  committees  *  were  unaware  of  his  intention  until 

^  central  Committee  o/  the  National  Society  /or  Womttft  fy^H^eige—lLn.  Ash  ford  (Btrmiaf. 
ham),  Miu  Lydia  E.  Becker  (Manchester),  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  esq.,  M.  A.,  Miss  Caroline  A&hunt 
Biggs,  Mi*s  Heleii  Blackburn,  Mis*  Jessie  Boucherett,  Hon.  Emmeline  Canning,  Mis*  Frances  Power 
Cobbc,  Mi*s  Jane  Cobdcn,  Miss  Courtenay,  Leon.ini  Cnurti  tiy,  c^q..  M.  P  ,  Mrs.  Cowcn  (N'ot- 
tiiiigHam),  MiM  Mabel  Shnnnaa  Crawford^  Mn.  Asbion  Dilke,  Hon.  Mr^  Mauikc  Drumisoad  (Hamp- 
«tMd),  Mn.  Millkeot  G.  Pnwcett,  Hiw  Agnes  Garrett,  Rev,  C.  Greea  (Bronley),  Mn.  Adi. 
WOCth  Halletl  (Brtsiol),  Viscountess  Hnrberton,  Thomas  H.-ire,  e!>.q.,  Mrs.  Ann  M.iria  Haslam  (Dub- 
lin), Frederick  Hill,  e!>q.,  Mrs.  John  Hoiiond,  Mrs.  Frank  Morri^n,  C.  H.  Hopwoo<i,  esq.,  Q.  C.,  M. 
P..  Mi>.  John  Hullah.  Coleridge  Kennard,csq.,  M.  P.,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bright  Lucas,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Lynch, 
Robert  Main,  «eq.,  Mn.  Laura  Pochin  McLaicn*  Mn.  £va  M&lkr  McLaxcn  (Bradford).  Mn.  Pris- 
cilla  Bright  McLaren  (Edintnirgh),  Mim  Henrtena  Mfitler,  Fredetidk  Pennington,  esq.,  M.  P.,  Mrs. 
F.  Pennington,  Miss  Reeves  Mr^  Sivillc,  Mi--  Lillie  .Stacpolc,  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinth.-tl  (M.^nchcster), 
J.  S.  Symon,  esq.,  Mi*»  Helen  Taylor,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  C.  C.  S.  L;  J.  P.  Tboiaassoo,  esq.,  M. 
P.,  Mn.  KattaMiM  Lmas  Thonanon  (BoImd),  Miw  laabeUa  M.  T«d  CBcKmi),  Miw  WiUiaan.  WillhB 
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they  read  a  notice  of  the  bill  in  the  newspapers.  The  enacting 
clause  was  as  follows : 

All  women,  not  legally  disqualified*  who  have  the  same  qualifications  as 

the  present  and  future  electors  for  counties  and  divisions  of  counties  and 
boroughs,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  knights  ol  the  shire  for  counties 
and  di\nsions  of  counties  and  for  boroughs*  at  every  election. 

A  division  was  taken  upon  it  on  June  23*  just  after  the  Seats 
bill  had  been  passed  and  the  peers  were  about  to  adjourn  in  con 
sequence  of  the  change  of  government,  AAany  protests  were 
made  that  the  time  was  ill  chosen,  and  some  peers  left 
the  House  to  avoid  recording  their  votes  while  others  voted 
s^ainst  it  without  reference  to  its  merits  as  a  question.  The 
division  showed  8  in  favor  and  36  against  There  appears  to  be 
a  strong  impression  that  if  a  bill  to  enfranchise  women  were 
passed  by  the  Commons  it  would  be  accepted  by  tlic  Lords,  while 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  that  any  measure  dealing  with 
the  representation  of  the  people  should  originate  with  the  Com- 
mons, and  not  in  the  upper  House. 

During  the  year  1885  we  sustained  the  loss  of  many  of 
the  earliest  friends  of  the  movement;  chief  among  these  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett,  who  from  the  commencement  of  its  history 
had  given  it  his  firm  and  unflinching  support.  His  conviction 
that  justice  and  freedom  must  gain  the  upper  hand  often  caused 
him  to  take  a  more  sanguine  view  of  the  prospect  than  the  event 
has  justified.  He  was  the  firm  friend  of  women  in  all  their 
recent  efforts,  and  helped  them  to  obtain  employment  in  the  civil 
service,  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  to  open  the  universities, 
and  in  many  other  ways.  Next  to  be  mentioned  is  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Stansfeld.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Ashurst,  who  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  freedom  and  may 
be  remembered  as  the  first  English  friend  of  William  L.  Gar- 
rison. She  had  been  a  member  of  the  suffracje  committee  in 
London  for  moic  than  sixteen  years,  and  gave  unfailing  s)  n^pathy 
to  all  the  efforts  made  by  her  noble  husband,  James  Stansfeld,  in 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  humanity.  This  year  has  also  been  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ronald  Shearer,  formerly  Helena 
Downing,  an  able  and  true-hearted  woman,  who  had  devoted  her 
Strength  and  talents  to  the  furtherance  of  our  cause  at  a  time 
when  its  advocates  were  still  the  objects  of  ridicule  and  attack. 

Woodall,  esq.  M.  P.  Steretary,  MiM  Flofcnct  Balftttti*.  AuUlmmi  Sierttary,  Min  Tonwiot. 
Organiztng  A_icf*t,  Wm  Moof*.  Trammrtr,  Mts.  Lama  Psdmi  McLaico.  Ojgkts  «•  FtoUuNOi 
sWBBt.  London  S.  W. 
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The  electorate  of  three  millions  of  men  is  now  increased  to  five 
miiiions,  and  by  this  extension  of  the  suffrage  the  difficulty  of 
waging  an  up-hill  fight  in  the  interests  of  the  still  excluded  class 
has  also  been  increased.  The  interests  of  the  newly  represented 
classes  will  imperatively  claim  precedence  in  the  new  parliament. 
Like  the  emancipated  blacks  who  received  the  vote  after  the 
American  civil  war,  while  the  women  who  had  supported  the 
cause  of  the  Union  by  their  enthusiasm  and  their  sacrifices  were 
passed  over»  the  miners  and  laborers  of  English  counties  have 
received  the  franchise  for  which  they  have  never  asked,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  women  who  have  worked,  petitioned  and  organized 
themselves  for  years  to  secure  it.  Women  have  now  to  appeal 
to  this  new  electorate  to  grant  that  justice  which  the  old  elector* 
ate  has  denied  them;  they  have  to  begin  again  the  weary  round 
of  educating  their  new  masters  by  appeals  and  arguments ;  they 
will  once  more  see  their  interests  "  unavoidably  "  deferred  to  the 
interests  of  the  represented  classes ;  they  will  once  again  be  bid- 
den to  stand  aside  till  it  is  time  for  another  Reform  bill  to  be 
considered ! 

In  recounting  the  history  of  woman  suffrage  frequent  allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  parallel  movements  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  through  the  same  course  of  years ;  the  most  important  of 
these  have  been  :  (i)  The  admission  of  women  to  fields  of  pub- 
lic usefulness ;  (2)  removal  of  legal  disabilities  and  hardships ;  (3) 
admission  to  a  better  education  and  greater  freedom  of  employ* 
ment.  Much  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  has  been  the 
work  of  the  active  friends  of  woman  suffiage,  and  under  the  fo^ 
tering  care  of  the  suffrage  societies. 

Under  the  first  division  comes  the  work  of  women  on  the  school- 
boards.  The  education  act  of  1870  expressly  guaranteed  their 
right  of  being  elected,  and  even  In  the  first  year  several  were 
elected.  One,  Miss  Becker,  in  Manchester,  has  retained  her  seat 
ever  since.  In  London  the  number  of  lady  members  has  greatly 
varied.  Beginning  with  two,  Miss  Jarrett  and  Miss  Davis,  in 
1879  it  rose  to  nine,  but  now,  1885,  has  sunk  again  to  three.  Miss 
Davenport  Hill,  Mrs.  Westlake,  and  Mrs.  Webster.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  their  influence  has  been  very  usefully  exerted  forthe bene- 
fit of  the  children  and  the  youni;  tc.ichcrs.  Under  this  head  also 
comes  women's  work  as  poor-law  guardians.  The  first  was  ekctLd 
in  Kensington  in  1875.  Six  year??  afterwards  a  sinall  society  t'l 
promote  the  election  of  women  was  founded  by  Miss  2vIuUcr, 
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and  the  number  elected  is  steadily  increasing.  There  are  now  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  all  forty-six.  In  Ireland  women  are 
still  debarred  from  this  useful  work.  The  election  occurs  every 
year,  and  it  is  one  of  the  local  franchises  that  women  as  well  as 
men  exercise.  Last  year  three  ladies  were  appointed  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  which  looks  after  London  hospitals  and 
asylums.  In  1873  Mr.  Stansford,  then  president  of  the  local 
government  board,  appointed  Mrs.  Hassan  Session  assistant  in- 
spector of  work-houses,  and  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years  Miss 
Mason  was  appointed  to  the  same  position.  Women  are  also 
sometimes  appointed  as  church  wardens,  overseers  of  the  roads* 
and  r^istrars  of  births  and  deaths.  These  are  the  only  public 
offices  they  fill. 

Under  the  second  heading,  the  removal  of  l^al  disabilities,  is 
Included  the  Married  Woman's  Property  act,  which  was  finally 
passed  in  1882,  twenty-five  years  after  it  had  been  first  brought 
forward  in  p  irliament  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry.  The  ancient  law  of 
England  transferred  all  property  held  by  a  woman,  except  land, 
absolutely  to  her  husband.  A  step  was  gained  in  1870  by  which 
the  money  she  had  actually  earned  became  her  own.  i  Ins  was 
followed  by  frequent  amendments,  sometimes  in  Scotland,  some- 
times in  E,ngland,  and  a  comprehensive  bill  met  \\  \\\\  frequent 
vicissitudes,  now  in  the  House  of  Lords,  now  in  the  Commons. 
The  honor  of  this  long  contest  is  chiefly  due  to  Mrs.  Jacob 
Bright  and  Mrs.  Wolstenholme  Elmy,  whose  unwearied  efforts 
were  finally  crowned  with  success  by  the  act  of  1882,  under  which 
the  property  of  a  married  woman  is  absolutely  secured  to  her  as 
if  she  were  single,  and  the  power  to  contract  and  of  sueing  and 
being  sued,  also  secured  to  her.  The  right  to  the  custody  of 
their  own  children  is  another  point  for  which  women  are  strug- 
gling.  In  1884,  Mr.  Bryce,  M.  P.,  brought  in  a  bill  to  render  a 
mother  the  legal  guardian  of  her  children  after  the  father's  death. 
This  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  vote  of  207  for,  and  only  73 
against.  In  1885,  however,  though  passing  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  postponed  till  too  late  in  the  Commons.  Another 
important  alteration  in  the  legal  condition  of  married  women  was 
made  in  1S78.  In  that  year  Mr.  Herschell  introduced  tlic  Matri- 
monial Causes  act  to  remedy  a  gross  injustice  in  the  divorce  law, 
and  Lord  Pensance  inserted  a  clause  which  provided  that  if  a 
woman  were  brutally  ill-treated  by  her  husband,  a  magistrate 
might  order  a  separate  maintenance  for  her  and  assign  her  the 
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care  of  her  children.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  original  drafting  of 
this  clause  was  due  to  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  The  long 
struggle  which  is  not  yet  terminated  against  the  infamous  Con- 

tagious  Diseases  acts  belongs  to  this  division  of  work.  The  acts 
were  passed  in  1866,  '69,  and  for  many  years  were  supported 
by  an  overpowering  majority  of  the  Hou^^c  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Stansfeld,  who  has  always  been  the  sujiporter  of  every  movement 
advancing  the  influence  of  v  omen,  has  been  the  leader  of  this 
agitation.  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  Mrs,  Stewart  of  Ougar,  and 
latterly  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  have  been  the  most  untiring  speak- 
ers on  this  question.  On  April  26,  1883,  ^1^-  Stansfeld  carried  a 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  184  against  112  for  the  abolition  of  the 
acts,  since  which  time  the  acts  have  been  suspended,  but  we  must 
look  to  the  new  parliament  for  their  total  repeal.  The  Criminal- 
law  Amendment  act  was  the  great  triumph  of  1SS5.  It  had  been 
postponed  session  after  session,  but  the  bold  denunciation  of  Mr. 
Stead,  editor  of  the  P«M  Mall  GazHte^  finally  roused  the  national 
conscience,  and  now  a  larger  measure  of  protection  is  afforded 
to  young  girls  than  has  ever  been  known  before. 

Of  the  successive  steps  by  which  colleges  have  been  founded 
for  women,  and  the  universities  opened  to  them,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  record.  The  London  University  and  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland,  recognise  fully  the  equality  of  women ;  nine 
ladies  secured  the  B.  A.  diploma  from  the  latter  university 
in  1884,  and  nine  more  in  1S8S.  Oxford  and  Cambridjg^ 
extend  their  examinations  -  to  women.  The  Victoria  Uni. 
versity  acknowledges  their  claim  to  examination.  The  L.ondon 
school  of  medicine  gives  a  first  rate  education  to  women 
(there  are  48  this  session),  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Dublin,  admits  them  to  its  classes.  There  arc  now  about  45 
ladies  who  are  registered  as  medical  practitioners.  One  of  them. 
Miss  Edith  Stone,  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Fawcett  medical  super, 
intendent  of  the  female  stafi  at  the  general  post-office,  London. 
The  success  of  the  movement  for  supplying  women  as  physicians 
for  the  vast  Indian  empire  has  attained  remarkable  success  during 
the  last  two  years. 
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CHAPTER  LVIl. 
CONTINENTAL  EUROPE.* 

BY  THKODORB  STANTON. 

]f  y  M  wr  lid  Icnow  the  iw^^titir..]  and  moral  siatiit  «f  « people, dcBittd  vbatphe* 
its  women  occupy <—[ I-  Ai\ik  MAkTis. 

There  is  notbing,  I  ihmlc,  which  marks  uions  decid^dly  the  character  of  men  or  of 
MlioM.  ihMi  tli«  maoMT  in  which  they  tveal  wonea.— 'PlmsBik 

"the  Woman  Question  in  the  Back-ground — In  France  the  Agitation  Dales  from  the 
Upheaval  of  i739~-Interaational  Women's  Rights  Convention  in  Paris,  iS/ft^ 
M  U«.  Httbertifie  Aodert  Leads  tlie  Demand  for  Suffmce— AgHation  liegm  In  luljr 
with  tiie  Kingdom— Concepdon  Arenal  in  Spain — Coeducation  in  Portugal— Ger- 
many: Leipsic  and  Berlin — Austria  in  Advance  of  Germany — Caroline  Svetla  of 
Bohemia — Austria  Unsurpassed  to  contradictions — Marriage  Emancipates  from 
Tntel^e  in  Hungary— Dr.  Henrietta  Jacobs  of  Holland— Dr  Isafaivan  Diestof 
Belgium — In  Switzerland  the  Catholic  Cantons  Lag  Behind — Marie  Gregg,  the 
l,c:tdcr— Sv  cdc  n  Stands  First — Universities  Open  to  Women  in  Norway — Associa- 
tions in  Denmark^— Liberality  of  Russia  toward  Women — Poland— The  Orient — 
Turkey— Jewnh  V^ves— Hie  Greek  Woman  in  TnA^^The  Greek  Wonan  in 
Greece  An  Uniq«e  l^iisode— Woman's  Rights  in  the  Axnerican  Sense  not  known. 

Thb  reader  of  the  preceding  pages  will  be  sorely  disappointed 
if  he  expects  to  find  in  this  brief  chapter  a  similar  record  of 
progress  and  reform.  U,  however,  he  looks  simply  for  an  earnest 
of  the  future,  for  a  humble  beginning  of  that  wonderful  revolu- 
tion in  favor  dl  women  which  has  occurred  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  a  less  degree  In  England,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
centuiy»  his  expectations  will  be  fully  realized*  More  than  this ; 
he  will  close  this  long  account  of  woman*s  emancipation  in  the 
new  world  convinced  that  in  due  season  a  similar  blessing  is  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  women  of  the  old  world. 

For  the  monvent,  the  woman  question  in  Europe  is  pushed  into 
the  background  by  the  all-absorbing  struggle  still  going  on  in 
various  forms  between  the  republican  and  monarchical  principle, 
between  the  vital  present  and  the  moribund  past ;  but  the  most 

*  This  chapter  is.  in  large  part,  arteimifi  of  Mr.  Sianion's  valuable  work  **T1t«  WoMUUI  Question 
in  Eiuope,"pabUsh«d  ia  1884  by  the  Pvomibs  of  New  York,  to  which  w«  refer  th«  leader  who 
4«ifa«a  10  stody  vMia  <l«i«il  th«  Enrppeafi  aoveaxBt  for  womeB.— (Tnb  Eomws. 
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superficial  observer  must  perceive,  that  the  amelioration  of  the 
lamentable  situation  of  European  womanhood  is  sure  to  be  one 
of  the  first  problems  to  come  to  the  front  for. resolution,  as  soon 
as  liberty  gains  undisputed  control  on  this  continent, — a  victor)- 
assured  in  the  not-distant  future.  When  men  shall  have  secured 
their  rights,  the  battle  will  be  half  won ;  women's  rights  will  fol^ 
low  as  a  natural  sequence. 

The  most  logical  beginning  for  a  sketch  of  the  woman  move* 
ment  on  the  continent,  and  indeed  of  any  step  in  advance,  is  of 
course  France,  where  ideas,  not  facts,  stand  out  the  more  promt- 
nentty;  for,  in  questions  of  reform,  the  abstract  must  always 
precede  the  concrete, — ^public  opinion  must  be  convinced  before 
it  will  accept  an  innovation*  This  has  been  the  r&k  of  France 
in  Europe  ever  since  the  great  revolution ;  It  is  her  r6U  to^y. 
She  Is  the  agitator  of  the  old  world,  and  agitation  is  the  lever  of 
reform. 

The  woman  movement  In  France  dates  from  the  upheaval  of 
1789.  Though  the  demands  for  the  rights  of  man  threw  all  other 
claims  Into  the  shade,  a  few  women  did  not  fall  to  perceive  that 
they  also  had  interests  at  stake.  Marie  Olympe  de  Gouges,  for 
example,  in  her  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,"  vindi- 
cated for  her  sex  all  tlie  liberties  proclaimed  in  the  famous 
**  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man."  During  the  empire  and  the 
restoration  the  reform  slept ;  under  the  July  monarchy  there  was 
an  occasional  murmur,  which  burst  forth  into  a  vi^^orous  protest 
when  the  revolution  of  1848  awakened  the  aspirations  of  1789, 
and  George  Sand  consecrated  her  talent  to  the  cause  of  progress. 
Du  ring  the  second  empire,  in  spite  of  the  oppressive  nature  of 
the  government,  the  movement  took  on  a  more  definite  f(  rm  ;  its 
advocates  became  more  numerous;  and  men  and  women  who 
held  high  places  in  literature,  politics  and  journalism,  spoke  out 
plainly  in  favor  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  French  women. 
Then  came  the  third  republic,  with  more  freedom  than  France 
had  enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy.  The  woman 
movement  felt  the  change,  and,  during  the  past  ten  years,  its 
friends  have  been  more  active  than  ever  before. 

The  most  tangible  event  in  the  history  of  the  question  in 
France  Is  the  International  Woman's  Rights  Congress,  the  first 
international  gathering  of  the  kind,  which  assembled  In  Paris  In 
the  months  of  July  and  August  during  the  exposition  season  of 
1 878.  The  committee  which  called  the  congress  contained  repre* 
sentatlves  from' six  different  countries,  vix.:  France,  Switzerland, 
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Italy,  Holland,  Russia  and  America.  Among  the  eighteen  mem- 
bers from  France  were  two  senators,  five  deputies  and  three  Paris 
municipal  councilors.  Italy  was  represented  by  a  deputy  and 
the  Countess  of  Travers,  an  indefatigable  friend  of  the  under- 
taking, who  died  just  before  the  opening  of  the  congress.  The 
American  members  of  the  coinmittee  were  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Mary  A-  Liveniiore  and  Theodore  Stanton.  Among  the  mem- 
bers* of  the  congress,  besides  those  just  mentioned,  were  depu- 
ties, senators,  publicists,  journalists,  and  men  and  women  of 
letters  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Sixteen  different  organizations 
in  Europe  and  America  sent  delegates.  The  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  was  represented  by  Jane  Graham  Jones  and 
Theodore  Stanton,  and  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa> 
tion  by  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

The  work  of-  the  congress  was  divided  into  five  sections,  as 
follows:  the  historical,  the  educational,  the  economic,  the  moral, 
and  the  legislative.  The  cong^ss  was  opened  on  July  25,  by 
Lton  Richer,  Its  promoter  and  originator,  and  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  friends  of  women's  rights  in  France.  He  invited 
Maria  Deraismes,  an  able  speaker  well  known  among  Paris 
reformers,  to  act  as  temporary  chairman.  The  next  thing  in 
order  was  the  election  of  two  permanent  presidents,  a  man  and  a 
woman.  The  late  M.  Antide  Martin,  then  an  influential  member 
of  the  Paris  municipal  council,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  were 
chosen.  *Mrs.  Howe,  on  taking  the  chair,  made  a  short  speech 
whicli  was  very  well  received  ;  Anna  Maria  Mozzoni,  of  Milan,  a 
most  eloquent  orator,  followed;  and  then  Genevieve  Graham 
Jones  advanced  to  the  platform,  and  in  the  name  of  her 
ilier,  Jane  Graham  Jones,  delegate  of  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  she  conveyed  to  the  congress  messages 
of  good-will  from  the  United  States.  This  address,  delivered 
with  much  feelings  and  appealing  to  French  patriotism,  was 
enthusiastically  received.  When  Miss  Jones  had  taken  her 
seat,  M.  Martin  arose,  thanked  the  foreign  ladies  for  their  ad- 
mirable words,  and  concluded  in  these  terms:  **  In  the  name  of 
my  compatriots,  I  particularly  return  gratitude  to  Miss  Graham 
Jones  for  t^e  eloquent  and  cordial  manner  in  which  she  has  just 

*  I  he  United  States  was  repruentcd  by  Albert  BrUbaoc  and  Mrs.  Brisbane,  of  Kew  York; 
Elizabeth  Chalmen  vaA  Mn.  Gibbom,  of  PhtUidelphia  ;  Colonel  T.  W.  HiniaMn,  of  MoMachusotU; 

Miss  Hotchkiss,  Fernando  Jones  and  his  wife  and  dauehter,  Jane  Graham  Jonr?  and  Genevi^-v* 
Graham  Junes  (now  Mrs.  Geo.  K.  Grant),  Mrs. Klunt^kc  and  her  two  daughters,  of  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Forty  •Ml  LoitUa  Southwoith,  of  Ohio. 

57 
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referred  to  France,  and  in  turn,  I  salute  republican  America, 
which  so  often  offers  Europe  examples  of  good  sense,  wisdom 
and  liberty," 

At  the  second  session  was  read  a  long  and  eloquent  let- 
ter from  Salv.itore  Morelii,*  the  Italian  deputy.  Theodore 
Stanton  read  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Woman  Movement  in  the 
United  States."  The  third  session  was  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tional phase  of  the  woman  question.  Tony  Rdvillon,  who  has 
since  become  one  of  the  radical  deputies  of  Paris,  spoke,  and 
Miss  Hotchkiss  presented  an  able  report  on  '*The  Education  of 
Women  in  America."  After  Miss  Hotchkiss  had  finished. 
Auguste  DesmouHns,  now  a  member  of  the  Paris  municipal 
council,  offered,  as  president  of-  the  section,  a  resolution  advo-> 
eating  the  principal  reforms — ^the  same  studies  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  coaducatton-^emanded  by  Miss  Hotchkiss.  The  resolution 
was  carried  without  debate.  Aurelia  Ciinino  Folliero  de  Luna,  of 
Florence,  followed  in  a  few  remarks  on  the  Mission  of  Woman." 
Eugenie  Pierre,  of  Paris,  spoke  on  the  Vices  of  Education  in 
Different  Classes  of  Society,"  and  in  closing  complimented 
America  in  llie  highest  terms  for  its  progres:>ive  position  on  the 
woman  question.  In  fact,  the  example  of  the  United  States  was 
frequently  cited  throughout  the  proceedings  of  this  congress, 
and  the  reformers  of  America  may  find  some  joy  in  feeling  that 
their  labors  are  producing  fruit  even  in  the  old  world. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  congress,  August  9,  1878,  a  permanent 
international  committee  was  announced.  France,  England,  Italy, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Poland, 
Russia,  Roumania  and  the  United  States  are  all  represented  on 
this  committee.f   The  chief  duties  of  this  committee  were  to  be 

'  *  Before  closing  this  bacf  sketch,  I  desirr  to  m«:ntian  wkh  <!c>.  p  gratitude  ihe  name  of  the  m.in  who 
Snt  Kftcd  up  hia  voice  in  the  Italian  ptfliWBent  to  defend  and  protect  wonien.  Salvaiore  Mordli 
dcMrva  tlic  vcncntioii  of  creqr  Italum  wobmb.  Hi*  fim  hook.  *'  Womaa  and  ScieoM  "  D«mnm 
tla  Seitnta),  dedicated  to  Aatooa  Tkftvcru,wts  Miiinattd  by  a  just  and  ndble  spirit,  too  radical,  how- 
ever, to  meet  with  tiiu%'(.-rv.il  A|>probation.  \V>i._n  he  tjntcrL-d  parlianti-nt,  Morclli,  with  the  same 
courage,  con&tancy,  and  radicaJi:iin,  demanded  the  cumpiete  emancipation  of  women.  Coiuervatiwa 
laughed,  and  majiy  (riead*  of  Ottr  movement  trembled  for  th«  cauae.  Ably  Mconded  by  Maadai.  ho 
succeeded  in  securingfor  women  the  ri>;ht  to  testify  in  civil  actions,  a  dignity  which  they  had  not  pro 
viously  enjoyed,  although,  by  an  absurd  cotflradiction  they  could  he  witnesses  in  criminal  caivcs,  convict  of 
murder  by  a  single  word  and  send  the  criminal  to  the  scaffold.  One  of  Morclli's  last  acta  wasA 
divorce  bill  which  was  (jtamined  by  the  Chamber.  Guarda<kigiiii  Tomman  Villa,  the  then  MiaUtor  ol 
jMtice.  waa  indiacd  to  accept  it,  IniC  death,  which  occurred  to  tSSo,  saved  poor  Mordli  the  paia  of 
secir.ki  Iiii;  proi»f!«iti>-vn  rcjci  ic<!.  An  appeal  tri  women  h  i>  Ix  cn  n-  idc  to  r.ii^e  a  modest  monument  to 
S^U  .lit  re  Moretii  in  memory  of  bt^  good  deeds,  hy  Anrclia  Ctmtno  Folliero  de  Luna.  The  author  of 
this  ei^iy  has  been  requested  to  receive  subscription5  to  this  fund.    Such  subscriptions  will  be  acknowl» 

•dgcd  and  forwarded  to  the  Italian  Conuaiitoe.  They  ahoukl  bo  addmaod  to  Tboedoto  Siaiilo«» 

9  rue  dc  Bassano,  Pari»,  France. 

t  The  Amcri>  .m  mcmhers  are  as  follows:  Massachu«<!t^^,  J  ilia  Ward  Heme,  Lucy  Stone  ;  TlUtloil^ 
Jane  Graham  Jones,  Misa  Hotchkiss;  New  York*  EUxabcih  Cady  Staatoo,  Sotaa  B,  Aothooy 
TboodotoStatton;  FoM«ylvaaia,Mm.GibhQqa»of  PUladdpbia.  * 
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the  advancement  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  congress  and 
to  issue  the  call  for  the  next  international  gathering.  The  con- 
gress ended  with  a  grand  banquet  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day's 
session^  in  which  about  two  hundred  guests  participated. 

The  present  situation  In  France  is  full  of  interest  and  en- 
couragement. There  are  societies,  journals,  and  different  groups 
of  reformers  all  striving  independently  bat  earnestly  to  better 
the  situation  uf  French  women  politically,  civilly,  morally  and 
intellectually.  At  the  head  of  the  agitation  in  favor  of  women's 
political  rights  stand  Hubcrtine  Auclcrt  and  her  vigorous 
monthly,  La  Cttojennc*;  the  reformers  of  the  code  are  lead  by 
Ldon  Richer  and  his  outspoken  monthly,  Droit  dcs  Femmesi; 
the  movement  in  favor  of  divorce,  which  was  crowned  with 
success  in  the  sumn^icr  of  1884,  i^^  headed  by  Alfred  Naquet  in 
the  senate,  and  finds  one  of  its  earliest  and  ablest  supporters  in 
Olympe  Audouard ;  the  emancipation  of  women  from  priestly 
domination — and  herein  lies  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
obstacle  that  the  reformers  encounter — counts  among  its  many 
advocates  Maria  Deraismes;  woman's  moral  improvement,  to  be 
mainly  accomplished  by  the  abolition  of  legalized  prostitution, 
is  demanded  by  Dr.  and  Mrs»  Chapman  and  Emilie  de  Moisier; 
while  the  great  uprising  in  favor  of  woman's  education  has  such 
a  host  of  friends  and  has  already  produced  such  grand  results, 
that  the  brief  limits  of  this  sketch  will  permit  neither  an  enu- 
meration of  the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  transition  from  France  to  Italy  is  easy  and  natural,  forit"^ 
is  on  the  Cisalpine  peninsula  that  Gallic  ideas  have  always  taken 
deeper  root  than  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  Italian  woman  movement  resembles  in  many  re» 
spects  that  of  which  we  have  jvist  spoken. 

With  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1870  began  a 
well-defined  agitation  in  favor  of  Italian  women.  The  educa^ 
tional  question  was  first  taken  up.  Prominent  among  the 
women  who  participated  in  this  movement  were  Laura  Mante- 
gazza,  the  Marchioness  Brigida  Tanari,  and  Alessandrina  Ravizza. 
Aurelia  Cimtno  Folliero  de  Luna,  who  has  devoted  her  whole 
life  to  improving  the  condition  of  her  countrywomen,  writes  me 
from  Florence  on  thb  subject.  "  Here  it  was, "  she  says,  "  that 
the  example  of  American  and  English  women,  who  in  this  re^ 

*  The  c^ce  of  this  journal  b  13,  rue  de  Gail,  Paris, 
t  The  oJ6c«  of  thb  jouraal  w  4,  rue  Dma^^^wM, 
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apc^ct  were  our  superiors,  was  useful  to  us.  While  we  were  still 
imdcff  foreign  domination  and  ignorant  of  solidarity  of  sex,  they 
iree  and  united."  The  new  political  life  produced  a 
number  of  able  women  orators  and  writers,  such  as  Anna  Mozzoni, 
Malvina  Frank,  Gualberta  Beccari,  and  many  others.  The  last 
named  founded  at  Venice  La  Donna^  and  In  1872  Aurelia  Cimino 
FoUicro  dc  Luna  established  in  Florence  La  Cornelia^  which  luis 
since  ceased  to  exist,  v.  liilc  in  1S82  Ernesta  Napollon  began  at 
Naples  the  publication  of  .  the  short-lived  VUtfianitario,  the 
younge*?t  of  a  g^oodly  list  of  jourii.ils  ■which  have  done  much  to 
excite  au  interest  in  the  woman  question.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment has  generously  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  reformers.  The 
code  has  been  modified,  schools  have  been  established,  the  univer- 
sities thrown  open  and  courses  in  agriculture  proposed. 

But  the  most  significant  sign  of  progress  in  Italy  was  afforded  by 
the  great  universal  suffrage  convent  ton,  held  at  Rome  on  Febniaiy 
II,  12,  1881.  Anna  Mozzoni,  delegate  to  the  convention  from 
the  Milan  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Woman's  Interests,  of 
which  she  is  the  able  president,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
woman  suffrage  and  introduced  a  resolution  to  this  effect  which 
was  carried  by  a  good  majority.*  In  18^  a  committee  of  the 
Chamber,  of  which  the  deputy  Peruzzi  was  chairman,  reported 
a  bill  in  favor  of  conferring  on  women  the  right  to  vote  on  muni- 
cipal aiid  provincial  questions  (t'^/d?  am)ni?nstrattvo\  a  privilege 
which  they  had  furuierly  enjoyed  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  un- 
der Austrian  rule.  This  bill  was  reintroduced  in  1882  by  the 
Deprttis  ministry  and  was  reported  upon  favorably  by  the  proper 
cunimittee  in  June,  1884.  It  is  believed  that  the  proposition 
will  soon  become  a  law.  If  such  is  the  case,  Italian  women  will 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  Italian  men  in  municipal  and  provincial 
affairs,  with  this  exception,  that  they  will  not  be  eligible  to 
ofHce  in  the  bodies  of  which  they  are  electors*!  Aurelia  Cimino 
Folliero  de  Luna,  says: 

I  make  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the  question  of  the  emancipation 
of  women  in  Italy  will  be  better  understood;  will  be  regarded  from  a 
more  elevated  standpoint  and  will  receive  a  more  general  and  greater 
support ;  f  r  if  we  turn  to  the  past,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

*  5e«  th«  ImJUxy  ol  Beitoa,  Hay  19,  ttti,  whetc  I  give  in  full  this  mnarluible  spMch. 

^  said  r>r  AiKtria  in  \\\\%  respect  further  On  In  this  chapter  will  apply  to  Italy  if  the  ptoptMid 

rdurm  i»  dually  accepted  by  {Muiiamcnt. 
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Concepcion  Arenal»  the  distinguished  Spanish  authoress,  signals 
several  signs  of  progress  in  her  country.   This  lady  writes : 

In  the  sch(X)ls  luundcd  by  the  Madrid  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Women,  nearly  five  hundred  girls  pursue  courses  in  pedagogics,  com- 
mercial studies*  modern  languages,  painting,  etc  This  instruction,  for 
the  most  part  gratis,  is  given  by  professors  who  devote  their  time  and 
,  strength  to  this  noble  object  without  receiving  any  rerauneration.—worthy 
continuators  of  the  grand  work  of  the  founder  of  the  Madrid  high-school 
for  women,  Fernando  de  Castro,  of  blessed  memory,  one  of  the  most 
philanthropic  men  I  ever  met,  who  so  loved  mankind  that  his  name  should 
be  known  in  e\  ery  land.  Nine  hundred  and  eighteen  girls  attended  the 
sc-isi  >n  of  I SSo^  1 88 1  of  the  school  of  music  and  declamation  at  Madrid,  and 
the  nunibcr  has  since  increased. 

A  few  years  ago  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  was  founded  at  the  capital, 
and  women  were  admitted  to  the  classes  in  drawing.  In  1 881 .  one  hundred 
and  thirty  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  In  1882,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  female  students  were  present  at  the  institutions  for 
intermediate  education  in  Spain.  The  co^'ducation  of  the  sexes,  there- 
fore, is  not  unknown  to  us  In  that  year  Valencia,  Harcelona.  Gerona 
and  Seville  each  counted  sixLri  r^,  while  the  single  girl  at  Mahon  discon- 
tinued her  studies  on  the  uumI  th:it  she  preferred  not  to  niine'e  with 
boys.  At  Malaga,  the  oiiiy  Icmaie  aspirant  for  the  baciicloi  s  degree  took 
seven  prizes,  and  was  '*  excellent  **  in  all  her  studies*  Duri  ng  the  academic 
3^ear,  1S81-1882.  twelve  women  attended  lectures  in  the  Spanish  universities. 
The  three  at  Madrid  were  all  working  for  the  doctorate,  and  one  had 
passed  the  necessary  examinations;  the  two  at  Valladolid  were  occupied 
with  medicine,  while  at  Barcelona  five  were  studying  medicine,  one  law, 
and  one  pharmacy.  Three  of  the  medical  'Students  have  pas«?ed  their  ex- 
aminations, but  instead  of  the  degrees,  wliich  are  refused  them,  they  are 
granted  certificates  which  do  not  allow  them  to  practice. 

Our  public  opinion  is  progressing,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  laws,  and 
especially  by  the  educational  reforms*  which  are  the  exclusive  work  of 
men.  The  council  of  public  Instruction,  a  consulting  body  holding  by 
no  means  advanced  ideaSt  was  called  upon  a  short  time  ag€>,  to  decide 
whether  the  university  certificates  conferred  upon  women  could  be  con- 
verted into  regular  degrees,  which  would  entitle  the  recipients  to  the  en- 
joy  men  t  of  the  privileges  attached  to  these  titles.  The  learned  council 
discussed,  hesitated,  tried  to  decide  the  questi(jn,  but  finally  It  it  it  in  a 
situation  which  was  neither  clear  nor  conclusive.  This  hesitancy  and 
vagueness  are  very  significant ;  a  few  years  ago  a  negative  decision  would 
have  been  given  promptly  and  in  the  plainest  terms. 

Portugal  is  following  closely  upon  the  steps  of  Spain,  and,  in 
the  former  as  in  the  latter  counti*)',  it  is  in  the  department  of 
education  that  the  most  markx-d  signs  of  an  awakening  arc  to  be 
found.  Rodrigues  de  Frcitas,  the  well-known  publicist  and  re- 
publican statesnaan  of  Porto,  says : 
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There  is  not  a  single  intermediate  school  for  girls  in  all  PortugaL  In 
1883.  the  Portugese  parliament  took  up  the  subject  of  intermediate  in* 

struction,  and  discussed  the  qiic«ti'  *n  in  its  relation  to  wfimen.  and  the  pro- 
gress in  this  direction  rcahzed  in  France  durins^  the  hist  few  years.  A 
deputy  who  opposed  the  refcjrm.  recalled  the  words  Jules  Sirnon.  prt>- 
nounccd  in  a  recent  sitting  of  the  council  of  public  instruction  at  Paris. 
The  philosopher  remarked: 

We  are  here  a  few  old  men,  very  foitunate  geatlemen,  in  being  excused  from  having  • 
to  many  the  girls  you  propoase  to  bring  up. 

Our  minister  of  the  interior,  who  has  charge  of  public  instruction,  fol- 
lowed, and  declared  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  girls"^ 
colleges.  He  said : 

It  is  true  that  M.  Jules  Simon  considers  himself  fortunate  in  not  having  to  marry  a 
girl  educated  in  a  French  college;  but  I  think  I  have  discovered  the  rea«M>n  for  thi-;. 
avensiun.  He  is  getting  in  his  dot^^c,  otherwise  he  would  experience  no  repugnance 
in  proposing  to  such  a  girl,  provided,  of  course,  that,  along  with  an  edncation,  A»  was 
at  the  same  time  pretty  and  virtnoas. 

The  chamber  laughed.  And  such  is  the  situation  to-day:  the  minister 
favorable  to  the  better  Instruction  of  women,  while  neither  minister  nor 

deputies  make  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  it  about. 

This  dark  picture  is  relie\'ed,  however,  by  one  or  two  bright  touches. 
There  are  many  private  boarding  schools  where  faniihes  in  easy  circum- 
stances send  their  daughters,  who  learn  to  speak  several  languages,  are 
taught  a  little  elementary  mathematics  and  geography,  and  acquire  a  few 
accomplishments.  Some  of  the  pupils  of  these  institutions  pass  with 
credit  the  examinations  of  the  boys'  lyceums  or  collies.  Article  73,  of 
the  law  of  June  14,  tSSo^on  intermediate  instruction,  reads  as  follows: 
"  Students  of  the  female  sex.  who  wish  to  enter  the  State  schools,  or  pass 
the  examinations  of  said  schools,  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
except  as  regards  the  regulations  concerning  boarding  scholars."  That  is 
to  say.  girls  enjoy  in  the  State  intermediate  schools  the  same  privileges 
as  male  day  scholars.  Many  girls  ha\'c  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity and  have  passed  the  lyceuni  examinations. 

Crossing  the  Rhine  into  the  Teutonic  countries,  we  find  less 
progress  on  the  whole,  than  among  the  Latin  races.  Germany, 
however,  if  behind  France  and  Italy,  is  far  ahead  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  agitation  is  divided  into  two  currents :  the  Leip- 
sic  and  the  Berlin  movements.  The  former  is  the  older,  the 
General  Association  of  German  Women  having  been  founded 
in  Leipsic  in  October,  1865.  Louise  Otto-Peters»  the  prime 
mover  in  the  org^ization  of  this  association,  may  be  considered 
the  originator  of  the  German  movement.  A  novelist  of  much 
power,  whose  stories  all  teach  a  lesson  in  socialism,  she  established 
in  1S48,  the  year  of  the  great  revolutionary  fermentation  through- 
out  Europe,  the  first  paper  which  advocated  the  interests  of 
women  in  Germany.   The  aims  of  the  Letpsic  and  Berlin  re- 
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formers  were  of  an  economic  and  educational  nature.    It  was 

felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  woman  must  have  wider  and 
better  p.iit!  fickls  of  work,  and  when  slie  must  be  more  thoroughly 
educated  in  order  to  be  able  the  easier  to  gairf  her  livelihood,  A 
paper,  New  Paths  {Neue  Bahnen),  was  established  as  the  organ  of 
the  association.  It  still  exists.  The  plan  of  holding  annual 
conventions — much  like  those  whicli  have  been  in  progress  in 
America  for  so  many  years — in  the  chief  cities  of  Germany  was 
settled  upon,  and  numerous  meetings  of  this  kind  have  already 
occurred.  At  these  gatherings  all  questions  pertaining  to 
woman's  advancement  are  discussed,  and  auxiliaiy  associations 
organized.  The  General  Association  of  German  Women  has 
sent  several  petitions  to  the  Reichstag*  or  imperial  parliament, 
demanding  various  reforms  and  innovations.  The  principal 
members  of  the  association  are  Louise  Otto-Peters,  the  president 
and  editor  of  the  Nate  Baknm;  Henriette  Goldschmidt,  the 
most  effective  speaker  of  the  group  ;<  and  Mrs.  Winter,  the 
treasurer,  all  of  whom  live  in  Leipsic ;  Miss  Menzzer  of  Dresden ; 
Lina  Morgenstem,  the  well-known  Berlin  philanthropist ;  and 
Marie  Calm  of  Cassel.  perhaps  the  most  radical  of  the  body, 
whose  ideas  on  woman  suffrage  are  much  the  same  as  those 
entertained  in  En;^land  and  the  United  States.  In  fact,  an 
American  is  frequently  struck  by  the  similarity  between  many 
of  the  features  of  the  General  Association  of  German  Women, 
and  the  Woman's  Rights  Association  in  the  United  States. 

The  Berlin  movement,  which  resembles  that  of  Leipsic  in 
everything  except  that  it  is  rather  more  conservative,  owes  its 
origin  to  that  distinguished  philanthropist,  Dr.  Adolf  Lette. 
The  Lette  Verein,  or  Lette  Society,  so  called  in  honor  of  its 
founder,  was  organized  in  December,  1865,  but  a  few  months 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Leipsic  association.  The  object 
of  the  society  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  improve  the 
material  condition  of  women,  especially  poor  women,  by  giving 
them  a  better  education,  by  teaching  them  manual  employments, 
by  helping  to  establish  them  in  business — in  a  word,  by  afford- 
ing them  the  means  to  support  themselves.  The  Lette  Society 
has  become  the  nucleus  of  similar  organizations  scattered  all 
over  the  German  empire.  Its  orc^an,  the  German  Woman's 
Advocate  {Deutcher  Frattcnaniualt ),  is  a  well-conducted  little 
monthly,  edited  by  the  secretary  of  the  society.  Jenny  Hirsch, 
Anna  Schepeler-Lctte,  daughter  of  the  founder,  has  been  for  many 
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years  and  is  still  at  the  head  of  this  admirable  society.  She 

writes  me : 

If  we  are  asked  whether  we  would  have  women  enter  public  life, 
whether  we  would  wish  them  to  become  professors  in  the  university, 
clergymen  in  the  church, and  lawyers  at  the  bar.  as  is  the.case  in  America, 
we  should  make  no  response,  lor  they  are  but  idle  questions;  These  de- 
mands have  not  yet  been  made  in  Germany,  nor  will  they  be  made  for  a 
long  time  to  cum e,  if  ever.  But  why  peer  into  the  future?  We  have  to- 
day many  Institutions^  many  customs,  which  past  centuries  would  have 
fonkcd  upon  as  contmr}'  t(j  Divine  and  human  law.  In  this  connection  we 
would  say  with  Sancbo  Panza :  "  What  is,  is  able  to  be." 

The  German  philosopher,  Herr  von  Kirchmann,  is  more 
dded  in  his  views  concerning  the  future  of  .  his  countrsrwomen. 
In  one  of  his  last  works,  entitled  Questions  and  Dangers  of  the 
Hour  *'  (Zeitfragen  und  Aienteuer)  is  a  chapter  on  "  Women  in 
the  Past  and  Future/'  where  it  la  shown  that  the  female  sex  has 
been  gradually  gaining  its  freedom,  and  the  prediction  is  made 
that  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  women  will  obtain  their  com- 
plete iiidcpeudciice  and  will  compete  with  men  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  not  excepting  politics. 

Turning  to  the  other  great  Germanic  nation,  Austria,  we  find 
still  less  progress  than  in  the  north.  In  fact,  the  movement  in 
the  south  is  little  more  than  a  question  of  woman's  self-support. 
The  important  problem  of  woman's  education  is  not  yet  resolved 
in  Germany,  and  in  Austria  still  less  has*  been  done.  In  two 
particulars,*'  writes  a  Berlin  correspondent,  ''Austria  may  be 
said  to  be  in  advance  of  Germany.  The  admission  of  women  to 
the  university  does  not  present  such  insurmountable  difficulties, 
and  her  employment  in  railroad,  post,  and  telegraph  ofiices 
does  not  encounter  such  strong  opposition."  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  from  this  statement  that  the  Austrian  universities 
arc  open  to  women.  "Our  universities  arc  shut  against  women," 
Professor  Wendt,  of  Troppau,  informs  me  ;  "  but  they  may  pass 
the  same  examinations  as  boys  who  have  finished  their  preparatory 
studies,  though  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  women's  diplomas 
that  they  may  not  continue  their  studies  in  the  university."  The 
professors,  however,  sometimes  allow  foreign  girls  to  attend 
lectures.  Professor  Bruhi,  of  Vienna,  for  example,  has  lectured 
to  men  and  women  on  anatomy.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Vienna  is  not  open  to  women,  though  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
is  much  frequented  by  them.   In  j88o,  in  fact,  three  women  re* 
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ceived  prizes  for  musical  compositions.   Johanna  Leitenbergcr, 
of  Salzburg,  writes: 

Several  newspapers  are  devoted  to  the  different  phases  of  the  woman's 
movement  in  Austria.  Some  years  ago  an  ex-olficer.  Captain  A.  D.  Korn, 
who»  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  had  passed  some  time  in  England  and  America, 
founded  the  Women* s  Uniuersai  JcurtuU  {yillgemdn$  Frauen  ZeUut^), 
This  newspaper  was  wholly  devoted  to  women's  interest,  but  it  soon  died. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Women's  Jonmal  iFrauenAUUUr)  of  Gratz, 
which  appeared  for  a  short  time  under  my  editorship,  «  «  «  4 
On  October  9,  10.  !i.  1872,  the  third  German  women's  convention 
{Deufsr/ie  Fraumkonf crenz)  was  held  at  Vienna,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
g-encral  society  for  popular  education  and  the  amelioration  of  women's 
condition.  The  other  two  sittings  of  this  society  had  been  held  at  Leipsic 
and  Stuttgart  The  soul  of  this  new  movement  was  Captain  Korn,  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned.  His  study  of  the  woman  question  in  the 
United  States  may  have  prompted  him  to  awaken  a  similar  agitation 
among  the  women  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Addresses  were  delivered  at 
this  convention  by  ladies  from  Vienna,  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Styria» 
and  atl  the  various  IntenMts  of  women  were  discussed.  *  *  *  • 
The  proceedings  of  the  convention  attracted  considerable  attention,  and 
produced  favorable  impressions  on  the  audienrc,  which  was  recruited  from 
the  better  classes  of  the  population.  But  iric  newspapers  of  Vienna 
ridiculed  the  young  movement,  its  friends  t^rt  w  lukt  warm,  and  every 
trace  was  soon  lost  of  this  iir^t  and  last  Au&tnan  women  s  rights  conven- 
tion. 

In  one  important  particular  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire 
treats  women  more  fairly  than  is  the  case  in  other  European 
countries.  ELise  Krisnohorski,  the  Bohemian  author,  writes 
me: 

Women  have  a  voice  in  the  municipal,  provincial  and  national  elections, 
though  male  citizens  duly  authorized  by  them  cast  their  vote.  With 
this  single  reserve — a  very  important  one,  it  must  be  confessed — our 

women  are  politically  the  equals  of  men.  At  Prague,  however,  this  is  not 
the  rri'^e,  The  Bohemian  capital  preserves  an  ancient  privilege  whicli  is 
in  contradiction  to  the  Austrian  electoral  kiw,  and  which  excludes  us 
from  the  elective  franchise.  Universal  suffrage  does  not  exist  in  the  eiu- 
pire.  but  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  confers  the  right  to  - 
vote.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  electoral  law»  which  is  some- 
what complicated,  which  has  its  exceptions  and  contradictions,  and  is  in 
fact  an  apple  of  discord  in  Austria  in  more  than  one  respect;  but.  spealc- 
tttg  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  a  woman  who  owns  property,  who  is  in 
business,  or  who  pays  taxes,  may  designate  a  citizen  possessing  her  con- 
fidence to  represent  her  at  the  polls.  Our  women  arc  satisfied  with  this 
system,  and  prefer  it  to  casting  their  ballot  in  person. 

It  may  be  said,  also,  that  women  are  eligible  to  f)tfice,  or  at  least  that 
there  is  no  law  against  their  accepting  it.  while  there  are  instances  of 
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Ifadr  having  doae  so.  In  soutlieni  Bohemia,  a  short  time  ag6.  a  countess 
was  chosen  member  of  a  provincial  assembly  {fikresfii  aash^UeUvo)  with 
the  approval  of  the  body,  on  the  condition  that  she  should  not  participate 
personally  in  its  deliberations,  but  should  be  represented  by  a  man  having 
full  power  to  act  for  her.  At  Agram  in  Croatia,  a  woman  was  elected, 
n  few  years  ago.  member  of  the  municipal  counci!,  and  no  objection 
was  made.  Of  course  such  cases  are  very  rare*  but  they  have  their 
significance. 

Carolina  Svetl^  the  distinguished  poet  and  author,  has  done, 
perhaps,  the  most  to  awaken  thought  on  the  woman  ques. 
tton  in  Bohemia.  She  stands  at  the  head  of  a  talented  group  of 
literafy  women,  which  plays  a  brilliant  part  in  the  fatherland  of 
Huss.  The  means  for  woman's  instruction*  however,  are  most 
lamentable  lii  Bohemia.  The  univeraities  are  diut  against  women, 
and  though  two  women  have  been  graduated  in  Switzerland, 
their  deg^rees  are  not  recognized  in  their  native'  land.  Beyond 
primary  instruction  the  State  does  almost  nothing  for  its  women, 
though  they  outnumber  tiic  other  sex  by  two  hundred  thoubaiid. 
In  several  of  the  large  cities  of  Bohemia  something  has  been 
accomplished  for  girls'  high-school  and  normal-school  instruction  ; 
but,  m  general,  we  may  say  that  the  intellectual  development  of 
Bohemian  girls  is  left  to  private  instruction.  Associations  of 
women  have  done  much  to  fill  this  void,  one  of  which,  founded 
by  Carolina  Svetid,  is  devoted  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
instruction  of  girls.  Two  thousand  women  belong  to  thisassoda* 
tion,  and  five  hundred  girls  attend  its  school  annually,  while 
many  young  women  frequent  its  school  for  the  training  of  nurses. 
This  vigorous  organization  has  disarmed  prejudices  by  the  suc- 
cess of  its  schools  and  by  the  arguments  of  its  monthly  organ, 
the  Zenski  Listy^  ably  edited  by  Eltse  Kr^nohorski,  one  of  the 
best  known  Bohemian  poetSf'and  a  leader  in  the  work  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  her  countrywomen.  Vojti  Ndprstek,  a  man 
who  has  justly  been  named  **  the  woman's  advocate,'*  has  founded 
at  Prague  the  Women's  American  Club,  whose  object  is  charity 
and  the  intellectual  elevation  of  women,  and  has  presented  the 
club  a  valuable  collection  of  books  and  objects  of  art.  A  iad), 
writing  me  from  Prague,  says": 

The  club  has  always  been  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  although  H 
has  never  had  a  constitution  or  by-laws  to  hold  it  togeLlicr, — nothing  but 
the  sinp^le  bond  of  philanthropy.  At  first  it  had  not  even  a  name.  But 
outsiders  began  to  call  its  members  '  the  Americans,'  because  they  adopted 
American  improvements  in  their  homes.  The  appellation  was  accepted 
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by  the  club  as  an  honorable  title,  and  from  that  Uiue  it  formally  called 
itself  the  **  American  Ctub.'* 

The  Austrian  code,  in  its  treatment  of  women,  is  unsurpassed 
in  contradictions.  Women,  for  example,  may  testify  in  criminal 
actions,  but  they  may  not  be  witnesses  to  the  simplest  legal 
document.  There  are  many  absurdities  of  this  sort  in  the  exist- 
ing law  which  were  unknown  in  the  ancient  code  of  inde- 
pendent Bohemia,  which  was  more  liberal  in  its  treatment  of 
women.  Divorce  exists^  but  divorced  persons  cannot  marry 
again.  Bohemia  being  a  part  of  Austria,  women  vote  in  the 
same  way  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  what  was  said  of  the 
latter  country.  But  at  Prague,  however,  women  do  not  vote,  the 
capital  still  retaining  its  old  laws  on  this  subject. 

Concerning  the  other  grand  division  of  the  empire  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  Hungary,  much  the  same  maybe  said  as  of  Bohemia. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  Hungary  has  striven  to 
attain  to  the  level  of  occidental  civilization  and  culture,  so  that 
the  question  of  the  amelioration  of  women's  condition  is  of  very 
recent  ongm  in  that  counUy.    Rose  Revai,  of  Budapest,  writes: 

Hungarian  leg-islators  have  alwa3'-s  treated  us  favorably  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  family,  marriage  and  inheritance.  By  the  mere  act  of 
marriage  we  attain  our  majority  and  are  emancipated  from  tutelage.  As 
heirs,  our  inteiests  are  not  foigotten,  and  as  widows,  we  have  the  control 
over  our  own  children.  In  business  and  trade  we  enjoy  equal  rights  with 
n:ien.  And  Hungarian  women  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
these  privileges,  as  is  shown  by  those  of  our  sex  who  occupy  worthy 
positions  in  literature*  art,  commerce,  industry,  the  theater  and  the 
school-room. 

Although  the  Hungarian  universities  are  still  closed  against 
women,  there  are  many  girls*  industrial'  and  normal  schools  and 
colleges.  The  impetus  given  to  female  education  in  Hungary  is 
diiefly  due  to  the  late  Baron  Joseph  Eoetvoes,  the  savant,  poet  and 
philanthropist,  who  was  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1867. 
Women  are  employed  in  the  postal  and  telegraphic  service. 

Returning  north,  tn  Holland,  we  find  much  the  same  situation 
as  in  the  other  Teutonic  nations.  "  The  women  of  Holland  arc 
unquestionably  better  educated,  and  entertain  as  a  body  more 
liberal  ideas  than  French  women/'  said  a  Dutch  lady  to  me,  who 
had  lived  many  years  at  Paris ;  but,  on  the  other  hand»  there  is 
not  the  little  group  of  women  in  the  Netherlands  who  grasp  the 
real  meaning  of  the  woman  question  as  is  the  case  here  in 
France.*'   Woman's  social  position  is  a  little  better  in  Holland 
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than  in  the  Catholic  countries.  In  1870  an  essay  on  the  woman 
question  "by  a  lady'*  demanded  political  rights  for  women,  and 
there  are  a  few  instances  of  women  having  lectured  on  that  sub> 
ject.   The  Dutch  universities  are  open  to  female  students,  and 

Aletta  Henriette  Jacobs,  the  first  and  only  female  physician  in 

Holland,  has  a  successful  practice  at  Amsterdam.    Dr.  Jacobs 

recently  attempted  to  vote,  and  carried  the  question  before  the 

courts.    Elise  A.  HaiL^hton,  of  Amsterdam,  writes: 

A  ft'w  of  our  women  do  not  ho'^it'ite  to  participate  in  political  and  social 
discussions.  The  Union  {Unt'c),  a  su(  icly  whu  h  aims  to  promote  puj)ular 
interest  in  politics  by  meetings,  debates,  tracts,  etc.;  the  Daybreak 
{Da^i-raad),  a  radical  association  which  holds  very  ultra  opinions  on 
politics,  religion  and  science,  and  supports  a  magazine  to  which  many 
scientific  men  contribute;  and  the  New  Malthusian  Band. an  oiganization 
sufficiently  explained  by  its  name,  all  count  several  women  amon^  their 
members. 

EHse  van  Calcar,  the  veteran  Dutch  authoress,  sums  up  the 

situation  in  Holland,  as  follows : 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess  that,  as  regards  the  general  emancipation 
of  women,  we  have  accomplished  but  very  little.  Our  work  is  indirect; 
we  can  only  proclaim  the  injustice  of  our  position. 

Two  countries,  the  product  of  Latin  and  Teutonic  civilization, 

Belgium  and  Switzerland,  must  be  touched  upon  before  we  turn 
to  the  Scandinavian  people.  Of  the  first,  Btli^ium,  about  the 
same  may  be  said  as  of  Holland  with  which  she  was  so  long 
united  politically.  A  correspondent  in  Belgium  writes  me  as 
follows : 

There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  movement  in  this  country  in  favor  of 
the  emancipation  of  women.    No  journal,  no  association,  no  organization 

of  any  kind  exists. 

But  public  opinion  is  said  to  be  quite  favorable.  Women  are 
making  their  way  slowly  into  certain  callings.  The  professors  of 
the  universities  of  Liege  and  Ghent,  when  asked  their  opinion  not 
long  ago  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  see  women  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  these  institutions 
on  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  to^ay  female  students  are  found 
at  all  the  institutions  for  higher  education.  Another  corres- 
pondent  writes : 

Within  the  past  few  years  an  effort  has  been  made  among  the 
women  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  large  cities,  and  secondary  and  pro- 
fessional scho<jls  have  been  established  for  girls,  which  are  already  pro- 
ducing good  fruit.  This  movement  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  among 
the  upper  classes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  generation  will  make 
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Tong^er  strides  in  the  direction  of  instruction  than  is  the  csmc  with  the 
present  generation. 

In  one  respect  at  least  Belgium  is  far  behind  her  neighbor, 
Holland.  Dr.  Isala  van  Diest,  the  first  and  so  far  the  only 
female  physician  in  Bel^um,  although  she  has  passed  success- 
fully all  the  necessary  examinations  and  taken  all  the  necessary 
degrees,  may  not  practice  medicine  in  heir  own  country.  She 
wrote  me  recently : 

I  fear  I  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  fight  and  go  to  France. 
England  or  Holland,  unless  I  wish  to  lose  the  fruit  of  all  my  studies* 

Concerning  the  higher  education  of  women  Dr.  van  Diest 
writes : 

There  existed  in  Belgium  some  years  ago  a  law  which  required  students 
who  would  enter  the  university,  to  pass  the  examination  of  graduate  in 
letters  {^radiU-cn-Ulires),  Candidates  for  this  degree  were  expected  to 
know  how  to  translate  Greelc  and  write  Latin.  But  as  there  were  no 
schools  where  girls  could  study  the  dead  languages  with  the  thorough* 
ness  of  boys  who  were  trained  six  years  in  the  classics»  the  former  were 
almost  entirely  shut  out  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  an 'university 
course.  This  graduate  however,  no  longer  exists,  and  the  entrance  of 
women  into  our  universities  is  now  possible.  Female  students  are  found 
to-day  at  Brussels.  Liege  and  Ghent,  but  their  number  is  still  very  smalL 
It  was  in  18S0  that  the  first  woinaa  entered  the  university  of  Brussels,  but 
it  was  nut  until  1SS3  that  their  admission  became  general.  They  pursue, 
for  the  most  part,  scientific  studies,  thereby  securing  more  lucrative  posi- 
tions as  teachers,  and  pass  their  examinations  for  graduation  with  success. 

Switzerland  being  made  up  of  more  tlida  a  score  of  separate 
cantons  closely  resembling  our  States  in  their  political  or[:r.iniza- 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  situation  throughout  the 
whole  country — small  though  it  be.  However,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  said  that  the  Helvetic  republic  has  remained 
almost  a  passive  spectator  of  the  woman  movement,  though  a 
few  signs  of  progress  are  worthy  of  note.  The  Catholic  cantons 
lag  behind  those  that  liave  adopted  Protestantism,  and  the  latter 
are  led  by  Geneva.  Though  subject  to  the  Napoleonic  code, 
Geneva  has  never  knov^^n  that  debasing  law  of  the  tutelage  ci 
women  which  existed  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  other  cantons^ 
even  in  the  intelligent  canton  of  Vaud,  where  it  was  abolished 
only  in  1873.  It  was  not  until  18S1  that  a  federal  statute  put 
an  end  to  the  law  throughout  all  Switzerland.  Geneva  has 
always  been  very  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  married  women — 
divorce  exists,  excellent  intermediate  girls'  schools  were  created 
more  than  thirt>'  >'ears  ago,  and  women  are  admitted  to  all  the 
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university  lectures.    Marie  GcLgij,  the  untiring  leader  ol  the 

movement  in  that  country,  writes  me  : 

However,  notwithstanding  these  examples  <>f  libernlity.  which  denote 
th:it  the  law-makers  had  n  breadth  of  view  in  accurd  with  tlieir  lime. 
Switzerland,  as  a  whijle.  has  been  fine  of  the  least  disposed  of  European 
Stales  to  accept  the  idea  of  the  civil  emancipation  of  woman,  much  less 
her  political  emancipation,  so  that  from  1S48  to  1868  the  demands  of 
American  women  were  considered  here  to  be  the  height  of  extravagance. 
.  .  .  .  The  seed  planted  In  America  in  1848^  though  its  growth  was  dif- 
ficult finally  began  to  take  root  in  Europe.  The  hour  had  come. 

In  March,  1868,  Marie  Goegg  ])ubHshed  a  letter,  in  which 

she  invited  the  women  of  all  nations  to  join  with  her  in  the  for- 

niciiion  of  a  society.  In  July  of  that  same  year  the  Woman's 
International  Association  w.is  founded  at  Geneva  \\  ith  Marie 
Goegg  as  president.  The  organization  began  immediately  an 
active  work,  and  through  its  efforts,  several  of  the  reforms  already 
mentioned  were  brought  about,  and  public  opinion  in  Switzer- 
land considerably  enlightened  on  the  question.    Mrs.  Guegg  :iays  s 

With  the  object  of  advrinrtng  the  younf*'  movement.  I  established  at  my 
own  risk  a  bi-mnnthly.  the  Woman  s Journal  ( Journal des  ft-mmts).  But 
this  was  a  violation  of  that  good  Latin  xm Ato,  ftstina  Imt^,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  months  the  paper  suspended  publication.  Swiss  public  opinion 
was  not  yet  ready  to  support  such  a  venture. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that,  except  in  England,  all  the  women's 
societies  created  in  Europe  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
International  Association  refrained  from  touching  the  question  of  the 
political  rights  of  women.  The  Swiss  association,  on  the  contrary,  always 
included  this  subject  in  its  proj^ramme.  But,  unfortunately,  at  the  moment 
when  our  cllorls  were  nieetinj;^  with  success,  and  the  future  was  lull  of 
pr(  iiiusc  f<  )r  t  he  cause  wliirh  we  advoc.ited.  the  terrible  Franco-German 
war  brt>ke  out,  and,  for  variuus  reasons  unnecessary  to  go  into  here,  I 
felt  constrained  to  resign  the  presidency,  and  the  aasociation  came  to  an 
end. 

Two  years  later  the  International  Association  was  revived  in  the 
form  of  the  Solidarity  {Soitdartfi),  whose  name  signified  the 
spirit  which  ought  to  unite  all  women.  In  1875  Mrs.  Gtegg  be- 
came president  of  the  new  organization  as  well  as  founder  and 
editor  of  its  organ,  the  Solidarity  IhilUttn  {Buiictin  de  la  Solida- 
rttt^).  But  on  September  20,  r88o,  both  society  and  journal 
ceased  to  exist.    The  president  in  her  farewell  address  said: 

The  dissolution  of  the  Solidarity  ought  not  to  discourage  us,  but  ought 

rather  to  cause  us  to  rejoice,  for  the  recent  creation  of  so  many  women's 
national  societies  in  different  countries  pr  Dves  that  the  Solidarity  has 
accomplished  its  aim,  so  that  we  have  only  to  retire. 
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The  striking  success  of  university  coeducation  in  Switzerland 

calls  for  a  few  words  of  notice.    Mrs.  Goegg  writes: 

In  October,  1872,  I  sent  a  petition  to  the  ^rnn<i-council  of  Geneva,  ask- 
in<^  th;it  women  be  admitted  to  the  university  of  Geneva  on  the  same 
foc3ting  as  men.  The  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  in  Switzer- 
land, and  especially  in  Geneva,  may  be  judged  from  tlie  fact  thut.  fearing 
to  compromise  the  demand  if  I  acted  in  my  own  name  or  that  of  the  Soli- 
darity, the  petition  was  presented  as  coming  from  *'the  mothers  of 
Geneva."  Our  prayer  was  g^ninted. 

The  number  of  women  who  have  pursued  studies  at  Geneva 
has  steadily  increased  every  year.  In  1878  the  university  of 
Nuefchatel  was  thrown  open  to  wonien,  while  the  university  of 
Zurich  has  long  had  a  large  number  of  female  students.  Pro- 
fessor Pfliiger,  of  the  university  of  Bern,  writing  to  me  in  April, 
1883,  said  : 

From  February  2.  1876,  to  the  present  time,  thirty-five  women  have 
taken  degrees  at  our  medical  school.  The  lectures  are  attended  each 
semister  on  an  average  by  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  women,  while  from 
three  to  six  follow  the  lectures  on  philosophy  and  letters.  The  presence 
of  women  at  our  university  has  occasioned  no  serious  inconvenience  and 
many  colleagues  favor  it 

The  rector  of  the  university  of  Geneva  wrote,  February, 

1883  : 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  attendance  of  women  at  o\xr  university  has 
occasioned  us  no  inconvenienre  except  in  some  lectures  of  the  medical 
school,  where  the  subjects  are  not  always  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  their 
treatment  before  mixed  classes. 

We  shall  now  glance  at  the  situation  of  woman  in  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries,  Sweden,  Norway  sind  Denmark.  Sweden 
stands  first,  just  as  Germany  does  among  the  Teutonic  nations, 
and  France  among  the  Latin  nations ;  in  fact  we  may  perhaps 
go  farther  and  say  that  of  all  Continental  States,  Sweden  leads 
in  many  respects  at  least,  in  the  revolution  in  favor  of  women. 

The  State,  the  royal  family,  private  individuals,  and,  above  all, 
women  themselves  have  all  striven  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the 
ediancipation  of  Swedish  women.  Normal  schools,  high  schools, 
primary  schools,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  both  at  Stockholm,  dairy  schools  and  a 
host  of  other  educational  insitutions,  both  private  and  public, 
are  thrown  wide  open  to  women.  The  State  has  founded  scholar- 
ships for  women  at  Upsala  University  and  at  the  medical  school  of 
the  university  of  Lund.    Numerous  benevolent,  charitable  and 
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industrial  societies  have  been  established  and  In  many  instances 
are  managed  by  women.  But  the  best  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  liberal  spirit  which  prevails  in  Sweden  by  showing  what  the 
State  has  done  for  the  emancipation  of  women.  For  instance, 
in  1S45,  equality  of  inheritance  for  son  and  daughter  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  wife  was  given  equal  rights  with  the  husband  as 
regards  the  common  property;  in  1846,  woman  was  permitted 
to  practice  industrial  professions  and  to  carry  on  business  in  her 
own  name;  in  1861,  the  professions  of  surgery  and  dentistry 
were  opened  to  her;  in  1864,  her  rights  in  trade  and  industrial 
pursuits  were  enlarged  ;  in  1870,  she  was  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versities and  medical  profession  ;  in  J  872,  a  woman  of  twenty-five 
was  given  the  full  right  of  disposing  of  herself  in  marriage,  the 
consent  of  parents  and  relations  having  beea  necessary  before 
that  time;  and  in  1874,  a  married  woman  became  entitled  to 
control  that  part  of  her  private  property  set  aside  for  her  per* 
sonal  use  in  the  marriage  contract,  as  well  as  to  possess  her  own 
earnings.  The  reforms  in  favor  of  married  women  are  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  society  founded  in  1871  by  Mrs.  £. 
Anckarsv&rd  and  Anna  Hierta  Retiius,  whose  aim  was  the  accoflD" 
plishment  of  these  very  reforms. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  toward  securing  full  politic 
cal  rights  for  Swedish  women.  In  many  matters  relative  to  the 
muncipality,  women  vote  on  the  same  terms  with  men,  as  for 
exaniple,  in  tlie  choice  of  the  parish  clei^,  in  the  ckction  of 
municipal  councilors,  and  members  of  the  county  council.  This 
latter  body  elects  the  House  of  Lords,  so  that  woman's  influence, 
through  an  intermediate  electoral  body,  is  felt  in  the  upper 
chamber.  May  this  not  be  one  reason  why  the  Swedish  legis- 
lature has  been  so  liberal  toward  women?  Demands  have  been 
made,  but  in  vain,  for  the  complete  franchise  which  would  confer 
upon  women  the  privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  the  diet. 
Woman's  interests  have  found  a  warm  and  energetic  advocate  in 
the  Harm  Revinu  {Tidskrift  for  Hemmit)t  which  was  founded  in 
1859  Hon.  Rosalie  d'Olivecrona  and  the  Baroness  Leyon- 

hufoud,  to-day  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Adlersparre.  The  paper  is  still 
edited  by  the  latter;  Rosalie  d'Olivecrona^  who  has  always  been 
a  most  active  friend  of  the  woman  movement,  having  retired  in 
1S68. 

If  we  cross  the  boundaries  of  Sweden  into  the  sister  kingdom 
of  Noruay,  we  find  the  condition  of  woman  absolutely  changed. 
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Concerning  Norway,  I  have  said  almost  nothing/'  writes  Ca- 
milla Collett,  the  distinguished  Norwegian  author,  in  some  notes 
which  she  sent  me  recently  on  the  situation  of  women  in  Scandi* 
navia,  "  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  there  is  little  to  say/' 

The  long  and  oppressive  domination  of  Denmark  prostrated 
Norway,  but  her  clurjc  union  with  Sweden  since  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, has  begun  to  have  a  good  effect,  and  the  liberal  influence 
of  the  latter  country  in  favor  of  woman  is  already  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  the  other  half  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  One 
step  in  advance  has  been  the  opening  of  the  university  to 
women — "The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  Nonvay,"  says 
Camilla  Collett.  Miss  Cecilie  Thorescn,  the  first  female  student 
to  matriculate  at  Christiania  University^  writing  to  me  from 
Eidsvold,  Norway,  in  December,  1882,  says  it  was  in  1880 
that  she  decided  to  try  and  take  an  academic  degree.  Her 
father,  therefore,  applied  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
for  the  necessaiy  authorization ;  the  latter  referred  the  applica- 
tion to  the  university  authorities,  who,  in  their  turn,  submitted 
the  portentous  question  to  the  faculty  of  the  law^hool.  In 
due  season  Miss  Thoresen  received  this  rather  unsatisfactory 
response: 

The  admission  ul  women  to  the  university  is  denied,  but  we  recognuee 
the  necessity  for  changing  the  lav  on  the  subject. 

Thereupon  Mr.  H.  E.  Berner,  the  prominent  liberal  member 
of  the  Storthing,  or  Norwegian  parliament,  introduced  a  bill 
permitting  women  to  pursue  university  studies  leading  to  the 
degrees  in  arts  and  philosophy  (examen  artium  and  examen 
philosopktcum^  The  committee  reported  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  bill;  on  March  50^  1882,  it  passed  without  debate  the 
Odelsthing,  one  of  the  two  chambers  of  the  Storthing,  with  but 
one  dissenting  voice — ^that  of  a  clergyman ;  on  April  21, 1882,  it 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  other  house,  the  Lagthing; 
and  it  finally  became  a  law  on  June  15,  1882.  But  Mr.  Bemer 
did  not  stop  here.   He  once  wrote  me : 

In  my  opinion  there  hardly  exists  nowadays  another  social  problem 
which  has  a  better  claim  on  public  attention  than  that  of  the  emancipation 
of  women.  Until  they  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  men,  we  shall 
not  have  departed  from  the  days  of  barbarism. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Berner  succeeded  in  making  it  possible  for  women 
to  take  all  university  degrees,  the  l.iw  of  1882  having  opened  to 
them  only  the  degrees  in  arts  and  philosophy.    He  is  now  press* 
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ing  on  the  atteiitiuii  of  pirlianient  other  reforms  in  favor  of 
women  ;  and  he  has  recently  written  me  that  he  believes  that  his 
efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

In  Denmark  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  political 
rights,  nothing  for  school  suffrage,  though  the  liberal  movement 
of  1S48  improved  woman's  legal  position  slightly.  But  the  sltua> 
tion  of  married  women  is  still  very  unsatisfactory,  for  ft  may  be 

summed  up  by  saying  that  her  property  and  her  children  are 
controlled  by  the  husband.  In  1879  many  thousand  women 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  the  right  to  their  own  earnings,  and 
a  law  was  passed  to  this  effect.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
thanks  to  the  example  set  by  Sweden,  much  has  been  done  to 
open  to  women  the  field  of  work.  In  1875  the  university  con- 
sented to  receive  women,  but  as  the  State  furnishes  them  only 
primary  instruction,  and  does  nothing  for  their  intermedi- 
ate instruction,  leaving  this  broad  gap  to  be  filled  by  pri- 
vate efforts,  the  educational  situation  of  Danish  women  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  But  the  women  themselves  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  matter,  and  high  schools  and  professional 
schools  for  women,  and  generally  managed  by  women,  are 
springing  up. 

Denmark  has  produced  several  journals  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  women  and  edited  by  women.  The  Friday  (FredagnC^ 
issued  from  July,  1875,  to  1879,  was  edited  by  Vilhelmine  Zahle. 
It  was  a  bold,  radical  little  sheet.  The  name  was  probably  taken 
from  the  Wtman* s  Journal  and  Friday  Society ^  which  appeared  at 
Copenhagen  in  1767,  under  the  anonymous  editorship  of  a  woman. 
The  Woman  s  Revinv  {Tidsskr  if t  for  Kvindcr)  began  to  appear  in 
January,  1SS2.  Its  editetr,  Eitnde  Fibiger,  has  associated  with 
her  Mr.  Friis,  a  very  earnest  friend  of  the  women's  movement, 
who  has  given  a  mure  progressive  turn  to  the  paper,  which  has 
come  out  for  women's  suffrage — the  first  journal  in  Denmark  to 
take  this  radical  step. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  sign  of  progress  is  the  founda- 
tion, during  the  past  few  years,  of  numerous  associations  of 
women  with  different  objects  in  view.  John  Stuart  Mill's  "Sub- 
jection of  Women,"  which  was  translated  into  Danish  and  widely 
read;  the  "Letters  from  Clara  Raphael,"  of  Mathilde  Fibiger, 
which  appeared  still  earlier,  in  1850;  the  writings  of  Camilla 
CoUett,  of  Norway ;  the  liberal  utterances  of  the  great  poets  of 
the  North,  Bjdmsen,  Hostrup  and  Ibsen,  whose  ''Nora'*  has 
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rightfully  procured  for  him  the  title  of  *' Woman's  Poet  **;  the 
great  progress  in  America,  Entrland  and  Sweden ;  all  these  influ- 
ences stimulated  thtnight,  weakened  prejudices  and  prepared  the 
way  for  reforms  in  the  Danish  peninsula.  Kirstine  Frederiksen, 
of  Copenhagen,  says : 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  Danish  women  are  weary  ol  the  part  allotted  to 
them  in  the  uld  sucioty,  a  part  ch;ir;icteriz(jd  by  the  sentiment  that  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  a  who. in  is  that  there  is  nothiii^^  to  say  about 

her  When,  in  due  time,  the  claim  lor  piiHtical  rij^hts  is  made  here 

in  Denmark,  then  will  women  from  all  classes  unite  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  the  palladmiii  which  alone  can  protect  them  from  arbitrarineas  and 
subjection. 

We  shall  now  take  up  the  Slavonic  Louiitries,  beginning  with 
Russia,  w'liich  stands  first,  not  only  because  of  its  vastncss,  but 
also  because  of  its  liberality  toward  women.  The  position  of 
the  Russian  women  before  the  law  is  very  peculiar.  Children, 
whatever  their  age  and  whether  male  or  female,  are  never  eman> 
cipated  from  the  control  of  their  parents.  The  daughter  can 
only  escape  from  this  authority^  and  then  only  in  a  limited  de- 
gree,  by  marriage,  and  the  son  by  entering  the  service  of  the 
State.  In  the  provinces  alone  ^irls  of  twenty-one  may  many 
without  the  parents*  consent.  The  married  woman  b  in  the  full 
power  of  her  husband*  though  she  is  the  mistress  of  her  own 
fortune.  Divorce  exists.  Russian  women  vote  on  an  equality 
with  men  for  members  of  the  municipal  councils  and  county 
assemblies,  and  these  two  bodies  choose  the  boards  which  transact 
the  public  business,  such  as  superintending  the  collection  of 
taxes,  keeping  the  roads  in  order,  directing  the  schools,  etc.  The 
Russian  woman  does,  not  however,  appear  at  the  polls,  but  is 
represented  by  some  male  relative  or  friend  (as  we  have  already 
seen  in  Austria)  who  casts  the  vote  for  her.  Thus  the  Russian 
woman,  except  that  she  is  inelig^iblc  to  office,  possesses  all  the 
political  rights  of  the  Russian  man — a  privilege,  however,  that  is 
of  little  value  in  a  country  where  liberty  is  crushed  under  the 
iron  heel  of  autocracy.  The  position  of  the  Russian  peasant 
women  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  women  of  the  upper  classes. 
They  find  some  comfort,  however,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  rapidly 
spreading  religious  sects,  which  resemble  somewhat  the  American 
Revivalists  or  Anabaptists*  In  fact,  the  subject  condition  of 
Russian  women  Is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  growth  of  these 
sects ;  down*trodden  by  society  and  the  State,  they  seek  liberty 
in  religion.   In  some  of  these  sects  women  preach.   Miss  Maria 
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ZcbnkotI,  an  able  Russian  writer,  sends  me  this  curious  informa- 
tion : 

W'c  ha\  c;  lately  heard  of  a  new  sect  which  preaches  a  doctrine  exalting 
woman.  She  is  placed  above  man,  because  she  can  give  birth  t(i  anotlicr 
being.  Her  puin  and  travail  are  so  great,  that  alleviating  the  other  suf- 
ferings and  annoyances  of  woman  would  be  but  a  poor  reward;  she  la 
entitled  to  the  deepest  gratitude  of  mankind. 

Thouc^ht  concerning-  the  emancipation  of  wonnan  was  first 
.iwakciKti  among  the  upper  classes  abuut  1840,  inspired  by  George 
'Sand,  but  was  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  men  of  science  and 
authors.  The  new  ideas  continued  to  exist  in  a  latent  form  until 
the  freedom  of  the  serfs  in  i860,  when  they  burst  forth  into  life. 
The  reforms  of  the  last  reign,  the  abolishment  of  bureaucratic 
government  and  the  emancipation  of  the  shives,  advanced  the 
cause  of  woman,  for  the  daughters  of  the  office-holders  and  land- 
owners, reduced  to  poverty  by  these  changes,  were  forced  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  and  earn  their  own  living.  Woman's  suc- 
cess in  the  walks  of  higher  education — especially  in  medicine — 
has  been  a  great  victory  for  the  friends  of  the  rights  of  woman. 
The  government,  the  professors  of  the  university  and  women 
themselves  have  all  united,  more  or  less  heartily,  in  a  common 
effort  to  give  Russian  women  facilities  for  a  complete  education. 
The  first  woman's  medical  school  in  Russia  owes  its  origin  to  a 
donation  of  $0,000  rubles  from  a  woman.  The  war  department 
— for  Russia  thinks  of  medicine  only  in  its  relation  to  the  army — 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  new  movement,  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, though  in  a  restricted  manner,  was  thrown  open  to  women.* 
As  yet  women  physicians  may  treat  only  diseases  of  women  aiiU 
children,  but,  notwithaLanciiiig  tlur,  citav.  back,  there  arc  fifty-two 
women  physicians  in  St.  Petersburg  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in  Russia.  During  the  last  war  with  Turkey  twenty  women 
physicians  did  noble  work  in  the  army.  Women  flock  to  tli« 
universities  in  great  numbers.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
render  the  profession  of  law  accessible  to  them,  but  the  govern- 
ment has  prohibited  it.  It  is  expected  that  ere  long  women  will 
be  professors  in  the  university.  The  chemical,  medical  and  legal 
associations  have  already  received  women  into  membership. 

In  literature  Russian  women  take  an  active  part ;  reviews,  maga- 
sines,  and  political  journals  counting  many  women  among  their 

•  Kccent  rtforms  in  the  w.tr  de{>artment  call  for  economy,  and  the  minister  hto  !j««n  forccfi  to  rcfua© 
tlw  WMial  ftubsidy  K  r  the  kupport  of  the  woman's  medical  courves  and  they  are  unfortunately  itt  a  very 
critical  sitnatioo.  Th«  nsuU  will  pirobftbljr  b«  th«  (ouodation  of  medical  college*  fo«  women  indpeiiH 
dent  of  (oveniment  aid. 
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contributors  and  in  some  cases  their  directors.  Writes  Maria 
Zebrikoff: 

It  is  especially  in  the  domain  of  fiction  that  Russian  women  excel.  After 
the  two  renowned  names  of  Tonigofoeff  and  Tolstoi,  the  greatest  genius 
of  which  our  contemporerf  litersture  can  boast  is  Krestowsky,  the 
pseudonym  of  woman. 

"The  reactlonaiy  party,**  exdasms  the  same  lady  with  en- 
thusiasm, *' counts  in  its  ranks  no  woman  distinguished  for 
thought  or  talent.**'  Even  this  brief  glance  at  woman's  position 
in  Russia  conclusively  proves  that  when  the  day  of  liberty  comes 
to  the  great  Cossack  empire,  the  women  will  be  as  thoroughly 
fitted  to  ciitcr  upon  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  as  the  men. 
The  women  of  no  other  continental  nation  are  perhaps  better  pre- 
pared for  complete  emancipation  than  those  of  Russia.  Here, 
as  in  several  other  respects,  autocratic  Russia  resembles  free 
America.  The  good-will  of  every  transatlantic  frie;i<!  of  woman's 
elevation  should  ever  go  forth  to  this  brave,  struggling  people  of 
the  North. 

The  civil  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland*  a  part  of  Russia,  has 
been,  since  1809,  the  Napoleonic  code ;  the  other  Polish  provinces 
of  Russia  are  subject  to  Russian  law.  Under  the  former,  the 
woman  has  an  eqUal  share  in  the  patrimony;  but  the  married 
woman  is  a  perpetual  nitnor.  According  to  the  Russian  code, 
on  the  contrary,  a  girl  receives  only  a  fourteenth  part  of  the 
patrimony ;  and  when  a  distant  tehitive  dies,  brothers  alone  in* 
herit.  But  a  woman  has  absolute  control  of  her  own  property : 
aad  when  she  becomes  of  age,  at  twenty-one,  she  may  buy,  o n, 
sell,  without  being  subjected  to  any  tutehiLje,  without  requiring 
the  consent  of  the  husband— the  very  contrary  of  the  Napoleonic 
code.  This  same  thing  is  true  in  several  other  particulars,  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  much-abused  Russian  civili- 
zation is  in  sDme  respects  superior  to  the  much-vaunted  Latin 
civilization,  in  regard  to  education,  the  Polish  woman  is  not  so 
well  ofi.  In  the  primary  schools  alone  does  she  enjoy  equal 
rights ;  in  secondary  education  she  has  far  fewer  advantages  than 
the  boy ;  while  as  for  university  instruction,  she  is  forced  to  seek  it 
in  Russia  or  in  foreign  lands,  the  Polish  universities  being  abso- 
lutely dosed  against  her.  In  the  Polish  provinces  under  direct 
Russian  authority,  the  State  does  nothing  whatever  for 
woman's  instruction ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  same 
thing  is  true  except  in  the  matter  of  primary  instruction.  Polish 
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women  may  practice  medicine,  if,  besides  this  foreign  diploma, 
they  also  pass  an  examination  b*.for«*  the  medical  school  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Tomaszewicz  Dobrska  is  one  of  the  few  Polish 
women  who  has  succeeded  in  this  difficult  field. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Cracow  is  open  to  men  alone, 
but  Madeline  Andrzejkowicz  has  endeavored  to  fill  the  gap 
by  establishing  at  Warsaw  a  school  of  painting  for  women. 
The  first  woman's  industrial  school  was  founded  in  1S74  ^ 
W  ir^iw,  and  during  the  first  six  years,  to  1880^  it  had  743 
scholars.  Establishments  of  this  kind  are  now  quite  numerous 
In  the  kingdom,  but,  for  political  reasons,  they  have  not  been 
founded  in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia.  The  unfortunate 
political  situation  of  Poland,  which  robs  even  men  of  their  rights, 
is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  emancipation  of 
women.  There  are,  however,  many  encouraging  signs  of  prog- 
ress. At  Warsaw  there  Is  more  than  one  newspaper  edited  by  a 
woman.  Marie  Ilnicka  has  owned  and  edited  for  more  than 
sixteen  years,  at  the  capital,  a  paper  which  is  widely  read  and 
winch  has  gr  it  influence.  It  is  no  uncunuaun  thing  for  woiiien 
to  deliver  public  lectures,  which  are  very  popular  and  draw 
large  houses.  Elise  Orzeszko,  the  distinguished  Polish  novelist, 
tells  me: 

.  We  have  confidence  in  the  efforts  of  the  men  who  are  leading  society 

and  who  are  sacrificing  their  talents  and  earnestly  tr)iling  to  advance 
liberal  ideas.  In  the  meanwhile  our  duty  is  to  awaken  thought  on  the 
question  (i(  woman's  rights,  so  that  when  a  better  day  does  come  to 
Poland,  women  may  be  ready  to  parncipate  in  the  common  welfare. 

But  we  cannot  close  this  brief  sketch  without  mentioning  the 
Orient,  that  region  of  transition  between  the  darkness  of  Asia 
and  the  light  of  occidental  Europe  ;*  for,  though  the  position  of 
woman  is  in  general  so  lamentable  that  at  first  glance  it  seems 
best  to  pass  over  this  portion  of  the  continent  in  silence,  one 
catches  here  and  there  a  glimmer  of  progress  that  portends  a 
better  day  in  the  still  distant  future.  And,  too,  regenerate 
Greece  commands  our  attention,  for  she  indeed  is  a  rich  oasts  in 
this  desert  of  Mohammedan  conquest. 

There  are  many  Ottoman  women,  especially  among  the  rich 
families,  who  desire  to  change  their  dress  and  enter  into  relations 
with  the  women  of  other  religions,  but  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities  are  always  ready  to  check  thb  tendency  and  to  rigor- 
ously enforce  tnc  ancient  customs.    In  certain  harems  earnest 
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efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  true  family  life  and  to  bring 
up  the  children  under  the  eye  and  care  of  the  parents,  w  ith  the 
aid  of  foreign  governesses,  who,  along  with  the  languages,  incul- 
cate the  habits  and  manners  of  occidental  nations.  Vain 
attempts  have  been  made  to  found  girls'  schools.  There  are 
noble  natures  who  long  for  amelioration  of  their  state,  and  for 
.  {Mogress,  but  fanaticism  condemns  everything  to  mortal  stagn»> 

tion. 

The  Jewish  woman  leads  a  contracted,  monotonous  existence 
under  the  authonty  of  the  priest.  The  wives  of  many  rich 
bankers  have  tried  to  do  something  to  improve  the  condition  of 
Hebrew  women  by  founding  aid  societies,  primary  schools,  and 
normal  schools.  The  Bulgarian  women  of  the  country  enjoy 
an  agricultural  and  pastoral  life,  and  those  of  the  city  are  simple 
and  primitive  in  their  habits  and  customs.  But  little  has  been 
done  for  woman's  Instruction,  though  some  worthy  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  schools.  The  hope  of  the  tegenera. 
tion  of  the  Oriental  woman  lies  in  the  influence  of  Greek  civilisa- 
tion.  The  emancipation  of  the  Greek  woman  means  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Turkish  woman. 

The  Greek  woman  in  the  Orient  must  be  studied  under  two 
heads:  the  Greek  woman  in  Turkey  aiwl  the  Greek  woman  in 
Greece.  In  both  cases  we  find  them  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
western  civilization — perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  with  the 
spirit  of  their  classic  ancestors.  Primar}%  secondary  and  normal 
schools,  asylums,  hospitals,  societies — all  for  women  and  generally 
managed  by  women — are  found  in  all  the  Greek  centers  of  Tur- 
key.  Calliope  A.  Kechayia,  the  cul tu  red  principal  of  the  Zappion, 
the  famous  girls'  college  at  Constantinople,  says: 

The  intellectual  condition  of  the  Greek  woman  In  the  Orient  is.  gen- 
erally speaking,  not  inferior  to  that  of  women  in  many  parts  of  Euiope; 
and  as  regfards  the  initruction  of  the  girls  of  the  lower  clasaei»  It  is  much 
superior  to  that  of  several  Latin  countries. 

The  Greek  woman  in  Greece  differs  essentially  from  the  Orien- 
tal  woman.  With  the  independence  of  Greece  came  a  great 
patriotic  movement  for  the  building  up  of  the  new  nationality,  a 
movement  in  which  women  took  a  most  active  and  prominent 
p  irt.  Several  American  women,  especially  Mrs.  Hill,  lent  their 
aid  and  founded  the  first  girls'  school  at  Athens.  *'A  whole 
generation  of  women,"  says  a  Greek  lady,  "distinguished  for 
their  social  and  family  virtues,  received  their  education  in  this 
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college."  An  assocaation  af  Greeks  soon  afterward  eslabltshed  a 
nonnal  school  for  women.  The  Greek  government  also  early 
took  up  the  question  of  popular  education  without  excluding 
women  from  its  plans.  The  way  in  which  young  Greek  school* 

mistresses  hastened  all  over  the  peninsula,  spreading  knowledge, 
the  Greek  laii^^uai^e  and  their  own  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
newly  liberated  nation,  is  one  of  the  most  unique  episodes  in 
modem  history.  "  It  is  true  and  beyond  dispute,"  I  am  told  by 
Miss  Kechayia,  "  that  the  Greece  of  to-day  owes  its  rapid  prog- 
ress and  its  Greek  instruction  to  its  women.'*  But  the  Greek 
woman  is  more  than  a  school-mistress.  The  wife  of  a  public  man 
has  other  than  social  duties  to  occupy  her.  She  often  represents 
her  husband  before  his  constituents.  She  participates  actively 
and  usefully  in  many  of  his  political  affairs.  It  frequently  hapu 
pens  that  the  wife  goes  into  the  provinces  to  solicit  votes  for  her 
husband,  and  sometimes  in  drawing-room  lectures  she  defends  his 
political  conduct.  "In  truth  these  facts  would  not  be  believed 
by  a  foreigner  if  he  had  not  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes/*  I  was 
once  told  by  a  Greek.  Associations  of  various  kinds  have  been 
formed  by  women  during  the  past  few  years*  and  there  b  at  least 
one  instance  of  a  woman  lecturing  in  public  on  literary  topics. 
However,  woman's  nghts  in  the  American  sense  has  not  3fet 
penetrated  into  Greece,  but  from  what  has  just  been  said  it  will 
be  seen  that  when  that  day  comes,  the  reform  will  find  a  soil  well 
prepared  for  its  reception. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  general  view  of  the  present  status  of  the 
Woman  Question  on  the  European  Continent.  It  will  have  been 
constantly  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  that  in  every  country 

there  are  evidences  of  progress.  Public  opinion  in  the  Old  World 
is  slowly  but  surely  accepting  Voltaire's  statement  when  the 
broad-minded  philosopher  says,  with  a  dash  of  French  gallantry: 
"Women  are  capable  of  doing  everything  we  do,  with  this  single 
difference  between  them  and  us,  that  they  are  more  amiable  tlian 
we  are."  In  matters  of  instruction,  the  ideas  of  Montesquieu 
and  Aim^  Martin  arc  gaining  ground.  "The  powers  of  the 
sexes,"  wrote  the  penetrating  author  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Laws,** 
"would  be  equal  if  their  education  were,  too.  Test  women  in 
the  talents  that  have  not  been  enfeebled  by  the  way  they  have 
been  educated,  and  we  will  then  see  if  we  are  so  strong.'*  *'  It  is 
in  spite  of  our  stupid  system  of  education,"  declared  Aim^  Martin, 
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more  than  fifty  years  ago,  "that  women  have  an  idea,  a  mind 
and  a  soul."  And  even  the  more  radical  utterances  of  the  late 
Eugene  Pelletan  find  an  echo.  "  By  keeping  women  outside  of 
politics,"  once  said  the  distinj^uished  senator,  "  the  soul  of  our 
country  is  diminished  by  one-half."  No  wonder  then  that 
Frances  Power  Cobbe  likens  this  revolution  to  the  irresistible 
waves  of  the  ocean.  "Of  all  the  movements,  political,  social  and 
religious,  of  past  ages,  there  is,  I  think,"  writes  Miss  Cobbe,  **  not 
one  so  unmistakably  tide-like  in  its  extension  and  the  uniformity  - 
of  its  impulse,  as  that  which  has  taken  place  within  living  mem- 
ory among  the  women  of  almost  every  race  on  the  globe.  Other 
agitations,  reforms  and  revolutions  have  pervaded  and  lifted  up 
classes,  tribes,  nations,  churches.  But  this  movement  has  stirred 
an  entire  sex,  even  half  the  human  race,  *  *  •  When  the 
time  comes  to  look  back  on  the  slow,  universal  awakening  of 
women  all  over  the  globe,  on  their  gradual  entrance  into  one 
privileged  profession  after  another,  on  the  attainment  by  them 
of  rights  of  person  and  property,  and,  at  last,  on  their  admission 
to  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that 
of  all  the  '  Decisive  Battles  of  History,'  this*  has  been,  to  the 
moralist  and  philosopher,  the  most  interesting ;  even  as  ft  will  be 
(I  cannot  doubt)  the  one  followed  by  the  happiest  Peace  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen." 
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BY  B.  c.  s. 

Reaching  London  amidst  the  fogs  and  mists  of  November, 
1882,  the  first  person  I  met,  after  a  separation  of  many  years,  was 
our  revered  and  beloved  friend,  William  Henry  Channing.  The 
tall,  graceful  form  was  somewhat  bent ;  the  sweet,  thoughtful  face 
somewhat  sadder ;  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  world  seemed 
more  heavy  on  his  heart  than  ever.  With  his  refined,  nervous 
organization,  the  gloomy  moral  and  physical  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don was  the  last  place  on  earth  where  that  beautiful  life  should 
have  ended.  I  found  him  in  earnest  conversation  with  my  daugfa* 
ter  and  a  young  Englishman  soon  to  be  married,  advising  them 
not  only  as  to  the*  importance  of  the  step  they  were  about  to 
take,  but  as  to  the  minor  points  to  be  observed  in  the  ceremony. 
At  the  appointed  time  a  few  friends  gathered  in  Portland-street 
chapel,  and  as  we  approached  the  altar,  our  friend  appeared  in 
surplice  and  gown,  his  pale,  spiritual  face  more  tender  and  beau- 
tiful than  ever.  This  was  the  last  marriage  service  he  ever  per- 
formed, and  it  was  as  pathetic  as  original,  his  whole  appear- 
ance  so  in  harmony  with  the  exquisite  sentiments  he  utterrd  thit 
we  who  listened  felt  as  if  for  the  time  being  we  had  entered  with 
him  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

Some  time  after,  Miss  Anthony  and  I  called  on  him,  to  return 
our  thanks  for  the  very  complimentary  review  he  had  written  of 
the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage.  He  thanked  us  in  turn  for  the 
many  pleasant  memories  we  had  revived  in  those  pages,  which  he 
said  had  been  as  entertaining  as  a  novel ;  *'  but,**  said  he,  "  they 
have  filled  me  with  indignation,  too,  over  the  repeated  insults 
offered  to  women  so  earnestly  engaged  in  honest  endeavors  for 
the  uplifting  of  (nankind.  I  blushed  for  my  sex  more  thaii  once 
in  reading  these  volumes.'*  We  lingered  long  in  talking  over  the 
events  connected  with  this  great  struggle  for  freedom.  He  dwelt 
with  tenderness  on  our  divisions  and  disappointments,  and  en- 
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terecl  more  fully  into  the  humiliations  suffered  by  women  than 
any  man  wc  ever  met.  His  conversation  that  day  was  fully  as 
appreciative  of  the  nice  points  in  the  degradation  of  sex  as 
is  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  wonderful  work  on  "The  Subjection 
of  Woman."  He  was  intensely  interested  in  Frances  Power 
Cobbe's  efforts  to  suppress  the  yivisectionists,  and  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  he  was  presiding  at  a  parlor  meeting  at  Mrs.  Wolcott 
Brown's,  when  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  gave  an  admirable  ad* 
dress  on  the  causes  and  cure  of  the  social  evil.  Mr.  Channtng 
qpoke  beautifully  in  closing,  paying  a  warm  and  merited  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Black  weirs  clear  and  concise  review  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  question. 

Reading  so  much  of  English  reformers  in  our  journals,  of  the 
Brights,  the  McLarens,  the  Taylors,  of  Lydia  Becker,  Caroline 
^^ggSf  Josephine  Butler  and  Octavia  Hill,  and  of  their  great 
demonstrations  with  lords  and  members  of  parliament  in  the 
chair,  we  had  longed  to  compare  the  actors  in  those  scenes  with 
our  speakers  and  conventions  on  this  side  the  water.  At  last  we 
met  them,  one  and  all,  in  London,  York,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  in  great  public  meetings  and  parlor  re- 
unions, at  dinners  and  receptions,  listened  to  their  public  men  in 
parliament,  the  courts  and  the  pulpit,  to  the  women  in  their  va- 
rious assemblies,  and  came  to  the  conclu^Mon  thai  Americans  sur- 
pass them  in  oratory  and  the  spirited  manner  in  which  they 
conduct  meetings.  They  have  no  system  of  elocution  in  England 
such  as  we  have — a  thorough  training  of  the  voice,  in  what  is 
called  vocal  gymnastics.  A  hesitating,  apologetic  way  seems  to  ' 
be  the  national  idea  for  an  exordium  on  all  questions.  Even 
their  ablest  men  who  have  visited  this  country,  such  as  Kingsley, 
Stanley,  Arnold,  Spencer,  Tyndal,  Huxley,  and  Canon  Farrar, 
have  all  been  criticised  by  the  American  public  for  their  stam- 
mering enunciation.  They  have  no  speakers  to  compare  with 
Wendell  Phillips  and  George  William  Curtis,  or  Anna  Dickinson 
and  Phoebe  W.  Couzins.  John  Bright  is  without  a  peer  among 
his  countrymen,  as  are  Mrs.  Bessant  and  Miss  Helen  Taylor 
among  the  women.  Miss  Tod,  from  Belfast,  is  a  good  speaker. 
The  women,  as  a  general  thing,  are  more  fluent  than  the  men ; 
those  of  the  Bright  family  In  all  its  branches  have  deep,  rich 
voices. 

Among  the  young  women,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Charles  Mc- 
Laren, Mrs.  Scatcherd,  Miss  Henrietta  Mailer,  Mrs.  Fenwick 
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Miller,  and  Lady  Harbcrton,  all  speak  with  comparative  ease  and 
self-possession.  The  latter  is  striving  to  introduce  for  her  coun- 
trywomen a  new  style  of  dress,  in  which  all  the  garments  are  bi- 
furcated, but  so  skillfully  adjusted  in  generous  plaits  and  folds, 
that  while  the  wearer  enjoys  the  utmost  freedom,  the  casual  ob- 
server is  quite  Ignorant  of  the  innovation.  We  attended  one  of 
their  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  that  question,  at 
which  Miss  King,  Mrs.  Charles  McLaren,  and  Lady  Harberton 
appeared  in  the  new  costume.  All  spoke  in  its  defense,  and  were 
very  witty  and  amusing  in  criticising  the  present  feminine  forms 
and  fashions.  Lady  Harberton  gave  us  a  delightful  entertain- 
ment one  evening  at  her  fine  residence  on  Cromwell  Road,  where 
we  laughed  enough  to  dissipate  the  depressing  effect  of  the  fogs 
for  a  week  to  come  over  the  recitations  of  Comey  Green  on  the 
piano.  There,  among  many  other  celebrities,  we  met  Moncure 
D.  Conway*  and  his  charming  wife. 

1  reached  England  in  time  to  attend  the  great  demonstration 
in  Glasgow  to  celebrate  the  extension  of  the  municipal  franchise 
to  the  women  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  remarkable  occasion.  St. 
Andrew's  immense  hall  was  packed  with  women  ;  a  few  men 
were  admitted  to  the  gallery  at  half  a  crown  apiece.  It  was  said 
there  were  5,000  people  present.  When  a  Scotch  audience  is 
thoroughly  roused,  nothing  can  equal  the  enthusiasm.  The  ar- 
riving of  the  speakers  on  the  platform  was  announced  with  the 
wildest  applause,  the  entire  audience  rising,  waving  their  hand* 
kerchiefsi  and  clapping  their  hands,  and  every  compliment  paid 
the  people  was  received  with  similar  outbursts  of  pleasure.  Mrs. 
McLaren,  a  sister  of  John  Bright,!  presided,  and  made  the  open- 
ing speech,  I  had  the  honor,  on  this  occasion,  of  addressing  an 
audience  for  the  first  time  in  the  old  world.  Many  others  spoke 
briefly.  There  were  too  many  speakers;  no  one  had  time  to 
warm  up  to  the  point  of  eloquence.  Our  system  of  conventions 
of  two  or  three  days,  with  long  speeches  discussing  pointed  and 
radical  resolutions,  is  quite  unknown  in  England.  Their  meet- 
ings consist  of  one  session  of  a  few  hours  into  which  they  crowd 

all  the  speakers  they  can  summon  together.    They  have  a  few 

* 

•  He  a>ked  me  confideniiaUy  If  I  knuw  wh  u  the  "  D  "  in  his  n.ame  &tood  for.  "  Why,"  said  I,  *'  in 
line  with  your  profession,  it  must  be  iur  '  Divtiitty,'  or  '  DoxoloKy.'  "  "  No,  '  %Avi  he,  "  ior  *  Dynam- 
ite.' "  As  we  were  being  blown  up  just  then  in  .ill  parts  of  London,  I  begged  him  not  to  explode  un- 
til Sunday  morning  in  old  South  Church,  a.s  1  would  nither  »ee  a  wreck  of  the  old  thcologios  than  o£ 
our  charming  ho>te«!>  and  Corney  Green,  who  were  giving  u»  thi»  plc;i»ant  entertainment. 

f  She  '•ay'«  »he  prefers  to  be  known  as  the  wife  of  Duncan  McLaren,  a  member  of  parliament  froim 
Edinburgh  for  sixteen  years,  who  always  TOtcd  right  on  the  wouitD  qucnioo,  while  John  Bright  i«  op> 

po»ed  to  the  movement. 
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tame  resolutions  on  which  there  can  be  no  possible  difference  of 
opinion  printed,  with  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  speak  ap- 
pended.  Each  of  these  is  read^  a  few  short  speeches  made,  that 
may  or  may  not  have  the  slightest  reference  to  the  resolution, 
which  Is  then  passed.  The  last  is  usually  one  of  thanks  to  some 
lord  or  member  of  parliament  who  may  have  condescended  to 
preside  at  the  meeting,  or  to  do  something  for  the  measure  in 
parliament ;  it  is  spoken  to  like  all  that  have  gone  before.  The 
Queen  is  referred  to  tenderly  in  most  of  the  speeches,  although 
she  has  never  done  anything  to  uierit  the  approbation  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  suffrage  for  woman.  As  on  this  occasion  a  woman 
conducted  the  meeting,  much  of  the  usual  red  tape  was  omitted. 

From  Glasgow  cjuite  a  large  party  of  the  Brightsaiul  McLarens 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  H()n.  Duncan  McLaren  gave  us  a 
warm  welcome  to  Ncwingtun  House,  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Salisbury  crags.  These  and  the  Pentland  Hills  are  the  re- 
maurkable  feature  in  the  landscape  as  you  approach  this  beautiful 
city,  with  its  monuments  and  castles  on  which  are  written 
the  history  of  the  centuries.  We  passed  a  few  charming  days 
driving  about,  visiting  old  friends,  and  discussing  the  status  of 
woman  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Here  we  met  Elizabeth 
Pease  Nichol,  Jane  and  Eliza  Wigham,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
since  we  sat  together  in  the  World*s  Anti-«lavery  Convention  in 
London  in  1840^  Yet  I  knew  Mrs.  Nichol  at  once ;  her  strongly- 
marked  face  is  one  not  readily  forgotten. 

I  went  with  the  family  on  Sunday  to  Friends'  meeting,  where 
a  most  unusual  manifestation  for  that  decorous  sect  occurred.  I 
had  been  told  that  if  I  felt  inclined,  it  would  be  considered  quite 
proper  for  me  to  make  some  remarks,  and  just  as  I  was  revolving 
an  opening  sentence  to  a  few  thoughts  I  desired  to  present,  a 
man  arose  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  and  began  in  a  low 
voice  to  give  his  testimony  as  to  the  truth  that  was  in  him.  All 
e>'es  were  turned  toward  him,  when  suddenly  a  friend  leaned  over 
the  back  of  the  seat,  seized  his  coat-tails  and  jerked  him  down  in 
a  most  emphatic  manner.  The  poor  man  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  maintained  a  profound  silence.  I  learned  afterwards 
that  he  was  a  bore,  and  the  friend  in  the  rear  thought  it  wise  to 
nip  him  in  the  bud.  This  scene  put  to  flic^ht  all  intentions  of 
speaking  on  my  part,  lest  L'  too,  might  <;et  outside  the  prescribed 
limits,  and  be  suppressed  by  force.  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Nichol  at 
Huntly  Lodge,  where  she  has  entertained  in  turn  many  of  our 
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American  reformers.  Her  walls  have  echoed  to  the  voices  of 
Garrison,  Rogers,  Samuel  J.  May,  Parker  Pillsbury,  Henr>'  C 
Wright,  Douglass  and  Remond,  and  hosts  of  English  philan- 
thropists. Though  over  eighty,  she  is  still  awake  on  all  queslicMis 

of  the  hour,  and  generous  in  her  hospitalities  as  of  yore. 

l.  itLT,  Miss  Anthony,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Rebecca  Muorc, 
spent  several  weeks  in  Etliiibury^h  looking  over  Mrs.  Nichol's 
voluminous  correspondence  with  the  anti-slaver>''  apostles,  to  see 
if  anything  of  interest  could  be  gleaned  for  these  volumes.  She 
found  Mrs.  Moore  as  a  traveling  companion  better  than  the  rn^^st 
approved  encyclopedia, 'as  she  possessed  all  possible  information 
on  every  subject  and  locality,  so  that  ail  Miss  Anthony  had  to  do 
was  to  keep  her  enr';  open  whenever  she  was  sufficiently  rested  to 
listen.   There,  too.  Miss  Anthony  visited  Dr.  Ag^es  McLaren,  in 
reehercki  Yiomt^  and  found  her  as  charming  in  the  social  circle 
as  she  was  said  to  be  skillful  in  her  profession.   She  spent  several 
days  also  with  Dr.  Jex  Blake,  and  from  her  lips  heard  the  full  ac 
count  of  her  prolonged  struggle  to  open  the  medical  college  to 
women,  and  to  secure  for  them  as  students  equal  recognitioa. 
After  listening  to  all  the  humiliations  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  and  their  final  expulsion  from  the  university,  and  of 
the  riots  in  Edinburgh,  Miss  Anthony  felt  that  Dr.  Jex  Blake  had 
fought  the  battle  with  great  wisdom  and  heroism.    The  failure 
of  ihc  experiment  in  that  university  was  not  due  to  a  u  art  of 
tact  in  the  women  who  led  the  movement,  but  to  the  natural 
bigotry  and  obstinacy  of  the  Scotch  people,  the  universal  hostility 
of  the  medical  professors  to  all  innovations,  and  the  antagonism 
men  feel  towards  women  as  competitors  in-  the  sciences  and  pro- 
fessions.   Before  leaving  Edinburgh  a  public  reception  was  ten- 
dered  to   Miss  Anthony,    Mrs.  Nichol    presiding.  Professor 
Blackie,  Mrs.  Jessie  Wellstood,  and  the  honored  guest  herself,  did 
the  speaking.   With  refreshments  and  conversation  it  was  alto- 
gether a  pleasant  occasion. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  making  .new  friends  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Mrs.  Margaret  Lucas,  whose  whole  soul  is  in 
the  temperance  movement,  escorted  me  from  Edinburgh  to  Man- 
chester, to  be  present  at  another  great  demonstration  in  the 
Town  Hall,  the  finest  building  in  that  district.  It  had  just  been 
completed,  and,  with  its  ante-rooms,  dining  hall,  and  various  apart- 
ments for  social  entertainments,  was  altogether  the  most  per* 
feet  hall  I  had  seen  in  England.   There  I  was  entertained  by  Mrs. 
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Matilda  Roby,  who,  with  her  husband,  ^.ive  me  a  most  hospit. 
able  reception.  She  invited-  sevend  friends  to  luncheon  one 
day,  among  others,  Miss  Lydia  Becker,  editor  of  the  Suffrage 
/ournal  in  that  city,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steinthal,  who  had  visited 
this  country  and  spoken  on  our  platform.  The  chief  topic  at  the 
table  was  John  Stuart  Mill,  his  life,  character,  writings,  and  his 
position  with  reference  to  the  political  rights  of  woman.  In  the 
evening  we  went  to  see  Ristori  in  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having 
seen  her  many  >  cars  before  in  America,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
her  still  so  vigorous.  And  thus,  from  week  to  week,  were  suf- 
frage meetings,  receptions,  dinners^  luncheons  and  theatres  pleas* 
antly  alternated. 

The  following  Sunday  we  heard  a  grand  sermon  from  Moncure 
D.  Conway*  and  had  a  pleasant  interview  with  him  and  Mrs.  Con- 
way at  the  close  of  the  sessions.  Later  we  spent  a  few  pleasant 
days  at  their  artistic  home,  filled  with  books*  pictures,  and  me- 
mentoes  from  loving  friends.  A  billiard-room  with  well-worn  cues 
and  balls  may  in  a  measure  account  for  his  vigorous  sermons — 
quite  a  novel  adjunct  to  a  parsonage.  A  garden  reception  there 
to  Mr.  aiid  Mrs.  Howelis,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
American  novelist  surrounded  by  his  admiring  friends.  Howells 
and  Hawthorne  seemed  to  be  great  favorites  in  the  literary  cir- 
cles of  England  at  that  time,  but  I  never  read  one  of  their  novels 
without  regretting  for  the  honor  of  American  women  that  they 
had  not  painted  more  vigorous  and  piquant  characters  for  their 
heroines. 

One  was  always  sure  of  nicetinc^  some  Americans  worth  know- 
ing at  the  Conway's  in  Bedford  Tark.  We  dined  there  with  Mary 
Clemmer  and  Mr.  Hudson,  just  after  their  marriage,  and  a  bright, 
pretty  daughter  of  Murat  Halstead,  who  chatted  as  gaily  among 
the  staid  Rnc:lish  as  on  her  native  heath.  There,  too,  we  first 
saw  Mrs.  William  Mellen  with  her  daughters,  from  Colorado 
Springs,  now  residing  in  London  for  the,  purpose  of  educating  a 
family  of  seven  children,*  although  there  is  no  so  fitting  place  to 
educate  children  to  the  duties  of  citizens  of  a  republic,  as  under 
our  own  free  institutions.  If  possessed  of  wealth,  they  readily 
adopt  aristocratic  ideas,  and  enjoy  the  distinctions  of  class  they 
find  In  all  monaicfaical  countries,  which  totally  unfit  them  for 

*  She  occupies  the  ^"rr;e  'if  Tin  Fnr'!^^  ■womnn  v-ho  hrw  taken  her  srveti  cMMren  to  Germany  fur  ihcir 
education.    Huw  »iraxige  ii  u  thai     many  paxenti  iiua^uie  that  they  *isux  educate  their  dtilUren  better 
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properly  appreciating  the  democratic  principles  it  b  our  interest 
to  cherish  at  home. 
The  Sunday  after  Mr.  Conway  left  for  Australia,  I  was  invited 

to  fill  his  pulpit.  Spending  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Conway,  we 
attcntjcci  the  Latlics"  Club  one  <iftLTnoon.  The  Itaciuig  spirits 
scciried  to  be  Mis§  Orme  aiid  Miss  Richardson,  both  attorneys  in 
practice,  with  an  office  in  London,  though  not  yet  regularly  ad- 
mitted to  the  Queen's  Bench.  The  topic  of  discussion  w  as  the 
well-worn  theme — the  education  of  girls  :  but  no  one  seemed  quite 
prepared  to  take  off  all  the  ligatures  from  their  bodies  and  the 
fears  of  everything  known  or  unknown  from  their  minds,  and  leave 
them  for  a  season  to  grow  as  nature  intended,  that  we  might  find 
out  by  seeing  them  in  their  normal  condition  what  their  real  wants 
and  needs  might  be.  I  suggested  for  their  next  topic,  the  proper 
education  of  boys,  which  was  accepted.  I  retired  that  night  very 
nervous  over  my  sermon  for  the  next  day,  and  the  feeling  stead- 
ily increased  until  I  reached  the  platform ;  but  once  there,  my 
fears  were  all  dissipated,  and  I  never  enjoyed  speaking  more  than 
on  that  occasion,  for  I  had  been  so  long  oppressed  with  the 
degradation  of  woman  under  canon  law  and  church 'discipline 
that  I  had  a  sense  of  relief  in  pouring  out  my  indignation. 

My  theme  was,  "  What  has  Christianity  done  for  Woman  ?" 
and  by  the  facts  of  history,  I  showed  clearly  that  to  no  form  of 
religion  was  vvoman  indebted  for  one  impulse  of  freedom,  as  all 
alike  have  taught  her  inferiority  and  subjection  to  man.  No 
lofty  virtues  can  emanate  from  such  a  condition.  Whatever 
heights  of  dignity  and  purity  women  have  individually  attained, 
can  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  the  dogmas  of  their  religion. 

With  my  son  Theodore,  always  deeply  interested  in  my  friends 
and  public  work,  we  called  on  Mrs*  Gray,  Miss  Jessie  Boucherett 
and  Dr  Hoggin,  who  had  written  essays  for  "The  Woman  Ques- 
tion  in  Europe  on  our  American  minister,  Mr.  LoweU,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Smalley,  and  many  other  notable  men  and  wo- 
men. By  appointment  we  had  an  hour  with  the  Hon.  John 
Bright  at  his  residence  on  Piccadilly.  As  his  photograph,  with 
his  fame,  had  reached  America,  his  fine  face  and  head,  as  well 
as  his  political  opinions,  were  quite  familiar  to  us.  He  received 
us  with  great  cordiality,  and  manifested  a  clear  knowledge,  and 
deep  interest  in  regard  to  all  American  affairs.  Free  trade  and 
woman  suffrage  formed  the  basis  of  our  conversation  ;  the  litera- 
ture of  our  respective  countries,  our  great  men  and  women,  the 
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lighter  topics  of  the  occasion.  He  is  not  sound  in  regard  to  the 
poh"tical  rights  of  women,  but  it  is  not  given  to  any  one  man  to 
be  equally  clear  on  all  questions.  He  voted  for  John  Stuart  Mill's 
amendment  to  the  "  Household  Suffrage  Bill,"  in  1867,  but,  as  he 
said,  as  a  personal  favor  to  a  friend,  without  any  strong  convic- 
tions as  to  the  merits  of  what  he  considered  '*a  purdy  senti* 
mental  measure/* 

Wc  attended  the  meeting  called  to  rejoice  over  the  passage  of 
the  Married  Woman's  Property  bill,  which  gave  to  the  women  of 
England  in  1882  what  we  had  enjoyed  in  many  States  in  this 
country  since  1848.  Mrs.  Jacob-  Bright,  Mrs.  Scatcherd,  Mrs* 
Almy,  and  several  members  of  parliament  made  short  speeches 
of  congratulation  to  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  carrying 
the  measure.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  to  the  tact  and 
persistence  of  Mrs.  Bright,  more  than  to  any  other  one  person, 
belonged  the  credit  of  that  achievement.  Hon.  Jacob  Bright  was 
at  that  time  a  member  of  parliament,  and  fully  in  sympathy  with 
the  bill ;  and  while  Mrs.  Bright  exerted  all  her  social  influence  to 
make  it  popular  with  the  menibcrs,  her  husband,  thoroughly 
versed  in  parliamentary  tactics,  availed  liimself  of  every  techni- 
cality to  push  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Mrs. 
Bright's  chief  object  in  securing  this  bill,  aside  from  establishing 
the  right  every  human  being  has  to  his  own  property,  was, 
to  lift  married  women  on  an  even  plane  with  widows  and  spin* 
sters,  thereby  making  them  qualihcd  voters. 

The  next  day  we  went  out  to  Barn  Elms  to  visit  Mr.  nnd  Mrs. 
Chas.  McLaren.  Mr.  McLaren,  a  Quaker  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, has  sustained  to  his  uttermost  the  suffrage  movement,  and 
his  charming  little  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Pochin,  Is  worthy 
the  noble  mother  who  was  among  the  earliest  leaders  on  this 
question,  speaking  and  writing  with  equal  ability  on  all  phases  of 
the  subject.  Bam  Elms  is  a  grand  old  estate,  a  few  miles  out  of 
London.  It  was  the  dairy  farm  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  pre- 
sented  by  her  to  Sir  Francis  Wakingham.  Since  then  it  has  been 
inhabited  by  many  persons  of  note.  It  has  existed  as  an  estate 
since  the  time  of  the  early  Saxon  Kings,  and  the  record  of  the 
sale  of  Bam  Elms  in  the  time  of  King  Athelston  is  still  extant. 
What  with  its  well-kept  lawns,  fine  old  trees,  and  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  the  Thames  winding  round  its  borders,  and  its  wealth 
of  old  associations,  it  is  indeed  a  charming  spot.  Our  mem- 
ory  of  those  days  will  not  go  back  to  Saxon  Kings^  but  remain 
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with  the  liberal  host  and  hostess,  the  beautiful  children  and  the 
many  charming  acquaintances  we  met  at  that  fireside.  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  ancient  lords  and  ladies  who  dispensed  their 
hospitalities  under  that  roof,  did  in  any  way  surpass  the  present 
occupants.  Mrs.  McLaren,  interested  in  all  the  reforms  of  the 
day,  IS  radical  in  her  ideas,  a  brilliant  talker,  and,  for  one  so  young, 
remarkably  well  informed  on  all  political  questions.  One  thing 
is  certain,  those  old  walls  never  echoed  to  more  rebellious  talk 
amoncf  \vomen  against  existing  conditions,*  than  on  that  evening. 

It  was  at  Barn  Elms  I  met  for  the  first  time  Mrs.  Fannie  Hertz, 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  many  pleasant  acquaintances  after- 
wards. She  is  said  to  know  more  distinguished  literary'  people 
than  any  other  woman  in  London.  I  saw  her,  too,  several  times 
in  her  own  cozy  home,  meeting  at  her  Sunday-afternoon  recep- 
tions many  persons  I  was  desirous  to  know.  On  one  occasion  I 
found  George  Jacob  Holyoake  there,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of 
young  ladies,  all  stoutly  defending  the  Nihilists  in  Russia,  and 
their  right  to  plot  their  way  to  freedom  ;  they  counted  a  dynasty 
of  Czars  as  nothing  in  the  balance  with  the  liberties  of  a  whole 
people.  As  I  joined  the  circle  Mr.  Holyoake  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  one  in  favor  of  peaceful  measures 
among  all  those  ladies.  "  Now/*  said  he»  "  I  have  often  heard  it 
said  on  your  platform,  that  the  feminine  element  in  politics 
would  bring  about  perpetual  peace  in  government^  and  here  all 
these  ladies  are  advocating  the  worst  forms  of  violence  in  the 
name  of  liberty."  Ah/'  said  I,  "  lay  on  their  shoulders  the  re^ 
sponsibiHty  of  governing,  and  they  would  soon  become  as  mfld 
and  conservative  as  you  seem  to  be."  He  then  gave  us  his  views 
on  cooperation,  the  only  remedy  for  many  existing  evils,  which 
lie  tliought  would  be  the  next  step  toward  a  higher  civilization. 

There,  too,  I  met  some  Fositivists,  who.  thouc^h  quite  reason- 
able on  religious  questions,  were  very  narrow  on  the  sphere  of 

*  After  dinner,  while  the  Rcntletnea  »tfl]  lingered  a.i  the  table,  the  ladies  being  alone,  an  unustial 
WBount  of  h«rcsy  m  u»  th«  nght*  of  "  divinely  appotnted  head  oi  Uw  booM  "  foand  cxfnkMon.  A 
young  Englttb-woman,  who  had  bon  bfought  up  in  great  retirement,  tuned  to  Be  and  said,  **  I  new 
htard  h  tiecJaratior  1  'ore  ;  do  yon  Iadi<.->  all  it.illy  lelicve  that  God  intended  men  and  women  to 
be  eqaaJ,  and  do  you  rcatiy  f  eei  that  guU  h<tv«:  a  right  to  enjoy  as  maay  privileges  as  boys  ?"  In  chorus 
we  all  promptly  said,  "  Wc  do,"  and  I  added,  "  If  you  will  recall  all  tlw  events  of  your  life  thus  far, 
and  your  own  feelings  «t  tones,  you  will  fiad  that  again  and  again  your  own  heait  has  praMsied  agaiwt 
the  injuMice  to  which  you  have  been  subjected.  New,"  eeld  I,  think  a  Uule,  and  see  if  you  can 
call  no  scn»e  of  dtssatJif action  at  the  broad  difference  m  u!e  between  your  siuer^  m  l  brothers." 
"  Well,"  said  she,  "  i  did  often  wonder  why  father  gave  the  boy«>  half  a  crown  a  week  for  spending 
money,  and  us  girls  a  few  pence  ;  u  hy  so  much  thought  and  BOBCy  were  expcadad  on  their  educattoo* 
aadsoHltleMonTSS  huitaslsaw  that  that  was  the  cttttom  everywhere,  I  cane  Mi  the  ootidusion  that 
they  w«re  aaupcrioroidOT  of  bMag^  and  so  thought  oo  more  about  it,  and  1  never  heard  that  theory 
ooMmdtetad  untfl  thii  «vraiat.** 
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woman.  The  difference  in  sex,  which  is  the  very  reason  why 
men  and  women  should  be  associated  in  all  spheres  of  activity, 
they  make  the  strongest  reason  why  they  should  be  separated. 
Mrs.  Hertz  belongs  to  the  Harrison  school  of  Positivists.  I  went 
with  her  to  one  of  Mrs.  Orr's  receptions,  where  we  met  Robert 
Browning,  a  fine  looking  gentleman  of  seventy  years,  with  white 
hair  and  mustache.  He  is  frank,  easy,  playful,  and  a  good  talker. 
Mrs.  Orr  seemed  to  be  taking  a  very  pessimistic  view  of  our  pres- 
ent sphere  of  action,  which  Mr.  Browning,  with  poetic  coloring, 
was  trying  to  p^tnt  more  hopeful 

The  next  day  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Margaret  Bright  Lucas,  in 
company  with  Mr.  John  P.  Thomaason,  member  of  parHameat, 
and  his  wife,  and  afterwards  we  went  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Gladstone,  Pamell,  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke.  Seeing  Bradlaugh  seated  outside  the  charmed 
circle,  I  sent  my  card  to  him,  and  in  the  corridor  we  had  a  few 
moments'  conversation.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  would 
eventually  get  his  seat ;  he  replied, "  Most  assuredly  I  will.  I 
shall  open  the  next  campaign  with  such  an  a^^itation  as  will  rouse 
our  politicians  to  some  consideration  of  the  changes  gradually 
coming  over  the  face  of  things  in  this  country." 

The  place  assigned  ladies  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  really  a 
disgrace  to  a  country  ruled  by  an  Empress.  This  dark  perch  is 
the  highest  gallery  immediately  over  the  speaker's  desk  and  gov- 
ernment scats,  behind  a  fine  wire-work,  so  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  see  or  hear  anything.  The  sixteen  persons  who  can 
crowd  in  the  front  scat,  by  standing  with  their  noses  partly 
through  some  open  work,  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
cranial  arch  of  their  rulers,  and  hearing  an  occasional  pean  to 
liberty,  or  an  Irish  growl  at  the  lack  of  it.  I  was  told  this  net 
work  was  to  prevent  the  members  on  the  floor  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  beauty  of  the  women.  On  hearing  this  I  remarked 
that  I  was  devoutly  thankful  that  our  American  men  were  not  so 
easily  disturbed,  and  that  the  beauty  of  our  women  was  not  of  so 
dangerous  a  character. 

I  could  but  contrast  our  spacious  galleries  in  that  magnificent 
capitol  at  Washington,  as  well  as  in  our  grand  State  capitols, 
where  hundreds  of  women  can  sit  to  see  and  hear  their  rulers  at 
their  ease,  with  these  dark,  dingy  buildings,  and  such  inadequate 
accommodations  for  the  people.  My  son,  who  had  a  seat  on  the 
floor  just  opposite  the  ladies'  galleiy,  said  he  could  compare  our 
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appearance  to  nothing  better  than  birds  in  a  cage.  Me  could  not 
distinguish  an  outline  of  anybody.  All  he  could  see  was  the 
moving  of  feathers  and  furs,  or  some  bright  ribbon  or  Jlower. 

In  the  libraries,  the  courts,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  I  found 
many  suggestive  subjects  of  thought.  Our  American  inventions 
seem  to  furnish  them  cases  for  litigation.  A  suit  in  regard  to 
Singer's  sewing  machine  was  just  then  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Not  feeling  much  interest  in  the  matter, 
I  withdrew  and  joined  my  friends,  to  examine  some  frescoes  in 
the  ante-room.  It  was  interesting  to  find  so  many  historical 
scenes  in  which  women  had  taken  a  prominent  part.  Among 
others,  there  is  Jane  Lane  assisting  Charles  IL  to  escape,  and 
Alice  Lisle  concealing  the  fugitives  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 
Six  wives  of  Henry  VIIL  stand  forth  a  solemn  pageant  when  one 
recalls  their  sad  fate.  Alas!  whether  for  good  or  ill,  woman 
must  ever  fill  a  large  space  in  the  tragedies  of  the  world. 

I  passed  a  few  pleasant  hours  in  the  house  where  Macaulay 
spent  his  last  years.  The  once  spacious  libraiy  and  the  large 
bay  window  looking  out  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  where  he  sat  from 
day  to  day  writing  his  flowing  periods,  possessed  a  peculiar  charm 
for  me,  as  the  surroundings  of  genius  always  do.  I  thought  as  I 
stood  there  how  often  he  had  unconsciously  gazed  on  each  object 
in  sight  in  .scarclii]!^  for  words  rich  enough  to  gild  his  ideas. 
The  house  is  nuu'  <)wned  and  occupied  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Winckworth.  It  w.is  at  one  of  their  sociable  Sunday  teas  that 
many  pleasant  memories  of  the  great  historian  were  revived. 

We  went  with  Mrs.  Lucas  to  .1  meeting  of  the  Salvation  army, 
in  Exeter  Hall,  which  holds  5,djo  people.  It  was  literally  packed 
— not  an  inch  of  standing-room  even,  seemed  to  be  unoccupied. 
This  remarkable  movement  was  then  at  its  height  of  enthusiasm 
in  England,  and  its  leaders  proposed  to  carry  it  round  the  world, 
but  it  has  never  been  so  successful  in  any  other  latitude.  They 
not  only  hold  meetings,  but  they  march  through  the  streets*  men 
and  women,  singing  and  playing  on  tambourines.  The  exercises 
on  this  occasion  consisted  of  prayers,  hymns»  and  exhortations  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth.  When  this  immense  audience  all  joined  in 
the  chorus  of  their  stirring  songs,  it  was  indeed  very  impressive. 
The  whole  effect  was  like  that  of  an  old-fashioned  Methodist  re* 
vival  meeting.  I  purchased  their  paper,  TJIt^  War  Cfy^  and 
pasted  it  in  my  journal  to  show  the  wild  vagaries  to  which  the 
human  mind  ts  subject.   There  is  nothing  too  ridiculous  or  men 
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strous  to  be  done  under  the  influence  of  religious  enthusiasm.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  ridicule  attached  to  this  movement,  it  is 
at  least  an  aspiration  for  that  ignorant,  impoverished  multi- 
tude.  The  first  thing  they  were  urged  to  do  was  to  give  up  in- 
toxicating drinks,  and  their  vicious  affiliations.  If  some  other  or* 
ganization  could  take  hold  of  them  at  that  point,  to  educate  them 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  right  living,  and  supplement 
their  emotions  with  a  modicum  of  reason  and  common  sense  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  life,  much  greater  good  might  result  from 
this  initiative  step  in  the  right  direction. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  genial  women  we  met  was 
Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbc.  She  called  one  evening  at  lo  Duch- 
ess street,  and  sipped  with  us  the  five  o'clock  cup  of  tea,  a  uni- 
form practice  in  England.  She  is  medium  height,  stout,  rosy, 
and  vigorous  looking,  with  a  large,  well-shaped  head,  a  strong, 
happy  face,  and  gifted  with  rare  powers  of  conversation.  I  felt 
very  strongly  attracted  to  her.  She  is  frank  and  cordial  and  pro- 
nounced in  all  her  opinions.  She  gave  us  an  account  of  her 
efforts  to  rescue  unhappy  cats  and  dogs  from  the  hands  of  the 
▼tvisectionists.  We  saw  her,  too,  in  her  own  cozy  home  and  in 
her  office  in  Victoria  Row*  The  perfect  order  iii  which  her  books 
and  papers  were  all  arranged,  and  the  exquisite  neatness  of  the 
apartments  were  refreshing  to  behold. 

My  daughter,  having  decided  opinions  of  her  own,  was  soon  at 
loggerheads  with  Miss  Cobbe  on  the  question  of  vivisection.  Af- 
ter showing  us  several  German  and  French  books  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  horrible  cruelty  inflicted  on  cats  and  dogs,  enlarging 
on  the  hs^pocrisy  and  wickedness  of  these  scientists,  she  turned 
to  my  daughter  and  said,  "  Would  you  shake  hands  with  one  of 
these  vivisectionists?*'  Yes,*'  said  Harriot,  "  I  should  be  proud 
to  shake  hands  with  Virchow,  the  great  German  scientist,  for  his 
kindness  to  a  young  American  girl.  She  applied  to  several  pro- 
fessors to  be  admitted  to  tiicii  classes,  but  all  refused  except  • 
Virchow ;  he  readily  assented,  and  requested  his  students  to 
treat  her  with  becoming  courtesy.  *If  any  of  you  behave  other- 
wise,' said  he,  *  I  shall  feel  myself  personally  insulted.*  She  en- 
tered his  classes  and  pursued  her  studies  unmolested  and  with 
great  success.  Now,"  said  she,  "would  you  refuse  to  shake 
hands  with  any  of  your  statesmen,  scientists,  clergymen,  lawyers 
or  physicians,  who  treat  women  with  constant  indignities  and 
insults?"    *'0h,  no";  said  Miss  Cobbe.    ''Then,"  said  Mrs. 
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BUtch,  "  you  estimate  the  physical  suffering  of  cats  and  dogs  as 
of  more  consequence  than  the  humiliation  of  human  beings. 
The  man  who  tortures  a  cat  for  a  scientific  purpose  is  not  as  low 
in  the  scale  of  being,  in  my  judgment,  as  one  who  sacrifices  his 
own  daughter  to  some  cruel  custom.**  Though  Miss  Cobbe 
weighs  over  two  hundred  pounds,  she  is  as  light  on  foot  as  a 
deer  and  is  said  to  be  a  great  walker.  After  seeing  her  I  read 
again  some  of  her  books.  Kcr  theology  now  and  then  evi- 
dcntly  cramps  her,  yet  her  style  is  vigorous,  earnest,  sarcastic, 
though  al  Uincs  playful  ar.il  pathetic.  In  regard  to  her  theology, 
she  says  she  is  too  liberal  to  please  her  orthodox  friends  and 
too  orthodox  to  please  the  liberals,  hence  in  religion  ahe  stands 
quite  solitary. 

Suffcrint^  from  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  fogs,  we  took  our 
letters  of  introduction  from  Dr.  Bayard  of  New  York  to  the  two 
leading  high-dilution  homeopathic  physicians  in  London.  Drs. 
Wilson  and  Berridge.  We  found  the  former  a  good  talker  and 
very  original.  We  were  greatly  amused  with  his  invectives 
against  the  quacks  in  the  profession  ;  the  *'  mongrels,"  as  he 
called  the  low  dilutionists.  The  first  question  he  asked  my 
daughter  was  if  she  wore  high  heels ;  he  said  he  would  not  at> 
tempt  to  cure  any  woman  of  any  disease  so  long  as  she  was 
perched  on  her  toes  with  her  spine  out  of  plumb.  His  advice  to 
me  was  to  get  out  of  the  London  fogs  as  quickly  as  possible. 
No  one  who  has  not  suffered  a  London  fog  can  imagine  the 
terrible  gloom  that  pervades  eversnvhere.  One  can  see  noth- 
ing out  of  the  windows  but  a  dense  black  smoke.  Drivers 
cany  flambeaux  in  the  streets  to  avoid  running  into  each 
other.  The  houses  are  full ;  the  gas  bums  all  day,  but  you  can 
scarcely  see  across  the  room ;  theaters  and  places  of  amusement 
are  sometimes  closed,  as  nothing  can  be  seen  distinctly.  We 
called  on  Dr.  Berridge,  also,  thinking  it  best  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  both  that  we  might  decide  from  their  general 
ap})earance,  surroundings,  conversation  and  comparative  intelli- 
gence, wluch  one  we  would  prefer  to  trust  in  an  emergency.  We 
found  both  alike  so  promising  that  we  felt  we  could  trust  either 
to  give  us  our  quietus,  if  die  we  must,  on  the  high  dilutions.  It 
is  a  consolation  to  know  that  one's  closing  hours  at  least  are 
passed  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  pure  science.  On 
further  acquaintance  we  found  these  gentlemen  true  disciples  of 
the  great  Hahneman. 
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As  we  were  just  then  reading  Froude's  "  Life  ol  Carlyle,"  we 
drove  by  the  house  where  he  lived  and  paused  a  moment  at  the 
door,  where  poor  Jennie  went  in  and  out  so  often  with  a  heavy 
heart.  It  is  a  painful  record  of  a  great  soul  struggling  with 
poverty  and  disappointment ;  the  hope  of  success  as  an  author 
so  long  deferred  and  never  wholly  realized.  His  foolish  pride  of 
independence  and  headship,  and  his  utter  obliviousness  as  to  his 
domestic  duties  and  the  comfort  of  his  wife,  made  the  picture 
still  darker.  Poor  Jennie,  fitted  to  shine  in  any  circle,  yet 
doomed  all  her  married  life  to  domestic  drudgery,  with  no  asso- 
ciations with  the  great  man  for  whose  literary  companionship  she 
had  sacrificed  herself.  It  adds  greatly  to  one*s  interest  in  Scott, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Bulwer,  James  and  George 
Eliot,  to  read  them  amidst  the  scenes  where  they  lived  and  diL  d. 
Thus  in  my  leisure  hours,  after  the  fatigues  of  sight-seeing  and 
visiting,  I  re-read  many  of  these  authors  near  the  places  where 
they  spent  their  last  days  on  earth. 

As  I  had  visited  Ambleside  forty  years  before  and  seen  Har- 
riet Martineau  in  her  prime,  1  did  not  go  with  Miss  Anthony  to 
Lake  Windermere.  She  found  the  well-known  house  occupied 
by  Mr.  William  Henry  Hills,  a  liberal  Quaker  named  after  Wil- 
liam Henry  Channing.  Mrs.  Hills  received  the  party  with  great 
hospitality,  showed  them  through  all  the  apartments  and  pointed 
out  the  charming  views  from  the  windows.  They  paused  a 
few  moments  reverently  in  the  chamber  where  that  grand 
woman  had  passed  her  last  triumphant  days  on  earth.  On  the 
kitchen  hearth  was  still  sitting  her  favorite  cat,  sixteen  years 
old,  the  spots  In  her  yellow  and  black  fur  as  marked  as  ever. 
Puss  Is  the  observed  of  all  observers  who  visit  that  sacred  shrine, 
and  It  Is  said  she  seems  specially  to  enjoy  the  attention  of 
strangers.  From  here  Miss  Anthony  drove  round  Giasmere,  the 
romantic  home  of  Wordsworth,  wandered  through  the  old  church, 
sat  tn  the  pew  he  so  often  occupied  and  lingered  near  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  great  poet.  As  the  former  residence  of  the 
anLi-slavery  agitator,  Thomas  Clarkson,  was  on  Ulswater,  another 
of  the  beautiful  lakes  in  that  region,  Miss  Anthony  extended  her 
excursion  still  further  and  learned  from  the  people  many  pleasing 
characteristics  of  these  celebrated  personages.  On  her  v^  ay  to 
Ireland  she  stopped  at  Ulverston  and  visited  Miss  Hannah 
Goad,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  Quakerism, 
George  Fox.   She  was  in  the  old  house  in  which  he  was  married 
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to  Maigaret  Fell  and  where  they  lived  many  years ;  attended  the 
quaint  little  church  where  he  often  spoke  from  the  high  seats^ 
looked  through  his  well-worn  Bible,  and  the  minutes  of  their 
monthly  meetings,  kept  by  Margaret  Fell  two  centuries  ago. 

Returning  to  London  we  attended  one  of  Miss  Biggs*  recep- 
tions and  among  others  met  Mr,  Stansfeld,  M.  P.,  who  haid 
labored  faithfully  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  acts, 
and  in  a  measure  been  successful.  We  liad  the  honor  of  an 
interview  with  Lord  Shaftsbury  at  one  of  his  crowded  receptions, 
and  found  him  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  allowing 
married  women  to  vote,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
family.  I  have  often  wondered  if  men  see  in  this  objection  what 
fatal  admissions  they  make  as  to  their  own  selfishness  and  love 
of  domination. 

Miss  Anthony  was  present  at  the  '^rent  Liberal  conference  at 
Leeds  on  October  17,  to  which  Mrs.  Helen  Bright  Clark,  Miss 
Jane  Cobden,  Mrs.  Tanner,  Mrs.  Scatcherd  and  several  other 
ladies  were  duly  elected  delegates  from  their  respective  Liberal 
leagues,  and  occupied  seats  on  the  floor.  Mrs.  Clark  and 
Miss  Cobden,  daughters  of  the  great  Corn-law  reformers, 
spoke  eloquently  in  favor  of  the  resolution  to  extend  parlia- 
mentary suffrage  to  women,  which  was  presented  by  Walter 
McLaren  of  Bradford.  As  these  young  women  made  their  im- 
passioned appeals  for  the  recognition  of  woman's  political 
equality  in  the  next  bill  for  the  extension  of  suffrage,  that  im. 
mense  gathering  of  1,600  delegates  was  hushed  into  profound 
silence.  For  a  daughter  to  speak  thus  in  that  great  representa- 
tive convention  in  direct  opposition  to  her  loved  and  honored 
father,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  that  party,  was  an  act  of 
heroism  and  fidelity  to  her  own  highest  convictions  almost  witn- 
out  a  parallel  in  English  history,  and  the  effect  on  the  audience 
was  as  thrilling  as  it  was  surprising.  The  resolution  was  passed 
by  a  large  majority.  At  the  reception  given  to  Mr.  John  Bright 
that  evening,  as  Mrs.  Clark  approached  the  daifs  on  which  her 
noble  father  stood  shaking  the  hands  of  passing  friends,  she  re- 
marked to  her  husband,  I  wonder  if  father  has  heard  of  my 
speech  this  morning,  and  if  he  will  forgive  ine  for  thus  publicly 
differing  with  him?"  The  query  was  soon  answered.  As  he 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  his  daughter  he  stepped  down  and, 
pressing  her  hand  affectionately,  kissed  her  with  a  fond  father's 
warmth  on  either  cheek  in  turn.   The  next  evening  the  great 
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Quaker  statesman  was  heard  by  the  adminng  thousands  who 
could  crowd  into  Victoria  Hall,  while  thousands,  equally  de- 
sirous to  hear,  failed  to  get  tickets  of  admission.  It  was  a 
magnificent  sight,  and  altogether  a  most  impressive  gatlicting  of 
the  penj  Ic,  Miss  Aatliuiiy  with  her  friends  sat  in  the  gallery 
opposite  the  great  platform,  where  they  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  audience.  When  John  Bright,  escorted  by  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson,  took  his  seat,  the  immense  audience  rose,  waving  hats 
and  handkerchiefs  and  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  giving  cheer 
after  cheer  in  honor  of  the  great  leader.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  in 
his  introductory  remarks  facetiously  alluded  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  conference  as  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  ideas 
of  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  The  house  broke  into  roars  of 
laughter,  while  the  father  of  Liberalism,  perfectly  convulsed, 
joined  in  the  general  merriment. 

But  when  at  length  his  time  to  speak  had  come,  and  Mr.  Bright 
went  over  the  many  steps  of  progress  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
Liberal  party,  he  cunningly  dodged  all  in  the  direction  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  women  of  England.  He  skipped  round  the 
agitation  in  1867  and  John  Stuart  Mill's  amendment  presented 
at  that  time  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  eactension  of  the 
municipal  suffrage  in  1869;  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
establishment  of  national  schools  under  the  law  of  1870,  both  as 
voters  and  members  of  school-boards;  the  Married  Woman's 
Property  bill  of  1882 ;  the  large  and  increasing  vote  for  the  ex- 
tension of  parlisunentary  suffrage  in  llie  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  that  great  conference  the  day 
before.  All  these  successive  steps  towards  woman's  emancipa- 
tion he  carefully  remembered  to  forget. 

During  Miss  Anthony's  stay  in  Leeds  she  and  her  cousin,  Dr. 
Fannie  Dickinson,  were  guests  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Ford  at  Adel 
Grarvge,  an  old  and  lovely  suburban  home,  where  she  met  many 
interesting  women,  members  of  the  school-board,  poor-law  guard- 
ians and  others.  The  three  daughters  of  Mrs.  Ford,  though  pos- 
sessed of  ample  incomes,  have  each  a  purpose  in  life;  one  had 
gathered  hundreds  of  factory  girls  into  evening  schools,  where  she 
taught  them  to  cut  and  make  their  garments,  as  well  as  to  read  and 
write ;  one  was  an  artist  and  the  third  a  musician,  having  studied 
in  London  and  Florence.  It  was  during  this  ever4o-be-remem- 
bered  week  that  Miss  Anthony,  escorted  by  Mrs.  Ford,  visited 
Haworth,  the  bleak  and  lonely  home  of  the  Brontes.   It  was  a 
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dark,  drizzly  Octuber  day,  intensifying  all  the  gloomy  memories 
of  the  place.  She  sat  in  the  old  church  pew  where  those  shiver- 
mg^  girls  endured  such  disconiiorts  through  the  fearful  services, 
with  their  benumbed  feet  on  the  very  stone  slab  that  from  time 
to  time  wis  taken,  up  to  deposit  in  the  earth  beneath  their  loved 
dead !  She  was  shown  through  the  house,  paused  at  the  place 
under  the  stairs  where  the  imperial  Shirley  had  her  fierce  encoun- 
ter with  that  almost  human  dog.  Keeper ;  she  stood  in  the  draw, 
infp-room  where  the  sainted  three  sisters,  arm-in-^rm,  paced  up 
and  down  plotting  their  weird  stories.  She  walked  through  the 
same  old  gate,  on  the  same  single  stone  pavement  and  over  the 
same  stile  out  into  the  same  heather  fieldsv  gazing  on  the  same 
dreary  sky  above  and  the  same  desolate  earth  on  every  side. 
She  dined  in  the  same  old  "  Black  Bull  sat  in  poor  Branweirs 
chair  and  was  served  by  the  same  person  who  dealt  out  the  drinks 
to  that  poor  unfortunate — then  a  young  bar-maid,  now  the  aged 
proprietor. 

Miss  Anthony  crossed  from  Barrow  to  Belfast,  where  she  was 
given  a  most  cordial  reception  at  the  house  of  one  of  Ireland's 
distinguished  orators.  Miss  Isabella  M.  Tod,  who  took  her  to  one 
of  her  Ulster  temperance  meetings  at  Garvah,  where  they  were 
the  guests  of  Rev.  Thomas  Medill,  a  cousin  of  the  distinguished 
Chicago  editor.  There,  as  Miss  Anthony  listened  to  the  prayers 
and  exhortations  of  the  Pre«>h)'terian  ministers  and  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Miss  Tod.  and  heard  no  appeals  to  the  audience  to  join 
in  the  work  of  suppressin^ij  the  traffic,  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
utter  powerlessness  of  the  queen's  subjects  in  Ireland  dawned 
upon  her  for  the  first  time.  In  all  that  crowd  there  was  not  one 
who  had  any  voice  in  the  decision  of  that  question.  The  entire 
control  of  the  matter  rested  with  three  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  queen,  who  are  in  nowise  responsible  to  the  tax-pa)ing 
people  to  whom  they  administer  the  laws.  Had  Miss  Tod  been 
addressing  an  American  audience,  she  would  have  appealed  to 
every  man  to  vote  only  for  candidates  pledged  to  no-license. 
From  Garvah  they  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
Miss  Anthony  had,  when  at  Oban,  visited  Fingal's  Cave,  and  the 
two  wonders  that  always  fix  themselves  upon  the  tmi^nation  of 
the  youthful  student  of  the  worid's  geography  fully  matched  her 
expectations. 

At  Dublin  she  visited  the  Castle,  the  old  parliament  building, 
now  a  bank;  Kings  and  Queens  College,  that  gives  diplomas  to 
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women ;  the  parks,  the  cemeteries,  the  tomb  of  Daniel  0*Connelt 
She  attended  a  meeting  of  the  common  council,  of  which  Alfred 
Webb,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  old  abolitionist,  Richard  D. 
Webb,  was  a  member,  and  there  she  listened  to  a  discussion  on 
a  petition  to  the  queen  that  the  people  of  Dublin  might  be 
allowed  to  elect  their  own  tax-collector  instead  of  hav  ing  one 
pLiLcd  over  thorn  by  the  powers  that  be"  at  London,  as  the 
official  thus  ap[)(uiitcd  had  just  proved  a  defaulter.  In  listening 
to  the  outrages  perpetrated  upon  a  helpless  people  by  foreign 
officials,  the  one  wonder  to  her  was,  not  that  so  many  of  Ireland's 
sons  are  discontented,  but  that  they  are  not  in  open  rebellion. 

There  Miss  Anthony  made  the  acquaintance  of  numbers  of 
excellent  Friends,*  and  with  Mrs.  Haslam  visited  their  large  free 
library  and  attended  their  First-day  meeting.  In  Dublin,  too, 
she  met  Michael  Davitt,  who  seemed  to  her  a  most  sincere cham- 
pion  of  liberty  for  himself  and  his  people.  Miss  Anthony  spent 
a  week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haslam  in  Cork,  visiting  Blarney 
Castle,  the  old  walled  city  of  Youghal  with  its  crumbling 
Quaker  meeting*house  and  fine  old  mansion  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  lived,  and  thence  to  the  beautiful  Lakes  of  Killamey, 
and  in  a  jaunting-car  through  the  evicted  tenants'  district,  enter- 
ing the  hovels  and  talking  with  the  inmates.  The  sad  stories 
poured  into  her  ears,  and  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  she  saw, 
proved  to  her  that  none  of  Mr.  Redpath's  revelations,  so  shock- 
ing  to  the  humanity  of  our  people,  were  in  the  least  over-drawn. 
The  circuit  through  Limerick,  Galway,  Clifton  and  Belfast  was 
made  in  third-class  cars,  that  she  might  talk  with  the  peopte 
of  the  working  class.  This  was  the  season  for  their  county 
fairs,  which  gave  her  an  opporl unity  to  see  the  farmers  driving 
their  cattle  and  takin<^  their  meagre  products  to  the  fair.  The 
women  and  girls  were  uniformly  barefooted,  while  some  of  the 
men  and  boys  wore  shoes.  In  reply  to  her  query  why  this  was 
so,  one  man  said,  "  It  is  all  we  can  do  to  get  shoes  for  them  as 
airnes  the  money."  The  same  old  siory ;  woman's  work,  how- 
ever arduous,  brings  no  price  in  the  market. 

While  in  London  we  attended  several  large  and  enthusiastic 
reform  meetings.  We  heard  Bradlaugh  address  his  constituency 
on  that  memorable  day  at  Trafalgar  Square,  at  the  opening  of 

*  Among  these  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haslam,  Mr.  Wigham.  brother  of  EUia  Wigham,  and  hi«  cul- 
tured wife  ;  Hannah  Webli,  tlit  dauehter  of  Richard,  and  Thomas  Webb  and  daughters,  in  whr.s«  t  ld 
family-record  book  of  visitors  she  w  as  thown  the  autographs  of  William  Lloyd  GarrtMO  and  Nathaaiel 
P.  Rogtii  OMf  the  d«M  of  tS^o. 
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parliament,  when  violence  was  anticipated  and  the  parliament 
houses  were  surrounded  by  immense  crowds,  with  the  military 
and  police  in  large  numbers  to  maintain  order.  We  heard  Michael 
Davitt  and  Miss  Helen  Taylorat  a  great  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall, 
the  former  on  home-rule  for  Ireland,  and  the  latter  on  the  nation- 
alization of  land,  showing  that  in  ancient  times  the  people  had 
many  privileges  long  since  denied.  They  ev  en  had  forests  ar«J 
commons  and  the  road-side,  where  their  cows,  sheep  and  geese 
could  glean  something.  The  facts  and  figures  given  in  these  two 
lectures  as  to  the  abject  poverty  of  the  people  and  the  cruel 
system  by  which  every  inch  of  land  had  been  grabbed  by  their 
oppressors,  were  indeed  appalling.  A  few  days  before  sailing  we 
made  our  last  visit  to  Ernestine  L.  Rose  and  found  our  noble 
coadjutor,  though  in  delicate  health,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
heart  of  London,  as  deeply  interested  as  ever  in  the  struggles  of 
the  hour. 

Dining  one  day  with  Mrs.  Lucas,  we  were  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  growing  liberality  of  people  of  all  shades  of  belief  and 
of  all  professions.  The  guests  on  that  occasion  were  Mrs.  Hal> 
lock,  sister-in-law  of  Robert  Dale  Owen,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
his  religious  and  social  ideas;  Dr.  Mary  J.  Hall,  the  only  woman 
practicing  homeopathy  in  England;  Miss  Henrietta  Mailer, 
member  of  the  London  school-board;  Miss  Clara  Spence,  a 
young  actress  from  America,  who  gave  us  some  fine  recitations ; 
and  sucli  liberals  in  polities  and  religion  as  Mrs.  Stantun  Blatch 
and  iiiybclf,  while  our  hostess  was  an  orthodox  Friend.  How- 
ever we  were  all  agreed  on  one  point,  the  right  of  women  to  full 
equality  everywhere.  In  the  evcnincr  we  went  to  see  Mrs.  Hal- 
lock's  daughter,  Ella  Deitz,  in  the  play  of  "  Impulse."  We  urged 
Mrs.  Lucas  to  accompany  us,  but  she  said  she  had  never  been  to 
a  theater  in  her  life. 

A  great  discomfort  in  all  English  homes  is  the  cold  draughts 
through  their  halls  and  unoccupied  rooms.  A  moderate  fire  in 
the  grates  in  the  family  apartments  is  their  only  mode  of  heat- 
ing, and  they  seem  quite  oblivious  as  to  the  danger  of  throwing 
a  door  open  into  a  cold  hall  on  one*s  back  while  the  servants 
pass  in  and  out  with  the  various  courses  at  dinner.  As  we 
Americans  were  sorely  tried  under  such  circumstances^  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  Basingstoke  mansion  to  have  a  hall  stove»  which,  * 
after  a  prolonged  search,  was  found  in  London  and  duly  installed 
as  a  presiding  deity  to  defy  the  dampness  that  pervades  all  those 
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ivy-covered  habitations*  as  well  as  the  neuralgia  that  wrings 
their  possessors.  What  a  blessing  it  proved,  more  than  any 
one  thing  making  the  old  English  house  seem  like  an  American 
home!  The  delightful  summer  heat  we  in  America  enjoy  in  the 
coldest  weather  is  quite  unknown  to  our  Saxon  cousins.  Al- 
though many  came  to  sec  our  stove  in  full  wuiking  order,  yet  we 
could  not  persuade  thcin  to  adopt  the  American  system  of  heat- 
ing the  whole  house  at  an  even  temperature.  They  cling  to  the 
customs  of  their  fathers  with  an  obstinacy  that  is  incompre- 
hensible to  us,  who  are  always  ready  to  try  experiments.  Ameri- 
cans cnmplnin  bitterly  of  the  same  freezing  experiences  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  turn  foreigners  all  criticise  our  over-heated 
houses  and  places  of  amusemeTit. 

An  evening  reception  at  Mrs.  Richardson's,  in  the  city  o£  York, 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  a  personal  greeting  with  a  large  circle 
of  ladies  identified  with  the  suffrage  movement,  and  a  large  * 
public  meeting  the  next  day  in  the  Town  Hall  enabled  us  to 
judge  still  further  of  the  merits  of  English  women  as  speakers. 
Here  I  was  entertained  by  Mrs.  Lucretia  Kendall  Clarke»  an 
American,  who  had  spent  five  years  as  a  student  in  Dresden, 
where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Clarke.  It  is  said  in 
England  that  the  American  girls  capture  all  the  choice  young 
men ;  that  our  rich  cattle-dealers  get  all  their  best  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  dogs,  and  that  in  time  we  shall  rob  them  of  all  that  is  best 
in  the  country.  One  thing  is  certain,  we  shall  always  regret  our 
hospitable  invitation  to  the  sparrows,  as  they  are  making  war  on 
our  native  birds  instead  of  fulfilling  their  mission  to  the  '*  Diet  of 
Worms."  In  company  with  Mrs.  Scatcherd  we  spent  an  hour  in 
that  magnificent  York  cathedral,  said  to  be  one  of  the  6nest  in 
England.  Being  there  at  the  time  for  service  we  had  the  benefit 
of  the  music.  To  us,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  wonderful  archi- 
tecture and  the  beautiful  carving  in  wood  and  stone,  the  solemn 
strains  of  the  organ  reverberating  through  those  vast  arches  made 
the  whole  scene  very  impressive.  As  women  in  many  of  the 
churches  are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  sacred  ceremonies, 
the  choir  is  composed  of  men,  and  boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  who 
sing  the  soprano  and  alto.  But  these  old  ideas,  like  the  old 
Roman  wall  that  still  surrounds  that  city,  time  only  can  remove.  • 

We  had  a  meny  trip  from  York  to  London.  Miss  Mailer, 
Mrs.  Chant,  Mrs.  Shearer,  Miss  Stackpole,  in  our  compartment, 
discussed  freely  the  silly  objections  to  woman's  enfranchisement 
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usually  made  by  our  legislators.  We  found  on  comparing  notes 
that  the  arguments  usually  made  were  the  same  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  If  the  honorable  gentle^ 
men  could  only  have  heard  their  stale  platitudes  with  good  imi- 
tations in  voice  and  manner,  I  doubt  whether  they  would  ever 
again  air  thetr  absurdities.  I  regretted  that  our  Caroline  Gilkey 
Rogers  had  not  been  there  to  have  given  her  admirable  imper- 
sonation  of  a  Massachusetts  legislator. 

A  few  days  later  I  attended  another  meeting  in  Birmingham 
and  stayed  with  a  relative  of  Joscpii  Sturge,  at  whose  home  I  had 
visited  forty  years  before.  This  was  called  to  discuss  the  degnu 
dation  of  women  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  acts.  Led  by 
Josephine  Butler,  the  women  of"  England  have  been  deeply 
stirred  on  the  question  of  repeal,  and  are  very  active  in  their 
opposition  to  the  law.  We  heard  Mrs.  Butler  speak  in  many  of 
her  society  meetings,  as  well  as  on  several  public  occasions.  Her 
style  is  not  unlike  that  we  hear  in  Methodist  class-meetings  from 
the  best  cultivated  of  that  sect;  her  power  grows  out  of  her 
deeply  religious  enthusiasm. 

In  London  we  met  Emily  Faithful,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  lecturing-tour  in  the  United  States,  and  were  much 
amused  with  her  experiences.  Having  taken  prolonged  trips 
over  the  whole  country  from  Maine  to  Texas  for  many  succes- 
sive  years.  Miss  Anthony  and  I  could  easily  add  the' superlative 
to  all  her  narrations.  She  dined  with  us  one  day  at  Mrs.  Mel- 
len's,  where  we  also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  ^Miss  Jane 
Cobden,  a  daughter  of  the  great  Com4aw  reformer,  who  was 
much  interested  in  forming  Liberal  leagues,  to  encourage  the 
Liberal  party  and  interest  women  in  the  political  questions  under 
consideration.  She  passed  a  day  with  us  at  Basingstoke,  and 
together  we  visited  Mrs.  Caird,  the  author  of  Whom  Nature 
Leadeth/'  an  interesting  story  of  English  life,  I  found  the 
author  a  charming  woman,  but  in  spite  of  the  title  I  really  could 
not  find  one  character  in  the  three  volumes  that  seemed  to  fol- 
low the  teachings  of  nature. 

Two  weeks  again  in  London,  visiting  picture-galleries,  museums, 
libraries,  going  to  teas,  dinners,  receptions,  concerts,  theaters  and 
reform-meetings ;  it  is  enough  to  turn  one's  head  to  think  of  all 
the  different  clubs  and  associations  managed  by  women.  It  was 
a  source  of  constant  pleasure  to  me  to  drive  about  in  hansoms 
and  try  to  take  in  the  vastness  of  that  wonderful  city ;  to  see  the 
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beautiful  equipages,  fine  saddle-horses  and  riders  nnd  the  skill 
with  which  the  bycicles  were  so  rapidly  engineered  through  the 
crowded  streets.  The  general  use  of  bicycles  and  tricycles  all  over 
England,  even  for  long  Journeys,  is  fast  becoming  the  favorke 
mode  of  locomotion  both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  meet  the  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans  usually  at  the  receptions  of  Mrs.  Peter  Taylor.*  Graceful 
and  beautiful  in  full  dress,  standing  beside  her  husband,  who 
evidently  idolizes  her,  Mrs.  Taylor  appeared  quite  as  refined  in 
her  drawing-room  as  if  she  had  never  been  **  exposed  to  the 
public  gaze,*'  while  presiding  over  a  suffrage  convention.  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor,  M.  P.,  has  been  untiring  in  his  endeavors  to  get  a 
bill  through  parliament  against  compulsory  vaccination."  Mrs. 
Taylor  is  called  the  mother  of  the  suffrage  movement.  The 
engraving  of  her  sweet  face  which  adorns  the  English  chapter 
will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  her  character.  The  reform 
has  not  been  carried  on  in  all  respects  to  her  taste,  nor  on  what 
she  considers  the  basis  of  high  principle.  Neither  she  nor  Mrs. 
Jacob  Bright  has  ever  been  satisfied  with  the  bill  asking  the 
right  of  suffrage  for  "widows  and  spinsters"  only.  To  have 
asked  this  right  "  for  all  women  duly  qualified,"  as  but  few  mar- 
ried women  are  qualified  by  possessing  property  in  their  own 
right,  the  result  would  have  been  substantially  the  same 
without  making  any  invidious  distinctions.  Mrs.  Taylor  and 
Mrs.  Bright  felt  that  as  married  women  were  the  greatest 
sufferers  under  the  law,  they  should  be  the  first  rather 
than  the  last  to  be  enfranchised.  The  others,  led  by  Miss 
Becker*  claimed  that  it  was  good  policy  to  make  the  demand  for 
''spinsters  and  widows/'  and  thus  exclude  the  "family  unit "  and 
"  man's  headship  "  front  the  discussion ;  and  yet  these  were  the 
very  points  on  which  the  objections  were  invariably  tiased. 
They  claimed  that  if  spinsters  and  widows  "  were  enfranchised 
they  would  be  an  added  power  to  secure  to  married  women  their 
rights.  But  the  history  of  the  past  gives  no  such  assurance. 
It  is  not  certain  that  women  would  be  more  just  than  men,  and 
a  small  privileged  class  of  aristocrats  have  long  governed  their 
fdlow-countrymen.  The  fact  that  the  spinsters  in  the  movement 
advocated  such  a  bill  shows  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in 

•  On  one  cxxasion  I  counted  fnnrtecn  ;  Mhs  Rtsley  Seward,  Mr-.  T^juise  Chandler  Moulton.  Mrs. 
Laura  Curtis  BuUard,  Mis*  Rachel  Foster,  Mr»,  William  Mellen  and  two  »od«  and  daoghtcn,  Mr. 
ThcodoM  TUton.  MiM  AvUuMir,  Mis.  SUBMm  Blatdi  and  ayielf . 
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extending  it.  John  Stuart  Mill,  too,  was  always  opposed  to  the 
exclusion  of  married  women  in  the  demand  for  suffrage. 

If  our  English  friends  had  our  system  of  conventions  and 
discussions  in  which  every  resolution  is  subject  to  criticism, 
changes  could  be  more  readily  effected.  But  as  their  meetings 
are  now  conducted,  a  motion  to  amend  a  resolution  would  throw 
the  platform  into  the  wildest  confusion  and  hopelessly  bewilder 
the  chairman.  We  saw  this  experiment  made  at'  the  great 
demonstration  in  St.  James*  Hall  the  night  before  Mr.  Mason's 
bill  was  to  be  acted  on  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  its  effect 
on  their  champions  some  were  desirous  that  a  resolution  should 
be  endorsed  by  that  great  audience  proposing  higher  ground ; 
that  instead  of  "  spinsters  and  widows,"  the  demand  should  be 
for  all  duly  qualified  women."  After  the  reading  of  one  of  the 
resolutions  Miss  Jessie  Craigcn  arose  and  proposed  such  an  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Woodhall,  M.  P.,  in  the  chair,  seemed  quite  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  She  was  finally,  after  mnch  debate  and  prolonged 
confusion,  suppressed,  whether  in  a  parliamentary  manner  or  not 
I  am  unable  to  say.  Here  we  should  have  discussed  the  matter 
at  length  if  it  had  taken  us  until  midnight,  or  adjourned  over 
until  next  day,  *'the  spinsters  and  widows"  having  been  the 
target  for  all  our  barbed  arrows  until  completely  annihilated. 

Spending  two  months  in  traveling  on  the  continent.  Miss 
Anthony  had  many  amusing  experiences.  While  visiting  our 
minister  and  his*wtfe»  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Sargent,  at  Berlin,  she  occu* 
pied  some  rainy  days,  when  sight-seeing  was  out  of  the  questiont 
in  doing  up  papers  and  writing  a  large  number  of  letters  on  our 
official  paper,  bearing  the  revolutionary  mottoes,  "  No  just  gov- 
ernment can  be  formed  without  the  consent  of  the  governed,'* 
"Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny.**  For  a  brief 
period  bhe  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  one  has 
when  a  pressing  duty  to  family  and  friends  has  been  thoroughly 
discharged.  But  alas!  her  satisfaction  \s.is  soon  turned  to 
disappointment.  After  a  few  days  a  dii^nified  ofTicial  ap- 
peared at  the  American  Legation  with  a  large  package  bearing 
the  proscribed  mottoes,  saying,  "such  sentiments  cannot  pass 
through  the  post«oi!ice  in  Germany."  So  all  that  form  of  prop> 
agandism  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  in  modest,  uncomplaining 
wraps  the  letters  and  papers  started  again  for  the  land  of  the 
free  and  reached  their  destination. 

But  this  experience  did  not  satisfy  the  **  Napoleon  of  our 
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movement "  that  the  rulers  in  the  old  world  could  securely  ^ard 
their  subjects  from  those  inflammable  mottoes  to  which  from 
1 011^^  u  c  we  are  so  indifferent.  She  continued  to  »uw  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  as  she  had  opportunity,  in  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  It  is  well  for  us  that  she  did  not  experi- 
ment in  Russia,  or  we  should  now  be  mourning  her  loss  as  an 
exile  in  Siberia.  At  all  points  of  interest  books  are  kept  for 
visitors  to  register  their  names ;  Miss  Anthony  uniformly  added 
some  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers'  heroic  ejaculations  in  their  struggle 
for  liberty,  which  friends  visiting  the  same  places  afterwards  in- 
formed  us  were  carefully  crossed  out  so  as  to  be  quite  illegible. 
But  we  may  hope  for  their  restoration  in  the  near  future  and 
that  they  may  yet  do  an  effective  work.  Thus  circumscribed 
with  her  pen  and  not  being  able  to  speak  a  foreign  langfuage» 
happily  no  rebellions  were  fomented  by  her  rapid  transit  through 
their  borders. 

My  sense  of  justice  was  severely  tried  with  all  I  heard  of  the 
persecutions  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  for  their  publica- 
tions on  the  right  and  duty  of  parents  to  limit  population.  Who 
can  contemplate  the  sad  condition  of  multitudes  of  young  chil< 
dren  in  the  old  world  whose  fate  is  to  be  brought  up  in  Ignorance 
and  vice — a  swarming,  seething  mass  whom  nobody  owns — with- 
out seeing  the  need  of  free  discussion  of  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  these  tan<^led  social  problems.  The  trials 
of  Foote  and  Ramsey,  too,  for  blasphemy  ,  seemed  unworthy  a 
great  nation  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Think  of  well-educated 
men  of  good  moral  standing,  thrown  into  prison  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  speaking  lightly  of  the  Hebrew  idea  of  Jehovah  and 
the  New  Testament  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus!  Our  Protest- 
ant clergy  never  hesitate  to  make  the  dogmas  and  superstitions 
of  the  Catholic  church  seem  as  absurd  as  possible,  and  why 
should  not  those  who  imagine  they  have  outgrown  Protestant 
superstitions  make  them  equally  ridiculous?  Whatever  is  true 
can  stand  investigation  and  ridicule. 

The  last  of  April,  when  the  wild-flowers  were  in  their  glory, 
Mrs.  Mellen  and  her  lovely  daughter,  Daby,  came  down  to 
Basingstoke  to  enjoy  its  beauty.  As  Mrs.  Mellen  had  known 
Charles  Kingsley  and  entertained  him  at  her  residence  in  Colo- 
rado, she  felt  a  desire  to  see  his  former  home.  Accordingly,  one 
bright  morning  Mr.  Blatch  drove  us  through  Stralfieldsage  over 
the  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  well  stocked  with  fine 
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Crtttl,l1UH|)  ind  deer.  This  magnificent  place  was  given  him  by 
tiie  Eai^kdi  government  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  A  lofty 
stitftiie  of  tile  duke  that  can  be  seen  for  miles  around  stands  at 
the  ^entiance.  A  drive  of  a  few  miles  further  brought  us  to 
EV«nley,  the  home  of  Canon  Kingslcy,  where  he  preached  many 
yean  wid  where  all  that  is  mortal  of  him  now  lies  buried.  We 
wandered  through  the  old  church,  among  the  moss-covered  tomb- 
stones and  into  the  once  happy  home,  now  silent  and  deserted, 
his  loved  ones  scattered  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  Stand- 
ing  near  the  last  resting-place  of  the  author  of  *'  Hypatia,"  his 
warning  words  for  woman,  in  a  letter  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  seemed 
like  a  voice  from  the  clouds,  saying  with  new  inspiration  and 
power,  "This  will  never  be  a  good  world  for  woman  until  the  last 
remnant  of  the  canon  law  is  civilized  off  the  face  of  the  earth.** 

Mrs.  Mellen's  spacious  home  in  Pembroke  Gardens,  Kensing- 
ton, was  thrown  open  for  her  American  friends  in  London  to 
celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July.  A  large  number  of  our  English 
acquaintances  were  also  present,  who  very  kindly  congratulated 
us  on  the  stirring  events  of  that  day  in  1776.  Of  the  Ameri-  . 
cans  ass^bled,  many  contributed  to  the  general  entertain- 
ment. Grace  Greenwood,  Miss  Rachel  Foster,  Miss  Kate 
Hillard  and  Miss  Mildred  Conway  gave  recitations.  Miss  Lip- 
pincott,  daughter  of  Grace  Greenwood,  sang  some  fine  operatic 
music ;  Mrs.  Carpenter  of  Chicago  sang  sweetly,  playing  her  own 
accompaniment ;  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln  gave  some  of  his  amusing 
impersonations;  Miss  Maud  Powell  of  Chicago,  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  taking  lessons  in  France  and  Ger- 
many for  some  years,  played  exquisite  airs  on  the  violin ;  Mrs. 
Flora  Stark,  Mi^  Alice  Blatch  and  Miss  Conway  gave  us  some 
fine  classical  music  on  the  piano,  and  Nathaniel  Mellen  sang 
some  pathetic  negro  melodies.*  Altogether  it  was  a  pleasant 
occasion  and  I  felt  quite  proud  of  the  varied  talents  manifested 
by  our  young  people.  Some  English  friends  remarked  on  their 
cleverness  and  readiness,  all  spontaneously  called  out  without  any 
time  for  preparation. 

We  heard  Mr.  Fawcett  speak  to  his  Hackney  constituents  at 

•Aside  from  tho>e  already  mentioned  wcrr  Wilham  Henr>'  Channin^,  L.  N.  Fowler,  the  phrenolo- 
gist, and  hit  daughter;  Mn.  Louiae  Chandler  MouUoo,  Mn.  Siantoo,  Mr».  Stanton  Blatch,  MtM 
Anthony,  Mrs.  Howdl,  Mn.  Wilson,  Mn.  Phillip*,  w^cni  memben  from  the  Bright,  tlie  HcLuea  and 

the  Cobdcn  f.imilic--,  Mr>.  Conw  iy,  Mivs  Kniity  F'.iitfifu!,  Mr  William  Henry  lllatch,  Mr.  Stark,  the 
ariiki  :  Philip  Mention,  the  blind  poet  ;  Mi&»  Orme  and  Miu  Richardson,  aitorney»-at>law  ;  Judge 

Kclley,  wife  and  dauftbtnr  Pknaoc,  Ml«  Lydia  Becker,  Miia  CatoliB*  Big|»  and  sktcn,  MIm  Julia 

Osgood. 
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one  of  his  campaign  meetings.  In  the  course  of  hb  remarks  he 
mentioned  with  evident  favor  as  one  of  the  coming  measures  the 
disestablishment  of  the  church,  amd  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause.  Soon  after  he  spoke  of  woman  suffrage  as  another 
question  demanding  consideration,  but  this  was  received  with 
laughter  and  jeers,  although  the  platform  was  crowded  with  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure,  amon^  whom  were  the  wife  of  the  speaker 
and  her  sister,  Dr.  Garrett  Anderson,  who  sat  just  behind  hini. 
The  audience  were  evidently  in  favor  of  releasing  themselves 
from  being  taxed  to  support  the  church,  forgetting  that  women 
were  taxed  also  not  only  to  support  the  church,  in  which  they 
had  no  voice,  but  the  State,  too,  with  its  army  and  navy.  Mr. 
Fawcett  was  not  an  orator,  but  a  simple,  straightforward  speaker. 
He  made  but  one  gesture,  striking  his  right  clenched  fist  into  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand  at  the  close  of  all  his  strongest  assertions; 
but  being  sound  and  liberal,  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  con- 
stituents. 

A  pleasant  trip  southward  through  Bath  to  Bristol  brought  us 
to  the  home  of  the  Misses  Priestman  and  Mrs.  Tanner,  sisters-in- 
law  of  John  Bright.  I  had  stayed  at  their  father's  house  forty 
years  before*  so  we  felt  like  old  friends.  I  found  them  all  charm- 
ing, liberal  women,  and  we  enjoyed  a  few  days  together,  talking 
over  our  mutual  struggles,  and  admiring  the  beautiful  sceneiy  for 
which  that  part  of  the  country  is  quite  celebrated.  The  women 
of  England  were  just  then  organizing  political  clubs,  and  I  was 
Invited  to  speak  before  the  one  in  Bristol.  They  are  composed 
of  men  and  women  alike,  for  the  discussion  of  all  political 
questions.  The  next  day  I  spoke  to  women  alone  in  the  church 
on  the  Bible  view  of  woman's  creation  and  destiny.  It  is  strange 
that  those  who  pretend  to  be  well-versed  in  Scripture  do  not 
sec  that  the  ^ini 1 1 1  taneous  creation  of  man  ai.J  woman  anil  die 
complete  equality  of  the  sexes  are  as  clearly  taught  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  as  the  reverse  is  in  the  allegorical  garden- 
scene 'in  the  second.  The  drive  over  the  suspension-bridije  by 
moonlight  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Garnet,  a  sister  of  John  Thomasson, 
M.  P.,  was  a  pleasant  episode  to  public  speaking  and  more  serious 
conversation.  There,  too,  wc  had  an  evening  reception.  There 
is  an  earnestness  of  purpose  among  English  women  that  is  very 
encouraging  under  the  prolonged  disappointments  reformers  in- 
evitably suffer.  There  is  something  so  determined  and  heroic  in 
what  Mary  Priestman  does  and  says  that  one  would  readily  foi- 
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low  her  through  all  dangers.  It  added  much  to  my  comfort  in 
this  visit  to  have  an  escort  in  Mrs.  Lucas. 

Later  Miss  Anthony  visited  Bristol  and  had  a  complimentar)- 
reception  at  the  Misses  Priestman's.  She  was  the  guest  of  Miss 
Mary  Estlin,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  America,  a  dear  friend 
of  Sarah  Pugh  and  Parker  Pillsbury.  Miss  Estlin  was  from  home 
during  my  visit,  so  tluit  1  did  not  see  her  v/hile  in  England.  The 
order  of  English  homes  among  the  wealthy  classes  is  very  enjoy- 
able. All  goes  on  from  year  to  year  with  the  same  servants,  the 
same  surroundings,  no  changes,  no  movinjGf,  no  building  even; 
in  delightful  contrast  with  our  periodical  u[)hcavin{^s,  always  un- 
certain where  we  shall  go  next»  or  how  long  our  main  dependents 
will  stand  by  us. 

From  Bristol  we  went  to  Greenbank  to  visit  Mrs.  Helen  Bright 
Clark,  a  daughter  of  the  great  orator.  In  the  evening  the  parlors 
were  crowded,  and  I  was  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  suffrage 
movement  in  America.  Some  clergymen  questioned  me  In  re- 
gard  to  the  Bible  position  of  woman,  whereupon  I  gave  quite  an 
exposition  of  its  general  principles  in  favor  of  liberty  and 
equality.  As  two  quite  distinct  lines  of  argument  can  be  woven 
out  of  those  pages  on  any  subject,  on  this  -occasion  I  selected  all 
the  most  favorable  texts  for  justice  to  woman,  and  closed  by  stat- 
ing  the  limits  of  its  authority.*  Mrs.  Clarke,  though  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  views  I  had  expressed,  feared  lest  my 
very  liberal  utterances  might  have  shocked  some  of  the  strictest 
of  the  laymen  and  clerg>\  **  Well,"  I  said,  *'  if  we  who  do  see  the 
absurdities  of  the  old  superstitions  never  unveil  them  to  others, 
how  is  the  world  tf)  make  any  progress  in  the  theologies?  I  am 
now  in  the  sunset  of  life,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  special  mission 
to  tell  people  what  they  are  not  prepared  to  hear,  instead  of 
echoing  worn-out  opinions."  The  result  showed  the  wisdom  of 
my  speaking  out  of  my  own  soul.  To  the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Oark, 
the  primitive  Methodist  clergyman  called  on  Sunday  morning  to 
invite  me  to  occupy  his  pulpit  in  the  afternoon  and  present  the 
same  line  of  thought  I  had  the  previous  evening.  I  accepted  his 
invitation.  He  led  the  services  and  I  took  my  text  from  Gen- 
esis I.,  27,  38,  showing  that  man  and  woman  were  a  simultaQeous 
creation,  endowed  with  equal  power  in  starting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Clark  I  found  very  agreeable,  progressive  people, 
with  a  nice  family  of  boys  and  girls.  Like  all  English  children, 
they  suffered  too  much  repression,  while  our  American  children 
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have  too  much  latitude.  If  wc  cuuld  strike  the  ha.ppy  mcJium 
between  the  two  systems,  it  would  be  a  ^reat  benefit  to  the 
children  of  both  countries.  The  next  day  we  drove  down  to  see 
Glastonbury  cathedral.  England  is  full  of  these  beautiful  ruins, 
covered  with  flowers  and  ivy,  but  the  saddest  spectacles,  with  all 
this  fading  gior>-,  are  the  men,  women  and  children  whose  naked- 
ness neither  man  nor  nature  seeks  to  drape. 

Returning  to  London  we  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  tea 
with  Mrs.  Jacob  Bright.  A  choice  circle  of  three  it  was, 
and  a  large  server  of  tempting  viands  was  placed  on  a  small 
table  before  us.  Mrs.  Bright,  in  earnest  conversation,  had  helped 
us  each  to  a  cup  of  tea,  and  was  turning  to  help  us  to  something 
more,  when  over  went  table  and  all,  tea,  bread  and  butter,  cake, 
strawberries  and  cream,  stiver,  china,  in  one  conglomerate  mass. 
Silence  reigned.  No  one  started;  no  one  said  **Ohr*  Mrs. 
Bright  went  on  with  what  she  was  saying  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  occurred,  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  servant  appeared, 
pointing  to  the  debris,  she  said,  "Charles,  remove  this."  I  was 
filled  with  admiration  at  her  coolness,  and  devoutly  thankiui  that 
we  Americans  maintained  an  equally  dignified  silence. 

At  a  grand  receptibn  given  in  our  honor  by  the  National  Cen- 
tral Committee,  in  Princess'  Hall,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.  P.,  pre- 
sided and  made  an  admirable  opening  speech,  followed  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  McLaren,  with  a  highly  complimentary  address  of 
welcome.  By  particular  request  Miss  Anthony  gave  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  industrial,  legal  and  political  status  of  American 
women;  while  I  set  forth  their  educational,  social  and  religious 
limitations.  Mr.  John  P.  Thomasson,  M.  P.,  made  the  closing 
address,  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  addresses  of  the 
ladles  and  the  progress  made  in  both  countries.* 

Mrs.  Thomasson,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lucas,  gave  several  de* 
lightful  evening  parties,!  receptions  and  dinners,  some  for  ladies 
alone,  where  an  abundant  opportunity  was  offered  for  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  superior  sex,  especially  in 

*  Among  the  dktingui&hcd  persons  on  ihe  platform  were  France-^  Pfiwcr  Cobhc.  Dr.  Garrett  Ander- 
son, Mi>.  Fawceit,  Mrs.  Jacob  Bright,  Mrs,.  Luca.-*,  Mrs.  Thoiiia.s>on,  Mrs,  Margaret  Parker,  Mrs. 
Alkc  Scatchcrd,  Miss  Becker,  Miss  Bigg  .  M  ^.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conway,  Oscar  Wilde  and  his 
^eenly  mother,  Charie»  McLuen,  M.  P,,  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Taylor,  Mis»  Helen  Taylor,  Mtu  Onne,  Miu 
Mailer.  MiM  LonI,  MIm  F««««r,  Mii.  and  Ukm  BI>Kk,  Mi*.  Mdlea,  Wm,  Tod  of  Belfut,  Mn.  Chet- 
son,  d.iuchicr  of  GMf|«  ThoiBpMMi,  tiM gitat  anA«lav«iy  enter, aad  very  naay  otheit  wIkmc  luunei 
«•  cannot  recalL 

t  Where  we  met  Mb.  Fawottt,  Dr.  Cwren.  Andanoo^  Sir  Hugh  Suplw,  Mr.  Mitchell,  ihc  VLham 
Stackpole      1  r  others.  Madame  Venturi.  Mua  Bigp  and  «■«•»,  Hit*  Fraaoea  Lord  aadhai  aiitaffwho 

b  doing  a  noble  work  to  her  ktndcrij^rtcn.  , 
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their  political  dealings  with  women.  The  patience  of  even  such 
heroic  souls  as  Lydia  Becker  and  Caroline  Biggs  was  almost 
exhausted  with  the  tergiversations  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Alas  for  the  many  fair  promises  broken,  the  hopes 
deferred,  the  votes  fully  relied  on  and  counted,  all  missing  in  the 
hour  of  action.  One  crack  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  whip  put  a  hun- 
dred  Liberals  to  flight  in  a  twinkling,  members  whom  these  noble 
women  had  spent  years  in  educating.  I  never  visited  the  House 
of  Commons  that  I  did  not  see  Miss  Becker  and  Miss  Biggs  try- 
ing to  elucidate  the  fundamental  principles  of  just  government 
to  some  of  them.  Verily  their  divine  faith  and  patience  merited 
more  worthy  action  on  the  part  of  their  representatives. 

We  formed  vexy  pleasant  friendships  with  Miss  Frances  Lord 
and  Miss  Henrietta  MdUer,  spending  several  days  with  the  latter 
at  58  Cadogan  square,  and  both  alike  visited  us  at  different  times 
(n  Basingstoke.  Miss  Lord  has  translated  some  of  Ibsen's  pla3rs 
very  creditably  to  herself,  and,  we  understand,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Swedish  poet.  Miss  Lord  is  a  cultured,  charming  woman, 
attractive  in  society,  and  has  a  rare  gift  in  conversation  ;  she  is 
rather  shrinking  in  her  feelings.  Miss  M  uUer,  her  devoted  friend,  is 
just  the  opposite ;  fearless,  aggressive  and  self-centered.  Miss  Lord 
discharged  her  duties  as  poor-law  guardian  faithfully,  and  Miss 
Miiller,  as  member  of  the  London  school-board,  cl^ini^ted  her  rights 
when  infringed  upon,  and  maintained  the  dignity  of  her  position 
with  a  good  degree  of  tact  and  heroism.  We  met  Miss  White* 
head, another  poor-law  guardian,  at  Miss  Mflller's,and  had  along 
talk  on  the  sad  condition  of  the  London  poor  and  the  g^rand 
work  Octavia  Hill  had  done  among  them.  Miss  Mailer  read  us  a 
paper  on  the  dignity  and  ofHce  of  single  women.  Her  idea  seems 
to  be  vefy  much  like  that  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistles, 
that  it  is  better  for  those  who  have  a  genius  for  public  woric  in 
the  church  or  State  not  to  marry;  and  Miss  MfiUer  carries  her 
theory  into  practice  thus  far.  She  has  a  luxurious  establishment 
of  her  own,  is  fully  occupied  in  politics  and  reform,  and  though 
she  lives  by  herself  she  entertains  her  friends  generously,  and 
does  whatever  it  seems  good  to  her  to  do.  As  she  is  brii;li:: 
and  entertaining  and  has  many  worshipers,  she  may  fall  a  victim 
to  the  usual  fate  in  spite  of  her  admirable  essay,  which  has  been 
printed  in  tract  form  and  circulated  extensively  in  England  and 
America.  Miss  MQller  gave  Miss  Anthony  and  myself  a  farewell 
reception  on  the  eve  of  our  departua:  for  America,  when  we  had 
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the  opportunity  of  meeting  once  more  most  of  the  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances we  had  made  in  London.  Although  it  was  an- 
nounced for  the  afternoon,  we  did  in  fact  receive  all  day  as  many 
as  could  not  come  at  the  hour  appointed.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Black> 
well  took  breakfast  with  us;  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Seville*  and 
Miss  Lord  were  with  us  at  luncheon;  Harriet  Hosmer  and  Olive 
Logan  soon  after ;  Mrs.  I'cter  Taylor  later,  and  irom  three  to  six 
o'clock  the  parlors  were  crowded. 

Returning  from  London  I  passed  my  birthday,  November  12, 
tn  Basingstoke.  It  was  a  sad  day  to  us  all,  knowing  that  it  was 
the  last  before  my  departure  for  America.  When  I  imprinted 
the  farewell  kiss  on  the  soft  check  of  little  Nora  in  the  cradle, 
she  in  the  dawn  and  T  in  the  sunset  of  life,  I  realized  how  widely 
the  long  years  and  the  broad  ocean  would  separate  us  forever. 
Miss  Anthony,  who  had  been  visiting  Mrs.  Parker,  near  Warring, 
ton,  met  me  at  Alderly  Edge,  where  we  spent  a  few  days  in  the 
charming  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Bright.  Jhere  we  found 
their  noble  sisters,  Mrs.  McLaren  and  Mrs.  Lucas»  young  Walter 
McLaren  and  his  lovely  bride,  Eva  Miiller,  whom  we  had  heard 
several  times  on  the  suffrage  platform.  We  rallied  her  on  the 
step  she  had  lately  taken,  notwithstanding  her  sister's  able  paper 
on  the  blessedness  of  a  single  life.  While  here  we  visited  Dean 
Stanley's  birthplace ;  but  on  his  death  the  light  and  joy  went  out, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  church  whose  walls  had  once 
echoed  to  his  voice,  and  the  house  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
useful  years,  seemed  sad  and  deserted.  But  the  day  was  bright 
and  warm,  the  scenery  all  around  was  beautiful,  cows  and  sheep 
were  still  grazing  in  the  meadows,  the  grass  as  green  as  in 
June.  Tills  is  England'.s  chief  charm,  forever  green,  some  com- 
pensation for  the  many  cloudy  days.  An  evening  reception  in 
Mrs.  Bright's  spacious  parlors,  with  friends  from  Manchester  and 
other  adjoining  towns,  with  speeches  of  welcome  and  farewell, 
finished  our  visit  at  Alderly  Edge. 

As  our  good  friends  Mrs.  McLaren  and  Mrs.  Lucas  had  deter- 
mined to  see  us  safely  on  board  the  Servia,  they  escorted  us  to 
Liverpool,  where  we  met  Mrs.  Margaret  Parker,  Mrs.  Scatcherd 
and  Dr.  Fanny  Dickinson  of  Chicago.   Another  reception  was 

*  Mn.  Seville,  whose  fiutband  was  a  firofeasor  at  Sandhont  Collefe,  having  recently  awoke  to  the 

indignities  the  churrh  hc.ip-i  up-  n  women,  made  her  protest  in  discarding  her  bonnet  and  appearing  on 
Sundays  with  her  head  uncovered,  contr.iry  to  PaulS  ii)junciion>.  Having  tbu>  attended  church  for 
two  year«.  involving  much  criticism  and  disturbance,  both  the  vicar  and  the  bithop  labored  with  her  to 
resume  the  bonnet,  but  she  rem.iined  incorrigible.  Sbe  read  us  a  letter  «f  iCBOttStnaM  (fon  th* 
bishop,  over  which  we  all  had  a  hearty  laugh. 
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given  us  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Ewing  Whittle.  Several  short 
speeches  were  made,  all  cheering  the  parting  guests  with  words 
of  hope  and  encouragement  Cor  the  good  cause. 

Here  the  wisdom  of  fonning  an  international  association  was 
considered.  The  proposition  met  with  such  favor  from  those 
present  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the 
friends  in  different  nations.  As  Miss  Anthony^  and  myself  are 
members  of  that  committee,*  now  that  these  volumes  are  finished 
and  we  are  at  liberty  once  more,  we  shall  ascertain  as  soon  as 
possible  the  feasibility  of  a  grand  international  conference  in 
New  York  in  iS88,  to  celebrate  the  fourth  decade  of  our  move- 
ment fur  woman's  enfranchisement.  Such  conventions  have  been 
held  by  the  friends  of  anti-slavery,  peace,  temperance,  social 
purity  and  evangelical  Christianity,  and  why  may  not  the  suffrage 
cause,  too,  receive  a  new  impetus  from  the  united  e£[orts  of  its 
friends  in  all  countries. 

On  the  broad  Atlantic  for  ten  days  we  had  many  opportunities 
to  review  all  we  had  seen  and  heard.  There  we  met  our  noble 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hussey  of  New  Jersey;  also  Mrs.  Margaret 
Buchanan  Sullivan  of  Chicago,  just  returning  from  an  extended 
tour  in  Ireland,  who  gave  us  many  of  her  rich  experiences. 
Sitting  on  deck  hour  after  hour,  how  often  I  queried  with  myself 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  boon  for  which  women  were -so 
earnestly  struggling.  In  asking  for  a  voice  In  the  government 
under  which  we  live,  have  we  been  pursuing  a  shadow  for  forty 
years?  In  seeking  political  power,  are  we  abdicating  that  social 
throne  where  they  tell  us  our  influence  Is  unbounded  ?  No !  no  I 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  no  shadow,  but  a  substantial  entity  that 

•  The  following  is  the  report  the  nrtion  prepared  that  evening  l>y  Mr^.  Parker :  "  At  x  large  .lad 
influential  gathering  of  the  (riends  of  woman  Kuflrage,  at  Piirliament  Terr:ice,  Liverpool,  November 
i6,  1883,  convened  by  £.  WMld*,  M.  D.,  to  meek  MlB«  EU»l>eth  Cady  Staoton  and  Mtu  Susan  B. 
Anthony  prior  to  their  return  to  Am«ric»t  it  was  propoied  by  Mn.  \f  argaret  E.  Parker  of  Pcttkelh 
(near  Warrington),  seconded  by  Mr».  McLaren  of  Edinburgh,  and  unanimously  pni^^ed : 

"  That  ttiis  mectlri,^,  n  <  >  jni/ing  that  union  is  strength  and  tti .1  (      r-  ;nn<:;  h.t-  C'  me  when  WMMO 
over  the  world  should  unite  in  the  just  demand  for  their  potiticai  enfranchisement ;  therefore 

*^  Xttghftd,  That  we  do  hero  appobt  a  ooBoiinee  of  comepoadeace,  preperatoty  to  fotauiv 
lavemational  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

"  Res^vtJ,  That  the  committee  consist  of  the  followuig  friends,  with  power  to  a()d  10  their  number: 

" />»-  thf  American  Center — Mrs.  Elixabelh  Cady  Stanton,  Miss  Suvui  B.  Anthony,  Mi**  Rachel 
Foster,  Linden  Center— ^x%.  Feter  A.  Tayior,  Mi*.  Matgarct  &  Ukm,  Mi*»  Helen  Taylor,  Mwi 
HauietM  Mailer.  MiM  CaraKao  A.  Biggn,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Cheriet  McLaien,  Mfat  Elba  Omte.  MIm 

Rebecca  Moore,  London  ;  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Bl.»tch,  Basingstoke.  Afanclt^tter  Ct  nter — Mr.  aad 
Mr*.  Jacob  Bright,  M.-inchcter ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Thomasson,  HoUoa ;  Mrs.  Marg^uet  E.  i',irker, 
Penketh  :  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whittle,  Liverpool;  Mr*.  Oliver  Scaicherd,  Leeds;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waiter 
McLaren,  BnMiford  ;  Mrs.  Philip*,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crook,  Bolion ;  Mr.  Bcmcni,  Mr.  Russell, 
liverpool ;  Miss  Becker,  Manchester.  Brtttcl  ri-»»/<-r— Mi&s  Helen  Bright  Clarke.  Street :  Mrs.  Alfred 
Ostler,  Birmingham;  Miss  PrieMnian,  Dri^i  I.  C.i  r.r  /^r  .^../AiwY— Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Pease  Nichol,  Misa  £li«a  Wigham,  Edinburgh.  Center /ar  I rttnud—yLvKk  Tod,  Belfast; 
Mrs.  Haslain,  Dublin.  Center /»r  /hiiKrr— ITUc  Hubcitiae  Andcrt,  Mr.  and  Hn, ThaodoM Scm««i 
Chartoue  B.  Wttbeiir,  Pari*. 
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the  citizen  can  seize  and  hold  for  his  own  protection  and  his 
country's  welfare.  A  direct  power  over  one's  own  person  and 
property,  an  indivitlu.d  opinion  to  be  counted  on  all  questions  of 
public  interest,  is  better  than  indirect  influence,  be  it  ever  so  far- 
reaching. 

Though  influence,  like  the  pure  white  light,  is  all -pervading, 
yet  it  is  oft-times  obscured  with  passing  clouds  and  nights  of 
darkness;  like  the  sun's  rays,  it  may  be  healthy,  genial, Inspiring, 
though  sometimes  too' direct  for  comfort,  too  oblique  for  warmth, 
too  scattered  for  any  given  purpose.  But  as  the  prism  by  divid- 
ing  the  rays  of  light  reveals  to  us  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  as  the  burning-glass  by  concentrating  them  in  a 
focus  intensifies  their  heat,  so  does  the  right  of  suffn^e  reveal 
the  beauty  and  power  of  individual  sovereignty  in  the  great 
drama  of  national  life,  while  on  a  vital  measure  of  public  interest 
it  combines  the  many  voices  of  the  people  In  a  grand  chorus  of 
protest  or  applause. 

After  an  unusually  calm,  pleasant  voyage,  for  November,  we 
sailed  up  our  beautiful  New  York  harbor  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising  in  all  his  glory,  gilding  every  hill-top  and  distant  spire  in 
the  landscape,  and  with  grateful  hearts  we  celebrated  the 
national  Thanksgiving-day  once  more  with  loving  friends  in  the 
great  Republic 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  CENTENNIAL  YEAR. 

Amono  thote  who  tent  mott  coiditl  letten  of  greeting,  with  requests  that  their 
names  should  be  enraUed  In  the  centeniiial  autograph -book  as  signers  of  the  woman's 

declaration  of  scntimt-n'-;,  were  :  Maine,  Lavinia  M.  Snow,  Lucy  A.  SiU)\v;  Kew 
Hampshire,  Marilla  M.  Kicker,  Abby  P.  Ela;  Massachusetts,  E.  T.  Strickland,  Sarah 
E.  Wall;  Rhode  Island,  Paulina  Wright  Davis;  Connecticut,  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker, 
Fnmces  Ellen  Ban,  Julia  and  Ktitif  Smith;  Ne%a  Ytrk^  Clemenee  S.  Locier,  Heo- 
tietta  Paine  Westbrook,  Nettie  A.  Ford,  Elizabeth  B.  Phelps,  Charlotte  A.  Cleveland, 
Elizabeth  M,  Atwell;  Pennn  h  iinia,  E.  A,  Stetwn  Lo?ier,  Anna  Thomson;  New 
Jersey,  Ellen  Dickinson,  S.  Mary  Clute,  Mary  M.  \'an  Clief,  S.  H.  Cornell,  Emma 
L.  Wilde,  Jennie  Dixon,  Casa  Tonti,  Marie  Howland,  Lucindm  B.  Chandler;  Disirkt 
of  Columbia,  Addie  T.  Hohon,  Margaret  E.  Johnson,  Sabra  P.  Abetl,  Ruth  Carr 
Dennison,  Ellen  W.  Sheldon,  Mary  Shadd  Gary  and  ninety-four  other'^.  Mary  F. 
Foster,  Susan  A.  Edson;  l'ir^:;inia,  Sally  I  lolly,  Carrie  rulnam;  Kentucky,  Annie 
Laurie  Quinby;  Tennessee,  Elizabeth  Avt^ry  Meriwether:  Louisiana,  Elizabeth  Lisle 
Saxon;  MicMgam^  Sarah  C.  Owen,  Maigaret  J.  £.  Millar;  illmtis,  A.  J.  Grover. 
Edward  P.  Powell,  Cynthia  A.  Leonard,  Susan  H.  Richardson;  Missouri,  Francis 
Minor.  Annie  R.  Irvine;  California,  Sarah  L.  Knox,  Snrah  J.  Wallis,  Carrie  M. 
Robinson,  Mary  E.  KeU(^,  Gcorgiana  Bruce  Kirby;  Oregon,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Johns, 
Eveline  Merrick  Roork,  Oiaries  A.  Reed;  WAshit^om  Territory,  Mary  Olney 
Blown.  Abby  H.  H.  Stuart;  Utah  Territory^  Annie  Godbe;  loiva,  Amelia  Bloomer, 
Submit  C  I.nomi.N,  Philo  A.  Lyon  and  seventy-five  others  of  Humboldt,  Jane  A» 
Teiker.  Nancy  R,  iUlen,  Margaret  Euart  Colby,  Mr^  Ellen  M.  Robinson,  Mrs.  G. 
R.  Woodwurth,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Ingham,  Mrs.  Mabel  A 
Stoog^,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Spencer,  Mis,  J.  W.  Kenyon,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Horton,  Miss  L.  T. 
Dood,  Mary  L.  Watson,  Mr*.  Sarah  A  McCoy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wilsoo,  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Calkins,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Spear,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Burlinpame,  Mr^.  G. 
W.  Blanchard,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Ford,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Buff  am,  Mrs.  Cora  A.  Jones,  Mrs.  Clara 
M.  Wilson:  Wuamin^  Lanm  Rots  Wokott.  M.  Josephine  Fearce,  Elisa  T.  Wilson, 
H.  S.  Brown;  Mimmaota,  Sarah  Burger  Stotms;  Kansas^  Susan  E.  Wattles.  Ekie 
Stewart,  Henrietta  L.  Miller,  Lottie  Grifllin.  Jane  M.  Burke.  Malura  Hickson.  Elsie 
J.  Miller;  Colfrado,  Alida  C.  Averv*;  Ohio,  Sarah  R,  L.  Williams,  Martrnret  V, 
Longkyi  England,  Lydia  £.  Becker,  Caroiiue  A.  Biggs,  Jessie  M.  Well&iood. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

CoNsnruTioK  of  the  National  Woman  Suffkagk  Assoqatiom. 

Article  z.  This  oisuiiation  shall  be  called  the  National  Woman  Suffraoe 
Association. 
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Article  3.    The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  secure  Nationai.  Pruicc* 
tion  for  women  in  the  exercuie  of  their  right  to  vote. 
AiTicxB  3.   All  dtitens  of  the  United  Sutes  snbacribing  to  thu  Omstitntion,  and 

contributing  not  less  than  one  dollar  annually,  shall  be  coittidered  nenben  of  the 

Asusociation,  with  the  right  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 

Article  4.  The  ofticer>  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice- President 
from  each  of  the  States  And  Territories.  Comspondhig  and  Recording  Secretaries,  a 
Treasurer  and  an  Exeentive  Committee  of  not  less  than  five. 

Article  5.  A  (jtiorum  of  the  Executive  C  immntee  shall  consist  of  nine,  and  nil 
officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  ex-ojfida  members  of  the  committee,  with  power  to 
vote. 

Akticls  6.  All  woman  mffiage  societies  tfiroii^iottt  the  conittiy  shall  be  welooaied 
as  attxiliaries,  and  their  accredited  officers  or  duly  appointed  representatives  shall  be 
recognised  as  members  of  the  National  Association. 

Officbrs  op  the  National  Woman  Suptrack  Association,  x866. 

/'r<'/tV//'M/~Eli2abeth  Cady  Stanton.  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Vi(r-  Prc^idfHts-at-Large — Susnn  B.  Anthony,  Rochester,  N.  V.;  Matilda  Toslyn 
Gage,  I" ayctteville,  N.  V',;  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Kacine,  Wis.;  Phcebe  W.  Coazins, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  Portland,  Ore. 

Hmomry  Viit'Prmdmti—'Bxnitilliat  L.  Rose.  London,  England;  Priseilla  Holaies 
Drake,  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Mrs.  Perry  Spear.  Eureka  Springs.  Ark.;  Sarah  J.  Wallis, 
Mnyficld;  Sarah  Knox  Goodrich,  San  Jc^e,  Cal.;  Mary  F.  Shield-i,  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.;  Rev.  Phebe  A.  Hanaford,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Rev.  Llua  Tuppei 
Wilkes.  Sioux  Falls,  Dak.  Ter.;  Rosfaia  H.  PkmeD,  Snsan  A.  Edson,  M.  D.,  Cn«n 
M.  O'Connor,  Washington,  D.  C;  Catherine  V.  Waite,  Myra  Bradwell,  Chicago, 
111.;  Ztrrlii  G.  Wallace,  Indianapolis;  Eliza  H.-imilton,  Fort  W^ayne.  Ind.; 
Amelia  iJloomer,  Council  Bluffs;  Mary  V.  Cowgill.  West  Liberty,  la.;  Prudence 
Crandall  Philleo,  Elk  Falls;  Mary  T.  Gray,  Wyandotte;  Mary  A.  Humphrey,  Junc- 
tion City,  Kan.;  Qisabeth  H.  Dnval,  Rinaldo,  Ky.;  Ann  T.  Greeley,  EUsw^iA; 
Lncy  A.  Snow,  Rockland,  Me.;  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Sarah  £.  Wall, 
Worcester;  Paulina  Gerry,  Stoncham,  Mass.;  Catherine  A.  F,  Stcbbins,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Charlotte  O.  Van  Cieve,  Minneapolis,  Mian.;  Caroline  Johnson  Todd,  Sl 
Lonis,  Mo.;  Hnniet  S.  Brooks,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Eltca  E.  Morrill,  Sarah  H.  POlsbary, 
Concord;  Maiy  Powers  Filley,  North  Haverhill,  N.  H. ;  Sarah  G.  Hum.  Vineland; 
Delia  Stewart  Parnell,  Bordcntown,  N.  J.;  Clemence  S.  Lnzier,  M.  D.,  New  ^'ork; 
Amy  Post,  Rochester;  Sarah  H.  Hallock,  Milton;  Maiy  R.  Pell,  Flushing,  N.  V'.; 
Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  Hollywood,  N.  C. ;  Sophia  O.  Allen,  South  Newbury;  Sarah 
R.  L.  WiUiaras,  Toledo;  Louise  Sovthwoith,  Cleveland,  O.;  Harriet  W.  WiDiams, 
Portland,  Ore. ;  M.  Adeline  Thomson,  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  Catherine  C.  KnoM-les, 
East  Greenwich;  Elizabeth  B.  Chace,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. :  Elizabeth  Van  Lew,  Rich- 
mond.  Vs.;  Mary  Olney  Brown,  Abbie  H.  H.  Stuart,  Oiympia,  Wadi,  Ter.;  Laura 
Ross  Wolcott,  Mihnmkee;  Emma  C.  Baacom,'Madison,  Wis. 

Vict'Presidents — Caroline  M.  Patterson,  Harrison,  Ark.;  Ellen  Cl.irke  Sargent, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Terry,  Pueblo,  Col.;  Isabella  Bcecher  Hooker, 
Hartfortl,  Conn.;  Marietta  M.  Bone^.  Webster  City,  Dak.;  Mary  A.  Stewart,  Green- 
wood, Del.;  Ruth  C.  Dennison,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  C.  B.S.Wilcox,  Intcr- 
lachen,  Fla.;  Aldwn  L.  Lord,  Savannah,  Ga.;  Dr.  Jennie  Bearby,  Moantain  Hone, 
Idaho;  Elizabeth  Boyntoh  Harbert,  Evanston,  111.;  Helen  M.  Gougar,  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  Jane  Amy  McKinney,  Decorah,  la.;  Laura  M.  Johns,  Salina  Kan.;  Mary  B. 
Clay,  Richmond,  Ky.;  Caroline  £.  Merrick,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Sophronia  C.  Snow. 
Hampden  Comers,  Me. ;  Caroline  Hallowell  Miller,  Sandy  Spring,  Md. ;  Haniette  R. 
Shattttck,  Maiden,  Mass.;  Fannie  Holden  Fowler,  Manistee,  Mich.;  Sarah  Burger 
Steams,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Olivia  Fit/huj,'h.  Vicksburg.  Miss.;  Virginia  L.  Minor.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Clara  Bewick  Colby.  Beatrice,  Xeb.;  Maria  H.  Boardman,  Reno.  Nev.; 
Ada  M.  Jarr«it,  Magdulena.  N.  Mcx. ;  .Manila  M.  Kicker,  Dover,  N.  H.;  Cornelia 
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C.  Hussey,  East  Omige.  N.  J.;  Lillie  Dcvercux  Blake,  New  York,  N.  Y.-.  Maty 
Bnyard  Clarke,  New  B<»me,  N.  C. ;  Frances  D.  Casement,  Paine«;ville,  O. :  Harriett* 
A.  Loughary,  McMinneviile,  Ore.;  Matilda  Hindman»  Pittsbargh,  Pemi.;  Anna  S. 
AMridi,  Ptanridence,  R.  I.;  Elitabeth  Luk  Saxon,  Memphis,  Tenu.,  Jennie  Bland 
BeaaduODp,  Denton,  Tex.;  Jennie  A.  Proiieth,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Lydia  Putnam, 
Brattlcboro',  Vt.;  Mr,.  Royer  S.  Greene,  SeStilc.  Waah.  Ter,;  Allif«  C.  Collins, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  Amalia  H.  Post,  Cheyenne,  Wyomingf 

Executive  C»mmitUe—^\7i'y  Wright  S^wall,  Chatrman,  429  North  New  jersey 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Lavta  DeFoiceGofdon,  San  Pmncisoo;  Maiy  J.  Clianning, 
Pasadena,  Cal.;  Dr.  Alida  C.  Avery,  Denver,  Col.;  Frances  Ellen  Burr,  Emily  P. 
Collin  .  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  J  S.  PickTer,  Falktowu;  Linda  W.  Slaughter,  Bis- 
mark.  Dak.  Ter. ;  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  Dr.  Caroline  B.  Winslow.  Washington,  D. 
C;  Flotn  M.  Wright.  Drayton  Island,  Fla.;  Julia  Mill*  Dunn,  Moline;  Rev.  Florence 
KoUodt,  Aiglewood;  Dr.  KLict  B.  Stockham,  AdaC.  Sweet,  Odcago^  111.;  Maiy  B. 
Haggart,  Mar)'  E.  N.  Gary,  Indianapolis,  Ind,;  Narcisa  T.  Beniis,  Independence; 
Mary  J.  Coggeshall,  Des  Moines,  la;  Annie  C.  Wait,  Lincoln  Center;  Henrielia  R. 
Waji,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Hauk,  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  Sally  Clay  Bennett,  Mary  A.  Somers, 
Ridimond;  Laura  White,  Mandiester,  Ky. ;  Mam  L  Johnson,  Mound,  La. ;  Charlotte 

A.  Thomas,  Portland,  Me. ;  Amanda  M.  Best,  Bright  Seat,  Md.;  Harriet  H.  Robin- 
son, Maiden;  Sara  A.  Underw<,)od,  iJorchtster  Ma.s«i.;  Julia  Upton,  Big  Rapids; 
Cordelia  Fitch  Briggs,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Julia  Bullard  Nel^yon,  Red  Wing;  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Hawkins,  Shakopee;  Maiy  P.  Wheeler,  Ka&son.  Minn.;  Anne  R.  Irvine, 
Oregon;  Elisabeth  A.  Meriwether,  St.  Loois,  ilo.;  Jennie  F.  Holmes,  Tecnmsdi; 
Orpha  C,  Dinsmoore,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Hannah  R.  Clapp,  Carson  City,  Nev.;  Mrs.  A. 

B.  I.  Roberts,  Condia,  N.  H.;  Augusta  Cooper  Bristol,  Vineland;  Theresa  A.  Sea- 
brook,  Keyport,  N.  J.;  Maihiide  F.  Wendi,  New  York;  Carolme  G.  Rogers.  Lan- 
singburgh;  Ellen  S.  Fny.  Lewia  C.  Smith,  Rochester,  N.  V.;  Sarah  M.  Perkins, 
Elvira  J.  Bushnell.  Cleveland;  Sarah  S.  Bissell,  Toledo,  O.;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kelly. 
Lafayette.  Ore.;  Deborah  L.  Pennwk,  Kennett  Square;  Harriet  Purvis,  Philadelpliia, 
Penn.;  Lilhe  Chace  Wyman,  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.;  Lide  Meriwether,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Mrs.  D.  Clinton  Smith,  Middleboro',  Vt.;  Mr$.  F.  D.  Gordon,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Ehza 
T.  Wilson,  Menomonie;  Laura  James,  Richland  Center,  Wis.;  ^bara  J,  Thompson, 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter.;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hayford,  Laramie  City,  Wyoming  Ter. 

Rfeording  Secretaries — JtiHa  A  Wilbur,  Caroline  k.  Sherman.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Corrts^onding  Secretaries — Rachel  G.  Foster,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Ellen  II.  Shel« 
don,  WaaAiington.  D.  C. 

Foreign  Corresponding  Secretaries — Caroline  A.  Bi^s,  Loodon;  Lydia  E.  Becker, 
Manchester.  England;  Marguerite  Berry  St.mton,  Hubertine  Audcrt,  Charlotte  B. 
Wilbour.  Pans,  France;  Clara  Neymann,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Treasurer— H.  Spofford,  R^gs  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AmiUan—YXoik  T.  Ward,  Ellen  M.  (yConnor,  WasUngtoo.  D.  C 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 
COmilCTICUT. 

A  HUFmmUy  ike  Basis  tf  tJU  SMtf 

BV  JOHN  HOOKBR. 

The  proposition  that  the  family  is  the  basis  of  the  State  has  come  down  throu^ 
many  generations,  to  far  as  I  know,  unchallenged;  but  in  the  sense  In  which  it  is 

ordinarily  understood,  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  ordinarily  used,  it  is  entirely 

a  fallacy,  'i'he  State  depends  upon  the  family  for  th^  continuance  of  its  population, 
jtt:»t  as  it  depends  upon  the  sctu>ol  for  the  intelligence  of  its  people  and  on  religious 
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institutions  for  their  moraiuy.  But  tne  biate  stands  in  no  puhiicoi  reiauon  to  the 
fionily  any  more  Chan  to  the  sdiool  and  the  charch.  What  is  meant  by  the  proposi- 
tion as  generally  used  is,  that  the  Stnt«-U  politically  an  aggrti^eof  families  and  nut 
of  inJivMuah.  This  is  entirely  untrue,  and  if  true  the  fact  would  be  calimitou^. 
Civil  government  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  family  government,  the 
patriarch  becoming  chief  of  a  tribe  which  was  snbstantially  the  outgrowth  and  expan* 
sion  of  a  single  family;  but  if  a  nalkm  was  to  be  fotmed  of  such  tribes  it  woold  be 
essential  to  its  peace  and  prosperity  that  they  should  as  soon  as  possible  mingle  into 
one  homogeneous  rnas^  mi'l  that  no  citizen  should  consider  himself  of  on^  tribe  rather 
than  another.  It  is  the  loinily  idea  in  a  government  like  ours  that  makes  the  feuds 
whidi  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  geneiatim  in  some  parts  of  the  eonntiy. 
It  made  the  frequent  bloody  contests  of  the  clans  in  Scotland,  and  tlie  diwrnsinns  of 
the  Hebrew  trihfs.  In  a  republic  nothing  can  be  more  di•.^.strous  than  that  great 
political  leaders  should  have  large  family  f<.)lluwings.  The  tir^t  duty  of  the  cituen  is 
to  forget  that  he  belongs  to  any  family  in  particular.  Ue  is  an  individual  dtizen  of  the 
State,  and  when  he  becimies  a  magistrate  he  must  practical^  ignoie  the  fact  that  he 
has  family  relatives  who  feel  entitled  to  his  special  favor.  He  must,  like  justice,  be 
blind  to  every  fact  except  that  the  applicant  for  office  or  for  justice  is  an  individual 
citizen  and  must  stand  wholly  on  his  personal  merits  or  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

The  proposition  that  the  family  is  the  basis  of  tlie  Stale  thus  taken  by  itself  is  en- 
tirety false;  but  even  if  true,  the  use  made  of  it  as  an  aignment  against  giving 
suffrage  to  women  is  equally  f  illa.  i m-.  This  can  be  shown  by  a  single  illustra- 
tion. We  will  suppose  there  are  two  families,  in  both  of  which  the  father 
dies,  leaving  in  one  case  a  widow  and  one  son,  and  in  the  other  a  widow  and  six 
dan^tera.  Where  is  now  the  family  representation?  Tim  son  wliom  we  will  sup- 
pose to  be  of  age,  goes  to  the  polls  and  we  wiU  suppose  sufl^ently  represents  the 
family  to  which  he  belongs;  but  where  is  the  family  representation  for  the  other  widow 
and  her  six  daughters  ?  She  may  be  the  largest  Lax-payer  in  the  State,  and  yet  &he  can 
have  no  n>ice  in  determining  what  taxes  shall  be  laid,  nor  to  what  purposes  the  money 
shall  be  appropriated. 

The  question  whether  the  family  is  the  ba>i5  of  the  State  cannot  be  made  an  abstract 
question  of  political  philosophy.  Indeed  the  question  is  unmeaning  when  put  as  an 
^Mtract  one.  We  might  just  as  well  ask,  "  Is  the  climate  cold  in  a  State?"  or,  "Is 
the  English  fau^aage  spdten  in  a  State  ?*'  It  is  only  as  we  ask  these  questioos  about 
a  particular  State  that  they  have  aiiy  meaning.  **  Is  it  c(dd  in  Russia?'*  **  la  Eng- 
lish spoken  in  Connecticut  ?** 

Take  the  case  of  a  State  ruled  by  a  despot.  Here  the  people  are  not  the  poimcal 
basis  of  the  State,  either  as  families  or  as  individuals.  They  have  no  political  power 
whatever.  The  political  basis  of  the  State  is  the  will  of  the  despot.  He  is  himself 
and  alone  the  State  politically.  He  makes  the  laws  himself,  and  shoots  and  hang? 
those  who  disobey  them.  The  people  are  indispensable  to  the  State,  and  so  in  one 
sense  its  basis,  just  as  the  square  miles  that  compose  its  territory  are  its  physical  basis, 
but  the  people  stand  in  no  poliiieal  relation  whatever  to  the  State,  any  more  than  the 
rocks  and  gravel  of  it  s  territory.  It  is  only  where  the  people  of  the  State  have  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  its  politic.il  power,  that  the  question  can  po-^sibly  arise  a«!  to  whether 
individuals  or  families  are  its  political  basis.  And  when  it  thus  ari&cs.  it  com«  up 
wholly  with  reference  to  a  particular  State,  and  not  as  an  abstmct  question.  And 
dien  it  Is  wholly  a  question  of  fact,  not  cmeof  political  ptuloBophy;  amatter  for  simple 
ascertainment,  not  fur  speculation  and  reasoning.  ThuN,  <^upposc  the  question  to  be, 
"  Is  the  family  or  the  individual  the  political  basis  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  ?  "  Wc 
are  to  answer  the  question  solely  by  looking  at  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State. 
We  look  there  and  find  Oat  it  is  as  clear  as  language  can  make  it  that  the  poUticai 
basis  %A  the  State  is  the  individual  and  not  the  family.  The  individual  is  made  the 
voter — not  the  family — and  that  is  the  whole  question.  It  was  perfectly  easy  for  the 
people,  if  they  had  so  desired,  when  they  were  adopting  a  constitution,  to  make  fam- 
ilies ai^  not  ittdiirfdnala  the  depositaries  of  political  power,  but  they  chose  to  give  Ac 
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power  to  indmdtials,  and  thus  the  question  b  «bsolutcly  settled  for  the  State.  It  is 
true,  the  State  does  not  carry  out  completely  its  own  theory,  but  this  was  its  theory, 
tad  whet  it  did  was  wholly  ia  AUdirecdoii  vsA  away  fram  Uw  funily  throry.  We  go 
to  die  constitution  of  the  Stat*  to  tettle  this  qaestion*  jut  as  we  would  to  settle  the 
question  wh' ther  the  governor's  term  is  one  year  or  two,  or  whether  the  judges  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life.  While  considering  whether  either  of  these  pro- 
visions ought  to  be  adopted,  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  proper  for  opinions  and 
argumeDt,  bat  when  the  proniioas  have  been  adopted,  the  whole  qnestion  becomes 
one  of  fact,  and  we  look  only  to  the  constitution  to  detefBine  it,  and  treat  it  as  a 
matter  not  for  discussion  but  for  absolute  ascertainment. 

When  one  is  advocating  the  theory  that  the  famiiy  should  be  the  political  basis  of 
the  State,  he  is  simply  saying  that  ^  conatitntion  ought  to  be  amended  and  the  right 
of  voting  taken  awsf  from  individnals  and  given  to  families.  But  it  is  idle  to  urge 
this.  Such  a  measure  would  not  v^A  even  a  respecrrJiIr  minority  of  v-iirs.  It  is 
decisive  on  this  point  that  not  a  single  representative  govcrumeni,  so  far  aa  the  writer 
knows,  has  adopted  the  theory  that  the  family  and  not  the  individual  should  vote.  A 
law  pecoUar  to  Russia  gives  its  vilh^es,  in  the  mansgemeat  of  their  local  matters,  the 
i^it  of  voting  by  families*— a  perfect  illustration,  on  a  very  small  scale,  of  the  family 
as  the  politicnl  basis  of  a  State.  But  here  woman  suffrage  is  admitted  a<;  a  necessary 
result;  and  where  there  is  ao  man  to  represent  the  famiiy,  or  he  is  unable  to  attend, 
ibit  vroman  of  iho  honsa  casts  the  vole. 

The  advocates  of  vroman  suffrage  hitvo  no  interest  whatever  in  this  qaestioa,  as  it 

is  iiile  to  suppose  thnt  it  cm  become  a  prncticnl  nne.     The  writer  haS  taken  what 
trouble  he  has  in  the  matter  solely  in  the  interest  of  correct  thinking. 
Hart/ori,  M^y,  iSfg, 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

KKV  YORK. 

Brirf  m  ik§  L^giOtttm-g^s  Power  io  ExUnd  the  Suffice,  ^Om^Ud  Fe^ 
ruarj  ipt  /Mb  i0  /A#  Judieiary  CdmmitUe  of  ikg  Atsmkfy  of  ih^ 
Sua$  €f  Norn  Yori. 

BT  KAUXLTOlf  WILOOX. 

I.  Lbgislaturs  OMNlPOnirr.— Unlike  the  Federal  constitution,  the  State  con- 
Btitatiott  does  not  feserve  all  poweia  not  expressly  delegated.  It  is  iield  by  the 

authorities  that  in  the  absence  of  positive  restriction  the  legislature  is  omnipotent. 

**  In  a  judicial  sen  -e,  their  authority  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  except  by  the  express 
restrictions  of  tiie  iundamentoi  law  "  (Court  of  Appeals,  1863,  Bank  of  Chenango  vs. 
Brown,  96  N.  Y.,  467;  S.  P.,  Cadicavt  vs.  Fire  Department  of  New  York,  Id.,  539: 
Supreme  Conrt,  t864,  Claik  vs.  Miller,  4s  Barb.,  35s;  Luke  vs.  City  of  Brooklyn,  43 
Id..  54)- 

**Only  on  the  ground  of  express  constitutional  provisions  limiting  legislative  power, 
can  courts  declare  void  any  l^sUtive  enactment "  (Court  of  Error.  1838,  Cochran  vs. 
Van  Sarlay,  S9  Wend.,  365;  Newell  vs.  People,  7  N.  Y.  [3  Seld.],  9, 109). 

"  Before  proceeding  to  amend,  by  judicial  sentence,  what  has  been  enacted  by  the 
law-making  power,  it  should  clearly  appear  that  the  act  cannot  be  supported  by  any 
reasonable  intendment  or  allowable  presumplion  "  (Court  of  Appeals,  1858,  People  v!». 
Supervisors  of  Onmge,  17  N.  Y.,  235;  affi'g,  27  Barb.,  575). 

IL  Powers  UNDKFiNlDb-^The  constitution  forbids  the  le^latnie  to  do  certain 
thing<;.  Otherwise  it  does  not  define  or  limit  the  legislature's  powers  (Art.  3,  %%  3, 
18,  19.  24). 

III.   No  Prohibition. — No  constitution  of  New  Yoric  baa  ever  forbidden  the 
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legislature  to  rttend  the  suffrage  bi.-yond  the  classes  specified  by  -tr-h  cfn^titution. 
nor  has  any  ever  forbidden  unspecified  persons  to  vole.  The  cun&tittttioa  Mi&pljr 
secures  the  suffrage  to  certain  classes,  and  there  leaves  the  matter. 

IV.  RuLB  OF  CoNSTRUcnoif. — The  constUntioii  dedares  that  the  object  of  its 
establishment  is  to  secure  the  blessing  of  freedom  to  the  people  (Preamble,  Revised 
Statutes  vol.  i.,  p.  82).  Hence  it,  nnd  all  enactments  under  it,  mnst  be  understood 
and  construed,  where  a  contraty  intent  is  not  clearly  expressed,  to  be  aimed  at  sccurmg 
freedom  to  all 

V.  DlSFKANCHiSEMEnrr. — The  constitution  follows  this  declaration  by  laying  dcnm 
at  it<;  OTit<;et ,  rt-;  !f-  fundamental  principle,  that  "No  member  of  this  St-'c  shall  he 
disfranchised  or  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any  citizens 
thereof,  except  by  the  law  of  the  land"  (Art.  i,  §  i,  do.,  do.).  Disfranchisement, 
iheiii  mut  be  express  bjr  th«  hw.  It  anaot  constitaCMMMllf  be  iafikted  thmii^ 
mere  implication  or  silence. 

Rules  for  the  securing  of  freedom  have  often  been  found  to  cover  nnforeseen  cases. 
Such  was  the  fact  in  the  famous  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  1774.  that  siaver7  was 
against  tih«  common  law,  tinder  whidi  slavery  was  afterward  abdfidied  thrBnghont  die 
British  empite;  and  the  decision  of  the  hi^iest  court  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  tenns 
of  the  constituti  n  of  1780  conferred  freedom  on  the  slaves  of  that  State. 

Women,  it  is  now  fully  recognized,  are  citizens,  and  hence  "members  of  the  State,** 
entitled  to  the  security  guaranteed.  The  prcutue  under  the  constituuun  has  been  to 
treat  as  tSsfmmekised  all  persons  im#  tptHfitd  «s  entitled  to  vote;  Thoogh  this  pm^ 
tice  is  plainly  against  the  declared  object  and  principle  of  the  constitution,  it  has  been 
general  and  mo'^tly  continnous,  and  has  thus  acquired  the  force  of  law.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  impair  the  legislature's  power  to  correct  the  practice  by  express  enact- 
ment. 

VI.  PKBClDBirrft.^The  legisUtnie  has  repeatedly  corrected  this  piactioe  bf 

express  enactments  securing  freedom  to  various  portions  of  the  people. 

(«).  Constitutional  Convention,  1801.— The  act  calling  this  convention  ex- 
tended  the  suffrage  for  members  of  that  body — the  highest  ojffuers  of  the  State — to 
**  all  free  male  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.'*  while  the  constitutioB  secured 
suffrage  only  to  male  holders  of  and  actual  taxpayers  on  a  fixed  amount  of  real  estate 
(Session  Law  1801,  ch.  69,  p.  15T;  constitution  of  1777,  do  ,  i,  39). 

(^).  Constitutional  Convention,  1821.— The  act  providing  for  the  convention 
that  framed  the  constitntion  of  l8s9,  while  the  eiristing  constitntion  (as  above)  only 
specified  as  entitled  to  vote,  holders  of  and  taxpayers  on  a  fixed  amount  of  real  estate^— 
this  act  allowed  alt  freeholders,  however  small  the  value  of  their  holding^;,  all  actual 
taxpayers,  all  ofTKcrs  and  privates,  e.\-officcrs  and  ex-privates,  in  mili'-n  or  in  volunteer 
or  uniform  corps,  all  persons  exempt  by  law  from  taxation  or  miiiua  duty,  ail  workers 
on  public  roads  and  highways,  or  payers  of  comrantation  for  sndi  woHc;  to  vole  on 
the  question  whether  the  convention  should  be  held,  to  vote  in  the  choice  <if  delegates 
thereto — n  ^nin  ffr  th<;  highest  ojfficers  of  the  State — and  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution — to  txercise  a  voict  in  framing  the  State's  fundo' 
menitti  torn*  The  council  of  revision,  inclnding  the  governor,  whidi  opposed  and 
defeated  part  of  this  act,  made  no  objection  to  this  feature  (Session  Laws  tSsi,  ch. 
90.  p.  83). 

The  vote  for  governor.  1S20,  was  93,437 — ^ihe  largest  evrr  cast  in  the  State.  That 
on  the  question  of  calling  the  convention  in  1821  wait  144,247.  One  act  of  the  legis- 
lature thus  enfrsndiised  fifty  ikottsamd  fersvnt.  The  vote  on  the  new  eonstitation 
stood:  For»  74.732;  against,  41.402;  majority  for,  33.330.  Thus  the  votes  of  fifty 
thousand  persons — enfranchised,  not  by  the  constitution  but  by  the  legislature — car- 
ried the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution,  which  further  secured  to  them  the  (re^kmi 
which  the  legialatnra  had  opened  to  them.  The  vote  for  governor  in  i8b4'— Mlie  next 
hotly-contested  election^was  190,545;  so  that  the  inunediaie  effect  of  the  l^ialatnre's 
act  was  to  add  97.10S  per^^on^  to  the  constituency— to  make  S  BUSS  of  new  voters  who 
outnumbered  those  specified  by  the  constitution. 
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(<)l   AtiBNt  Voting.— The  constitution  specifies  none  but  **  citizens**  as  entitled 

to  vote;  yet  the  1egi>1.iture,  by  a  school  l.^.w  of  many  years*  standing,  allowed  aliens  to 
vole  for  school  functionaries,  on  filing  with  the  secretary  of  stale  notice  of  intention 
to  become  naturalised  (i  K.  S..  art.  2,  ^  i,  p.  65^  2  K.  6.,  63,  ^  12;  2  K.  S.,  1,096, 
§91). 

{d).  NoRTHFiELD. — The  proprietors  of  swantp-laiids  in  the  t'bwn  of  NortUield, 
Richmond  county,  were  nithorized  to  elect  directors  of  drainage,  without  any  restric> 
tion  ur  quaiihcatiun  bui  uwucrahip  (Sesition  Laws  1063,  ch.  So,  ^  3,  p.  333), 

{().  The  taxpayers  of  Newport,  Herkimer  county,  were  snthoriied  to  vote  oil  the 
question  of  iwniBg  bonds  to  raise  money  for  a  town-house.  Under  this  law  women 
who  were  taxpayers  voted  (Act  April  9,  1S73,  ^^cssion  Laws,  cli.  1S7,  §  3,  p.  304). 

(/').  The  taxpayers  of  Dansville,  Livingston  county,  were  authorized  to  vote  on 
'tte  issue  of  water-bonds.  Under  this  act  women  voted  (Act  April  34,  ^873,  Session 
Laws,  du  s6s,  §  4*  p.  409)> 

(/).  The  taxpayers  of  Saratoga  Springs  were  authorized  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
issuing  bonds  for  the  construction  of  an  atlditional  water-main.  Under  this  ninety* 
nine  women  voted  (Act  May  13,  1 876,  Ses!>ion  Laws,  ch.  3S4t    4.  p.  350). 

VII.  School  SuirFitACt.^If  the  kgislature  can  admit  aliens  to  vote  at  school- 
meetings,  it  can  admit  female  cit^ns  to  do  so. 

VIII.  PREsrrtK.NTiAL  Si'FFRAt'.E  — I.  The  federal  constitution  provides  that 
elMtors  of  president  and  vice-president  shall  be  appointed  "in  such  manner  as  the 
Icgislatnre  thereof  may  diiect*'  (Art.  a,  §  2). 

3.  It  also  provides  that  "this  constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  l>e  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  Or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding"  (Art.  6,  ^  2). 

3.  The  legislature  has  the  power  under  the  federal  constitution  to  provide  what- 
ever method  it  may  choose  for  the  appointment  of  the  electoit.  The  eouru  have  no 
power  to  interfere,  and  even  an  executive  veto  would  have  no  force.  The  legislature 
has  sole  and  fall  power  to  say  who  may  vote  lor  electors  and  how  the  election  shall  be 
held. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY  CARRIE  S.  niJKNUAM. 

Thf.  common  law  of  Enghmd  as  modified  hy  Kngii^h  st.itutes  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion has  been  formally  adopted  either  by  constitutiuns  and  statutes  or  assumed  \iy 
courts  of  justice  as  the  law  of  the  land  in  every  State  save  Loubiana,  and  in  the 
absence  of  positive  statutes  is  the  common  law  of  the  United  States.   To  understand 

the  lei^al  status  of  wmnan  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  therefore  nece?<;nry,  First — To  ascer- 
tain her  condition  under  the  common  law;  Sicond — How  this  law  has  been  modi^d 
in  this  State  by  statutes. 

Common  Law. 

By  the  common  law,  which  Lord  Coke  calls  **the  perfection  of  reason,"  women 

arrive  at  the  age  of  di  cretion  at  twelve,  men  rt  fourteen;  ^mih  sexes  are  of  full  ai^e  at 
twenty-one,  entitlccl  to  civil  rights,  and  if  unmarried  and  possessed  of  freehold,  they 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  p0litic.1l  rights  (Blackstone,  I..  463;  IV.,  212; 
Bouvier's  Institutes,  156,  157;  D^isions  of  English  courts  in  161 9,  quoted  in  7  Mod. 
Rep.,  364). 

"  Ry  marr!a«^e,  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  per'^nn  in  !nw  ";  that  is,  the  legal  ex- 
istence of  the  woman  is  "  merged  in  that  of  her  husband."  He  is  her  "baron,"  or 
"  lord/'  bound  to  supply  her  with  shelter,  food,  clothing  and  mediae,  and  is  entitled 
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to  her  e«mtiig»«^e  use  and  ciutodjr  of  her  person,  which  he  nay  seme  whcrercr  lie 

may  find  it  (Blackstone,  I..  443,  445;  Coke  Litt.,  113  a,  187  b;  8  Dowl.,  P.  C.  633.) 

The  husband  being  bound  to  provide  for  his  wife  the  nece^isarie^  of  life,  and  being 
responsible  fnr  " her  morals"  and  the  good  order  of  the  household,  may  choose  and 
govern  (he  dumicil,  choose  her  associates,  separate  her  from  her  relatives,  restrain  her 
rel^oiis  and  penooal  freedom,  compel  her  to  cohabit  with  him.  correct  her  faults  \j 
mild  means  and,  if  necessary,  chastise  her  with  moderation,  as  fhoogh  she  was 
his  apprentice  or  child.  This  is  in  "  respect  to  the  terms  of  the  marriace  contract  and 
the  intirmity  of  the  sex"  (Bl.,  I.,  444;  i  Bishop  on  Mar.  and  Div.,  758;  8  DowL  P. 
C.  632;  Bonv.  lusts.,  277,  27S.  a.283;  I  Wend.  Bl.,  443,  note;  4  Petersdorfs  A.  B., 
21,  note). 

Wi)inan's  character,  cxposcil  to  'he  vilest  slanders  of  "  m.ili^nity  and  falsehoo<i.  "  and 
her  chastity  are  protected  on  account  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the  father,  husband 
ur  master  from  loss  of  her  services,  or  wrongful  entry  of  his  house,  rather  than  the 
injury  done  to  her  as  an  individnal  (Bl.  I.,  445,  note;  III.,  141,  143,  note;  3  Sei]^- 
and  Rawle.  Pcnn.,  36;  3  Penn.,  49;  3  Watts*  Penn.,  474). 

The  husband  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  for  "criminal  conversation  with  his 
wife,"  or  for  injury  to  her  person  whereby  he  is  deprived  of  his  "marital  rights,"  or 
of  her  ** company  and  assistance  also  an  action  of  trt^ass  vi  et  arm**  against  tlie 
indivtdnal  enticing  her  away  or  enconraging  her  to  UVe  sepaiatdy  (loai  him;  the 
offense  implic;  fnrcc  r^nd  constraint,  "the  wife  having  no  power  to  consent,"  and  if 
punishable  with  line  and  imprisonment  (BL.  III.,  1^9;  2  Insu,  434;  Boavier's  Insci> 
tulcs,  3,495)*  * 

The  wife  has  no  action  for  injvries  to  her  hnsband  as  she  is  not  entitled  to  his  aer> 
vices,  neither  has  she  any  separate  interest  in  anything  during  her  coverture.  The 
law  takes  notice  only  of  the  injuries  done  to  the  "superior  of  the  parties  related"; 
because  "the  inferior  has  no  kind  of  property  in  the  company,  care  or  assistance  of 
the  superior,  as  the  snperior  is  hdd  to  have  in  those  of  ^  inferior**  (Blackstone,  IIL» 
143:  Bonv.  Insts.,  3»49S)* 

The  husband,  by  marriage,  becomes  entitled  absolutely  to  the  personal  property  of 
his  wife,  which  at  hisdcith  goes  to  his  representatives;  also  to  the  rents  and  pr  ht*;  of 
her  lands,  to  the  interest  in  her  chattels  real  and  (hoses  in  actton,  of  which  iic  ca^n 
dispose  at  pleasure,  except  by  will.  He  acquires  the  same  tight  in  any  property 
whether  real  or  personal  of  which  she  may  become  possessed  after  marriage,  and  is 
liable  during  coverture  for  her  debts  contracted  before  mairiage  (BL,  II.,  434,  43s: 
fiouv.  Insls.,  4,005:  Coke  Litt.,46,  351). 

At  his  death  she  becomes  pouessed  of  her  wardn^  and  jewels,  such  of  her  duutels 
as  remabi  undisposed  of,  and  her  own  real  estate;  also  quarsntine  (1.  forty  days' 
residence  in  "his  mansion  "),  one-third  of  his  personality  absolutely  and  the  use  of  ooe> 
fliirr!  of  nny  real  estate  of  which  he  is  possessed  during  coverture  for  the  term  of  her 
natural  life.  JJis  mansion,  realty  and  personalty  mcludes  what  they  have  jointly 
earned  as  well  as  that  of  which  he  was  possessed  at  marriage.  The  widow's  right  to 
one.  third  of  the  personal  estate  was  abolished  by  Ettglisb  statutes  prior  to  the  Revoln* 
tion,  but  has  since  been  revived  by  Pennsylvania  statutes  (Blackstone,  II..  129,  134. 
139' 436.  492.  493;  Coke  LitL,  31,  34;  Boavier's  Institutes,  1.750;  Brightley's  Fur- 
don,  806,  2  and  3). 

At  the  death  of  the  wife  their  |oint  earnings,  also  her  chattds  real,  vest  abeoltttely 

in  the  husband,  and  if  they  have  had  a  living  child  the  husband,  as  "  tenant  by  the 
curtesy,"  becomes  possessed  of  her  entire  real  estate  for  life.  The  wife  loses  her 
dower  by  auultery,  but  the  husband  dot.:>  not  lose  his  curtesy  on  that  account,  licr 
dower  is  also  barred  by  his  treason  and  by  a  divoroe  grounded  on  his  adultery  (Bladt- 
stone.  IT.,  127,  434;  Roper,  Hnsbind  and  Wife,  i,3io;  3  Kent.  Z31:  7  Watu,  5<^; 
Bouvicr  s  Institutes,  1,732) 

A  husband  cannot  convey  real  estate  directly  to  his  wife,  but  may  through  a  trustee; 
neither  can  he  give  "anything  to  her  nor  covenant  with  her,  for  the  grant  would  be 
to  suppose  her  lepanteausteiioe*  aad  to  covenant  with  her  would  be  to  covenant  with 
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himself."  Their  covenants  or  indebtedness  to  each  other  before  marriage  are  l>y  the 
marriage  extinguished  (Blackstonc,  I.,  442;  Coke  Litt.,  3,  30;  113  a;  1S7  b;  Connyn. 
Dig.  Baron  mnd  Feme.  I)). 

The  husband  maf  devise  any  property  to  his  wife,  but  the  wife  cannot  make  a  will, 
the  law  supposing'  her  to  l>e  under  his  coercion;  neither  can  i-he  bind  her  person  or 
property,  nor  make  nor  enforce  a  conlr.ict,  nor  can  she  be  a  witness  in  any  matter  in 
which  her  husband  is  interested  (Blackstone,  II..  293,  498,  444;  2  Kent,  179;  i>uuv. 
lasts.,  t.44x;  Connyn.  Dig.  Pleader,  2  A,  i ;  Baroo  and  Feme,  W;  a  Roper,  Hus- 
band and  Wife.  171). 

wife,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  may  act  as  his  or  other's  attorney,  may  be 
a  guardian,  trustee,  adniuuslratnx  or  executrix,  but  cannot  sue  in  autcr  droit  unless 
her  hnsband  join  in  the  suit.  This  incapacitates  her  to  act  independently  in  either 
capacity  (Blackstone,  II.,  503;  i  Afldeis.,  117;  %  Su>iy,  Eq.  Jnris.,  1.367,  note;  57 
Penn.  St.  Rep.,  356). 

A  wife  cannot  enforce  her  rights  nor  defend  any  action  brought  against  her.  but 
mnst  plead  coverture  in  person,  being  incapable  of  appointing  an  attorney  (Boav. 
Insts..  2,787,  3,907;  41  N.  H.,  106;  2  Saund.,  209;  c.  n.  i). 

When  a  woman  marries  after  having  commenced  a  suiT,  the  suit  abates;  but  the 
husband  may  in  equity  sue  her  for  his  marital  rights  in  her  property;  marnage  of  a 
female  partner  dissolves  the  partnership  (Bouv.  Insts.,  4,037,  1,494.  4  Kuss.  Ch.,  247; 
3  Atfc.  Ch.,  478;  2  P.  WiirCh.,  243). 

The  father  of  legitimate  children  is  bound  for  their  maintenance  and  education,  is 
entitled  to  their  labor  and  custody  and  has  power  to  dispose  of  them  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  by  deed  or  legacy,  even  though  they  arc  unburn  at  hi.s  death.  The  testa- 
mentary guanUan's  right  to  tibeir  custody  supersedes  that  of  their  mother  (Bl.,  I.,  447, 
45Xf  453*  3  Kent.  191  and  193;  BottV.  Insts..  344;  5  Rawle.  323:  3  Watts,  406;  $ 
East,  22t;  Purd.  Dig.,  New  Fd.,  411,  29:  5  Pitts.  L.  J.,  40/);  i  Pitts,  412). 

"  A  mother  is  entitled  to  no  power,  but  to  reverence  and  respect,  from  her  child- 
ren she  has  no  l^al  authority  over  them  nor  right  to  Uieir  services,  but  her  property 
is  liable  for  their  miintenance  if  the  father  has  not  an  estate.  The  mother's  ^point- 
mcnt  of  a  testamentary  guardian  is  absolutely  void  (BL,  I.,  4^3  and  461,  note  by 
Chitty;  Vaughan.  iSo;  i  Leg.  Caz.  R.,  56). 

The  mother  of  a  "natural  or  illcgiimiale "  child  is  its  natural  guardian,  entitled  to 
its  ccmtrol  and  custody  and  her  settlement  is  its  domicil  (BL,  I.,  459;  2  Koit,  216;  5 
Term  Rep..  278;  Newton  vs.  Braintree,  14  Mass.,  382), 

"Intestate  personal  projierty  is  divided  equally  between  male<j  and  females,  but  a 
son,  though  younger  than  all  bis  sisters,  is  the  heir  to  the  whole  of  real  property"  (Bl., 
I.,  444,  note  by  Christian). 

PSNltSYLVANIA  STATUTES  AND  COURT  DICI8IONS. 

This  "perfection  of  reason  **  (the  common  taw) has  been  ^)ang^  in  Pennsylvania 

in  the  following  particulars  ; 

All  women,  married  and  single,  are  deprived  of  political  rights  by  the  use  of  the 
generic  word  "  freeman  "  in  the  constitution  (29  Legal  Intelligencer.  5). 

Heir  at  common  law  is  abolished  by  statute;  however,  the  right  to  administer  vests 
in  the  male  in  preference  to  the  female  of  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity.  Half- 
brothers  arc  entitled  to  the  preference  over  own  sisters  (Purdon,  410,  27;  Single's 
Appeal.  f9  Pcnn.  .St.  R.,  55). 

Any  ro;jcriy  belonging  to  a  woman  before  marriage,  or  which  accrues  to  her  during 
coverture  by  gift,  bequest  or  purchase,  continues,  by  the  act  of  April  11,  i?^4S,  t  >  be 
her  separate  property  after  marriage,  and  i*^  not  liable  fur  the  debts  of  her  husband 
nor  subject  to  his  duposai  without  her  written  consent,  duly  acknowledged  before  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  as  votuntarily  given;  prmndedy  that  he  is 
not  liable  for  the  debts  contracted  before  or  after  marriaget  or  for  her  torts  (Puidon's 
Dig.,  1,005,  13)- 
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"This  act  protect?;  the  wife's  interest  in  her  separate  property  both  as  to  title  and 
possession."  but  "does  not  empower  her  to  convey  her  renl  e^tntc  hy  a  deed  in  which 
Iter  huabaud  has  not  joined,"  nor  "create  a  lease  wuiiout  his  c«incurrencr,  "  nor 
'*  execute  an  obtigfttion  for  the  payment  of  nMmeyor  the  performance  of  any  other 
act,"  nor  in  any  way  dispose  of  her  properly  save  by  gift  or  loan  to  him;  she  may 
hind  her  separate  estate  for  his  debts,  and  in  security  for  the  loan  she  may  take  a  jiidg- 
ment  or  mortgage  against  the  estate  of  the  husbnnd  in  the  name  of  a  third  person,  who 
shall  act  as  her  trustee  (18  Penn.  St.  R.,  506,  502;  21.  402;  i  Gr.,  403;  6  Phila..  S3i; 
Pur.  Dig.,  1.007,  2i>. 

The  husband  is  the  natural  guardian  or  trustee  of  the  property  of  the  wife;  but  by 
application  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county  where  -he  was  domiciled  at 
tiie  time  of  her  marriage,"  the  court  will  appoint  a  trustee  (not  her  husband)  to  lake 
dutfge  of  the  property  secured  to  her  bj  the  act  %>f  1848.  This  act,  bowe««r,  docs  mit 
authorize  the  appointment  of  a  trustee,  to  the  exclusioil  of  her  husband,  of  pro{M»ty 
owned  by  her  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  nor  was  it  intended  to  affect  vested 
rights  of  husbands  and  does  not  prtMect  them  for  the  wife's  benefit  against  the  claims 
of  crediton (to  Penn.  St.  Rep.,  398  and  505;  18,  393  and  509;  21, 260;  i  Jones,  272). 

In  a  clear  case  the  wife's  real  estate  cannot  be  levied  upon  and  sold  by  a  creditor  of 
the  husband,  but  tk*  hurcUn  of  proof  is  ujum  her  to  show  by  evidence  "which  does 
not  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt,"  that  she  owned  the  property  before  marriage  or 
acquired  it  subsequently  by  gift,  bequest,  or  paid  for  it  with  funds  not  furnished  by 
her  husband  nor  the  result  of  their  joint  earnings.  The  wife's  possession  of  mon^  b 
no  evidence  of  her  title  to  it  (18  Penn.  St.  Rep..  366;  7  Phila.,  118). 

If  no  property,  or  not  siifTu  ient  ]ir'»-)erty.  of  the  husband  can  be  found,  the  separate 
property  antl  goo<is  of  the  wife  may  be  levied  upon  and  sold  for  rent  or  for  debts  in- 
curred for  the  support  of  the  family  (Purd.  Dig.,  1,006.  15;  38  Penn.  St.  Rep.,  344). 

A  married  woman's  bond  and  warrant  of  attorney  are  absolutely  vdd.  nor  can  she 
make  a  valid  contract  except  for  a  sewing-machine  or  for  the  improvement  of  her 
separate  property,  and  her  bond  given  or  a  judgment  confessed  by  her  (or  snch  debt  is 
void  (24  Penn.  .St.  Rep.,  So;  Act  of  1872,  Pur.  Dig.,  i.oio). 

She  may  sell  and  transfer  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  railioad  company,  bet 
cannot  herself  or  by  attorn^  transfer  certificates  of  city  loan  (28  Leg.  Int.,  116;  Act 
June  2,  1871). 

A  married  woman  cannot  enforce  her  rights  against  third  persons,  either  for  the 
performance  of  a  contract  or  the  recovery  of  her  property,  without  her  husband  jota 
in  the  suit,  although  the  party  contracting  with  her  is  lis^  to  an  action  (1  Gr..  at; 
Act  of  1850  and  1839:  6  Phila.,  223). 

If  divorced  or  «,eparatc<l  from  her  husband  by  his  neglect  or  desertion,  she  may 
protect  her  reputation  by  an  action  for  slander  and  libel;  but  if  her  husband  is  the  de- 
fendant, this  suit,  as  also  for  alimony  and  divorce,  must  be  in  the  name  of  a  "  next 
friend."   She  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  kahios  corpus  if  unlawfully  restrained  of  her 

liberty  (Punl.  Dig.,  510,  T2;  513.  24;  754.  !). 

The  Wife  of  a  drunkard  or  profligate  man  by  petitioning  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  setting  forth  these  facts  and  his  desertion  of  her  and  neglect  to  provide  for  her 
and  their  diildren,  may  be  entitled  lo  the  custody  of  her  children,  and«  as  a  **feme  sole 
/m</rr,"  empowered  to  transact  business  and  acquire  a  separate  property,  which  shall 
be  subject  to  her  own  disposal  during  life,  and  liable  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  her  children.  Her  testimony  must  be  sustained  ' '  by  two  respectable  witac&ses  " 
(Pur.  Dig.,  692,  5;  Act  of  X855,  3;  2  Roper,  Husband  and  Wife.  171.  173)- 

By  act  of  April,  2872.  any  married  woman  having  first  petitioned  the  court,  stating 
under  oath  or  affirmation  her  intention  of  claimin<;  her  separate  earnings,  is  entitled 
to  arcpnre  l)y  her  labor  a  separate  property  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  legal 
claim  of  her  husband  or  of  his  creditors,  she,  however,  being  compelled  "to  show 
title  and  ownenhip.in  the  same."  The  husband's  possession  of  property  is  evidence 
of  his  title  to  it;  not  so  with  the  wife  (Pnrd.  Dig.,  i.ozOb  38,  39;  4  Lansing.  164;  61 
Barb.,  145). 
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A  nuurried  woman  nay  devise  her  separate  property  by  will,  snbject.  howewer,  to 

the  husband's  curtesy,  which  in  Pennsylvania  attnchc'?.  though  there  be  no  issue  born 
alive,  and  which  she  cannot  bar  (Ponl.  Dig.,  8g6,  d04i  I  Fan.,  4S9;  a6  Peon.  St.  R., 
ao2,  203;  2  Brewsicr,  302).  . 

The  husband  may  bar  the  wife's  dower  by  a  bona  JUte  mortgage  given  by  himself 
alone  or  by  a  judicial  tale  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  It  is  also  barred  by  a  divorce 
obtained  by  her  on  the  ground  of  his  adultery,  and  in  case  of  sucli  divorce  she  is 
entitled  to  the  value  of  one-half  of  the  money  and  property  which  the  husband  re- 
ceived through  her  at  marris^e  (Purd.  Di^..  514;  2  DaU..  127;  12  Serg.  and  K.,  21; 
t  Yeates  Pa.,  300). 

A  single  woman's  will  is  revoked  by  her  subsequent  marriage,  and  is  not  a^inre> 
vivcd  by  the  dervth  of  her  husband;  n  single  inan'<^  will  iv  revoked  by  marriage  abso- 
lutely oniy  when  he  leaves  a  widow  but  no  known  heirs  or  kindred  (Purd.  Dig.,  1,477, 
18  and  19.  47  Penn.  S.  Rep..  144.  34,  483). 

If  tlic  husband  die  intestate  leaving  a  widow  and  issue,  the  widow  shall  have  one- 
ihir^l  "f  !iis  aud  llieir  jnint  per-si>iialty  absolutely,  and  one-third  of  the  real  estate  for 
life;  if  there  are  no  children,  but  collateral  heirs,  she  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  one-half 
the  realty,  including  titc  mansion-hoUi>e,  for  her  life,  and  one-half  the  personalty  ab- 
tolutety  (Purd.  Dig.,  806,  3  and  3;  Act  of  1833,  i). 

If  the  wife  die  intestate  leaving  a  husband  and  no  issue,  he  is  entitled  to  her  entire 
personalty  and  realty  durin;:^  h  s  life;  if  there  are  children  her  personal  e-^tate  is  divided 
between  the  husband  and  children  share  and  share  alike;  in  either  case  he  is  entitled 
to  their  entire  joint  estate  (Purd.  Dig.,  806,  5 ;  Act  of  1848.  9). 

Married  women  may  be  corporate  members  of  any  institution  composed  of  and 
man.aged  by  women,  having  as  its  object  the  care  and  education  of  children  OT  the 
support  of  5ick  and  indigent  women  (Purd.  Dig.,  2S3;  Act  <>f  iSs*;,  i). 

It  is  a  crime,  punishable  by  fine  and  impriMinment,  lu  employ  any  woman  to  attend 
or  wait  upon  an  audience  in  a  theater,  opera  or  licensed  entertainment,  to  procure  or 
fnmish  commodities     refreshments  (Purd.  Dig.,  337,  1 12). 

A  man,  by  marriage,  is  subjected  to  no  political,  civil,  h-^:i1  or  commercial  disabili- 
ties,  but  acquires  all  the  rights  and  powers  previously  vested  m  his  wife.  He  is 
capable  of  all  the  offices  of  the  government  from  that  of  postmaster  to  the  presidency, 
and  of  transacting  all  kinds  of  business  from  the  measuring  of  tape  to  the  practice  of 
the  most  learned  professions.  Woman,  deprived  of  p<jl:tical  power,  is  limited  in  op- 
portunities f  r  er^ii'-ation,  and,  if  married,  is  incapable  of  making  a  contract;  hence 
crippled  in  liic  trau^aclion  of  any  kind  of  buijiuess. 


CHAPTER  XLil. 
INDIANA. 
[A.] 

GovBRNOR  PoRTnt  made  fhe  following  novel  appointment :  On  Atignst  30^  i88s, 

Mrs,  CJeorgia  A.  Ruggles,  from  Bartholomew  county,  presented  -to  Governor  Porter 
an  application  for  a  requisition  from  the  governor  of  Indiana  upon  the  governor  of 
Kansas,  for  William  J.  Beck,  charged  with  the  crime  of  bigamy.  Beck  had  been 
living  a  few  months  in  Bartholomew  county  and  had  passed  as  an  unmarried  man; 
had  gained  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  much  younger  than  himself  and  much 
superior  to  him  {)y  birth  and  education  .\ ft  r  t Ik 'r  marriage  the  fi  t  that  Beck  had 
already  one  wife  became  known  and  he  Hcd  to  Kansas.  Mrs.  Ruggles  was  a  friend 
to  the  young  lady  who  had  been  thus  duped,  and  upon  learning  the  facts  she  called 
the  attention  of  the  proper  anthorittes  to  the  matter,  and  begged  them  to  effect  Beck's 
anest.   They  were  not  diqxMed  to  do  sOt  and  upon  varions  excuses  postponed  action. 
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She  Aeiefore  detennined  to  telce  the  matter  into  her  own  bands.   Governor  Fofter 

gmntcd  her  the  desired  requisition;  she  went  to  Kansas,  and  on  September  10. 1SS2,  she 
reccivetl  Beck  from  Samuel  Hamilton,  sheriff  of  Ellsworth  county;  she  herself  brought 
the  prisoner,  in  cuffs,  to  Indiana,  and,  Septembtr  13,  she  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  Thomas  £.  Burgei>&,  sheriff  of  Bartholomew  county,  fieck  was  tried,  convicted 
and  sent  to  Uie  penitentiatj.  This  bit  of  justice  was  the  fntit  of  a  woman's  pindk 
and  a  govenioi^s  good  sense. 

Extract  hcom  Gkn.  Coburn's  Address. 

The  p.  <,v,le  expect  that  they  will  in  their  own  way  and  time  inaugurate  such  meaa. 
nres  as  u  iU  bnng  these  questions  in  their  entire  magnitude  into  the  arena.    I  hope  to 
see  10,000  women  in  convention  here.   They  can,  if  they  will,  create  a  frnfalic  senti- 
ment  in  favor  of  their  enfianchisemi^nt  that  will  be  irredstible.   They  have  the  ears 
of  the  voter*;;  tlicy  have  access  to  the  columns  of  the  newspapers;  they  control  oil  the 
avenues  of  social  life.    What  can  they  not  accomplish,  if,  with  their  whole  hearts  they 
set  about  it  ?   The  sphere  of  public, life  has  many  vacant  places  to  be  filled  by  mi  omen. 
Why  shall  they  not  serve  npon  the  boards  of  trustees  of  onr  great  icformatory  and  be- 
nevolent institutions,  as  superintendents  in  our  hospitals,  and  as  directors  and  in> 
sped nrs  in  our  prisons  ?    The  la«;t  legislature  conferred  upon  them  the  rij^ht  lo  hold 
any  ohice  m  our  great  school  system  except  one,  that  of  Slate  superintendent  of  public 
instinction.   From  them  may  now  be  selected,  presdent  of  the  State  nnivetstty.  or 
of  the  Nonnal  School,  or  of  Purdue  University,  school  commis^onets  and  county  super* 
intcndenf s.    Bui  the  lf^M>lature  should  give  them  the  power  to  rescue  our  prisons,  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  from  the  indescribable  horror  of  fihh,  neglect  and  cruelty  which 
hangs  like  a  murky  cloud  over  many  of  them.  Men  have  tried  it  and  failed.  Stupidity 
or  partisanship  or  brutality  or  avarice,  has  transformed  many  a  noble  foundation  of 
benevolence  into  a  hell  of  alM)miiiation.    Some  one  must  step  in  to  inspect;  to  enforce 
order,  cleanliness  and  virtue;  to  bring  comfort  and  hope  to  the  downcast  .md  to  the  out- 
cast of  society.    This  purpose  must  be  backed  up  by  the  strong  arm  of  power,  by  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  and  that  law  must  have  upon  it  the  stamp  of  woman's  inteltecL 
This  year  the  women  of  Indislha  can  place  themselves  tn  the  van  of  human  progress 
find  dictate  the  policy  which  mank  t  1  must  recogtii.'C  as  just  and  true  for  a^es  to 
come.    The  public  mind  is  not  unprepared  for  this  measure.    The  spread  and  the 
acceptance  of  great  ideas  is  almost  miraculous  in  intelligent  communuies. 

tB.1 

LBGAL  OPINION  BY  W.  b.  WALLACE,  ISQ..  UPON  THB  POWER  OP  THE  LEGlSLATtntX 
TO  AUTHORIZE  WOMEN  TO  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS. 

CapL  W.  DtWitt  Wallace,  Attonuy'^t'tau;  LafayctU \  Ind.:  ' 
T>KAR  StR:  Vou  will  confer  a  f.ivor  upon  the  friends  of  woman  suffrage  in  Indiana, 

if  you  will  send  me,  in  writmg,  your  opmion,  as  a  lawyer,  in  answer  to  the  following 

question,  giving  your  reMons  theiefor:  Can  the  l^islalure  <^  this  State  empower 

women  to  vote  for  presidential  electors  ? 

>Ury  F,  Thomas,  Fntidmt  I.  IT,  A. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  December  30,  18&0. 

Lakayktte.  Ind..  January  5.  iSai. 
Dr.  Mary  P,  Thamat^  JPfuutmi  0/  InHiamm  Wmmmi  Suffragt  AtseeiuHtn,  Rick^ 
mmd,  Indiana  : 

Dkar  Madam:  In  your  favor  of  the  30th  ult.,  you  ask  my  opinion  upon,  to  me,  a 
novel  and  most  interesting;  question,  vir. :  "  Cnn  the  legislature  empower  women  to 
vote  for  presidential  electors  ? "  After  the  mo^t  careful  consideration  which  I  have 
been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  consistent  with  other  duties,  and  with  tfie  aid  of  such 
books  as  I  have  at  conunand,  I  answer  your  question  in  the  afiinnative.  The  grounds 
of  my  opinion  I  will  proceed  to  state  :  Section  I.  article  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  that  the  president  and  vtce>president  shall  be  chosen  by 
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electors  appointed  by  the  several  States,  declarea  in  the  following  words  how  said 

electurs  shall  be  appointed: 

Each  State  shall  appoirst  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  clector^i,  e4uai  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which 
said  State  nay  be  entitled  In  the  oongitss,  etc,  etc 

Now»  in  the  absence  of  <iny  provision  ill  the  State  oonstitqiioii,  limiliBg  or  attempt* 

ing  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the  legi^Liture  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  presidential 
electors  shall  be  chosen,  there  can  be  no  dmibt  l»vit  thnt  the  legislature  cmld  empower 
female,  as  well  as  male,  citizens  to  participate  in  the  choice  of  presidential  electors. 

Section  9,  article  9  of  our  State  constitntion  is  as  foHowsr  In  all  elections,  not 

otherwi^-e  proviilcd  for  hy  this  constitutii m,  evt-ty  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
State  during  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  such  electton  *  •  «  e  shall 
l>e  entitled  to  tote  in  tlie  towndiip  or  prednct  where  he  may  reside. 

Two  question^  al  once  sug;^e*t  themselves  upon  the  reading  of  this  section:  First — 
Doc;  the  section  apply  to  elections  of  presidential  elector?,  and  thus  become  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  in  case  it  shall  direct  the  appointment  of 
the  electors  by  a  popular  vote  ?  Second  If  so,  can  a  State  constitution  thus  limit  the 
discretion  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  directs  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
legislature  ?    I  shall  consider  the  last  question  first. 

WTiile  the  legislature  is  created  by  the  State,  all  it!?  powers  are  not  derived  from, 
nor  are  all  its  duties  enjoined  by  the  State.  The  moment  the  State  brings  the  legis- 
lature into  being,  that  moment  certain  duties  enjoined,  and  certain  powers  ^mferred, 
by  the  nation,  attach  to  it.  Among  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  legislature,  which 
sjiring  ff'MTi  the  nationnl  constitution,  i<  the  power  and  dnty  of  determining  how  the 
State  shall  appoint  presidential  electors.  The  Constitution  of  the  Uniied  States  de- 
clares in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  the  State  shall  do  this  "  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  may  direct.'*  In  the  case  of  £X'Partt  Henry  E.  Hayne*  reported  in 
volume  9,  at  page  106,  of  the  Chicago  Legal  News,  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  South  Carolina,  in  speaking  of  the  authnrity  upon  which  aState 
legi-slature  acts  in  providing  for  the  appointment  of  prehtdciuial  electors,  say^; 

Section  I,  article  a  of  the  constitution  provides  that  electors  shall  be  appointed  in 
such  manner  a*  the  legislature  of  each  State  may  direct.  When  the  legislature  of  a 
State,  in  obedience  to  llial  provision,  has,  by  law,  directed  the  manner  of  appointment 
of  the  electors,  that  law  has  its  authorities  solely  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.   It  is  a  Uw  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  constitntion. 

Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  in  dis- 
cu*;-!ng  before  th.nt  body  the  source  of  the  power  to  appoint  clcct?)r>,  snid: 

The  constitution  orescnbes  that  States  only  shall  choose  electors.  *  *  ♦  To 
speak  more  accurately,  I  should  say  that  the  power  is  placed  in  the  legislatures  of  the 

States;  for  if  the  constitution  of  any  Stale  were  silent  upun  the  subject,  its  legislature 
is  none  the  less  armed  with  plenary  authority  conferred  upon  it  directly  by  the  national 
eonsUtution. — [£leaoral  Commission,  p.  242. 

That  this  section  of  the  national  constitntion  has  alwajrs  been  understood  to  lodge 

an  absolute  discretion  in  the  legislature,  is  proved  by  the  practice  in  the  different 
States.  Chief  Justice  Story,  in  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  in  speaking  of  this  ^ection  of  the  constitution  and  the  practice  under  it,  says: 

Under  this  authority,  the  appointment  of  electors  has  been  variously  provided  for 
by  the  State  legislatures.  In  some  States  the  legislatures  have  directly  dioaen  the 
electors  by  themselves;  in  others  they  have  been  chosen  by  the  people  by  a  general 
liCKtl  thruughout  the  whole  State,  and  in  others  by  the  people  in  electoral  dialritls 
fi\ed  by  the  legidature.  a  certain  number  of  electors  being  apportioned  to  each  district. 
No  question  has  e\  t*r  arisen  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  eitner  mode,  except  thnt  of  a 
direct  choice  by  the  legislature.  But  this,  though  often  doubted  by  able  and  ingenious 
minds,  has  been  firmty  establidied  in  practice  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  does  not  now  seem  to  a<lmit  of  controversy,  even  if  a  suitable  tribunal  existed 
to  adjudicate  upon  it. — [a  Story  on  Constitution,  section  Ir473* 
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Jmlge  Strong,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates 
member  of  the  electoral  commission,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  this  section,  s 

I  doubt  whether  they  Jthe  framcrs  of  the  national  constitution]  had  in  mint 
[in  adopting  this  section]  the  idea  of  a  j>oj>ular  election  as  a  mode  of  apj)ointia 
electors.  They  u.sed  the  word  appoint,  doubtless  thinking  that  the  legtMature 
States  would  themselves  select  the  electors,  or  empower  the  governor  or  som 
State  officer  to  select  them.    The  word  appoint  is  not  the  most  appropriate  v 


allowable,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  think  it  was  contemplated.    ♦    ♦  ♦ 
not  until  years  afterward  that  the  electors  were  chosen  by  vole.— [Electoral  C 
sion,  p.  252. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen.  also  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  thus  sp 
the  practice  in  the  several  Staler: 

Under  this  power  [the  power  given  by  the  section  of  the  national  constitutior 
we  are  now  considering]  the  legislature  might  direct  that  the  electors  should 
pointed  by  the  legislature,  by  the  executive,  by  the  judiciary,  or  by  the  pcoj 
the  earliest  days  of  the  republic,  electors  were  appointed  by  the  Icgislaiur 
Pennsylvania  they  were  apjMiinted  by  the  judiciary.  Now,  in  all  the  States 
Colorado,  they  are  appointed  by  the  people. — [Electoral  Commission,  p.  204. 

If  then  it  be  true  that  the  power  to  determine  how  the  presidential  electc 
be  appointed  is  derived  from  the  national  constitution,  and  that  power  is  a 
ttonary  one,  to  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct,  hui 
be  said  that  a  Stale  constitution  can  limit  or  control  the  legislative  discretion  ? 
Stale  can  limit  that  discretion  in  one  respect  it  can  limit  it  in  another,  and  in  a 
and  in  another,  until  it  may  shut  up  the  legislature  to  but  a  single  mode  of  a 
ment,  which  is  to  take  away,  and  absolutely  destroy  all  its  discretion,  and  this 
fication,  pure  and  simple.  One  of  the  questions  before  the  electoral  commij 
the  case  of  South  Carolina,  was  whether  the  electoral  vote  of  that  Stale  should 
rejected  because  the  legislature,  in  providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  electc 
failed  to  ol>ey  a  requirement  of  the  Slate  constitution  in  regard  to  a  regist 
This  raised,  in  principle,  the  very  question  we  are  now  considering,  and  on  that  q 
Senator  O.  P.  Morton,  who  was  a  meml>er  of  the  commission,  and  who  was  1 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  great  statesman,  thus  expressed  himself : 

They  [the  presidential  electors]  are  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  prescri 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  not  by  the  constitution  of  the  Stale.  The  ma: 
the  appointment  of  electors  has  been  placed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite< 
in  the  legislature  of  each  State,  and  cannot  l>e  taken  from  that  body  by  the  pn 
of  a  State  constitution.  ♦  »  ♦  Xhe  power  to  app>oint  electors  by  a  State, 
ferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  and  does  not  spring  from  a  Sis 
stitution.  and  cannot  be  impaired  or  controlled  by  a  Slate  constitution. — [E 
Commission,  p.  200. 

The  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman  [Hon.  William  Lavrrence]  who  mi 
principle  argument  before  the  commission  in  favor  of  admitting  the  vote  of  thi 
took  the  same  ground  (Electoral  Commission,  p.  lS6). 

The  opinion  of  Justice  Story,  expressed  in  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  < 
tion  of  1S20,  on  a  very  similar  question,  and  one  involving  the  same  principle, 
by  Mr.  L.iwrence  in  his  argument,  is  very  high  authority,  and  I  reproduce  i 
He  (Justice  Story)  said  : 

The  question  then  was  whether  we  have  a  right  to  insert  in  our  constitutior 
vision  which  controls  or<lestroys  a  discretion  which  may  be,  nay  must  be,  exerc 
the  legislature  in  virtue  of  powers  conjided  to  it  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
States.  The  fourth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
declares  that  the  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  anc 
sentatives  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature  thereof.  Here  an  express  pr 
was  ma<le  for  the  manner  of  chi>osing  rej)rcsentalives  by  ihe  State  legislatures, 
have  an  discretion  on  the  sulijecl.    They  may  provide  for  an  elec 

districts  sending  more  than  one,  or  by  general  ticket  for  the  whole  State.  H 
general  discretion,  a  power  of  choice.    What  is  the  proposition  on  the  table? 
limit  the  discretion,  lu  leave  no  choice  to  the  legidlature,  to  compel  represenial 
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b«  chosen  in  districts ;  in  other  words  to  compel  them  to  be  chosen  in  a  specific  manner, 
excluding  all  others.  Were  not  this  plainly  a  violation  of  the  constitutkm  ?  Does  it 
not  affect  tu  cuntrul  the  legislature  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  ?  ♦  ♦  ♦It  assumes 
a  control  over  the  legislature,  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
justify.  Tt  is  bound  to  exercise  its  authority  accordins^  to  its  tr.tm  rif.o  cA  f^ublic p^hey 
ajid ^rimipU;  and  yd  this  proposition  compels  it  to  surrciuler  all  discrciioa.  In  my 
humble  judgment  *  *  *  it  is  a  direct  and  palpable  infringement  of  the  ooostitu* 
tional  provisions  to  which  I  have  referred. — [Electoral  Commission,  p.  l86. 

The  conclusion  seems  irre«;tstihTle  that  a  State  constitution  cannot  determine  for 
the  legislature  who  shall,  or  shall  not,  participate  in  the  choice  of  presidential  electors, 
and  that  ia  to  far  as  our  State  constitntion  may  attempt  to  do  so,  it  is  an  infringement 
off  thn  national  constitution.  The  discretion  of  the  legislature,  by  virtue  of  the 
supreme  ln\v  of  the  Innd,  being  (except  in  so  far  as  it  is  controlled  by  the  nation.il  con- 
stitution itself)  thus  absolutely  unlimited,  it  may,  without  doubt,  as  I  think,  authorize 
all  citizens  without  regard  to  sex,  to  participate  in  tho  choice  of  presidential  electors. 
Bnt  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  diat  possibly  by  the  State  legblatare.  as  nsed  in  the 
section  of  the  national  constitution  which  we  have  been  considering,  was  meant  the 
whule  people  of  the  State  in  \vh  >m  t!ie  b-r':>lafive  power  originally  resides  and  not 
the  organized  legislative  body  which  they  may  create.  We  answer  first  that  the  lan- 
guage of  tiie  section  will  not  admit  of  this  constmction.  It  deariy  recognises  *  dis- 
tinction between  the  State  or  the  people  of  the  Stale,  and  its  l^^ature.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  *•  each  State  shall  ajipoint  in  such  manner  as  it  may  direct."  etc. ,  hut  it  is, 
"each  Stale  shall  appumt  in  i^uch  manner  as  the  Ugulaturt  thereof  may  direct,"  etc. 

Again,  it  is  a  familiar  canon  of  construction  that  in  determining  the  meaning  of  a 
llatnte,  recourse  nay  be  had  to  the  history  the  timet  in  widdi  it  was  enacted* 
IVhett-the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed,  all  of  the  States  had  organized 
legislature-;,  or  representative  bodies  who  wieldrd  the  legi«;lative  power,  and  without 
doing  violence  to  language,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  to  tktm  the  constitution  re- 
ferred. Again,  tiie  State  legislatnree  are  teferred  to  not  less  diaa  ten  times  in  the 
nationsl  oonstitntion,  and  in  each  instance  the  reference  is  snch  as  to  make  it  dear 
that  the  organized  representative  bodies  are  intended,  and  in  article  5  they  ?ire.  in  ex- 
press terms,  distinguished  from  conventions  of  the  States.  Indeed,  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  American  government  is  that  of  a  repiesentative  republic  as  opp<»ed  to 
«  pore  demociaqr,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  State  government,  without  a 
representative  kgiilative  bodjf  of  some  kind,  wottld,  ia  the  American  sense,  be  tepab- 
lican  in  form. 

Finally,  it  is  apparent  from  the  debates  in  the  constitutional  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution,  and  from  the  whole  plan  devised  for  die  election  of  presi- 
dent end  vice-president,  that  it  was  not  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to 
commit  directly  to  thewhole  jieoplc  of  aState  the  authrr-ty  to  determine  how  the  presi- 
dential electors  should  be  <:hoscn.  Nothing  seems  to  have  given  the  convention  more 
trouble  than  the  mode  of  selecting  a  president.  Many  plans  were  proposed.  Chief 
among  these  were:  election  by  congress;  election  by  the  execntivee  of  the  States; 
election  by  the  people;  election  by  the  State  legislatures;  and  election  by  electors. 
These  were  presented  in  many  forms.  The  convention  decided  not  less  than  three 
times,  and  once  by  a  unanimous  vote,  in  favor  of  election  by  the  national  congress, 
and  as  often  reconsidered  it  (s  Madison  Papers,  pp.  770,  1,124,  1,190).  The 
proposition  that  the  president  sbonld  be  elected  directly  by  die  people,  instead  of  by 
the  national  c^^infjress,  received  bnt  one  vole,  while  the  proposition  that  he  should  be 
appointed  by  the  State  legislatures  received  two  voles  (2  Madison  Papers,  p.  1,124). 
The  most  cursory  examinaticm  of  the  debates  will,  I  think,  convince  any  mind  that  it 
was  to  the  0«3i»«isA/legislature  of  the  State,  and  not  to  the  people  of  a  State,  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  commit  the  power  of  determining  how  the 
presidential  electors  should  be  chosen.  It  seems,  both  from  the  debates  and  the  plan 
adopted,  to  have  been  their  studied  effort  to  prevent  the  people  from  acting  in  the 
dioice  of  their  chief  magistrate  otherwise  than  through  their  representatives,  and  ia 
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aostDgk  step  of  tht  process  are  the  people  diieeUy  requiied  or  MdiotiMd  bf  the  m> 

tional  constitution  to  act,  but  in  every  instance  the  duty  and  the  authority  sie  derolTcd 
upon  their  representatives.  For  these  reasons  I  think  it  clear  that  it  wa?  inrrnded  to 
invest  the  organized  btate  legislatures  with  the  power  of  detennining  how  the  presi- 
dential electois  should  be  chosen,  and  that  the  discretion  fhns  lodged  in  the  legiAuvie 
cannot  be  Umited  or  oootioUed  \ff  a  State  oonststtttiofL     W.  Dt  Witt  Wallao. 

[C] 

In  1868,  the  Indiana  (Friends)  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Smith  of 
Indianapolb,  and  Mrs.  Rhoda  M,  Coffin  of  Riclmioad«  to  visit  the  prisons  of  flie  States 

with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  spirit  of  tin:  management  of  these  institutions^  and  the 
moral  comlition  of  their  inmates.  In  ohedicnce  to  this  appointment  the  two  ladies 
visited  both  of  the  State  prisons  of  Indiana,  and  made  a  particularly  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  condition  of  the  Southern  prison  (at  JefieraonviUe)  where  all  our  wooien 
convicts  were  kept,  Here  they  found  ti»o  vilest  inunoialitics  being  pnctioed;  they 
discovered  that  the  tmaocs  which  had  indnoed  their  appointment  were  for  saipaased  faf 

the  revolting  facts. 

They  visited  Guv.  Conrad  Baker  and  urged  him  to  recommend  the  Gener.1I  Asscm- 
bly  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  separate  prison  for  women.  With  the  full  oympa- 
thy  of  Governor  ^dcer,  who  was  not  only  a  most  honorable  gentleman,  bat  a  sinoere 
believer  in  the  equal  political  rights  of  women,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Coffin  appeared 
before  the  legisl.iture  of  1869,  and  hy  an  unvarnished  account  of  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed and  learned  in  the  Southern  prison,  they  aroused  the  It^slators  to  immediate  ' 
action,  and  an  act  to  establish  a  **  Reformatory  Institution  for  Women  and  Giris** 
was  pxssed  at  that  session  (via.,  tlut  of  1869).  By  statute  tlie  new  institntica  was 
located  at  Indianapolis.  It  was  opened  in  1873,  the  first  separate  pri<,on  for  women  in 
this  country.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Smith  was  made  its  first  superintendent,  and  she  retained 
that  office,  discharging  all  its  duties  with  great  ability,  until  1863,  when  upon  her 
resignation  she  was  succeeded  by  Mts.  Elmina  S.  Johnson,  who  had  up  to  timt  time 
been  associated  with  His.  Smith  aa  assNtent  superintendent. 

The  first  managing  b^nrd  of  women  consisted  of  Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Hendricks  (w  ife  of 
Hon.  Thonuu  A.  iiendncks  who  was  governor  of  Indiana  on  the  opeiimt;  of  the 
prison),  Mrs.  Rhoda  M.  Coffin  and  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Roach.  The  changes  upon 
the  board  have  lieen  so  infrequent  that  in  addition  to  tliose  00  the  first  board  and  to 
those  on  the  board  at  present,  only  three  Indies  cnn  br?  mentioned  in  this  connection, 
viz.:  Mrs.  Kli^n  S  Lkxid  of  Insiinnapolis.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Burson  (a  banker  of  Muncie) 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Smith,  who,  aitb^re;>agnifig  the  superintendency,  served  on  the  board 
for  a  Imef  time. 

The  board  at  present  consists  of  Mcs.  -^liza  C.  Hendridcs,  president,  Mrs.  Chure 

A.  Walker  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  James.  From  the  opening  of  this  institution  Mrs. 
Hendricks  has  been  connectfd  with  it;  tirst  as  a  mmiber  of  the  ad  visorv  l>oard, 
for  eight  years  a  member  uf  the  managing  board  and  durmg  a  laige  part  of  the  time  its 
president,  she  has  served  its  interest  widi  singular  fidelity.  The  position  is  no  sine- 
cure. The  purchasing  of  all  the  supplies  is  01^  a  part  of  the  board's  worit;  the  business 
meetings  are  held  monthly  and  often  occupy  half  a  day,  sometimes  an  entire  day. 
These  Mrs.  Hendricks  always  attends  whether  she  is  in  Indianapolis  or  in  Washing- 
ton; from  the  latter  point  she  has  many  times  journeyed  in  weather  most  indemoit 
by  heat  and  by  cold,  simply  to  look  after  the  prison  and  to  transact  the  business  for  it 
imptoscd  by  her  position  on  its  board.  During  the  la,st  eight  years,  since  women  have 
had  control  of  its  affairs,  Miss  Anna  Dunlop  of  Indianapolis  has  served  the  insti- 
tution as  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  I'crhaps  the  highest  tnbuie  that  can  be  paid  to 
the  abUity  with  whidi  Miss  Dunlop  has  diachatged  the  responsible  and  complicated 
duties  of  her  double  office,  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stale 
it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  '*  The  Woman's  Reformatory  is  the  best  and  most 
economically  managed  of  the  State  institutions."   The  coounittees  appointed  to  visit 
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4lie  peut  initittttioas  ftltnty*  leport  that  "Tho  icoounts  of  the  refoimfttoiy  vt  kept 

so  accurately  that  its  financial  status  can  always  be  understood  at  a  glance" 

This  institution  has  two  distinct  departments,  the  penal  and  the  reformatoTy,  occu- 
pying two  sides  of  one  main  building  and  joined  under  one  management.  Convicts 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  are  ranked  as  women  and  eonfined  in  Uie  penal  departnent; 
those  under  sixteen  yesis  are  seeottnted  girk  (dkildien)  and  lodged  in  the  lefonnatoiy 
department. 

The  average  number  of  girls  in  the  institution  from  its  upenmg  has  been  150;  the 
number  of  women  45.    There  are  now  (July,  1885J  over  200  inmates. 

All  of  the  wodc  of  the  institntion  is  done  its  inmates.  A  school  is  maintsined  in 
the  building  for  the  children;  a  few  trades  are  taught  the  girls;  all  are  taught  houses 
work,  laundry  work,  plain  sewing  and  mending;  the  greatest  pains  is  taken  to  form  in 
the  inmates  habits  of  industry  and  personal  tidmess,  and  to  prepare  them  to  be  good 
serrants;  and  when  their  period  of  incarceration  has  expiied,  the  ladies  interest  diem- 
sdves  in  finding  homes  and  employment  for  the  disduuged  convicts  whom  they  seek  to 
restore  to  normal  relations  to  society.  The  secretary  estimates  that  of  those  who  have 
been  discharged  from  the  institution  during  the  ia&t  twelve  years,  fully  seventy-five  per 
oent.  have  been  really  mtoied  and  axe  leading  honest  and  industrious  lives. 

[D.] 

Gov.  TortEr's  BiftNKlAL  Messack,  1883:  "I  recommend  that  in  the  department 
for  w  omen  in  this  hospital  it  shall  be  required  by  law  tha.t  at  leai>tone  of  the  physicians 
sliali  be  a  woman.  There  are  now  in  this  State  not  a  few  women  who  bear  diplomas 
from  respectable  medical  colleges,  and  who  are  qualified  by  professional  attainments 
and  experience  to  fill  places  as  physicians  in  public  institutions  with  credit  and  use- 
fulness.  It  would  be  peculiarly  fit  that  their  aerrices  should  be  sought  in  cases  of  in* 
s^hy  among  members  of  their  own  sex." 

[E.] 

About  the  year  1867.  Miss  Lucind  i  V,.  Jenkins,  formerly  of  Wayne  county,  Indiana, 
left  her  work  among  the  *'  Freedmen  "  in  the  South,  to  accept  the  position  of  matron 
in  **The  Soldiers' Orphans'  Home"  at  Kntghtstown,  Indiana.  She  afterwards  be- 
came the  wife  of  Dr.  Wishard,  die  superintendent;  and  when  Uie  office  was  faceted 
by  his  death,  she  was  authorized  to  assume  his  responsibilities,  and  perform  his  duties, 
with  the  exception  of  rcceiplinj^  bills  and  drawing  appropriations,  which  latter  duties, 
not  l>eing  then  cun^idered  as  within  the  province  of  a  woman,  were  delegated  to  the 
steward  uuiil  the  doctor's  successor  could  be  legally  appointed. 

She  was  a  lady  of  intelligence  and  true  moral  worth,  possessing  a  dignified* 
pleasing  manner,  and  other  good  qualities,  which,  with  her  long  experience  as  co- 
manager  of  tlie  institution,  admiraldy  fitted  her  fur  the  position  of  superintendent; 
but  she  was  a  woman,  without  a  vote  or  political  mduence,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
"  party  debts  *'  should  be  pud.  She  therefore  oontinned  her  influence  for  the  food  of 
die  institution  without  public  recc^itton  until  1882,  when  she  left  to  take  cliaigie  ol 
a  private  orphan  asylum  under  the  management  of  ladies  of  Indianapolis. 

Miss  Susan  Fnssell  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  B.  FttsseU  of  Philadelphia,  to 
whom,  with  his  estimable  wife,  women  are  indebted  as  the  founder  of  the  first  medical 

college  for  women  in  the  United  States,  At  that  period  of  our  civil  war,  when  women 
were  admitted  to  the  hospitals  as  nurses,  Miss  Fussell  was  at  her  brother's  home  at 
Pendleton,  Indiana.  She  immediately  volunteered  her  services,  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  by  the  Indiana  sanitary  commission  in  the  military  hospitals  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  she  served  faithfully  until  the  close  of  the  war,  giving  the  bloom  of  her 
youth  to  her  country  without  hope  of  reward  other  than  that  which  OOmes  to  all  as  the 
restilt  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  she  retuiiMd  to  Fhiladelphimtbat  kaming  soon  that  aa  ^ort 
was  being  made  to  indnoe  di«  Stato  o(  Indiana  to  provide  a  home  for  the  aoldiers* 

orphans,  she  again  offered  her  .services  in  any  useful  capacity  in  that  work.  A  benevo> 
lent  gentleman  of  Irxlianapolis  who  h.i.I  been  mo^l  urgent  in  callini^  the  nttcniion  of 
the  officers  of  the  State  to  their  duiy  in  that  niaiter,  finding  that  there  wa&  no  hope, 
offered  to  furnish  Miss  Fnssell  with  the  moaqr  necessary  to  doche,  rear,  educate  and 
care  for  a  family  of  ten  orphans  of  tddiers,  and  bring  them  up  to  maturity,  if  she 
would  fnrnish  the  motherly  love,  (he  years  of  hard  la])()r  ami  self-sacrifice,  the  sleep- 
less nights  and  endless  patience  needed  for  the  work.  After  a  few  days  of  prayerful 
cottsideiation  she  accepted,  and  in  the  fall  of  1865  ten  orphans  were  (^dieted 
together  in  Indianapolis  from  various  parts  of  the  State  from  among  those  who  had 
no  fricnils  al-lc  or  williti;;  tn  care  {>>t  them.  In  the  spring  of  rB66  they  were  removed 
to  the  Soldiers'  Home  near  Kiu^htstown,  where  a  small  cottage  and  garden  were 
assigned  to  their  use.  In  1S75.  she  placed  the  older  boys  in  hou&es  where  their  grow- 
ing  strength  could  be  better  utilized,  and  moved  with  the  girls  and  younger  boys  to 
Spiceland  to  secure  the  benefit  of  better  sch<-'K.  In  iS;-.  all  of  the  ten  but  one 
were  self-supporting,  and  ha\c  '~in(  C  taken  useful  and  rcs])octable  positions  in  society. 
The  one  exception  was  a  liiile  fccbie-ininded  boy,  who,  with  his  brotiter,  had  been 
found  in  the  county  poor>house;  his  condition  and  wants  very  soon  impressed  ber  with 
the  necessiqr  for  a  State  home  for  feeble-minded  children  in  Indiana,  it  having  been 
found  neces«;ary  to  send  this  boy  to  another  State  to  be  educated.  He  is  now  in  a 
neighboring  State  institution,  and  is  almost  self-supporting.  With  her  usual  energy 
and  directness,  she  went  to  work  to  gather  statistics  on  the  subject  of  **  Feeble-minded 
Children  "  in  this  and  other  States,  and  to  interest  others  in  their  welfare.  She  at  last 
found  an  active  co-worker  in  Charles  Hubbard,  the  representative  from  Henry  r<v,;tity 
in  the  legislature,  and  their  united  efforts,  aided  by  other  friends  of  the  cause,  secured 
in  1876  the  enactment  of  the  law  establishing  the  Home  for  Feeble-minded  Children, 
now  In  operation  near  Knightstown,  Indiana. 

Having  sten  all  lu-r  duldren  well  provided  for,  she  began  to  look  for  further  woi]t» 
and  soon  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  children  from  the  county  poor-houses  of  the 
State  and  forming  them  into  families.  She  offered  to  take  the  children  in  the  Henry 
county  poor-house  and  provide  for  them  home,  food,  clothing  and  education,  for  the 
small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  day  for  each  child,  which  her  experience  had 
proven  to  be  the  smallest  sum  that  would  accomplish  the  good  she  desired;  but  the 
county  commissioners  would  only  allow  her  twenty  cents  per  day.  She  accepted  their 
terms,  furnishing  the  deficit  from  her  own  means,  and  so  earnest  was  die  and  so  com. 
pletely  did  she  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  her  plan  for  the  care  of  these  children, 
thit  he  interested  many  others  in  the  work,  and  the  result  was  the  passage  of  a  Inw 
by  the  legislature  of  Z880-1881,  giving  to  county  commissioners  the  right  to  place  ^cir 
destitute  cbiMren  under  the  care  of  a  matron,  gi  v  mg  her  sole  charge  of  them  and  full 
credit  for  her  work,  and  providing  for  her  salary  and  their  support.  Under  that  law 
Miss  Fw^scll  now  has  all  the  destitute  children  of  Henry  county  under  her  care,  and 
has  created  a  model  ori)hans'  home.  Thus  has  this  one  woman  been  a  po'.vf^r  f  r  rocxl, 
and  by  following  in  the  direct  line  of  her  duty,  has  been  obliged  to  "  meddle  in  ih< 
a&irs  of  State  "  and  to  influence  legislation. 

If  in  giving  this  sketch  we  have  exceeded  the  limits  allotted  us,  let  us  remember 
that  our  subject  represents  thou«;ands  of  noble  women  who  care  rather  that  their 
light  shall  carry  with  it  comfort  and  warmth,  than  be  noted  for  its  brilliancy,  and 
who,  having  no  voice  in  the  government,  are  obUgcd  to  woric  out  their  beneficent  ideSs 
with  much  naneceisaijr  labor. 

[G.3 

The  friends  of  woman's  equality  addressed  the  following  petition  to  eadi  nwmber  of 
the  State  legislature : 

Being  personally  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Sarah  \.  Oren,  and  knowing  her  to  be  a 
%roman  of  retinement  and  culture,  we  can  consistently  urge  upon  you  a  favorable  con- 
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sideration  of  her  claims  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of  State  librarian. 
She  has  had  th«  benefit  of  a  eollq^ate  education,  and  has  been  for  several  yean  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  Aatioch  College  and  in  the  public  htgh-school  ctf  Indianapolis.  She 
is  mainly  dependent  on  her  own  labor  for  the  means  to  support  and  educate  her 
children,  who  were  made  /atJurUis  hy  a  rebel  bullet  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Her 
education  and  experience  have  admirably  fitted  her  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  dnties 
of  the  office  of  State  librarian;  and  by  electing  her  to  that  office,  the  Republican  party 
will  secure  a  faithful  and  efficient  ofhces,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  making  another 
f  nvmvTit  on  th<>  debt  vcowc  to  the  widows  and  orphans  oif  those  who  died  that  our 
couniiy  might  iivc* 

Mrs.  Oral  was  elected  to  the  office  of  State  librarian  and  peifomied  the  dnties  be- 
longing to  it  with  great  efficiency  and  fidelity.  She  has  been  snoeeeded  by  Mrs. 
Mav^ret  Peele,  Mrs.  £mma  A.  Winsor  and  Miss  Liszie  H.  Callis. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

MINNESOTA. 

[A,] 

Im  the  early  days,  long  before  the  organization  of  either  State  or  local  societies, 
there  were,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  main  chapter,  a  few  earnest  women  who 
were  ever  ready  to  subscribe  for  suffrage  papers  and  circulate  tracts  and  petitions  to 
coni^ress  and  the  Slate  legi^^lature,  whose  names  should  be  honored  with  at  least  a 
mention  on  the  page  of  history.  Among  them  were:  Mrs.  Addie  Ballou.  Mrs.  Ellis 
VThiie,  Mrs.  Elisa  Dntdier,  Mrs.  Sarah  Clark,  Miss  Amelia  Heebner.  Miss  Emily  A. 
EtncrxMi,  Mrs.  Maiy  F.  Mead.  Mr^.  E.  M.  O'Brien,  Miss  Ellen  C.  Thompson,  Miss 
R.  J.  ll.iner,  Mrs.  Mary  Hnlett,  Mrs.  Gorharr  Powers,  Mrs.  C.  A  Hotchkiss,  Mrs. 
Emma  Wilson,  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkins,  Mrs.  Anna  X),  Weeks,  Mr&.  Mary  Lelaad,  Mrs. 
Susan  C.  Burger,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Lovejoy,  and  others. 

[»■] 

Of  the  seventy-six  organised  counties  in  Minnesota  we  give  the  fcdlowing  partial 

list  of  tli  'Nc  that  haveetected  women  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  sdiouls : 
Mi  He  Lius  County,  Olive  R.  Barker;  Pinr,  Ell.i  Gorton;  /.ir  Qui  PofU^  Malena  V. 
Kidey;  A/wia,  Mr&.  Caihanne  J.  Pierce,  Mrs.  Ellen  Conforih,  Miss  Dailey;  Benton^ 
Mrs.  Belle  Graham,  Mi^  E.  K.  Whitney;  CotUmioood^  Mrs.  E.  C.  Huntington.  Mrs. 
B.  J.  Banks,  Mr:-.  L.  Huntington;  Dodge,  Mrs.  Mary  Powell  Wheeler,  Mrs.  P.  L. 
Dnrt.  Mr..  J.  W.  Willard.  Barbara  Van  Allen;  D.ik-r:.  Martha  Wnllice.  Har- 

riet E.  Jones,  Mrs.  C.  II.  Day,  Mrs.  C.  Teachout,  NcUic  DufI,  .Mary  Mather,  Anna 
Manners,  Jennie  Horton;  Freeborn,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Foote,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Hibbs,  Mrs.  A. 

*  Sifned  by  Superintendents  Public  Schools,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  Alexander  M.  Cow. 
EvansviUc,  Wm.  H.  Wiley.  Tcrre  Haute.  Jas.  McNeil,  Richmond,  J.  H.  Smart,  Fort  Waynt ,  Wm 
Phelan.  Laporte,  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  Bloomingdak-  ;  'I  hoin.is  liolmes,  president  Union  Chrutian  Col- 
kg«,  iln.  Thos.  Holme*,  Merom ;  Ceo.  P.  Brown,  principal  bigh-icbool,  Mn.  Geo.  P.  Btvwo, 
Jane  H.  Brown,  •Mistaii(*«uperiiiteiid«iitpublie  tdioolft,  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  Pirof.  T.  Ckarlet,  Hob. 
Rvron  K.  Flliott.  Geo.  Merritt,  Mrs.  C.orge  Merritt,  Win.  Coughlen,  Jno.  S.  Newman,  president  Mer- 
chant National  Bank,  Col.  James  B.  iilack,  Jos.  E.  Perry,  l>r.  E.  S.  Newcomer,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Newcomer, 
Col.  Samuel  Merrill,  Franklin  Taylor,  Phebe  M.  Taylor,  H.  H.  Lee,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Lee,  Dr.  ().  S. 
Runnels,  Mrs.  Don  C.  RusimIk,  Horace  McKay,  Tbomas  E.  Chmnlkr,  David  Gibson,  Miss  Mary 
Bradshaw,  Dr.  J.  C  Walker,  Indianapolis :  Elias  Hielo  Swayne,  Mahab  M.  Swayoc,  RichmoBd ;  Dt. 
GsQ.  M.  Dakia,  Mn,  Geo.  U.  Dakla,  L^mrte. 
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W.  Johnson,  Mre.  J.  H.  Pickard;  Fillmore,  Charlotte  Taeor,  Margaret  Ho 
M.  E.  Molstad,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Harsh;  Faitbault,  Jane  Harris,  Georgia  Adams, 
B.  Thorp,  Mrs.  Levi  Crump,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Smith,  Mary  Rumagc,  Mrs.  L.  . 
Goodhut,  Mrs.  H.  A,  Hobart;  Jirvum,  Mrs.  O.  B.  Ingraham;  Douglass,  Mr 
Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Van  Hoesen,  Mrs.  Trask;  Houston,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Cj 
Hennepin,  Angelina  Dupont.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Taylor;  Lyon,  Louise  M.  Ferro 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Robinson,  Mertie  Caley;  Mower,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Parker,  Mrs.  V.  J 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Rockwell,  Mrs.  E.  Hoppin,  Sarah  M.  Dean;  Marshall,  Mrs.  L.  K 
Meeker,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Jackman,  Mrs.  Orin  Whitney,  Mary  E.  Ferguson;  Man 
J.  W.  Fuller,  Mrs.  M.  E.  St.  John,  Mary  E.  Harvey,  Mary  A.  McLe.in:  C 
Adelle  Moore,  Jane  Haggerty,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Carver;  Polk,  Mrs,  M.  C.  Perrin, 
A.  Bamum;  Ramsey,  Mrs.  B.  McGuire,  Annie  E.  Dunn;  St.  Louis,  Saral 
Stearns;  Winona,  Dr.  Adaline  Williams;  Stet'ens  county  reports  one  lady  sc 
school-district  treasurer;  Otter  Tail  county  reports  six  ladies  serving  in 
places;  Wright  county,  four  serving  as  clerks  of  school-districts;  and  in  Beeke 
it  is  said  ladies  sometimes  serve  as  deputies  during  their  husbands'  absence. 


In  a  volume  edited  by  Harriet  N.  R.  Arnold,  entitled,  "The  Poets  and  ] 
Minnesota,"  published  in  1864.  are  the  following  names:  Mrs.  Laura  E 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Emily  F.  Bugbce  Moore,  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly.  Miss  Je 
Fuller,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Harris,  Miss  Ninetta  Maine,  Mrs.  J.  R.  McMasters,  Hj 
Bishop,  Irene  Galloway,  Mary  R.  Lyon,  Miss  M.  E.  Pierson  Smith,  Mrs.  1 
Pandergast,  Julia  A.  A.  Wood.  Among  the  later  writers  possessing  true  poet 
are  Mrs.  Julia  Coolcy  Carnith,  Miss  Eva  J.  Stickney,  Miss  Jennie  E.  M.  Cai 
Emily  Huntington  Miller. 

Among  the  authors  who  sent  their  books  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition 
are  Frances  A.  Shaw,  Marion  Shaw,  Minnie  May  Lee,  Eleanor  G.  Donnelly, 
M.  Sanford,  Mrs.  Julia  Wood,  Edna  A.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Arnold,  Miss  Franc 
bett,  Mrs.  Henderson.  Miss  Campbell,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Plummcr.  Mrs.  Will  E. 
Mrs.  Delia  Whitney  Norton,  Maria  A.  Drew.  Mrs.  Jennie  Lynch.  Miss 
Cruikshank. 


Mrs,  Winchell.  wife  of  the  president  of  the  Minnesota  State  University,  kir 
us  the  names  of  the  fifty-six  young  women  who  were  graduated  from  that  in 
between  1875  and  1885-  Class  of  •75.  Helen  Mar  Ely;  '76,  Martha  But! 
Matilda  J.  Campbell,  Viola  Fuller,  Charlotte  A.  Rollet,  Mary  A.  Maes;  '7 
Robinson,  Nettie  Gctchel;  '79.  Marian  H.  Roe,  Caroline  Rollet,  Martha 
Evelyn  May  Champlin.  Etta  Medora  Eliot;  'So.  Lizzie  A.  House,  Bessie  S.  L; 
Minnie  Reynolds,  Lillian  Todd,  Cora  Inez  Brown;  *8l,  Emily  Hough.  Dian; 
Sarah  E.  Palmer.  Lilla  Ruth  Williams;  '82.  Carrie  Holt,  Lydia  Holt.  Ma 
Holt,  Alice  E.  Dcmmon,  Louise  Lillian  Hilhoum,  Emily  D.  McMillan,  ^ 
Pillbhury,  Agnes  V.  Bonniwell,  Grace  W.  Curtis,  Marie  Louise  Henr)'.  Map 
Hughes.  Carrie  D.  Fletcher;  '83,  Annie  Harriet  Jefferson.  Kate  Louise  K 
Sarah  Picrrcpont  McNair,  Anna  Calista  Marston,  Janet  Nunn.  Emma  Franc 
sell,  Helen  Louise  Pierce,  Martha  Sheldon.  Louise  E.  Hollister,  Emma  J 
'84,  Hannah  Sewall,  Susie  Sewall,  Anna  Bonfoy,  Bessie  Latho,  Addie  Ki: 
Belle  Bradford.  Emma  Twinggi;  '85,  Mary  Benton,  Bertha  Brown.  Ida  Man 
Irving.  Mahel  Smith. 

Among  the  women  who  have  been  successful  as  preceptresses  in  the  St; 
vcrsity  arc:  IlcU-n  Sutherlan<l,  M.  A.,  Mrs.  Augusta  Norwood  Smith,  M 
Campbell,  B.  L..  Maria  1..  Sanfonl. 

Among  the  teachers  in  the  normal  schixjls  of  the  State  are  the  following  : 

Winona — Martha  Brechbill,  Sophia  L.  Haighl.  Jennie  Ellis,  Sarah  E.  Wl 
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Kate  L.  Sprague,  Vienna  Dodtj;^,  Ada  L.  Mitchell,  Amia  C.  Koekens,  Rena  M.  Mead, 
Mary  E.  Conse.  B.  S. 

Mankato  Normal  ilr^/— Helen  M.  Philips,  Defransa  A.  Swan,  Anna  McCntcheon. 
Genevieve  S.  Hawley,  Marj  £.  Uutcheaon,  Elixa  A.  Cheney,  Charity  A.  Green,  M. 
Adda  liolton. 

St,  Chitd  Normal  SckMl—UAtl  Lawrence.  Ad*  A.  Warner.  Minnie  F.  Wheelock, 
Ro«e  A.  Jocltn.  Maiy  L.  Wright,  Kittie  W.  Allen.   Nearly  all  of  Uie  above-named 

teachers  were  graduated  from  Eastern  colleges  and  universities. 

Women  occupy  the  same  positions  as  men  and  receive  t  orn-sponding  salaries.  A 
ie<%nt  report  of  Minneapolis  hchouls  names  biieen  women  in  the  iriigh  School  receiv- 
ing from  $650  to  $900  per  year;  twelve  principals  of  ward  tcliools»  receiving  from 
$750  to  $1,000;  and  eleven  primary  principak  receiviiig  from  $650  to  $800.  At  St. 
Paul  there  were  reported  two  principals  getting  $i,200  each,  two  getting  $000,  and 
twelve  others  getting  $600  each;  of  the  five  lady  assistants  in  the  High  School,  one 
received  $900,  one  $800.  aiMl  three  received  $700  each.  The  principal  of  tfie  H^h 
School  at  Duloth  receives  $750  per  annnm,  and  some  of  the  assistams  and  principals 

of  ward  <;chn  ;l.s,  §6oo. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Sjirague,  a  graduate  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  and  of  the-Normal 
and  Training  School  at  O&wego,  N.  Y.,  has  been  employed  since  August,  1884,  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Insttvction,  for  institute  work,  at  a  salary  of  $1,360  per 
year  and  expenses.  Miss  Spragiae  is  a  lady  of  mte  abili^  and  an  honor  to  her  pro* 
fession. 

Prominent  among  private  schools  for  young  ladies  is  the  Bennett  Seminary  at  Min^ 
neapolis,  Mn.  B.  B.  Bennett,  principal;  also  the  Wasioja  Seminary,  Mrs.  C.  B.  P. 
Lang,  |»eceptress,  and  Miss  M.  V.  Paine,  instructor  in  music.   The  services  of  Miss 

Mary  E.  Hutchrson  have  been  highly  valued  as  instructor  in  vocal  music  and  elocu- 
tion in  the  M;inkat o  Norma!  Scliool.  Miss  Florence  Barton  at  Minneapolis,  Mrs. 
Emily  Moore  ui  Duiuth,  arc  excellent  teachers,  ui  music,  and  Miss  Zeila  D' linger,  of 
docution. 

Prominent  among  thelcindergartcn  schools  !s  that  of  Mrs.  D.  V.  S.  Brown  at  St. 
Paul:  Mrs.  Mary  Dowse,  Duluth;  Miss  Endora  Hailman,  Winona.  The  latter  is 
director  of  the  kindergarten  connected  with  the  Winona  State  Normal  SchooL  Miss 
Fannie  Wood,  Miss  Kate  E.  Bany,  Miss  EUa  P.  McWhorter  and  Miss  Abby  E.  Ax- 
tell,  are  repotted  as  having  rendered  very  efficient  service  as  teachers  in  the  State  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum;  Miss  Mary  Kirk,  Miss  Alice  Mott  and  Miss  Emma  I..  Rohow 
arc  spoken  of  as  having  been  earnest  and  devoted  teachers  in  the  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Mrs,  Viola  Fuller  Miner  of  Minneapolis,  graduated  from  the  State  University,  has 
long  been  known  as  a  teacher  and  writer  of  much  ability.    Her  pen  never  touches  the 

"iuflFrige  question  except  to  its  advantage  M'xs  EIoi>e  Butler,  teaching  in  the  High 
School  of  the  same  city,  would  gladly  have  lent  her  personal  aid  to  suffrage  work  had 
time  and  strength  permitted.  We  have  at  least  the  blessing  of  her  membership  and 
influence.  Mrs.  Ssdie  Martin,  likewise  a  teacher  of  advanced  dasses  and  an  easy 
writer,  will  be  remembered  as  the  first  president  of  the  local  suffrage  society  of  Min- 
neapolis, and  one  much  devoted  to  its  interests.  Mrs.  Maggie  McDonald,  formerly  a 
teacher  at  Rochester  and  long  a  resident  of  St.  I'aul,  has  ever  been  a  dcvoicd  friend 
of  the  suffrage  cause— commenced  work  as  long  ago  as  '69,  and  is  to^^lay  unflagging 
in  hope  and  seal.  Mrs.  Caroline  Nolte  of  the  same  city,  though  much  occupied  as 
a  tencher  in  the  High  School,  still  found  time  to  aid  in  forming  the  St.  Paul  Suffrage 
Society.  Miss  Helen  M.  McGowan,  a  teacher  at  Owatonna,  is  spoken  of  sis  "a  grand 
woman  who  believes  in  the  ballot  as  a  means  to  higher  ends."  Miss  S.  A.  Mayo,  a 
lady  of  fine  culture  and  a  successful  teacher  of  docution,  was  also  an  active  member 
of  this  society  ^vhilc  in  the  city.  Miss  Clara  M.  Coleman,  a  classical  scholar  from 
Michigan  Univer>Uy,  for  one  year  principal  of  the  Duluth  High  School,  was  a  believer 
in  equal  rights  for  all  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Miss  Louise  Hollister,  a 
graduate  of  the  Minnesota  University,  is  Mbs  Coleman's  successor  and  a  friend  of 
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suffrage  for  women,  with  an  educational  qualification;  she  is  viceopresiden 
Equal  Rights  League  of  Duluth.  Miss  Jcnnjr  Lind  Gowdy,  graduated  J 
Winona  Normal  School,  is  an  excellent  primary  principal  who  teaches  her  pu 
girls  should  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  boys— do  more,  no  less. 


The  names  of  the  women  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Minnesota  State 
Society  are  :    Clara  E.  Atkinson,  Ida  Clark,  Mary  G.  Hood,  A.  M.  Hunt.  H: 
Preston,  Belle  M.  Walrath.  Annes  F.  Wass,  Lizzie  R.  Wass,  Mary  Twoddy  \V 

Among  the  women  who  have  practiced  medicine  in  MinneM>ta  are  :  < 
Underwood  Jewell,  I^ke  City;   E.  M.  Roys.  Rochester;  Harriet  E.  Pff 
Mason,  Mary  E.  Emcrj',  Jennie  Fuller,  Clara  E.  Atkinson.  St,  Paul;  Mary  v 
Mary  J.  Twoddy  Whetsone,  R.  C.  Henderson,  A.  M.  Hunt.  Adele  S.  Hut 
Mary  L'.  Swain,  D.  A.  Coombe,  Minneapolis:  E.  M.  Roys,  Mary  WTiitney 
Clark,  Rochester;  Augusta  L.  Rosenthal.  Winona;  Fannie  £.  Holden.  Ann; 
way  Gray,  Duluth. 

The  board  of  officers  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany  has  for  many  years  cons 
President,  Mrs.  Charlotte  O.  Van  Cleve;  rUe-Prestdtnt,  Mrs.  Euphemia  ] 
lock;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Walker;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Abbie  G.  Menden 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  takes  the  lead  of  all  others  in  the  State  in  the  n« 
its  benevolent  institutions.  It  has  its  Woman's  Industrial  Exchange,  as  a 
business  women;  its  Woman's  Home,  or  pleasant  boarding-house;  for  thecal 
women,  its  Northwestern  Woman's  Hospital  and  training-school  for  nursca 
homeopathic  hospital  for  women;  for  the  care  of  homeless  infants,  its  Foi 
Home;  fur  unfortunate  girls,  its  Bethany  Home.  All  of  these  institutions  a 
hands  of  the  best  of  women.  Among  the  most  active  are  :  Mrs.  M.  B.  Lev 
Abhy  Adair,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Pray,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Robinson,  Mrs.  John  Edwards, 
Christian,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Famham,  Mrs.  Wm.  Harrison,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Carpcnt 
D.  Morrison,  Mrs.  John  Crosby,  Mrs.  George  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  Moses  Marsti 
Charlotte  O.  Van  Cleve,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Walker,  Dr.  Mary  S.  Whetsone,  Ml 
Winchell,  Dr.  Mary  G.  Hood,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Jordan,  Miss  A.  M.  Henderson. 

In  the  city  of  Duluth  there  is  a  woman's  home  unlike  any  other  in  the  Stati 
managed  by  a  corporate  body  of  ladies  known  tu»  home  missionaries.  Th< 
members  are  :  Sarah  B.  Stearns,  Laura  Coppernell,  Jennie  C.  Swanstrom,  F 
Anthony,  Olive  Murphy,  Flora  Davcy,  Jennie  S.  Lloyd,  Fannie  E.  Holder 
The  work  of  this  corporation  is  to  seek  out  all  poor  women  needing  temporar 
and  employment.  The  classes  chiefly  cared  for  are  poor  widows  and  deserte 
and  such  small  children  as  may  belong  to  them;  also  over-worked  young  wor 
may  need  a  temporary  resting-place;  also  young  girls  thrown  suddenly  upon  tl 
resources  without  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  themselves.  These  ladies  c 
for  the  unfortunate  of  another  class,  but  in  a  retired  place,  unmarked  by  a 
They  prefer  that  to  the  usual  plan  of  caring  for  the  victims  of  men. 


Portrait  and  landscape-painters  in  oil  and  water-colors,  who  give  promise 
cess  :  Minruapdis,  Miss  Clara  V.  Shaw,  Miss  Mary  E.  Neagle,  Mrs 
Pamter,  Miss  Mary  Dunn,  Mrs.  Irene  W.  Clark,  Miss  C.  M.  Lcnora,  Mrs. 
Clark,  Mrs.  A.  M.  West,  Miss  Myra  H.  Twitchcll,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Loring,  Mis. 
Gurncy,  Mrs.  Charles  KairfieUl,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Rand,  Miss  E.  Robeson,  Mis 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Corbett,  Mrs.  Lucille  Hunkle,  Miss  Mary  Kenne« 
Frances  A.  Fray.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Mead,  Miss  Flora  Edwards,  Mrs.  Knight,  Mr 
Manley,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Hawkins;  St.  Paul,  Miss  Florence  M.  Cole,  Miss  Ml 
lingshead.  Miss  \.  M.  Shavrc,  .Vtiss  Alice  Chandler,  Mrs.  Martha  Griggs,  Mi 
West,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Theodosia  Rose  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Jeffersc 
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C.  B.  Grant,  Jennie  Lynch,  Miss  Wilson,  Mi»s  Lilla  Inness,  Mrs.  Geo^e  Eastman, 
Mrs.  Paio^  Mrs,  Fannie  SmiA,  Miss  Alice  Page,  Mrs.  Hunter;  Winona^  Mrs.  W. 
Ely.  Mis.  Ell*  Newell,  Miss  D.  E.  Barr;  Luke  City,  Mrs.  II.  B.  Sargent.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Richardson,  Bessie  Millikcn;  StiHrrater,  Sadie  S.  Clark,  Miss  Field,  Sarah  Murdock; 
Albert  Lea ,  Birdie  Slocum;  tairbault,  Grace  McKinstcr,  MissS,  E.  Cook;  Litchfield^ 
Mrs.  Carter;  Alexandria^  Mamie  Lewis;  St.  Cloudy  Mary  Clarke;  Fergus  Fails ^  Mrs. 
Woztle;  OwaUmma^  Mrs.  D.  O.  Seertes;  IhUuthy  Enuna  F.  Shaw  Neweome,  Ana* 
B.  Gilbert,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Frost,  De  Etta  Evans,  Mrs.  Persis  Norton,  Addie  W.  L. 
Barrow,  Gertrude  Olmstead,  Addie  Hunter,  Fanny  Woodbridge.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  others  of  worth  in  other  localities  improving  their  talents  and  finding  real 
cnjeyment  and  peconiaiy  tecompense  in  the  pursuit  of  didr  loved  art. 

It  is  one  of  die  imperfections  of  tUb  diapter  that  the  namea  camiot  be  given  of  the 
many  gifted  yming  ladies  who  have  gone  from  Minnesota  for  a  musical  education  to 
the  New  York,  and  Boston  Conservatories!  of  Music.  Of  those  who  have  f;one  from 
Duiuih,  and  returned  as  proficients,  may  be  named  Mary  Willis,  Mary  Ensign 
Hwiter,  Maiy  Muager,  Florence  Mooie  and  Jessie  Hopkins.  With  this  beaatiliil 
thought  in  mind,  **  nMesse  oblige,*'  Xt\^  christian  workers  of  Duluth  call  upon  these 
talented  yonng  Indies  for  aid  in  fnxaiahing  nuuiy  eAtdtaiuKiits  for  charity's  sake*  and 
are  seldom  disappointed. 

[G.] 

Among  the  occasional  speakers  and  writers  not  mentioned  in  the  main  chapter  are : 
Abbie  J.  Spaolding,  Mis.  M.  M.  BUioC  Miss  A.  M.  Hendenon,  Mtt.  MJ  J.  Warner, 

Lizzie  Manson,  Rebecca  S.  Smith,  Viola  Fuller  Miner,  Harriet  G.  Walker,  Eliza  Bait 
Gamble,  Emma  Harriman,  Eva  Mclntyre,  Mary  Hall  Dubois,  Minnie  Reed,  Mrs, 

G.  H.  Miller,  Dr.  Mary  Whetsone,  Mrs.  M.  C.  L^dd,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Seely,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Wright,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Drew,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Holly,  Mrs.  David  Sanfoid,  Mis.  F.  E.  Roa- 
seil,  Lily  Long.   Zee  MoClaiy,  daa^ter  of  Rev.  and  Mia.  Thomaa  McCtafjr,  givea 
promise  of  distinction. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Stnle  and  local  societies  there  are  many  women  in  their 
quiet  homes  who  are  ever  ready  to  encourage  any  effort  toward  making  ail  women 
nore  fiee,  helpfol  and  happy.  Let  this  paragraph  record  the  names  of  a  few  of  diese : 
Mary  E.  Chute,  Isabelle  L.  Blaisdell,  Mary  Partridge,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Curtis,  Frances  A. 
Shaw,  Lucy  E.  Prescott,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Squire';,  Minnie  Reed,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wright,  Nellie 

H.  Hazeltine,  Adclle  J.  Grow,  Mrs,  A.  B.  Cole,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Bliss,  Mrs.  E.  J.  HoUey, 
Frances  P.  Sawyer,  Frances  L.  James,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Clark,  Lucy  Gibbs,  Prudence 
Lttsk,  Liszie  P.  Hawkins,  M.  Haauaood,  Mrs.  E.  Soathworth,  Josepldne  Strait, 
Kittic  Manson,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Watson,  Alice  B.  Cash,  Emma  Drew,  Helen  M.  Olds, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Bilson.  Adaline  Smith,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Watts,  Emily  Moore,  Olive  Murphy, 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Wentworth,  Gertrude  L.  Gow,  Delia  W.  Norton,  Mrs,  V.  A.  Wright, 
Mes.  M.  H.  Wells.  Anrelia  fisssett,  Kate  C.  Stevens,  Maty  Vronman,  Belle  Hasen, 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Hunt,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Yonng,  Louisa  Stevens,  Esther  Hayes,  Saiah  J.  Craw- 
ford, Lucinda  Roberts,  Carrie  Rawson,  Sarah  Herrick,  Kate  Tabor,  Charlotte 
Herbert,  Belle  McClelland,  Jane  E.  Knott,  Margaret  Bryson,  Mary  McKnight, 
Emma  Coleman,  Suah  Ricker,  Maiy  M.  Pomeroy,  Sarah  Pribble,  Maiy  A.  Grinnell, 
Elisa  Van  Ambdan* 


CHAPTER  LIIL 
CALIFORNIA. 

Wb  give  not  only  the  names  of  the  delegates  piesent  at  the  convention  of  1870,  bat 
also  of  a  few  of  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State,  not  heret(^ore  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  early  conventions. 

In  San  Fiandsco  we  must  not  omit  the  venerable  Eliza  Taylor,  a  sweet-faoed 
Qaaker,  dg^tf  years  of  age.  nor  Fanny  Gceen  McDougsU— *'Ai»t''  Fanny,  aa 
62 
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we  loved  to  call  her — nor  Mrs.  C.  C.  Calhoun,  Mary  F.  Snow,  Minnie  Edwards,  Mrs. 
O,  Fuller,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Parker,  Wm.  R.  Ryder,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Hendee,  Kate  Cxdlins, 
Muy  Kellogif,  Louise  Fowler,  M.  J.  Hemslej  and  fefn.  H.  T.  Perry.  In 
October,  1S33,  Elizabeth  McComb,  Mary  Coggins,  Mrs.  J.  V,  Drtnkhouse,  Dr.  end 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  Sloan.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Fumum,  Elizabeth  D.  I-ajrres,  Miss 
Prince,  Kate  Kennedy,  Carrie  Parker,  Marion  Hill,*Mn.  Olmstead,  Mrs.  Dr.  White, 
Dr.  Lanrm  P.  WUfiams  tad  Mr*.  Olhre  Washbam  were  all  memben  of  Uie  dtj  and 
State  associations.  There  was  the  brilliant  Sallie  Hart,  who  took  snch  an  active  part  ia 
the  "  Ircnl  option  "  contest  in  1871,  and  who  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  correspoo- 
ilont  in  the  State  legislature  for  two  or  three  sessions  was  very  active  in  urging  the 
claims  of  woman  upon  the  consideration  o£  our  law-makers. 

Hon.  Philip  A.  Roach,  often  a  proatnent  oflkial  of  the  State,  and  for  nanjr  yeaia 

editor  of  the  Daily  £jeamiti€r,  is  an  advocate  of  woman's  rights  and  was  iastnuiental 

in  getting  an  act,  known  as  "  ^enrrtor  Roach's  bill  to  Punish  Wifc-whippers,''  passed. 
It  provided  that  such  offenders  should  i>e  punished  by  Hugging  upon  the  bare  back  at 
tfie  whipping-post.  A  wise  and  }nst  hew,  hot  it  was  afterward  declared  nncoostitn- 
tiottsl  bf  the  Supreme  Court.  Hon.  James  G.  Magoiie,  a  brilliant  and  rising  yooi^ 
lawyer,  n  member  of  the  legislature  in  1875,  now  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  San  Francisco,  is  a  most  reliable  and  talented  advocate  of  equality  for  women. 
Among  the  members  of  the  bar  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  State  arc  to  be 
found  a  number  who  are  either  pronoaaced  in  Uieir  views  of  woman's  ri^t  to  irote,  or 
are  inclined  to  favor  all  measures  tending  to  ameliorate  woman's  condition  in  life;  of 
whom  are  Judge  G.  M.  Cloiigh,  Judge  Darwin,  D.  J.  Murphy,  Judge  L.  Quint,  CoL 
J.  P.  Jackson  of  the  /Jai/y  J^ost,  Hon.  Charles  Giidea  of  the  Board  of  Equalization. 
Judge  Toohey.  the  late  Judge  Charies  Wolff,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  F.  Jewell.  Dr.  R.  H.  Mc- 
Domdd,  the  prominent  temperance  advocate;  Hon.  J.  T.  Wharton,  P.  S.  Doraey, 
esq..  Judge  J.  B.  Lamar,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  McKenrie,  Capt.  Walker  of  the  City 
Arr-us,  Unn,  1'  rank  I'ixley  of  the  Aroonauf,  ex-Gov.  James  A.  Johnson  of  the  Daily 
Alia,  AUred  Cridge,  esq.,  Dr.  K.  ii.  Murphy,  N.  Hawks,  W.  H.  Barnes  of  TJu  Caii^ 
O.  Dearmg,  Hon.  W.  W.  Marrow,  Hon.  Clwries  A.  Sumner,  representative  in  con- 
gress; Hon.  J.  Bw  Webster  of  the  California  Patron,  in  San  Francisco.  In  Olber 
parts  of  the  State  are  ;  Senator  Cross  of  Nevada  county,  Assemblyman  Cominctte  of 
Amador,  Judge  G.  G.  Clough,  and  Senator  Kellogg  of  Plumas  county,  Hon.  H.  M. 
Iliame,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Assemblyman  Doty  of  Sacramento  a>unty,  Senator 
Del  Vslle  of  Los  Angdes,  Hon.  O.  B.  Hitchcock  oC  Tnlaie  cowtfy ,  |w]g«  MeOui* 
naughy  and  Judge  E.  Steele  of  Siskyon  county,  Hon.  T.  B.  Wigginton,  Judge  Charles 
Marks,  R.  J  Steele,  esq.,  of  Merced  county;  John  Mifchell,  John  T.  Davis  and 
Capt.  Gray  of  Stanislaus;  Hon.  J.  McM.  Shafter  of  Marm  county;  Senator  Broolcs 
and  Judge  J.  D.  Hinds  of  Ventura  county. 

Sacnunento  oonatj  contains  a  large  number  of  progressive  men  and  women,  though 
the  good  work  has  consisted  mninly  in  the  effort";  mndc  by  committees  appointed  by 
the  State  society  to  attend  the  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislatuerc.  most  of  whom 
were  not  residents  of  the  county.  But  among  those  who  have  done  good  service  in 
Sacramento,  die  first  and  most  active  for  many  years  has  been  Mrs.  L.  G.  Waterhouae, 
now  of  Monterey.  She  espoused  the  cause  in  early  life,  and  when  many  added  years 
compelled  her  to  retire  from  active  service,  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  women  were  still 
continued.  Miss  Dr.  Kellogg  is  not  only  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine,  but  is 
gifted  with  eloquent  speech,  and  has  on  several  occasions  addressed  the  legislatuic  of 
the  State;  Dr.  Jennie  Bearby,  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Sacramento,  now  of  Idaho^ 
is  worthy  of  mention;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Young,  attomey-al-law  ?ince  June,  1879;  Annie  G. 
Cummings  and  daughter,  have  been  among  the  earliest  aiid  most  faithful  adherents  to 
our  cause.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  has,  through  her  social  position,  exerted  great  influ- 
ence in  a  quiet  way,  and  has  contribated  libeialty  from  her  vast  wealth  to  aid  the 
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cause;  she  founded  the  Marguerite  Home  foraged  women.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bowman, 
now  of  Oakland,  were  pioueers  in  this  work;  while  Mesdames  Jackson,  Hontoon, 
Perlej  Watson,  and  Mist  Hattie  Moore  are  among  tlie  recent  convertti  Hon.  dove 
L.  Jolmtoa  has  been  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  all  tlie  fcarlen  champions  of  women 
who  have  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Ic^jlslature;  Hon.  Creed  Ilaymond  deserves  to  rank 
with  the  foremost,  as  an  al'Ie  ai^vncnte  of  woman's  political  rights;  Hon.  S.  J.  Finney 
of  Santa  Cruz,  Talbot  Waiij<>,  Slate  Librarian,  j  udge  Taylor,  a  prominent  lawyer,  and 
lusbnlUaBt  wife,  are  also  among  our  friends.  Sarah  A*  Monlg^Maerf,  ICattie  A. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  A.  Wilcox,  Mary  B.  Lewis,  Judge  and  Mrs.  McFarland,  Judge  J.  W. 
Armstrong,  encotira^^t^d  hy  his  devoted  and  talented  Wife,  and  A  large  number  of 
others,  favor  in  a  quiet  way  the  ballot  for  women.  • 

San  Joaqnin  county  has  been  the  home  of  Launi  De  Force  Gordon  since  1870,  and 
mndi  of  her  practice  as  a  latvjrer  haa  been  in  the  eourts  at  Stodcton.  Among  the 
earliest  advocates  of  suffrage  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Condy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harxy, 
Judge  Brush,  Hattie  Brush,  Judge  Roysdon,  William  Hickman  and  wife,  Mrs.  B. 
Emery,  William  Israel,  Hannah  Israel,  Miss  E.  Clifford,  Dr.  Holden,  Richard  Condjf 
and  his  noble  wife  Elisabeth,  who  was  the  first  prerident  of  ^  San  Joaquin  connty 
society.  Among  a  host  of  others  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Freeman  and  their  bright 
young  daughter  Sophronir?,  who  gives  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  the  lecture-field; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gage,  whose  daughter  Hattie  possesses  marked  artistic  ability,  and 
though  still  in  her  teens  has  produced  oil  paintings  of  rare  beauty;  Dr.  Brown,  physi- 
dan  in  diarge  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum;  Dr.  Fhoebe  Tabor,  for  many  years  a  success* 
ful  medical  practitioner;  Mrs.  N.  G.  Cary,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Webb,  Mrs.  Zignago,  a  suc- 
cessful bu^ine<>s  woman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Loomis,  R.  B.  Lane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Bond,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Overhiser,  both  of  whom  are  active  members  of  that 
fiberal  woman's  rights  order,  the  Patrons  tA  Husbandry.  Hon.  R.  C.  Sargent,  a  member 
of  the  legi  ^1  It  are  for  several  terms^  has  always  aided  the  woman's  cause  by  hts  irote  and 
influence.  Dr.  J.  L.  Sargent  and  his  intelligent  wife  are  also  friends  to  every  measure 
tending  to  benefit  woman.  Hon.  S.  L.  Terry,  Senator  F.  T.  Baldwin,  James  A. 
Lcmtitt,  esq..  Judge  J.  H.  Budd,  Judge  A.  Van  R.  Patterson,  George  B.  McStay, 
Judge  Bttdcley  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  officials  and  nenbers  of  the  h^ 
profession,  are  all  in  favor  of  equal  rights. 

Sonoma  county  has  a  few  fearless  friends  of  woman  suffrage.  Mary  Jewett,  Mrs. 
Prince,  Fannie  M*  Wertz  and  Miss  E.  Merrill  were  officers  in  the  first  organuatioa 
formed  at  Healdsburg  in  that  county  in  1B70,  and  together  with  J.  G.  Howdl  and 
wife,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  Russian  River  Flag,  kept  up  the  society  foryean.  At 
Peta!uma,  Mr^.  A.  A.  TI;i^l.(  l1,  Mr.  ntid  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hatch,  Kite  Lovcjoy  and  Mrs. 
Judge  Latimer  organized  a  society  in  1869.  In  Solano  county  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denio 
and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hale  of  Vallejo;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ober  and  Mrs.  CeliaGeddes  of  Fair- 
fidd.  Napa  county  soon  became  an  objective  point  for  lecturers;  n  society  was  oigan- 
ized  at  St.  Helena  in  1871,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lewellyn,  Charles  King,  Mrs. 
Potter  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allyn  as  officers;  at  Napa  were  Joseph  Eggleton  and  wife  and 
Mrs.  Ellis.  In  San  Mateo  county  was  Mrs.  Dr.  Kilpatrick.  Contra  Costa  county  was 
organised  in  1870,  and  Hn.  Fhebe  Benedict,  Mn.  Abbott,  Mary  O'Brien,  SanK 
Sellers,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard,  Hannah  Israel,  an  able  writer  and  lecturer,  and  CapU 
Kimball  of  Antioch,  took  an  active  part  therein.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ch.i^c  of  Martinez,  E, 
H.  Cox  and  wife  of  Danville,  were  pioneers  in  the  cause,  and  Henry  and  Abigail 
Bush  of  Martinez,  were  most  prominent  in  the  first  meetings  held  there.  Mrs.  Buih 
had  the  honOT  to  preside  over  tbe  second  wonmnsulfnge  oonventieQ  ever  held  in  the 
United  States,  that  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  O.  Alley  and  wife,  also  of 
Martinez,  extend<>d  their  hoipitaUQr  to  lecturert  who  visitcd  that  place*  and  fully 
sympathized  in  the  cause. 

In  Marin  county  a  society  was  loimed  in  1870,  with  Isabdla  Irwin,  VLn,  Barney, 
Flora  Whitney,  Mrs.  M.  Dubois  and  Mary  Battey  Smith,  as  officers;  Mrs.  McM. 
Shaffer,  a  f^ifrcd  aiul  influential  \.v\y,  wns  also  an  active  worker  in  the  good  caUSe. 
Alameda  county — Rev.  John  Benton  and  wife.  Professor  £.  Carr  and  wife,  Mrs.  C.  C* 
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Odhoan,  Mrs.  M.  L.  S.  Duncan,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Allen,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Powers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  TngersoH,  Angle  FAq  r.  Mary  KnT-r  v,  Ceorge  and  Mart*i,i  Parry  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  \Villianri  Stevens,  were  interested  in  the  earlier  agitation  of  the  question;  Mrs. 
Sanford,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Stoddard  and  Mrs.  M.  Johnson  are  among  the  later  converts. 
Heroed  county  the  home  of  Rowena  Gnnioe  Stede,  the  anthor*  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Joaquin  ValUy  Argus^  has  furnished  the  State  with  a  worthy  and  capable 
advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  both  as  a  speaker  and  writer.  In  her  cozv,  ro>e- 
embowered  cottage  at  Merced,  she  generously  entertains  her  numerous  guests,  who 
always  seek  out  this  distinguished  and  warm-hearted  friend  of  woman.  Stuislani 
county  is  the  present  home  of  Jennie  Phelps  Purvis,  a  talented  and  brilUu|  woman, 
%vt.ll  known  in  literary  circles  in  an  early  day  and  for  Some  years  a  prominent  officer 
and  member  of  the  State  society.  At  Modesto  are  Mrs.  Lapham  and  daughter  Amel, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  good  friends  to  suffrage.  In  San  Di^o  Are  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Kingsbniy,  Mis.  Talbuit  In  Santa  Cms  county,  Geoigiana  Bruce  Klihjr,  Mn.  H. 
M.  Blackburn,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Heacock,  Rev.  D.  G.  Ingraham,  Ellen  Van  Valkenburg. 
In  Los  Angeles  county,  Mrs.  Elira  J.  Hall,  M.  D.  Ingo  county,  J.  A.  Jennings. 
Santa  Clara  county,  J.  J.  Owen,  the  able  editor  of  the  San  Jos^  Mertury;  Laura 
J.  Watkins,  Ron.  O.  H.  Smith  and  wife,  Mrs.  G.  B.  McKee,  Mrs.  McFarland,  Mrs. 
Herman,  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crawford,  Mrs.  R.  B,  Hall,  Mrs. 
Knox,  Mr?.  Wallis,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Putney,  Mrs.  Damon,  Miss  Walsh,  and  many  others, 
have  all  helped  the  good  cause  in  San  Jos^;  while  Louisa  Smith  of  Santa  Clara,  a  lady 
of  advancing  years,  was  ever  a  faithlbl  friend  of  die  cause,  as  was  also  Miss  Emma 
S.  Sleeper  of  Mountain  View,  formerly  of  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.  In  Nevada  coaoty, 
originally  the  home  fif  Senator  A.  A.  Sargent,  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  wat 
agitated  af  an  c  irly  day.  The  most  active  friends  were  :  Ellen  Clark  Sargent,  Emily 
KoUe,  Mrs.  Leavett,  Mrs.  £.  P.  Keeney,  Mrs.  £.  Loyed,  Elmira  Eddy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
VjUiiift  staieiw,  MzB  Haaioa,  Judge  Pdmer  and  Mn.  C^thia  Mbo; 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

OltXAT  BRITAIlf. 

A  CRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  SUCCESSIVE  STEPS  OP  PROGRESS  TOWAKUS  FREE- 
DOM FOR  WOMEN. 

1848.  Queen's  College,  Harley  street,  London,  founded  for  girls. 

1S49.  Bedfofd  CoU^,  London,  fottiided;  inootpomted,  1869. 

1 850.  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  giris  opened  hf  Miss  Buss,  April  4. 

1854*  ChcltcnhrtTTi  Ladies'  College  commenced.    .  Miss  Nightingale  goe<«  to  Sentari  ; 

from  hence  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  training  schools  for  nurses,  metn>> 

politan  associations  for  nursing  the  poor,  etc.,  etc 
tBs6.  Female  Artists*  Societjr  founded. 

1857.  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  act  passed,  by  which  divorce  and  judicial  sepa- 

ration became  attainable  in  course  of  law.... Ladies'  Sanitary  Association, 
founded  October  i. 

1858.  EngluhwMUM^s  JffumaimMMxA  (now  £ifgttsAwMmm's  XevUtg)  by  Bessie  R, 

IVurkes  and  Mdme.  Bodicbon,  Matdi  s. . .  .Vint  awlmmii^  batii  for  ladleti 

opened  in  Marylebone,  July  14. 

1B59.  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Women  established  in  I^ondon,  June  aa. 

l8te.  Law-copying  Office  for  women  opened  February  15...  .Victoria  Printing  Presa, 
establkbed  Mardi  86. . .  .Instltatioa  for  the  Employment  of  Needle-womea 
commenced  First  admisaion  of  iromen  itndents  to  the  Royal  Academy 

(Miss  Hcrford). 

1861.  Lectures  on  Physiology  to  ladies  at  University  College,  ApriL 
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S86i^  Social  Si  I ence  Congress  in  London;  though  not  the  first  time  ladies  had  read 
papers  at  the  o^ni^ress — this  was  RrmaH:  for  the  increased  share  they  took 
in  its  proceedingii. . .  .Ladies'  Negro  Emancipation  Society  commenced.... 
New  dmidi  ofder  of  dcaoooceses  fomided  on  the  model  of  Kaiufwerth.  • ,  • 
First  voyage  of  Warn  Ry«  to  AiMnlia.  and  oaaunenceiiiait  of  her  ^slem 
of  emigration, 

1863.  Establishment  of  Queen's  Instttate,  Dnblin.  for  industrial  training  of  women. 

1864.  Female  Medical  and  Obstetrical  Society  begun. . .  .Working  Women's  Cdlege, 

Queen's  Sqnaie,  opened  October  16. 

1865.  Miss  Garrett  receives  her  medical  diploma  from  AjJOthecarics'  Hall. 

<866.  A  petition  of  1,500  women  for  the  franchise  presented,  and  the  first  women's 

sutlrage  society  formed. 

1167.  Mr.  Mni's  motion  in  tiie  Rouse  of  Commons  to  give  fhe  loffnge  to  women. . .  • 
Lily  Maraell  voted  in  Maadmtcr  for  Mr.  Jacob  Bright. 

I86S.  In  the  general  clectinn  many  women  who  were  left  on  the  rf-in-tf-r  voted. 

Women's  suffrage  was  declared  illegal  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  No* 
vember  9. . .  .Ixmdon  University  establishes  a  wcnnen's  examination. 

rt69»  Ladies'  Edticationa]  Aasociatioa  begun  in  London,  whidk  wasdisiolTed  Jnty 
18,  1878,  upon  London  University  College  admitting  women  as  regular 
students. . .  .Women's  College  established  at  Ilitchin,  October. . .  .The  tele- 
graph service  was  transferred  to  government,  and  women  clerks  were  retained, 
diQS  entering  Che  ciTil  •errice. . .  .MnnidiMl  Fhmdiite  act  pmed ;  women 
fir  t  voted  under  it  November  i. 

X8y0k  Pttbliiafinn  of  Women's  SuJFrnc'i'  Jf^imal  commenced  March  I.... Women's 
Disabilities  Removal  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.  P.,  read  a 
second  time,  but  rejected  in  committee,  Bifay. . .  .Lectures  for  women  b^;nn 
In  Cambridge. . .  .Rtst  examinations  of  women  in  Qneen't  Univenity,  Ink 

land. ..  .Married  Women's  Property  act  (England)  passed,  August  q  

National  Indian  Association  established  by  Mary  Carpenter  (principal  object: 
the  improvement  of  women's  education  in  India),  September. . .  .Vigilance 
AsMKbition  establidied,  October;  nunnlf  occupied  in  women's  qnealions. . . . 
Elementary  Education  act  passed.  . .  First  school-bmird  election  in  London, 
NcveTrber  25  (Mi.s  Garrett  and  Miss  Emily  Dsvics  clccted  in  London; 
Miss  Becker,  Manchester,  etc.). 

187X.  Ladies'  National  Health  Association  commenced  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  BlackweU. . . . 
Law  of  Xmlnnd  amended  alij^itfyirilb  legMd  to  uiaiiled  women's  |MU|)eilj.  •  •  • 
National  Union  for  impcoving  tlie  edncation  of  women  eitablithed  by  Mm 
Grey,  NoTcmber. 

X873.  New  Huspiul  for  Women,  opened  February,  in  Maiylebone  (women  doctors) 
...  .Giris'  Public  Day  Sdiool  Company  fomed.  First  adiool  opened  Jaa* 
naif  I»  at  Chelsea;  there  are  now  fifteen. . .  .(Urion  College,  Cambridge,  In* 
corporated.  Hitchin  College  subsequently  removed  to  it.  .  .  .New  Bastardy 
act,  pa^ed  August  xo^  afiording  a  greater  measure  of  relief  to  unmarried 
mothers. 

Si7S.  Hfs.  Nassau  Senior,  eppoinled  amislant  inspeetor  of  woridwBMi,  Jommj;  the 

first  government  appointment  of  a  lady;  made  permanent,  February,  1874. 
. . .  .First  school  bnnrd  election  in  Scotland,  February  (twenty  ladies  elected). 
. . .  .Second  EngU&h  school-board. . .  .Custody  of  Infants  act  pas.sed,  which 
enaMes  a  man,  liairing  a  deed  of  aepantion  fiiom  Ut  wife,  to  give  up  the  cns> 
tody  of  the  children  to  her  if  he  chooses. 
1874,  Women's  Peace  and  ArbitrntioTi  Auxiliary  of  the  London  Peicf'  Society  formed, 
April,  .  .  .Women's  Protection  and  Provident  League  formed,  July  8  (benefit 
societies  and  trades  unions  for  working  women). . .  .Protection  Orders  given 
to  wives  In  Scotland.  July  19. . .  .College  for  Woriung  Women,  Fitsioy  stieet« 
London,  opened  October. . .  .London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  opened 
October  td. 
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x%1%,  A  bdf  fiftt  elected  le  poorJew  gnefdlea  <Mto  Merington.  ia  KemiagteaX 

April. . .  .Albemaile  Club  opened  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  May  29. . .  Neim- 
ham  College,  Cambridge,  opened. . .  .Employment  of  Women  Office,  opened 
in  Brighton. . .  .Female  clerkships  in  Post-Office  Savings  Bank. . .  .Fharma- 
ceaticid  Society  of  Irdand  edmitted  uromcn  to  examiiiatioos. . .  •Medrae 
Medical  School  opened  to  women. . .  .First  woman  lawyer's  office  opened  in 
•  London  (Miss  Ormc).  ..  .Metropolitan  and  National  Nursing  Association 

formed. . .  .Wonu-n  delegates  from  wtmieii's  onionsfirst  admitted  to  Trades* 
Congress  in  Gla5>guw,  October. 
Xt7&  Adnuisioii  of  womea  to  Handiester  New  College,  Febrauy  9. . .  .Fint  qoeE- 

fied  woman  pharmacist  establish eri  in  London  (Miss  Isabella  Clarke)  Plan- 

tracing  office  for  women  opened  (Miss  Crosbie)  .  Employment  of  Women 
Office*  opened  in  Glasgow. . .  .Scholarship  for  women  established  in  Bristol 
Univtarrf^  College. . .  .Biitiab  Women's  Tempennce  Asiodation  eonunenoed 
....  Passing  of  ^  set,  known  ss  Riusell-Gumey's  act,  enabling  universities 
to  admit  women  to  degrees,  August.  ...  Resolutions  of  Kini;^  nnd  '\^"jeen*S 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  to  confer  medical  degrees  on  women;  five 
ladies  passed  their  examinations  and  received  degrees  in  the  following  spring 
...  .A  ttemorisl,  signed  bjr  45,000  women,  pieaented  to  the  qneen  on  bdislf 
of  the  Bulgarians. 

1877*  Teachers,  Training  and  Registration  Society  inaugurated,  February  2. . .  .Trinity 
CoU^e,  London,  decided  to  throw  open  its  musicial  examinations  to  women. 
• . .  .St.  Andrew's  Vnitenity  oHered  **  latente  in  Arts**  degrees  to  women. 
...  .A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Married  Women's  Property  Law  (Scotland)  passed; 
came  into  force  January  1,  l^^yS.  ..  .Internationa!  Conpress  on  Public  Mo- 
rality met  at  Cionevn,  Rcptcmljcr  .  .  .  Atlnujision  of  women  medical  students  to 
the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  October  i . . . .  Manchester  and  balford  College  for 
women  (now  affiliated  to  tlw  Victoria  University)  opened,  October. 

187S*  Socie^  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  law  among  women  started  Matrimonial 

Catises  Amendment  act  passed;  n  clnu'^e  being  inserted  by  Lord  Penzanoe 
enabling  magistrates  to  grant  a  judicial  separation  to  women  if  brutally 
treated  bj  their  husbands,  a  maintenance  to  be  given  them,  and  the  duldreik 
to  remain  under  their  modier's  care. . . .  Admii^ion  of  women  to  London  Uni- 
versity degree;  nnd  examinations,  July  I . . .  .Inteimediate  Education  actp 
Ireland;  parULipation  of  girls  in  its  benefits. 

z879«  Victoria  University  charter  grants  degrees  to  women ....  Oxiord,  Somerville  and 
Lady  Margaret  Halls  opened*  October. . .  .Nine  ladies  elected  on  London 
sdiool-board,  November. . .  .Pharmaceutical  SodeQr  admits  women  as  mem* 

ber^,  October  Order  of  St.  Katherine  for  nurses  established. . .  .Sdbool  for 

wood-engraving  and  one  fur  wood -carving  established. 

i88a  Charter  of  Irish  University  gives  degrees  to  wmnen. . .  .Demoostfaiioa  of 
women  in  Mandierter  in  favor  of  the  snffnge,  Febraary  3:  followed  by 
London,  Bristol  and  Nottingham  in  the  same  year  ...Bill  to  give  further 
protection  to  little  girls  under  13  passed. ..  .Mason  C  ollej^e  in  Birmingham 
founded;  equal  facilities  to  girls  and  boys. ..  .First  lady  B.  A.  in  London 
University,  October. . .  .Mefbonine  Umveiiity  matricnlates  women,  March 

23  The  Burial  bill  gives  women  the  fight  to  conduct  funeral  services  

The  House  uf  Keys  in  the  Isle  of  Man  passed  women's  snffnge  for  women 
who  are  owners  of  property,  November  5. 

liSx.  Saffnge  bill  in  the  Ide  of  Men  lecdved  royal  assent  January  5 ;  seven  fanndied 
women  are  eleclofs;  general  election  began  March  ai. . .  .Csmbridge  Umver- 
sity  n  lmits  women  students  to  formal  cxaminntions  by  a  vntr  c;f  3*)?  ai^ninst 
32,  February  94. . .  .Durham  UniversiQf  votes  that  women  may  become  mem- 
bers. 

1881.  Sydney  Univernty  (New  Sooth  Wales)  admits  women  to  nutficnlation  and  da* 
gioes. .New  Zealand  University  confers  title  of  M.  A.  onawoman,  Aogntf 
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....Poor-law  Guardian  Association  for  promoting  the  election  of  ladies  es- 
tablished, March;  seven  Uuies  elected  in  London. .  .  .Somervi lie  Clnb  for 
women  opened. . . .  Womeii  clerks  •dmitted  to  the  civil  serrice     open  com* 

petition  Monidpel  Fnaclii&c  act  for  Scotland,  passed  June  3;  came  into 

operation  January  I,  1888. .  ..Muiied  Women's  Propel^  Mt  for  Scotland, 
passed  July  18. 

188a.  London  University  Convocation  resolves  to  admit  women  as  graduatei>,  January 
17. . .  .Twelve  women  elected  in  London  u poor-law gnnrdians,  April;  fifteen 
in  the  country. . .  .Married  Women's  Property  act  passed  by  the  Lords  and 
brought  down  to  the  Commons  May  22:  passed  and  returned  to  the  Lords 
August  16;  received  royal  assent  August  18. . .  .Addition  to  Municipal  Fran- 
diiw  act  (Scotland)  by  indttsion  of  police  bu^. . .  .Women  first  voted  in 
Scotland  under  the  new  act,  November  8. . .  .Appointment  of  women  as  t«g- 
istrars  of  births  and  deaths  in  four  parr  hes. 

1B83.  Married  Wumen's  Property  act  comes  into  operation  January  i .  . .  .Appointment 
of  Miss  E.  Shove  as  physician  to  female  staff  in  post-o&ce;  first  appoint- 
ment by  government  of  n  woman. . .  .Poor-law  guardian  elections,  April; 
thirteen  ladies  in  London,  two  in  Scotland  for  the  first  time;  thirteen  in 
other  towns  in  England. . .  .Mr.  Stansfeld's  resolution  against  the  Contagious 
Diseases  acts  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  7a,  April 
n6;  the  acts  consequently  an  suspended. . .  .May.—Memorial  totbe  Primn 
Minister  signed  by  iio  independent  Liberal  members,  asking  that  women's 
suffrage  shall  be  included  in  the  coming  Reform  bill. . .  .Mr.  Mason's  resolu- 
tion fnf  wcmrn's  suffrage  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  only  t6.  .  .  .Great  confer- 
ence ot  Liberal  associations  at  Leeds  on  parliamentary  reform  votes  for 
woman  suffrage.  Octob^  17,  followed  by  simibr  votes  at  Edinbni]^  No- 
vember 16;  Manchester,  November  21;  Bristol,  November  36,  and  in  many 
smaller  places. . .  .Guarantee-fund  raised  in  Bombay  for  lady  physicians  and 
hospitals  for  women  commenced;  Calcutta  University  opened  to  women. 

1884.  Second  reading  of  the  Inll  for  the  Custody  and  Guardianship  of  diildren  car* 

ried,  March  s6»  by  a  majority  of  134  First  lady,  Mrs.  Bryant*  obtained 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  London  Universi^.. ..Nine  ladics  obtain 
B.  A.  degree  in  Royal  Irish  Universify. 

lb&5.  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  opens  it^  degrees  to  women. . .  .Cnminai-law 
Amendment  Bill  passed  in  August,  rabing  the  age  of  protection  for  girls, 
and  giving  increased  facilities  for  rescuing  them  from  ruin. . .  .Mnhidpal 
sufTrage  granted  to  wonicn  in  Madras.  .  .  .Miss  Mason  appointed  inspector 
of  workhouses  by  local  government  board,  November, 
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723 — speech  at  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  meeting  in  New 
York,  ii,  841 — Woman's  National  Loyal 
League,  ii,  6g.    (See  Brown,  A.  L.) 

Blackwell,  Elizabeth,  i^  22j  7^ — letter 
to  Emily  Collins,  i,  90 — letter  to  We^t- 
chester,  I*a.,  Convention,  L  831 — phy- 
sician, as  a,  i,  94 — sanitary  commission, 
ii.  Ii: 
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Blackwell,  Henry  L.,  ii,  382 — Kansas 

Campaign,  ii,  232.  235 — South,  on  the. 
ii,  Q29 — -speech  at  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  meeting  in  Stein- 
way  Mall,  ii,  81 T — at  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Aasuciatiun  meeting  in  Ctxjper 
Institute,  ii,  830--CIeveland  Conven- 
tion, i,  126.  ii,  780 — I'resiflent  of  Am. 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  made,  ii, 
856 —  Vermont  Watchman,  on  iii,  386 
— W^oman  Suffrage  in  New*  Jersey,  on, 

ii,  846. 

Blake,  Lillie  Deverenx,  iii,  24i  223.  483 
— Argument  before  House  Comtfkittee, 

iii,  163 — sketch  of,  iii.408 — Dix's  Lenten 
lectures,  her  reply  to,  iii,  436 — lectures 
"Woman's  Place  to-day,"  iii,  43() — 
Washington  Convention  '76,  iii,  7 — 
Washington  Convention,  at,  ii,  541 — 
Fable,  "The  Selfish  Rats,"  iii,  114— 
— speech,  Battle  of  Lexington  Com- 
memoration, iii,  414. 

Blake,  S.  L.,  against  woman  suffrage, 
iii.  371- 

Blaine,  Jas.  G.,  iii,  164,  i6s.  366. 

Blair,  H  enry  ^V.,  letter  to  Su5>an  B,  An- 
thony, iii,  380. 

Bloomer,  Amelia,  l,  46— address  before 
Nebraska  legislature,  iii,  672 — Cleve- 
land National  Convention,  at,  i^  128 — 
comments  on  Jane  G.  Swisshelm.  i^  844 
— portrait,  496 — replies  to  Senator 
Gaylord's  speech  against  fwoman  suf- 
frage, iii.  623 — speech  at  Rochester 
Temperance  Convention,  483 — work 
done,  iii,  613. 

B loonier  costume,  ^  127.  46Q.  844. 

Blunt,  Gen,,  Kansas  campaign,  ii,  243. 

Boarding  House  Law,  i^  tS&^ 

Bodcker,  Anna  W.,  iii,  823 — vote,  at- 
tempted to,  iii,  824. 

Bohemia,  iii,  tjO/. 

Bolton,  Sarah  Knowles,  iii,  4(_^. 

Bolton,  Sarah  T.,  300. 

Bones,  Marietta,  address  to  Dakota  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  iii,  665. 

Booth,  Mary  L.,  L       624,  ii,  433. 

Boston  Commonwealth,  report  of  fifth 
Washington  Convention,  ii,  543. 

Boston  Convention,  ass. 

Boston  Transcript,  iii,  227. 

Boltsfortl,  Harnette,  iii,  623. 

Bower,  E.  S.,  iii,  700. 

Bowles,  AdaC,  iii,  iq4. 

Bowles.  Samuel,  letter  to  Mrs,  Hooker, 
iii,  32^. 

Boyd,  Louise  V.,  sketch  of.  l  3I-- 
Bradbum,  Geo.,  address,  i^  ^ 
Ikadlaugh,  Charles,  speaks  m  New  York 

for  woman  suffrage,  ii,  842. 
Bradley,  Judge,  on  the  XIV.  Amendment, 

ii,  457— opinion,  Bradwell  case,  ii,  624. 
Bradstreet,  Anne,  L  204.  iii,  302. 
Bradwell,  Myra,  application  to  Illinois 


Bar,  ii,  601 — opinion  denying,  ii.  609— 
Carpenter's.  Matt.  II..  argument,  ii,  61S 
— t)pinion  of  Justice  Bradley,  ii.  624 — 
report  of  proceedings  in  Illinois  and 
U.  S.  Snprcme  Courts,  ii,  614 — U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  decision,  ii,  62a — writ 
of  error,  ii,  614. 

Brent,  Margaret,  first  woman  in  America 
to  claim  the  right  to  vote,  iii,  815. 

Bright,  Jacob,  iii,  727.  841 — letter  to 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Davis,  ii,  438 — municipal 
franchise  bill,  secures,  iii.  845 — liecame 
law,  iii,  847 — Parliament,  fails  of  re* 
election,  iii,  853 — speech  on  woman 
suffr.ige,  iii,  84^.  873 — votes  for  woman 
suffrage,  iii,  842. 

Bright,  John,  ii,  340.  366.  420 — speech 
against  woman  suffrage,  iii.  861 

Bright,  Wm.  ILi  career  of,  iii,  7-0- 

RrinkerhofI,  Martha  H..  iii,  614. 

British  taxation,  ii, 

Bromwell,       P.  IL,  iii,  720. 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  iii,  440. 

Brooks,  James,  on  woman  suffrage,  ii,  q7. 

Brooks,  Harriet  S.,  sketch  of,  iii,  6qx 

Broomall,  John  H.,  iii.  464. 

Brougham,  Lord,  i^  633. 

Brown.  Antoinette  L,.i.  41,  J19,  rS6,  624 
— Bible  argument,  points  on  the,  535 
—colleges,  on  L  144— on  the  Half- 
world's  Temperance  Convention,  i^  507 
— pastor,  ordained  as,  [,  473 — portrait, 
L  449 — resolutions,  Albany  Convention, 
L  593 — speech  at  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Convention,  i^  553 — Syracuse  National 
Convention,  argument,  \_,  524 — World's 
Temperance  Convention,  at  the,  isa. 
(See  Blackwell,  A.  L.  B.) 

Brown,  B.  Gratz,  speech,  ii,  136— univer- 
sal suffrage,  on,  lii,  598. 

Brown,  David  Paul,  u  333. 

Brown.  Martha  McClellan,  iii,  226- 

Brown,  Mary  Olney,  iii.  767 — ailment, 
her  right  to  vote,  iii,  783 — vote,  at- 
tempts to,  iii,  780.  785.  V 

Brown,  Olympia,  iii,  2i  367.  301— dL— 
cussion  with  Fred.  Douglass,  ii,  31 1 — 
K.ansas,  in,  L  200.  ii,  239.  240,  241 — 
letter  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  259 — 
sketch  of,  iii,  646— speech  at  E^qual 
Rights  Association  anniversan.-.  Cooper 
Institute,  ii,  309 — speech  before  Con- 
gressional Conunittee,  iii,  95 — speech, 
Washington  Convention,  '76.  iii,  7 — 
speech  at  Washington  Convention,  ii. 
42a. 

Brown,  R.  T..  speech  on  suffrage,  ii,  853. 
Brown,  Sarah  A.,  nominated  for  office, 

iii.  205, 
Brown,  Wm.  Wells,  ii,  368. 
Bruhn,  Rosa,  letter  to  Mrs.  P.  W.  Davia, 

ii,  439- 
Buchanan,  James,  ii.  204. 
Buck.  J.  r>..  iii.  51 1- 
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Buckalew,  Senator,  speech,  ii,  146. 

Backinghtun,  Mrs.,  iii,  337. 

Backley,  Brother,  on  women  as  preach- 
ers, L  784^ 

Burger,  Sarah,  iii,  526 (see  Steams,  S.  B.)* 

Burleigh.  Celia,  ii,  402.  790,  801,  817. 

Burleii^h,  Charles  C,  i,  14S.  54^'  SS^t  "t 
1Q4.  3Q2.  HlB. 

Bumet,  Rev.  J.,  55. 

Burnham.  Carrie  S.,  ii,  600.  iii,  444. 

Bums,  Anthony,  i^  254. 

Burns,  Robert,  ii,  2^ 

Burr,  Frances  Ellen,  iii,  319— letters  to 
S.  B.  Anthony,  ii,  912,  iii,  334 — Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  ailment  before, 

543. 

Burtis,  Sarah  Anthony,  i,  76. 

Barton,  Mary,  iii,  8s2. 

Bush,  Abigail,  L  7S.  iii,  i2o. 

Butler,  Benj.r.,  letters  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  ii,  539,  iii,  255 — report  on 
Victoria  C.  WoodhuU's  memorial  to 
Congress,  ii,  464 — speech,  ii,  S14- 

Butler  David,  iii,  691. 

Butler,  Deborah,  ii,  348. 

Butler,  Josephine  E.,  on  prostitution,  iii, 
145— vice,  on,  L  795- 

C. 

Cadwallader,  John,  i,  330. 

California,  iii.  749 — Appendix,  iii,  277 
— constitution,  liberal  provisions,  750— 
constitution  and  statute>laws,  760— 
Conventions  f^see  C'«rY«/tV«j)— journa- 
lism, 7G1 — Mill's  Seminary,  751 — peti- 
tion to  Legislature,  755 — press,  tb. — 
senator,  Mrs.  Gordon  nominated  for, 

756 —  silk  culture,  762 — Stale  Society 
organized,  754 — woman's  lawyer  bill, 

757 —  woman  suffrage  society,  first, 
752 — women  made  eligible  to  school 
offices,  757 — women  in  the  industries, 
763 — women  in  the  State  University, 
contest,  7s8. 

Cameron,  Don,  iii,  176. 

Campbell,  Margaret  W.,  iii,  269,  716— 
speech  in  Detroit,  ii,  839. 

Campbell,  Mary  G.,  iii,  7'2. 

Canada,  women's  position  in,  iii,  831. 

Canon  law     TiS-        Tl^  IIL  774. 

Carey,  Mary  A.  S.,  »ii,  72. 

Carey,  Samuel  F.,  L  121.  I54- 

Carpenter  Hall,  application  for,  iii,  iL. 

Carpenter,  C.  C.,  letter  to  Iowa  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  iii,  621. 

Carpenter,  Matt.  JT^on  Sargent's  amend- 
ment to  Pembina  Territory  bill,  ii,  562 
— Anthony,  Susan  B.,  trial,  on,  ii,  701 
— ailment  in  Mjnra  Bradwell's  appli- 
cation to  Illinois  Bar,  ii,  615 — letter  to 
Elizabeth  C.  Stanton,  ii,  423. 

Carr,  Jeanne,  iii,  7SI. 

Carroll,  Anna  Ella,  iii,  153— claim  be- 
fore Congress,  ii,  12^  863 — statement  of 
Benj.  F.  Wade,   ii,  865 — letters,  ii. 


86«;.  866.  867.  868 — Tennessee  cam- 
paign, ii,  3 — Vicksburg,  on,  ii,  it. 

Cartter,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  ii,  442. 

Cartter,  Chief-Justice,  opinion,  Spencer- 
Webster  suit,  ii,  S97» 

Cary,  Alice  and  Phoebe,  ii,  433. 

Catherine  II.,  i.  34. 

Catholic  Church,  ii,  201.  207. 

Cattle  expert.  Middle  Morgan,  iii,  404. 

Cavender,  John        i,  328. 

Centennial  celebration,  iii,  411. 

Centennial  headquarters,  iii.  2J_. 

Centennial  Tea-Party,  iii,  269. 

Centennial  year,  iii,  i. 

Centralization,  iii,  89 — Matilda  J.  Gage, 
on,  ii,  S23. 

Century  Club,  Philadelphia,  iii.  469. 

Chace,  Elizabeth  B.,  iii,  340,  341,  348. 

Chalkstone,  Mrs.,  ii,  59. 

Chamberlain,  D.  H..  favors  woman  suf- 
frage, iii,  829. 

Chambers,  Rev,  John,  i^  159.  167.  500, 
508, 

Chandler,  Dolly,  iii,  27f;. 

Chandler,  Z.,  on  Mrs.  J.  S.  Griffing  and 
the  freedmen,  ii,  33. 

Channing,  William  Henry,  u  476,  583, 
584,  587,  591 — appeal,  woman's  rights, 
li  588 — resolutions,  Rochester  Conven- 
tion, i^  580— social  relations,  report 
on,  i^  233 — ^speech  at  Broadway  Taoer- 
nacle  Convention,  550 — Woman's 
Rights,  Declaration,  i^  129 — World's 
Temperance  Convention  and  John 
Chambers,  on  the,  i^  508,  iii,  922. 

Chapin,  Augusta,  iii,  276. 

Chapin,  Clara  C,  iii,  691,  693. 

Chapin,  E.       L  476. 

Chaplain,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Hobart,  ii,  18. 

Chapman,  Maria  Weston,  L  53 — poem, 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  L  167^  iit  72i 

Cheever,  George  B.,  ii,  226. 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  iii,  179. 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  iii,  6S2> 

Ckieago  Legal  News,  iii,  562. 

Chicago  Legal  News  Company,  ii,  607. 

Child,  Lydia  Maria,  L  258,  775 — 
letter  to  E.  C.  Stanton,  ii,  910— letter 
to  St.  Louis  Convention,  ii,  825 — peti- 
tions Congress,  iii,  266 — universal  suf- 
frage, on,  iii,  519. 

Children,  guardianship  of,  i,  747 — ille- 
gitimate, i,  760 — rearing  of,  i^  304. 

Christine  of  Pisa,  i^  30. 

Christlieb,  Prof.,  L  7^. 

Church  and  State,  i^  753. 

Church.  Elmwood,  Illinois,  iii,  563. 

Churchill,  Elizabeth  K,,  iii,  371 — woman 
suffrage,  on,  ii,  8i2. 

Citizenship,  ii,  462,  468,  469,  470, 473, 
532,  S55i  556^  665— -Bates.  Attorney. 
General,  on,  ii,  461 — lilakc,  Devereux, 
on,  iii,  7 — Curtis,  Justice,  on,  ii.  472— 
Daniel,  Justice,  on,  ii,  471 — Stanton, 
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Elizabeth  C,  speech  on,  iii,  80— Taney. 

Justice,  on,  ii.  472 — term  defined,  ii. 

451 — Thorbeck,  on,  ii,    473 — White, 

Richard  Grant,  on,  ii.  s67- 
Citizenship,  women  crowned  with  rights 

of,  in  Wyoming,  iii,  726. 
Claiborne,  F.  L.,  iii,  7qs. 
Clark,  Emily.  L  48Q. 
Clark.  Helen  Bright,  iii,  874. 
Clark,  Mary  T.,  sketch  of,  312. 
Clark,  Sidney,  ii,  363. 
Clarke,  Hannah  B.,  on  woman  suffrage. 

ii,  807. 

Clarke,  Jas.  Freeman,  on  suffrage,  L  258. 

ii,  768.  iii,  266— speech.  New  England, 
Convention,  i^  263. 

Clarke,  Mary  Bayard,  iii,  825. 

Clarkson,  Tnomas,  54. 

Clay.  Mary  B.,  iii,  818, 

Clcmmcr,  Mary,  letter  to  S.  B.  Anthony. 

iii,  262— letter  to  Senator  Wadleign. 
iii,  III. 

Clcrg)'.  charges  against,  i^  135— celibacy 

of,  L  757- 
Clergymen  and  cork<icrews,  ii,  167. 
Cleveland,  Grover,  iii,  437. 
Clutc,  Oscar,  on  woman  suffrage,  ii,  770. 
Cobbe,  Francis  Power,  iii,  865 — letter  to 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Davis,  ii,  438. 
Cobden,  Jane,  iii,  875. 
Cobden,  Richard,  favors  woman  suffrage, 

iii.  8^5, 
Coe,  Emma  R.,     146.  232- 
Coi^swell,  Brainard,  in,  yjx. 
Co] burn,  Catharine  A.,  lii,  774. 
Colbum.  Mary  J.,  iii,  650. 
Colby,  Clara  Bewick,  iii,  222 — sketch  of. 

iii,  670. 

Colby  University  opened  to  girls,  iii,  355. 
Cole,  Mrs.  Miriam  M.,  ii,  790,  806.  832. 
iii,  501. 

Coleman,  Lucy  N.,  speech  at  Woman'-. 

National  Loyal  League,  ii.  62. 
Coleridge,  Lord,  iii,  844. 
Colfax,  Schuyler,  ii.  i8i. 
Colleges,  iii.  399 — women  in,  i^  144. 
Colleges  for  women,  iii,  2q6. 
College.  Woman's,  Evanston,   111.,  iii, 

S28, 

Collier,  Robert  Laird,  iii,  567. 

Collins,  Emily,  reminiscences  of,  i,  88 — 
Miss  Sarah  Owen 's correspondence .i . 

Collins,  Jennie,  speech  at  Washington 
Convention,  ii,  423. 

Collins,  Stacy  B.,  iii,  482. 

Collyer,  Robert,  ii,  368.  571.  372 — recol- 
lections of  Lucretia  Mott,  i^  409,  414 
— speech  at  Chica^,  iii,  565. 

Colorado:  clergy,  iii,  720— Conventions, 
Ste  Conventions — Desert,  great  Ameri- 
can, iii,  712— equal-rights  mass-meeting 
in  Denver,  722 — leaders  in  the  cause, 
719 — legislation.  714,  715 — press.  215 
— suffrage  amendment,  defeat  of,  723 
—suffrage  first  effort  for,  712 — suffrage. 


Gov.  McCook's  message.  713 — woman 
suffrage.  Gov.  Evan's  on,  722. 

Colorado  TtihuHt,  iii,  715. 

Columbia  College,  effort  to  open  to 
women,  iii,  410. 

Colvin,  N,  J.,  letters  to  S.  B.  Anthony, 

Conciliatory  amendments,  ii,  S27- 

Concord  Monitor,  iii,  371. 

Congress,  first  Continental,  iii,  17 — Eliza- 
beth C.  Stanton  runs  for,  ii,  180— 
Victoria  C.  Woodhull's  memorial, 
443 — Riddle**!  speech  in  support  of.  448 
— House  majority  report,  461 — Minor- 
ity report,  464. 

CONGRESsmvAL  ACTION,  ii,  QO — An- 
thony, Senator,  .speech,  ii,  106 — argu- 
ments before  House  Committee,  lii, 
161 — arffuments  before  Senate  Com- 
mittee, iii,  155 — Banks'  N.  P.,  speech, 
iii,  10— Brooks'  James,  speech,  ii,  96 — 
Brown's,  Senator,  speech,  ii,  136 — 
Buckalcw's,  Senator,  speech,  ii,  146— 
Butler's,  Beni.,  speech,  ii,  514 — Com- 
mittee, special,  House  appoints,  iii,  221 
— Committee,  special,  on  woman  suf- 
frage. Senate  discussion,  iii,  198 — Com- 
mittee, special,  on  woman  suffrage. 
House  discussion,  iii.  219 — Committee, 
standing,  Senate  discussion,  iii,  i go- 
Cowan,  Senator,  speech,  ii,  103.  HO — 
Cowan  repels  the  charge  of  insincerity, 
ii,  121 — Davis's  Senator,  speech,  ii,  ij^ 
— Debate,  Senate  and  House,  iii.  70 — 
Democrats  and  the  petitions,  ii.  95 — 
District  of  Columbia  suffrage  bill,  ii, 
103 — vote,  ii,  151 — District  of  Columbia 
bill,  Julian's  amendment,  ii.482 — Doo- 
little.  Senator,  speech  against,  ii,  150— 
electors,  who  constitute.  House  debates, 
ii,326 — female  employees,  iii.Bli — Fre- 
linghuysen's,  Senator,  speech,  ii,  135 — 
hearing  bofore  Senate  Committee,  iii, 
227 — Henderson,  Senator,  presents 
Mrs.  Gerrit  Smith's  petition  with  a 
speech,  ii,  98 — House  discussion,  ii,  514 
— Johnson's,  Senator,  speech,  ii,  1  so- 
joint  resolutions  before  House  affecting 
women,  ii,  72 — Julian's  bills,  ii,  325 — 
Morrill's.Senalor,  speech,  ii,  118 — Na- 
tional Association  granted  hearing,  iii, 
75 — Negro's  hour,  ii,  94 — Parker's  bill, 
ii,  516— Pembina  Territory  bill,  debate 
on,  Sargent's  amendment,  ii,  S45:  ^m't 
rejected,  582;  Anthony's  remarks.  568; 
Bayard's  remarks,  567,  575;  Bo  reman 's 
remarks,  549,  5B0;  Carpenter's  remarks, 
§62;  Conkling's  remarks,  558,  559: 
Edmund's  remarks,  562,  569.  571.  572. 
573,  580;  Ferry's  remarks,  56S;  Flana- 
gan s  remarks,  552;  Merrimon's  re- 
marks, 552,  514,  ill,  51^  Sill 
560;  Morrill's  remarks,  5^)2:  Mfmon's 
remarks,  549.  569;  Sargent's  remarks, 
546.  55 S.  564.1^;  Stewart's  remarks. 
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548.  Sil^  51a,  564.  52i  579.  Pelilion, 
iii,  9 — petition  read  and  referred,  iii, 
130 — petition,  Rhoile  Island,  ii,  560 — 
petition  for  universal  suffrage,  ii.  97 — 
petitions  against  the  word  "male"  in 
Constitution,  ii,  91 — Pomeroy's.  Sena- 
tor, resolution,  ii,  324 — Pomeroy's.  Sen- 
ator, speech,  ii,  151 — Report,  hrst  fav- 
orable majority,  iii,  231— report,  first 
favorable.  Senate,  iii,  131 — report,  mi- 
nority, iii,  237 — rejxjrts  on  Victoria  C. 
Woodhull's  memorial,  ii,  461,  464 — re- 
ports, iii,  150 — Republicans' protest  in 

[)resenting  petitions,  ii,  94.  q6— Repub- 
icans,  squirming  of,  ii,  loi — resolution 
to  appoint  special  committee,  iii,  175 
— Sargent,  Senator,  sf>cech,  iii,  9 — Six- 
teenth Amendment,  ii,  333 — Sixteenth 
Amendment,  resolutions,  iii,  154 — 
Stevens',  Thaddeus,  resolution,  ii,  95 — 
Sumner,  Charles,  presents  a  petition 
under  protest,  ii,  36;  why  he  protested, 
ii,  iQQ.  Wade,  Benj.  F.,  speech,  ii, 
123 — Williams,  Senator,  speech  against, 
ii,  108 — Wilson's,  Senator,  bill,  li,  324 
— Wilson's,  Senator,  speech,  ii,  lafi* 
Conkling,  Roscoe,  ii,  363— on  Senator 
McDonald's  Woman  Suffrage  resolu- 
tion, iii,  191 — talk  with,  ii,  347 — Sena- 
tor Stewart  and  woman  suffrage,  on, 

ii,  558. 

Connecticut,  iii,  316 — Appendix,  iii,  957 
— Bar,  admission  to  the,  iii,  330— 
Legislature,  minority  report,  iii,  317. 

Constitution,  Story  on  the,  ii,  477,  478. 
5SS. 

Constitution  and  suffrage,  ii,  741. 

Continental  Europe,  iii,  895. 

Conventions:  American  Woman  .Suf- 
frage Association  (.W  Am.  Woman 
Suffrai^e  Association) — barn,  in  a, 
123 — Calif orttia,  San  Francisco,  iii, 
753,  'to— -Connecticut,  Hartford,  iii. 
197,  322 — Colorado,  Denver,  iii,  716. 
T20— Illinois,  Bloomington,  iii,  572. 
Chicigo,  ii,  Ilii  S^i,  S7o; 

Galena,  ii.  375;  Springfield,  ii,  371, 

iii,  570. — Indiana,  IDublin,  Wayne  Co., 
i,  306;  Indianapolis,  307,  iii,  175. 
534.  537;  Richmond,  r,  307:  Winches- 
ter,  308; — lo'wa,  Dcs  Moines,  iii, 
618,  623.  624;  Mount  rica-sant,  iii,  617; 
Ottumwa,  iii,  624. — A'ansas,  Topeka, 
iii,  702,  709;  Salina,  iii.  709. — London, 
first  ever  held,  ii,  406 — Loyalists'  ii, 
329 — Maine,  Augusta,  iii,  359,  363: 
Portland,  iii,  197,  352 — Massachusetts, 
Boston,  ii,  178,  iii,  192 — Worcester 
(Nat.),  i^  215.  266 — Michigan,  Detroit, 
iii,  516;  (irand  Rapids,  iii,  530;  Lans- 
i"g.  iii.  519 — Minnesota,  Minneapoli>. 
iii,  659 — Missouri,  St.  Louis,  ii,  369. 
407.  iii,  142,  601 ,  606 — National,  in 
i?6''>-67,  report  by  Caroline  H.  Dall, 
li,       — Nebraska,  Kearuey,  iii,  6S5 


^^94;  Norfolk,  iii,  689;  Omaha,  iii, 
241.  667,  690— New  England,  i^  254, 
2SS.  262:  iii,  267 — Nexu  Hatnpsiure, 
Concord,  iii,  270.  368;  Dover,  iii,  197; 
Keene,  ib. ;  New  Haven,  ib. — Nevf  Jer- 
sey, Vineland,  iii,  479 — New  York,  Al- 
bany, i,  591.628. 678,  74S;  Rochester,  i, 
75.  577,  press  comments,  i,  802;  Roches- 
ter, iii,  112;  Saratoga,  11,402,  Burlci^jhs, 
Celia,  description,  ii,  402;  Saratoga, 
620.623 :  Sarat nga.  iii.  3(^6 ;  Seneca  Falls, 
ij  jjrcss  comments,  i,  802;  Syracuse 
(Nat.),  ii  St 7.  press  comments  ii  852 — 
New  York  Constitutional,  ii,  26^,  252 
— New  York  City,  Apollo  Hall,  if,  427, 
484.  533;  Broadway  Tabernacle  L  03|. 
546:  Church  of  the  Puritans  (Nat.), 
152;  Cooper  Institute  (Nat.),  i^  688; 
Irving  Hall,  ii,  42O,  545;  Masonic 
Temple,  ii,  584,  iii,  13,  98;  Mozart 
Hall  (Nat.).  L  668^  672:  Steinway  Hall, 
ii,  809 — Ohio,  Akron,  ill;  Cincinnati 
(Nat.),  i,  163;  Cincinnati,  iii,  402; 
Cleveland  (Nat.),  ii  124;  Cleveland,  li, 
757;  Dayton,  iii,  4()3:  Massilon,  i^  123; 
Salem,  i^  103;  Toledo,  ii,  377,  iii,  506. 
Oregon,  Portland,  iii,  773 — Paris,  In- 
ternational, iii,  127.  585,  896 — Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  i^  37?.  iii,  229; 
Westchester,  i,  350 — K^^ocU  Island, 
Newport,  ii,  403;  Providence,  iii,  197, 
340— 5<»«M  Carolina^  Columbia,  iii, 
828 — Vermont,  Montpelier,  iii,  385 — 
Washington  Ter.,  Walla  Walla,  iii, 
775 — Washington,  D.  C,  ii,  345,  35^. 
359>  416,  418.  425.  4IL  442.  423- 
537-  53^.  543.  in.  i.  ^^o,  7^  128, 
150.  187,  221,  254 — /fwiWJiWrjanes- 
ville,  iii,  642;  Madison,  ii,  374;  Mil- 
waukee, ii,  374,  lii,  640;  Racine,  iii, 
6iS, 

Conventions,  Constitutional,  Kansas,  i^ 
189 — Masisachusetts,    253 — New  York, 

ii,  267 — Ohio,  ij  105 — Pennsylvania,  iii, 
465. 

Conventions  held  in  Washington,  why, 

iii,  150- 

Cooperi  Edward,  against  woman  suffrage, 
iii,  422. 

Cooper,  Joseph,  i,  447. 

Cooper,  Peter,  iii,  399. 

"  Copperheads,"  going  over  to  the,  li,  320. 

Corbin,  Hannah  Lee,  i^  23: 

Cornell,  A.  B.,  iii,  223,  423. 

Cornell,  University,  111,  39S. 

Comer,  Mary  T.,  i^  122,  iii,  8io. 

Correll,  E.  M.,  ii,  862.  iii,  691. 

Correspondence,  See  Letters. 

Corson,  Hiram,  letter  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, iii,  472- 

Courtney,  Leonard,  iii.  862. 

Coi  ziNS,  Phcebe  W.,  iii,  2j  60j  370— ad- 
dress, *' Woman  as  a  Lawyer, "  ii,  542 
— argument  before  House  Committee, 
iii,  170— delegate  to  National  Demo- 
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cratic  Convention,  iii,  27 — Labors  of, 
iii,  596— reception,  iii,  610 — Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  argument  before, 
i>.  543 — Speeches:  Centennial,  iii,  36, 
St.  Louis  Convention,  iii,  142;  Wash- 
ington Convention,  223,  25S;  Woman 
Suffrage,  ii,  387. 
Couzins,  Mrs.  J.  E.  D.,  as  a  nurse,  iii, 

Covenant,  Ladies  National,  ii,  3q. 

Cowan,  Senator,  sjieech  on  District  of 
Columbia  suflri^e  bill,  ii,  163,  no. 

Cowles,  Betsey  M.,  104. 

Cox,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  L  l'^'^- 

Crandall,  Prudence,  iii,  316.  gfxj.  703. 

Craven,  Rev.  E.  A.,  on  Woman  in  the 
Pulpit,  iii,  48';. 

Crawford,  S,  J.,  ii.  251. 

Cromwellian  era,  L  775- 

Crosby,  Howard,  letter  to  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Gage.  L  7q8. 

Crow,  Wayman,  iii.  595. 

Crowley,  Richard,  argument  Miss  An- 
thony's trial,  ii,  648. 

"Crown  and  Anchor,"  i^  438. 

Culver,  Hon.  Erastus  D..  speech  at 
Cooper  Institute  Convention,  l  70Q. 

Curtis,  Geo.  Wm.,  l  668;  ii,  378:  iii. 
440— speech  on  woman  suffrage,  ii. 
795 — speech.  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion at  Albany,  ii,  28S— suffrage  for 
women,  favors,  L  672. 

Cushman,  Major  Pauline,  ii,  20. 

Cutler,  Hannah  M.  T.,  r,  123,  163,  380, 
384;  ii,  2231  TMi  S22i  818,  822,  85^ 
iii.  561^  614,  67s. 

D. 

Dahlgren,  Madeleine,  ii,  494.  495,  iii,  iqt. 

Dakota,  iii,  662 — address  to  women  of, 
M.  J.  Gage's,  iii,  663 — Constitutional 
Convention,  iii,  664 — Legislative  ac- 
tion, iii,  662 — school  suffrage,  iii,  663, 
666— suffrage  bill  passed  Legislature, 
iii,  667 — vetoed,  iii,  667. 

Dall,  Caroline  H.,  "  Drawing>room  Con- 
vention, L  276— lectures,  262 — letter 
to  Tht  Nation,  ii,  loi — petition,  i,  262 
—reports  National  Conventions  held 
in  !fi6  and  ^67,  ii,  899 — speech,  New 
England  Convention,  265. 

Dana,  Richard  IL^  on  womanhood,  \_,  367 
— woman  suffrage,  on,  i^  41. 

Darlington,  Hannah  M.,  L  349— letter  to 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton,  i,  344. 

Darrah,  Lydia,  i^  321. 

Dartmouth  College  case,  ii,  72s- 

Daughters  of  Liberty,  i,  203. 

Davis,  Senator,  speech  against  woman  suf- 
frage, ii,  144. 

Davis,  Edward  M.,  ii,  358.  iii,  4s,  462. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  ii.  542. 

Davis,  J.  J.,  iii,  154. 

Davis,  Mary  F.,  ii,  300,  791.  iii,  4 So, 

Davis,  I'aulina  Wrignt.  i.  22i  4^  ^11 


— colored  women  on,  ii,  391— death  oC, 

L  827 — Fifteenth  Amendment,  on  the, 
ii,  336 — portrait,  L  273 — President, 
made,  Boston  Convention,  l  25S~~ 
President,  made,  Worcester  convention, 
L  221 — President,  made,  Worcester 
National  Convention,  i,  227 — reminis- 
cences of,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's,  i, 
283 — speech,  Boston  Convention,  i, 
256— speech,  Syracuse  National  Con- 
vention,  L  533 — T/u  Una,  i.  a46— 
woman's  rights  movement,  review  of, 

ii,  428. 

Deaths,  Mrs.  Dall's  report,  ii,  905. 
Decisions  and  Trials,  li,  §86. 
Declaration,  Channing's,  L  '29. 
Declaration  of  sentiments,  i,  70. 
Declaration  and  pledge,  ii,  486. 
DeFoe,  Daniel,  i^  29. 
Delaware,  iii,  817. 

Democrats  advocated  woman  suffrage,  ii, 
320. 

Denmark,  iii,  914. 

Dentistry,  Lucy  B.  Hobbs,  iii,  40l.  4SS. 

Dentistry,  women  in,  iii,  452. 

Deroine,  Jeanne,  address  to  women  of 
America,  234. 

Dickinson,  Anna  E.,  ii,  375,  iii,  320, 
811 — California,  in,  iii,  752 — Chicago 
Convention,  at,  ii,  368 — Fifteenth 
Amendment,  her  suggestion,  ii,  227 — 
letter  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  9 id- 
speech,  Chicago,  iii,  567 — speeches,  ii, 
40— tribute,  ii,  433 — "  Young  Ele- 
phant," ii,  42. 

Duke,  Sir  Charles,  iii,  847. 

Dimock,  Susan,  tribute,  iii,  827, 

Dinsmoor,  Orpha  C,  sketch  of,  iii,  693. 

District  of  Columbia,  iii,  808 — Con- 
ventions (see  Conventions):  Miner 
Normal  School,  iii,  809 — Organic  Act, 

iii,  812 — suffrage  bill,  iii,  8oq.  ii.  103, 
482 — Universal  Franchise  Association, 
iii,  809 — women  admitted  to  District 
bar,  iii,  812 — women  in  government 
departments,  iii,  808 — women  in  the 
profession  of  medicine,  iii.  Si 2 — women 
writers  and  teachers,  iii,  813. 

Disraeli  on  woman  suffrage,  iii,  839. 

Dix,  Dorothea,  i^  479.  ii,  12^ 

Dix,  John  A.,  u  S30. 

Dix,  Morgan,  Lenten  lectures,  iii,  436— 
Mrs,  Blake's  reply,  iii,  436— coeduca- 
tion, on,  iii,  410. 

Divorce  (see  Marriage  and  Divorce). 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes,  L, 

Dolph,  J.  N.,  iii,  778. 

Doolittle's,  Senator,  speech  against 
woman  suffrage,  ii,  iso. 

Dorsett,  Martha  Angle,  lawyer,  iii,  660- 

Dorscy,  Sarah  A.,  iii,  794.  8o7- 

Doud,  Katharine  R.,  in,  645. 

Douglas,  Frederick,  L  24i  584.  5^5. 
S87.  ii.  3ql.  iii,  lAi  125— discussion 
with  Olympia  Brown,   ii,  311 — Fif- 
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teenth  Amendment,  on  the  origin  of, 
ii,  326~Kansas  campaign,  ii,  265 — let- 
ter to  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  ii, 
— Loyalitits'  Convention,  delegate,  ii, 
329 — rcfuj^e  in  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton's 
hoase.  ii,  382 — Revolution,  on  the,  ii, 
382 — wolf-skins,  in,  ii,  377 — speech. 
Washington  Convention  ^76,  iii,  j, 

Douglass,  Sarah  M.,  ^32. 

Douglass,  Stephen  A..  11,  263.  301. 

Dow,  Neal,  i,  lai.  154. 

Downing,  Geo.  T.,  ii,  214,  215.  377. 

Downing,  Lucy,  iii,  296. 

Downs,  Cora  M.,made  a  Regent,  iii,  70^;. 

Doyle,  Sarah  E.  FLi  344- 

Draper,  E.  D.,  ii,  242- 

Dresser,  Horace,  ii,  952. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  \_,  421. 

Dugd.ile,  Jos.  A.,  on  wills,  i^  357. 

Du.NiWAY,  Abigail  Scott,  arrest  of,  or- 
dered, iii,  774 — career,  iii,  768 — egged 
at  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  iii,  775 — Con- 
stitutional liberty,  on,  ib. — lecturing 
tour,  iii,  769^temperance  meeting,  at 
a,  iii,  77a. 

E. 

E^lestield,  Elizabeth,  iii,  549. 
Earl,  Sarah         tribute,  i^  217 — Presi- 
dent New  England  Convention,  made, 

Eastman,  Mary  F.,  speeches,  ii,  829, 

840.  845,  854. 
Ecclcsine,  Thos,  C,  iii,  420. 
Eddy,  Eliza  F.,  will  case,  iii,  312- 
Edgerton,  A.  J.,  on  woman  suffrage,  iii, 

Editor,  first  colored,  i^  91. 

Editors,  opinions  of  three  liberal,  ii,  227. 

Editors  interviewed,  iii,  623. 

Edmunds,  Senator,  on  State  rights  and 

suffrnge,  ii,  561,  569,  ^  ^  S72. 

S73>  5S0— woman  suffrage,  on,  iii,  70- 
Education,  Mrs.  Dall's  report,  ii,  900. 
Education,  compulsory,  iii,  ^ 
Education,  equal,  ii,  909. 
Educational  movement,  iii,  398. 
Eggleston,  Edward,  on  woman  suffrage, 

ii,  llQ^ 
Eldridge,  Edwanl,  iii,  781. 
Electors,  qualification  of,  ii,  272.  463-4. 
Eliot,  Rev.  \Vm.  G.,  L  171. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  i^  30. 
Ellsworth,  Bertha  H..  iii,  700. 
Elslob,  Elizabeth,  u  30. 
Emancipation  Petition,  ii,  jS. 
Emerson,  on  Power  of  Human  Min«l,  ii, 

427. 

Episcopal  restrictions,  i^  785. 
Essex  County  Society,  iii,  270. 
£!>tabrcH>k,  Prof.,  speech  for  woman  suf- 
frage, ii.  839. 
"  Eumenes",  i^  451. 
Evans,  L.  D.,  ii.  10.  iii.  801 . 


Evarts,  Wm.  M.,  upon  woman's  subor- 
dination, L  75^  i", 

F. 

Fable,  '*  The  Selfish  Rats."  iii,  114, 
Fales,  Mrs.  L  C,  speech  on  suffrage,  ii, 
851. 

Fairchild,  Governor,  ii,  375. 

Faithful,  Emily,  letter  to  Mrs.  P.  W. 

Davis,  ii,  440. 
Farnhara,  Eliza  W.,  iii,  750— speech  at 

Mozart  Hall,  i^  669,  iii,  750. 
Ferrin,  Mary  Upton,  i,  209,  iii,  289 — 

speech  before   Judiciary  Committee, 

Massachusetts  Legislature,  ij  2I_2. 
Ferry,  Thos.  W.,  ii,  568.  iii,  28^  154,  on 

the  Pembrina  Territory  bill,  ii,  568. 
Feudalism,  i,  761-3. 

Flanagan,  Senator,  on  Sargent's  amend- 
ment to  Pembrina  Territory  bill.  ii.  552. 
Florida,  iii,  829. 
Field,  Anna  C,  ii,  398. 
Field,  David  Dudley,  iii,  647. 
Field,  Kate,  i^  620. 

Fields.  Jas.  T.,  letter  to  IL  B.  Black- 
well,  ii,  838. 

Fifteenth  Amendment,  ii,  314.  327,  333, 
2M.13i.236,a22.282.4ii.46ii28. 
479.  S02.  5"3.  5S6.  SS7.  569.  616,  618, 
619,  641.  642.  663. 

Filley,  Mary  Powers,  iii,  gj^  380. 

Foeking,  Emilie,  iii,  816. 

Foley,  Margaret,  iii,  301. 

Folger,  Chas.  J.,      750,  ii,  271,  iii,  8qi» 

Folsom,  Marianna,  in,  703. 

Foltz,  Clara  S.,  iii,  7S7- 

Foote,  Samuel  A.,  i,  629. 

Forbes,  Arathusa  L.,  iii,  596. 

Ford,  Jennie  G.,  iii,  693. 

Fomev,  John  W.,  on  women  and  hos- 
pital clinics,  2i  450. 

Foster.  Abby  Kelly,  i,  40.  ^  loi.  134. 
ii,  2liL. 

Foster,  J.  Ellen,  iii,  536. 

Foster,  Julia,  i^  301. 

Foster,  Rachel,     391.  iii,  474. 

Foster,  Stephen  S.,  1,  141,  ii,  381,  iii,  372. 

Fourteenth  Amendment,    ii,  313, 
323,  2Mi  221,  402,  jjj,  412.  422, 

4^LL  m.  il^  422:  522! 

ot,  502.  503.  556.  5S6.  590.  5t)3.  505, 


596,  619,  617.  61S.  619.  621.  622,  ^24. 

625,  626.  641,  642,  6^)3- 
Fox,  Charles  James,  ij  453. 
Fox,  W.  J.,  on  women  in  politics,  i»i,  836. 
Fowler,  Lydia  F..  L  128,  478.  49i> 
France,  ii,  202 — agitation  in,  address  of 

Pauline  Roland  and  Jeanne  Dcroine, 

i,  234 — international  woman's  rights 

congress,  iii,  896. 
"Frank  Miller,"!!;  Ig. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  1,  324,  ii,  244.  47!>. 
Franklin,  William,  ij  441. 
Freedmen's  Relief  Association,  Mrs.  J. 
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S.  Griffing,  ii,  26— Josephine  Griffing's 
letter  to  Lucretia  Mott,  ii.  869 — letters 
on  the,  ii,  45 — originator  of,  ii.  38. 

Freeland,  Margaret,  arrest  of,  L  475. 

Freltnghuysen,  F.  G.,  speech,  ii,  13S. 

Frcmoni.  Jessie  B.,  letter  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  ii,  91 1. 

Fremont.  J  no.  C,  Presidential  cam- 
paign. L  651. 

French,  Charlotte  Olney,  iii,  784- 

Frothingham,  O.  B.,  ii,  186^  248.  380. 
545- 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  i^  479. 
Fry,  Elisabeth,  and  Lucretia  Mott,  L  423- 
Frye,  Wm.  P.,  iii,  105^  366. 
Fuller,  Margaret,  l  A^.  412.  217,  Soi;  iii, 
322: 

Fulton,  W.  C,  iii,  776. 
Fumess'  church,  iii,  35. 

G 

Gags,  Frances  Dana,  ii,  112.  113,  114. 
116,  iii,  561 — Cleveland  Convention, 
at,  134 — lectures  in  Iowa,  iii,  613 — 
letter  to  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  ii,  769 — at  Cincinnati,  li. 
857 — letter  to  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage, 
117 — letter  to  Nationai  Anti'^ 
Slavery  Standard,  ii,  176— letter  to 
Lucy  Stone,  i^  656-— letter  to  Roch- 
ester Temperance  Convention,  L  845 — 
letter  to  Washington  Convention,  ii, 
424— mothers  ana  their  children,  on, 
360 — National  Convention,  Philadel- 
phia, at,  L  325 — negro  testimony 
quoted  by  Senator  Cowan  in  U.  S. 
Senate,  ii,  115 — Nichols,  Mrs.,  and,  i^ 
198— orator,  as  an,  i^  168 — portrait,  i, 
128 — reminiscences  of  Sojourner  Truth, 
ii  115 — reply  to  Gerrit  Smith's  letter  to 
Mrs.  Stanton,  ij  842 — speech,  Akron 
Convention,  iii;  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle Convention,  i,  563;  Winchester, 
Ind.,  Convention,  i^  30S ;  Equal  Rights 
Association  Convention,  ii,  197,  300— 
her  last  speech,  ii,  223;  temperance  and 
the  ballot  ,  ii,  211. 

Gage,  Matilda  Joslyn,  5SQ.  591,  iii,  6s. 
151,  227,  437 — address  to  women  of  Da- 
Icota,  iii,  663 — Anthony  case,  her  letter 
to  Albany  Law  youmal,  ii,  947 — ap- 
peal, iii,  413 — argument  before  House 
Committee,  iii,  167 — Carpenter  Hall, 
application  for,  iii,  17 — church  influence 
on  woman's  liberties,  iii,  74— divorce  on, 
L  566— Grant  and  Wilson  campaign, 
appeal,  ii,  517 — letter  to  wife  of  Admi- 
ral Dahlgren,  ii,  494 — letter  to  Dakota 
Constitutional  Convention,  iii,  664 — let- 
ter to  Omaha  convention,  iii,  259 — Mi- 
nor suit,  her  review  of  Judge  Waite's 
opinion,  ii,  742 — National  Citizrn  pros- 
pectus, iii.  \\b— National  Citis^n  and 
Ballot' Box,  L  47 — petition,  political  dis- 


abilities, iii,  60— portrait,  753 — re- 
port, iii,  522 — sketch  of,  L  46^^ 
pseeches:  Centra] i/ation,  at  Wajihing- 
ton  Convention,  ii,  523;  Congressional 
Committees,  before,  ii,  41S.  iii,  10.  Qlj 
Furne&s'  church,  in,  iii,  35j  Rochester 
Convention,  i,  579;  Saratc^  Conven- 
tion, ij  622;  Syracuse  National  Con- 
vention, i,  528;  United  Slates  on  trial, 
not  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  630;  Wash- 
ington National  Convention,  iii,  4 — 
Sunderland  controversy,  l  543 — Van 
Schaick,  and  Mr.,  L  406— Woman, 
Church  and  State,  i,  753- 

"  Gail  Hamilton,"  iii.  365. 

Gaines,  Myra  Clark,  iii,  SoL 

Gale's,  Senator,  insulting  epithets,  i,  483. 

Gallup,  J.  D.,  iii,  310. 

Galusna,  Eben,  address,  L  55- 

Gardner,  Nannette  B.,  ii,  5S7 — votes  in 
Michigan,  iii,  S23. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  letter  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  iii,  185. 

Garret,  Eliza,  iii,  582. 

Garrett,  Thomas,  iii,  81S. 

Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd,  argument  at 
Cleveland  National  Convention,  i,  136 
— attacked  by  Dr.  Nevin,  i,  144— on 
Gen.  Carey,  16a — letter  to  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  meeting 
in  rhilatlelphia.  ii,  816 — letter  to  Con- 
cord Convention,  iii,  368 — letter  to 
Rochester  Convention,  iii,  122 — letter 
to  Worcester  National  Convention,  i, 
216— London  Anti-slavery  Convention, 
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Judge  direct  a  verdict  of  guilty,  can  a.  ii, 
690. 

Julian,  Geo.  W.,  ii,  l^a,  430.  5^2, 
727 — amendment  to  l>isirict  of  Colum- 
bia Kuflfrage  bill,  ii,  282 — speech  on 
woman  suffrage,  ii.  801 . 

Juries,  venerable  decisions  on,  ii,  705. 

Jury,  women  on,  iii,  732. 

Justice  of  Peace,  Mrs.  Esther  Morris  made, 
iii.  21L 

K. 

Kalamazoo  college  iii.  525. 

Kansas,  Mrs.  Nichols'  account,  i^  185, 
iii,  696 — appeal,  ii,  247— campaign, 
1867,  ii,  920-— campaign,  S.  N.  Wocxi's 
summing  up  of,  li,  254 — Champion 
(Atchison)  on  woman  suffrage,  ii,  240 — 
Commercial,  (Leavenworth)  on  the  cam- 
paign, ii,  262 — conaiiiuiional  amend- 
ment to  strike  word  **white"  from  suf- 
frage clause,  ii,  229— Conventions  (sec 
Conventions) — elections,  iii,  701.  708 — 
Harvey, Governor,  message,  iii,  696-leg- 
islative  action,  iii,  709 — Lincoln  suffrage 
asituciation,  iii,  701 — Lincoln  Auxiliary 
of  the  National  Association,  iii,  69S- 
parties  in  convention,  action  of,  iii,  707 
— press,  iii.  699 — properly  rights,  lii, 
704 — Radical  Reform  Christian  Associ- 


ation, iii,  703 — reminiscences,  Helen 
Ekin  Starrelt's.  ii,  250— schools,  iii.  706 
— Stanton  Suffrage  St>ciety  organized, 
iii,  702 — suffrage  organizations,  hii>tory 
of,  iii,  69S — suffrage  song,  the  Hutdi> 
insons,  ii,  934 — Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Sarah  A.  Brown 
nominated,  iii,  705 — suppressed  pro- 
ceedings, ii,  931 — TempcrauLc  Conven- 
tion, ii,  231 — woman  suffrage  facts,  iii, 
709— woman  suffrage  indorsed  by  Re- 
publican Stale  Convention,  iii,  707 — 
woman  suffrage  pelition.s,  report  of  Ju- 
diciary Franchise  Committee,  ij  194 — 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
iii,  703 — Women's  Impartial  Suffrage 
Association,  address,  ii,  932 — women 
run  for  office,  iii,  708— -women  in  office, 
iii,  7o6~women  in  the  professions,  iii, 
706. 

Kasson,  John  A.,  iii,  61^. 

Keating,  HarrielteC,  in,  791. 

Kelley,  W.  D.,  suffrage  resolution,  iii,  71. 

Kelly,  Abby  (see  foster). 

Kcmble,  Fanny,  i,  4t2. 

Kentucky,  iii,  818 — architecture.  Miss 
White, iii,  820 — education,  facilities  for, 
iii,  821 — Louisville  School  of  Pharma- 
cy, iii,  821 — woman  suffrage  society, 
ii,  862 — school  suffrage,  i,  6i69,  iii, 

King,  Susan  A.,  sketch  of,  iii,  420. 

King,  Thos.  Star,  i^  66£l 

Kingman,  Judge,  Kansas,  i,  192. 

Kingman,  J.  VV.,  ii,  836^  iii,  727.  Xil. 

Kingsbury,  Benjamin,  iii,  359. 

Kingsbury  Elizabeth  A.,  ii,  310,  iii,  476. 

K  ingsley,  Henry,  letter  to  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Davis,  ii,  438. 

Kirk,  Mrs.  Eleanor  (Nellie  Ames),  ii,  3QO. 

Knight,  Ann,  ij  438,  iii.  837. 

Knowlton,  Helen  M.,  iii,  302. 

L. 

Ladies'  Art  Association,  iii.  399. 

Lander,  Mrs.  Dick,  iii,  852. 

Lane,  James  ILj  L  I9i- 

Langdon,  Lady  Anna  G.,  iii.  854. 

Lapham,  Elbridge  G.,  presents  petition, 
ii,  28 3  —  votes  for,  ii,  304 — Anthony 
trialTii,  647 — printing  speeches  in  the 
House,  iii,  174 — vote  m  Senate,  iii,  2i3 
— Senate  committer  22S.  231 — Senate 
report,  232 — thanks  to,  iii,  252. 

Lawrence.  .Amos  A.,  iii.  330- 

Lawrence,  Sybil,  iii,  S32. 

Lawyers,  women,  iii,  575. 

Lee,  Mary  B..  legacy,  iii,  624. 

Lcftwich,  L  649. 

Legacy,  iii,  62^. 

Leipsic,  iii,  902. 

Leslie,  Mrs.  Frank,  iii,  44t 

Lester,  Louise,  iii,  780. 

Letters  :  Alcoti,  Louisa  May.  to  Lucy 
Stone,  ii,  831— Amberly,  Lady,  to  Mrs. 
P.  W.  Davis,  ii,  439— Andrews,  Mar- 
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garet  to  S.  J.  May,  531— An- 
thony, iL  B.,  to  S.  B.  Anthony,  iii,  350. 
Letters,  Anthony,  Susan  B.,  to  her  family: 
Boston  Convention,  i,  256;  to  Brooks. 
James,  ii,  gjj  to  Foote,  E.  B..  ii.  Q41 : 
to  Garfield,  iii,  i8s;  to  Mott,  Lydia,  L 
748;  to  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, ii,  340;  to  Wright,  Martha  C,  L 
676. 

Letters,  Barton,  Clara,  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, ii,  916 — Bascom,  E.  C,  to  S.  B. 
Anthony,  iii,  647 — Becker,  Lydia  E., 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  iii,  62 — Beecher, 
LL  W.,  to  St  Louis  Convention,  ii,  825 
— Bennett,  Alice,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
iii.  472 — National  Association  to  Berlin 
Congress,  ii,  404 — Brif^s,  Caroline  A., 
to  S.  B.  Anthony,  iii,  250 — Blackwell 
Elizabeth,  to  Emily  Collins,  gi — 
Blackwell,  Antoinette  Brown,  toCooper 
Institute  Convention,  i^  862 — Black- 
well,  Elizabeth,  to  Westcheblcr,  I'a., 
Convention,  i,  831— Blackwell,  IL.  B., 
to  E.  C.  Stanton,  it.  232,  235 — Blair, 
Henry  W.,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  iii, 
380— Bowles,  Samuel,  to  Mrs.  Hooker, 
iii,  335— Bright.  Jacob,  to  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Davis,  ii,  43S — Brown,  Olympia,  to  S. 
B.  Anthonv,  ii,  259— Bruhn,  Rosa,  to 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Davis,  ii,  439 — Burleigh, 
Celia,  giving  account  of  Saratoga  Con- 
vention, ii,  403 — Bums,  Alexander,  to 
Des  Moines  Convention,  iii,  618 — Burr, 
Frances  £.,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii, 
912,  iii,  334 — Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  539,  iii,  2S5. 
Letters:  Carpenter,  C.  C,  to  Iowa  W.  S. 
Association,  iii,  631 — Carpenter,  M. 
to  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton,  li,  423 — Chan- 
ning,  Wm.  Henry,  Cleveland  National 
Convention,  i^  129— Child,  L.  Maria,  to 
St.  Louis  Convention,  ii,  825;  E.  C. 
Stanton,  ii,  910 — Clemmer,  Mary,  to 
Senator  Wadleigh,  iii,  iii;  toS.  B.  An- 
thony, iii,  262— -Cobbe,  Frances  P.,  to 
Paulina  W.  Davis,  ii,  438— Cole  M.  M., 
to  H.B.  Blackwell,  ii,  832— Colvin  A.  J., 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  L  691,  7';o:  ii,  914 
— Corner,  Mary  T.,  to  Mrs.  Bloomer,  i^ 
123 — Corson,  Hiram,  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, ii,,  473 — Cutler,  Mrs.  LL  M.  T., 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  915 — Dall. 
Caroline  H^  to  T/^  Nation,  ii,  loi — 
Darlington,  Hannah  M.,  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton, 1^344 — Deroine,  Jeanne,  to  women 
of  America,  i,  234 — Dickinson,  Anna 
E.,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  916— 
Dotiglnss,  Fred.,  to  E.  Cady  Stanton, 
ii,  336 — Fauhful.  Emily,  to  Mrs.  V.  W. 
Davis,  ii,  440 — Fields,  James T.,  to  H. 
B.  Blackwell,  ii,  838— Folger,  Charles 
,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  i^  750— Foster, 
achcl  G.,  to  Our  Herald,  iii,  243 — 
Freedman's  Relief  Association,  on,  ii. 


35— Fremont,  Jessie  B.  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, ii,  Qii. 

Letters:  Gage,  Frances  D.,  to  Cincinnati 
Convention,  ii,  857;  Steinway  Hall  Con- 
vention, ii,  7^g:  Gage,  M.  E.  J.,  to,  i, 
47;  Rochester  Temperance  Convention, 
ij  S45;  Stone,  Lucy,  i.  656;  Washing- 
ton Convention,  ii,  434 — Gage,  M.  J., 
to  Mrs.  Dahlgren,  ii,  494 ;  to  Omaha 
Con.,  ii,  350;  to  women  of  Dakota,  iii, 
663— Garfield,  James  A.,  to  S.  B.  An- 
thony, iii,  1S5 — Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd, 
to  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Philadelphia,  ii,  816;  to 
Third  Deciule  Convention,  Rochester, 
iii,  133;  to  Concord  Convention,  iii,  368 
— Geddes,  George,  to  M.  J.  Gage,  i^ 
Greeley,  Horace,  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, L  638:  Cleveland  National  Con- 
vention, ij  I3s:  Davis,  Paulina  W.,  i^ 
520;  Marsh,  Rev.  John,  L  503;  May,  S. 
J.,  on  woman's  rights,  i^  653.  Sever- 
ance, Mrs.  C.  M.,  135 — Griffing, 
Josephine  S.,  to  Catharine  A.  r. 
Stebbins,  ii,  874;  to  Greeley,  ii,  36 
— Grimke,  Angelina,  to  Wm.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  307 — Grimke,  Sarah  M.,  to 
Westchester,  I'a.,  Cunvenlion,  L  353 — 
Grovcr,  A.  J.,  to  Mrs.  Stanton,  i^  591. 

Letters:  Hay,  Wm.,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
ij  631 ;  Broadway  Tabernacle  Conven- 
tion, i^  655 — Higginson,  T.  W.,  to  S. 
B.  Anthony,  ii,  917;  Cleveland  (Nat.) 
Convention,  l  131 — Hooker,  Isabella 
B.,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ^  53S:  to 
Mrs.  Dahlgren,  iii.ioo:  Stone,  Lucy,  L 
566 — Howiti,  Wm.,  to  Lucretia  Mott, 

i,  434 — Hugo,  Victor,  to  Clemence  S. 
Lozier,  iii,  75 — Johnson,  Samuel,  Na- 
tional Convention  in  New  York,  L  635 
— Johnson,  Wm.  LL  and  Mary,  to  West- 
chester, Pa.,  Convention,  L  833 — King- 
man, J.  W.,  to  Lucy  Stone,  ii,  836— 
Kingslcy,  Henry,  to  Mrs.  P.  W.  Davis, 

ii,  438 — Lawrence,  Amos  A.,  to  Abby 
Smith,  iii,  330— Leo,  Andre,  to  Second 
Decade  meeting,  ii,  439 — Livermore, 
Mary  A.,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  921. 

Letters:  Man<lcrson,  C.  F.,  toO.  C.  Dins- 
moor,  iii,  688 — NIarsh.  J.,  to  Horace 
Greeley,  i,  503 — Marsh,  L.  R.,  to  Mrs. 
E.G.  Stanton,  ii,  922 — Martineau,  Har- 
riet, to  P.  W.  Davis,  ii  22g — Mott,  Lu- 
cretia, ij  437 — Mayo,  A.  D.,  to  Syracuse 
Con.,  L  851 — Mendenhall,  LL  S.,  to 
Dr.  Avery,  iii,  724 — Meriman,  Emelia 
J.,  to  the  Second  Decade  meeting,  ii, 
451 — Mill,  John  Stuart,  to  Paulina  W. 
Davis,  L  gao.  ii,  419;  to  S.  N.  Wood, 
ii,  252 — Miller,  Francis,  to  S.  B.  An- 
thony, ii,  536— Mills,  Chas.  D.  B.,  to 
Mrs,  Matilda  J.  Gage,  ii,  424 — Mott. 
Lucretia,  to  Daniel  O'Conncll,  L  432; 
to  Josephine  S.  Griffing,  ii,  873;  to 
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Salem,   Ohio,   Convention.  L  812 — 
Mott,  Lydia,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
630— Mott,  Mary,  to  Westchester, 
Pa.,  Convention,  Sag. 

Letters:  AVw  York  Triburu,  on,  canvass 
of  i8sQ-'6o.  L  677 — Nichols,  Mrs.  C.  L 
H..  to  Rochester  Tern.  Convention,  i^ 
S47 — Owen.  Robert  Dale,  to  Susan  B, 
Anthony,  L  292 — Pastoral,  L  81 — 
Phelps,  Almira  L.,  to  Mrs.  Hooker,  iii, 
100— Phelp<i,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  to  Am. 
W.  S.  Association  meeting  in  Cooper 
In.,  ii,  831— Phillips,  Wendell, to  S.  B. 
Anthony,  iii,  62j  to  Third  Decade  Con- 
vention at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  iii,  122 
— Pickler,  J,  A.,  to  Matilda  J.  Gage, 
iii,  668 — Pomeroy,  C.  R.,  toDe«i  Moines 
Convention,  iii,  618 — Post,  Amy.  to  S. 
B.  Anthony,  iii,  48 — Pugh.  Sarah,  to 
Salem.  Ohio,  Convention,  l  814 — Rose, 
Erne&tme  L.,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
ofi;  ii,  433:  iii,  50,  i2o:  to  Mrs.  J.  S. 
(Tnffing,  ii,  356— Russell,  Lucinda,  to 
Harriet  S.  Brooks,  iii.  (Si2^ 

Letters:  Sanford,  R.  M.,  to  Cleveland 
Con.,  L  819 — Sargent,  A.  A.,  to  Third 
Decade  Con.,  iii,  121 :  to  Omaha  Con., 
iii,  245 — Sargent,  J.  T.,  to  E.  C.  Stan- 
ii,  911 — Saxon,  Elizabeth  L.,  to  Mrs. 
Minor,  iii,  79 1— Severance,  Caroline 
M.,  to  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton,  ii,  91 1 — 
Shaw,  Sarah  B.,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
ii,  239 — Smith,  Gerrii,  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, L  497;  ii.  IIL  51^  941:  Gar. 
rison,  Wm.  L. ,  i^  223.  C20:  Stanton,  E. 
Cady,  i^  708.  836;  St.  Louis  Convention, 

ii,  825 — Somcrvilk,  Mary,  to  Mrs.  P. 
W.  Davis,  ii,  440— Stanton,  Elizabeth 
Cady,  to  Akron,  O.,  Convention,  i,  815; 
Cooper  Institute  Con.,  i,  660:  Greeley, 
Horace,  i^  738;  Mott,  Lucretia,  iii, 
Omaha  Convention,  iii,  244;  Salem, O., 
Convention,  i^  810:  Smitn.  Gerrit, 
839:  Syracuse  Convention,  i^  848 — 
Stanton,  Harriot,  to  Nebraska  voters, 

iii,  247 — ^Stebbin?,  Catharine  A.  F.,  to 
Lucretia  Mott,  iii,  47 — Stone,  Lucy, 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  237.  QTq; 
to  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton,  ii,  234:  to 
Salem.  O.,  Convention,  i^  813. 

Letters:  Taylor.  Mrs.  M.,  to  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Davis,  ii,  438— Tenney.  Mrs.  R.  S.,  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  257 — Tilton, 
Theo.,  to  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  ii,  770— Wade.  Benjamm 
F.,  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  117,  to 
oscphine  Sophie  Gnfiing,  ii,  35 — 
Vallace,  Zerelda  G.,  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  iii,  257 — Wattles,  Susan  E. 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  255 — Weber, 
Helene  M.,  to  M.  A.  Spofiford,  l823 — 
Weld,  Angehna  G.,  on  organizations, 
|j  540— Whiting,  N,  letter  to  Cooper 
Instittite  Convention,     86i — Winder, 


R.  B.,  to  Susan  }>.  Anthony,  iii.  817— 
Wright,  Elizur,  to  Paulina  W.  Davis,  i, 
217 — Wright,  Henry  C,  to  Garrison, 
L  310— Wright,  Martha  C.  to  PUb- 
bury,  ii,  240. 

Lewis,  Ida,  iii,  347. 

Lily,  Tfu,  ij  486. 

Lincoln  (Kansas)  Beacon,  Lincoln  (Kan- 
sas) Hc^isier,  iii,  699. 

Lippincott,  Sarah  T.,  l  46— Saxe's  poems, 
on,  v,  &2S  —  Wa«;hinj;jton  Convention 
(Nat.),  description  of,  ii,  359 

List,  Charles,  address  at  Worcester  Na- 
tional Convention,  i,  232. 

Little.  Knox,  iii,  471 — sermon  to  women, 
L  228, 

Livermore,  Mary  A.,  ii.  777;  iii,  268.  274. 

222,  aMi  S6l 
Livingston,  William,  L  44i. 
LocKWOon,  Belva  A.,  ii,  522,  240,  443. 

S23.  537.  585;  iii,  L22i  809,  Stl 
818 — attempted  to  vote,  iii.  813 — ad- 
mitted to  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  iii, 
141 — brief  to  U.  S.  Senate,  on  women  as 
lawyers,  iii,  id6  —  motion  to  admit 
Low™  to  Supreme  Court,  iii,  174 — 
speech  in  Dr.  Furne&s'  Church,  iii.  ^5 
— women's  rights,  the  way  to  get.  iii, 
73. 

Logan,  John  A.,  on  woman  suffrage,  iii, 

207. 

Longfellow,  Samuel,  speech  at  Cooper  In- 
stitute Convention,  1,  711 

Lord,  Mrs.  A.,  iii.  703. 

Loring.  Geo,  B.,  iii.  154.  " 

Lords,  feudal,  i^  760.  762. 

Loud,  Huidah  B.,  iii,  279. 

Loughary.  Mrs.  IL  A.,  ni,  774. 

Loi;iSlANA,  Constitutional  Convention, 
iii,  789 — married  women,  laws  relating 
to,  iii,  799 — press,  iii,  798— St.  Anna's 
Asylum,  iii,  789— schools,  physiology 
in,  iii,  797 — women  eligible  to  school 
ofHces,  iii,  795 — women's  club,  iii,  796. 

Love,  Mary  F.,  L  S83.  587.  s8q  (See 
Davis,  Maty  F.). 

Lovering,  J.  F.,  iii,  371. 

Lowell,  Jas.  R.,  poem  "Endurance,"  iii, 

Lowell,  Josephine  Shaw,  appointed  to  of- 
fice, i.  473:  police  matrons,  iii,  43» — 
Com'r  of  Charities,  made  a,  iii,  417. 

Lozier,  Clemence  S.,  M.  D.,  iii,  405 — 
sketch  of,  iii,  411.  416,  421 — presided, 
425 — seats  for  shop  girls,  433 — protest 
against  District  Attorney  Russell,  436 
-—appeal  to  voters,  437. 

Lukens,  Esther  Ann,  L  311. 

Lunt's,  Bishop,  defence  of  polygamy, 
776. 

Luther,  Martin,  will  of,  i,  3s8. 
Luther  and  polygamy,  i,  775.  776. 
Ljrford,  Rev.  C.  P.,  on  polygamy,  778b 
Lynn,  Eliza,  \^  34. 
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Macaulay,  Catharine  Sawbridge,  L  21i 

McCarthy,  Justin,  Hi,  864. 

McClellan,  Geo.  B.,  ii,  42^  2i 

McClintock,  Thomas,  i,  539. 

McClintock,  Mary  Ann,  L  67,  iii,  4S4« 

McCook,  Edward,  on  suffrage,  iii,  713. 

McCook,  Mrs.  Mary,  715 — tribute,  718. 

McDonald,  Joseph  £.,  women  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  lii.  III,  139,  155 — moves 
Standing  Committee,  ni.  190— tribute. 
Hi,  553. 

McDowell,  Anna  E.,  Woman* s  Advocate, 
ij  388 — Sunday  Dispatch,  iii,  446 — J. 
Edgar  Thomson's  will,  iii,  468--Rev. 
Knox  Little,  iii,  471. 

McDowell,  Gertrude,  iii,  693. 

Mackey,  T.  J.,  iii,  SiS. 

McLaren.  Mrs.  Duncan,  iii,  842— por- 
trait, iii,  849 ;  951. 

McLaren,  Charles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  iii,  ga?. 

McLaren,  Waller,  iii,  874.  936. 

McRae,  Emma  M.,  argument  before 
House  committee,  iii, 

Madison,  James,  ii,  63a. 

Mahan,  Asa,  151 — argument  at  Cleve- 
land National  Convention,  i^  133. 

Maine,  iii,  351 — Bar,  admissions  to,  iii, 
355 — conventions  (see  Conventions) — 
faithful  friends,  iii,  365  —  Goddard, 
Judge,  iii,  353 — Industrial  School  for 
girls,  iii,  356 — legislation,  iii,  357.  364 
— married  women,  law,  iii, 352 — "Moral 
Eminence  of  Maine,"  iii,  359 — suffrage 
society,  first,  iii,  352 — women  holding 
office.  Supreme  Judicial  Court  opinion, 
iii, 361 — women  in  office,  Gov  Dingley's 
message,  iii,  363 — women  on  school 
committees,  iii,  351 — woman  suffrage, 
progress  made,  1873,  iii,  357 — women 
tax- payers  protest,  iii.  356. 

"  Male"  in  the  Constitution,  ii,  91. 

Manderson,  Charles  F.,  iii.  678--Ietter  to 
O.  C.  Dinsmoor,  iii.  688. 

Mandeville,  Dr.,  486. 

Manikin,  i^  32: 

Mann,  Horace,  3S6. 

Mansfield,  Arabella  A.,  case  of.  ii,  6q6. 

Manufactures  in  hands  of  women,  i^  aqi. 

Marcet,  Jane,  L  34: 

"  Maria**  and  **  Old  Betty,"  ii,  114. 

Marriage  amendment  act,  English,  ii,  293. 

Marriage  a  cause  of  disfranchisement,  a, 
62JL 

Marriage  and  minority  disabilities,  ii,  603. 
Marriage,  "Mrs.  Schlachtfeld,"  on,  iii, 

m. 

Marriage,  what  is  legal  status  of,  ii,  456. 

Marriai;k  Question  ;  Church  views,  i^ 
758— devils,  with,  i,76Q — Greek  church, 
under,  L  773 — heterogeneous,  v,  719 — 
law,  u  107 — law  of  i860,     686-— pro- 


test, Robert  Dale  Owen's,  ^  295 — pro- 
test, Lucy  Stone's,  i,  26o--relations,  i, 

293 —  Rose,  Ernestine  L.,  on,  i,  237. 
Marriage  and  Divorce  :  Anthony,  Su- 

san  B.,  on,  735 — bill  before  New 
York  Legislature,  i,  745 — Blackwell, 
Antoinette  B.,  on,  i^  723— drunkenness, 
for,  ii  485 — Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd,  on, 
i,  733— -Greeley,  Horace,  on,  L.  740— 
Greeley-Owen  discussion,  gr/i,  746 
— law  amended  in  Massachusetts,  i^ 
211 — Mott,  Lucretia,  on,  i^  746— Phil- 
lips, Wendell,  on,  732 — Rose,  Er- 
nestine L.,  on,  L  729— Stanton,  Eliza, 
beth  Cxidy,  on,  716— Stanton,  Mrs., 
letter  to  Horace  Greeley  on,  L  738. 

Marriages  solemnized  by  women,  iii,  30I. 

Marouette,  L  762. 

Marsh,  John,  letter  to  Horace  Greeley, 
503. 

Marsh.  Luther  R.,  iii,  408— letter  to  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Stanton,  ii,  92a. 

"  Martian  Statutes,"  l  aL- 

Martin,  John  A.,  ii,  249. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  i,  34;  iii,  854 — let- 
ter to  Pauline  W.  Davis,  i,  229 — letters 
to  Lucretia  Mott,  i,  437. 

Maryland,  iii,  814— Baltimore  Dental 
Surgery,  iii,  817 — Equal  Rights  Soci- 
ety, iii.  81c;. 

Mason,  O.  P.,  iii,  683,  691. 

Massachusetts,  i,  201 ,  lii,  265 — Associa- 
tion, anniversary,  iii,  272 — association, 
work  done,  iii,  269— conventions  (see 
Conventions) — Democratic  Convention, 
action,  iii,  278 — divorce  law  amended, 
L  211 — Governors,  action  of,  iii,  287 — 
Grant  campaign,  Tremont  Temple 
meeting,  iii,  278 — Harvard  Annex,  iii, 

294 —  Legislative,  action,  iii,  284 — Leg- 
islature, petition  before,  i^  258 — New 
England  Women's  Club,  iii,  304 — 
petitions,  iii,  274.  285 — Philosophy  at 
Concord,  School  of,  iii,  307 — prohibi- 
tionists, alliance  with,  iii,  280 — Repub- 
lican Convention,  action,  iii,  277,  278 
— school  committees,  women,  iii,  2qo 
— school  suffrage,  iii,  280.  288 — suffrage 
associations,  iii,  273 — Supreme  Court 
decisions,  lii,  290— women  in  the  civil 
service,  iii,  306 — women  delegates  to 
Republican  Convention,  iii,  277 — wom- 
en opposed  to  suffrage,  iii,  275 — women 
at  the  polls,  iii,  282 — women,  social 
condition,  iii,  294  —  woman  suffrage 
political  party,  iii,  276~womao  suffrage 
ticket,  iii,  281. 

Mather,  Cotton,  iii,  303- 

Maule,  MoUie  K.,  iii,  693. 

Maxwell,  Lily,  iii,  84a. 

May,  Joseph,  iii,  34. 

May,  Samuel  J.,  l,  ^  485,  518;  ii,  418. 
422 — "Colored, "on  the  word,  ii,  215 — 
Kansas  campaign,  ii,  265 — President 
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Rochester  Conventien,  made,  i,  57^" 
speech  at  American  Equal  Rights  As- 
sociation meeting,  ii,  191 — speech  on 
temperance,  L  478. 

Mayo,  A.  D.,  letter  to  Syracuse  Conven- 
tion, L  8si. 

Medical,  iii,  ago,  54Q. 

Medical  College,  first  opened  to  women, 
L  Ml  389. 

M edi ca  1  Education,  Harriot  K.  Hunt  on, 
L  ai^.  [iii,  631. 

Medical  profession,  i,  37— Iowa  women, 

Meetings  (see  Conventions). 

.Memorials,  ii,  236.  497;  iii,  130, 480,  517, 
532,  855— Democratic  ^^''^y^  182— 
Gladstone,  iii,  883 — Greenback  Con- 
vention, iii,  180— Ohio  Constitutional 
Convention,  105 — Republican  Party, 
iii,  177 — WoodhuU,  Victoria  C,  ii>  441 
— Legislatures,  i^  673. 

Mendenhall,  Mrs.  IL  S.,  letter  to  Dr. 
Avery,  iii,  724. 

Meriman,  Emelia  J., letter  to  Second  Dec- 
ade meeting,  ii,  441. 

Meriwether,  Elizabeth  A.,  iii,  22i  LS4i 
82a. 

Merrick,  Caroline  E.,  iii,  789 — vromen  as 
school  officers,  iii,  79$. 

Merrick,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  speech,  Louisiana 
Constitutional  Convention,  iii,  792. 

Merrill,  Catharine,  iii,  548. 

Merrimon,  Senator,  on  the  Pembina  Ter- 
ritory bill,  ii,  sS3~S6o. 

Mcrritt,  Paulina,  T.,  iii,  540. 

Methodists  and  women  preachers,  L  784. 

Michigan,  iii,  513— churches,  attitude  of, 
iii,  sai — constitutional  amendment,  iii, 
518;  lost,  iii,  522 — Conventions  (see 
Conventions^Episcopal  Church  bill, 
iii,  529 — legislative  action,  iii,  516 — 
local  societies,  iii,  529 — memorial,  iii, 
517 — Northwestern  Association,  iii,  Sl6 
— Slate  Suffrage  Society,  iii,  515 — Uni- 
versity,  iii,  525 — State  University,  Ann 
Arbor,  opened  to  girls,  iii.  525 — vote 
for  woman  suffrage,  iii,  522 — women's 
literary  clubs  ana  libraries,  iii,  513— 
women  voting  in  Sturgis,  iii,  514. 

Middlesex  society,  iii,  270. 

Miles,  Nelson  A.,  iii,  779. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  ii,  <^4i.  378.  727.  833 
— death  of,  iii,  853 — Kiftcenih  Amend- 
ment, on  the,  ii.  334 — "Household  Suf- 
frage Bill"  amendment,  ii,  182 — Letter 
to  Paulina  W.  Davis,  L  220;  ii,  419 — 
letter  to  S.  N.  Wood,  ii,  252 — women 
government,  on,  iii,  YL. 

Mill,  Mrs.  John  Stuart,  essay,  i^  225. 

Miller,  Francis,  argument,  ii,  523 — Ar- 
gument Spencer-Webster  suit,  ii,  595 — 
letter  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ii,  536. 

Mills.  Chas.  D.  B.,  letter  to  M.  J.  Gage, 
ii,  424i  ii.  915, 

Milton,  John,  L  77Q.  780. 


Ministers,  charges  against,  i^  1 35. 
Minnesota,  in,  648 — Appendix:  Early 

friends,  tit,  973;  school  officers,  973; 
authors  and  poets,  iii,  ^74;  graduate* 
from  State  University,  iu,  974;  teacb- 
ers  and  professors,  iii,  975;  medical 
profession,  benevolent  institutions, 
painters  in  oil  and  water  colors,  iii.  976; 
musical  clubs,  cp>eakers  and  writers, 
iiif  977-— coeducation,  iii,  656 — coasti* 
tution,  bill  to  amend,  iii,  6$  i — Conven- 
tions (see  Conventions) — Evangelists, 
iii,  657 — homestead  law,  iii,  655 — Kas- 
son  Society,  iii,  652 — Ic^slative  hear- 
ing, iii,  651 — petitions  to  Congress,  iii, 
651 — ^property  rights  of  married  women, 
iii,  655 — Rochester  society,  iii,  651 — 
school  officers,  voting  for,  iii,  653 — 
school  suffrage,  iii,  652 — State  associa- 
tion organized,  iii,  657— teachers,  iii, 
660— temperance  question,  iii,  6ss. 

Miner,  Myrtilla,  iii,  8o8. 

Minor,  Francis,  resolutions  St*  Louis  Con- 
vention, ii,  407,  717. 

Minor,  Virginia  L.,  Dahlgren's,  Mrs., 
memorial,  on,  iii,  103— deflate  to  NaL 
Democratic  Convention,  iii.  37 — labors 
of,  iii,  596— sanitary  work,  iii,  597 — 
speeches:  St,  Louis  Convention,  ii,  409; 
Washington  Convention,  iii,  357 — suit, 
ii,  715 — Chief- Justice  Waite's  opinion, 

ii,  734 — decision  reviewed  by  Mrs. 
Gage,  ii,  743 — revicwedby  Cfw/m/Ztfw 
Journal^  ii,  748 — taxes,  refused  to  pay, 
lii,  607 — vote,  attempted  to,  iii,  6q6. 

Mississippi,  iii,  8fi6. 

Missouri,  i^  194,  594 — address  to  voters, 

iii,  599— Church  and  State,  iii,  601 — 
colleges  and  law  schoob,  iii||S94 — Con- 
ventions (see  Conventions) — petition  to 
Legislature,  iii,  60 1— suffrage  move- 
ment, facts  and  incidents,  iii,  604 — tax- 
ation, iii,  600— Woman  Suffnige  Asso- 
ciation organized,  iii,  59^;  division,  iii, 
603 — woman's  union,  in,  607 — women 
in  the  war,  iii,  596. 

Mob  Convention,  Broadway  Tabernacle,  u 

S46. 
Mobs,  467* 
Moody,  WTW.,  iii,  662. 
Morelli,  Salvatore,  iii,  SqS. 
Morgan,  E.  D.,  687. 
Morgan,  John  T.,  on  woman  suffrage,  iii, 

2JXL 

Morgan,  Middie,  live-stock  reporter,  iii, 

422, 

Morinella,  Lucrezia,  i.  29. 

Mormonism,  see  Polygamy. 

Morrill.  Senator,  on  Saigent's  amendment 
to  Pembina  Territory  bill,  ii,  563— 
speech  on  woman  suffrage,  ii.  iiS.  $63. 

Morris,  Esther,  made  Justice  of  Peace, 

iii.  731. 
Morris,  W.  H^  iii,  691. 
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Morrow,  Jane,  sketch  of  313. 

Morton,  O.  P.,  iii,  114.  553 — Pembina 
Territory  bill,  on  the,  ii,  54').  s^xj,  571. 

Moss,  Charles  E.,  speech,  ii,  2QQ. 

"Mother  Bickerdykc"  iii.  709. 

Mott,  James,  i^  6^  174.  438. 

MoTT,  Lucretia,  11,  177,  184;  iii,  456 — ad- 
dress at  Westchester,  Pa.,  Convention, 
ii  355 — Bible,  on  the,  i,  143 — Bible, 
position  of  woman,  on  the,  L  380— 
Cleveland  National  Convention,  at,  l 
124 — dangerous  woman,  spoken  of  as  a, 
ij  423 — divorce,  on,  i^  746— eulogy  by 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  l  407 — Fare- 
well, last  Convention,  iii,  125 — funeral, 
L  835 — Fumess*  church  meeting,  at,  iii, 
35 — ^home  of,  L  41 1 — Howitt,  William, 
correspondence,  i.  434 — letter  to  Lydia 
Mott,  Ii  746— letter  to  Josephine  Grif- 
fing,  ii,  873 — letter  to  St.  Louis  Con- 
vention, iii.  144 — letter  to  Salem;  O., 
Convention,  812 — letter  to  Saratoga 
Convention,  i^  626— Luther's  will,  on, 
L  359 — rnarriage  of,  40S — marriage 
on,  L  79 — Martineau,  Harriet,  corre- 
spondence, i^  437 — memorial  service, 
iii,  188 — ministry,  engaged  in,  ii  412 — 
O'Connell.  Daniel,  correspondence,  i, 
432 — portrait,  i^  369^ — President  of  the 
American  Equal  Rights  ^Vssociation, 
made,  ii,  174 — President,  meeting  in 
Dr.  Fumess' church,  iii,  35 — Presiacnt 
National  Woman's  Rights  at  Syracuse, 
made,  L  519 — President  Washington 
National  Convention,  made,  ii,  346— 
Pulpit,  on  the,  i,  73 — recollections  of, 
by  Robert  Collyer,  1,409,414 — religion 
and  theology,  on,  L  422 — Rochester 
Convention,  at,  iii,  123 — sketch  of,  i, 
407 — slavery,  on,  i,  416— speech  at 
Broadway  Tabernacle  Convention, 
557 — Syracuse  National  Convention,  ar- 
gument, i,  527 — tribute,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony's, iii,  189 — womanhood,  her  reply 
to  R.  IL  Dana's  lecture,  L  3^8. 

Mott,  Lydia,  it  376, 476,519.  573,  5Q3.623. 
744 — letter  Susan  B.  Anthony,  L  630; 
iii,  409, 

Mott,  Mary,  letter  to  Westchester,  Pa., 

Convention,  l  829. 
Mottoes,  Washington  Convention,  1880, 

iii,  151 — Newbur)'  S(x;icty.  Ohio,  SOa» 
Moulton,  Louise  Chandler,  49. 

N. 

Nash,  Clara  IL,  iii,  358 — admitted  to  the 

Bar.  iii.  355. 
Nash,  Mary  E.,  iii,  623. 
National  Association,  officers  1886,  iii, 

956, 

National  Citizen,  iii,  114,  116.  I2S. 
Nations,  mortality  of.  ii,  2Qi^ 
Neal,  Alice  Bradley,  i^  386. 
Neal,  John,  ii.         iii,  352. 


Nebraska,  iii,  670— campaign,  iii,  241 — 
canvass  of  the  State,  iii,  6S6— Constitu- 
tional amendment,  iii,  683;  again  de- 
feated, 691;  convention,  677:  debate, 
678;  new  constitution,  680 — Conven- 
tions (see  Conventions)— description  of, 
iii,  671 — electors,  qualifications  of,  iii, 
680— Fourteenth  Amendment  ratified, 
iii,  675 — Frontier  life,  iii,  671 — legisla- 
tive aetion,  iii,  672,  674.  67;;,  676,  683, 
695 — State,  made  a,  iii,  675 — suffrage 
societies,  first,  iii,  681 — Thayer  County 
Association,  iii,  686 — Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment  beaten  at  the  polk,  iii, 
677 — woman  suffrage  bill  passed  House, 
beaten  in  Senate,  iii,  672 — woman  suf- 
frage, first  work  in  Lincoln,  iii,  675 — 
women,  leading,  iii,  692. 

Negro,  civil  and  political  right  of,  argu- 
ment, ii, 

Negroes  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  in 
Kansas,  ii,  232.  238. 

Negro  suffrage,  ii.  103,  106. 

Nevin,  Dr.,  defence  of  the  clergy,  i,  I40. 

New  England  Convention,  i^  262. 

New  Hampshire,  iii,  367 — married  men, 
bill  to  protect,  iii, 372 — married  women, 
judicial  decision,  iii,  379 — petitions, 
lii,  371 — Republican  Convention,  iii, 
373 — State  Association  formed,  iii.  370 
— woman  suffrage,  first  organized  action, 
iii,  367 — women  on  school  committees, 
iii,  374 — women  voting,  iii,  376. 

New  Jersey,  i^  441 ;  iii,  476 — Conven. 
tions  (see  Conventions)— Constitution, 
defects  in,  i,  451 — Historical  Society, 
447 — legislative  hearings,  iii,  490— 
memorial  to  Legislature,  iii,  480— 
mothers'  legal  claim  to  their  children, 
iii,  483 — property  of  married  women, 
iii,  484 — State  Society,  iii,  479 — suf- 
frage, progress  made,  iii,479 — Women's 
Club  of  Orange,  iii,  482 — Woman's 
Political  Science  Club,  iii,  481 — women 
in  the  pulpit,  iii,  484 — women  as  school 
tmstees,  iii,  484 — woman  suffrage,  cel- 
ebration of,  ii,  846— woman  suffrage, 
origin  of,  i^  447 — women  voted,  iii,  476- 

New  Orleans  Picayune,  iii,  798. 

Newspapers,  women  in,  i^  43. 

Nbw  York,  i^  6^,  472.  iii,  395 — appen- 
dix, iii,  959 — Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, ii,  269,  2&a  —  Constitutional 
revision  commission,  iii,  409 — Conven- 
tions (see  Conventions)— disfranchise- 
ment bill,  Attorney-General  Russell's 
opinion,  iii,  434 — Lansingburgh  tax- 
payers, iii,  441 — Legislative  hearings,  i^ 
464.  489, 605,  679,  745:  iii.  406.  4OQ.417. 
420;  disfranchisement  bill,  iii,  42f).  431. 
434;  reports  on  petitions,  L  612;  report 
on  woman  suffrage,  L  629;  school  suf- 
frage bill  passed,  iii,  424:  suffrage, 
power  to  extend,  iii,  959 — License  Law 
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of  1848,  repeal,  474 — property  rights 
granted,  iii,  438— reception  at  the  cap- 
itol,  iii,  438 — results,  iii,  443- 

AVw  y'ofjt  Christian  Enquirer  on  the 
Worcester  National  Convention,  l  243- 

Nfw  York  Eitfning  Express,  ii,  95. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  ii, 

New  York  Herald  on  Senator  Wilson  and 
woman  suffrage,  ii,  32'?. 

New  Yotk  Independent  on  the  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention,  ii,  305. 

New  York  Times,    645.  648. 

New  York  Tribune,  ii,  loi.  103.  ^04.  4QI. 
820;  iii,  46— support  lost,  ii,  269 — 
World's  Temperance  Convention,  on 
the,  L  511 — woman  as  a  voter,  on  the, 

ii,  348-— Kansas  campaign,  on  the,  ii, 
232. 

Neyman,  Clara,  speech  at  Washington 
Convention,  iii,  258. 

Nichols,  Elizabeth  Pease,  iii,  S37.  925-6. 

Nichols,  Clarina  L  Howard,  iii,  704 — 
Centennial  protest,  iii,  49— education 
of  women,  on,  i,  356 — Kansas  cam- 
paign, ii,  25S — letter  to  Rochester  Tem- 
perance Convention,  L  847 — portrait,  i^ 
IQ2 — reminiscences,  171 — speech  at 
Broadway  Tabernacle  Convention,  i^ 
561 — Syracuse  National  Convention  ar- 
guments, 522 — tribute,  iii,  764 — work 
in  Vermont,  iii,  383. 

Nicholson,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  iii,  798. 

Nifjiuingalc,  Florence,  ii,  14^  iii,  854- 

Nixon,  Jennie  C,  iii,  798. 

North  Carolina,  iii,  82«;. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  iii.  873 — speech 
on  woman  suffrage,  iii,  887. 

Norton,  Caroline,  i^  229. 

Norway,  iii,  Q12. 

Nye.  Joshua,  iii,  359. 

O. 

Obituaries,  ii,  Q05;  iii,  891. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  letter  toLucretia  Mott, 

ii  432. 

O'Connor,  Henry,  iii,  617. 
Ohio,  i^  loi;  iii,  491— centennial  cele- 
bration, women  decline  to  take  part, 

iii,  507 — Constitutional  Convention,  iii, 
565 — Conventions  (see  Conventions^ 
Equal  Rights  Association,  iii,  491 — 
Painesville  Eqtial  Rights  Society,  iii, 
509 — Senate  Committee  report  on  the 
suffrage  question,  l  870— Soldiers'  Aid 
society,  first,  iii,  491 — Toledo  society, 
iii.  503,  506-— women  of  Oberlin  protest 
against  enfranchisement,  iii,  404. 

Oliver,  Anna,  debate  upon  ordaining,  Ll 

784 — suit,  iii,  440. 
Oliver,  Lewise,  letters,  iii,  40. 
Omaha  Rrpttblican,  iii,  682 — on  Omaha 

Convention,  iii,  251. 
Oregon,  iii,  767--clcrgy  favor  woman 

suffrage,  iii,  778 — constitutional  amend- 


ment lost,  iii.  778 — Convention  at  Port- 
land, iii,  773 — Donation  Land  Act,  iii, 

770—  legislative  action,  iii,  779— mar- 
ried woman's  property  bill,  iii,  775— 
married  woman's  sole  trader  biU,  iii, 

771 —  school  offices,  women  made  elig- 
ible, iii,  775 — suffrage  organizations 
formed,  iii,  774 — suffrage  society,  first, 
iii,  76S— Temperance  Alliance,  iii,  771 
— woman  suffrage  bill,  iii,  771 — woman 
suffrage  bill  passed  Legislature,  iii.  776. 

Oren,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  lii,  548.  972. 
Organizations,  Angelina  G.  Weld,  on,  i, 

Orth,  Judge,  votes  woman  suffrage  in 
Congress,  ii.  483— on  national  platform, 
iii,  22S. 

Orient,  iii,  918. 

Orme,  Miss,  iii,  928,  982. 

Ostrander,  Mrs.  K.,  i^  iSq. 

Otis.  Jame*;,  ii,  291,  644. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale,  Women's  Loyal 
League,  ii,  50— "male"  in  Federal  Con- 
stitution, ii,  91 — birthday  anniversary. 
83rd,  L  619 — Greeley  discussion  on  di- 
vorce, L  746— letter  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, i^  292 — sketch  of,  by  Rosamond 
Dale  Owen,  i^  293 — speech  at  meeting 
in  Philadelphia,  ii,  817 — speech,  prop- 
erty rights  of  married  women,  l  296—^ 
spiritualism,  i^  301 — testimonial,  silver 
pitcher,  i^  300. 

Owen,  Mrs,  Robert  Dale.  L  302.  3i3.  (see 
R  obin  son  ,*M  ary ). 

Owen,  Sarah  C,  letter  to  Emily  Collins, 
L  91 — speech,  L  2^ 

P. 

Pacific  Northwest,  iii.  767. 

Paddock,  A.  S..  iii,  674. 

Painter.  Hetty  R.,  iii,  6g3. 

Paist,  Harriet  W..  iii,  467. 

Pan-Presbyterians,  L  783. 

Panim,  Ivan,  i,  773- 

Parasol-makers,  ii,  829. 

Parker,  Alex. ,  speech  at  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle Convention,  ^  560. 

Parker,  Julia  Smith,  argument  before  Sen- 
ate Committee,  iii,  156  (see  Smith.  Julia, 
and  Abby). 

Parker,  Mary  S.,  L  39: 

Parker  Theodore,  i^  626;  ii,  207 — sermoB 
"Function  of  Woman,"  277- 

Pamell,  Stewart.  M.  P.,  iii.  2L 

Pamell,  Ro^ina  M.,  iii,  956. 

Parody,  woman  suffrage  »n  the  courts,  ii. 
599. 

"Pastoral  Letter,"  L  81^  84. 
Pat  and  Uie  Locomotive,  ii.  L&& 
Patridge,  Lelia  E.,  ii,  852;  iii,  461. 
Patterson.  Catherine  G..  iii,  712. 
Patterson,  Jessie,  iii,  708. 
Peckham,  Lilia,  career,  iii,  64a. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  iii,  835. 
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PeUet,  Sanh,  speech  at  Saratt^a  Conven. 
tion,  6ai. 

Pembina  Territory  bill,  U.  S.  Senate  de- 
bate on  Salient's  amendment,  ii,  545 — 
bill  rejected,  ii,  582  (see  also  Congres- 
sional). 

Penn,  William,  320. 

Pennell,  Mrs.  Horace,  Qa. 

Pennsylvania,  320;  iii,  444-- anti- 
slavery  struggle,  323 — appendix,  iii. 
961 — Century  Club,  iii,  460^ — Citizens' 
Suffrage  Association,  iii,  460 — common 
law,  iii,  961 — Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, iii,  495 — Conventions  {see  Con- 
vention)s — -Fugitive  SLive  law  i,  328— 
hall,  deslructiuu  of.  L  333 — Legislature 
recommends  a  sixteenth  amendment, 
iii,  474 — literary  women,  iii,  469 — medi- 
cal school  controversy,  iii.  447 — peti- 
tions to  Legislature,  iii,  463 — property 
law,  married  wumen's,  iii,  445 — school 
officers,  women  elected,  iii,  467 — school 
offices,  women  made  eligible,  iii,  465 — 
statutes  and  court  decisions,  iii,  963 — 
suffrage  association  formed  in  Philadel- 
phia, lii,  457 — report,  annual,  iii,  459 — 
Swarthmore  college,  iii,  456 — temper- 
ance work  in,  344 — University,  at- 
tempt to  open  to  women,  iii,  474 — 
University,  clinical  instruction,  iii,  448 
— Woman's  Medical  College,  i^  389 — 
Woman's  Medical  College,  report  on  hos- 
pit.ol  clinics,  iii,  450— woman's  rights, 
first  legal  ailment,  iii,  462 — women 
sold  with  cattle,  iii,  44S. 

Peny,  M.  Frederica,  lawyer,  iii,  574. 

Peru,  iii,  fia 

Peterson,  Myra,  iii,  703. 

Pbtition  to  Congress  lor  a  XVI.  amend- 
ment, ii,  851 — -first,  sent  to  New  York 
Legislature,  iii,  395 — Shcrman-Dahl- 
gren  again&t  woman  suffrage,  ii,  494 — 
Woman's  National  Loyal  League,  ii, 

Petitions,  k  26a.  308.  3iS.  489.  s88.  6as. 

629;  ii.  91^  282,  283.  286,  401,  S14. 

516,  560,  698;  iii,  58,  104.  790— form  of, 

i^  676 — New  YorK  Legislature  report, 

L  ^^2;  against,  iii,  571 ,  841. 
Petitioners,  four  clasi»es  of,  ii,  283. 
Phelps,  Almira  L.,  letter  to  Mrs. Hooker, 

iii,  100. 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  B.,  woman's  bureau,  ii, 
431. 

Phelps.  Elizabeth  Stuart,  ii,  8-^1. 

FkiUuklpkia  /'rest,  ii,  359;  iii,  44 — 
Ledger,  iii,  43, 

Philadelphia  Anti-Slavery  Society,  i^  325. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  ii,  317.  268;  [.  469 — 
Anti-Slavery  Convention,  London,  i^  54 
— Grimke,  Angelina,  his  opinion  of,  1, 
399— Kansas  campaign,  ii,  230— last 
letter  on  woman  suffrage,  iii,  122 — let- 
ter of  regret,  Saratoga  Con.,  ^  — 


letter  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  iii,  62  — 
letter  to  Mrs.  Stebbins,  iii,  522 — mar- 
riage and  divorce,  on,  i^  732 — Mrs.  Ed- 
dy's will,  iii,  312 — self-government,  on, 
L  258— speeches:  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Convention,  1,  572.  637;  Cooper  Insti- 
tute Convention,  [,  701 ;  Mozart  Hall 
Convention,  ^  674:  National  Conven- 
tion, Boston,  ii,  17S;  New  England 
Convention,  i^  273:  Woman's  rsaiional 
Loyal  League,  ii,  84;  Worcester,  Mass., 
Convention,  i,  227 — treasurer  of  Jack- 
son fund,  i^  189 — woman  .suffrage, 
apathy,  ii,  318 — World's  Temperance 
Convention,  at  the,  i^  152. 

Philosophy,  school  of,  at  Concord,  iii,  307- 

Physical  culture,  ii,  908. 

Physicians  and  nurses,  iii,  298. 

Picklcr,  J.  A.,  letter  to  M.  J.  Gage,  iii. 
668. 

Pierce,  J.  D.,  on  woman  suffrage,  iii.  739. 
Pierce,  vVm.  S.,  on  woman  suffrage,  iii, 
458. 

Pierpont,  Rev.  John,  iii,  294 — speech  at 

Broadway  Tabernacle,  L  4SI.  56Q. 
PlLLSBURY,  Parker,  speeches,  i^  427.  671 ; 

».  i22!  ^76,  201.  22iii».  I2i  itj6.  275. 
367.  478.  94S— appeal  for,  universal 
suffrage,  ii,  917— editor.  The  RevolU' 
tiim,  ii,  264 — Fifteenth  Amendment,  on 
the,  ii,  265,  335^  337 — Kansas  cam- 
paign, ii,  26ii  iii,  367^  945. 
Pitkin.  Benjamin  C.  on  woman's  rights, 

L  209. 

Play  fair,  Lyon,  iii,  850. 

Plumb,  P.  B.,  the  Kansas  campaign,  ii, 
331.  253. 

Plumly,  Rush,  L  364. 

Pochin,  Henry  D.,  iii,  847. 

Pochin,  Mrs.,  iii.  848,  029. 

Poem,  "Endurance,  Lowell,  iii,  695— 
Frances  D.  Gage  and  the  Hutchinsons, 
iii,  38— "From  Clatsop,"  iii.  280 
— "Pastoral  Letter,*'  i,  84— "Ancient 
Usage,"  L  371— "The  Times  That  Try 
MeiTs  Souls,"  L  82— "Woman's  Cause.'' 
Lowell,  i,  263 — Tennyson's  Princess, 
iii,  258. 

Poland,  iii,  917. 

Police,  women  as,  iii,  397,  431.  432. 
Political  campaigns,  Anna  £.  Dickinson, 

ii»  43- 

Political  disabilities,  ii.  315. 

Polygamy,  776.  777,  778 — Miss  Couzins 
on,  iii,  223,  128.  130— Bishop  Lunt's 
defense  of,  i^  776. 

Pomeroy,  C.  R.,  letter  to  Des  Moines 
Convention,  iii, 

Pomeroy,  Senator,  S.  C.,i,  185 — speeches, 
ii,        22^  34(n  41^  iii,  212.  ^ 

Poppleton,  A.  J.,  speech  at  Omaha  Con- 
vention, iii,  241. 

Porter,  Albert  G. ,  iii,  538.  553- 

Portugal,  iii,  901. 
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Post,  Amy,  L  75 — letter  to  Sosan  B.  An. 
thony.  Hi,  4& — Third  Decade  Meeting 
in  Rochester,  N.  V.,  iii.  117 — tried  to 
vote,  ii,  647. 

Potter,  T.  B.,  iii,  848. 

Powell,  Aaron  M.,  i,  468,  671:  ii,  783. 

Pray,  Isaac  C.  speech  at  Broadway  Taber> 
nacle  Convention,  Li  571. 

Presidential  campaigns:  1856,  John  C. 
Fremont,  [,  633,  641,  643 — 1872,  Grant 
and  Wilson,  ii,  217.  520—1876,  Hayes 
and  Tildcn,  iii,  22,  26.  415— 1880. Gar- 
6eld  and  Hancock,  iii,  175,  187.  431. 

Preston.  Ann,  i,  38Q,  390 — address  at 
Westchester,  Pa.,  Convention,  i,  360— 
Dean  Medical  College,  iii.  450. 

Prelorius,  Emile,  letter  to  Woman's  Nat. 
Loyal  League,  ii,  86. 

Price,  Abby.  speech  at  Syracuse  National 
Convention,  l  532 — Worcester  Conven- 
tion,   218, 242. 

Priestley,  celibacy,  i^  7Sq.  760. 

Prince,  Bradford  L.,  iii,  417- 

Privileges  and  immunities,  ii,  4S3. 

Progressive  friends,  i,  141. 

Prohibition  Convention,  iii,  183. 

Prohibitionists,  alliance  with,  iii,  28a. 

Property  Bill,  l  64— bill,  New  York, 
256— laws,  L  171 — rights,  Wm.  Hay's 
paper,  i,  607 — rights  01  married  women, 
lii,  325— -opinions  of  Indiana  Legislat- 
ors,  L  2Qq. 

Prostitution,  264;  iii,  I44.  3g7,  398 
(see,  also,  Vice). 

Pryor,  Margaret,  iii,  477. 

Pu^h,  Sarah,  L  222,  yyj^  376— letter  to 
Salem,  O.,  Convention,     814;  iii, 
34 — at  Third  Decade  Convention,  iii, 
125, 

Pulpit,  ii,  902— charges  against,  I3S. 
Pulte  medical  college,  iii,  511. 
Purvis,  Robert,  ii,  iS^^  265,  -wi,  3S8. 
418:  iii,  6i 

Q. 

Quakers,  i,  412^  783. 
"Queen's  women,"  ij  794. 

R. 

Ransier,  A.  J.,  ii,  542;  iii.  829. 
Raymond.  lienry  J.,  i,  547.  649. 
Reconsiniclion,  ii,  313- 
Reed,  C.  A.,  iii.  768.  773. 
Reed,  Thomas  B.,  in  Congress,  iii,  219, 
366. 

Reformation,  ij,  774- 

Reid,  Mrs.  Hugo,  iii,  836,  838. 

Reminiscences:  Collins,  Emily,  i^  88 — 
Davis,  Paulina  W..  by  "E.  C.  S.,"  L 
283— Grimke,  Angelina,  by  "E.C.  S." 

392 — Nichols.  Clarina  L  i,  L2I 
— Stanton's.  Elizabeth  C.  L  456:  iii, 
922  —  Starrett,  Helen  E.,  ii.  250  — 
Thorn  .-vs.  Mary  F..i.  306— Way,  Aman- 
da, i,  306. 


Remond,  Charles  L.,  i,,  214.  220.  22s. 

Republican  Party,  iii,  279. 

Republicans,  treachery  of,  ii,  322. 

Reports  (see  Woman  Suffrage). 

Resolutions:  L  7l.ai9.gS4.  S3S.  S37.  543, 
570,  580.  632.  6iL  646^ 
673.  694.  706.  708.  2X6,  223,  Til,  S08. 
814.  816,  S17.  820.  S2i.  823.  825.  t^a?. 

8^  8^1,  Siii 

ii,  ^  84^  154,  171,  130,  2rL  158, 

384.  3S8,  39^.  407.  420,  436,  433.  ^21. 

5i3^  517.  iiL  S84^  2^2.  §03,  810,  Si8. 
826.  837.  843.  859; 

iii,  Si  13.  61,  63,  24.  iMs  I^S^ 
252,  256,  421-        6i3j  6^1,  626^  222i 
70S,  280,  ^ 

Retroi.pect,  iii,  51. 
Revelation,  i,  647. 

Revolution.  1776,  i^  747 — Amett,  Han- 
nah, L.  441 — battle,  tir&t,  i,  203 — giris, 
two,  with  a  drum  and  fife,  u  204 — spy, 
female,  L  323 — women  in  the,  u  201. 

a^L  444. 

RiVoiutioH,  Thf,  i,  46;  ii,  317.  319,  321. 
324.  333.  340.  2M,  345,  272,  jSi.  382, 
400.  401.  407.  411.  426.  4  ,i:  iii,  397. 
398,  47S,  752.  802 — editorial  correspon- 
dence, Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  ii,  362. 
367 — establistunent  of.  iii,  401 — found- 
ed, when,  ii,  264. 

Rhode  Island,  iii,  339 — Conventions 
(see  Conventions)— legislation,  iii,  346 
— State  Association,  organized,  iii.  340. 
address,  iii,  345;  work  done,  iii,  343 — 
women  represented,  iii,  349 — Women's 
Board  of  Visitors,  iii,  345 — women  on 
school  boards,  iii,  341. 

Richards,  David  M..  iii,  715^  716,  719. 
721. 

Richardson,  Susan  Hoxie,  iii,  s6o. 

Ricker,  Marilla  M.,  iii.  106 — fir^t  woman 
to  cast  a  vote,  ii,  586 — prison  reform, 
on,  iii,  578. 

Riddle,  Albert  G.,  iii.  106— speech  at 
Washington  Convention,  ii,42i — speech 
before  Congressional  Committee,  ii,  448 
—Spencer-Webster  suit,  argument,  ii, 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Marshall  O.,  ui.  400. 

Roberts.  W^illiam  1L»  iii,  777. 

Robinson,  Charles,  i^  191. 

Robinson,  Emil^,  i^  103  • 

Robinson,  Harnett  Hanson,  iii,  I2S,  196. 

222.  227.  229  265. 
Robinson,  Lelia  J.,  application  to  the 

bar,  iii,  307 — Supreme  Court  decision, 

iii,  308. 

Robinson,  Lucius  (Gov.),  defeat  of,  iii, 
423 — vetoes  school  suflfrage  bill,  iii,  418. 

Robinson,  Mary,  sketch  of,  ^  2^3. 

Rochester  Democrat  and ChronitU  on  Miss 
Anthony's  trial,  ii,  715. 

Rochester  Evening  Express  on  Miss  An- 
thony's trial,  ii,  714. 
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Rocky  MountaiH  News,  iii,  71s. 

Rocbling.  Mn;.,  iii,  440. 
Ruebuck's  flattery  of  woman,  L  S37. 
Rogers,  Nathaniel  P. ,    61^  iii,  367. 
Roland,  Pauline,  L  234. 
Rome,  "The  City  of  God,"  L  704. 
Root,  tL  K.,  speech  at  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle Convention,  l.  560. 
Root  J.  P.,  on  the  Kansas  campaign,  ii. 

Rose,  Ernestine  L.,  L  38^  £2^  619,  624. 
626.  636;  ii.  iii,  514— biography, 
L  95 — debate.  Cleveland  National  Con- 
vention, L  133 — English  women,  on, 
645 — Equal  Rights  Association,  on  the, 
397 — Letters:  to  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
ij  gg,  iii,  50^  to  Mrs.  J.  F.  Griffing,  li, 
350;  to  Rochester  Convention,  iii,  12a 
— marriage,  on,  L  237 — marriage  and 
divorce,  on,  720 — portrait  of,  97 — 
propagandist,  Albany  Register  ^tix^ft%, 
1^  00^ — resolutions,  707 — Speeches: 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  L  5^2.  661: 
Cooper  Institute Covention,  1.692:  New 
York  Legislature,  i^  607:  Philatlelphia 
Convention,  376;  Rochester  Conven- 
tion, L  57q;  Syracuse  Convention,  i, 
S37:  Woman's  National  Loyal  League, 
ii,  60^  21j  Worcester  Convention,  l 
237 — tribute  to  Frances  Wright,  i^  6q2 
— Westchester,  Pa.,  Convention,  at,  i, 
357 — women  in  colleges,  on,  L  144:  ii. 
208 — in  London,  1883,  iii,  940. 

Ross,  E.  G. ,  letter  to  Susan  B.  Anthony, 

ii.  423. 

Ross,  James,  i^  449. 

Ross,  Laura  J.,  ii,  374;  (see  Wolcott, 

Laura  Ross). 
Russell,  Leslie  W.,  iii,  434 — defeat  of, 

iii,  437. 

Russell,  Lucinda,  correspondence,  iii,  6&a 

— sketch  of,  iii,  692. 
Russia,  iii,  915. 

S. 

Sacrilegious  child.  Cardinal  AntonelH's, 
L  788. 

Safe  <!e[X>sit  companies,  iii,  402. 
St.  Chrysoslom's  description  of  woman, 
7S8. 

St.  John,  Gov.,  J.  P.,  ii,  258. iii,  706. 

St.  Paul,  <^uotations,  iii,  720. 

Salic  law,  l  774. 

Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  ii,  765,. 

Sandford,  Arch-Deacon,  u»,  84S. 

Sanford.  Rebecca  M.,  L  77 — better  to 
Cleveland  Convention,  i^  819. 

Sandige,  John  M.,  iii,  791. 

Sanitary  Commission,  ii,  13. 

Sargent,  A.  A.,  iii,  108— California  Con- 
stitution, on  the.  iii,  760— District  of 
Columbia  suffrage  bill,  on  the,  ii,  483 
letter  to  Omaha  Convention,  iii,  245— 
letter  to  Rochester  Convention,  iii,  I2i 


—Pembina  Territory  bill,  amendment, 
iiS:  bill  rejected,  ii,  582 — Pembina 
Territory  bill,  on  the,  ii,  546,  55S.  564, 
567 — resolution,  woman  suffrage,  iii,  70 
—speech  in  San  Francisco,  on  woman's 
rights,  ii,  483 — speech  in  Senate,  lii,  g 
— woman  suffrage.  Joint  resolution,  iii, 
75 — minister  at  Berlin,  iii,  944. 

Sargent,  Elizabeth,  M.  D.,  iii,  763. 

Sargent,  J.  T.,  letter  to  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stan- 
ton, ii,  911 — speech  at  New  England 
Convention,  L  270. 

Saunders,  Alvin,  on  woman  suffrage,  iii, 
226.  674 

Savage,  John,  L  38. 

Saxe,  Dana,  and  Grace  Greenwood,  L  82&. 

Saxon  Elizabeth  L.,  iii,  180.  197.  241. 
690,  791 — ailment  before  Senate  com- 
mittee, iii,  i«)7. 

Scatcherd,  Mrs.  Oliver,  iii,  87*;.  878.  923, 
629,  936. 

Schell,  Augustus,  favors  woman  suffrage, 
iii,  422. 

Schenck,  Elizabeth  T.,  iii,  750,  754. 
School  of  Design  for  Women,  i^  390;  iii, 

399. 

School  ofiicirs,  bill  passed  New  York  Leg- 
islature, iii,  417:  vetoed  by  Gov.  Rob- 
inson, iii,  418. 

School  suffrage  (see  Suffrage  Gained). 

Schurz,  Carl,     ^  ii,  370;  iii,  46. 

Scotland  (see  Great  Britain,  iii,  833). 

Scott,  Thomas  A.,  ii,  5. 

Scovill,  James  M.,  ii,  420;  iii,  477. 

Sears,  Judge,  in  Kansas  campaign,  ii,  240, 

2ii 

See,  Rev.  Isaac  M.,  trial  of,  i^  780;  iii, 
485. 

Scgur,  Rose  L.,  iii,  103. 

Selden,  LL  R.,  Miss  Anthony's  counsel, 
ii,  629,  6^  652.  65^  622.  680,  68gi 
appeal  to  Congress.  698. 

Seneca  Falls  Convention,  i^  67. 

Severance,  Caroline  M.,  address  at  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  i.  569 — New  England 
Convention,  l  262 — letter  to  Mrs.  E.G. 
Stanton,  ii,  9 11. 

Sewall,  Samuel  E.,  iii,  269. 

Seward,  Wm.  H..  on  self-government,  ii, 
76,  77;  iii,  85— on  woman's  rights,  i, 

457- 

Sewall,  May  Wright,  iii,  226.  534,  5S7. 
259. 

Sejrmour,  Horatio,  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
L  473- 

Shattuck,  Harrietle  R.,  iii,  226.  257. 

Shaw.  Sarah  B.,  letter  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, ii,  239. 

Shelly,  Kate,  heroism  of,  iii,  633. 

Sherman- Dahlgren  petition  against  woman 
suffrage,  ii,  4^. 

Shields.  M.  F.,  111.  719. 

Sholes,  C.  L.,  report  on  rights  of  women 
in  Wisconsin,  L  3I5;  iii.  640. 
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Shuman,  Andrew,  iii,  s6i. 

Silk  Culture,  iii.  763, 

Simpson,  Bishop,  favors  woman  suffrage, 

lii,  4f>0,  6 1 6. 
Sixteenth  Amendment,  ii,  333,  350.  351, 

Ti2.  25i  400,  420.  433,  42s,  436;  iii, 

113. 

Sixteenth  Amendment,  reasons  for  a,  iii, 
235. 

Sixteenth  Amendment,  renewed  appeal, 
iii,  58 — press  comments,  iii,  62. 

Slcetches,  see  Biography. 

Slave  law,  fugitive.  Pennsylvania,  L  328. 

Slavery,  Angelina  Grimke's  si>eech,  334 
(see,  also,  Anti-Slavery). 

Slavery  sustained  by  the  North,  ii,  S42» 

Slavery  and  the  war,  ii,  77. 

Slavonic  countries,  iii,  2lSi 

Smith,  Elizabeth Oakes,  lii,  iii  128.  338. 
83&—  M  assachuset  ts  Con  stitutionalCon- 
vention,  at  the,  L  253 — speech  at  Syra- 
cuse Convention,  L  532  —  Worcester 
Convention,  at,  L  23i. 

Smith  Gerrit,  home  of,  L  47 1 — letter  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  L  4971  ii.  3I7.  538. 
041;  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  i,  323.  620; 
St.  Louis  Convention,  ii,  835;  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  708.  836— speech  at 
Syracuse  National  Convention,  l  526— 
petition  for  woman  suffrage,  refused  to 
sign,  ii,  317- 

Smith,  Mrs.  Gerrit,  petition,  ii,  98. 

Smith,  Hannah  Whitehall,  speech  at  Phil- 
adelphia Convention,  iii,  230. 

Smith,  Julia  and  Abby,  iii,  2^  2^  338, 
336. 

Smith,  Sidney,  iii,  834. 

Snow,  Lucy  and  Lavinia,  iii,  365. 

Social  relations,  Channing's  report,  i^  333. 

Sojourner  Truth,  lis.  567;  ii.  193.  333. 
224.  Q26;  iii,  458,  sii. 

Soldiers,  women  as.  ii,  iS^  86g. 

Somerville,  Mary,  i^  790— letter  to  Mrs. 
P.  W.  DavLs,  ii,  440. 

Song,  **A  Hundred  Years  Hence,"  iii,  38, 

Song,  "Kansas  Suffrage,"  ii,  934. 

Sorosis,  iii,  402,  571. 

South,  what  the,  can  do,  ii,  939. 

South  Carolina,  iii, 

Suuthwick,  Thankful,  L  341. 

Southworth,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.,  iii,  813. 

Spain,  iii,  901. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  v,  afi. 

Spencer,  Sarah  Andrews,  iii,  2£,  66^  ^ 
103 — argument  before  HouseComnut- 
tee,  iii,  i6<>— before  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  ii,  543  —  before  D.  C. 
Committee,  iii,  13— delegate  Rep.  Nat. 
Convention,  iii,  26— resolutions,  lii,  15a 
— speeches,  ii,  539— suit,  ii,  587 — Chief- 
Justice  Cartter's  opinion,  ii,  597. 

Spider-crab,  Theodore  Tilton,  11,  22i 

Spracue,  Homer  B.,  ii.  425. 

Stanford.  Leland,  iii,  764. 


Stansfeld,|M.  P.,  James,  iii,  873 — speech, 
iii,  &M. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Grif- 
fing,  ii,  3^. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady.  61^  6^^  29i 
ii,  333,  360,  261^  281^  383.  ^82,  39I1 
4ii  418,  423,  430,  4i6,  553;  111,  2i  25* 
40,  135,  322,  529,  560,  630,  644^  811— 
Abolitionists,  and  the.  ii,  264 — address 
to  New  York  Legislature,  i,  595 — ap- 
peal to  women  of  New  York  State, 
676— appeal  to  women  of  the  Republic, 
Ii,  51 — appeal  for  Woman's  Rights,  i^ 
858— argument  before  Senate  commit- 
tee, iii,  228 — "  Bloomer,"  in  a,  i,  128 — 
California  visit,  iii,  756— call,  loyal 
women,  ii,  53 — candidate  for  Congress, 
ii,  180— children  i,  457 — civil  rights 
bill  for  women,  ii,  541 — "copperheads," 

ii,  320 — divorce  for  drunkenness,  argu- 
ment, i,  485 — editorial  cqrrespondencQ 
in  The  Hfvolutitfn,  ii,  362,  367—. 
eulogy:  Locretia  Mott,  l  407 — Equal 
Rights  Association,  ii,  173,  174— eter- 
nal punishment,  on,  iii,  196 — Fifteenth 
Amendment,  on  the,  ii,  333 — girls  and 
boys  at  school,  on,  ii,  541 — Grant  and 
Wilson  campaign,  in,  ii,  520— Greeley, 
Horace,  and,  ii,  287 — Hurlbut,  Judge, 
L  39 — Kansas  campaign,  i,  200;  li,  253, 
254.  261.  262.  263 — lecture,  "Educa. 
tion  of  Girls,"  iii,  536— lectures  iq 
Omaha,  iii,  675 — lecturing  tour,  Ohio, 

iii,  491 — Letters:  to  Akron,  O.,  Con- 
vention, i,  815;  to  The  Ballot  Box,  iii, 
64:  to  Cooper  Institute  Convention,  i, 
S60:  to  Gerrit  Smith,  i^  839:  to  Gen. 
Hawley,  iii,  28j  to  Horace  Greeley,  i^ 
73S;  to  the  National  Cititen,  iii,  147; 
to  Omaha  convention,  iii,  244:  to  Sa- 
lem, O.,  convention,  i,  ^m:  to  Sjnra- 
cuse  convention  i,  848;  to  Washington 
convention,  iii,  261  — London  visit, 
1SS3-3,  iii,  922 — "male "in  the  con- 
stitution, on  the  word,  ii,  91 — manhood 
suffrage,  on,  iii,  566 — marriage  and 
divorce,  on,  i,  716, 73S — Michigan  cant- 
paign  iii,  521 — '*  Negro's  hour,"ii,  94 
— Newport  Con.,  ii,403 — Oregon,  Mo., 
visit,  iii,  609 — portrait,  [,  721 — Presi- 
dent Albany  convention,  592 — Presi- 
dent Loyal  League,  made,  ii,  66 — press 
commenls  on  Rochester  and  Seneca 
Falls  conventions,  her  reply  to.  i,  8q6 
— reception,  Sorosis,  Chicago,  iii.  S7I 
— reconstruction,  on,  ii,  214 — Reminis- 
cences: L  4^6.  836;  iii,  922;  of  Ange- 
lina Grimke,  i,  392:  of  Paulina  Wright 
Davis,  I,  283 — resolutions  before  Con- 
cress  affecting  women,  on,  ii,  93 — reso- 
lutions, Washington  convention,  ii,  543 
— sermon,  St.  Louis,  iii,  148 — Sixteenth 
Amendment,  urges  a,  ii,  350— Smith, 
Gerrit,  refusing  to  sign  petition  for 
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woman  suffrage,  on,  ii,  317 — Speeches: 
Cooper  Institute,  lit ;  Congressional 
committee,  before,  ii,  411  ;  Fumess* 
Church,  in,  iii,  ^  ;  Legislature,  claim- 
ing woman's  rights,  ii,  221  ;  Milwaukee, 
iii,  641  ;  National  protection  for  Na- 
tional citizens,  iii,  8q  ;  New  York  Leg- 
islature, i^  679  ;  New  York  National 
convention,  ti,  154  ;  Rochester  Conven- 
tion, iii,  117 ;  Rochester  Temperance 
Convention,  L  481.  493 ;  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  before,  ii,  506 ;  suf- 
frage, question  of,  ii,  185  ;  WasITington 
Convention,  ii,  495  ;  Washington  Nat. 
Convention,  ii,  348  ;  Woman's  National 
Loyal  League,  ii,  87 — testimonial  ii, 
533 — Train,  G.  F.,and  Th^  Jtrvolution, 
criticism,  ii,  264 — tribute  from  Leaven- 
worth Commercial  (Kansas),  ii.  263 — 
view  of,  an  objective,  ij  456--Wadleigh, 
Senator,  on,  iii,  93 — western  trip,  ii, 
367 — W^yoming  visit,  iii,  734. 

Stanton  Harriot,  letter  to  Nebraska  vot- 
ers, iii,  241,  933- 

Stanton,  Theodore,  iii,  262.  895.  928. 

Starrett,  Helen  Ekin.  reminiscences  Kan« 
sas  campa^n,  ii,  250.  348. 

Steams,  O.  P.,  iii,  528. 

Steams,  Sarah  Burger,  iii,  537.  649. 

Stebbins,  Catharine  A.  P.,  ii,  26.  «;i4 — 
before  House  committee,  iii,  162 — let- 
ter  to  Lucretia  Mott,  iii,  47 — vote,  at- 
tempts to,  iii,  533- 

Steck,  Amos,  iii,  714. 

Steele,  William,  iii,  319. 

Stephens,  Alexander  ILj  reception,  iii,  98, 
830. 

Stevens,  Louisa  B.,  iii,  633. 
Stevens.  Thaddeus,  ii,  354,  632. 
Stevenson,  Emily  Pitts,  iii,  752. 
Stevenson.  Sarah  Hackett.  iii,  579. 
Stewart's  Home  for  Working  Women,  iii, 
420. 

Stewart,  Senator,  on  the  Pembina  Terri- 
tory bill,  ii,  5^8,  ^  553,  564,  £73, 579. 

Stone,  Dr.  James  A.  B.,  address  at  St. 
Louis,  ii,  821 ;  iii,  525. 

Stone,  Lucy,  ij  473.  61Q.  626:  ii,  56; 
iii,  268.  27g,  513,  722,  724.  818— Con- 
stitutional  Convention  at  Albany,  ii, 
284 — husband,  and  her,  164 — hus- 
band's name,  refusing  to  take  her,  i. 
261 — Kansas,  in,  i,  200— Kansas  cam- 
paign, in,  ii,  232 — letter  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  ii,  237.  919 — letter  to  Salem, 
O..  Convention,  L  813 — letters  to  E. 
Cady  Stanton,  ii,  234 — letter  to  The 
Una,  ij  501 — marriage  of,  under  pro- 
test, |i  260— meetings  held  in  New  Jer- 
sey, iii,  479  —  petitions,  iii,  104 — ^Na- 
tional Convention,  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, L  631 — Philadelphia  National 
Convention,  at,  L  375 — portrait,  ii,  "jtl 
— report,  American  Woman  Suffrage 


Association,  ii,  803 — scripture,  on,  i, 
650--speeches:  Broadway  Tabcmacle 
Convention,  i^  554.  565,  632:  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  meeting 
in  Cooper  Institute,  ii,  829;  in  Stein- 
way  Hall,  ii,  8n:  in  Detroit,  ii,  837; 
in  St.  Louis,  ii,  823,  827:  in  Washing, 
ton,  ii,  8s8:  Cincinnati;  i^  i6s:  Cleve- 
land, L  163;  Concord,  iii.  271 :  Woman's 
National  Loyal  League,  ii,  6^  Worces- 
ter,  i,  233 — suffrage,  necro,  first,  on,  ii, 
383 — Syracuse  National  Convention,  i^ 
524 — taxes,  refused  to  pay,  i^  450. 

Story,  Judge,  on  the  Constitution,  ii,  477. 
478,  588. 

Strahan,  Robert  ILj  iii,  417. 

Strong,  Rev.  A.  H.,  iii,  155— on  subor- 
dination  of  women,  i,  787. 

Stuart,  Abby       ^^  iii,  787. 

Stuart,  Mary  A.,  iii,  158,  817. 

Studwell,  Edwin  A.,  ii,  398. 

SUFFBAGK  Gained:  Full  suffrage.  Isle  of 
Man,  iii,  870.  982;  Utah  Territory,  ii, 
426. 432;  Washington  Territory,  iii,  777; 
Wyoming  Territory,  ii,  426,  432;  iii. 

Suffrage  Gained  :  Munieifal  suffrage: 
Canada,  iii,  832.  England,  iii,  845:  Mad- 
ras, iii,  983;  Scotland,  iii,  871 ,  983. 

Suffrage  Gained;  School  suffrage : 
Canada,  iii,  831;  Colorado,  iii,  718; 
Dakota,  iii,  633;  England,  iii,  850; 
Kansas,  i^  185,  iii.  701,  710;  Kentucky. 
L  869,  iii,  821 ;  Massachusetts,  iii,  288: 
Michigan,  iii,  515,  530;  Minnesota,  iii, 
652.  6s3,  6s4;  Nebraska,  iii,  675;  New 
Hampshire,  iii,  32ii  37^:  New  York,  iii, 
424:  Oregon, iii,  77S;  Scotland, iii, 8si; 
Vermont,  i^  171,  iii,  304 • 

Suits  (see  'Trials). 

Sumner,  Charles,  ii,  35^  Si.  168.  169— 
ballot,  on  the,  ii,  95— equal  rights  to 
all,  ii,  322 — Fourteenth  Amendment, 
opposed,  ii,  323 — voted  for,  ii,  324 — 
letter.  Woman's  National  Loyal  League 
anniversary,  ii,  86— "  male,"  and  the 
word,  ii,  91 — petition,  presents,  under 
protest,  ii,  96 — ^petitions,  asks  for,  ii, 
93 — rebuked  by  Senator  Cowan,  ii, 
— speech  in  U,  S.  Senate  on  presenta- 
tion of  petition  of  the  Woman's  Nat. 
League,  ii,  78 — Taxation  without  Rep- 
resentation, on,  ii,  114. 
Sunday-school  teachings,  i,  786. 
Sunderland-Gage  controversy,  L  S43- 
Sunderland,  Mrs.  K.  E.,  iii,  564. 
Sutherland,  Julia  K.,  iii,  (u  fS'^* 
Swank,  Emma  B.,  L  2P1 — sketch  of,  1^ 
Sweet,  Ada,  pension  agent,  iii,  6. 
Swisshelm,  Jane  Grey,  L  386;  iii,  650, 
813 — Saturday  Visitor,  L  46— letter, 
"  Borders  of  Monkeydom,"  L  807 — 
speech,  Washington  Convention,  iii,  61* 
Switzerland,  iii,  909.  911. 
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T. 

Taney,  Justice,  ii,  639. 

Tax,  society,  anti.  iii,  413— -Susan  A. 

King,   lii,  420— protest,    Harriet  K. 

Hunt's,  L  259— Report  of  N.  V.  State 

Assessors,    iii,    412  —  representation. 

without,  ii.        1^        1251  iii.  289^ 

397— Lucy  Stone  refused  to  pay,  i^  4 so. 
Taylor,  Helen,  ii,  42^:  iii,  8s2.  923.  940. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Mentia,  letter  to  Mrs.  P. 

W.  Davis,  ii, 438— Mrs.  P.  A.,  iii.  848. 
Taylor,  R.  B.,  in  Kansas  campaign,  ii, 

2:^1. 

Tea,  Anti,  Leagues,  202. 
Telegrapher,  Hattie  Hutchinson,  age  ten 

years,  iii,  805. 
Teller,  WiUard,  iii,  715 
Temperance    conventions:  Albany,  i, 
489— Dayton,    Ohio,    L  iiS— Halt 
World's,  i^  506— Lawrence,  Kansas,  ii. 
231— Pennsylvania,  i^  348— World's,  i^ 
152 — press  comujcnts,  i^  854— daugh- 
ters of,  L    474— New    York,  Bnck 
Church  meeting,  i,  499— New  York, 
Metropolitan  Hall  meeting,  L  490— 
New  York  Woman's  State  Society,  i, 
484— Woman  Suffrage,  and,  ii,  819. 
Tennes.see,  iii,  £22. 
Tennessee  campaign.  Miss  Carroll,  ii,  3-9. 
Tenney,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  letter  to  Susan  B. 

Anthony,  ii,  2^7. 
Texas,  iii,  801 — Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, iii,  801 — Legislative  action,  lit, 
802 — women   in   government  offices, 
iii,  80J. 
Theological  discussion,  647. 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  ii,       313,  663. 
Thomas',  Mrs.  Abel  C,  farm,  iii,  469. 
Thomas,  Julia  J.,  and  Greek  prize,  iii,  6. 
Thomas,  Mary  F.,  ii,  860— reminiscences 
of,  1,  306— sketch  of,  i,  314— speech, 
Wiuchester,  Ind.,  convention,  L  308. 
Thompson,  Geo.,  speech,  i^  56. 
Thompson,  Mary  A.,  iii,  37,  77s. 
Thomson,  J.  Edgar,  will  of7  iii,  468. 
Thornton,  J.  Qumn,  iii,  773. 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  L  471;  4i2i 
I  illotson,  Mary  A.,  iii,  103, 
TiLTON,  Theodore,  ii,  irjv.  376 — Beecher 
colloquy,  ii,   167— Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  the,  ii,  327— Kansas  cam- 
paign, ii,  230— letter   to  American 
W  Oman  Suffrage  Association,  ii,  770— 
speech  at  Nat.  Convention  in  New 
York,  ii,  154. 

Tod,  Isabella  M.,  iii,  866,  8881  93S. 

Touccy,  Sinclair,  ii,  419. 

Train,  Geo.  Francis,  li,  381.  431 — Con- 
stitutional Convention  at  Albany,  be- 
fore, ii,  284 — Kansas  campaign,  in,  ii, 
ViAi  264, 

Tracts,  prize,  L  379. 

Trials  and  Decisions,  ii,  s86.  934 — Al- 


len, Jane,  case  of,  ii,  592— Anthony, 
Susan  B.  (see  Anthony}---BIy.  Mr'^..  u, 
671— Bradwell.  Myra  (see  liradweU)— 
Burnham,  Carrie,  suit,  ii,  600— Gard- 
ner, Nannetie  B.,  ii,  587— Huntington, 
Sarah  M.  T.,  ii,  628 — Inspectors  of 
election,  ii,  691 — jury  convicts,  ii,  696 
—pardoned  by  President  Grant,  ii.  715 
—sentenced,  ii,  698— trial,  motion  Tor 
new.  ii.  696— Mansfield,  Arabella  A., 
rase  of,  ii,  606— Minor,  Virginia  L., 
ii,  715 — Chief-Justice  Waite's  opinion, 

ii,  734 — opinion  reviewed  by  Mrs. 
Gage,  ii,  742— reviewed  by  Central  Law 
Journal,  ii,  748— parody,  ii,  599— 
Ricker,  Mrs.  M.  M„  ii.  586— Spencer, 
Sarah  Andrews,  suit,  ii,  587— Chief- 
Justice  Cartter's  opinion,  ii,  597 — Van 
Valkenburg,  Ellen  Rand,  suit,  ii,  600— 
Waite,  Catharine  V.,  suit,  ii,  601;  iii, 
571— Webster.  Sarah  E.,  ii.  5S7;  iii, 
571 — 5.000  women  householders  and 
Lord  Coleridge,  iii,  8S4. 

Truman,  James,  on  Women  in  dentistry, 

iii,  452^ 

Trumbull,  Lyman,  ii,  498. 

Tudor,  Mrs.  Fenno,  reception,  iii,  197. 

Turkey,  iii,  91Q. 

Turner,  Eliza  Sproat,  iii,  451. 

Turner,  Jennie,  iii,  407. 

Tyler,  Moses  Coit,  ii,  813. 

Tyler,  W.  S.,  iii,  ^ 

Tyndale,  Sarah,  tribute,  i,  aifi^ 

Tyndale,  Sharon,  ii,  371. 

u. 

Una.  Mrs.  Paulina  Wright  Davis,  i,  46, 
246. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  i^  ifj2- 

UnderhUl,  Sarah  E.,  i,  308— sketch  of. 

United  States  a  nation  ?  Is  the,  ii,  529 
Updegraff,  W.  W.,  Kansas  campaign,  ii, 
2  so. 

Upham,  Hon.  Charies  W.,  ij  210. 
Underwood.  John  C,  iii,  823— tribute, 

S38.  640. 
Utah,  ii,  325. 

V. 

Van  Clevc,  Charlotte  O.,  iii,  6s 3. 

Van  Lew,  Elizabeth,  postmaster  at  Rich. 

mond,  iii,  824. 
Van  Pelt,  Maggie,  journalist,  iii,  629. 
Van  Valkenburg,  EUen  Rand,  ii,  6qq. 
Van  Voorhis,  John,  ii,  692-697. 
Vassar  College,  iii,  398. 
Vaughan,  Mary  C,  speech  on  temperance, 

ii  476, 

Vermont,  i,  iiU  iii,  383— homestead 
law,  [,  172 — St.  Andrew's  letter,  iii,  384. 
389 — school  suffrage,  iii,  393 — Univer- 
sity opens  to  women,  iii,  389— woman 
auftrage  amendment.  Reed's  report,  iii, 
385 — Vermont  Watchman,  iii,  336, 
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Vest,  Senator,  on  woman  suffrage,  iii,  199, 

Vice,  legalization  of,  795,  796;  iii,  145, 
.397. 

Vicksburg,  naval  attack  on,  ii,  i_l 

Virginia,  iii,  823 — Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation, iii,  823. 

Voltaire,  i^  658. 

Voris,  A.  C,  ii,  837. 

Vote,  first  woman  to  cast  a,  ii,  586 — first 
woman  to  claim  the  right,  iii,  815 — 
Mrs.  Gage  attempted  to,  iii,  406— 
womxm  earned  her  right  to,  ii,  89 — in 
Scotland,  iii,  871 — reports  of  voting  in 
New  York,  iii,  429 — voted  with  Miss 
Anthony,  list  of,  ii.  647 — voted  in  New 
Jersey,  448;  iii,  476---voting  in  1776, 
1±  33 — persons  entitled  to,  ii,  272. 

Voted,  1867,  Lily  Maxwell,  iii,  981. 

Voters,  qualification  of,  T,  W.  Higgin- 
son's  speech,  i^  249. 

W. 

Wade,  Benjamin.  F.,  ii,  9 — letter  to  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  ii,  117;  J.  S.  Grifhng,  ii, 
34 — speech,  ii.  123 — remarks  to  Anna 
Ella  Carroll,  ii,  9 — letters  to  Miss  Car- 
roll, ii,  866,  867. 

Wadsworth,  L.  A. ,  iii,  3S2. 

Wait,  Anna  C,  iii,  696.  709. 

Waite.  Catharine  V..  ii,  601;  iii,  571. 

Waite,  Chas.  B.,  iii,  569. 

Waite,  Jessie  T.,  argument  before  House 
committee,  iii,  161 — report  of  National 
Convention,  iii,  254-260. 

Waite,  M.  R.,  iii,  505 — Supreme  Court 
opinion,  ii,  734-742. 

Waldo,  Peter,  ii,  27. 

Walker,  Dr.  Mary,  ii.  25j  813;  iii,  103. 

Wall,  Sarah  E.,  ii,  636;  iii,  310. 

Wallace,  W.  D.,  iii,  S40.  966. 

Wallace,  Zerelda  G..  iii,  536-7.  539-40. 
551 — argument  before  Senate  com.,  iii, 
155 — letter  to  S.  B.  Anthony,  iii,  as7. 

Walling,  Mrs.  M.  C,  speech  in  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, li,  327- 

Walter,  Cornelia,  iii,  303. 

War,  woman's  patriotism  in,  ii,  863;  iii, 
596,  631. 

Warn  Kate,  iii,  398. 

Warner,  Esther  L.,  iii,  693. 

Warren,  Mercy,  Otis,  L  Hi  iit  201. 

Washington  Conventions  (see  Conven- 
tions)h— (see  also  District  of  Columbia). 

Washington  Evening  Star,  iii,  97. 

iVashington  Sunday  Chronielt,  ii,  599. 

Washington,  George,  letter  to  ladies  of 
Trenton,  N.  J..  L  447. 

Washington  Territory,  iii,  786 — women 
enfranchised,  iii,  776. 

Watterson,  Henry,  ii.  861.  862:  iii,  ifii 

Wattles,  John  O.,  i^  189. 

Wattles,  Susan  E.,  ii,  255:  >»>.  697. 

Way,  Amanda  M.,  iii,  533 — legislative 


hearing,  iii,  539 — reminiscences,  i,  306 
— sketch  of.  L  3ir. 

Weber,  Helene  Marie,  41 — ^letter  to  M. 
A.  Spofford,  L  825. 

Webster,  Rev.  D.  L.,  Li  114, 

Webster,  Sarah  E.,  suit,  ii.  587 — Chief- 
Justice  Cartter's  opinion,  ii,  597. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  i^  720. 

Weld,  Angelina  Grimke,  on  oi^nizations, 
i^  540— speech.  Loyal  Women's  Con- 
vention, ii,  54 — si)eech,  Woman's  Na- 
tional Loyal  League,  ii,  60;  iii,  28^ 

Weld,  Theodore,  i^  392. 

Wells,  Charlotte  Fowler,  i^  45^  ii,  435. 

Wendt,  Mathilda  F.,  iii,  405. 

Wendte,  W.  C,  ii,  855. 

Wenthworth,  Elizabeth  R.,  iii,  643. 

Wesley,  John,  on  witchcraft,  i^  76«i. 

Wesley,  Susannah,  i,  790. 

Weston,  Hannah  and  Rebecca,  L  203. 

West  Virginia,  iii,  824. 

Wheatly,  Phillis,  colored,  L  205. 

Wheeler,  L.  May,  iii,  659. 

Whipple,  E.  P. ,  views  of  Gcoige  Eliot,  i, 

Andrew  D.,  iii,  398.  528. 

White,  Bessie  Heagen,  pharmacy,  iii,  8ao. 

White,  Laura  R.,  architect,  iii,  82a. 

White,  Richard  Grant,  on  the  word  "cit- 
izen," ii,  567. 

W^hitehead,  Wm.  A.,  paper  on  woman 
suffrage,  i^  447. 

Whiting  Lilian,  iii,  303. 

Whiting,  N.  FL,  i,  fc 

Whitman,  Sarah  Helen,  ii,  433. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  i^  8^;  iii,  520. 

WUfe  ownership,  i^  772. 

Wigham,  Eliza,  iii,  S52. 

WiLBOUR,  Charlotte  B.,  iii,  396 — organ- 
izcd  Sorosis,  iii,  403 — President  New 
York  City  Society,  iii,  405 — remarks  at 
Washington  Convention,  ii,  421,  424— 
Corresponding  Secretary  Loyal  League, 
ii,  8a 

Wilbur,  Hervey  Backus,  iii,  421. 

Wilcox,  Flamilton,  ii,  346;  iii.  441.  959. 

Wildman,  John  R.,  iii,  457- 

Wlllard,  Emma,  i^  36.  r66a 

Willard,  Frances  E.,  iii,  104,  578,  587. 

Willard,  Judge  John,  7SO. 

Will  of  Bridget  Smith,  L  S63. 

Williams,  George,  iii,  774. 

Williams,  Nellie,  i,  48. 

Williams,  Sarah  Langdon,  iii,  503 — Tkt 

Ballot-Box,  iii,  51. 
Williams,  Senator,  ii,  io3. 
Willing,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  ii,  368. 
Willis  (see  Olympia  Brown). 
Wilson,  Elizabeth,' ij  1 03. 
Wilson,  Hannah,  iii,  697. 
Wilson,  Henry,  ii,  113^  laS.  322.  3Q0;  iii, 

267. 

Winchell.  Charlotte.  S.,  career  of,  iii,  653. 
Wisconsin,  l  178,  290;  iii,  638— Con- 
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ventions  (sec  Conventions)— legislation, 
iii,  638 — Shole's  report,  L  315 — report 
of  David  Noggle,  i,  662 — married 
women,  rights  of,  iii,  638 — Milwaukee 
Female  College,  iii,  643 — State  Asso- 
ciation, iii,  645 — State  University,  iii, 
643 — statutes,  modification  of,  iii,  639 
— suffrage  amendment,  iii,  644 — tem- 
perance question,  iii,  645 — women  as 
lawyers,  iii,  648 — voters,  iii,  64O. 

Wise,  Mary  E.,  ii,  86q. 

Witchcraft,  ^  752i  2^  I^S,  1^  2^ 
2681  769. 

Wives  irr^ussia,  773. 

Wives,  sale  of.  i,  792. 

Wizards,  i^  766. 

Wolcott,  Laura  Ross,  graduated  medical 
college  L  389  —  organized  Wisconsin 
State  Society,  ii,  374 — sketch  of,  iii, 
638— National  Convention,  Milwaukee, 
iii,  184. 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  eulogy  of.  126-7 
—"Rights of  Women." L  3fti 

Wollstenholme,  Mrs.  Almy,  with  Mrs. 
Jacob  Bright,  iii,  893. 

Woman,  advice  of  men,  warned  against, 

ii,  268—Anglo-Saxon  laws,  863— army, 
in  the,  i,  290— bar,  admissions  to,  iii, 
307,  355 — British  Parliament,  in,  L30~ 
census  enumerators,  first  appointments, 

iii,  174 — church  poll,  at  the.  781 — civil 
service,  in,  iii,  306 — clinical  instruction, 
Pennsylvania  University,  iii,  448 — co- 
education, statistics,  iii,  496— colleges, 
and  the,  ii,  541 — colleges,  in,  i^, 
iii,  6— college  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  lii, 
578 — congress  organized  in  New  York, 
iii,  411 — degradation  of,  r,  791.  794 — 
—emancipation,  i,  23 —  employment 
of,  in  insane  asylums,  iii,  421  —  em- 
ployments, varied  capacity  for,  iii, 
406,  57a— excluded  as  delegates.  Anti- 
slavery  Convention,  London,  L  60— 
chronological  table  of  successive  steps 
in  England,  iii,  980^  history  of,  in 
three  pictures;  under  Hindoo  laws,  i, 
863:  under  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  i^  863, 
864;  under  Signs  of  the  Times,  i^  865, 
866— illiteracy  of,  iii,  372 — inventions 
by,  iii,  632 — jury,  on,  iii,  731  •  list  of 
the  first  grand,  iii,  738-— Kansas, 
of,  L  642 — labor  performed  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  792 — laborer,  un- 
paid, L  28  —  legal  disabilities,  re- 
moved of,  iii,  893 — legal  rights,  i,  102 
— list  of  names  of  friends  in  California, 
iii,  977-80;  list  of  names  of  friends 
in  Minnesota,  iii,  973-So  —  Loyal 
League,  ii,  3^  address  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  ii,  67;  anniversary  of,  ii, 
80;  letters  in  response  to  a  call  for  a 
meeting,  ii,  875;  petition,  ii,  2^^;  plat- 
form, ii,  891 ;  press  comments.  \\,  893; 
resolutions,  n,  8^  secretary's  report,  ii. 


80— married,  act  relative  to  rights  of,  i, 
61S — married,  laws  regarding,  iii,  2^ 
— married,  and  their  legal  status,  11, 
642 — married,  property  rights  of.  iii, 
325 — marry,  will  the  coming,  iii,  723 — 
national  protection,  claim,  ii,  531— 
naval  heroines,  ii,  21— official  posi- 
tion, first  appointed  to,  in  New 
York,  iii,  417 — Ohio,  protest  against 
enfranchisement,  iii,  494  —  outrages, 
1880,  in  Ireland,  i,  794 — pharmacy. 
379,  S20,  980— physician,  first,  L  260— 
physicians  in  insane  asylums,  as.  iii.  473 
— politics,  in,  ii,  277,504 — preachers,  as, 

i,  784 — professions,  in  the,  iii,  706— 
property  rights.  L  28.  64^  146,  256,  296, 
77<>— property  riehii  granted,  iii,  43S — 
public  attairs,  why  meddle  in,  i^  109 — 
revolution,  in  the,  i^  ^  201.  321.  xxx 
— Roman  law,  under  i,  754 — school  of 
design,  Philadelphia,  L  390 — school  . 
boaras,  on,  iii,  892,  981 — school  officers, 
bill  passed  New  York  Legislature,  iii, 
412^  vetoed  by  Gov.  Robinson,  iii,  418— 
school  officers,  made  so  in  Illinois,  iii, 
575 — science  and  literature,  degraded 
in,  ij  790— sermon  to.  Rev.  Knox 
Little's,  i^  782 — Sin,  Original,  i^  756 — 
slaves,  legislated  for  as,  772 — social 
evolution  of,  iii,  826— social  relations, 

L  233 — sold  with  cattle  in  Pennsylvania, 
iii,  445  —  soldiers,  as,  ii,  18,  8S9 — 
sphere.  L  26,  93,  148,  265.  217^  ^ 
660.  662,  694,  713,  716;  ii,  62^  163. 
779— spy,  anecdote,  i^  323 — subordina- 
tion, L  780;  Evarts  in  the  Beecher-Til- 
ton  trial  upon,  i^  789;  sermon  by  Rev. 
A.  IL  Strong,  787 — Supreme  Court 
opened  to,  lii,  138;  Senator  Hoar's 
speech,  iii,  139 — torture  of,  L  26^  766. 
768 — type-setters,  i,  585 — wardens,  iii, 
893~-work,  statistics,  i^  267— work  done 
by,,  iii,  54 — work  and  wages,  i,  78^  589 
— working,  of  Boston,  ii,  389— working, 
seats  in  shops,  iii,  433. 
Woman  Suffrage,  (see  Suffrage  Gained); 
appeals,  l  588,  856,  858;  ii,  168.  247-  364 
—arguments  in  favor  of,  ii,  349 — Bible 
argument,  ii,  374:  Bible,  and  the,  i, 
38^0,  535— complaints,  1869,  the,  ii,  323 
—debate  between  Anna  Dickinson  and 
R.  L.  Collier,  iii,  567 — Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  letters  and  delegates, 
iii,  22 — discussion  at  Woman's  National 
Loyal  League,  ii,  59 — England,  Gen. 
Butler's  report  in,  ii,  465.  466.  467 — 
essay,  in  Westminster  Rex  icw,  i^  225 — 
Equal  Rights  Association  oi^anixed, 

ii,  173 — Fifth  Avenue  conference,  ii, 
427 — Kansas,  report  of  Judiciary  Fran- 
chise Committee,  i^  194 — National  As- 
sociation organized,  ii,  400;  address  to 
President  Hayes,  iii,  129:  appeal,  Mrs. 
Hooker's,  to  women  of  the  United 
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